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Cami'a, the name of a gonus of plants belonging to the 
natural onler MarauLi.-e^r, The seeds are rouml, hard, ami 
Irlack ; licncc the name Indian shot applied to the ]>lanis. 1 hey 

have very beautilul floweis, 
ate accordingly favourite gai- 
den plants for out-of-door 
heddiii;; dating the summer 
moiitlis. C n/w/.'f of the ^V. 
Till! ICS, and jaobalily other 
species (if C. also yiehl ’J'oi"'- 
ifs-moif, a hind of arrowiool. 
Tiie labels of otlu-.s are 
eaten, and in Biazd the seeds 
of V.. aie uscil as heads, and 
the leaves for packing goods. 

Cannaliina'ceie, the 

hemp order, a natural or for 
of Dicotyledonous plants, 
natives of the tcinpciatc part 
of the northern hemisphere 
ill Kurope and A'ia. It ha.s 
but two genera, each con- 
CaimaAnnacL taining two species, but both 

of great economic and medi¬ 
cinal importance. The older yields fibre.s, and possesses narcotic, 
tonic, and stomachic propeitics. Hemp (q, v.) and Hop (q. v.) 
are the inii»rlau( products of the order. 

Ca&n'oo, a small town of Apulia, about 6 miles fiom the 
mouth of the Aufldus. Here the Koman army sustained a 
terrible defeat by Hannibal, probaljy in June of 216 B.C. The 
Homans numbered 80,000 infantry ami 6000 cavalry, whereas 
Hannibal’s army consisted of 10,000 cavnliyt, but only about 
40,000 infantry. The Carthaginian cavahy umier H.inmhal. 
having defeated the right wing of the Romans, attacked in (he 
rear successively their left wing and llieir centre. No quarter 
was given, Oi the Romans 70,000 fell, including the Con.snl 
Ciicius Paullu.s, and eighty men of senatorial rank. Hannibal 
lost not quite 6000 men. 

Cannes (‘ the reedy’), a se.aport in the Riviem deptirlment of 
Alpes-Maritimes, France, on the Gulf of Napoule, about 22 mile.s 
S. W, of Nice, and a st.ation on the f.von Railway. It has a fine 
climate, which has made it a fnvouiite lesort of invalids. The 
, most remarkable buildings in the town are the casino, the piclnr- 
' esque Pont-du-Rion, built about 1070, on the site of an eaiher 
Roman bridge, and a tower of the old abbey commanding a 
‘ euperb view of the Mediterranean. The orange, fig, vine, olive, 
end other southern fruits flourish, and, along with oil and per¬ 



fume.-., torin the staple cxjiorts. Olf the coast tunny, sardine, ■ 
and ani,li(ny lisheiies .ire rallied oil. Pop. (1872) 78.44. Near 
this N.ipuletin htiulL-d, 1st M.mli l 3 l 5 , on his escape from Elba. ] 
Opposite to C. he the J.’es de Luius. 1 

C.'tnn'ibal {Ciintb for Caf-ih, one of llie extinct aborigines of ! 
the W. Indian Island;), Gr. Anthropophagos. or man-eater. 

In Homer’s ctA-.iM-tluie is the story of I’uhj'hemus devouiing 
hi'inan llesh, and in llcro'iotus the M.iss.iget.e .and the Padici are 
spoken ol as killing an.l eati-ig their relaiions when they become 
aged f.T 111 . The pi'C-l als(> ^nvs th .t when a man’s hither dies 
aiii.iMg the Issedones, his rel itmn-. come and help him to eat the 
dead body. Among the andeiit Tupis of Ilraril, when the chief 
de^p:l'red of a sick man's recovery, liis final advice was that he 
should be kilh-d ,md eaten. The early Chri-tmns regarded pagans 
as man-eater'. Ht Jc'romc asscits, that, when a boy, living in 
Gaul, he beheld the a pc-0).le of Ihitain—eating human 

llesh, in picfcrcnce to the flesh of cattle ami sheep, which were 
plentiful. W In-n the I.ombiids niv.ided Italy, m (he second half 
of the (ith e., It was reported of them that they were accustomed 
to this puartice, a-, it was also of the Slavonian tribes a century 
Later. Dming the fius-idcs, the .Saracens charged the Cliristian.s 
w'iih it, ."’ml the Chinstians letortcd the accnsatijin upon them. 
Put, woisc th.in this, ( hiistian romnnccis converted their most 
appioved heio, Richard (Jmir dc I.ion, into a C. He is repre¬ 
sented, after eating a few Saiacc-tis’ heads with good appetite, as 
saying — 

‘Kii-a It cli.il \ du.k M irr.ijit 
'J in re i 1 no lle-li ci noiliisant 
U’ to .itv Knj»liRh rnTD, 

Parinil^i^, I'lov^r, hcioiti r? swan* 

C«>W—HC OV, hljfrp, TH* ‘iVtI'lU, 

Astliii h t»f .1 Sifc/ync.' 

Marco Polo a-'cilcl li-at the IJatlas, a people of .Sumatra, and 
the vnhabilanls of the .\nd.iniau Islands ale human flesh It was 
leported of the Caiil-beec, (liat they pr-.fened sucking infants to 
all other food, an<l of the Peruvians th.at they kept miitrc.sses ttt 
breed childien for their table, and that they fattened and killed 
these women when they mse over child-bearing. Put these, and 
all the inmimeiable ji.nailel .is.scuions of older wiiters, must be 
received with a grain of salt, l.atc travelleis, however, put it 
beyond doubt that c.!nriibalism li.is been and is piactised. The 
New Zcal.amlers wcie down to a recent peiiod sy.stematic feeders 
on human flcsli. Thev dcspi.sed the aborigines of Aus*. ralia, who 
fed on worms ami heibs- latger ]ncy not being available—and 
did not feed on their fellow-mcii. It js to be observed that while 
the latter were .an cxtiemcly degraded type of humanity, the 
former were the most liiKlily-dcvcloped aboiiginal race with 
which European civilisation has come in contact. The extremi¬ 
ties to which men have often been driven in sieges and sliip- 
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wrecks, and tUi- onUnirsts of ferocity in tlcyradcd natures, have 
frequently led to the occasional consiiiiiplion of human fle-h, 
but that is not systematic cannibalism. 

Cann'ing, George, an I'.nglish politician and orator, born 
at I.ondon, llth April 1770, of Jiish parents, was educated 
at litim .and Oxfoul at the expense of an uncle. 11 is clever¬ 
ness was shown in the school inaga/.ine, the Mtkrokunn. At 
Oxford he met Jeiikinson (afterwards Lord T.iverpool). His 
vacations were frequently spent at Sheiuhin's house, wheie 
he met the leading Whigs. To their surprise he eiitcicd 
I'arli.ainent in 1793 under the auspices (sf Tilt, who in 1706 
made him an Under-Secretary of .State. At this time he 
o|)posed parliamentary reform ami the piopnscil peace uilli 
Trance, but supported Wilbciforce’s motion on the slave tiaile. 
With Ticie and I'.llis he contidmlcil largely to the .lu.'i-'l/rirr-fi.’i, 
of which (iitlord w-as the ediioi. llis sp'-eches foi the lush 
union, his attacks on the Addingl.-iu uiinistiy, his defence s)f 
i Lore. Melviile, all showed gicat talerit for aieuiiient and satiie. 
In 1^-07 he hec.atne Toreign Sei retaty umlet T.oid Tortlaiid's 
niinisiiy, 'This olfice he left aftci his duel with 1 oi<l Castle- 
reaeh in iSnO. and m iSlJ hegan, in conjunction with Gialtaii, 
his long series of eir.ats for t atholie cninm ipatiun. Dining 
scieral vears he sat f<*i Liveipool, and in iStO hceainc Tiesi- 
deiit of the Moard of Control. He ahslained fimn taking part 
ill t!ic iiroeeedings against tjueen C.iioline. On the suicide of 
Cmstlcieagh, C. again became Toreign Secretary, and giving 
up as liopclcs-i the control of Spanish .affaim, which, as ambas- 
sailor to Tortugal, he had considi icd imjiorUuit, he appointed 
dipli.iin.alic agents to Columbia, Mexico, and HucnoS’Ayies, as 
if' /ni.'e independent, and sent liriti.sh tioops to defend Toitug.il 
from the dcsijolic menaces of Spain. In .\pril iSjy, C. suc¬ 
ceeded Liverpool as I’lemier. i his caused the re- gnaliiiii 
of L.ldon, Wellington, and Teel. C. now aiiangcd llie 'liiple 
Alli.mce for the prescivation of Greece, [iroim ted the C'atl.oli.: 
cause, hut repeated lii.s declaration ag.ainst jiailiamentiiry lefi rin 
and the Test .and Coiporalion .^cls. tie dud laiher .suddi idy 
at Chiswick (the Duke of Devoiisiiire’s se.it), Sth August ihjy, 
j from the elfects of a cold. It is thought that C. h.id i pinions 
' and resphilious far in .advance of tlie jiolitical juirties ot his 
I d.iy. I liiie was m his eloijiicuce a piquancy and (iiiish i.ne 
I .among Knglisli speakers. Ciibbcit nlw.aysrefeis to him as ‘tint 
I impudent spouler C.’ llis lo.'iincss of aim and gomlncss of 
I heart were not spoiled liy his long parliamentary life. He wa.s 
! tailed hy (jnincy-Adains ‘ the most thoioiighly L'liglish ’ of our 
i iioliliciaiis. Ccit.ainly Ids opposition to the Holy Alliance w.is 
well-timed and benelicial. His speeches wcic collected ami 
jaihlished by K. Therry (<3 voK. Lend. 1S2S). See al-o T-ell's 
I.tfe ot (itoioo C. (Lond. 1846), and .Stapleton's C oriJ his 7ivio! 
(l.omi. 1859). 

LiiARI.ts John, TiARt- C., son of the preceding, vas bom at 
Tiioinpton, near I.ondon, iqlh Derernher 1S12. Kducalcd at 
Ttori .iml Oxfoid, he entered Tailiameiit as memla r for Warwick 
in 1X30, ami in the folhjwing year, on the de-.ath of his mother, 
.sueccciled to the title of Viscount, and w.as eiilkd to the House 
of I ords. In iSjl he was ap]ioinlcd Under Secictary of Slate 
for Toici'gn Aff.iiis in the government of Tccl, uml in lS .^0 
Commissioner of Woods and Torests. Hitherto he had not 
made any great niaik as a politician, partly because be was en¬ 
tirely destitute of llis father’s gift of eloipience; but those who 
knew him well, valued his j'oxvers highly. In the Ahciilecn 
ministry of 1853 he held the office of Tostin.aster-Gcneral, .and 
Continued to hold it when Talinerston was called to power in 
1855. In M.arch 1S56 C. went out to India as Govcrnor-ticneial, 
and in little more than a year found hina^elf face to face with the 
nio .t terrible mutiny of modern times. He met it with a stern, 
silent fearlessness, which one cannot but admire a.s an essentially 
heroie'niood, however much the wisdom of his con'hnt before 
the oiithreak took place may Ise quesiioncd. It i.s said that he 
w:i; badly advi .ed by an olluial cotene, ili.it he was repealtdly 
warmd of what w.is impending, .ami refused to believe it, and 
that i,e is, thsiefoie, icsi'ansibD in .some iiieastirc for the suhse- 
j qiieiit m.issacres and disasters. He tli.it as it may, not a sourd 
I of a .irm escaped his lips during the ilarkest days of the revolt; 
i lio'huig moveo liini to lage or levengc when the hour of triumph 
came, and in the opinion of some, hcthcl]>ed to rc-establi.ih the 
English empire in India by his nio.h-r«ion ami clemency no le.ss 
than 1 laveloek and Campbell by their valour. C. received for 
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his conduct the thanks of both Houses of Tarli.ament, wa' idiscvl 
to the rank of Earl, ni.idc ‘ Viceioy of India,’ and at Ance set 
himself to reorganise the shattered linaiice of the country. In 
1802 he returned to England with a broken constitution, and 
died in London on the lytli Juno of the same year. 

Canning, Stratford do RodcUffe, Stratford, Vis¬ 
count, a nolahle English diplomatist, was the son of a Ixandon 
inercliant, and cousin of George tianning. Tom in 1788, he 
entered the ihplomatic .service in 1807, but did not hold any 
veiy impnitant post till 1820, wlieii he became Tlenip<>tenti.ary 
at W'aslniigton. After vi.siting St Pcteisburg as Ambassador 
I'ixtraordmary (1S2.pl, his cousin sent him to a similar post 
in Constantinople, where he attended the conferences of Akcr- 
niaii, but h.ad to letire to Corfu before peace was agreed to 
after the battle of Navariiio. In I.Sjl Ixnd they sent him back 
to asxist in the. final .adjustment of hoiindaries ami other Greek 
f|uisljoin. Trona iS3j to 1841 he reiiresented King’s I.yim in 
T.arliaineiit. ih predating inteiItTciice in .Spain, ami culling atten¬ 
tion to .Austii.in aggression in Tolaiid. In 1842 Teel -si iil him 1 
ag.ain to Constantinople, whither, alter a special mission on j 

■Swiss affairs to .M. Giii/ot in 1H47, he retuined to piotect the j 

Elungarian icfiigecs, ami to comluet that long iliscussiiui with ! 
Menchikoff, which ilecidcd Turkey to declare w.ar against Russia, ; 
on the promise of help from Eiigl.and and Trance. In 185S C. 
ri-tiu'dlrom .service, d'hc visi ouiitsliip eoiifeiied on him by I .old ! 
Derby enabled liiin to give valuable aid in the House of I.oids j 

wlien foiLign relations were under rti.siais.sion. In 1873 be j 

published a statement of Ins reasons for remaining a Chri.sliaii. 

Cann'on. ihe general name given to heavy oidnanoe or .artil¬ 
lery', wbellisj lor fort, ship, or Held siavice. It is a nialter of 
Lontroxtisy as to when L'. wcic iiist invented. Ty some the 
eiedit i'i given to the Chinese, avho .aie saiil to be In po.s.scssioii of 
C. made m >80 A t>. It is iiitam, however, that G. were used 
by Edward HI. in his fir't campaign ag.unst the .Scots in I 527, 

Ijy the I'.nghsh at the siege of Calais 111 13 ( 7 , uml by the 'l inks 
in the sieges of Constanlim'ple in 13<)( .and 14Vv 1 he early t'. 
were made of vviought itoii bats bound together like casks hy 
iron rings or Loops, the latter, being diiveii on red-hot and ton- 
Irueting on eonUng, gave ;;reat strength to the weapon. A 
good ex.amjdo of this system of C. hiiilding is the eelebr.atcd 
•Mons Meg in the Caslle of Tdiribnigh, said to li.ive Ineii leirged 
at Moils ill Tlanderv in 1486, and unfoiliinately dam-aged in hr- 
ing a salute to James, l.iuke of York, 111 1682, by pari of the 
hoop near the touch-hole hciiig blown away. The projectiles 
fust used were knobs of stone, afterwards supirscdcd by iiou 
shot. In the sei'uud halt of the 14th c. C., cast from an alloy of 
eojiper and tin in vaiious proiiortions, were subsliliilcd for the 
biiiU guns, and some time suhscqi'enlly guns made fiom cast iion 
i-ame into use, and, along with the Lionne, or, as they arc; 
called, though erroneously, ‘ biass ’ guns, are used to some ex¬ 
tent to the present il.ay. One of the kargest east C. at lueseiit 
known to exist is a brnnr.e one cast in coinmemoralioii ol the rap- 
ture of Tejapoor by Ihe Emperor Alum Girin 168$. It is 14 
fmt I inch m length, and the diameter of the boie is 2 feet 4 ' 

inches. At liisl cast C’. were cast hollow, hut these, owing to | 
the irregul.ar cooling of the metal, were fouml not to he equally j 
strong in evciy part, aiiel since the j6th c. lliey have generally I 
been cast solid ami the interior aflerwatds bored out. ' 

Killed C. are believed to have been in Use as early as 1620, 
.and brecch-lnadmg C. are said to have been used thirty years 
before that date. 

Many of the early C. were of very large sue and calibie, and 
were iligniticd with grand names—twelve cast by Louis XII. 
being n.amcd after the twelve peers of France, and Charles V. 
had twelve culled the Twelve Apostles, In the t6lh c, the si/e 
was reduced and general names adopted, .such as C.-royal, or 
caithoun carrying a ball of 48 lbs.; bastard-C., or J-carlhoun, 

36 lbs. ; Jptaiilioiiii, whole ciilvcrin, demi-culverin, &c.—these 
.again being supciseded by names denominating the weight of 
the balls used, such as g-pounders, 32-pounders, 68-poun<lers, 
and so on ; or iu the case of shelTgims by the diameter of the 
bore specified in inches. 

At the prexpiit day we are reverting to the principles of con¬ 
struction, laiiidificd, of couisc, and improved in many respects, 
in nsc in the I5ih c., and building or forging our C. from 
wioughl iion, although other systems are also in use. Among 
the inCHlern systems of gun-builcling may be mentioned the Arm- 
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ron^ Whitworth, Talliscr, and Kriipp. In the Armstrong 
system in inner Itarrel of steel has successive coils of iron driven 
over it red-hot, which compress and support the inner l>arrel. 
The Whitworth C. are made wholly of steel, successive hoops of 
which are forced over each other by hydiaulic pressure, lu the 
Palliser method an inner lining of steel is surrounded by c.nst 
iron, and this sy.stcm has been used for conveiling the tdd 
smooth-bore cast guns to rifled ordnance simply by boring out 
part of the ititeriiir and inlmducnig a tilled steel tube. The 
Krupp guns aie made of steel. 

Tl^e bore and weight of U. are giadually being incicascd, and 
expeiiments have for many years been caiiicfi by our (iovern- 
luent at Woolwich, witli the view of getting the most pow'cifiil 
weapon jiossible, and that will be .ible to pietcc the armour of 
any ironclad ship that can he made. It is not long smee jjeuple 
were nstonisln d at the accounts of the expcriiiu.nls with the 
‘Woolwich Infant,’ but this gieit gun i.s suip.asstd in she by 
one noav (lfi7fi) in course of conslriiclion at Woolwich. 'I lie 
latter gun weighs .Si Ions, the dinrmter of tlie buie is 15 
inclic.s, and tlie projectiles made for tc ting it weigh fiom I2so 
to 1650 lbs. cacli. It is built on .a muihlic.alioii of the Arm- 
strong system. .Modem C. ate .as a rule idksl, and adesciip- 
tion of the dilTeient Winds of grooving eiiiplojcd wall be found 
under Aums. I'leeeir-lo.iding C, ha\e also been le- 

iiiliisduced, but only to a liiniud extent, and in tlie Jlnt’.h 
seivnc arc again being ab.andoncil in lasoiir of iiuu/le-loadcis. 

Ctvnnon-Ball Tree (Courou^'iUt i'lacinen :a large tree, 
\jeloiiging to the older Jei-ylhi.<\ue.T, a nilive of (luinea, and lli.i 
hard woody shell.sof thefruilsof whuh are n.sed as diiiiking-cups. 

Ca'no, Alonzo, a famous Spani.h painter, seulptoi, an.! atil.i- 
tect. was 1 loni at (Ir.inada, Much it>oi. 1 1 is w'oiWs, c'oiispicuo.'s 
lot bread til and vigour of design and nc h cob ailing, arc distiibnu' I 
among the piovineial c\i}nla!s isf tlie coiinlry, buttin’ ‘ Concej'- 
lion of the Virgin,’ in the church of .'■^an J iiego, (.'.ranada, is 
u=ualiy consiilcioil Ins maslerpn cc. lie was appointed Conit 
painter and aielntect to llie king m iti^S-to, and from the gicat 
abiluy he displayed in three bi.anches ol tin line ruts, his counliy- 
inen speak of him as the Mich.n l .Angelo of Spain. C. died 
5th Oclobei tiji'5. 

Cftnoo', a gem r.d name for a boat u cd by nncivili .ed lube., 
and made by iiolJowing out, by means of file or ollieiwi.se, the 
tiiink of .a tree, llo.ns of this koul have hcen di.,covetid in 
oM river-beds, and on tin’ maigiiis of existing lochs in lln 
Jt.il sh Isles, to whose caiiy inhabitanls they doubtless bel.sn^i d. 
Canacli.an canoes aie very light, and e.isily earned from l.cl.e to 
lake, being made of the baik of r!tlula -ewed toi’ether 

with the iibrous roots of the while simice, and coalc-.f wi'h 
resin. The havnk the Mwpiim.aux is another kind of C., and 
consists of a lianie wholly coveied with scal-skins, except a 
small sp.tcc amidships, in xvhkli the canoeist sits, and wnik; 
a ])addle aliout 7 feet long, with spoon-.shaped exliei'>ioes. 
The intrepidity winch the luscpiimaux display in ven'unng out 
to the open sea m these fiad b.iiks is reinaikahlo. The M d.ivs 
construct a peculiar hoat or ‘double C.,’ which Ihov propel 
with great velocity. It consists of a scooped-oul trunk of a lice, 
18 or 30 feet long, and 2 feet deep ; to the upper edge a wasli- 
boanl, 12 inches Ingfi, is sewed with coir fibre, and fiom one 
side Ixvo out-riggers, 12 or I.S feel long, spring out, cari vmg at 
their extremities a slightly curved log, whereby the boat is 
Steadied and balanced. Canoting is a iorm of boating xvhich of 
late years has lisen into favour in Uritain, and in 1SO6 the ‘ C. 
Club’ was formed in London to promote its cultivation. 

Oanoe Birch {>-!c/u/a pofyrateaX Sec lliRCH. 

Canoe Wood, the wood of tiic tulip-tree 
tulip iftra\ 

Canon, in music, a short Fi.gue (cp v.), in which all the fob 


rule (tnnon), peace be on them and mercy, and upon il.e Israel 
ofOod but afterwards it received amoie icsiiicied eccle.sias|ical 
meaning, coming to signify rather the nile.s for the govenimcni 
of ih" (.'huieh as an m-.lilulion. The collection and codification 
of these at a latei period produced wJial is known as C. Law 
(I- V.). 3. It denotes a pi.otii ular nile followed by those persons 

who devote themselves to a religious life. 4. The u.amc is given 
to the persons tln.-ne clcc-s. die olTicc of C. aiipt-ars to have 
beei) inslituli d in the Sih e., aii.l aiuse lioni iho desire to im]sose 
Si.metlimg like a mouf IK' inle on the caihcdi.d cler,gy. 'J'lie 
oldo l lule tt.is an ad.'ipl.ilion of llml eiionfou-,ly .accr'bed to St 
Aiigiisline. The fniiciions of c.inoiis were t<)as-.i.t the bUhc.p 
111 the giivcimnent of lu . dinie-e. All c-oiuns, however, were 
not niona'lii’ in their mo.Ie of lilc. AVo read of c.o.oiis secular, 
as well as c.inom. 'Jhe f'nner mixed inou. wilh tlie 

woild, exhoilcd the (..•iish clirgv, •iiul ilevoied p-.ii of ilieii lime 
to the iiisitin lion of the laitv. 'J he onlw Kcioi med (llimcli in 
w'luih ihe order coni'niies to cxi-t is fl.e rhnrch ' I l.ngland, in 
which they foini the b' hop’s chapter, and .iic (ai Ic.xst in theoiy) 
III. .vdviser. m all Cfch si.ulical in.ilters ; but theie uno longei a 
ic.ison lor the riwne. 

Caiion'icftl Honrs (l) me.sns the daily round of pi.iise and 
priy r csbr-eived in tlic isltan (.'hutch fiom very caily limes, 
winch w.i. as follows : .Noctuiiis cu .M.iiins, bciViic ihiybreak ; 
L.iuds at daybii ak ; I’rim.’ at .iv o’clock (tlie fist houi) ; Tieice 
O nine (tliiid InHiit ; Si\l. at noon onxiii li..i:t) ; cS'oncs at three 
■.ninth hour); Ve.speis in the evi iniig ; t’ini|jline or C'omple- 
toiium (complelionl at bi dlim.e. As l..iuil'--was gc-ncrdly joined 
to M.ilins, these right svcit* pivaciieaby seven. o vaihiv.s, ex- 
c. ;'t in mr Hast cries, tlie (i. II. are eillur not .ill ob'ieived, or 


■e otlues .are s.aid by a.ggii g.Vion. 


In r.m'l.i 


......1.1-,.. - -ij-- i-e -n - • • .laws, not only as tnr.ie tiy wiiicii (..imicii neneiices nave been 

lowing p.arts repeal ex-actly. and from end lev end the subject p„i as likewise cont.immg many cmilable 

given out by the (irst. Its mteiest is commonly rather mech.am- ' j.„,ifitable laws, winch, because of their weighty mailer, and 


cal than musical. 

Canon, in the usage of the Church, is a word of vaiious im- 
port I. It denotes the rule (tJr. katum) according to which 
Christian belief is regulated. In this sense it is applied to the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament. (See ISiiii.E.) 2. It 
was used by St Paul ((Jal. iv. 16) to denote the rule or law of 
Christian life generally: “ And as many as walk according to this 


, C. 11 . me.ins 


1 etv'-. c-n S and 12 A.M , uuiiiig which tunc alone a maiii.’ge in a 
[1.01 )i rhnrch 1, le al. 

Cniton icflla, the proper otnrivl dicss of the ch rgx-, 'o i ailed 
liciause iixed by the i.i'/. x/r or rules of the ( In.ich. fsee A l.sr- 
MKNIS, 

Canonisa'tion is the jiidgmcut of the Cl’unh piououncing 
ih.'ve [(> b'.' in a sl.ite of bbs. who in ’.heir b.rclinie gav e mn- 
viiKiiig jiii'ol.s of viilnc by miiacics .uid other meins. 'Jhe 
eailii-vl f.iim of C. w,-,> jii.xymg f.jr a nnntyi at llic colebi ition 
of the I'hnh.xri l, an .sll.ii c.f!.-n l-i’in.; ciecled over Ins giave. 
i’or this jniij.o.,c the iiainc-s of ni.myts wcie iii^eilcd in ilie 
canan cif the Ma-s, and hence the n.ri le. 'I'he pouei ol C., 
was ji.jssesNcd by enih bishop, w;ui giadn.iily 


which at fust 

assume.I by the jiujic-b, ami has been cxrlusivelv exeieK-e' 1 l.y 
them since the 1 illor half ol the 12th c. The honours of c.inoii- 
isid .s.iinls aic llu'C ; 'J’hc-y li.ivc llieii names lecitcd in litanies, 
invoc.alion.s addicsfcd to llieiii, cliuichcs I'.e.licaled to them, 
llieir fesiival oh-erved, their jiiil'iies decoiated with the aureole, 
and their I'clics e.\iic).scd fot veneinti'iu. 

Cftnon Law is a roUcclion ol ecdcsi.islioal constitnlions 
foiraisl from the oimiioiis ol tin" J'atheis and IVipc-s, on l from 
the ei'isUcs of the Holy See. 'Jhe C. I., li.cs been git'.Ttly de¬ 
fer red to in the Koman Catholic conn tries of I' uioj'e ; liut in iliose 
itsopeialion has from time to time been modilie 1 1.. suit the ejm it 
of tlie age by the cciteonlafs (teo (TisctikDAt) entered into be- 
Iw ecn the govcinnic nti of those countries and the jiope, l-'i.itried 
by the priesthood, the gi .t of ibo C. L. is to estaldish the .su¬ 
premacy of the ecclesiastical anlhoiiiy over lb'-civil ijower; hence 
111 Kngl.and there has never been aiiv disiiosilion on the part 
either of lawycis or of statesmen to deter to its authority except 
in matters pjurclv ecclesiastical. In .ScotUnd again, where the 
] Piesbytcri.rn spirt is doimn.ant, the C. L. lias ticen treated with 
' prca'cr deference. ‘ .So .icep li.ith this C. X.. I'een rooted,’ says 
I Stan (lui/eluUi of ike ScoUh /.a',<’), ‘ that even wheie tlie popje’s 
I autlioiily i» icjeend, yet ccm'idciatioii nmst be had to these 
laws, not only as tiir.se by which Chuich benefices have been 


I their being once reieived, may moie filly be rel.imcd tlian re- 
' jeited.’ 'I he following arc the chief collections of tlie (_’. L. s 
! Gratia n's /.h'crrc,a collection begun a.d. 1114 by Ivo, Bishop of 
I C'harteis, and revr-ocd by Ciaiian, a Bencdiciine monk, an. 

. 1150. ft compii.ses eci li'^la .lu .d legislation from tlie beginning 
j of the 4lh to the end of the 12 lh c., llic Decretals, being a 
i collection of canonical epistles by the popes, assisted by the car¬ 
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dinals, in five bonks. They were published about the year 1230 
by Raimundus B.trciniis. In A.D. 1298 Boniface VIII. added 
to these a sixth book, which he called Sextus Deeretalium. This 
was followed by the CUmenlines, or constitutions of Pope Cle¬ 
ment V., published A.D. 1308, Ute Extrava^anls of John XXII. 
and later popes. _ _ I 

These form the Corpus Yuris Castoniei, received and adminis¬ 
tered by the Church of Rome. 

Oationry, the office, rights, and benefice of a Canon (q. v.l. 

OonoitB, Book of, a code of rules which Charles I., in his 
attempt to establish Episcopacy in Scotland, sought to impose, 
along with a liturgy, on the Church of Scotland. I'he storm of 
popular indignation which was produced among the Presbyterian 
party in consMuence led to the drawing up of what is known as 
tlie National Covenant (q. v.). 

Canons of the Church of Elngland, forming tlie ecclesi- j 
astical constitution by which that Church is governed, were 
passed in the convocation which met immediately after the 
Hampton Court Conference (q. v.). They tire said to have been 
collected by Bancroft, Archoishop of Canteibury, from the 
canons of the ancient Church, and from the acts and injunctions 
of convocation, during the reigns of Edward VI. and Elizabeth. 
They were s.mctioncd by the king, but not carried through Par¬ 
liament, so that they are not laws of the land, are not binding 
on the laity, and are so on the clergy only by virtue of their oath 
of canonical obedience. 

Cano'pio Vases, vessels in which the viscera of embalmed 
bodies were put by Egyptian priests. They used four for a single 
body, and on the lid o^ each was the head of the deity who pie- 
sided over the special contents. In the first were the stom.ich 
and larger intestines; in the second, the smaller intestines ; in 
the third, the lungs and heart ; and in the fouith, the liver and 
gall-bladder. 

Cano'pus, or Cano'bus, a town of ancient Egypt, on the 
same tongue of land with Alexandria, till the building of which 
it was the chief harbour of the Delta. Tlie ancient geographers 
fixed the dividing line between .Africa and Asia at C, As a great 
maritime entrepdt, and tlie resort of sailors and foreitpiers, it was 
notorions for its profligacy. Its decline iicgaii with the rise of 
Alexandria. 

Canopus, a bright star of the fir-t magnitude, in the south¬ 
ern hemisphere, situated about midway between Sirius and the 
S. Pole, and forming a straight line with Acliarnar and Eoma- 
hand, two other first magnitude stars, the former of which is the 
centre one. 

Canopy (Fr. canap/; Rabelais has connpfe^ from Lat. com- 
peutn, Gr. ilnopeion, a net spread over a bed to keep off gnats, 
kenops, a gnat) is now used to mean any kind of covering, 
from the * C.’ of heaven down to the projecting part of the head 
of a bedstead. 

In architecture the term is applied to any covering above a 
throne, niche, statue, tomb, &c. As an architectural feature the 
C. was known at a very early date, yet its style is scarcely 
earlier than the Decorated or Perpendicular. It consists of a 
roof supported by pillars or attached to the wall, and is usually 
ornamented with an elaborately carved border. I’erhaps the 
most splendid canopies known are those of the cathedrals of 
Chartres and Bayeux in France, but good examples also occur 
in the cathedrals and larger churches of England. 

Cano'sa de Puglia, a town in the province of Bari, S. 
Italy, on the Ofanto, with a pop. of l2,9tx). It is the Apulian 
Canusiutn founded by the Greeks, and was a flourishing place j 
of trade till the second Punic War. It tias still a triumphal 
arch t}iid a ruined amphitheatre, and in the vicinity were dis- 
cove’-ed splendid rock-cut tombs in 1812-13. In, tliese were 
found many splendid antiquities, now in the Royal Museum at 
Naples, comprising paintM vases, weapons, utensils, statues, 
coloured busts, and jewelled ornaments. See Millin, Descrip¬ 
tion ties Tombeaux de C,, with illustrations (Par. 1813). 

OanOBs'a, a village in the province of Reggio-Emilia, N. 
Italy, 10 miles S.W. of Reggio, rose round a mountain strong¬ 
hold famous in the middle ages, of rvhich the ruins still exist. 
Here King Lothar's widow was be^eged by Bcrengar II. in 
951, when the Emperor Otto the Great sought her hand and the 
4 


throne of Italy. In the ilth c, the castle be 1 onge^\o 
Countess Matilda of Tuscany, the friend of Gregory VIJj. , and in 
its courtyard the German Emperor, Heinrich IV, did his memor¬ 
able penance in 1077. 

Cano'va, Antonio, a famous Italian sculptor, son of an archi¬ 
tect and marble-worker, was born in Venetia, at Possagno, 1st 
November 1757. At the age of fourteen he was taken to Venice, 
and, through the influence of Giovanni Faliero, was admitted as 
a pupil into the studio of Bernard! Torretti. His earliest fin¬ 
ished productions, executed in boyhood, are two baskets of fruit 
and flowers, carved in marble, for his patron Faliero, and still 
shown in Venice. He modelled his ‘ Orpheus and Eurydice' at 
liis native village in the evening, while attending the Academy 
at Venice during the day. About this lime also he was partially 
employed upon busts, and shoitly aftei wards he modelled his 
bc.-uititul ‘ D.'icdaUis and Icarus,’ after which he began to find 
himself famous. Sent by hi.s friend Faliero to Koine in 1779, 
when he was still a young man of twenty-two, he produceil his 
‘Apollo,’ his first ideal statue, and ‘ Theseus and the Minotaur,’ 
an extraordinary work for the time, and an embodiment of the 
artist’s feeling for the purer principles of his art, both in compo¬ 
sition and execution, lie was selected to design the monument 
to Pope Clement XXV. lor the Church of the Holy Apostles at 
Rome, and his gieat success with this work definitively estab- 
li.shcd his claim to the highest rank as a sculptor. He then 
rapidly produced his ‘ Cupid and Psyche,’ ‘ Heicules and Lycas,’ 
the ‘ Graces,’ * Statues of Nymphs,’ ‘ Endyinion,’ a charming 
■Statue of ' Ifebc,’ ‘ Venus and Adonis,’ besides a great number 
of heroic, allegorical, and teligious woiks, together with busts ' 
•and monuments. On the lall of Napoleon, C. was sent to Paris 
by the Koiiian court to secure the le.stoiation of the artistic 
treasures of which Italy had been plundered. He was created a 
marquis (d’lschia) on his icturn, and received a pension, which 
ho generously spent on less fortunate artists, C, died at Venice 
13th Octolier 1S22. A number of liis finest works, including 
tlic seated statue of the mother of Napoleon, and the bust of 
the empcior himself, aic among the chief attractions of the 
ga'lery of Chatsworth, the property of the Duke of Devon¬ 
shire. After Michael Angelo and Bernini, C. is the third 
gicat Italian sculptor who cicaled a new era in the art, and 
raised bis country to the foremost rank as a school for sculp- 
tiiie. liis great effort, and one in which he met with splen¬ 
did success, was to go back to the truth and freedom of the 
antique world. But his muse was softer and more luxurious 
than that which inspired the Greek and Roman sculptors, and 
acconiingly, where we .should expect, supeiadded to the truth 
and purity of nature, something of the broad and simple treat¬ 
ment of the ancients, we find, especially in the later works of 
C., a slight suspicion of affectation and sentimentalism. .See 
Quatrfemere de Quincy, C. et ses Ouvrages (Par. 1834); also the 
biographies of C. by Missirini (2 vols. Prato, 1824), Cicognara 
(Ven, 1823I, Rossini (Pis.!, 1825), and d’Este (Flor. 1SC4). 

Con'robort, Frangois-Certain de, Marshal of France, 
was bom 27th June 18^. After studHng at the military school 
of St Cyr, he entered the army in 1828. He distinguished him¬ 
self greatly in Algeria, commanding several expcclitions, one of 
which destroyed the Arab stronghold of Narah, and rose to be 
a general of division. C. espoused the side of Louis Napoleon 
at the time of the coup cCitat. In the Crimean war, he was at 
first second in command of the French army, his chief being 
Marshal St Arnaud, and on his'death succeeded him. He was 
slightly wounded at the battles of Alma and of Inkermann, and 
in 1855 resigned the chief command to General Pelissier. In 
1856 he was raised to the dignity of Marshal of France. In the 
war against the Austrians in 1859, C. had the command of the 
Third Army Corps, and contributed largely to the victories both 
of Magenta and .Solferino. At the beginning of the war with 
Germany in 1870, he nrain bad the command of an army corps, 
and, along with Generals MacMahon and De Bailly, was beaten 
at Woerth on the 6th August of that year. He was shut npwith 
Bazaine in Metz, and on its capitulation was sent as a prisoner 
into Germany. Since the conclusion of the war, C. has token 
no active part in French politics, but is understood to loyally 
support the government of MacMahon. 

Oan'ao 0 trait, a little-frequented channel between Cheda* 
bucto Bay and the Gulf of St Lawrence, is about 2 mile* t)road 
and 17 long. C. Cape is the most easterly point of Nova Scotia. 
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(official), or Oaim'itadt, a town of Wiirtemberg, 
Gernut^, on the Meckar, here crossed by a bridge. It is 2^ 
miles N.£. of Stuttgart by rail, lies in a beautiful district, and 
baa forty mineral springs, of a mean temperature of i6° R. It 
is the centre of the l^ckar trade in fruit and wine, and has a 
parish church of 1471, a large town hall, a fine railway station, 
and a royal theatre (1839), In the vicinity are many splendid 
villas, of which the chief is AiVilhelma, buiit by King Wilhelm in 
1842-51. C. ffias manufactures of cotton and woollen goods, 
yarn, machinciy, steel, oil-cloth, &c. Top. (1S73) 11,804. 

0(^i, a name given to certain oblhiucly placed timbers near 
the bow and stem of wooden ships. In the constructive arts 
generally, any piece placed obliquely or askew is often said to be 
canted. 

Cant, Andrew, a pugnacious Scotch divine of the 17th c., 
was minister first in I’ltsligo (1638), then in Newbatllc, near 
Edinburgh, and afterwards (1640) in Abetdcen. He took an 
active pat t in seeming the siil)Scri))tion of the National Covenant 
in the north country, went with the .Scotch army into luigland 
when it marched against Charles T., and preached before that 
monarch in Edinburgh in 1641. Finally, C. made Aherdefii 
too hot to hold him by denouncing both with tongue and pen 
certain of his congregation, and had to lehnquisli his charge. 
He died about 1664. There aie some anecdotes about C. m 
Wodi'ow’s /Inalccla, 

Cantab'ilo, an Italun woid used as a maik of musical ex¬ 
pression, and denoting that a piece or pluasc is to be peiloiineil 
Bi a smootii manner. 

Oanta'brians, a wild liighland people of ancient Spain, of 
Iberian origin, whose dcsccnd.aiits now occnjiy the region in the 
N. of Spam, stretching along the U.ay of IJiscay (see Ji.ssQtiE 
Provinces and Biscay). Tliey were compaied to the Seytlii.ans 
and Thracians in baibaiism. In war they weie clistiiiguishesl by 
great bravery, especially in their si* years’ (25-19 d.c.) contest 
with the Koninns, by whom they were first e.alled C. Augustus 
himself began this war, which was mainly of a gueiilla character ; 
and it was ended Ijy Agilppa. Later, Tibenus attacked rheir 
towns. The C. were never eiiliiely eonuneicd, the gieat pint of 
them falling hack on the refuge of the moniitains. Their towns 
were eight in mimher, and of these the hot known were Julia- 
briga, near the source of the Ehio (Ihrm), Vellita, and Coiicana. 
From them the Bay of Biscay w.a.s called the .Mau Canta!>ncum, 
and the range which separates tlieir feitilc conntiy in the S. 
from the bare Castilian plateau, tlie Atonies CanUtbrui. 

Can'tal, a mountainous depaitinent of Ccntial Fiance, formed 
out of Upper Auvergne, .and named from the I'lomh-dn-CaiUal, 
a mountain 6095 feet high, nearly in its centre. Area, 2216 sq. 
qiilcs. Pop. (1S72) 231,867. It is wateied by the lloidogne 
and other streams. Only about one-third of the surface is 
aiable, and the grain piodueed is not equal to the consumpt; 
but the mountain pastures aie excellent, and feed numerous 
herds of horned cattle and flocks of slier p, whose wool is in high 
estimation. Its horses, small but strong, aic mirch in rcque.sl 
for the cavidry service of the French army. The famous Roque¬ 
fort cheese Xfromma!^ de Koquefort) Ls made in this department. 
The manufactures aie few and of small impuitaiiLC. The chief 
town is Aurillac. 

Cantari'ni, Simono, surnamed 11 Pesarese, an It.rlian 
painter, born close to Pesaro in 1612. Having seen three isie- 
Uires by Guido, he resolved to study and to rival that master, 
and with this view went to Bologna, enleied Guido’s studio, 
and soon surprised the great painter by his talent. Proud and 
contemptuous of others, he made the artists of Bologna liis 
enemie^ went to Rome, studied the antique and the works ol 
Raphael, and afterwards visited Manila on the invitation of the 
duke. Quarrelling with his new patron, he left for Verona, and 
died or was poisoned there in 1648. He excelled Guido in 
grace of conception, painted hands and feet faultlessly, and was 
true in colour, though his tone was low and grey. His head 
of ' Guido ’ (Bologna), * San Antouio' at Cogli, and ‘ San 
Jacopo ’ at Rimini are masterpieces. Many of Ins etchings on 
copper have been sold as those of Guido. 

Canta'ta, a musical composition. The n,ature of the com¬ 
position which has received this name has vai ied very much at 
different times; what is called a C. at present is commonly a 


secular oratorio, or opera without action, such as Acis and 
Galateat or Stemdale Bennett’s May Quern. A ‘sacred C.' is 
geneially a short or simple oiatorio. 

Canteen', a word of three distinct meanings, t. It de¬ 
notes an establishment in barracks for the exclusive use of troops, 
to supply them with wine, malt liquors, groceries, and other 
articles of food, although no soldier is obliged to buy anything 
at a C. Tile sale of anient spirits is strictly prohibited at 
home stations, but abroad is permitted at the discretion of the 
officer in command, Tlicre is the garrison, the brigade, and the 
regimental C., which used to be under the control of civilians 
called C.-tenants, but are now m.maged by a standing committee 
of throe officei s .ibcoutractors, vi'illi a C.-sergeant as salesman, llie 
latter, who may he a staff, colour, or any other sergeant, lias to lake 
out a licence, and his maximum pay is fis. a day. By the latest C. 
regulations (August 1S72), it was agreed that pensioned non- 
commi.ssioned officers might be appoiiitctl^C.-seri;c.xnts as a ten¬ 
tative measuic, for two years. 'Ihis arrangement is now mode 
permanent. 'I'he profits of the C. are cxpciideil on the soldiers 
and their families. For the regiment they may be spent on 
newspapers and other provisions for the reading-room, theatri¬ 
cals, skittle-alleys, regimental gniden.s, prizes for athletic sports, 
extia mes-ses at Christinas, iefrcshmeiU.s on field-days, and other 
stiicily regimental pm poses. As one instance, the profits 
divided in the isl Royal Sects for the four years 1871-74 
averaged L120 each ye.rr. In the last of these years jfs were 
disiiibuted among the single men of c.rch company, and every 
family receiveil a proportion according to the number of its 
members. 2. A C. denotes a vessel, .sometimes of tin, sometimes 
of wood, whieh holds about tliiee pints, and is used for carrying 
wlialevcr beverage the soUhci may reqiiiie, or be able to obtain, 
on the maich 01 in the field. In the British army it is usually 
made of oak, pamled blue, and siung ovci the shoulder. 3. The 
name C. is also given to a .squ.ne eliest, made of leather or 
wood, and divided into compai tmenls, in whieh military officers 
on foieigii .service p.ick a variety of aiticlcs of plate and other 
table equipage. 

Cun'terbury, an ancient cathedral city of Kent, a county 
in Itself, the metropolitan .sec of all Engl.and, and, under the 
new army regulations, the cavahy di pot for the whole country, is 
silii.aled on the Stout, 50 miles 1 -.. .S.F. of London by the London 
anil Dover loail. Si miles by the .South-Eastern, and 6l miles by 
the London, Chatham and Dover Railway. Besides the cathc- 
dial, C. has twenty chufche..s of the Estahlishment, and among its 
modern liiidilings .rrc a fine public museum, extensive barracks, 
a I.rrge military hob|dia 1 , and a new theatre. In the old church 
of St Marlin, limit in the l21h or I3tli c., Roman bricks and 
Norman sculpluic have been worked up in the walks. In the 
church of St Duu^tan is the Roper vault, in which tliphcadof Sir 
Thomas Moore was buried liy lii.s daughter Mary Roper. In 
183s the \aull was opened, and the head discovered and identi¬ 
fied. St Augustine's Monastery, hiiriit in IIOS, was appropriated 
as a royal p.alace by Henry VIH., was the residence of Lady 
Wolton dining the reheliioii, remained long in the possession of 
her de.scemlant-', and in iS.!), was purchased by J. Beresford 
Hope, Esq., to I'c afterward.-, jiroscincd to the archbishop, and 
evculu.slly conveited into a missionary college. The Dane 
John or Donjon is sujrposed to have been tlie keep of a fortress 
still traceable. Thete are Blue-Coat, Giey-Coat, and other 
schools. 

Corn and hops ate extensively grow.* in the surrounding 
district, and tltcic is consideiable trade in these atiil in wool, 
c.tttle, and biawn, which is laigely m.anufactured here. There 
arc also extensive bicwciie-s, iron-foundries, coacU-faelories, rope- 
walks, and brick-fields. The city returns two members to Par¬ 
liament. Pop. (1S71) 20,962. C. w.as in existence before the 
commencement of the hisioncal period in Britain. It# oldest 
British name was probably Dmsvhern, whence the Durtmer- 
Hum of the Romans; but latlet ly it was e.alled by the British Coer- 
Cant (city of Kent, Kent piobably meaning ‘headland’), whence 
its Latin name Cantuana, and the Old Eng. Canftvara-byrig, mod. 
C. Probably it was a place of -some importance during the Ro- 
ni.an occupation, from its gmsition at the juiictii.m of the military 
roads front Dover and Lyrnpne, the principal Roman liavens. 
It afterwards became thcecapital of the JuUsh kingdom of Kent, 
and here Augustine baptiicd jEthclberlrt. and laid the foundation 
of English Christianity. The dty sufTcred severely from the 
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Danes in the Qlh, loth, and nth centuries. Its later history is 
bound up with that of its magnificent cathedraL 

CathMral of C .—Augustine (according to Bede, Hisi. Eccl., 
lib. i. c. xxxiii.), the first Archbishey of C., repaired a chuicli 
which was said to have been built by Roman Christians, consecra¬ 
ted it in 602, and named it Christ Church. Cuthberl, tlic eleventh 
archbishop, built the church of St John, close to, and almost 
touching Christ Church, in 758, and obtained an order from Rope 
Gregory to the effect that thenceforth all the archbishops of C. 
should be buried in their own church. From this time the shrines 
and relics, and consequently the fame and wealth, of the growing 
cathedral Ircgan to increase. In S91 riegmuiul, the ninclecnlh 
archbishop,‘ bought the blessed in.artyr I’lasius for a great sum of 
gold and silver’ at Rome, brought the body to C., and placed it in 
Christ Church. Odo, the twenty-second aichbishop (940-60), 
raised the walls of Christ Church, reroofed the building, and en¬ 
riched it with the famous relics of .St Wilfrid and St Audeon, by 
virtue of which many miraculous cures were iierfonneil. The 
head of St Swithin was shortly afterwards added. In loil the 
town and the cathedral were sacked and (iied by the Danc.s, but re¬ 
built or restored (about 1023) uiuler Canute, who, accoiuing to 
Gervasius, ‘ gave to Christ Church liis crown of gold, which is 
still kept at the head of the great cross, in the nave of the same.’ 
In 1067 the cathedral accidentally caught fne, and both Chiist 
Church and St John’s, in which the archbishops were buried, 
together with nearly all the mon.astic otficcs, were c onsumed. In 
this conflagration nearly all the ornaments and books, together 
with a vast number of papal bulls and seals, wcic destioyed. 
I.anfranc, Abbot of Caen, was appointed Archbishop of C., and 
commenced his rule in 1070. This energetic and accomplished 
prelate brought with him all the archilectiiial skill and taste of the 
Norman. He razed the old building to the ground, dug out its 
foundations, built a new and noble church, with offices, &c., 
on the old site, and replaced the bodies of bt Duiislan and 
St Elphcge, together with the relics of the saints, in the 
new building. His successor, Anselm (1093), appointed Fmiilf 
his prior. Ernulf took down the E. side of Lniifianc’s church, 
and rebuilt it much more magnificently, with sjdendid painted 
glass window.s, marble pavements, and pictures. Eniull’s 
work was continued by his successor Conrad, under whom 
that part of the church which cxtemls to the E. of the great 
tower was constructed. The church thus founded and finished 
by I.atifranc, Imtenlarged under Anselm, was dedicated by Aich- 
bishnp William, May 4, 1130, in presence of Henry, King of 
England, David, King of .Scotland, and all the bishop.s of Eng- 
hind. In 1174 the catliedr.ll look fi'e, and its w.alls and columns 
were much weakened. French and English artificers were sum¬ 
moned to examine and report upon the building, and finally the 
work of restoring it was confided to a French woikinan, (liiillaiime 
of Sens, in Champagne. After labouring for five years, Guillaume 
was hurt by a fall, and the supeiintcmlence of the works, Ger- 
s'asius tells us, came into the liands of one ‘ William by name, 
English by nation, small in body, but in workmanship of many 
kinds acute and honest.’ The restoration w.is completed and 
the structure roofed in I1S4. Gieat part of the cathedral re¬ 
mains substantially unaltered from the time of the second 
William to our own day. Henry di Estria, prior from 1285 to 
1331, ‘decorated the choir <'f the church with most beauttful 
stonew'ork, delicately carved.’ Bccket’a crown, at the eastern 
end of the cathedral, was erectetl during the life of the great 
archbishop, and after his assassination in the N. transept- a 
spot known afterwaidsas the Mnrtyrium —in 1170, .a splendid 
shrine was erected in his honour. It consisted of stonework 
nboht 6 feet high ; but its upper portion was a wooden frame¬ 
work overlaid with plates of gold, and enriched with jewels, 
earls, &e. Within the upjter portion the bones of Bccket were 
opt in an iron chest. A pilgrimage to this spot was the most 
popularact of piety in England duiing the middle ages:— 

* Thntmc loiifrea folk to gon on pifgrimaccK, 

A'lU pslmcrs for to secken stroiinge strondcs 
To feme halwes, koiirhe in snndry lonilcs; 

Ajitisfifciat'y<,/Tom every schtrn tndt 
Of l^Ngelendt iff i'ounferbury they fveflde, 

The holy blissful martir for to seeVe, 

That hem have holpeu whan that llicy were Ice.' 

Prologue to Chaucer’s Caniertuty Talet, 

The shrine was demolished by order of Henry VHT., and the 
bones of St Thomas publicly burned in 1538. The nave, the 


transepts, and the pillars of the central tower were all builjj^^riftg 
the same period—the end of the 14th and the begiBning 5 
the 15th c. The central tower, or Angel steeple, was built by 
Thomas Goldston (prior from 1495 I 5 t 7 )« cathedred 

unites in itself examples of every style of architecture that has 
flourished in England. The later additions and restorations are 
in the Fcipendicular style, but the moss of the building is Nor¬ 
man or Early ICnglitth. 'The form of the structure is that of a 
double cfos.s, 545 feet long and 71 feet broad, and itis surmounted 
by a magnificent central tower 235 feet high. The bell tower is 
regarded as one of the most beautiful specimens of Perpendicular 
arcliilCLtiire in England; the choir, 200 feet long by 30 feet 
broad, is the mo.st .spacious in the country, and the crypts are 
unique for extent and altitude. Among the most remarkable 
tombs are those of the Black Prince, Lady Muhun, Henry IV. and 
his queen, Marg.aiet Holland and her two husbands, John, Earl 
of Somerset (tiled 1410), and Thomas, Duke of Clarence (died 
1420), Isabel, Countess of Athol, and nearly sixty archbishops. 
Sec Archtieitural History of C., by Willis (Lond. 1845). 

Canterbury. See New Zealand, 

Canterbury Bella. Sec Campanula. 

CantbarolTus. See Eihiile Fu.ngi, 

Cantbar'idine is a crystalline sulistancc contained in the 
canth.iridis beetle or Spanish Jiy (Cantharis tfesuaioria's, and ap¬ 
pears to occur in greatest abundance in the head and antennre of 
the insect. The composttioii of C. is expressed by llie formula 
C|(ll(jOj. Taken internally, even in small quantity, C. acts as a, 
violent irritant poison, particuhirly afficting the bladder and 
sexual organs. Applied externally, it causes blistering of the 
skin, and is used for that purpose in inpdicine {fiy-Htsters), In 
rare ca.scs C. is employed as a medicine. 

Can'tharia (pi. CantharUos, Gr. ‘little flics’) vesicatoria, 
the blistering beetle or Spanish lly, is an insect belonging to the 
order CoUoptora (ij. v). Several species of the genus C. possess 
blistering ])roperttes, but the only one used in medicine is C. V. 
This is a small beetle nearly I inch in length, of a bright green 
colour, and emitting .a nauseous odour. The body is covered with 
whitish hairs. The head is l.trge and somewh.al he-sit-shapcil; the 
thorax, about llie size of the Iie.ad. The wing-covers (elvtus) .are 
of a shilling green. So marked is this colour that, when redured 
to a fine ixiwiler, it c.ui easily be rletccled; and, even in poisoning 
with C., the .shilling particles are perceptible in the substance 
vomited. C. is found in most ICiirupean countries, e.specially 
Italy and .Spain, and occasionally in England. The insects are 
collected for medicinal purposes chiefly m Hungary. The season 
when this is ilone is May, and the mode adopted is to spread 
cloths under the trees on which they are found, and to violently 
shake the trees. The operation is perfoimcd in the morning o» 
evening, when the beetles are less active. The collectors cover 
their faces with veils, and wear gloves on their hands, to keep 
them from being blistered. The cantharidcs arc then killed by 
exposing them to the vapour of vinegar, hot w.ater, or turpentine, 
anil are afterwards drieil in the sun. They require to be kept in 
w'ell-stopped Ixzttles, ticing liable to the atl.ack of miv^s. A few 
drops of .strong acetic acid is the best means of preserving them. 
Blistering flies have been used in medicine for more Ulan 2000 
years, but the evidence is very conclusive that it was not the 
genus C. that was used, but a different insect. 

When ap)>licd to the skin, C. speedily produces redness, 
and in ten or twelve hours a blister. It forms the active 
ingredient of the well-known ‘ fly-blister ' (see Blisters), com¬ 
posed of G., mixed with yellow w'ax, suet, lard, and resin; is 
al.su the chief ingredient of all blistering fluids, and is a prin- 
ctp.ll constituent of most .stimulant hair-washes. When swal¬ 
lowed, it is an irritant poison, to which llicre is no known 
antidote. The treatment constilcred the best is to use emetics for 
the purpose of emptying the stomach, to give opiates to relieve 
pain, and soothing dunks, ns barley-water. C. has a special 
action on the kidneys, and, whether taken internally or applied 
as a blister, is apt to cause the urine to be bloody. 

Can'tbium, a geiitis of plants belonging to the natural order 
Ciiichonaceit. C. purviflorum is used for making fences In India, 
and the leaves as an ingredient in curries. 

Oan'ticleB (Lat, ‘ little songs ’), a book of the Bible, called in 
the authorised version the Song of Solomon, in Hebrew the Song 
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I. As to its authors, the tradition that it is the com* 
positiot^|f Solomon has been called in question, and thought to 
be in the highest degree improbable by not a few modem critics. 
2. As to the meaning, the favourite mode of interpreting it has 
always been (i) the a/, according to which it describes, 

in the language of love, the relations existing between Jehovah 
and the people of Israel, between Christ and the Church, between 
Ezra and the ten tribes, Solomon and Wisdom, the active and re¬ 
ceptive intclleot (scholastic), &c. Another mode is (2) the typical, 
according to which it describes the marriage of Solomon with 
(a) Pharaoh’s daughter, or (/<) an Israelitish woman. According 
to (3^the literal school of inteipreters, it consists of a number of 
erotic songs, and as a whole is intended ‘ to display the victory 
of humble and constant love over the temptations of wealtli and 
royalty.’ See 7 ’/;^ by Ginsburg (1S64). 

Cantire', or Kintyro (Gael, ‘headland’), a peninsula form¬ 
ing the southern part of Argyleshire, 40 mile.s long, with an 
average breadth of bj miles, and lying between the Firth of 
(dyde and the Atlantic Ocean. It contains numerous small 
lochs and moorish hills of no great elevation. Ttairy-farming is 
attended to rather than agriculture; the herring, cod, and ling 
fisheries are important, and the distilling of wliisky is carried on 
extensively in Campbelton (q. v.). U'here are numerous small 
ecclesiastical remains, several vitrified foils, and perpendiculai 
crosses of slate, rudely carved and inscribed. Pop. about iK.ooo. 
C. was the sc.at of the eailiest Scoto-lii.sh colony (6th c.), and 
in the dim semi-hi.storic records of their progress it occupies a 
iiiore import.mt position than it has ever since done. As one of 
the first homes of Christiauity in Pictland, it soon abounded willi 
cliapels and iiroiiastciics, and only began to lose its importance 
when the seat of ihe Scottish moiiaicliy was removed to Forteviol 
in the 9th c. 

Canto Eermo, in chureh music, Plain e (q. v.). 

Can'ton (projieily A'^iian^-inii -, or Kiratij^-tuni^-chu-fti, ‘the 
metiopolis ’), the capital of a province of the same name, m the S. 
of China, on the left bank of the Chu-Ki.arrg (I’earl river), or C. 
river, wliich is formed by the unioir of the Si-, Pe-, and Tung- 
Kiang (W,, N., and E. rivers), and which, below the town, sepa¬ 
rates again into a imillitudinous nctwoik of streams, entering tl'e 
sea (.hiclly, however, by one gie.rt estuary. The river n.iiiows 
into the Ilona Tigiis (q. v.) befoie exp.mdii)g into this cstuaiy, 
at the mouth of wliich lies Macao (q. v.) on ihe W., and Hong- 
Kong (q. v.) on the F.. C. is 90 miles from the sea, and is siir- 
rouii'lcil by a lirick wall, raised on ,1 sandstone b.cse, and which 
has a height of 25 feet, a thickness of 20, and a ciicuniferettce of 
6 miles. It is traversed by another wall from F.. to W., dividing 
it into the old or Tartar town in the N., and the new or Chinese 
town in the S. The former of tiiesc walls is pierced by fillecn, 
the latter by four gates. The town is iriteisected by many canals, 
on which there is much active trade, ami on both sides tif the 
river there ate several large suburlts, the ]iriiicipal ones being 
Mon.an, on an ishriid of tlie same iname, and the great maritime 
colony of Tankix The number of boats on the river has been 
estimated at 84,000, and the boatmen at 300,000. 'I'he old town 
is badly biiiH, and in the N. the houses give ]ilacc to gaidoiis 
and ponds. Confined by the S. wall to a distance of 300 feet 
from the river, the new town, wliieli is Ihe seat of the governor 
•and of customs commissioners, lias many fine shops, palaces, 
temples, schools, and promenades, but tlie .streets are geneially 
short, and only about 8 feet broad, although cleaner than in 
other Chinese towns. Many of the streets are entirely occupied 
liy a single trade. Both C. and suburbs arc well supplied vvilli 
good spring water. The public buildings are more lemarkahle 
for their size than for arcliitectural beauty. ’I'liere are as flaatiy 
ns 120 joss-houses or temples, to which are attached some 2000 
liuddhist priests and nuns. In the old town there are two 
ancient pagodas, and a Moh.ammedan mosque, with a minaret 
160 feet high. C. has three high schools, with 200 pupils each, 
besides some twenty inferior schools. Great numbers of tlie 
inhabitants are in the service of Europeans, with whom they 
communicate in a broken English jargon. C. was till 1857 the 
chief port of China open to foreign commerce. It has still an 
important trade, especially in the staples, silk and lea. In 1S74 
the total exports amounted to ;^4,6io,47o, and imports to 
.1^1.985,701, exclusive of treasure. In the same year the export 
of tea was ;ti3,S39.<io8 lbs.; of silk, ;£3,S84,787 lbs. The 


C. tea hjLS many of the finer qualities of those produced in the 
Foochow districts. Of the other exports the chief are sugar, 
preserves, ciis.sia lignia, pottery, fans, fireworks, glass-waies, 
and matting; among the imports, opium, cotton and woollen 
goods, copiier, iron, lead, steel, cutle^, &c. The chief kinds of 
opium imported are Malwa, I’atua, and Benares, but the quan¬ 
tity is quite unknown, owing to the extent to which it is smug¬ 
gled fiom llong-Kong and other places, lire inuiprt trade is 
almost cntiiely 111 the liaiuls of native merchants, in 1874 there 
entered the port 701 ships of 345,433 tons, and cleared 793 of 
347,069 tons. There is a vast river and coasting trade in junks. 
IIong-Kong is gradually iiut surely affecting the prosperity of 
C., for which it acts as a depot or bonded warehouse. The 
steamers from IIong-Kong convey to and fro daily from 600 to 
1200 p.asseiigeis. Together with its subiirlis, C. has a pop. of 
l.txxi.ooo. Among tlie early traders with C. were the Arabs in 
Ibe 9th, the I’oi tiiguc.se in the l6lh, and the Hutch in the lylh c. 
About the close of the last-n-micd centiiiy, the English found 
their way thither, .snd tlie Ficsl India Coiiip.my gradually acquired 
a monopoly of the traffic, which only expired in 1834. The 
conduct of the hvng merchants and the mandarins led to a war 
with Englniul in 18^0, which resulted in the treaty of PPankin, 
by which C. liccame one of the five ports opened to foreign 
commerce, 't he piovince of C. lias an area of 79,456 sq. miles, 
and a pop. of 19,147,030. 

Canton, in hcialdry, is a Kuhordinary (q. v.). It is cut off 
by two lines, oeeupic.s a corner, either dexter or sinLster, but 
mo.st freqiu-nily dexter, of the shielil, and is smaller than the 
qiiaricr, l>cing about a thiul in size of the chief. 

Cantannee, iii lierahlry, niean.s placed in the canton quarter of 
a shield; .also pl.aced between four cliaiges, such as scallop shells. 

Canton (Fr. canton ; origin unknown according to Br.achet, 
liut pi-ihaps connected with the Ger. kante, a corner, seen in the 
English Kent) has a double meaning in geography, r. In .Switzer¬ 
land it denotes a portion of territory whicli pos.sesses a separate 
goveinment of its own, but is at the same time a member of the 
National Confederation. Tlie lliiiled Slates of Aiiieric.a. in some 
respects picsent a paiallcl to the Swiss ( antoiis. 2. Jn I ranee the 
iiaiiic is given to the subdivisions of an .itroiidisscmeiit. 

Can'tonineuts, a military teiiii, inc.ining, in I'.urope, farm* 
houses, villagis, and towns in vvliidi an army finds rest or 
slielter duiing Uie intervals of active opeiation in a camp.iign. 
Ihe soldieis are not under canvas in C. as they ate in an en¬ 
campment. 'I'lie qu.artermaster-genei.al selects a district of 
■iinjile areommotl.ition lor tlie location of the troops; and 
around and llirougiiout which ni.iiii guards, jiickets, senti ies, bar¬ 
ricades, and otlici piccaulii'lis ag.ain'-t .stirpii-c by the enemy, may 
lie convciiieiilly plac'e <1 In India C. arc ordinary ariangemeiits 
for the liousing of soUlier.s during peace, but they aic of slighter 
.and less peiuianent charactei than H.in.acks (q. v.).' There are 
excellent solidly-liuill barracks for officers and soldiers at Cal¬ 
cutta, liomLiay, and M.adras; but in almost all other parts of the 
countiy the regiincnis live in C., at which the soldieis are housed 
in huts they Imild itimiselves, and the officers have their Bunga¬ 
lows (q. v.), which usually skiit Ihe parade-grounds. The 
mess-rooms of tlie officers, liowever, aie within the lines of the 
G.— liall-ronms, ihe.itres, and lacket-courts aie common at the 
l.iiger stations, and a iacecoui.se with its giand stand is a usual 
feaiurc. Theie is alway.s, also, a bazaar for tne convenience of 
tlie native ttoi>i s. 

Canton’s Vliosphorus is an impure sulphide of calcium 
(CaS) piepared by heating ealciued oyster sliells with sulpiiurdn 
a clovcd crucible. Alter exposure to light, it appears to glow 
when brought into a daik room. .See rnosntORESCJvNCK. 

Can'tu, Cesaro, nii Italian historian, bom 5th Septemlier 
t8o5,at BiO'.cia, N. Italy. At the age ol eighteen he ms ap¬ 
pointed I’lofe.-sor of Beiles-l.etlres >t Sondiio, V’altcllina ; was 
imprisoned for a year fur expressing I.iberal ideas in his Jiagion‘ 
amenti snita M/on'a Lumbarda nit Seeolo XVIA (Mil. 1842 ; 
21st ed. 1.S64); anil compixsed in prison Margherita Pusterla 
(Flor. 1845: 3(>tli eil. 1S64), an hisioiical romance. Ills prin¬ 
cipal woik is iheA/iuiir (1837-42, Turin and Palermo, 

qtli ed. 1S64). C. is also the author of some popular hymns, 
of llie Pi.rnasso (1843), Ston'a itegl’ Italiam (1859), 

I Milano ; Storia del Popol<\e pel JPopolo (1871), and other histori* 
I cal works. 
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Can'uta (originally Cnut, latinised Canutus, Fr. CanuU, 
then by change of accent English C.)> King of Denmark and 
England, succeeded his father Swegen on the Danish throne 
in 1014. He began his reign by ravaging the £. and S. of 
England, in revenge for the massacre of Danes perpetrated by 
riJtTielred the Unready. The victory of Assandun and the death 
of Eadmund Ironside in 1016, who had l>ravely opposed him for 
a time, left him sole ruler of England, Although his rule 
opened with m-issacre and assassination, his conduct suddenly 
changed, and he governed for nearly twenty yc.ars with mercy, 
wisdom, and justice, making no distinction between Dane and 
Englishman. He conciliated the esteem of his subjects, and his 
reign was trancjuil and prosperous. C. revived Dunstan’s policy, 
budt many churches and monasteries, and even made a pd- 

f rimage to Rome. Ills favourite scheme was to weld Norway, 
lenmark, and England into a great northern kingdom. He 
died at Shaftesbury, 12th November 10.^5. A fragment of song 
wliich he is said to have composed nhile listening to the psalm 
of the monks of Ely, and which was sung for a bundled years 
after the Conquest, is still preserved :— 

* Meric sungen the rauneches binnen Ely, 

TIih Cnut chine reii there by ; 

Kuuctb, cnihtes. noer the land. 

And here we thee muneches s.ieng. 

See Freeman’s Nvfman Conquest, vol. i. pp. 3C0 475. 

Canvas, a strong, coarse, unbleached cloth made of hemp, 
and used for tent-coverings, sails of ships, &c. The term is tic- 
rived from the classical and scientific name of the hemp plant, 
Cannabis. 

Canvas (painter's) is prepared for t.-iking on oil-paint by 
lieing pritned or grounded, usu.dly of a neutral grey tint. There 
are certain recognised sizes of C., as the kit cat, about 28 by 3d 
inches ; the turn-quarters, 25 by 30 inches; halj-len"th, 40 by 
SO inches j Bishops’ half-ten^t/i, 44 or 45 liy 56 inches ; Bishops' 
whoie leupth, 58 by 94. 

Canzo'ne (Ital. a song, I.at. cano, ‘ T sing ’), a form of lyric 
which originated in the I'loveitf.il <an<ot, and w.as adopted and 
regulated by the Italians duiiiig the I3tli c. From Pctr.-irch, 
who gave it uniformity .and poli-.b, it was called C. t'etranhesca. 
it dealt with light and with solemn subjects, and coiisiste'.l of 
several stanzas, of wliich the last was generally shorter tli.nn 
the others. In the C. Anacrcontica consideiahle licence in 
rhyme and rhythm w.is permitlcd. The C. Pindarua, intio- 
duced in the l6th c., treated of loftier themes than the other 
canzoni, and was divided into strophe, aiitistrophe, and epode. 
ITiis last form of canzoni was especially cultivated by Chiabreia, 
sumamed the Italian I’lndar, many of whose canzoni arc truly 
sublime. 

Canzonet is, in Italian poetry, a C. of short verses ; in music, 
a song generally of two or three parts. 

Oaout'chouc, Oum Elastic, or India-Rubber, is an 
exudation obtained from the stems of m.any trees growiin; 
throughout the tropical regions. As it flows from the trees it i.s 
a milky juice, with the colour and consistency of thin cream, but 
it graaually thickens on exposure to the air, and becomes the 
tenacious, clastic body familiarly known as india-rubber. C. 
is a pure hydro-carbon, containii^ 87 '5 per cent, of carbon and 
I2'5 of hydrogen, but two dillcrent principles are found in 
Us constitution, one of which is solid, tenacious, and clastic, 
and little aflccted by solvents, heat, or cold ; while the other 
Is viscid, ductile, and perfectly soluble in essenti.il oil and other 
solvents. C. melts at a temperature of 248° F.ahr., and if not 
submitted to a higher heat resumes its original properties on 
cooling, and it burns with a bright but smoky flame, emitting a 
rather acrid odour. The varieties of C. found in commcicc are 
pretty numerous, differing as to the countries whence they come, 
their botanical souice, firmness, and tenacity and purity. The 
following are the denominations under which the principal kinds 
come to the markets : Para * bottle’ and ‘ scrap,’ Ceara ‘ lump’ 
and ‘ scrap,’ derived from Hevra Cuayanensis and other species; 
Honduras, Guayaquil ‘pressed’ and ‘damp,’ and W. Indian 
‘ sheet ’ and ‘ scrap ’ from Castillaa etastica ; Assam or Silhet, 
E. Indian, and Singapore from Ficus elastica and other species ; 
Romeo or Gutta Susu from Utceola elastica ; Madagascar, a pale- 
brown firm rubber, from Vakea Madap^ascariensis; and African 
‘ tongue,’ • ball,* and ‘ niggers,’ from '.arious trees not yet satis¬ 
factorily determined. 
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The first specimens of C. brought to Europe werevjvbcni^ 
by M. de la Condamine in 173I? on his return jouibOT from 
Peru by way of riie Amazon, * It is,’ said M. de la Condamine. 
' a most singular resin, as much by the use to which it is devoted 
as by its nature, which is a problem to our most expert chemists. 
It flows from a tree growing in several parts of America, and is 
called C. by the Mainas Indians on the banks of the Amazon,’ 
In the N. of Quito he found the same resin obtained from a tree 
called Hy 6 r 6 , from wliich the natives made a‘ kind of water¬ 
proofed cloth, models of fruits, birds, &c., and boots ; while in 
another quarter he found that the natives fashioned it into a 
syringe-like bottle for holding liquids, whence the Portuguese 
colonists called the tree Pao de Xirtnga. In 1770 Dr Priestley 
called attention to its value far effacing pencil-marks—a purpose 
to which it was originally devoted in England, whence its name, 
india-rubber. 

Towards the end of last century, many attempts were made 
to discover a means of waterproofing garments with C., and for 
this purpose it was endeavoured to bring the material in its ori¬ 
ginal liquid condition to Europe, but these efforts failed. lEe 
late Professor Syme of Edinburgh is said to have been the first 
to discover an efficient means of waterproofing; but the intro¬ 
duction of the art is usually a.ssociated with the name of Mt 
Charles Macintosh, who obtained a patent fur wateiproofcd 
cloth in 1823, and whose manufactures under the name of ‘ Mac¬ 
intoshes ’ soon attaineil an enormous reputation. Macintosh 
dissolved scrap C. in coal oil, or oil of turpentine, by trituration 
with heat in a clo.se iron vessel, which produced a thick vami.sh. 
This vaiiiish he smeared uniformly over one surface of the clotVi 
to be proofed, and, after diying, a second, and then a third 
coating was given. Two webs so tieated weie brought face to 
face, and were made to adhere firmly to e.seh other, so that the 
Macintoshed cloth had the appearance of a double texture ol 
ordinaiy cloth, the waterproofing being entirely in the centre. 
The popularity of the Macintoshes soon waned when it was 
found to be injuriously affected by changes of tempeiature, be¬ 
coming hard, stiff, and sonorous in cold, and in heat evolving an 
unple.rsant odour of the solvent oil used in piepaiing the var¬ 
nish. These objeclions weie subsequently obviated by the pro¬ 
cess of vulcanisation (described below), and now waterproofed 
fabrics are chiefly prepared as single texiures. A composition 
consisting of C. 33 parts, lithaige 50, carbonate of lime 10, 
lampblack 2, and sulphur 5, is dissolved in too parts of benzine 
to form the proofing vainish, 'f'his is applied in very thin lay- 
eis to cotton, woollen, or silk tissue, c.are being taken to evapo¬ 
rate the volatile oil between each application, and it is vulcan¬ 
ised by exposure to heat under a pressure of four atmospheres. 
Rubber rolled out into thin sheets is also applied for some 
kinds of waterproofing. In addition to clothing, waterproofed 
tissues are now employed for water-lmgs, cushions, beds, sheet¬ 
ing, &c. 

While in England attention was being devoted to these uses 
of C., its elastic properties were being utilised in France, and 
MM. Rattier and Guibal developed the manufacture of elastic 
tissues in the form of cords, belts, bands, web, &e. They 
flattened the finest Para C. into broad thin discs by means of 
heat and pressure, which they then cut up into long banda, from 
which they cut threads by means of ingenious m.achinery, the 
threads being joined end to end by the native adhesiveness of 
the ruliber. These tlireads are inelasticated by being stretched 
seven or eight times their- proper length in reeling, and are 
left so stretched for about a week. It can then be worked up 
into any tissue, and its elasticity renewed by beating. Elastic 
web used for gusset boots and for many dress purposes, is still 
made of unvulcanised as well as of vulcanised rubber. 

About the year 1842 Mr C. Goodyear, an American, discovered 
a process of treating and preparing C., by which its properties 
arc so modified that it becomes in effect a new substance, and a 
powerful stimulus was thereby given to the C. industry. Mr 
Goodyear did not patent his process in England, and Mr Thomas 
Hancock of Newington, London, after a series of investigations, 
succeeded in producing the same effect by a process which he 
patented in 1843, and which afterwards became known as 'vul¬ 
canisation.’ The process consists in combining from 2 to lO per 
cent, of flowers of sulphur with C., under tlie influence of heat 
ranging from 270* to 300* Fahr. Under this treatment, C. as¬ 
sumes a grey aspect, it no longer softens, though it becomes 
more highly elastic with the application of heat, it does not sen- 
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liTrfjr with cold, fresh cut edges do not adhere to each 

other, and it is not acted on by the solvents which reduce C. in 
its unvulcanised condition. The change effected by sulphur is 
explained on the theory that it combines with the soft or semi¬ 
fluid constituents of C., which thereby acquires greater consis¬ 
tency, and ceases to be affected by heat or cold or tlie solvents, 
all of which chiefly act on this constituent and the natural rub¬ 
ber. Vulcanisation is effected in several different ways, such as 
first by immerfing sheet C. in flowers of sulphur heated to 23 S°, 
till itabsorbs about ^ of its weight, .snd then heating a short time 
to 300’ Falir. Second, by immersing the C. in a mixture of 100 
of bifulpliide of carbon, and 2 "5 of chloride of carbon, and 
plunging it on witlnliawal into water to decompose the excess 
of chloiide of sulphur. Thitd, by powdering too parts of C. in 
rough laminx, in a mixture of 4 parts of flowers of sulphur, and 
50 of slaked lime, pressing it between rollers to incorporate the 
powder, woi king it up into fabrics, and exposing the finished 
articles for an hour to the action of steam. 

When C. is combined with a much laiger pioportionof sulphur 
than is used for vulcanisation, under htgh Iieat and piessiiie a 
still greater change is produced in its physical charactei istics, and 
we obtain the hard, black, horny-like substance known as vul¬ 
canite or ebonite. In the preparation of ebonite from 30 to 50 
parts of sulphur arc rolled up with 100 of infciior C. into a cake, 
and exposed for fiom seven to twelve hours to a temperature of 
345" Kahr. under a pressure of five atmospheres. At the end of ] 
that time the compound is found to have become hard, solid, and 
black, capable of iccciving a high polish, and fit to be used as a 
^bstitute for hoin, whalebone, jet, ebony, &c. 

A groat pro))ortion of C. as impoited is in agglomerated 
masses of small shreds called 'scrap,’ and in what comes as solid 
cake or bottle-rubber, manjr impurities and adulterations aie 
usually piesent. The material must be prepared for manufactur¬ 
ing operations by being formed into pure homogeneous masses, 
and for this end it is cut up into small slices and washed in warm 
water. These washed pieces aie passed repeatedly between iron 
rollers having indented surfaces and cutting edges, to which water 
is applied, and by alternate slashing, cutting, and squeezing, the 
rubber is purified and foimcd into solid homogeneous masses. 
These masses aic pressed in muuhls by screw presses, and aie 
then ready for any of the above-detailed manufacturing opera¬ 
tions. 'I he operation of cleansing is called ‘ mastication,’ from 
its similarity in method and effect to the chewing of india-rubber 
practised by schoolboys. 

The variety of purposes to which C., alone or iu combination, 
is devoted, and the forms it is made to assume, would defy enu¬ 
meration. In its natural condition it is used as ‘rubber’ and for 
elastic web manufacture, though vulcanised thread is also much 
employeil for elastic tissues. Paste or varnish of C. dissolved in 
spiiils of turpentine or benzine is used in bookbinding and damp¬ 
proofing. Among the diverse applications of vulcanised C. may 
be enumerated springs and Iniffers, gas and water pipes, fiie 
hose, door mats, playing balls, dolls, and other toys, tobacco 
pouches, washers, wringing cylinders, machine belling, life-belts, 
water and airproof bags, cushions, and beds, waterproof sheeting, 
and nursery, appliances, &c. For many of these purposes the 
vulcanised C. is combined with one or more layers of woven 
fabric. Vulcanite or ebonite is used for insulators for tclcgTal^llic 
and electrical apparatus, combs, brooches, ornamental chains, 
crosses, &c., buttons, drinking vessels, funnels, chemical appara¬ 
tus, speaking-tubes, stethoscojMts, and generally for purposes to 
which horn and whalebone are applicable. Elastic tissues are 
besides applied to a great variety of useful puiposes, both geneiol 
and surgical, many of which readily suggest themselves. 

Cap, a nautical term, meaning a strong, thick block of wood, 
holding two masts together, when one is erected at the head of 
another. When made of iron it called a trance. C. also 
means a covering of tarred canvas at the end of a rope. 

Cap of Maintenanco is generally a cap worn by royal and 
noble persons on state occasions. Specifically it means a cap 
of state carried before a monarch of England at the coronation. 

Capa'city, Legal, means the condition of an individnni, 
making him or her fit for the application of the civil and cri¬ 
minal law. To some extent all nave L. C. except the insane, 
but many classes have it only partially. Married women, 
aliens, uffants—in Scotland minors and pupils—convicts, out¬ 
laws, have only partial L. C. See Acs, Alien, Outlaw. 
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Cap-&-Pie', armed at alt points (Fr. from htad to foot), 

Oapar'ieoned, in heraldry, is applied to a war-horse com¬ 
pletely furnished for the fiekl. 

Cape (It. capo, and Fr. cap, out of the Lat. caput, ‘ the head *) 
is the name given to larger promontorie."!, as the N. C. (of Europe), 
C. Ifom, C. of Good Hope, C. Comotm, &c. In this use it is 
synonymous with llie Arabic rdf (head), Scandinavian ndf, Low¬ 
land Sc. ness, Fr. nez (nose), and Spanish punto (a prfint). "The 
various capes requiring notice are described, not under C., but 
under their proper names. 

Cape, or properly Vaunks Itiver, in Central America, 
after a course of nearly 300 miles, falls into the Caribbean Sea 
near Cape Gracios-a-Uios, whence its popular name. It is navi¬ 
gable for some distance from its moutli. 

Capo Bre'ton, an island at the entrance of the Bay of St 
I.awrcnce, off Nova Scotia, from which it is separated by Che- 
dabuclo Bay and the Gut of Canso. It (|itcnds from N.E. to 
S.W., is 100 miles long, and 75 broad, has an area of 3120 sq. 
miles, and a pop. (1S71) of 26,454. It has a steep rocky coast, 
much indented on the W., and in the interior there is a deep 
gulf, connected by the small Bras d’Or with the sea. The cli¬ 
mate is he.iUliy, and the suifacc fertile, especially along the Bras 
d’Or and the banks of tlic numerous .small streams. The chief 
industries arc agriculture, coal-miiiing, and fishing. There are 
considerable exports of Coal, fish, and timiier. Sydney is the 
capital, and among other towns aie I’ort Hood and Arichat. 
C. B. was captured by llie English from tlie French in 1745, 
then restored to I'miice again, and once more taken in 1758, 
It was fin.illy ceded in 1763, and was annexed to the ptov'mee 
of Nova Scotia in 1820. See Brownie’s C. 1 )., 1871. 

Cape Coaet Castle, a fortified Biitisli settlement on the 
Gold Coast, Upper Guinea, with a pop. of 10,000. It is tlie 
ccntic of Biitish trade in tins legion, and exports a considerahle 
quantity of gold dust, palm oil, and maize. Here landed the 
troops sent out under Sir Garnet WoKlcy in 1873 for the war 
with tile King of Ashanlce. 

Cape God, a naiTow peninsula of Massachusetts, U.S., 65 
mile.s long, at the norlliern end of which is a revolving light, 
155 feet above the sea level. C. C. Bay, 25 miles broad, opens 
to the N. 

Capo Colony, named from the Cape of Good Hope, is the 
largest of the four S. African colonies, lias an estimated area of 
301,000 so. miles, and a pop. (1868) of 636.158, and extends in 
lat. 28' 10'-34* 21' S., and long. lS° 29'-28" 20' E. It occupies 
the entire breadth of the S. extremity of tlie continent, and is 
bounded N. by the Orange River, E. in part by the Tees, a 
small tributary of the Orange River, by the Storm Berge, and 
by the Great Kci and its tributary llie Indwc, S. bj^thc Indian 
Ocean, and W. by the Atlantic. Its greatest length from N. to 
S. is 600 miles, and its breadth 450, while the coast-line has a 
total length of 960 miles. The principal inlets, proceeding from 
the W., arc St Helena Bay, Table B.iy, False Bay, Walker’s 
Bay, St Sebastian’s Bay, and Algoa Bay, The colony now con¬ 
sists of an E. and W. Fiovince, each divided into sixteen electoral 
divisions, which in turn arc subdivided for fiscal and magisterial 
pui poses. 

The interior of the country consists of tablelands which range 
from 1000 to 4000 feet high, and are encircled by a chain of 
mountains parallel to the coast, and distant from it about 150 
miles. These mountains are named R''ggevcld in the W., 
Nieuweveld in the S., and Storm Berge in the E. as they pass 
into Kaffraria. They have an average altitude of about qcxx) 
feet, and their highest peak is Mount Compass (10,250) in 
the central range. From the coast the land rises to the base 
of tills mountain chain in thicc successive terraces—tl^e first 
reaching inland from 25 to 50 miles to the Little Black range; 
the second as much furtlier, to the Great Black range; and 
the third, about 100 miles broad and 30CX) fcqt high, form¬ 
ing the Great Karroo, a ' hard ’ plain, nearly bare for nine 
months in the year, hut after the rains covered with grass and 
flowers (lilies, irises, amaryllis, &c.). The great river is the 
Orange or Gariep, which forms the N. boundary. Its prin¬ 
cipal southern tributary, the Fish River, rises in the Nieuwe¬ 
veld Mountains, and h^ a northerly course of 300 miles. 
The principal coast rivers, all inferior in length to the Fish 
River, are, in the W., the Elephant and Buffalo; in the S., the 
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Urecde, Gaunt*, Gaintoo, and Sunday; and, in the S.E., the 
Great Fish and Great Kel The climate U exceedingly mild 
and diy, and the colony is singularly free from epidemic dis¬ 
eases. The n»ean temperature is 6l* 26' F. in the shade, and 
the annual roinfall about 25 inches. In the E. Province rain 
mainly falls in summer; in the Cape districts the reverse is the 
case, and long droughts are occasionally followed by heavy 
floods. June and July are the coldest mouths, and the warmest 
aie December andjanuaiy. All the land in the W. Province 
is specially adapted for the growth of wheat and other gp-ains. 
Large tracts in the Cape districts have a highly productive soil 
of loam and clay mixed with gravel and decomposed granite. 
George, the maritime district which borders the E. Province, 
contains a great belt of forest lands. To the N. of the great 
mountain range are the spilendid valleys of the Long Kloof, 
occupied originally by the large stock farms of the old Dutch 
proprietors, now miserably subdivided in the bands of tlieir 
descendants. The soil of the E. Province is in great part fertile. 
A portion of Uitenhage is veiy productive. Albany and Victoria, 
two of the richest counties, embrace a line variety of Jiill and 
dale and pasture lands. The districts to the N. of Grahams- 
town (the capital of the E. Province) are pastoral, and would 
require inigalion to render them fit for agriculture. In the 
extreme E. aie the cereal-growing counties of Queenstown and 
llritisU KaflTiarla. Giiqualand \V. (q. v.), containing the famous 
tii.imond fieldi, was formally annexed in 1S76, and tlicTransvaal 
in 1877. 'I'he fruits of tempeiate and tropical cllincs have been 
iiilrodiiced into many of these districts. 

The zoology of the colony has undergone great changes within 
compar.atively Late years. Wild animals have almost entirely dis¬ 
appeared, and in their jilacc there is now abundance of sheep 
and c.ittlf. Merino sheep and Angola goats are re.arcd exten¬ 
sively, and a specialty is ostrich farming. 

The mincr.al resources are known to be extensive and valuable, 
but have not been developed, or even ex])lorcil, at all ailenuatcly. 
Copper is, however, actively wrought in the districts of llie W., 
and the Namaqualand mines arc among the richest in the world. 
Around Graharnstown iron is to be found in most of the hills, 
and among otlier miner.als not yet disturbed are coal, plumbago, 
and niaible, occuiring in vanotis pLtces. 

Of late years the commerce has steadily increased. In 1S69 
the value of the expoits amounted to ;^2,139,689, and in 
1874 to ;^4,138,838. Tlie chief article of produce is wool, of 
which (1874) 42,620,481 Ills, were exported, valued at /'2,948,57l. 
Ill the same year the value of the export of copper ore was 
;ij'32l,434, and of ostrich feathers >^205,640, There aie also 
large exports of wine (Cape and Conslantia), of goat and sheep 
skins, and of Angora hair. In the absence of navigaldc rivers, 
trmsit is at once diflicult and expensive. The waggon-hire 
between Graharnstown and Port Elizabeth alone (loo miles) in 
1872 amounted to over £600,000. R.ailways are now, howevci, 
being actively constructed ; and in 1878 neaily 150 miles were 
Oliem The line between Cape Town and Worcester is to 
extend right throiigli the hc.art of the colony. Lines are also 
bc'un to run from Port Elizabeth and E. London into the 
iiiLcrior. 

'I’he form of resjjonsible t^overnment established in 1853 
modified by an 'Ordinance Amendment Act’ of 1872, by which 
the executive is vested in the governor and a council, composed 
of certain olTicials appointed liy the crown. There is a Legisla¬ 
tive Council of twenty-one representatives of tlie two provinces, 
ten of whom are elected for ten years, and eleven for five years. 
The House of Assembly consists of sixty-six members, who are 
elected by the towns and separate districts for a period of five 
years, hfembers of both bodies are elected by the same voters, 
the qualification of a voter being an income of £2$ yearly. 

The discoveiy of tlie Cape of Good Hope by the Portuguese in 
i486 "did not le.td to any successful attempt to settle in the 
country. It was not till 1652 that the Dutch founded a small 
colony, which they gradually extended from the Cape to the 
Great Fish River. C)n the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
(1685), great number, of French Protestants came hither, bring¬ 
ing with them the vine, and giving name subsequently to many 
localities. In 1795 the Cape settlement was taken by a British 
naval force, but was restored to Holland by the Peace of Amiens. 
It wa.s retaken in 1806, and permanevlly ceded to Britain at the 
Congress of Vienna. The first band of English settlers landed in 
Algoa in 1820, and had almost immediately to assert their posi¬ 


tion against the hostile and predatory Kaffirs (q. v.). ^'.vssis 
this race the Government adopted a shifting policy of^^ternate 
aggression and concession, which led to nine successive wars 
during the period 1812-53. A great exodus of the Dutch Boers 
(q. V.) to the Transvaal region was caused in 1836 by the injudi¬ 
cious maimer in which iTicir slaves were liberated, and by the 
restrictions placed in the way of recovering stolen cattle; yet 
the Dutch still form the majority of the colonists. Bntisli Kaf. 
fraria was joined to the colony in 1866, and part 6f Ba.ssutoland 
III 1868. A rough classification of the inhabitants shows in all 
18s,‘XX) Europeans, 80,000 Hottentots, 110,000 KaOirs, and 
137,000 other coloured races. 

The confederation of all the S. African Slates, both English 
and Dutch, has been warmly advocated of late years. In 1875 
the Imperial Government invited a Conference of Delegates on 
the subject, sending Mr J. A. Froude as its own representative. 
But local jealousies have led to the ab.andonnient of the project 
for the present, though it is certain to be carried out. See the 
works of Napier (1849), I'leming (1856), Mcidinger (1S61), 
Wilmot (1863), and Mr Froude, Offleial Report (1S76). 

Oapeflgue', Baptiste Honore' Kaymond, a journalist 
and liistonan, was born at Maiseille in 1801. After studying 
law at Aix, he went to Paris in 1821 to coniiiletc his legal 
studies, but turned his attention to politics, and became editor 
of the f.egitiiiiist organ, /^i QuotiJienne. This piorured liim 
a po-sition in the Foreign Office, which he held till the revolu¬ 
tion of 1830. Devoting himself to hi,toric.al liter.atiire, C. luul 
still free .access to the archives of the l''oreign OiTite till they 
were finally closed against him in 1S4S. Ills woiks are very 
numerous and interesting. One of the liesl is the Uisloite de la 
Kcslauration (3d cd. 1842); two of the latest arc Zer Demiers 
yours de Tnanon (1866), .and La DushtiSe de Burgogne el la 
deilUise de t ouis XLV, (1S07). He ti.cd DclciiiIici i.'<72, 

Oap'elia, a Teleostean fish belonging to the Salmonida or 
Salmon family, and .scienuric.illy known as the Mallotus Green- 
iandicus- It is of small size, and somevvhat resembles llie .Smelt 
(q. V.). It is employed as bait by the Newfoundland cod-fishers, 
and it has also been imported in a preseived stale into Britain, 
'rhe-se fishes chiefly occur on the Nevvfoundlaml ami N. Ameri¬ 
can coasts, and sometimes appear in large shoals. 

Oapell'a, a star of the first magnitude in the constellation 
Anrig.a, nearly midway between Orion ami the Pole-star, but 
neater the latter. C. is also the mythical goal (elmallhiea) that 
sncklcil Jupiter in his infancy. 

Capella. .See Acai>llt.A. 

Capell'a, Martia'nus Mineus Felix, styled in MSS. 
. 4 /er Carthaginensis, a celebrated encyclopaedi.st, flourished pro¬ 
bably about the close of the 5lh c. Of bis life we only know 
that he was educated, if not botn, in Carthage. His loalirlcon, 
a grotesque medley of prose and various kinds of verse, add 
full of ill-arranged and ill-digcslcd leaining, is divided into 
nine books, and furnishes occtisionally some curious and useful 
information from works that have long since perished. C. 
seems to have anticipated, in his eighth book on astronomy, the 
theory of Copernicus as to the sun and not the earth being the 
centre of our system. The first edition was publishtfd at Vicenza 
in 1499 ; that of Grotiu.s, who wrote his commentary wltcn a boy 
of only fourteen, at I^yden, in 1599; and that of Kopp, by far 
the best, at Frankfurt, in 1836. 

Capercail zie, Wood Grouse, or Cock of the Woods 

( Tetrao Urogallus), a species of 

Rasorial birds included in the \ 

once abundant in the Scotch jjw 

found in Scandinavia, though 
also in other parts of Europe, 

pine districts, feeding chiefly 
on the shoots and leaves of the 

success, to reintroduce the_ C. 
into Scotland. These birds 

are imported from Norway Opercailzlo. 

and Sweden, in large num¬ 
bers for the I-ondon market in winter, being captured prtnei- 
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pffiy l^l^cans of traps. The C. is a bird of large size, measur¬ 
ing abm 3 feet in length from the bill to the extremity of the 
rounded tail. The male is coloured grey, mottled with brownish- 
black ; the females being variegated with the latter colour, with 
white, and with yellowish-brown. The bill is short, compressed 
at the tip, and of whitish colour, and a patch of naked scarlet- 
coloured skin exists above the eye. The t.irsi are feathered, but 
the toes thenjpclves arc naked. These birds are polygamous, 
the males resoiting generally year by year to the same spot, at 
the breeding season, to call the females. The eggs number 
from ax to twelve, and are of pale reddish-brown colour, spotted 
with darker brown. The nest is built on the ground, and the 
female incubates for about four weeks. 

Caper'naiim, the town cm the N.W. shore of the Lake of 
Galilee which our Saviour made his headquarters during his 
public ministry. Two places, according to diflerent travellers, 
have claims to he considered the site -ruins called Tel HCim, 
about 3 miles from the point at which tlie Jordan enters the 
lake, and other ruins called Khan Minyeh, 3 miles farther along 
the shore. 

Capers, the I'icUled flower-buds ot C(ip{>ar!s sptnosa, the 
caper-lmsh and allied species belonging to the natural order 
Cappariclacfir —e. C. spim/sii is used in the S. of Europe, C. 
Fvntantsii in liaibary, C. Aigyptiaca (which is said to be the 
hyssop ol Scriplure), m Egypt, C.aphylla in India, &c. C. are 
stimulant, antiscorbutic, and aperient. The flower-buds of 
i^y^aphyllvm J-ahago, those of Caiiha paluxtris (cj. v.), and those 
of the Indian cress or canary-plant ('J'ropteohim majus) are some¬ 
times substituted for the true caper. 'I'he term ‘ caper-bush ’ is 
sometimes given to the caper-sponge, Euphotbia Lathyris, one of 
the h]tp/i0i l>tace<s, 

Oap'et,* The House of, supplied France with kings from 
987, when Ilugues C. ascended the throne, till the death of 
Charles IV. in 132S, when the House of Valois, in the person 
of Pliilippe VI., succeeded. The cailiest historical figure of the 
famdy is that of Kobcrl the Strong, Comte d’Anjoii and I’ans, 
who died in 866 at Mans, where he was resisting the Normans, 
against whom Karl the B.ild was powerless. On the death of 
Kart the Fat in 888, Robert's son, Eudes {Ode), was elected 
King of Neustiia, the Comte de I'oiliers becoming King of 
Aquilnine. In 922 Robert, a biothcr of Fiuctes, and allied 
to the House of Burgundy, drove Kail the Simple (U Set, lit. 

‘ tl'.e fool'), into Loname, was himself proclaimed king, but 
was darcated and killed the following year. His son, Hiigncs 
the White {le Blanc), Comte de Paris, after a stormy and ambi¬ 
tious caieer, died titular Due d’Aquitaine in 956. He left three 
sons ; Eudes and Henri, who became Dukes of Burgundy, and 
Ilugues C. (oldest foim Iluon Ckapette), or the Great, who pro¬ 
bably held a place like that of his father till the death of l.ud- 
wig the ‘Do-nothing’ (le Faindant) in 987, when he was elected 
king in opposition to Karl of Lorraine, the last of the Karo- 
lings, whom he afterwards made a prisoner at Orleans. Up to 
this time the kings in France are to be considered German.s, 
and it is right that their names should be given in a German 
form. With the accession of the Capeliaii dynasty lirgins the 
line of F'rench kings proper. Almost nothing is known of 
Hogues’subsequent life, e.xcept that he suppoited Gcrbcrt, the 
courageous asserter of Gallican Church rights. He married 
Adelaide of Guienne, and died 24th October 996. His son, 
Robcit the Pious (Debonair) (II.), succeeded without election. 
There was no centralisation, the tie between the King and liis 
subjects was feudal, and no general taxes were imposed, and no 
geneial council held. His second wife, Constance of Provence, 
introduced much ol the polished gaiety of the S. to the French 
court. In spile of the mild and benevolent character of this King 
(who was chiefly remarkable for his knowledge of Church music), 
he authorised the cruel suppression of the Gnostics of Orleans 
(1022), and the more atrocious persecution of the Jews, who were 
absurdly supposed to have suggested the destruction of the Holy 
Sepulcbre to the Calif Hakim. The town communities began in 
this reign to enter into formal treaties for peace and regular jus¬ 
tice between themselves and with the seigneurs, and the Church 
attempted, by the ‘Peace of God,’ to modify the disastrous 

• It Is uncertain wlietlier the name ‘ Cspet ’ comes from ‘cape ’ or 'cap' 
(tha hood of St Martin) which Ilugues wore instead of a ci'uwn, or from 
the lice of his bead. 


private wars of the feudal chivalry. After seeing all his sons in 
revolt against him, Robert died, 20th July 1031. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Henri I. (1031-60), whose reign is marked 
by a war with William of Normandy, the transubstantiation con¬ 
troversy of Berenger, a distressing famine, and lenewed efTorls 
of the Church in the ‘Truce of God’ to limit in time, and place, 
anti ferocity the private war.s which the ‘Peace of God' had 
failed to stop. Henn was succeeded by bis son, |’hilippe I. 
(1060-1 loS), wlio (or some time was under the regency of the 
great crusader, Baldwin of Flanders. His subsequent reign was 
marked by the rapid growth of the institution of eliivalry (tour- 
nament-s,/(JT d'armes, and courts of love now apipeaiing); the 
enfranchisement of towns and incorporation of tratles ; the long 
struggle of Philippe and Hildebiand (Gregory Vll.); tlie cxconi- 
mumcatioii of Philippe at the Council of Autiiii (i6lh October 
1094), be having lepudiatcd his first wife, Beilha, and con- 
li atteil a canonically incestuous mai riage with liei ti ade of Anjou. 
Under Louis V L, or the Fat (1108-37), mlled the Darnoiseatt 
of F'rance, the ‘ gay science' flourished, miJ Abelard was the 
most popular man of letteis. His son, Louis VII., the Young 
(le Jeune), (1137-S0), the leader of the Second Crusade mar- 
lied J'.leanor of Gniennc, who, on her divorce, became the wife 
of Heniy II. of England. By the help of the Pope and of 
i-Bceket, Louis gained several advantages over Heniy, whose 
sous lie sup|)ortcd in their revolt. His reign was also marked 
by the spread of the heresy of the Albigeiises, Heniiciaiis or 
Bonshommes. His son, Philippe II., Auguste (11S0-1223), suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne. By liis first marn.age with Isabelle of 
Artois, heiress of Vermandois, he is said to have united the 
Houses of C. and Charlemagne. Philiiipe, who has been called 
the founder of the feudal monarchy which succeeded the feudal 
federalism, directed two great crusades, one to Jerusalem, the 
other against the Albigenses. His son, Ixiuis VJH., the Lion 
(1223-26), who contested the English tliione with John, perished 
ill the second ciusade .against the Albigenses. The chief inci¬ 
dents during tlie minority of his famous sou I-ouis IX., or St 
].ouis (1220-70), were the suppression of free thought and the 
establishment of the Iii<|uisitiou in Languedoc. laitcr on in his 
reign, Louis, by his abolition of m.any feudal privileges and 
modes of judicial procednie, by the creation of the Parliament 
of Paris, and by the I’ragnialic Sanction, greatly .sirenglliened the 
absolute power of the crown and the independence of France. 

A younger brother ol Louis, CharJe.s d'Aiijou, obtained from 
Rome the inveslitiiie of the kingdom of tlie Two Sicilies on the 
(U'alh of Conradiii, the last of the House of Suabia. This right, 
ultimately bequeathed by the Comte de Maine to Louis XL, led 
to the Italian wars of succession in the end of the 15th and begin¬ 
ning of the l6th centuries. By his wife, Marguerite of Provence, 
Louis had many childien ; among others Roliert of Clermont, 
the founder of the later line of Bouibon, whose descendant, 
Antoine, married Jeanne of Navarre, and thus united, in the 
person of llcuri of Navarre, the two lines of Capetian succession. 
Louis was succeeded by his eldest son, Philippe Ilf. (le Hardi), 
the Bold (1270-S5), whose intciventloii iu Navarre and Castile 
against Pedro of Aragon shows the increasing importance of 
France. He married successively Isabel of Aragon and Marie of 
Brabant, and was succeeded Ity his eldest son, Philippe IV., the 
Ydive (le Bel), 1284-1314, in whose reign Guienne was added to 
France, the F leinings asserted their independence at Courtrai, 
the rights of municipalities were made the subjc'ct of a national 
ordinance, the Stalcs-Gcneral met live times, and the Papal pre¬ 
rogatives, a.sscrted in the Bull Inejfabilis, were strongly opposed. 
Tlie following were the chihlien of Philippe anti Jeanne of • 
Navarre and Clianipagne:—(1) Louis X., the Quarrelsome (le 
llutin), 1314 16, who strangled his first wife, Margaret of Bur¬ 
gundy, to make way for his second, Clemcncc of Hungary, and 
who granted several charters of provincial liberties, some re¬ 
stricting the royal rights of taxation, others restoring objection¬ 
able feudal ariangemcnts ; (2) Isabel C., who married Edward 
11 , of England, and who.se son, F.dward III., consequently claimed 
the throne of France ; (3) Philippe V., the Long (le Lon^, 1316- 
22, who compelled the Statcs-Gencral to adopt the Salic law, 
.and who lent himself, under the influence of Pope John XXIL, 
to the most horrible persecutions of Jews, lepers, magicians, and 
heretics; and (4) Charles IV., the Fair (le Bel), 1322-28, who, 
like his brothers Louis *nd Philippe, left no son-s and whose 
daughter, Blanche, was fterefore excluded from the throne by 
her father's cousin, Philippe VI., the first king of the House 
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of Valois, and son of Charles of Valois, younger brother of 
Philippe IV. and Marguerite of Anjou. The savage persecu¬ 
tions (such as those of the Templars, accused and convicted on 
evidence got entirely through torture of the most childish charges, 
and of the Pastourtaux, who attempted to organise a crusade in 
1320) of which the later Capetian kings had been guilty; the 
anathemas of Pope Boniface VIII. following on their violation of 
ecclesiastical immunities; the doubtful legality of their marriages, 
and the undoubted infidelity of their wives ; their early deaths, 
predeceased by sons: all these things combined to make the 
French people generally believe that the House of C. was ac¬ 
cursed of God. See Kitchin’s History of Prance (Clar. Press 
Series, 1873). 

Capa Town, the capital and principal seaport of Cape 
Colony, lies on the S. sltore of Table Bay, 32 miles N. of 
the Cape of Good Hope, from which it takes name. It is 
the great western commercial centre of S. Africa, and is the 
scat of the colonial government, of tlie supreme court, of a col¬ 
lege and university, and of a bishop. The town occupies tlie 
slopes of the plain descending from Tabic Mount, and is over¬ 
looked by the Lion’s Head and other eminences. The streets, 
which are long and wide, intersect each other at right angles, 
and there is all the appearance of nn English commercial town 
in the dwelling-houses, shops, hotels, and tramways. Of the 
public buildings, the most notable are the Houses of Assembly 
and Legislature; the S. African Museum, to which is attached a 
large library and a valuable botanical garden; the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral; a castle of considerable strength, an arscn.al and 
barracks. Besides numerous Protestant churches there are a 
Jewish synagogue and a Mohammedan mosque. The town is 
supplied with excellent water. In summer the mean tempera¬ 
ture is '}(>'(>’ F., and in winter 58•3*. C. ' 1 '. is connected by rail¬ 
way with Worcester, and by telegraph with various other places 
of importance. It communicates with England five limes 
monthly by regular mail-service, the average passage having been 
reduced in 1876 to twenty-five days Its chief exports are wool, 
copper ore, diamonds, and wine. The harbour is now piotcctcd 
by a breakwater, and lias a patent slip and extensive docks 
Municipal affairs are administered by a town-council, presided 
over by a mayor. The town returns two members to the C.olonial 
Assembly. Pop. 29,000, excluding the maritime village of 
Simon's Town, and the delightful suburb of Rondeboscb, where 
the merchants have their villas. 

Cape Verd Islaads (Port. /Mas do Cabo Verde, ' Isles of 
the Green Cape’), an archipelago in the N. Atlantic, lat. 14" 
45-17* 19' N., long. 22° 45-25* 25' W., belonging to the Portu¬ 
guese, and named after Cape Verd, on tlie W. coast of Africa, 
320 miles to the E. It consists of ten islands (nine of which 
aic inhabited) and four i.slets, divided into a notthern and south¬ 
ern group. To the former belong Boavista, Sal, Sio Nicolao, 
S 3 o Vincente, Santa Lucia (uninhabited), S 5 o Antonio, and the 
islets of Branca and Rasa ; to the latter Santiago, Maio, Fogo, 
and Brava, with the two islets of Rombo. Area, 1630 sq. miles ; 
pop. (1872) 76,003. The largest is Santiago, 32 miles long and 
IS broad. All are mountainous and volcanic, the highest point 
being reached in the crater-peak of Fogo, which is 9157 feet 
above the se-a, and i.s still active, the last eruption having taken 
place in 1847, The climate is hot .and unhe.althy; rains and 
warm mists are prevalent, sometimes lasting a whole year, spoil¬ 
ing the harvests, and cutting off great numbers of the inhabit¬ 
ants. The soil is not well suited for agriculture, and there is 
little or no timber in the gioup. Indigo, cotton, rice, maize, 
and millet are grown; and of late years the vine, beetroot, 
tobacco, coffee, oranges, and many other tropical an<l sub-tropi¬ 
cal fruits have been largely cultivated. The trade in archil, or 
cudbear, a valuable violet dye, yields a large annual revenue. 
Turtles are caught on the coasts; amber is found on the shores 
of all the islands; salt is procured from the lagunes by solar 
evaporation. 

Some of the islands were discovered as early as 1441 by two 
Genoese brothers in the .service of Portugal, Antonio and Bar¬ 
tolomeo di Rolli, but they were first claimed by the Portuguese 
after Cada Mosto (q. v.) had visited them in 1456. Along with 
the Portuguese possessions in Senegambia they are ruled in 
secnlsr matters by a govemoT-gcncni^,who resides in S 3 o Vin¬ 
cente, and are ecclesiastically under a bishop whose diocese con- 
lalns nlxiut thirty churches. 
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Cape ‘Weed {Roeella Hnetoria), a lichen from the 
Islands, from which a dye is obtained. v' 

C. W. is also a name given in New Zealand to the European 
cat’s car (//ypoekeeris radieota), which has been introduced into 
that colony, and in the vicinity of Dunedin, OtaOT, is taking the 
place of the cultivated glasses in the pastures. The name is also 
applied in Australia to Cryptostesnma calenditlaeea. 

Gap'ias, in English law, is the prennmen to several kinds of 
writ, issued either Iwfore or after judgment. It is no longer, 
however, used in beginning personal actions; a writ of sum- 
mtms having been substituted for C in the superior coerts at 
We.stminstcr. 

C. ad respondendum is a judicial writ by which all actions, 
not relating to land or real property, are begun against any one 
not in custody, whom it is intended to arrest or hold to baiL 

C. ad satisfaciendum, usually called ea sa, is a writ of execu¬ 
tion to imprison the defendant, when it is still lawful to do so, 
after judgment has been pronounced against him, until he satisfy 
his creditor. 

C. utlagatum is a writ against a person outlawed, 

Cap'illaire, a syntp prepared by adding sugar and orange- 
flower water to an infusion of maidenhair fern (Adiantum Capil- 
lus Veneris) or some allied species. It is much used in France 
for cough mixtures, is agreeable to the taste, but possesses no 
medicinal virtue. 

Capillary Vessels. This term is applied to the minute 
ve.ssels inteimcdiate between artcric.s and veins. The aiteriet; 
convey blood fioin the hcait, the veins collect and bring back 
the lilood to the heart, while the C. V. connect the terminations of 
the arteries with the commencements of tlie veins. Tlie C. V. are 
lainutc tubes, the walls of which are formed of flattened nucle¬ 
ated cells placed edge to edge. In recent times tliese cells have 
been rendered visible by a method of immersing the tissue in a di¬ 
lute solution of nitrate of silver and afterwatds exposing it to the 
action of light. \Vhcn this has been done .successfiilly, tlie edges 
of the flattened cells arc blackened, and their contour thus de 
monstrated in an exquisite manner. ^Vithoul this method the 
walls appear to be formed of a structureless membrane in whicli 
cells are embedded. As the cells forming the walls of the C, 
V. arc .sometimes irregular in shape, it is evident that their appo¬ 
sition will occasionally leave small apertures. These have been 
termed stomata, and, according to some obseivers, they arc the 
openings through wliich the colourless cells of the blood pass 
during the infl.anun.itory proccs.s. (See Infi.ammation.) The 
finest capillaries are sufficiently broad to allow coloured corpus¬ 
cles of the blood to pass in single file. They tlms vary in dia¬ 
meter from the ji’oiv to the irorin ®f inch—the average sire in 
the human being is about jVoir of “in inch. C. V. are highly 
elastic and extensible, and where there is life, they possess also 
the vital property of contractility. C. V. freely unite with each 
other, forming a plexus. The character of the plexus varies in 
different organs or tissues. It may be an irregular network, as 
in areolar tissue, an elongated meshwork, as in muscle, in loops 
and tufts, as in skin; it may be a radiating arrangement, as in the 
liver, or in round balls or rete, as in the hlalpighian Hodies of the 
kidney. It is a physiological fact that in any tissue or organ in 
which there is great functional activity tlicre are numerous capil¬ 
laries. Two parts in close proximity to each Other may differ in 
this respect. For example, the grey or generating matter of the 
brain and spinal cord is much more vascular than the white or 
conducting matter. For descriptions of capillary arrangements, 
see articles on the various tissues and organs. 

Capillar'ity, the general name given to certain .phenomena 
observable at the surface, separating two fluids (which do not 
mix), or a fluid and a solid. To take the commonest example, 
let a clean glass rod be plunged into water, and the liquid will 
be found to ascend all round it, forming a concave surface. In¬ 
stead of the rod, substitute a tube of small bore, and not only will 
the same phenomenon be visible at the exterior surface of the 
tube, but the column of water inside will rise above its former 
level to a height which is found by experiment to vary inversely 
as the diameter of the bore; and, further, the surface of this 
column will assume a more or less concave form. If mercury 
be used instead of water, exactly the reverse will be observed— 
the surface becoming convex, and being depressed in the tube to 
an extent depending in the same way upon the diameter of the 
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boi^' 'Si|ro parallel plates immersed in either liquid produces the ! 
same eff^ts, subject to the same laws, and the variation of level 
in this case is half that produced by a tube, the diameter of whose 
bore is equal to the distance between the plates. These interest* 
ing phenomena depend upon what is known as the super^cittl 
tnergy or tension of the bounding surface of the liquid. It is on 
account of this tension that a soap-bubble tends to contract and 
drive a current of air through tlie tube by which it is blown, 
and to which iWs attached. It is further evident that the force 
or pressure due to the tension of a curved surface must act in¬ 
wards, i.e., from the convex to the concave side; and conse¬ 
quent^, the ascent or depression of the liquid in the tube, 
according as its surface is concave or convex, is a hydrostatical 
necessity, since this tensive force in the one case diminishes, and 
in the other increases the total pressure upon the surface of the 
column of liquid. I'lie curved form of the surface is easily 
accounted for upon the hypothesis of molecular forces, which arc 
sensible only at insensible distances. According to this theory, 
a molecule of glass has a greater attraction fur a molecule of 
water, and a less attraction for a molecule of mercury, than either 
of these has for another of its own kind. From this it is at once 
deduciblc by the piinciple of composition of forces, that in capil¬ 
lary phenomena water forms a concave, and mercury a convex 
surface. A very lucid explanation of the mathematical theory 
of C. is given in Piofessor Clerk Maxwell’s 'J'Aeorv of Heat, 
chap. XX. 

All liquids which wet glass present the same capillary phe- 
nomena as water; while liquids which do not wet glass act 
like mercury. .Since the wetting power of a liquid depends 
upon Its molecular constituliuu, it follows that C. must be 
dependent not only upon the kinds of matter used, but also upon 
the tempcraliiie at whicli the phenomena are observed. If two 
solids are floated ne.ar e.sch other on the suiface of a liquid, 
which either wets both or wets neither, they lun together as if 
attracted ; if, liowcvcr, one only is wetted, they are apparently 
repelled. Numerous phenomena of daily occurrence, such a-, 
the power which a sjionge possesses of absorbing and ictaming 
a quantity of w.ifer, tlic drying action of blotting-paper, the satu¬ 
ration ol wick by oil, tlic walking of certain species of flies and 
.spideison the surf.ice of water, aie easily explained as cases of C. 
This property of nmitcr also plays an important part in the eco¬ 
nomy of natuie, as, for instance, in the absorption of moisture from 
the earth and the air by the roots and gieen parts of a plant. 

Cap'ita, Succession, per, is a teim of Scotch law denoting 
the distribution of an inheritance equally among a number, dis- 
regri'ling the right of repiesentation. The contrary mode of 
distiibution is/Vr Sec Stirpes, Succession BY. Were 

the inheiitance of an uncle divided equally among several fami¬ 
lies of nephews or nieces, e.ich family getting the same share for 
subdivision in itself, this would be succession fer stirpes ; but if 
each nephew or niece got the same share, the number of the 
family being unequal, this would be C. S. P. 

Capital (Lat. caput, ' a head ’), in ai cluterture, is the head or 
top of a Column ; in fortification, an imaginary line dividing a 
defence work into two .similar parts—most frequetitly the line 
which bisect* the s.alicnt angle of a Ravelin (q.v.); in geography, 
that city of any country where the supreme magistrate resides, or 
the national Icgislatuie assembles, or the government is carried on. 

Capital is a general name given to all the accumulated pro¬ 
ducts of past labours which are devoted to reproductive invest¬ 
ment. It includes whatever is necessary to shelter, feed, and 
clothe labour, and to keep labour going. Therefore mills, 
machinery (fixed or movable), railway plant and permanent 
way, raw material of all kinds, whatever is paid out in wages to 
labourers to be by them exchanged for commodities, are all in¬ 
cluded in C. All depends on the intention of the capitalist to 
devote what he possesses to reproduction. Thus, goods in 
stock may properly be called C. to whatever extent the proceeds 
of their sale will be applied in payment of wages and charges, 
the. execution of necessaiy repairs, or the provision of new instru¬ 
ments and materials of industry, Undoubtedly there is always 
existing only a certain amount of C. in England, or Europe, or 
the world, which the intention of the capitalist cannot increase ; 
but in each place, and in each trade, he may either employ the 
maximum existing C., so far as it belongs to him, or a much 
smaller quantity, reserving the difTerence for his personal con¬ 
sumption, or for charity, or for some purpose which U not repro¬ 


ductive. He may even be willing to use the maximum for 
repnxluction, but cannot find an investment; or the C. cannot 
be realised, or he must deduct from the maximum some prelim¬ 
inary outlay which is not necessary but artificial {e.g., a heavy 
tax on the ra.sher stages of manufacture), or some outlay which 
is necessary from the state of the market but not for production 
(viz., the wages, so far os they exceed the wages at which it 
would l>c physically possible for the labourers to work). Of 
course the C. may be not owned, but borrowed by the person 
who employs it. 

For the purposes of political economy, which is a science 
based on definitions assumed for convenience’ sake to represent 
facts, C. is limited to material objects and to those which are 
directly consumed in the reproduction of material objects. From 
tlie social point of view, the money sunk in a piison or a church, 
on the one Irand, in the pay of an anny of national defence or in 
tlie education of a productive labourer, on the other, is rightly 
regarded as C.; for piodnction goes on only under the sanc¬ 
tions of municipal and international pcace^and all the human 
faculjies conspire in enabling the productive labourer to give his 
life maximum of Labour. From the above description some 
obvious consequences follow—l. Money is not C., nor is credit 
C., however much it may facilitate tire employment of C. 2. 
Inilustry is limited by C. The converse proposition lay at tlie 
root of Protectiotiism, it being thought that goveruraent could 
create additional employment without providing additional 
Cl. 3. There may not be suflicient labour to use the C., as 
occurs in the colonics sometimes ; for this or some other rea¬ 
son the C. m.\y perish unused. 4. But there can never be too 
much C., or savings, if lliere be labour in existence ; for cither 
wages are increased, or more men are employed. 5. C. is the 
result of saving (so far as it is not supplied in definite quantities 
by naluie), and tlrcrefore increases with the excess of production 
over consumption. 6. Though saved, in the sense of being 
directed to reproduction, C. is always being consumed. 7. A 
demand for commodities merely fixes in wliat way C. will be 
used ; it does not support labour. Raw mateiials, wages, &c., 
have been called circulating C., as requiring to be renewed after 
evciy production. Houses, macliincry, which last for some time, 
but are in the end consumed, are called fixed C. The expen¬ 
diture in obtaining fixed C. would enter the C. side of an ac¬ 
count with the exception of percentage, wliich might be thought 
chargeable against revenue ; but circubting C. is i-eplaced eitlicr 
cveiy year, or eveiy period of production. Fixed C. slrould 
therefore contribute to the total production as much as will cover 
the cost of repairs and the annual depreciation, and leave a slight 
margin of profit. The conversion of circulating into fixed C. 
(r..^., tlic introduction of machinery which supersedes manual 
industiy) necessarily injures the labourers, to whom, had the 
machinery not been introduced, its cost would have been paid 
in wages. If further changes take place, dimini^ed cost of 
production leading to increased production, more circulating C. 
will probably be saved than was converted. Most commonly, 
however, this saving of new C. is contemporaneous with tire 
gradual conversion, and hence the protest of the labourers against 
machinery is unjust. Wholesome climate, wholesome occupation, 
social tranquillity, and personal health aie important conditions 
of the saving of C., while improiadence (a vice characteristic of 
the savage) and want of interest in other human beings (a trait 
of periods of social corruption) oppose its increase. The early 
supremacy of Great Britain in manufactures is owing, in some 
measure, to her long exemption from internal wars and from the 
arbitrary spoliation of property. 

Capital Account. In all account-keeping it is highly im¬ 
portant to go on correct principles in distinguishing between 
what, in the science of accounting, is called the C. A. and the 
Revenue Account. Even in houseliold economy, if a man wishes 
to know accuiately—.as every sensible man does, whether his 
income be small or great—his annual expenditure, he must give 
legard to the question whicli will frequently arise of whether an 
item of expenditure is to be regarded as payable out of capital 
or out of revenue. You buy a house, plainly you are not to put 
down the price of it ns part of your domestic expenditure for 
the year in which it is bought. The price is an investment of 
capital, and to be charqjid against your C. A. Your income 
account, again, should b^charged with a certain interest, say 5 
per cent., on the price of the house, with a percentage to meet 
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repairs, or with the actual sum paid each year for repairs. So, 
if you buy a cariiage and horses, you may put the price, in the 
fir.st place, trf the debit of C. A., but each year’s income must 
be charged with 5 per cent, on the price, and with a percentage 
to replace tear and wear. In great things the principle is 
the same as in .Miiall. The railway company having raised its 
capital by the sale of shares or by borrowing (see DEBENTURE, 
Railway), enters tlie amount so raised on one side of its C. A. 
On the other it places the expense of making the line, of buy¬ 
ing locomotives, carriages, and of all that is required in working. 
The expense of maintaining all this and of working are placed 
to the debit of the revenue account. It not unfrequently hap¬ 
pens ill the accounting of railways, and of other public com¬ 
panies, that items are placed to the debit of C. A. which ought 
to have been charged against revenue. The dividends of one 
year arc thus increased at the expense of those of future years ; 
but the value of the company’s share being in llic meanwbile 
in proportion to the late of dividend, the sliaieholdor of the day 
may sell at the expense of the futiiic shaicholder. In private 
affairs the safe rule is, wlien in doubt between C. A, and revenue 
account, to place tlic item to the debit of revenue. 

Capital Felonies. See Capital Punishment, Felon, 
anil Felony. 

Capital Punishment is in criminal law the punishment of 
death. Three grounds of objection have been taken to tliis 
punishment: tliat its deterrent cffccl is not so strong as llial of 
some other modes of punishment; that it is a punishment wliich 
men have not a right to inflict; that it is contrary to Scriptnie. 

To decide the question, according to reason, there can be no 
doubt that there are many punislinients moie severe. To lie 
kept alive in continual torture will proliably be allowed by most 
people to lie worse than death, winch must sooner or later come 
to all, and which all line Christians hope and believe will lead 
them to a life better than that from which they have lieeti taken. 
NcveiTlieless, the force or iiistiiict which impels us to cling to 
life is the master-foice of all animal being. It may be over¬ 
come, as sve .sec lliat it often is, by some temporalily stiong 
force ; still, over the mass of mankind, tliis instinct is siipieme. 
We use the word instinct for want of a belter. We denote by it 
that inscrutable inward force which impels a man to act inde¬ 
pendently of lii.s reason, and often directly against it. 

The .second olijcctioii to C. P. may lie liased on the ground — 
the firmest,we think, that it can lie based on—tliat the abiindoiicd 
criminal, the murderer, let us stip])ose, is leally, as a general rule, 
visibly \.\\c product of circumstaiucs, and of the ei rors and sms 
of the .society wliich produced liim. Born probably in a de¬ 
graded quarter of one of our great cities, with a dcliased brain, 
in some dark dwelling of squalor, drunkenness, and blasphemy, 
is not his criiiic the ctime of .society rather than that of the indi¬ 
vidual—of a society which, living in luxury, ycl fostcis this 
criminal hotbed in tlie mid-.t of it ? And if the crime be charge¬ 
able against society, what rifcht has society to let the wliolc 
weight of punishment fall on the individual ? Plainly it would 
be impossible in a short article to discuss this social prolilem, 
but obviously, whatever be the ri^ht of society, its tni_g-ht —iiy 
some held to be the basis of right—will always be exerted on 
the side of self-protection. Still, it is satisfactoiy to find that 
the enliglitciicd liumanity of our times has, coiisislcnlly with 
this law, piactically restricted C. P. to the crime of murder. 
Formerly, in England death was the ordinary punishment of 
all felons who could not read, that is, who could not avail them¬ 
selves of Benefit of Clergy (q. v.). That the punishment of 
death is contrary to Scripture, is a doctrine held by compara¬ 
tively few. Isolated passages may be produced that ajiparciitly 
favour the view, and it may even seem to be in harmony with 
the all-forgiving spirit inculcated by the New Testament; 
but it^ is not to be held that this spirit—so beautifying, so 
essential, to the individual—should be so applied as to make the 
power of the .“^tate unable to protect the virtuous part of tlic 
community again.st the criminal. 

Among tlic earliest rcformei-s of our criminal law were Sir 
■Samuel Komilly, M. A. Taylor, and Sir Jaimes Mackintosh ; by 
their cxcitions C. P. was greatly restricted. It was, however, 
to Lord , Broajjham that we are mainly indebted for having 
brought the criminal law of the country into harmony with the 
advanced mmality and intelligence ^ the day. By statutes 
passed early in the present reign, crimes punisiiable with death 
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were reduced to nine, the chief of which ore treasoa^hmffier, 
piracy, and intent to cause shipwreck. FracUcally^hs stated, 
C. P. is never now iiifltcled in the United Kingdom except 
when the intention of the criminal has been to murder, or when 
he has caused death in the perpetration of a crime of violence. 

Capital Punishment in the Army ,—^Thc Crown, with regard to 
military offences, has considerable legislative power, for the sove¬ 
reign by the Annual Mutiny Act may form articles of war and 
constitute courts-martial, with power to try on ifccoiint of crime 
and to inflict penalty ; the penalties, however, must not extend 
to ‘life or limb,’ except for crimes expressly declared to be so 
punishable by the Act. The Mutiny Act comprises if scries 
of regulations which arc annually enacted by Parliament for the 
government of the military forces of the United Kingdom. It 
provides tliat cvciy officer or private who sliall excite or join 
any mutiny, or, knowing of it, shall not give notice to the com¬ 
manding oftirer, or shall desert or enlist in any other regiment, 
or sleep at ins post, or leave it before he is relieved, or hold 
correspondence with a icbel or an enemy, or strike or use vio¬ 
lence to his superior officer, or disobey his lawful commands, 
sliall suffer death, or ‘ sucli other punisliment as the court-mar¬ 
tial may inflict.’ 

A court-niurtial may sentence to death, iienal servitude, or 
impiisoiimenl, with or svithuut liaid labour, according to the 
nature of the offence. Jiiilgmcnl of de.atli by court-martial 
requires the contuirence of two-thirds of the oflicers present. 
Employment of a soldier after arrest on a capital charge has 
been held to bar the carrying out of iiiini-hinciit. It was held 
to do so on one occasion by the Duke of Wellington, th 
Spain ; liut this view does not seem in harmony with the ever- 
memorable case of Sir Waller Raleigh. The iiKideiits are too 
well known to require repetition; but it may not be generally 
known that the law, as laid down on the ocasioii by Loid 
Chief-Justice Mont.igue, ba.s been approved of I'y Lord Chan¬ 
cellor C.ampbell. It is that Sir Walter having liecn condemned 
for treason, a commission fiom tlic king, under tlie Great 
Seal, could not opeiate as a pardon, and that attainder could 
only be done away with by letlCLs-patent, under the Gre.it Seal, 
reciling the crime uiiil gianting jiardon. 

Capital Punishment tn the Koyal h’avy. —'I’he government and 
discipline of the navy is directed by rules and ai tides cn.acled by 
the authority of Parli.iment. Under these the following offences 
ate punisiiable with death: Misconduct in flag or commanding 
officer upon signal of battle, if acting traitoiciisly ; cowardice 
or Ireaclieiy in action by any one ; mutiny, if accompanied by 
violence. Spies are punisiiable with dertth. Sec Articles 
OF War, Mutiny Act. 

Capitals, large letters (Laf. tnajnscula), as distinguished 
from .small letters (I.at. niinuscula), used in writing and printing 
lor certain purposes of convenience, clearness, effect, &c. Printers 
formerly employed them much mme liberally than they do 
now. In English books all nouns-siibstantive at one time be¬ 
gan with C., a practice now discontinued except in the case 
of proper names, but still universal in German books. Adjec¬ 
tives foimed from proper names begin in English books with 
C., but not in French and German books. Tlie initial letter 
of a word may be a capital, and an entire word may be printed 
in C., but they must not be introduced indiscriminately into 
llic body of a woid. In the MSS. of the middle ages initial 
C. are often beautifully illuminated. 

Capitana'ta, a province of S. Italy (Apulia), occupies the 
‘ spur of Italy,’ on the Adriatic coast, and has an area of S943 
sq. miles, and a pop. (1871) of 319,164. It is a rich pastoi.al 
and gr.-iin-growing district, watered chiefly by the Carvajo, Cara- 
pclla, Candelaro, and Sasola. Four railways intersect it, con¬ 
verging in the capital, Foggio. 

Capita'tion means a numbering of persons. 'Pile word is 
generally applied to denote a tax payable per head (Lat. caput), 
i.e., by all, without regarti to property or oilier circumstance. 

Cap'itol (I.at. Capitolium), the citadel of ancient Rome, on 
the summit of the Capitoline tiill. 'I’he hill was originally 
called Saturnius, then Tarsus, from the fate of the virgin 
'Jarpeia, and finally Cafitoltnus, from the discovery (according 
to the Roman legend given bv Varro, I-ivy, and others) of a 
human head {eaput) by the worltmen when digging the founda¬ 
tions of the Temple of Jupiter. The work was begun in the 
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reign of Tarqainins Priscus. The walls were built by Servius 
Tullius ;\he building was finished by Tarquinius Superbus, 
and consecrated by the Consul M. Iloratius, 507 B.C. It was 
burnt in the civil war of Marius, 83 b.c. ; restored by Sulla, 
destroyed under Vitellius, rebuilt by Vespasian, destroyed by fire 
at his death, and finally rebuilt by Domilian, who expended an 
enormous sum of money on the gilding and decoration of it. It 
was a structure of great beauty and magnificence, with an ascent of 
100 steps; its g*es were of bron/e j it was adorned with paintings, 
statues, chariots, silver shields, and costly vessels, and contained 
three shrines, dedicated respectively to Jupiter, Juno, and Min¬ 
erva. •Besides the C., there were other famous buildings on the 
mount, e.g ., the Temple of Jupiter Tonans, erected by Augustus; 
the Tabularium, or Record Office, &c. The modern structure, 
on the site of the .ancient C., was designed by Michael Angelo. 

Oapit'ularies (I^it. capitularia, ‘little he.adings’) is the 
name given to the deciees issued in Latin by the I'ranUish kings 
after consultation with their assemblies, ‘ '1 hey are of the most 
varied description; not codes of law at all, but decrees, advices, 
opinions upon particular questions as they arose ’ (Kitcliin, Hist, 
of France, p. 137). All llie C. aie not extant, and many survive 
only in outline. Hy far the richest and most complete are those 
of (,'harleinagnc and his son, Tmlwig the Tious. Tlie foimcr 
have been classified and described by <.!ui/ot in bis Cti’ilisation 
(It France. I'oi the leal history of the time they .aie the best 
source of information we jiossess, giving a clear in-ight into the 
political and moral administration in all its detai's of that vast 
em|)ire which the genius of th.e gieat German held together. 
Tile most complete collections are the Capitulana Regum Pran- 
eorum, with notes by Baliire (2 vols. fol. Par. 1677), and that of 
I’ertz in the Montimenta Gennani<i J/istorica (Ilaun, 1835-37). 

Oapitula'tion i; a military icnn denoting both the act of sur¬ 
render to an enemy, and the fonnal treaty accoiditig to which 
surrender takes place. From the articles or headings (Lat. 
capiiuta) esscnti.d to the latter the name C. has originated. 

Cap'iz, a town on the N. coast of the island of I’anay, one 
of the Philippine group. It is defended hy a small foit, and has 
a pop. of about 11,000. C. is the residence of a .Spanish alcalde, 
and gives name to a province, which had a pojjuliUioa in 1S71 
of 272,292, 

Cap'nomancy (Gr. hipnor, smoke, and manteia, divina¬ 
tion), an ancient mode of divination from obseiwing the .ascent 
and motion of smoke arising from the sacrifices on the altar. 
Aeclh-r mode w'.as to thiow jasmine or poppy seeds on the 
fire, .i.id to observe the figures formed by the smoke. 

Ca'po dTs'tria, a town of the Austro-Hungarian empire, 
coastland of Islria, 8 miles S.S.W. of Trieste, on a rocky isl.and 
in the Valle Stagnone, btil connected with the mainland by a 
sftme bridge. Its health is greatly affected by inal.nia. C. h.is 
a beautiful catherlral and niimeious churches. 'I’herc is a goon 
coasting trade, some sIiipbiiiMing and fishing; and the manu¬ 
facture of salt is carried on to the extent of 20,000 tons yearly. 
Pop. (1869) 7539. C. w.xs anciently known as .FgiJa ; after its 
conquest in the 6th c. by Justinian it was called yustinopolis, in 
honour of tBe emjH'ror’s uncle. In the loth c. it p.assed under 
Venetian rule, and at the close of last century became Austrian. 

Capo dTstria, or Capo dlstrias, Joannes Anto¬ 
nios, Count, wa.s born at Corfu in 1776. The family to which 
he belonged w'as originally from the town of Capo d’lstria 
(q. v.), and had been raised to the rank of Count by the Dukes 
of Savoy. In 1807, after the treaty of Tilsit, C. entered the 
Russian service as a diplomatist; shortly after 1815 he was 
appointed one of the secretaries of state lor foreign alTairs, and 
took a leading part in the negotiations concerning Greece, of 
which he was elected president in 1827, and installed early in 
the following year. But his administration was highly unpo¬ 
pular. He restricted the liberty of the press, and was su.spected 
of wishing to become perpetual president, with despotic powers, 
and to make Greece subsei-vicnt to Russia. The result was fits 
a.ssas.sination at Naupli.i, October 9, 1831. See PUmoires bio- 
graphufues, historiaues sur It Frisident de la Grice, accompagnh 
dt Piiees Juitificatrues et aulhentiques, by Papadopoulos Vrclos 
(a vols. Par. 1837-38). 

Oaponidre' (Fr. tapon, *a cheat or pretender ’), in fortifica¬ 
tion, Is a parapet, usually 8 or 10 feet high, placed in a ditch for 


its defence by firearms, the defenders being covered on the sides, 
when the C. is called single, and sometimes overhead, when it 
is called double. Generafly the C. is of earth ; sometimes it is 
of brickwork, loopholed at (he sides; while in field-works there 
are occasionally tnrown across the ditches of redoubts palisade 
caponi^res. 

Cappado'cia, in ancient times a province of Asia Minor, W. of 
the liuphrates and N. of Gihcia, and corresponding partly with 
the modern Karaman (q. v.). Its dimensions varied greatly at dif¬ 
ferent times, and the divisions of Pltny do not agree with those of 
fitrabo. Under the Pci'siaiis it w-as divided into two satrapies. 
The Macedonians raised these into kingdoms. In 17 a.u. C. 
became a Roman province, governed by a procurator. It pro¬ 
duced wheat in abundance, and was famous for its breed of 
horses. 

Capp’agh Brown, or Manganese Brown, is a bituminous 
earth coloured by oxide of manganese and^011, eiuploycd os a 
source of brown pigments used in the arts. • 

Oapparida'cetB, or Capparid'ets, a natural order of Dico¬ 
tyledonous plant.s, mostly natives of tropical or sub tiopical 
rcgiuiis. The common Caper (q. v.) is the only European si)c- 
(les, and also the one winch is found farthest N. There are in 
all aljuut 355 species and 33 geiictii. 

Their properties aic like those of the Cnuifcra —viz., pun¬ 
gent, sllmulaiit, and antiscorbutic. Some are poisonous. In 
addition to the capers, Clcome is a genus of C. which contains 
some very pungent species, used as eoiidiments. Cratteva rete- 
gwsa is uscil by the natives of lndi.\ as a stomaeliie and tonic. 
Gvnandropsis pentaphylla, also a native of India, is antispas- 
modic. The seeds are used as a sulistitutc for mustard, and the 
leaves are employed as rubefacients, and even as binteiingagents. 
I’olaniiia is used .15 miistanl, the loot of uosandui rnleiiially 
as vermifuge, externally as a rubcf.icicnt, &c. (Bcutle-y.) 'I'lie- 
bellies ot Capparis sedaia, of Centi.il Africa, arc, when dried, 
used as a condiment in the food of the natives. Salt is obtained 
from the ashes of its roots. 

Cnpp'el, a village in the canton of Zurich, Switzerland, 4 
miles N. of Lake Zug. where the lefornicr Ulrich Zwiiigli lell in 
an action with the Roman Callrulics in October 1531. Pop. 
(1872) 732. 

CaproTa, next to M.addaicna the largest island of the gioup 
called the Buctiiiati, lies a bout a mile off the .N.E. co.ast of Sardinia, 
within the Strait of Bonifacio, and is chiefly notable as the resi¬ 
dence of Gaiili.aldi, who acquired piopeily here in 1854. It is 
rocky, has no streams, alfoids not even pasture, and is only 
inhabited liy a few fislicriiieii. C. belongs, with the rest of the 
group, to the Italian province of Sassari, and is named from 
Its wild goats (Lat. ancl Ital. capra, a she-goat). 

Cap'ri, an island in the Mediterranean, at the mouth of the 

B. ay of Naples, II miles in circunifeicnee. It is tlie ancient 

Capie.T, a l.avounte icsidi-nce of Augustus, and where his suc¬ 
cessor Tiberius spent the last ten years of his life m the unre¬ 
strained indulgence of the foulest deb.sucheries. The retnaiiis 
of liaths, acpicducls, and of the twelve villas erected by Tiberius 
arc still visible. The island is composed almost entirely of 
limestone, and the E. and W. poitions consist each of an abrupt 
lull, the western being coiisideiably the more elevated, with a 
sacldlc-shapcd depression between, where the town of C. stands. 
On either side of lliis are two coves, foiming the only handing- 
jilaces on the island. The total population is about CcxxJ, con¬ 
sisting chiefly of fishers, v'nc-dic.sscrs, and cultivalois of the 
olive. The greatest iiatur.il curiosity is the laqre elliptical 
GroUo Azzttra (Blue Grotto), a cavern opening from the sea, 
by an entrance only 3 feet high, the interior of which exhi¬ 
bits an iinsmpassable splendour of colour arising from the action 
of the sun’s rays on the lialf-hidden water. • 

Cap'rio or Butic Acid is a solid crystalline substance at 
ordinary (emperaUires, having a faint smell of the'goat. It was 
di.scovcicd by Chevieiil in Cow’s butler, in which it exists com¬ 
bined with glycerine (see Gi,YrF,iiIDEs). 11 also occurs in cocoa- 
nut butter, and in the Fusel Oil (q. v.) from whisky-distilleries. 

C. is a latty substance analogous m constitution and properties 
to acetic acid, and belong^ like the latter, to the group of bodies 
called Fatty Acids (q. v. ). T Its chemical composition is expressed 
by the formula CioHwO(OII). 
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Oapriocio (luL 'whim’), in painting, is a term applied to 
ttich designed violations of ordinarjr rules as foliated ornaments 
with Cupids, or other figures, in situations not strictly natural. 
In muiie, C. is a free composition, not subject to rule in form or 
figure. Mendelssohn’s B-minor C. for pianoforte and orchestra 
is the most celebrated of modern times. 

Oapxicor'nus, the Coat, a constellation of the southern 
hemisphere, and the tenth sign of the zodiac (symbol, Vf), 
marking the winter solstice (see Tropics), Its position may be 
found by producing the line joining the Pole-star and Deneb to 
about four times its length ; but the whole constellation is in¬ 
conspicuous, the two brightest stars (in the horns) being only of 
the third magnitude. 

Oap'ridao, the suli-family of Ruminants included generally 
in the family Ovida (sheep and goats), and which more especi¬ 
ally includes the goats as distinguished from the sheep. In 
turn the Ovida form a group of the Cavicortsia or division of 
‘hollow-homed’ ruminants. In the goats {Capra) both sexes 
have horns, and no lachrymal minuses or ‘ eye-sacs' exist. The 
throat is provided with long hair forming a beard, which may 
be present in both sexes or in the males only. See Goat, 

Capriflca'tion, a method at one time extensively adopted to 
secure or hasten the maturation of figs, but now almost discon¬ 
tinued as unnecessary, 'I’he method adopted was suspending a 
fruit-bearing branch of the wild fig over those of the cultivated 
tree. The fig, having both male and female flowers inside its 
receptacle, the ratianalc is believed to have been that an insect 
which hastens the piocess by distributing the pollen, entered from 
the fruit of the wild fig into the receptacle of the cultivated one. 
The term is also adopted to express any fertilisation of flowers 
by the aid of insects. 

Oaprifolia'ceso, or Lonicera'cet©, the Honeysuckle order, 
a natural order of Dicotyledonous plants, chiefly natives of the 
northern parts of Europe, Asia, and America; very few are found 
in the southern hemisphere. Viturnum (Guelder rose), Sam- 
bucus (cider), snowberry {Symphortcarpus racemotut), honey¬ 
suckle (Laniccra), and Linnaa borealis belong to the order. In 
all there are about 330 species, and 16 genera. Emetic and pur¬ 
gative properties belong to sonic of them; others are astringent, 
sudorific, or diuretic, and some are .acrid. The roasted seeds of 
Triosleum per/oliatum are mild, purgative, and emetic, and the 
seeds have been used as a substitute for cotfee. Sec Viburnum, 
Gueujer Rose. 

Oaprimul'gidso, a family of Insessorial birds, included in 
the sub-order Denlirostres, and including those forms familiarly 
known as ‘goat-suckers,’ and which are nearly allied to the 
swallows {Hsrundinidct), The bill is short, depressed, and the 
gape is wide, and provided with bristles adapted for the cap¬ 
ture of the insect prey which these birds pursue on the wing. 
The wings are long and pointed. The plumage is soft, and the 
eyes large, these birds being nocturnal m habits. 

Caproi'c Acid is an oily liquid occurring in the stale of 
combination in cow’s butter, cocoa-nut oil, and in Satymm Hu- 
cinum, and some other plants; also in human perspiration, in 
Limburg cheese, and in the water of the H.almbacli, a small 
river of Hanover. It has been prepared artificially. C. has 
a peculiar odour resembling perspiration ; it is insoluble in 
w.ater, lias an acrid, burning taste, and forms ciystalline salts 
with the metals. C. belongs to the group of Fatty Acids (q. v.), 
and Hm the composition represented by the formula CsHnO 
(OH). 

Capryl'io Acid is an oily liquid having physical properties 
similar to those of Caproic Acid (q. v.), like which, it is found 
In cow's butter, cocoa-nut oil, and in some kinds of Fusel Oil 
(q. v.)s It is said also to be found in certain plants, has been 
prepared artificially, is insoluble in water, and forms crystal¬ 
line salts with metals. It belongs to the group of Fatty Acids 
(q. V.), and has the composition represented by the formula 
CgHwOlOH). 

Capsell'a, a genus of plants of the natural order Cruciferer, 
C. Bursa-pastorxs, the shepherd’s purse, is very extensively dis¬ 
tributed over the temperate regions of the world It otows m 
all soils, hut to the greatest luxurianc); in the richest, hence it 
is often called the ‘pickpocket.’ It was formerly used as a pot- 
iG 


herb, as it is still in some parts of America. C< is an annual, 
and consists of six known species. O' 

Oap'slcine is an Alkaloid (q. v.) contained in Spanish pepper 
{Capsicum annuum). The same name is applied m America to 
an olco-resinons substance obtained from cayenne pepper {Cap¬ 
sicum baccatum). 

Cap'siC' • ' jelonging to the natural order 

Solanaet .ue E. and ’w. Indies* and other hot 

climate-. , ..c chiefly 

shrubby plants, and arc ex¬ 
tensively cultiv.ited for the 
beauty of their fruit, which 
is a kind of membranous 
pod of a beautiful scarlet, 
ellow, or greenish colour, 
t is possessed of acrid and 
stimulating properties, is 
extensively used as a con¬ 
diment under the name of 
Cayenne Pepper (q. v.), and 
also for pickling. There 
are various species in use. 

C. annuum, tlic most com¬ 
mon, is a herbaceous annual, 
and many of the so-called 
species are most likely only 
varieties of C. annuum. C. 
fastigiatum, a small shrub, 

I to 2 feet high, willi an 
orange-red fruit fully half an 
inch long, furnishes the C. of medicine. The diicd ripe fruit 
has an intensely hot taste, and is used in doses of I) to 1 grain 
as a condiment in much the same way as iiepper. It is also 
extensively employerl as a gargle in relaxed sore throats. C. 
fi utescens, along with C. fastigiatum, yields tlic bird pepper of 
the shops. The fruit of various species is sold by druggists 
as chillies, a Mexican name for C. In medicine, it may be 
given in powder or in pill, but is generally used as a tincture, a 
preparation of C. in spiiits. When pieserved in acetic acid, it is 
the substance known as chilli vinegar. C. owes its properties 
to Capsicine (q. v ), a thick yellowish-brown liquid, 

Oap'stan, a machine used principally on shipboard for 
heaving the anchor. In its older and common form the chain 
or cable is coiled round a vertical b.arrcl, above which is a 
‘ head ’ containing the sockets for a number of long wooden 
bars. The C. is worked by the sailors by means of these bars. 
Many other varieties of C. arc now used, and in large vessels 
they arc generally worked by a small steam-engine. 

Capsule, a small vessel, from the Lat. capsula, diminutive 
of capsa, ‘ a box or chest.’ In physiology it is a small membra- 
neons sac, investing an organ ; and in botany a dry syncarpqus, 
dehiscent Fruit (q. v.), opening in a variety of ways—by lids, 
valves, or pores. The C. opening by a lid is called /^’xidium, 
as in pimpernel and several species of Lecythidacea. 

Captain, Btilitory. In the British army, each company 
of infantry and each troop of cavalry has one C. His duty is to 
receive orders from the major in matters relating to discipline, 
settlement of accounts, &c., and to have these orders carried out 
amongst the men. 1 .ieulenants, before they are eligible for pro¬ 
motion to the rank of C., are required to pass such professional 
examination as shall be prescribed from time to time; and if they 
fail to do so within five years from the date of their commissions 
as lieutenants, they will be removed from the service. Lieuten¬ 
ants of engineers who completed five years’ service previous to 
30th October 1871, may be promoted without examination, if 
specially approved of by the commander-in-chief. 

Captain, Naval, is the general designation for the com¬ 
mander of a ship, whether belonging to the royal navy or to the 
merchant service. In the former the title isand com¬ 
manders in the royal navy are also usually addressed C. A C. 
in command of more ships than one is called a Commodore {a. v.). 
The full pay of a C. of the first class viLi, 13s, per day, of the 
second class it is £1, fid. a day, and of the third class it is 
/’ll 3S. fid. ; the half-pay rates are respectively 14$. fid., I 2 s. fid., 
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bnd lOb 6d. 1 'he C. is responsible for the discipline, equip¬ 
ment, navigation of his ship. He ranks with a lieutenant- 
colonel in the arm^. llie C. of the fleet is a temporary oflicer, 
whose dnty it is to promulgate the admiral’s orders, and to re¬ 
ceive reports and returns. The post is equivalent to that of 
chief of the staff in the army. 

Cap'tion, in Scotch law, ' — ‘ •'oehension of 

a debtor or ‘©bligant' (Englisti id "teount of 

the non-payment of a debt or the non-pcriu... jk obliga¬ 

tion. Though the C. may still be used, it has beei virtually 
suspended by the foinis contained in the Personal Diligence 
Act. 

C. Process is a summary warrant of imprisonment, granted on 
the application of the cleik of court, for the purpose of compel¬ 
ling some one to return a paper in a pioccss when he is unduly 
and contumaciously retaining it. 

Oap'tive. All actions against a prisoner of war taken by the 
enemy stop till liis lelurn ; but execution may, under certain cir¬ 
cumstances, proceed against his estate. A C, is entitled to pay or 
wages during his captivity. Tlie owners of a sliip are boiind in 
cveiy rase to procure tlie immediate ielc.rse of a hostage, and to 
indeniiii y linn for liis losses. 

Cap ture, in war. The juiisdlLtion in all matters relative to 
jiri/e ami tl. in war is now e.xrUisively vested in the High Coiiil 
of Adiiiiially. See A dm ill m.ty, Court of. 'I he principlos of 
the law of C. have been aullioiitatively declared to be—th.it 
powers at war have a right to m-ake pii/es ot the ships, goons, 
and effects of tach othei upon the liigit seas; that tlic goods of 
an enemy on boaid the ship of a friend may be t.akcn ; that the 
goods of a fiieiid on boanl the ship of an enemy are to be le- 
stored ; and that conliaband goods (see CoN'lRAliAND OF Wai'.I 
going to the eiieiuy, tliougli the propcity of a liicud, may he 
taken. 

After the tieaty of peace lietween England and Isussia was 
signed in 1S56, plenipotentiaries of leading Europcitii powcis 
met at P.iris, when the following inlcmalional law's were agreed 
to—that privateering be abolished ; that a neutral n.ig covers an 
enemy’s good.s, unless they are contraband of war; that neiili.al 
goods, unless conlrab.uRl of war, ate not liable to capture under 
an enemy’s flag ; lh.it a lilock.irle (q. v.), to be binding, must be 
efU’clual- -that is, that it must be inaiiitaiiied by a force sufficient 
eficctually to pi event access to the coast of an enemy. See IJikitv, 
I>Ri/.F. tN War. 

C.'ip'ua, a fortified citv in the piovince of Caserta, .S. Italy, 
on the left hank of tlie Voltuino, 19 miles N. of Najiles, and 
connected with it by railway. As a defeiiec to Naples on the N. 
its foitifiealion.s, iirst elected in 1231, were reconstructed and 
slicngtlicned in the l8th c. on tlie pimcipies of Vaiib.in ; but 
iTicy proved no ell'cctivc obstacle to the French in their invasion 
o( Italy. The Gothic cathedral, with some granite columns 
from ancient Casilinum, metnorabic for the noble stand it made 
against Hannibal j the Cliiticli of the Annunziata, with many old 
has-reliefs in its wall ; and the arch of the Piazza dcL Giudici, 
are the must notewoithy stiuctnres. The 'J'orre Mignana within, 
and tlie Ca/ff-eiln Je’ Hh>nU without tlie town, are meinori.ils of 
a honiblo butchery perpetrated here in 1501 by C.'csar Borgi.i. 
Tlie present town dales from the year S56 A.D., and is built on 
the site of the ancient CasilinuiH, wliich had fallen into ruins as 
early as the second Punic war. It has had a chequered histoiy, 
like most Italian towns, but in recent times is most memorable 
for its capitulation to Gaiibaldi (3d November i860), which 
ended his brilliant campaign for the liberation of Southern Italy. 

Ancient C., one of the laigest, richest, and finest cities in 
Italy, lay a little more than z miles S. E. of the piescnt town, 
just whcie the picscnt Santa-Ataria di C. stands. It was origin¬ 
ally called Volturmmi, is said to have lieen built by the Ktuis- 
caiis, and h.id become the capital of Campania about 417 n.c. 
At an early period it attained surprising wealth and prosperity, 
which generated in the citizens luxurious and effeminate habits, 
anfitting them to cope in war with tlieir more hardy neighbours. 
The soldiers of Hannibal wintered in C. after the victoi7 of 
Cannae (216 B.C.), and suffered much in the matter of discipline 
by the luxuries and temptations to which they were there ex¬ 
posed. C. became a Roman colony in 59 B.C. In the Sth c. 
A.D. it was plundered and ruined by the Vandals. Narses rebuilt 
it in the 6th c. ; but it sunk again under the Lombards, and in 
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851 was completely destroyed by the Arabs. The existing ruina 
are of little interest, with the exception of those of the amphi¬ 
theatre, which must have been, when perfect, a magnifuent 
sliucture. 

Cap'uchin Monkejr, the name given to various species of 
riatxrhine or S. American monkeys, belonging to the genus 
Cebus. 'I'he be.st-known species are the capuchin (Cdbus AMlu ); 
tlie homed capuchin or sapiajou (C.Jaiue/lns), and the Sal (C. 
eaptuinus). Tliis last is sometimes known as the weeper monkey. 
The tail is not markedly prclieii-sile in llicse monkeys. 

Cap'ucbins (Fr. capuchon, Hal. capuuio, a ‘hood or cowl,’ 
from I.at. caput, ' the he.ad’}, a sub-oider of h'ranciscan monks, 
named from their head-dre.vS. 

Cap'udan-Pasha, the Turkish lllgli Admiral, who manages 
all naval affairs. 1 fe exercises also rivd control over the jinit 
of Fcra, the Turkish ishinds of the Archtp^ago, and several sea¬ 
ports and maiilime districts besides. 

Capyb'ara {I/yJroc/iierus Capylara), a genus of rodent mam¬ 
malia, incluilcil in the faiiiily Caiidit (guinva pigs, S.C.), and 
noted as rejircstniing the Kirgcsl number of the older Isodcntia. 
riie G. inhabits .S. America, and in geneial coniorni.iiioii 
IS somewliat pig-like, llie tnnuli.ii name ol ‘watcr-hog’ being 
ajipUcd to It. it attains a length of 3 or 4 feet; the muzzle 
IS lie.ivy and blunted, the tail is abortive, and the toes are ini- 
peifcclly webbed. The hair is long, coarse, and bristly, tliu 
n.ii), arc liooi like, and the roluiir is undefined, the hairs being 
marked caili with bl.n'k and yellow, and the entire fur ]uc- 
seiiling a dingy'-grty Ioloiir with a yellowisti tint. The iiieisoi 
teeth are vviy large, and the molars pie-ent a foldeil pattern. 
The G. is ehiinsy in g.iil and hainiless in ns nature. It inhabits 
stie.ims, swims and dives with facility, is urcg.arioiis in its 
habits, and feeds on vegetable inatteis. The fle‘sh is pal.atnble, 
hut has a musky odour. 

Carab'idae, a family of Colcoptcra or beetles belonging to tlie 
section Pcittamchi, or those in which Ibe l.iisi .arc fivc-jointed, 
whilst the inaxilke possess two )ialpi. '1 Iiey are soiiietmies 
known as ‘ground beetles,’ and fuim the typical genus 
Cii'abus. The G. aic c.arnivurous in habits, prowling .about on 
the ground, and leediiig on insects, weniiis, and like prey. 
■Sever.il common liiitisli -.i.rcies belong to this genus and family, 
the Hombardicr licetles (cj. v.) being ncaily allied fuinis. The 
coluuis may be brilliant, and may cxiiibil metallic luslics. 

Car'abou. See Ri iNDUtR. 

Car'acal (/v 7 ;j Caratal), a Carnivorous mammal inhabiting 
S. Aai.i and Africa, ami included in the Cat family {pelit,/). 
It is soinetiine.s also scieruifically designated .as mclunolis, 
a new an I sepaiate genus being thus coiistiucted for its recep¬ 
tion. The name C. signifies ‘bl.nk-caied’ in Tuikish. This 
animal is nearly allied to the I,yii.\e-. (<|. v.). Its colour is pale 
liiown, tinged with red. 'I'lic iiitdei p.aits are paler than the 
upper, and are spotted black or resididi chestnut. The lower lip, 
lip of tlie upper lip, and eliiii .11 e white. The tail is shoit. As 
ill the lynxes, the eais aic eieet and tufled. The iiveiage size 
is that of a large bull-teirier dog. 

Caracall'a, a Isoman emperor, son of .Sentimius Sevcriis, 
born at Lyons, 188 A.D. Ilis leal name was M.ireiis Aurelius 
Aiiloiiiiius Bassianus ; but (loni a hooded < tallic tunic whitb he 
w’oie, he w'as nicknamed C. He succeeded his father in 211 
A.D., with his brother Gela, wlioiii he soon caused to be mur¬ 
dered, as co-rcgerit. His brief reign was characterised by 
numberless acts of cniclty, Iicciiliousnoss, tyranny, and crime, 
'I'he baths which bear his name, the ruins of which still attest 
their ancient splendour, were erected during his reign. <^, was 
assassinated between Edessa and Canli.e, 011 his w.ay to the 
latter, by the veteran Martialis, at tlie inst.ince of hfacrinus, 
praifcit of the Bra torian Guards, Slh April, 217 A-T). 

Oaraca'ra Paglo (Po/rborui), a genus of Puptarial bir<ls 
indigenous to America, forming the type of the siih-fainily 
Po/yborintr. nie bill in this genus is elongated, the tip slightly 
hooked ; the wings long, w-ith the third, lourth, and tifth quills 
the longest; tlie tarsi ar« scaly, whilst the throat, neck, and 
under part of the head Ute naked, or merely covered with a 
woolly down. Those bii ds are intermediate hot ween the buzzarils 
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and vultures, P. Bratilieitsis, or the ‘ Carrnncha,’ as it is termed 
in La Plata, is the must ramiliar form. This species occurs in , 
all parts of S. America. 

Oarao'as, the capital of the S. American republic, Venezuela, 
and of a province of the same name, lies at the base of the SiUa 
(U C., I6 mites S. of the Caribbean Sea. It w.is founded in 
1567, is the see of an archbishop, and has a new congress hall 
and a university (since 1778), for which a new building was 
being erected in 1873. Its port is Guaira, to which a railway 
has been projected (1873), and it does an active export trade, 
chiefly in cocoa, tobacco, indigo, coffee, and dye-woods. A 
regular line of steamers tuns monthly to New York, railing at 
several VV, Indian ports. There aie extensive exports fiom 
Vmrope of hardwares and textiles. Pop. (1873) 4<),25o, of whom 
some one-third are white. C. has a mild clim.ate, but is liable 
to earthquakes. Some 12,000 persons were killed here by an 
earthquake, March 26, 1812. The froznnce of C., coiitainiiig 
much fertile laud under colTcc, cocoa, and cotton crops, has an 
area of 4S00 sq. miles, and a pop, of about 2(10,000, 

Caracci, or Carracci, the family n.ame of three of the great¬ 
est of the Italian painters, the founder.s of the .school of Bologna, 
the phtce of their birth.—Xiodovico O., the son of a butcher, 
was hoin in I555‘ showed so little piomisc as an ail 

student, that his Bolognese iuslructor, V'ontana, and alterwards 
Tintoiello, the great Venetian, advised him to abandon paint¬ 
ing, This advice had the usual effect, and Lodovito studied 
with all the more assiduity the woiks of 'fitian, Paul Veronese, 
and the great Florentines. Returning to Bologna, he established 
a school of art, denounced mannerism, and urged the necessity 
of combining the .study of nature with that of the gieat masteis. 
He made pupils, and afterwaids allies, of his cousins, and the 
fame of his .school w.is .soon unrivalled. His chief works .arc 
‘St Francis,’ the ‘Transfiguration,’ ‘Birth of St John the Bap¬ 
tist,’ and the ‘ Transl.iiion of the Virgin, Lodovico dieii in 
1619.—Agostino C., cousin of Lodovico, painter, engraver, 
and lUUrateur, was born in 1558, and died in 1602. His great 
picture is the ‘ Comniuiiion of St Jeiome ’ in the Louvre ; but he 
IS best known for his engravings, which are models of dtawing.— 
Annibale 0 ., brother of Agostino, and the most celebrated of 
the family, was bom in 1560, It was intended that he should fol¬ 
low his father’ll business—that of a tailor; but having gone to 
study art under his cousin Lodovico, he showed iiniiiLstakable 
genius for painting. He inipiovcd himself by travel and by the 
study of Corieggio, Tintoretto, Paul Veronese, ami the .splendid 
colourists of tliat school. Invited to Rome by Cardinal Odoardo 
to embellish the Fariiese Gallery with pixinting, he spent eight 
years in this work, receiving as his reward only 500 crowns. 
C, died at Rome in 1609, and wa.s buried at hi.s own icqiiest by 
the side of Raphael. C.’s chief pictures are a ‘Nativity’ (in 
P.aris), ‘Resurrection,’ ‘Cliri.st ami the Woman of .Samaiia’ (in 
Vienna), and ‘ Massacre of the Innocents ’ (in Munich); but there 
is scarcely an irnpoilant gallery in Europe which has nut speci¬ 
mens of his worlo 

Carao'tacus, or Cat'aractacus, a king of the Silures in 
S. Wales, who raised himself above all the British chiefs, and 
proved a formidable foe to the Romans. At ln.st he was over¬ 
thrown, and his wife and chiUlren weie made prisoners. His 
brothers surrendered. C. sought refuge with Cartimandua, 
(^iieen of llie Brigantes, who betrayed him, 51 A.D. The 
Romans, after n nine years’ war, returned to Italy, taking with 
them C. ami otheis, xvitli the view of exhihiting them to the 
Roman people ; hut .so noble w.as the beating and so manly 
the appc.al of the conquered chief, th.at the Emperor Claudius 
granted them till a free pardon. I'here is no account of their 
return to Britain. 

Car'adoo Sandstone and Bala Beds, a division of the 
I.owcr Silurian system, consisting, in Wales, of sandstone, 
giiis, and slates, with interspersed limestones, and altainiiiga 
thickness of 5500 teet. This group in the N. of England is 
made up of black flaggy beds, limcstnne.s and slialcs, and 
mudstones, in which plentiful remains of Grajrtolites (q. v.) 
occur, along with Trilobitcs (q. v.) and Brachiopods (q. v.). 

Cayaga'n:^ the Siberian pea-tree, belonging to the natural : 
order Ijguminosa. C. nrieracent) is a small tree, with hard j 
wood and tough bark. The seeds are used to feed poultry, and , 
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the leaves contain a blue dyeing matter. C, sfinosa is a thorny 
shrub, the branches of which are stuck plentifully on tbj tops of 
(he clay walls about Pekin, in China, for the same rckson that 
broken bottles are strewed on the tops of our garden walls in 
Britain. 

Oarai'pa, a genus of plants of the natural order Ternstro- 
miaette, containing about eight species, natives of tropical Ame¬ 
rica. C. fasiculata is the tree from which the balsam of Tama- 
coati is obtained. Tliis balsam is of the colour oi port wine and 
the comistence of oil. A single nppliealion will cuie the most 
inveterate attack of the itch in twenty-four hours (Spruce, Joum. 
Linn. Sen'., v. 63). * 

Car'ambola, tlie fruit of Averrhaa C., a small evergreen 
tree of the nalural order OxaliJeeceit, In India it is known as 
tite Coromandel goo.seberry, and is used lor making slierbets, 
tarts, and preserve.s. 'iXw lihmbing eyx another spe- 

etes of the same genus (//. /iilimhi), found also in Itidi.x. Tlie 
leaves of botli Sficcies exhibit irritability, and the physiological 
phenomenon known as the sleep of plants. 

Car’arael is a black amorphous siibst.uice obtained by heat- 
ing .sugar to a temperature of 210-220” C. '1 Jie sugar loses 
two molecules of water, and C. remains 

LiijIIjiaGii ” 2I f.jO -- CiaH^sf^i) 

Cane sugar. Water, Caramel. 

C. is soluble in water, and inipaits to it the colour of sepia; it 
has no sweet t.asle; it is used to colour licpiors, such .is biaixdv, 
sherry, Sic. Stout and porter owe theii colour to C., produced 
by heating the malt (which contains siigai) to a somewlrat elevated 
temperature. 

Caramnass'a, or Kurumnassa, a iributaiy of the Ganges, 
ri.ses in a range of hills in the W. of the province of Bengal, and 
enters the Ganges 50 miles K. of Benares, after a coiiise of ijjo 
inile.s. It is subject to sudden floods. The C, is crossed by the 
Calcutta and Lellii road, and by the East Indian Railway. 

Caran'ja, an island, about 2 niile.s bioail, on the K. side of the 
entrance to the harbour of Bornb.-iy, and sepaiated lioni the 
mainland by a nariow shallow channel, 4 miles long. 

Caranx. See ScAn, 

Garapa, a genus of plants of the iialuial older JXfe!iae-e,T, 
natives of warm regions. C. Uuitenmsis, the Andiroba, is a large 
tree, the bark of which has a reputation as a febrifuge ; a thick, 
bitter, anthelmintic oil is obtained from the seeds, and the tiuiik 
makes good masts. The wood (called ciab-wood) is used for 
making luiiiituie, sliingles, See. C. Cuineensis, an African species, 
also yields a similar oil (T.illicooii.ili or Cooiidi oil), with a .soap 
made fiomwliicli the ncgiocs anoint their skin to protect them 
from the bites of insects. It is also purgative and anthelmintic. 
This and tlie precciling species are vciy closely allied, and have 
almost exactly similar products ; so that it is doubtful if they are 
diffeieiU fiom each oilier. 

Car'apace, the name applied generally, in zoology, to the 
shell or hard structures covering the back of certain aiiiinals 
turtles, tortoises, crabs, &c.), which structures, however, 
difler widely in diflerent groups as to composition and nature. 
See CiiELONiA, Crustacea, &c. 

Car'at (Ttal. carat0\ the twenty-fourth part of any weight of 
gold or gold alloy. The gold of coinage and of wediling-rings is 
22 C. ; that is, it contains of pure gold. The standard used 
for watch-cascs is 18 C. In assaying gold, a small quantity, 
from C to 12 grains, is taken, and termed the assay pound. It 
is subdivided into twenty-four parts, called carats, each C. into 4 
a.ssay grains, and each grain into quarters, so that there are 384 
separate reports for gold. If the ass.ay pound be 6 grains, the 
quarter assay grain will weigh jif of a grain—a delicate opera¬ 
tion, requiring accurate weights and scales. The word C., in 
addition to this relative a~'Dlication, also denotes a fixed weight 
of 3^ troy grains for weigliiiig diamonds. 

Carava'ca, a town of Spain, province of Marcia, 39 miles 
N.W. of Murcia. The church of C. has a cross believed to pos¬ 
sess miraculous powers, and an object of deep veneration to tlie 
Spanish peasant. Ihe town has manufactures of woollen and 
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linen fabrics, leather, paper, &c., a trade in grain, oil, wine, 
and flax, Vid a pop. of about 10,000. 

Caravag'g'io, a town of N. Italy, province of Bergamo, 
24 miles E. of Milan, with a pop. of about 6000. It is the 
birthplace of the Italian painters I’otidoro Caldara and Michael 
Angelo Merighi, both of whom have taken a surname from tlie 
town. 

Cara'vag'gifl, Hichael Ang-elo Amerigrlti, or Merighi, 
styled Da Caravaggio, from the town in Lombaidy wlicre he was 
born in 1569. 'I'he son of a builder, he early consorted with 
decorators, developed a taste for art, and visited and studied at 
Milan, Venice, and Rome. Ilis temper was vain, jealous, even j 
ferocious, and having committed manslaughter, he fled from j 
Rome to Malta. Here he ailoined the Church of St John with 
an altar-piece, and was knighted by the Giand-Master; but 
quarrelling with a noble, was tin prisoned. He escaped to Sicily, 
where he was followed, attacked, and wounded by the enemies 
whom his imperious temper had provoked. Making his way to 
Rome, he was attacked by fever, and died at Porto iCrcole, 1609. 
C. was great as a colourist. Annibale Caiarci says of him that, 
in preparing his colours, he ‘ground flesh’ (not pigments), ami 
he was a master of light and shade to whom Itnbens confessed 
himself infciior. lie studied life, but it was low life, and Ills 
* Hurial of Christ' is said by Kugler to suggest ‘ the funeral of a 
gipsy chieftain.’ Other famous works of C.'s are ‘The Death 
of the Viigin,’ ‘The Distiibution of the Rosary,* and ‘The 
Gipsy.’ 

Car'avan (Pers. tan'an, ‘trader’), a tiavclling body of mer¬ 
chants or pilgrims, who join company for mutual liclp and pro¬ 
tection in the great desetts of Africa and Asia. In a C. there 
are sometimes looo camels following each other in single file. 
The greatest caravans are those to Mecca, the pilgrims in which 
have always business as well as devotion in view. The trade 
between the maiitinie states of Northern Africa and the Sudan, 
over the Hahaia, is still entiiely carried on in this w.ay, and there 
is also an extensive caiav.an traffic in the interior of Asia. 

Caravan'serai (Pers. Arrwrw-.rnra/, ‘house for tiaders’) is 
an uiifuinislicd building used in the East for the reception and 

lodgment of caravans. 
Tho'-e in cities and 
towns have more con- 
vctiiciiccs than those 
on the iiighway, and 
in them a small sum 
a day for accommo¬ 
dation is generally 
chaiged. They ate 
sometimes useil as 
shops, stores, and 
even as exchanges. 
Neither in town nor 
on the highway does 
the traveller find m a 
C. anything of use for 
himself or his cattle, 
Cnrav.insctjl. except, perhaps, a 

Well ; he lias to bi ing 

the necessaries of life with him. Caravans belong either to 
Goveinnient or to sonie private individual, or they are the pio- 
perty of the mo.sque. 

Car'away, the fruits of Carum can/f, one of the UmbeUifera, 
a native of middle and southern piuiope and some parts of Asia, 
and now iialuralised m m.iny parts of Britain. Pliny says the 
name is derived from Caria. It is cultivated in Holland and 
Germany, and in the counties of Kent and E.ssex in England, 
for the sake of (he fruits, which are medicinally carminative and 
tonic, and for sale to confectioners and perfumers, who use them in 
liqueurs, cakes, bread, scented-soap, sweetmeats, &c. Its aro¬ 
matic properties depend on the volatile oil, called the Oil of C. 
In Russia and Germany the seeds are bruised into spirit sweet¬ 
ened with sugar, whicli b used as a liqueur {JCiimmelbranHt. 
wein). 

Carbazot'ic, or Pic'ric Acid, is a yellow crystalline sub¬ 
stance, prepared commercially by the action of nitric acid on 
p/unol or Carbolic Acid (q. v.), and may be regarded as phenol 


in which three atoms of hydrogen are replaced by the group NO* 
P'or this reason C. A is called by chemists trinilro-phenoU 
C»Hj(OII) C,H,(NO,)i,OU 

Carbolic acid Carbaiotic acid 

or phenol. or trinitro-phenoL 

C. A. is employed by the dyer to stain silk yellow ; At is some¬ 
times fraudulently added to beer instead of bops, its solution 
having an intensely bitter taste. 

Carbine, or Carabine (introduced in the ifitli c. into 
French, and thence into English, from the llal. carabina), a 
firearm with a rifled Ixurrel, .shorter than the musket or rifle. 
The cavalry (excepting the Lancers) and iliu aitillcry of the Bri¬ 
tish army, as well as the representative coips in the auxiliary 
forces, arc armed with brrech-Ioadhig carliines, and similar 
w'capons .are car. led by tlie Irisli con.stiibulaj^. 

Carbineers', or Carabineers, light horsemen armed with 
caibines, and employed as skirmishers. Sir Joseph Meyrick 
states that the light cavalry, whose principal weapon wa.s a 
short wheel-lock arquebus, in tlie service of Henri II. of 
France were called earabins; and another writer remarks that 
tins liody was disbanded in 1665, and their place supplied by 
intantiy called carabineers. The 6th Diagoon Guards of tlie 
Biitisli army were eaily armed with the carbine, and hence they 
retain the name ‘ carabineers’ as a disliiictive title, 

Carbohy’drogens, a term sometimes employed to denote 
the v.iiious comi'Oimds of carbon ami hydrogen. They are 
more geiicuilly called the Hydiocaibons (q. v.). 

Carbol'ic Acid, or Phenol, is a sub-.tance which of late 
yeais ha.s become of great commercial iinportance. It is pro¬ 
duced by the destructive distillation of many organic subsl.ances, 
esi'ccially of coal, and is always obtaineil in commerce from 
coal-tar. It is said to be present in the body of the beaver {Castor 
Fiber), and to give to ih.at animal it-s peculiar odour. It is also 
pie.sent in the urine of the cow. 

C. A, was first i.solateil by Kiinge, and fiisl piep.ared for com. 
nierclal purposes by Sell, in Germany. 'J’o Giace Calveit, 
however, belongs the merit of picpaiiiig it pure and in immense 
quanlilies. To extiact C. A. Iiom cnal-lar (which coiilains 
fiom 3 to 14 per cent.), tlie tar i.s submitted to distill.ition, and 
the portion boiling from 150 to 2(X) collected sepaiately. This 
is .agitated with a .strong and hot solution of caicstic soda, some 
solid caustic soda added, and the whole allowed to remain at 
rest, wlien a copious separation of crystals of carbolate or 
phenate of soda ensues. 'J'hcse ciyslals nic next separated 
fiom the mother lujuor, and dissolved in a small quantity 
of water. After some lime the solution separates into two 
layers, of which the lower is a solution of phenate'of soda, 
whilst the upper consists of hjdroc.arbons, &c., mcch.uiically 
entangled in the crystals. The solution of phenate of soda is 
diawn off and mixed with sulphuric or hydrochloric acid, when 
sulphate or chloiide of sodium is formed, and remains dissolved 
in the water, whereas the C. A., being only sparingly soluble in 
that liquid, separates "in globules, which gradinilly rise to the 
sill face and collect in an oily layer. 'I'he crude C. A. thus 
obtained is decanted, dried with chloride of calcium, and rectified, 
after which it is cooled to lo” C., wlien pure C. A, sepainles in 
cry.stals. This acid is a colomicss ciyslalhiie substance, which fuses 
wlien heated to between 34'' and 35° C., and boils at alioiit iSy" 
C. It possesses a peculiar, penetrating, and cbaractcristic odour. 
It blanches and corioiles the sl.iii and other tissues, without 
causing the sensation of pain, hence it is employed in dciitUtry 
to destroy nn exposed neive. It is .soluble in twenty times its 
weight of cold water, and in all piopoilions in alcohol, ether, 
and glacial acetic acid. C. A. is a hydrate cf the hydiocarbon 
r.idical phenyle (CjIIr.), and has the composition represented by 
the formula CgHjiUli). It should therefore be cl.assed as an 
Alcohol (q. V.), but it differs fiom an alcohol in many iniportant 
respects, and rather displays the propel ties of an acid. 'I'hus it 
acts upon bases in such a manner that water separates and a 
salt rc.sults. It does not, however, redden litmus like a true 
acid. On account of its special properties, C. A., with other 
bodies analogous to it, form a separate group of chemical com¬ 
pounds, which receive Mie name of phenols. It is now 
employed in large quantitiA as a disinfectant and antiseptic, and 
as a source of various colouring matters. 
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Carnbon is one of tlie most pleniifui and important of the 
sixty-four elementary bodies known to chemists. It may be 
considered as the principal constituent of animal and vegetable 
tissues, and it also enters largely into the composition of certain 
minerals, of which chalk may be instanced os a familiar example. 
In the free or uncombincd condition C. exists in three distinct 
modifications. Two of these, vii!., Graphite and diamond, are 
found in nature, but the third, Amorphous C. or Charcoal, Kis 
only been obtained by artificial means. C. is thus an allotropic 
clement. See Allotropy. 

The Diamond is a gem highly prized on account of its great 
brilliancy and hardness. It is found in alluvial deposits pro¬ 
duced by the disintegration of the older rock formations. 'I'hat 
the diamond is pure C. was first suggested by the discovciy 
made by l.avuisier that the product of its combustion in air is 
carbonic acid. Later Sir H. Davy found that the volume of c.ar- 
bonic aciil produced by burning a given weight of di.amor.d was 
the same as that produced by the combustion of the .same weight of 
charcoal. There is therefore no doubt as to the composition of 
the diamond, but its history remains in obscurity, for hitherto all 
attempts to prepare it by artificial means have failed. 11 is found, 
however, that some di.amonds when burned leave an ashy skele¬ 
ton resembling that of calcined vegetable matter; hence it has 
been suggested that the gem is produced by the gradual 
separation of C. from vegetable matter. The diamond is charac- 
tcriseil by its extreme hanlness and optical refrangibillty, in both 
of which respects it is supeiior to any other .suirstance. It is 
found crystallised in octohedra with rounded edges, and these 
natural edges are alone capable of cutting glass. It is dense^ 
than the otlier two varieties of C., its specific gravity being 3'5. 
See Diamond. 

Graphite, I'lumlaso, or Blatk Lead, occurs in nature in rounded 
masses or in hexagonal balls. It is soft, opaque, of greyish 
black colour, and posses.ses metallic lustre. It leaves a bl.ick 
streak when rubbed on pajier (black-lead pencils). It conducts 
electricity, and has the specific gravity of only l‘S-2’S. Cast- 
iron possesses the projieity of dissolving charco.al at a high tem¬ 
perature in considerable quantity, and of depositing it again on 
cooling in crystalline scales of graphite, which aie technically 
called kisk. When grey cast-iron is dissolved in an acid a de¬ 
posit of graphite is left. Graphite, therefore, unlike the diamond, 
has been obtained by artificial me.ans. bee Graphite. 

Amorphous C., or Charcoaf, is obtained by heating animal or 
vegetable materials in closed vessels. At a high temperature 
decomposition takes place ; water, hydrocarbons, and other 
volatile products pass off in the state of vapour, and amorphous 
th remains. There arc several varieties of charcoal, the most 
important of which are the following :— 

iVood Charcoal, obtained either by distilling wood in iron 
retorts, or by allowing it to undergo a limited combustion. 

Coke. —The residue left when coal is distilled for the produc¬ 
tion of coal-gas. 

Gas C. — A vciy compact variety of amorphous C. found ad¬ 
hering to the retorts in which cutil is heated in the manufacture 
of cual-gas, and which owes its formation to the decomposition 
of the more volatile hydrocarbons by the high temperature of the 
walls of the retort. It is very hard and heavy (sp. gr. 2'35), and 
is used for making the C. plates of Bunsen’s batteries. 

iMmp lilack. — YVc soot obtained by the incomplete combus¬ 
tion of resin, turpentine, &c. 

Animal Charcoal, or Bone Black. —Obtained by heating bone 
in covered vessels or iron retorts. It is of especial value as a 
decolorising agent, bee SugAr Repining. 

The compounds of C. are exceedingly numerous, and have 
rharacters of such special kinds, that their study alone forms a 
large and distinct branch of chemical science, which is called 
Organic Chemistry. Tlte more important compounds and groups 
cf compounds which C. forms with other elements will be found 
describe under their respective headings. The atomic weight 
of C. is 12 and its symbol C. 

Carton, in medicine. Two kinds of C., or charcoal, arc used 
in medicine—wood charcoal and animal charcoal. I'he former, 
obtained from wood charred by exposure to a red heat without 
access of air, and reduced to a fine powder, consists of 98 per 
cent, of C. and 2 of ash. It is given in doses of from 20 to Go 
grains, and is a valuable remedy for • flatulency of all kinds, 
and for correcting foul odours fro^ the faeces. It is useful 
in most forms of Dyspepsia (q. v,), and is in general a good dls- 
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infectant, and a destroyer of bad smells. Externally it is much 
Used as a poultice to foul and sloughing ulcers. It is ahb an cx< 
ccllcnt dentifrice. 

Animal charcoal is principally used in phaumacy for de¬ 
colourising purposes in preparing vegetable alkaloids. It 
has no taste, is veiY cheap, and, either in die form of powder 
or biscuit, should be more used in dyspepsia. In large 
dose.s it is effective in poisoning with stiychnine and other similar 

poi-sons. • 

Carbona'ri (‘ charcoal-burners') claim descent from an asso¬ 
ciation of German charcoal-burners in tlie 12th c. 'llt.y are 
probably connected with l.e Bon Cousinage of the Fendeurs 
(Hewers) of the Jura. Their legends name as patrons a .St 
'J heobald of Suabia and Francis I., from whose reign their 
almanacks date. The C. first emerge into political importance 
as a secret society iu S. Italy and Sicily at the beginning of tlie 
19th c. A charter, which probably belongs to the reign of 
Murat, proposes the estahli.shraent of an Ansonian Republic 
in Italy, the Chiisti,an religion being retained, but the Papal 
power and feudalism being abolished. It is said that the 
Bouibons having promised a constitution, the C. rose against 
Murat, their failure causing a separation from (he main body 
of the Calderari (Braziers). Ferdinand, on his rcstoialion,re¬ 
solved to suppress those who had fought for him, and in 1S19 
his Minister oi Police, Prince de Canova, employed the Cakle- 
rari for this purpose. The Cadiz insuricction gave fresh life to 
the C. under the Abbe Menichini, and with the help of ‘I-e 
Giardinicre’ (the Lodges of Garden-women) a second unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt was made to obtain a constitiilioiL In the I’apal 
Slates also the C. rose at Macerata and Faenza, but they were 
opposed by the orthodox society of the Sanfodisti, and their 
leaders betrayed. The action of the Lombardy and Venetian 
lodges against the hated rule of Austria was paralyse-d by the 
capture of Silvio Pellico, Torelli, &c. Carbunarism w.os intro¬ 
duced into France about 1820 by Joubert and Diigler. It is 
said that laifayette was elected president. At Belfort the society 
was concerned in an insurrection (1S21). I’aris was their head- 
qinaiters until after the revolution of 1830, when the .society of 
‘Young Italy,’ for the unification of Italy, was .separately org.an- 
ised, and the advanced ‘ Charboiinerie Dianocialique’ was 
founded in Paris to realise the sovereignty of the people. In 
1S31 the C. had driven Maria Louisa, Ducliess of Parma, into 
exile for a short time, 'flie ceremony of initiation in the vendita 
(or lodge) was full of symbols : a linen cloth, water, salt (this 
means Christianity), le.aves, file, a ciown of white thorns (the 
slrugglcs of the Good Cousins), were all used by the Grand 
Master. The martyrdom of Christ is dwelt upon in the * second 
degree’ of initiation. The degree of ‘Grand Elect’ was con¬ 
ferred upon a solemn oath to fight to the death for universal 
liberty, if iicccs.sary, under the penalty of death with tortuit. 
Tlie * Grand Master Grand Elect ’ underwent a ridiculous mock 
crucifixion before attaining the highest degree. All members 
had pseudonyms, the register of real names being concealed in a 
separate place. There were also oilicers called insinuatore, 
censors, coverers, and scratators, the Iowe.st grade being ‘ sta- 
bene,’ or sedentaries. The ‘ Guelphic Knights "formed a sort of 
‘high lodge’ of the C. Their supreme council sat at Bologna, 
(he council consisting of six persons, wlio did not know each 
other, but communicated by means of an ofiicer called the 
‘Visible.’ The ‘Dc^hic Priesthood’ and the ‘Latin!’ were 
also branches of the C. The ‘ Fratres ’ of M ilan, the ‘ Ameri¬ 
can Hunters ’ of Ravenna, the ‘ Sons of Mara ’ (who called their 
‘ vendita ’ a hivouae, and their ‘ Good Cousin ’ a corporal), were 
later olTshoots. In fact, Italy was a network of conspiracies. 
When Francis II. left Naiiles in i860, the predominant society 
was the Camorra, of which the leading members have been lately 
arrested. It is said that Count Rossi was murdered by C. A 
vivid picture of the atmosphere of suspicion and deception which 
prevailed in Sicilv at the beginning of this century may be found 
in George Sand's Le Piciinino. The C., under the name of 
FrauesMofons in France, Illuminh in Germany, 'Radicals ’ in 
England, Communeros in Spain, have been specially condemned 
by Papal constitutions, as by Clement XII. in 1738, Pius VII. 
in 1821 (who says the C. are sprung di liberi tnuralori 
condemned by Benedict XIV.), Leo Xll. in 1826 (who men¬ 
tions the Vniversitaires as a new and dangerous branch). So 
also in the Encyclic of 1864, ‘ damnantur clandesHna societatet.’ 
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Caxbona''ted or Acidulated Waters are natural waters 
containii:|( generally, in addition to saline compounds, an excess 
of carbonic acid gas, which causes them to elTcrvesce at ordinary 
atmospheric pressure like artificial aerated vt'alers. The water 
at Tunbridge Wells is an example of a C. chalybeate spring, 
and the alkaline waters of Vichy, Seltsers, Vais, liomburg, &c., 
contain large propoitions of carbonate of sodium in addition to 
carbonic acid. The quantity of carbonic acid given out by some 
springs is enoeinous, amounting yearly to hundreds of tons. 
The waters of Neu^.alziverk and Nauheim are said respectively 
to yield os much as fiom 1300 to 2000 lon.s of carbonic acid gas 
per aniium. A considerable trade in natural C. waters now exists 
between Great Umaln and the most famous Continental spas. 

Carbon, Biaulpbide of, is obtained by dropping sulphur 
into red-hot charcoal in an eailhenwarc retort piovicled with .a 
good condensing app.ar.dus. It is a colourless, mobile liquid, 
higlily refractive and vol.itilo (boiling point, 48“ C.), and possesses 
a peculiar aromatic odour, nliich is not disagreeable il the bi¬ 
sulphide be quite puic, but is usually disagreeable from the pre- 
seiirc of impurities, li. of C. i.s .an excellent solvent of oils, fats, 
resins, caoulchouo, pliosphoiu.s, sulphur, &c., and is employed 
in the manufacture of vulcain.scd india-rubber. 

Oarbon'ic Acid, or Carbonic AnTiydride, formei ly called 
fixed air, is a giisLous compound of caiiioii and oxygen, the com- 
I'osition of wliidi isiepicsciitcdby the (oimula tXl.j. C. A. occuis 
plentifully in nature, both in the fiec and condniied comlitiiins. 
It is protluced by the processes of Combustion (q v.) and Ue- 
spiialion (q. v.), hence is alw.ays present in the air, though in 
niiiiiite quantity. The ainomif of C. A. in air would be much 
l.i.'ger than it is weic it not for the presence of plants, which absorb 
il into llicir tissues, tliere abstiact ami assimilate its caibon, and 
reluiii its oxygen to the atmosphere m a pure condition. C. A. 
is also present in spring water, soiueliines m such quantity that 
llic water effervesces or spaiklcs; tins is the case with the springs 
of I’yinnonI, N.anheim, 8ic. It is .also pioduccd during the 
piocesses of putrefaction, fermciilation, and slow decay of aiiim.'il 
and Vegetable subst.ances in piescnce of air. Compounds of 
C. A. with various baset arc found in laige quantities in nature. 
t-'lialU, limestone, iii.aible, Iceland spar and marble, are all of them 
eaibonale of calcium, a comjiound of C. A. with the base lime. 
Caiboimte of iron (spathose iron ore) and carbonate of calcium 
and magnesium (dolomite) arc also important mincrabs contain¬ 
ing this substance. C. A, may be prepared for cxpcnmental 
puiposes by acting upon a carl)on.ate with a dilu'e miiicial add: 
marble and dilute hydiochioric acid maybe employed with ad¬ 
vantage. If these be taken, the chemical reaction which occuis 
Is as follows :— 

CaCOj -b 211C1 = CaCI, + 11,0 + CO, 

s.-V'^ 

* Marble, or IIyrtr<r- Ct'loiide Water. Cailuuiic 

carbun.itc ctiloric of c.dciuni. acid, 

of c.'ilciiim. noid. 

C. A. under ordinary conditions is a colourless gas of sweetish 
taste. It is not poisonous, but acts in exactly the same mnmier 
as water when introduced into the hing.s, that is to say, pievenis 
the blood f»)m absorbing oxygen, and eventually causes death 
by Asphyxia (q. v.) or suffocation. If subjected to extreme 
pressure (39 atmosjihercs at o'' C.), It condenses to a colouiless 
very mobile liquid, which by its rapid evaporation when the ]ires- 
sure is removed pioduces such a low temixratiire that the re¬ 
mainder is frozen to a snow-white solid. The lowc.st tempeia- 
ture ever ohtained was produced by mixing solid C. A. with 
ether. C. A. is remarkable for its high specific gravity. It 
may be poured like water from one vessel to another. This 
property causes it to accumulate in holes and caverns, and many 
accidents have occurred through incautiously entering such 
localities. The introduction of a lighted candle into places in 
which accumulations of C. A. are suspected is a simple test for 
its presence in dangerous quantity, for then the flame is extin¬ 
guished. It is slightly soluble m water under ordinary con¬ 
ditions, but its solubility is greatly augmented if it be forced 
into the water under pressure, though on removing tlie pressure 
the water effervesces from-the discng.igcnieiit of the gas... This 
property is turned to account in the manufactnic of Aerated 
waters (q. v.). It is remaikable that the introduction of C. A. 
into the lungs should lie so deleterious, whereas if introduced 
into the stomach it acts beneficially as a tonic and gentle siirau- 


lant. C. A. forms two classes of salt.s with basesand 
acid caibonates. I'he foimiilie for the two salts of soda are— 

NallCO, NaaCO, 


Acid or bicai^ Keutral cai- 

bunate of s(,da. boiiate of soda 

(aasbiilg soda). 

C. A. is absorbed with great activity by the alkalies and 
alkaline coiths, a property which is utilised in the determina¬ 
tion of this gas, and in its separation from other gases. It is 
largely employed by the manufacturers of derated bread and 
aerated waters. 

Carbon'ic Ox'ide is a compound of caibon and oxygen, the 
comiiosiiion ol winch is represented by the formula CO, whereas 
that of caiboiiic acid is re-presented hy the formula CO,. C. O., 
theicfore, contains half as much oxygen as carbunir acid. It 
was discovered towards the end of the last century hy Piicslley 
and l.assonne, but was fii-,! acciirutcly invcAgaled by Woodliouse 
some years later. Il may be obtained by passing caibonic acid 
over led-hot chaicoal. 

CO, -1- C = 200 


Ciubimii, ( .ir- CmbonJc 
aiiO. bixi. (Tjiulf*. 

The blue flame often seen pl.i)mg over a clear fire is due to 
burning C. O. pioduccd by the reduction of caibonic acid 
foimed in the lower pait of the fire during its passage tliiongh 
the red-hot cn.ds. C. O. may also be obtained, mixed with 
caibonic acid, by heating ciystalbsecl oxalic acid with strong 
Milpliuric acid, the latter simply icmoving a molecule of water 
fruiii the oxalic acid. 

IljCjO^ - 1TX3 = CO, + CO 

0,v.ilic acid. Water. C.i]bonic C.arbor,ic 
acid. oxide. 

The C. O. may be .sepaiatcd from the caibonic acid by p.iss- 
iiig the mixed gases through .a solution of caustic potash, which 
only absorbs the latlei. Jt may be obtained in a slate of purity 
by heating foiniie acid with sliong sulphuric acid, the action 
being simply one of dchydtalion, a.s in the former case. 

ILCO, - 11,0 = CO 


Formic acid. Water. 


C.arbonic 

oxide. 


C. O. is a colourless, t.asteles.s, and odourless gas, which can¬ 
not be liquified. It is inllammable, and burns with a pale blue 
fi.ame to caibonic acid. 

CO + O = CO, 


Ceri oiiic Oxycen C.irlionic s 

o.vidc. .ICid. 

Owing to its strong affuiily at a high lemperalure for oxygen, 
C. O. plays an impoilant part in the reduction of iioii and 
oilier metals fioin their oxides. (Sec iRo.N and Bi,ast FUR¬ 
S’ACli.) It acts as a narcotic poison, and in this rc.spect differs 
from carbonic acid, which possesses no poisonous properties, 
but wliich, like w.ater, cannot be introduced into the lungs with¬ 
out causing buffocatuin. Many death.s have occurred from in¬ 
cautiously sleeping in badly-ventilated rooms in which charcoal 
fires are burning—death resulting, in such cases, not fiom the 
action of the caibonic acid, but from that of the caibonic oxide. 


Oarbonif'erous System, flic term applied to those forma¬ 
tions, geneially of cliar.icteii-tlc and independent kind, which 
os'Crlic the Devonian 01 01<1 Ked Sandstone locks, and which in 
tum lie beneath those of the rermiati system. The name ‘C,’ 
is derived from a pnmipal feature in tlicir chemical composition, 
in viitue of which they become of high importance to man, «s 
providing him with a ehicf source of coal. Lime and iron may 
also be eiiumeralcil ntnoiig the industrial proilucts of this system, 
t'o.al, however, it is to be remembered, is not confined to these 
lock.s, but also oecuis in newer ns well as older and different 
strata. A great jiioporlion of this system of rocks, indeed, is 
made tip of sandstones, shales, and limestones, the coal occurring 
in comparatively thin beds. These rocks are largely developed 
in Biitaiii, Fnrope generally, and N. America, In India (as at 
Dainoodah, Nagpur, &c.)alarge coalfields occur, and in Australia 
this system is also rcpieseSted. The C, rocks are divided into the 
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(i) lower C. rocks (C. slates and mountain limestones), (2} the 
millstone grit, and (3} the coal measures. The lirst-mentioued 
strata, constituting the base of the system, attain a thickness in 
Ireland (C. slates) of 5000 feet. Tlie C. limestme in its typical 
development, as seen in Wales and the W. of England, is a pure 
limestone, from 1000 to 2000 feet thick, with beds of shale. The 
millstone grit, lying above the C. limestone, consists of sandy and 
gritty beds, lying either conformably or uncomformably on the 
latter, and averaging about 1500 feet in thickness. Fossils aie 
scarce in these strata. The Coal »»r<Tj«/rr lie conformably above 
the millstone grit, and consist of a thick series of beds of sand¬ 
stone, shale, grit, and coal. From these measures true coal is 
chiefly obtained, but in Scotland workable seams occur bc-low 
the millstone grit. In their greatest development the C. mea¬ 
sures attain a thickness of from 7000 to 15,000 feet. Their 
sliales are black, laminated, and earthy; their sandstones are 
yellow, brown, and purple, and rarely red; and betls of lime¬ 
stone and of clay-iron ore occur, along with the typical coal-beds 
of various thicknesses. The S. Wales coalfield shows nlteinat- 
ing series of sandstones, shales, and coal, the latter beds iiuin- 
bciing about eighty in this field alone. Each coal-bed rests upon 
sandy shale or clay, termed the ‘ floor,’ which contains Stigmaria 
fossils, or the roots of the Sigillarice (q. v.). A bed of shale— 
the ‘roof’—lies above each coal-seam, and contains numeious 
pl.xnt fossils. 

The C. period is ebiefly notable as picscnting us with a large 
and varied assemblage of fossil plants—Ferns, Calamites, I-cpi- 
dodendra, Sigillariae, &c. Cryplogamic vcgetaiion flourislieil 
jilenlifully in this epocli. The Ptotozoa, or lowest animals, are 
leprcscnted by Sixmges, Forarainifer.i, &c. ; the Coelenterala by 
Corals, &c ; the Jichinozoa by Crinoids anil other genera ; the 
Annulosit by Crustacea ('Jiilohites, &c.), Insects, Alaelmidans, 
and Myriapods ; the Mollus(a\iy Folyzoa, Fiacliiopoda, Bivalves, 
Gasteiopods, and Cephalopods; and the Veitebrata liy Ganoid 
and Ollier fishes, Amphibia, and probably true Reptiles. 

Carliuiicle (Lat. earbunculus, ‘ a small coal ’), the lapidary 
and jeweller’s name for .a v.ariely of the Garnet (q. v.), uhicli i.s 
cut en eahochon. It is of a bright red hue. The mineralogists call 
it pyroge. Tlie C. was a favourite gem among llic ancients. 

Carbuncle, in medicine, sometimes called Anthrax, a Greek 
word also meaning ‘coal,’ is essenlially an •inflammation of the 
skin, limited in extent, ocoiiriing most frequently in the same 
parts as />otl (q. v.). Tlie skin, which assumes a bright reii 
colour, becomes very much thickened by the infiltration of the 
inflammatory products, sometimes more than one inch in thick¬ 
ness. The C. is accompanied by burning pain, ami a sense of 
lightness in tlie parts, together with great constiiiuional disorder. 
If left to itself, it is apt to slough, and ultini.xlely to involve the 
deeper tissues, forming an abscess, ft is geiieially single, and 
vaiies very much in size. Tlie alTection is most common in 
middle ble and in advanced years, especially among those who 
live sumptuously. The treatment consists in free and early in¬ 
cisions through the uliole diseased mass, followed by the appli¬ 
cation of sootliing poultices, when the mass gradually slouglis out. 
At first a brisk purge is beneficial, after wliicli tonics and nourish¬ 
ing, non-stimulating food should be administered to the patient. 

CarTburretted Hydrogon. Although this term might be 
cmiiloyed to designate any of the numerous compounds of carbon 
and hydrogen, it is restneteri by long custom to two of tliese 
only—viz., ti-^At C.If., or A/atsh (las (q. v.), CH4; and heavy 
C. ll., Ethylene or Oh/iant Cas (q. v.) ,C»li4. 

Oarcajen'te, a town of Spain, province of Valencia, in a fer¬ 
tile plain near the right bank of tlie Jiicar, 25 miles S. of 
Valencia, with which it is connected by railway. The Marquis 
of Calzada has a large palace here. The trade of C. is chiefly 
ill grain, fruit, and silk. Fop. 7280. 

Oar'eanet (Fr. a diminutive of carean, ‘a collar;’ Old Fr. 
qnerrant, fioin 01 <I High Ger. gnerca, ‘the throat’), a jewelled 
chain or neckhice, for the manufacturing of wliich Venice was 
famous in the 15th c. 

Car'eass, in ammunition, a thick cast-iron spherical shell dis¬ 
charged from mortars and other smooth-bore ordnance for 
incendiary purposes. It is filled with^a composition consisting 
of saltpetre, sulphur, rosin, antimony, sulphide, turpentine, and | 


tallow, which is ignited by means of a qoick-match placed In 
three vents on the upper hemisphere, through which Ac com¬ 
position continues to bum for from three to twelve minutes, ac. 
cording to the size of the projectile. Previous to the present 
century, oblong carcasses encircled with iron bars covered with 
canvas and cord were in use in the British service, and it is sup¬ 
posed that the term ‘C.’ refers to the ribs of iron and skdeton 
frame of these obsolete ‘ fire-balls.’ 

Caroaasone', llic capital of the department of Aude, France, 
on both banks of the Aude, 55 miles S.E. of Toulouse by rail¬ 
way. It consists of an ancient and a modern portion, v The 
former still retains the old fortifications, the cxstle and donjon, 
which made it a place of importance from tlie earliest times 
down to the 14111 c. It contains also the sidendid old cathedral 
of St Nazaire, rebuilt in the lllh c., and it communicates by 
two bridges with the modern town, which is regularly built. C. 
employs 2000 persons in the manufacture of cloth, which it 
exports in large quantity to America. It has also much trade 
in gi'ain, fruit, and wine. Fop. (1872) 18,396. C., the ancient 

Ctircas^o, was in existence before the Romans entered Gaul. It 
suffered greatly during the Albigensian wars. 

Car'damiae, a genus of plants belonging to the natural order 
CrUiiferte. 'J'lic best-known is C. pialen\is, the bitter cress, 
eurkoo-flower, or lady’s smock, common in most mc.adoivs in 
Blit.till. The flowers are stimulant and diaphoretic ; at one 
lime they were hehl in high esteem as a cure for epilepsy, espe¬ 
cially in children. 'I'he leaves of this species, as well as of C, 
amara and C. hirsuta, are occasionally used as salads, C. amara 
being especially popular in S.ixoiiy. C. pratensis is much used 
as ail anli-scoiliutio in the N. of I'.urope 'I'lie names ol ‘ cuckoo¬ 
flower’and ‘ lady’s smock ’ arc-said lobe due to the fact that 
C. pratensis flowers at the lime of the coming of the cuckoo, and 
covers the meadows witli its flowers so profusely as to look at a 
distance like linen bleaching, tfn the Scottish borders it is known 
as pinkt, Spinks, bog-spinks, or the Alayjlcaoer. It is tlie ‘ lady’i 
smock ’ of the English poets. 

Car'damoms are the dried capsules, with their contained 
seeds, of ccitain plants of the natural order Zingibcracen v.). 
Vat ious species of and Jdettaria y'vAA C. Amomum 

carJamomum yields the C. of Siam, Sumatra, and Java ; A, 
aromaticus, the Bengal C. Medicinal C. are got from Elettaria 
cariiamonmm, the Malabar C. These plants are natives of cer¬ 
tain forests on the M.ilabar coist, 3000 to 5000 feet above the 
level of the sea. The seeds are angular and cornigated, with 
an agiceable taste and smell. They are best kept in their cap¬ 
sules until required for use. They owe their virtue to a colour¬ 
less volatile oil, CioHis, constituting about 4 per cent. C. ate 
good stomachics, make a pleasant cordial, and are extensively 
uicd as a condiment for correcting the griping of purgative 
medicines, ami for rendering otlier medicines palatable. 

Cardan, Oeronimo, an Italian physician, philosopher, and 
matliematician, was born at Favia, Scjitcmber 24, ijoi. He 
took the degree of M.A. at Venice in 1524, and that of M.D. at 
F.idiia in 1525. The greater pait of his life was spefit at Milan, 
whither he went in 1529, and where he held fur a time a chair 
of Mathematics. Here he compiled the Ars Magna, Sive de 
Kegnlis Algebraicis (154.5), a work which placed him in the 
fioiit rank of mathematicians, and his DeSuMilitate Libri XXI, 
(1550), considered by some to be ids most important work. 
Like the De Eerum Varietate libri X VII. (1557), it enables us 
to see tlie extent of C.’s knowledge in physics, metaphysics, and 
natural liistory. In 1552 he visiteil Scotland, and, returning 
England, predicted, upon astrological principles, tliat Edward VI. 
would have long life. After travelling in France, Germany, and 
other European countries,C. returned toMilan, where he remained 
till 1562, when he went to Bologna, The last six years of hit 
life he spent as a pensioner of P<me Gregory XIII. at Rome, 
where he died, September 21, 1576, some say of voluntary star- 
vation, in order to fulfil his own prediction of the time of his 
death. His name is best know'n in the mathematical world in con¬ 
nection with a rule for solving cubic equations, also known as Tar- 
taglia’s rule. His writings are extremely numerous, but are not 
of great value. Upwards of 220 on all sorts of subjects have 
been printed. The best edition is that of Spotuus (10 vols. Lyon, 
1663). See Crosley*s Lift and Times of C. (2 vols, Lond. 1836), 
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Gard'board, Card, or Pasteboard. U made bjr pasting 
several ^eets of paper together,'and pressing, drying, and 
rolling the board so produced. In C. the layers of paper are 
usually of an uniform good quality, and, when pressed and dried, 
a fine smooth polished surface is imparled by passing a pile of 
cardboards and heated zinc or copper plates, arranged alter¬ 
nately, tetween a pair of rollers. Ivory C,, a fine thin variety 
tised for address cards, consi>,ts of two or moie sheets of fine 
paper, rolled tall a beautiful hard smooth surface is obtained. 
Knamelled address cards are made by coating the card with a 
white mineral composition, and rubbing with a hard brush. In 
colouspd cardboards the outer sheets only are tinted. Paste¬ 
board is made with a ‘middle ’ of inferior quality to the outside.s, 
and in thick boards two or more ‘middles ’ are pasted together. 

Car'diac Sledioinesaie remedies which influence the action 
of the heart etther directly or indirectly. 

CordiadlB, a family of lamrllibranehiate tnolliisrs, repie- 
sentedby the Cockles (q. v., Caidium) and by the genus Conocor- 
dium. The shell is equivalve, Ueait-.shapcil, the mantle being 
open in front, and the foot large and curved. 'I’he family is re- 
pieseiiled by cockles on ibe Devonian rocks ; whilst the genus 
Conocardium is represeiiled by Pal.cozoic .shells, which have tlic 
aiiteiior side of the shell conical and gaping, and a siphoual tube 
placed MC.ar the beak of the shell. 

Cardiff (Cyinr. Caer-Toff', ‘c.aslle on the'I'anT’), the county 
town of Glamorganshire, S. Wales, on the Talf, IJ miles above 
its entrance into I’euaitb b.mbniir, and 170 miles W. of Lon¬ 
don by railway. It is rapidly becoming one of the fiist ports in 
the kingdom, being tlie outlet for the cstensive iion and coal in¬ 
dustries of S. Wales, including the richly-piodiictive disfiicts of 
Mcrlliyr-Tydvil, Rliynuicy, the Rhondda and Aberd.areValleys, 
&c. It has a large lown-liall, a custom-liouse, a free libiary and 
museum, a good intinnai-y, n county lunatic asylum, and a 
theatre. Of sonic tliiily churches in C., only four belong to the 
Establishment. The splenilid docks of C., the cause of its 
recent prosperity, are mostly the properly of llie Marquis of 
Itiite, and have been biouglit to their present state in a great 
degree by his personal enterprise. 'I'here are in all three so- 
c.^lled Ihite docks, I’cnartli dock, several giaving and other 
docks, having a total area of 100 acres, 'fhe ([uays have some 
forty sbaiths, woiked by liydiaulic macliinery for the expeditions 
loading of coal without bi caking it. Ry means of these stailhs 
vessels can be loaded at the rate of too tons an hour. In 1873 
die export of coal was 3,591,218 tons, of iron 154)570 tons, and 
of coke 12,276 tons. In the same year there entered the port 
9951 vessels, willi a total of 1,644,908 tons, of which I4S8, 
of 485,561 tons, were foreign, cliielly French; while thcie 
cleared 11,333 vessels of 2,544,283 tons, 2290 (771,296 tons) 
being foreign vessels. Thcie are regular steam lines to New 
'V'ork, Ixmdon, Liverpool, Cork, Gl.tsgow, &c., besides ample 
railway and canal connnuiiicalion with the interior. C. issues 
two daily newspapers. Tlie rapid growth of C. is sliown by 
the following figures:—In 1807 the pop. was only 1870, in 
1841 it had increased to 10,077, in 1851 to 18,351, in 18C1 to 
31,235, in 1871 to 39,536, and in 1S76 is cstiiiuitcd at about 
60,000, including the suburbs of Roatli and Canton. Along willi 
Cowbridge and l.ksntii'sant, C. returns one member to Pailia- 
ment. C. is an ancient town, although little of its antiipiity re¬ 
mains, and its history is bound up with that of its castle, which 
lias been renovated by the Marquis of Bute. Tlie most striking 
feature of this structure is a massive square tower, surmounted 
with a clock and g^It emblematic devices. In the interior are 
several apartments, fitted up in a costly style for the convenience 
of the noble proprietor. A public garden and park skirt the 
opposite side of the iivcr to that on which the castle stands. 

Car'digan (Cymr. Coerdi^ion, ‘ Caeredig’s land ’), or Aber- 
teify (‘the mouth of the Tcify’), the capital of Cardigan¬ 
shire, picturesquely situated on the Tcify, 30 miles N.N.li. of 
Pembroke, and 240 N. by W. of London, with which places 
it is coimccted by railway. It lies 3 miles from the mouth 
of the river, which is here crossed by an old stone bridge of 
seven arches. Its harbour is greatly obstructed by a bar, but 
some trade is still carried on in the export of slates, oats, butter, 
&C. In 1873 there entered the port 909 vessels of 26,626 tons. 
C. possesses the scant remains of the Abbey of St Dogmacls, 
and the still scantier traces of a Norman castle, supposed to 


date from Il6a Along with Lampeter, Aberystwith, and 
Adpar, it returns a member to Parliament Pop. of municip.'U 
borough (1871) 3461. C., which is an ancient town, strenu¬ 

ously opposed the intrusion of tlie Normans. 

Cardigan Bay, a splendid inlet of St George’s Channel, on 
the W.coast of Wales, extend.s from Brach-w-Pwll in Caemai von 
to Stnimblc Head in Pembroke, a distance of 55 miles. It has 
from 3 to 30 fathoms of water, but the harbours on the coast are 
mostly obstiucted by bars. C. B., acroiding to Welsh tradition, 
was originally dry land {Cart/rmy C/wo'/o,/), protected from the 
sea by dams and dykc.s till tlie Sth or 6tli c. 

Car'digansbire, a maiitime county of S. Wales, lies be¬ 
tween the riveis Dovey and Tcify, and has an area of 693 sq. 
miles, and a pup. (1S71) of 73,441. Its surface is chiefly level 
and fertile towards the coast, but the interior is mountainous ; 
hence its popular name, ‘ Wild Cardigan.' C. has several rivers 
besides file Tcify, of which the chief arc llit^CIacrvicii, Ystwitli, 
and Rhcidol. In the hilly region arc many famous waterfalls, 
as the Devil’s Brulge and the Falls of Rheidol, and also some 
twenty beautiful llyns or diminutive lakes. In 1873, 265,554 
actes wcie under ciops and glass, the chief crops being oats, 
bailey, and potatoes. There is a small h.aidy biccd of cattle and 
horses. Almost the only manufactures of importance are flannels 
and gloves. The gcologic.il form.xtion of C. is wholly Silurmii, 
anti the minerals include silver, copper, lend, and slates. One 
member of Parli-iment is returned Ijy tlie county. C. was at one 
time under a n.alive king (Rliodri Mawr, or Rliodii the Great), 
who extended his rule over all Wales in the 9th c. During the 
nth, I2tli, and I3II1 centuries it was the scene of desperate 
fighting between Ibe native chiefs and the Norman sclllei-s. 
There aie still many Roman ami Biitish remains, including 
camps, roads, stone ciiclcs, and rairns. 

Car'dinal {iM.cardinolh, ‘piincipal,* fiom cordo, ‘ahinge,’ 
as in misiO caidimiUs, ‘solemn mass,’rf/Ziire eardinalt, ‘chief 
allat ’), a title oiiginally apiilied in the time of Theodosius to 
generals of the impellal army, and also to tlie picfects of Asia 
and Africa. In tlie Cbnreb, tlie name was given gmeially to the 
parochial pi icsls in towns, to disliiigiiisli tliciii from tlie deacons, 
wlio had ciiargc of hospitals for tlic poor, and fiom the chap¬ 
lains of the oialory (whcie mass was said but no sjicianicnts 
given). Gany/wiz/j r rarwi/iu-w.as appi it’d to a bishop, pre.sbytcr- 
cardinal to a parlsb-cur.atc. Gradually, however, the name was 
limited to the priests of Rome wlio assisted the Pope in celebr.it- 
ing mass. Fioin llic-sc, and not fiom the bishops, the Pope was 
geneially cleeled. Wlicii a icgular C'ui ia was established, the 
caidinals were appointed liy the Pope iiulifteicully from Roman 
and foreign pric.sls. But in 1159, wlicn Nieliolas II. excluded 
the common clergy, the nobility, and the people from the elec¬ 
tion of Pope, twenty-eight of the cardiii.als were cpparcntly 
palish priests of Rome, the remainder being tlic collaleial, heb¬ 
domadary, or conipiovmcial bishops of Ostia, Poito, Sylv.a, 
Candida, Albano, .Sabina, Fi.a.sc.tti, and I’alestima. The resist¬ 
ance of the Palatine judges jircvented the definite organisation 
of the Sacred College till Alexander HI., wlio gave the exclu¬ 
sive right of electing a Pope to the cauliii.als. Tlie number of 
cardinals was only twenty-five in tlie time of Leo X. ; lalteily 
it became .seventy (tlie numlicr of elders chosen by Moses)— 
there being always about fifty jiric-cts {cl,‘rid), and from fourteen 
to eiglitccn deacons. In 1245 the red liat was adopted j in 1464 
a red gown In 1O30 Urban VIH. introduced the title of Emi¬ 
nence in place of Most lllubliious. Besides the eas-sock(xiizr/Viwr) 
and the sliort mantle (manUlci), the roclict and the cope 
(chSpe), the caf'/'O mof^na and gold ring with sapphire are 
chaiacteristic paits of tlie C.'s dress. Regulars always retain 
tlie dress of their older. 'I'lie business oi the t;. is tiansacted 
in different congregations. Before Sixtus V. at least seven im¬ 
portant congregations existed : those regarding the Inquisition, 
the Index, the affairs of councils, the bi.shops, tlie monks, the 
Segnatuia, .and the Consulata. Sixtus added congregations to 
deal with the removal and ap]iumlmcnt of bisliops and the re¬ 
vival of Chinch usages, and six secular congregations to deal 
with corn laws, roails, repeal of oppressive taxes, building of 
ships of war, the Vatic.an press, and the University of Koine. 
The Congreg.ation of llic Pope, or the Consistorial, prepares 
matters nftei wards submieicd to the Consistory, in winch the 
Pope presides. When thff Pojie appoints a C., he presents him 
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In Consistory with the words ‘ habebittt JreUres' The power 
and character of the cardinals have varied very much.from time 
to time, it was the great Cardinals Contarini, Caratfa, Pole, 
Giberlo, &c., who conceived the reforms for which the Council 
of Trent was summoned. Wlien the Inquisition was revived 

S aiRt July 1542) after the Ratisbun Conference, six cardinals 
including Cnraffa and Toledo) were appointed commissioners 
of the Apostolic See, and general and universal inquisitors on 
both sides of the Alps. At other limes the cardinals had little 
power. France and Anstiia have a right to prcbeiit cardinals 
for nomination. The taniinars option means that at the death of 
one C. his title may lie taken by another, who gives up his own. 

Cardined, or B«d Bird ( Cardinalis Vir^^inianus, or Cuai-ua 
eartimalis), a species of Jusestores, belonging to tlie Conirostt at 

section of that Older, and in¬ 
cluded in the Ffiuf^ilti.tti or 
Finch family. It is also known 
by the names C. Finch, C. 
(tiosbe.rk, and Virgini.m night¬ 
ingale. It inhabits N. Ame¬ 
rica, and defivc.s its name from 
the feathers of the cre.st being 
elongateil to form a pointcfl 
cap-likc structure. 'I'lie male 
is coloured red, the licad being 
of a bright vermilion hue, and 
the base of the hill black. 
The C. averages a starling in 
size. Tts song is exticmely 
sncct and powciful. 

Cardinal Flower. See 

Loukiia. 

Cardinal Vir'tucs. The 
clasoilication of <hities into the 
four C. V., riudciicc, Couiagc, 
Temperance, Justice, was the scheme adopted tn the oldest 
.systems of ethics. Nowadays it is consideied useless; modem 
Christian moialists itsimlly adopt the system of duties to God, 
to others, to self. The first slalemenl of the C. V, is found in 
Plato, accurdiiig to whom the happiness of the man, as well as 
of the commonwealth, was to be attained by realising them. In 
answer to the question what is justice, he constructs his model 
or ideal republic by assimilating an individual to a slate. Jus¬ 
tice is defined as eveiyman attending to his own business; injus¬ 
tice ocatrring when any one abandons his post or meddles with 
what docs not belong to him. Such is justice in the state, and 
the same is justice in the individual; a sort of b.ilance or har¬ 
mony of the mental powers being to the mind what health is to 
the body. Wisdom, le.ason, or intellect was the highest faculty 
(Prudence), which was to control the two lower. Courage and 
Appetite. Courage, energy, or spirit, was the military virtue. 
Temperance was to restrain a many-headed appetite. 

'I'he Stoics adopted the four C. V.—Wisdom or the knowledge 
of good and evil. Justice, Fortitude orComage, and Temperance— 
ns pait of their plan of the virtuous life, tpicuius also adopted 
(hem, and explained them from his own point of view. I’ru- 
dence was a calculation and balancing of pleasures and pains, 
teaching men to select pleasures judiciously, to forego idle 
wishes, ami despise idle fears, 'remperance was the manage¬ 
ment of sensual pleasures in such a w'ay as on the whole to 
extract from them the greatest possible amount of ple.tsiire. 
Fortitude consisted in facing danger and eiiduniig pain ; Justice, 
in a tacit agreement among mankind to abstain from injuiing 
one another. In the .scholastic .systems of elhic.s, to the four 
C. V. were added the virtiitfs adjuncts or theological virtues. 
Faith, Hope, and Love. Later moralists all found this classifica¬ 
tion more or less in.idequatc to express their views. The virtue 
which was most conspicuous by its absence from the earliest 
ethical systems, and which modern thinkers have inilnded in 
theirs under one name or another, was IJenevoleiice. Accord¬ 
ingly Whewell, who preserved the name of C. V., enumerates 
five; Benevolence, Justice, 'I’rutli, Purity, and Order (oliedicnce 
to the laws), which have a certain paiallelism to the five chief 
classes of motives respectively—love and its opposite, mental 
desires, the need of a mutual undii-standing. botbly appetites, 
and reason. Sec Bain’s Mental anlMoral Stience (1868). 
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Car'ding^, a process by which cotton, flax, and short woollen 
fibres are prepared for spinning. In the case of cqtton, tlie 
fibre is passed through an epetier, in wliich refuse is beaten out, 
and then prepared for C. in a scutcher. In C. it passes through 
two diflerenl C.-engines of similar construction—the 'breaker' 
and the 'finisher.' From the breaker it is delivered in long 
slender coUs called slivers, two of which are mixed in ihe doubler, 
and again spread out in the 'finisher' from wliich similar slivers 
are delivereil. The object of C. is to produce slsvers of uniform 
size, and to comb out the fibres in a paiallel direction. See 
ConoN Manufacture, &c, 

Car'diograph. This is an insfiument used in practical medi¬ 
cine and in physiological research for observing and recording 
the impulse of the heait on the wall of the chesL In man and 
in the lower mammalia, the heart is situated in an irregularly 
wedge-shaped space, the posteiior wall of which is formed by 
the diaphragm. When the ventricles of the heait contract, they 
jiush against the wall of the chest with moie or less violence. 
Phis push is teimed the cardiac impulse. Various oardiogiaplis 
have been cmploycil, liut the one most in favour was devised by 
Burdon Sanderson. It consists of a hollow disk, the rim and 
back of which .arc made of brass, while the front is made of tliin 
iiidia-rubber. 'ibis box is c.alled the lyinpniium. To tlie binss 
back a flat steel spiing is secured, wliirli is bent twice at right 
angles in the s.inic diiection, in such a way that it oveihangs the 
india-rubber membiane. The extremity of this spring, which is 
e-sactly opposite the centre of lire face of the tyiiipaniiiu, is per¬ 
forated by a steel screw, the point of which rests on the membrane, 
wliile its head is .surinoiiiitcd by an ivory knob, 'l ire tynipanuni 
is furllier provided with three adjusting sriews, by whicli, when 
in use, it lest.s on the wall of the chest, with its face paiallel 
to the sniface, and can bo apjiro.xiinaled or withdrawn at will. 
It.is evident that when the sciews aie so .adjusted that the sjiiing 
presses on the clicsl, whatever inovcineiils of e.xpan ion or re- 
ti.'iclion arc made by the suifare to wliich it is applied are com- 
iiiunicatcd to it, anrl by it to the iiulia-rublicr membrane with 
which Its point is in contact. The cavity of ilie di.sk commuiii 
cates by a Milcaiiiscd india-rubber lube with a second tympianurn 
ill Kiteh a way that the two tympana and the inbo enclose an 
arr-tiglit cavity. The result of this aiiaiigcinciit is ih.rt wliatevei 
movement is performed by the fust is slmiiliaiieoiisly tepnoduced, 
but in the reveise direction, by the second, if the lyiiqiana are 
of ctpial area, the extents of the jirimaiy and secondary move¬ 
ments are equal. When, as is usually the c.ase, the areas aie 
unequal, the extent of movement is ap])roxiinalely inversely pio- 
portioiial to the area.s. 'I'he movement of the second tym¬ 
panum is magnified and inscribed on a icgistering cylinder by 
means of a lever. By this apiparalus a tracing is obtained, which 
is an exact lepie.scntation of the movements of the surface against 
which the spring is applied, so that, if the insiiumeiit is gradu¬ 
ated, it may be used not only for the purpose of estimating the 
relative diii.ation of those movements, but lor measuring their 
extent. See Handbook for rhytio.'o^ical Laboratory (Lend. 1873) 
P- 2 SS- 

Cardioeper’Tnum, a genus of plants cif the riaUnal order 
Sapindacc.r, contains about twelve spiecies, mostly .intives of S. 
America, but also found in cveiy trojiical country. The leaves 
of C. Halicacabum, the winter cherry (a name also np|)lied to 
I'hysalis) or heart-pea, aie cooked and eaten in the Moluccas, 
and on the Malabar coa.st arc taken internally with castor oil lor 
lumbago, &c. The root is laxative, diuretic, and, owing to the 
quantity of mucilage m it, dciinikcnt, but .slightly nauscou-s in 
taste, ft i.s also used in rheumatism. 

Cardi'tis, inflammation of tlie substance of the heart, is an 
exceedingly rare alfcction, but several cases have been recorded. 
It may occur wiihrmt any of the other stiuctuies being inflamerl, 
but is more frequently combined with liiidocarditis (q. v.) anti 
I’ericarditis (q. v.), with both of which It is often confounded. 
C. is sometimes the lesiiU of rheumatism. 

Car'dium and Cardia'ceeo. See Cockle. 

Cardo'na, a walled town in the province of Barcelona, Spain, 
on the Gardener, 35 miles S. 0/ the French frontier, with a trade 
in salt, obtained from a mountain of the mineral in the vicinity. 
This singular mass is 500 feet high, and in sunlight forms a daz¬ 
zling spectacle. Pop. about 3000. 
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Cardoon' (Cynaro Carduncului), a genus of plants belong¬ 
ing to lhanatural order CompoHt,x, and resembling the artichoke 
in appearance. The C. is cultivated for the sake of its blanched 
leaf-stalks and midribs, which are used as a salad or as a pot-herb. 

Oftrda (Fr. carte, Lat. charta) for play, like chess, arc an im¬ 
portation from the Elast, and were probobly invented in India. The 
Royal Asiatic Society possesses a pack of Hindustani C. which is 
said to be as oM as the 9th c. M, Abel de Kdmusat, an eminent 
Chinese scholar, affirms, on the authority of original M.SS., that C. 
were known in China as early as 1122. It is nut known precisely 
when athey were introduced into Europe, and it is disputed 
whether Spain or Italy first knew their use. Probably it was 
Spain ; but it is certain that they were brought to the Italian 
city of Viterbo in 1379, and that the game was known as naib — 
an Arabic word meaning a prophet, and suggesting that C. were 
used for fortune-telling, and that they were probably introduced 
to Europe by gipsies. From Italy they passed to Germany 
early in the 15th c., about the time of the invention of wood- 
engraving, an ait at once applied to their production. Ulm 
became the centre of card-m.imifacUire ; and the Swabian C. 
had an immense ciiculatinn through Germ.any in the first half of 
the 151!) c. C. weie painted for the amusement of Charles VI. 
of Fiance in 1393; and there are at present in the National 
Library of Paris seventeen of a pack which dates from about 
1425. In France C. received an entire transformation. The 
game introduced to that country was the tarot —a word of un¬ 
certain derivation, but supposed to mean the ‘ royal road'—in 
which the C. boic emblematic figures mysteriously giou[>ed, and 
were, it is supposed, employed rather for divination than amuse¬ 
ment. Tlie C. with which this mystic pastime was carried on | 
are still extant in .Switzerland and Germany, and in .some parts 
of Alsace and Franche Comtd. An entire tarot pack consists 
of seventy-eight C.—the /v«, like zero, with no value of its own. 
but increasing the value of any card combined with it ; twenty- 
one atouli, of higher value than the lest, bearing emblems, the 
Oiflcrent combinations of which gave rest to the game ; and 
fifty-six C., analogous to those at prc-ciit in use ; there being 
foity pip-C.—the ace to the ten in four suits—four each of kings, 
queens, knights, and valets. Tlie pips were the vase, money, 
sword, baton, supiiosed to rcpre.sent in order priest, merchant, 
warrior, husbandman. In France the number of the pack w.as 
reduced to fifty-two, as at present ; the pips, caurs, earreaux, 
piques, trifles, or hearts, diamonds, spades, and clubs, were in¬ 
troduced, and the game of piquet was popular as early as the 
time ('I Chailes VII. The game of C. now played is, accord- 
ingly, a French adaptation of the attempt at divination. 

From France C. made their way into England sometime prior 
to the year 1463, for in that ycar--the third of Edward IV. — C. 
for playing weie among other aiticles prohibited from being im- 
pArted, and that upon the petition of English manufacturers of 
them. The Paston Letters prove that C. were, as early ns 1484, 
a familiar feature of the amusements at Christmas. In 1495-96 
servants and apprentices were forbidden to play at C., except 
during Christmas holidays, and then only in their masters' 
houses. Henry was himself addicted to the pastime. James 
IV. of Scotland, in the year 1502, met his future spouse, 
Henty’s daughter Maigaret, at the card-table. James himself 
was fond of the game. Latimer's Sermons on the C., preached 
at Cambridge in Christmas, imply the popularity of tne game 
in the reign of Henry VHI. On October 22, 1629, a company 
was incorporated by letters-patent of Charles L, under the title 
of * The Master, Wardens, and Commonalty of the Mystery of 
the Makers of Playing C. of the City of London.’ Tlie ttouJy 
game at C. was frowned on under the Commonwealth, but be¬ 
came more popular than ever after the Restoration. Political, 
satirical, and uintastic C. became very common during the 
struggle between the House of Stuart and Parliament One 
pack satirises the Rump Parliament, another is advertised, De¬ 
cember 19, 1679, as containing * An History of all the Popish 
Plots that have been in England and this kind of publication 
continued down to the time of George I., when the South Sea 
Bubble was the subject of a pack in England, and the Mississippi 
Scheme of one published in Holland. Tlien came into fashion 
logical, historic^, geographical, and heraldic C. Innumerable 
attempts have been made to influence public opinion by modifi¬ 
cations of the court-C. Thus, during the French Revolution, 
Moliire, La Fontaine, Voltaire, and Rousseau were put in place 
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of the kings of the four suits ; while the queens were replaced 
by the cardinal virtues. Prudence, Temperance, Fortitude, and 
Justice. Tlie Americans similarljr have tried to substitute 
Washington, John Adams, P'ranklin and La Fayette for the 
kings, and for the queens Venus, Fortune, Ceres, and Minerva; 
while Indian chiefs are represented as knaves. Ingenious artists 
are constantly trying to introduce something more alive writh 
meaning tlian the conventional king, queen, and knave, but they 
are not likely to succeed. Players care only for the game, and 
they know it best with the old familiar objects on the C. 

'I'he pailiamentary regulations under which the card-trade is 
carried on in this country are contained in the Act 9 Geo. IV., 
c. 18. According to this Act, every maker of playing-C. has to 
pay an annual licence duly of 5s., the duty on every pack is is., 
and this is required to be specified on the ace of spades. In 
Great Britain C. arc allowed only to be made in London ; and 
in Ireland, Dublin and Cork are specified. Before a maker 
obtains licence, ne must give a bond of jC$cm for the payment of 
duties ; while selling or exposing for sale a pack of C, not duly 
stamped sul^ects a licensed maker to a penalty of/'50, and any 
one else tOj 6 * 0 - G., when exposed to sale, must be enclosed in 

wrappers with such maiks as the Commissioner of Stamps may 
appoint. Second-hand C., without the wrapper of a licenced 
maker, may be sold by any pei son; but they must be sold in 
packs containing not more than fifty-two C., with an ace of 
spades duly stamped, and the wrapper enclosing them must have 
itie words ‘second-hand C. ’ in distinct characters. The penalty 
for neglecting these requirements is;f20. Sec Taylor’s History 
of Playing-C. (Lond. 1S65), and Dr Willshire’s Catalogue Poi¬ 
son tu’ 0/ the Cards in the British Aluseum (1876). 

Car'duuo. See Thisti.e. 

Oarcen'ing (Lat. eanna, ‘ a keel’) a ship is the operation of 
lic-.aving Iier down upon one side so that the other may be got at for 
cleaning from the itir/up. It is now rarely practised, as mechanical 
apparatus has been invented to lift the ship out of the water. 

Car'et (I.at. eareo, ‘I want’), the niaik (A) used when writing 
to call attention to the inteihiieation of something which has 
been omitted. 

Carew', Thomas, fust of the ‘courtier-poets,’ was born of 
a good fiiiiiily in Gloiicestei-line, about I 589 > and educated at 
Corpus Chiisti, Oxford. Alter some time spent in foreign 
ttavel, C. was appointed gentleman of the privy chamber and 
sewer in ordinary to Charles I, He died in 1639. C. was the 
friend of Ben Jonson. His work.s are masques—the Coelum Brit- 
tanicum is still remembered—lyrics (-et to music by the brothers 
i.awes in the poet’s lifetime), and sonnets, much in request be¬ 
tween 1630 and 1640. C.’s verse is often flimsy enough, but 
graceful and tender. His poems were first published in 1640, 
again in 1772 by Davies, and in 1824 (at Edinburgh) bysMaitland. 

Car'ez, a genus of perennial plants belonging to the natural 
order Cyperaeea. About locx> species are known, scattered over 
the temperate and colder parts of the world. Mr Bcntham allows 
forty-seven to be natives of Britain. Tliey are sometimes called 
sedges or seg, and are grassy or rush-looking in appearance Some 
of the species growing in sandy soil prevent the sand drifting, by 
binding it together with their long branching underground stems 
or sobols, C. arenarui is especially of value in this respect, and 
has been extensively planted on the dykes of Holland and in 
similar situations. Tlie rhizomes of C. hirta and C. disticha are 
sometimes u.sed as a diaphoretic and demulcent medicine under 
the name of German .Sarsaparilia. Sec Dr Boll’s great work on 
the genus. 

Ca'rey, Henry O., an American political economist, was 
born at Philadelphia in December 1793. He is of Irish extrac¬ 
tion, and w'as originally a publisher by profession. Among his 
chief works, all of which are popular, are his Principles of. Poli¬ 
tical Economy (1837-40), from which Bastiat borrowed some of 
his leading ideas; his Credit System in France, Great Britain, 
andthe United States his Past,J'i-esent,andFtttMret,\%4^'^, 

in which he attacks Mnlthus and Ricardo; and his Principles of 
Social Science (1858). C., whose work on political economy has 

been abridged for the use of schools in America, is a proteo- 
tionist, and an op|ionctit of any international arrangement on 
the subject of copyright. 

Carey, ‘William, D.ll, a well-known Baptist minister and 
missionary, was born at I’aulcrspury, Northamptonshire, 17th Au- 
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^ust 1761. Ite was apprenticed to a shoemaker, but manifested 
from his early years a keen passion for knowledge, and acquired, 
almost without help, a knowledge of Greek, Latin, and Hebrew. 
He began to preach in his eighteenth year. A pamphlet (1789! 
of C.'s on foreign missions brought him into notice, and after the 
formation of the first foreign missionary society (by the Baptists), 
C. and Mr Thomas were sent to India ns its agents in 1793. 'I'o 
C. more than to any other man belongs the honour of having 
founded the famous Serampore mission, which in 1832 had 
issued 200,000 Bibles, or parts of the Bible, in al>out forty native 
lan^ages or dialects, besides a great number of other religious 
l>ook$ and tracts. Much of the literary labour involved in these 
publications was performed by C., who was Professor of the 
Sanskrit, Bengali, and Mahratta I.anguages at Fort William 
College, Calcutta, from iSoo to 1830. Among C.'s other works 
were a Mahratta grammar and dictionary, a Sanskrit grammar, 
a Punjabi grammar, a Telinga grammar, a Bengali dictionary, 
and a Bhotanta dictionary. He dietl 9th June 183,^—His son, 
Felix (born 1786, died 1822), who accompanied him to India, 
published a grammar and dictionary of the Burmese Language, 
and other works. See The Life and Times of Carey, Marshman, 
and fVard, emlraeing the History oj the Serampore A/isston, by 
John Clark Marshman (2 vols. Lend. 1859). 

Carey'a, a genus of plants of the Myitie order (section Bar- 
ringtonia), mostly found in India, though one species is found 
in N. Australia. C. sphatrka, of the Malayan Peninsula, has a 
tough bark fit for cordage. C. arborea is used for making boxes, 
hoops, &C. ; but the timber splits up when exposed to the sun, 
and is pervious to rain. The drums of the Sepoys in India weie 
formerly made of it. The bark is manufactured into cordage, 
and when prepared is used in some parts of India as a slow match 
for firelocks. In Sciude the fleshy calyx is said to be good for 
curing colds (Black). 

Oargill'ia, a genus of plants of the P.bony order {Kbonacar). 
The Ilia warm black plum (C. australis) yields a useful close- 
grained wood. The grey plum (C. arborea) also ])rodurcs a 
similar wood, and fruits which are eaten by the natives. These, 
the only true species of the genus, arc natives of tropical Aus¬ 
tralia. 

Oar'gO (Span, eargdr, *to lo.ad’), the goods, merchandi.se, or 
whatever is conveyed in a ship, with the exception of live 
animals and persons. The deek-C. is the portion of it carried 
on deck, and is not usually included in the policy of insurance. 
The C.-book records the names of the vessel, the owner, the 
shippers, and consignees, the ports of departure and destination, 
the time of dep.arture, and other particulars for the inspection of 
the officers of the custom house. 

Ca'ria, the ancient name of a country in the S. W. angle of 
Asia Minor, aVmut the exact boundaries of which the ancient 
geographers are not agreed. Part of it was mountainous, but 
It contained much fertile land in the basin of the M«e.ander and 
its affluents. The inhabitants claimed to be autochthonous. 
Under Persian protection, the Carian princes established a kingly 
government, with Halicarnassus for their capital. About 129 
B.C. the Romans annexed C. to their province of Asia. The 
chief towns of C., Miletus and Halicarnassus, were famous in 
antiquity. 

Oaria.'co, a seaport of Venezuela, 40 miles W. of Curaana, 
on a small stream and gulf of the same name, with an export 
trade chiefly in cocoa and coffee. Pop. 7500.—The Qull of 
O. extends 35 miles from E. to W., is nearly enclosed by a long 
narrow tongue of land, and affords capital anchorage. 

Caria'zna (A/ieiodaetylus, or C. eristatus), a species of Gralla- 
tortal or Wading birds, presenting also strong affinities to the 
Raso^l or Gallinaceous birds, and inhabiting S. America, Guiana, 
Faraway, and Brazil. The C. averages the common heron in 
size. Its plumage is brown, mottled and interspersed with black 
or dark brown, and running into white on the under parts. 
It feeds on snakes, worms, insects, &c. 

Caribbe'aa Sea, an immense American inlet of the Atlantic 
Ocean to the N. of Venezuela, is bounded on the W. by Guate¬ 
mala and Yucatan, and encircled on the 5 f. and E. by the chain 
of the Greater and I.esser Antilles. It extends in about lat 8*- 
'** W., and its principal gulfs are those 

of Honduras, Darien, and Maracaybo. The name of this sea, 
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as also of the C. Islands (sec ANTILLES), is derived from the 
Caribs or Calibi, a native American race, now oil b»t extinct, 
which occupied the entire N. coast of the S. American continent, 
and also the W. Indie.s, at the discovery of America. 

Carib'ee, Caribbean, or Fiton Bark, the bark of Escas- 
temma floribundum or Caribaum, a small tree of the W, Indies 
and Mexico, belonging to the natural order Cinthonaeeee. In 
the W. Indies it is known as the Seaside Beech. It is closely 
allied to Cinchona, and though it contains none of the alkaloids 
which give the vtJue to that bark, yet in some respects it re¬ 
sembles it in properties, and is occasionally substituted for it. 

CaFica. Sec Papua. 

Caricature' (Ital. eancatura, from raricare, to ‘ overcharge 
or exaggerate’), a representation in de.sign or description in 
which the salient features of the subject are exaggerated, 
and point is thus given to the general likeness. The object 
of C. is to realise the ludicrou.<i, and in efiecling this object 
idcalbation is ignored and harmony scorned. C. is thus n 
degenerate form of art. When, however, it is made the vehicle 
of satire, and thus abandons its usual function (to amuse), 
and rises to a h'ghcr one (to teaeh), it must be regarded ns a 
worthy and honoiiiable form of artistic expicssion. The arrows 
of Hogarth’s satiic are winged with C. C. is one of the 
oldest forms of art. Ancient Egyptian art is u.sually grave 
and sombre, yet it furnishes niiinerous specimens of C., while 
in the arts of Greece and Rome it has an important place. 
During the middle ages it flourished in every European nation, 
and in these, monks and priests weie fioquenlly chosen ns its 
subjects. Ill contemporary British art the best examples of 
C. are to be found in the pages of L'utich and Vanity Bair. 
See Wright’s Ilistoiy of C. and Grotesque (Ixmd. 1865), and 
his C. Histories of the Georges (lS6$) and of Napoleon III. 

CtVries (Lat. * rottenness ’) is a term somewhat vaguely 
applied to any kind of ulcer in bone. C. proper, however, 
is .111 ulceration characterised by having fine needle-like pieces 
of bone in it, mixed up with marrow and wc.ak flabby granu¬ 
lations. A probe passed into the ulcer sinks deep into the soft 
spongy bone. The portion of bone next to the ulcer is expanded by 
the opening out of its texture. The ulcer is uneven, being dccpei 
in one part than another. C. may be simple or the result of a 
scrofulous constitution. It may be caused by an ulcer spiead- 
ing to a bone from the soft tissues or from cartilages, or by 
excessive syphilis or mercury. It may occur in any bone, but 
most frequently shows itself in short or irregular bones ns the 
Vertebrae (q. v.), the bones of the ankle, foot, wrist, or haml. 
In a long bone it generally appears near the articular end. 
C. in the vertebrae causes great deformity, producing cur¬ 
vature of the spine and humped Lack. It is always accom* 
panied by more or less weakness of the general health. 'Die 
proper treatment of C. consists in giving nourishing food, 
tonics, cod-liver oil, syrup of the iodide of iron. Injections of 
solution of chloride of zinc or the dilute minei.d acids are often 
benefici.'tl. In joints, excision is often piactisetl with good 
rc.sults. Sometimes the diseased portion is removed by a gouge, 
or the whole bone may be removed when practicable. 

Caries oj the Teeth is the term used to denote decay of 
that portion of a Tooth (q. v.) called the dentine. It may 
commence on the surface of the tooth or beneath the enamel. 
In its e.irly stage the diseased parts may be scooped out, and 
the tooth stuffed with gold or cement; but when the pulp cavity 
of the tooth is exposed by C.. extraction of the tooth is the pro¬ 
per remedy. See Toothache. 

Caries, in plants, consists in the decay of the walls of the cells 
or vessels, and though not caused by fungi, is yet promoted 
their presence. . 

Carig'na'no, a walled town in the province of Turin, N. 
Italy, on the left bank of the Po, 11 miles S. of Turin, with silk 
manufactories, and a pop. of 4824. llte district is fertile, but 
the atmosphere is very humid. 

Gaiima'ta, an island, eyoup of islands, and strait, to the 
S.W. of Borneo, between it and Billiton. "Die single island, 
which is much the largest of the group, is about 10 miles long 
and 5 broad, and attains a height, of over aooo feet, 
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Caiinar'ia, a genus of aberrant Gasteropodous moUusca, in¬ 
cluded in«the section Heteropoda or Nucleobranchiata of that 
class, and in the family Firolida. Ibe gills are borne on the 
imck, and are protected by a small univalve shelL The animal 
swims back downwards, by aid of a ventral Un-like organ, con¬ 
sisting of the modified ‘foot;’ whilst it may adhere to sea¬ 
weed, &c., by a sucker-like 
disc borne on the foot 
njcse animals occur as 
free-swimming organisms, 
chicily in the tropical seas, 
C. cymbium is the familiar 
species. 

Oar'inate Birds, or 
CariuatSB, is Huxley’s 
Carinaria. name for one of the three 

great divisions into which 
he divides the class Aves or Birds. The C. B. include by far the 
vast majority of birds, distinguished by the fact that the breast- 
Iwne or sternum possesses a prominent riilge or ‘ keel ’ ( Carina). 
'I’he ostriches, and other Cursores having flat or raft-like sterna, 
arc named Fatita; whilst Huxley’s third division, Saururie, in¬ 
cludes but a single bird, the extinct Archteopteryx (q. v.). 

Cari'ni, an old town in the province of Sicily, S. Italy, I2 
miles W.N.W. of Baleimo, li.as a mined castle, and some fishing 
and coasting trade. Pop. 9000. 

Carinola, a town in the piovince of Caserta, S. Italy, lies in 
a rich wine district, 20 miles .S, E. of Gaeta. Its chief buildings 
are n cathedral and a convent of the Franciscan order. Pop. 
6620. 

Carintli'ia (Ger. Karnlfn or Kdrniheti), a duchy and crown-land 
in the S. VV. of the Austro-Hungaiian Empire. Area, 4005 sq. 
miles ; pop. (1869) 337,694. It is in great part mountainous, and 
is traversed from W. to IC. by the Drave, with its tributaries the 
Mol, Lavant, Gail, and Giirk. The plains and valleys arc well 
cuitivated, and there is a large number of the inhabitants en¬ 
gaged in the rearing of horses, cattle, sheep, goats, and swine. 
There are also active manufactures of iion and .steel wares, chiefly 
in IClagcnfurt (the capit.al) and Villach. The export trade lias 
been greatly promoted of late years by the Carinthian Railw.ay. 
The Government has its largest lead-mines in the Viilach Alp--, 
where is found the finest mineral in Europe. C. is named from 
its e.iiliest known iiiliabitants, the Celtic Carni, who in turn 
were -.o called from the horns or crags (Celtic, earn ; comp. Lat. 
eotnu, Eng. hern) of the lugged region. C- was under Noricura 
till the time of Augustus, who made it part of the Rom.an 
Empire. Soon after the fall of the Western Roman Empire the 
country was occupied by Slaves, who later required the service 
of* a Frank called Samo to repel the encroacbmeuts of the 
Avari. Samo formed the extensive Slavic kingdom of Caran- 
tania, which after his death was annexed by Charlemagne, who 
made it a markgrafdom of the Frankish Empire. It w.a$ raised 
to a duchy in the loth c., became part of Austria in 1335, and 
a crown-land in 1849. See Ankershofen, Geschichte des Her- 
tegthnms Kdmntcn (2 vols. Klagenf. 1857-59). 

Gari'pe, a town of Vcneiucla, S. America, 50 miles E. of 
Cumana. Pop. about 5000. Humboldt, in his Persanal Afar- 
ratine, describes a v-wt cavern in the neighbourhood of C. which 
is frequented by countless numbers of the Guacharo (q. v.), a 
bird peculiar to S. America. 

Oorlia'a, a genus of Apocynaceous pl.ants, consisting of 
shrubs with milky juice, natives of Asia and tropical Auslrali.1. 
C. Carandat of India is employed fur fencing ; the fruits are also 
eaten as a conserve. The bark and woc 3 {ffais amere) of C. 
Xylepitron of the Mauritius and Bourbon arc used by the natives 
in diseases of the urinary organs. Cups are made of its wood, 
in which water is allowed to stand until it gets bitter, as in the 
‘bitter cups’ of quassia in this country (Masters). 

Oar'jaoou, or Oar'iaoou ( Cariaeus Virginianus), a species 
of Cervida or deer inhabiting N. America, and sometimes known 
as the ‘Virginian deer.’ The horns of the adult males are bent 
backwards, and then sharply turned forwards, so os to bring the 
tips above the nose, or nearly so. ' Snags ’ or branches are 
given off, one at the inner side of the base of each horn, and 
several on the posterior edge. The colour of the animal isreddish- 
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brown in spring, bluish in autumn, and brown in winter. The 
belly, throat, chin, and inner a.spect.s of the limbs are white. 'I'he 
adult is about 5 feet in length. The C. is easily domesticated if 
taken young. 

Carlen, a Swedish novelist, the youngest of a 

family of fourteen, was bom at Stiomstad, 8lh August 1807. 
Her maiden name was Schmidt. She was married in ^827 to a 
physician called Flygare, who died in 1833, and again in 1841 
to J. Gabriel Carlen, author an<l lawyer. Her first literary effort 
was Wdldemar Klein (183S), since which time she has poured 
forth a constant stream of novels, many of which have been trans¬ 
lated into English. Tlie principal are Ivar, or the Skjnte Boy i 
Woman's Life; John, a Ntniel; 'J'he Hermit; Marie Louise; 
Julie, or Lxrve and tJuly ; Gustaf Lindotm, the Guardian. They 
deal chiefly willi humble life, and aie very popular. 

Carle'ton, William, an Iiish novelist, was l>om in 1798, at 
Prillisk, Tyione. After a youth of poverl)! he betook himself 
to Dublin, wheic, in 1830, he published his Traits and Stories ot 
the Lrish Peasantry (5th etl. 1864). It was well received, as was 
also a second seiics. C. has produced various humorous and 
pathetic tales, among others Lardorougha the Altser (Dub. 
1839); Body the Kerver (Dub. 1846) ; The Blaek Prophet, a Tale 
if Jtish Famine 1847); The Tithe Troetor (Dub. 1849); 

Willy Peilly (Dub. 1855); The Fvil Fye (Dub. i860). They 
give faitbful, touching pictures of the life of the Irish peasantry 
—the class to winch C. Ix-lunged. He died January 30, 1869. 

Carli, Giovanni Rinaldo, Count, .m Italian archieolo- 
gist, sometimes called C. Bubbi, after his wile, was born at 
Capo d’Utria, lllh April 1720. and Mmlied at the University of 
I’adua. In 1741 he was appointed I’rafcssor of Navigation and 
Astronomy by the Senate of Venice, but resigned liis professor¬ 
ship in 1749, and retired to Istria, In 1771 he was made Presi¬ 
dent of the Council of Commerce and Finance at Milan, where 
he died, 22d Febrnaiy 1795. A collected edition of his works 
was published at Milan (1784-94) in 18 vols. They embrace 
a wide range of subjects in literature, science, and economics. 
Among the most noteworthy are his treatises, Velle Morute 
e dell' Lslitiizione delle Zecche d'Italia (3 vols. 1754-60), and bis 
Dtlle Antnhilh Itatuke (5 vols. Mil. 178S-9J). 

Carline Thistle (Carlinn), a genus of plants of the natural 
order Compon/a. The legend attached to it is that an angel ap¬ 
peared to the Emperor Charlemagne pointing out the C. T. os 
a remedy for the plague, hence the name. l.innxus, however, 
ascribes the name to the Emperor Karl V., whose army was 
relieved in Karbary of the plague by the same remedy. C. acaulis 
grows over the middle of Europe, and is in great repute as 
possessing in its roots drastic purgative qualities : its use is now 
almost confined to veterinary practice. C. vulgaris i^ the only 
Biitish species : it grows on poor soils. C. gummi/era and other 
species contain a resm in which the active properties are believed 
to reside. 

Carling, Carle, or Care Sunday, the fifth Sunday in 
I.etit, on which carlings, or parched peas, used formerly to 
be eaten. 

Carlings, in shipbuilding, are short beams laid fore and afi 
with their ends seemed into the great transverse beams, lliey 
help to support tlie deck, and to bind together the principiu 
beams. 

Carlisle', a city in the N. of Cumberland, at the confluence 
of the Eden, Cnldew, and Peteril, 12 miles E. of the Solw» 
Firth, 60 W. of Newcastle, and 105 N.N.W. of Manchester. U 
lies in a beautifiil and fertile district, is steadily extending, and has 
several fine streets, diverging from the large market-place as a 
centre. Its principal modem buildings are the court-houses and 
county gaol, the Cumberland infirmary, enlarged in 1874, the 
post-office, the Citadel railway station, and the local banks. In 
I u-ont of the court-houses stands a white marble statue of William 
I Earl of Eonsdale, and in the market-place is another, erected in 
honour of Mr James Steel, a distinguished local journalist. The 
railway station is the terminus of no fewer than eight lines. C. 
Castle, in which Queen Manr Stuart was imprisoned in iSfiS, is 
still used as barracks. C. has been the see of a bishop tinen 
iioi. and font canons arc,attached to its celebrated cathe^l, 
which is a small red-freestone building, partly of Norman uid 
partly of Early English architecture, and reputed to have the finest 
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cast window in England, consisting of nine richly-coloured Rghts. 
It was founded by William Rufus, and dedicated by Heniy I. 
in iioi, C. has manufactures of cotton, woollens, linen, leattter, 
iron, and hardware. It has also valuable salmon-fisheries. Sil- 
loth (q. V.) is its port. It returns two members to Parliament. 
Pop. (1871) 31,049. C. was probably a British town before the 
Roman invasion, and is thought to be the site of the Roman 
station l.ugovallum. But it first becomes histotical in the poems 
of the Welsh bards, where it appears as Coer Llrwellydd, of which 
the modem name is a corruption. It was the residence of the 
British Kings of Cumbria, and was sacked by the Angles of 
Nortliumbria about 680. In tlie nth c. it began to emerge 
from obscurity, and subsequently, till the union of England and 
Scotland, it continued, as a fortress, to play a conspicuous part 
in Border history. In 1745 it readily suirendered to Prince 
Charles Stuart, but it was recaptured by the Duke of Cumber¬ 
land, who summarily executerl many of the citizens. In the vici¬ 
nity of C. have been found many Roman antiquities, mainly 
coins, altars, and brass vases. 

Carlisle, a flourishing town of Pennsylvania, 125 miles W. 
of Philadelphia, and 18S. W. of Harrisburg by railway. It lies 
in the Great J.imcstone Valley, between the Kittalinny and South 
Mountains, is the seat of a Methodist College (Dickinson's), and 
has increasing manufactures, chiefly of machinery. Pop. (1870) 
6650. 

Carlisle, IPrederick Howard, £arl of, was bom 28th 
May 1748, and succeeded to the earldom at the age of ten. His 
mother, Isabella Byron, was a sister of the famous admiral and 
navigator. C. was educated at Eton and Oxfoid. In 1780 he 
was appointed Viceroy of Ireland, and was for a time an oppo¬ 
nent of Pitt in Parliament, but changed his politics after the out¬ 
break of the pyench Revolution. He died 4th September 1825. 
C. was an able politician, but is best known by his contributions 
to literature, which were published in a collective form in 1801 
under the title of Tragedies and Poems, and gave occasion to a 
recklessly bitter note in Byron’s English Bards and Scotch 
A’wwjwrx.—George William Frederick Howard, Earl of 
C., son of the preceding, was bom April 18, 1802, and educated 
at Eton and Oxford, where he won the Chancellor and Newde- 
gate prizes for Latin and English verse. C. entered Parliament 
as a Liberal, sitting first for Morpeth, and subsequently for the 
'Vest Riding of Yorkshire. Under the administrations of Lord 
Melbourne, Lx)rd John Russel!, and Ixird Palmerston, he held 
various offices, including those of Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
Chief Commissioner of W'xids and Forests, Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Ixincastcr, and Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. He died 
Sth December 1864. He was a man of literary taste and cul¬ 
ture. Besides delivering lectures on America and on the 
writings of Pope, &c., he wrote a Diary in Turkish and Creek 
Waters (1854), and a book on Prophecy. 

Carlo Alber'to Amede'o, King of Sardinia, bom 2d Octo¬ 
ber 1798, a son of Prince Carlo Emanuele of Savoy-Carignan, 
who died in i8cx>. C., connected through his mother with the 
house of Saxony, married in 1817 Maria Theresa, daughter of 
Ferdinand of Tuscany, and on the Piedmontese revolution of 1821, 
became for a short time Regent of Sardinia, introducing a con¬ 
stitutional government, which vras repudiated by Carlo Felice, 
the successor of Vittorio Emanuele on the throne. After acting 
for two years as Viceroy of Sardinia, C. succeeded, liis title having 
been previously recognised by the Congress of Vienna. At first, 
Austnan influence and the fear of Carbonarism, thwarted the 
essentially Liberal intentions of the new King, but after the ac¬ 
cession of Pio Nono, the army was nationalised, the press laws 
modified, and, when the year of revolutions came, C, was able 
to assist lyombardy against the Austrians with a large and enthu¬ 
siastic army. The superior numbers under Radetzky were vic¬ 
torious at Villafranca, Milan, and Novara (1849), and C., ab¬ 
dicating in favour of his son, Vittorio Emanuele II., retired to 
Oporto, where he died, 28th July 1S49. C. patronised the fine 
arts. 

Carlo Zimanuele Z., called. ‘ the Great,’ Duke of Savoy, 
l)om at Rivoli, 12th January 1562, succeeded his father, Fili- 
berto Emanuele (Iron-head), and married in 1585 Catherine^ the 
youn^st daughter of Philip of Spain. Ills favourite policy was 
to gam a footutg in Provence and SlUuzzo by playing the part of 


a Catholic liberator j he even laid claim to the Krotch crown on 
the death of Henri IIL, whose cousin he was; but ig 1597 the 
Protestant leaders, Lesdiguiires and La Valette, forced him to 
withdraw from Provence. Compelled in 1601 to give up several 
districts in the department of Ain, and unsuccessfiil in his at* 
lacks on Geneva, C. at last became the ally of France, and for 
several years was in the field against tlie Spanish power in N. 
Italy, where he obtained the territory of Montferrat. C. was 
put forward by the Protestant Union as a candidate for the em¬ 
pire at the death of Matthias. The league against the action of 
Spain against the Protestants of Valtellina, a war with Geneva 
about the territory of Zuccarcllo, and the invasion by Louis 
XIII. of Savoy and Piedmont, fill up the rest of C.’s lue. He 
died at Savillan, 26th July 1630, leaving a military reputation 
which was not founded on military success. 

Carlos, Don, Infante of Spain, born July 8, IS4S, Valla¬ 
dolid, was the son of Philip 11 . by his first wife, Maria of Por¬ 
tugal. Originally declared the King's heir, he was afterwards 
passed over for his cousin Rudolfo, and in conscouence is sup¬ 
posed to have entered into a plot against the King and his 
favourite, the Duke of Alva. At all events, on the declaration 
of a priest who divulged what had been said in confession 
(Christmas Eve, 1567), lie was found guilty of conspiring against 
the King’s life, and imprisoned. He died July 24, 1568. It was 
suspected at the time that he had been poisoned or strangled, but 
of tnis there is no proof. His fate has been made the subject of 
drama.s by Montalvan (.Spani.sh), AHieri (Italian), iicliiller (Ger¬ 
man i, and Russell (English). d/tsiory of the Jietgn 

of Philip the Second (Host. iSijo), ami (jach.ml’.s Don C. et Phi~ 
lippe II. (Bniss 1863!, whith contains a complete collection of 
the original documents. 

Caxlos de Bourbon, Don Maria Isidor, born March 29, 
1788, was the second son of (hiarles IV. of ‘spain, and brother 
of Ferdinand VH., who obtained the Spinah throne after the 
expulsion of the French. He is solely notable for his attempts 
to gain the throne, his pretensions to which were blasted by the 
birth of a daughter (the late Queen Isabella) to Ferdinand, and 
the abrogation of the Saliqtie law, excluding females from the 
throne. After Fcidinand’s death, his cl.'iims, although supportetl 
by Dom Miguel in rortug.il, wctc not acknowledged by the 
European powers, and, after he had made an attempt to excite 
an insurrection, were rejected by the coustilucnt (Jortes. 1 u 1844 
he abdicated in favour of Don C., his cUh-st son, and wen to live 
at Trieste, wliere he died, Marcli 10, 1855,— 'Oou Carlos, the 
younger, better known as the Count dc Momemolin, liorn January 
31, 1018, endeavoured, but .also in vain, to obt.ain the throne, 
and, in l86o, being arrested in France, signed a renunciation of 
his claims. He died January 14, 1861.—The third Carlist 
pretender, also calling himself Don CarlOB, is the nephew of 
the Count de Montemolin, being the son of his tirothcr Juan, 
and was bom in 1848. After the revolution which expelled 
Queen Isabella in 1868, Carlist lisings took place in various 
parts of Spain, and from 1871 to 1875 Don C. was estab¬ 
lished in the Basque Provinces. Ills troops inflicted several 
defeats upon the forces. Republican and Alplionsist, opposed to 
them, but were subsequently completely crushed. The surrender 
of Estclla (February 1876) compelled Don C. to flee into France, 
and the miserable struggle is now over, at least for a time. 

Carlo*, San, a town of Venezuela, S. America, on the Ajguare, 
a tributary of the Apure, about 70 miles S.S.E. of Valencia. 
The rearing of cattle and the cultivation of indigo, cotton, and 
coffee are the principal industries. The prosperity of this town 
was seriously damaged by the wars of independence; but it has 
more than recovered its former wealth ana importance. Pop, 
(1873) 10,420. 

Carlovicz, or Earlovitz, a town in the military frontier of 
the Servian Banat, Austrian Empire, on the right mnk of the 
Danube, 8 miles S.S.E. of Feterwardein. It is the seat of the 
patriarch and metropolitan of the ‘non-united Greeks,' has a 
theological school belonging to that sect, and a gymnasinm. 
Pop. (1869) 4419- From the vineyards on the mountains in the 
vicinity is obtained a large supply of a strong red wine which is 
classed with the choicest vintages of Hungary. At C. was con¬ 
cluded, 26ih January 1699, a treaty of peace between Trurkey 
and the Allies, Germany, Russia, Poland, and Veiuce, by which 
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Hungary was finally wcured to Austria. In 1848-49, C. was tion at tlie old parish school an 
the c«nti«,pf the Servian revolt against the leadership and do- C. proceeded in 1810 to the Uni 
ruination of Hungary. intention, afterwards abandoned, 

Oarlovixtgiazi or Carolingian Dynasty, a Latinised Scotch Church. He appliei 
spelling of the name of the second German dynasty that ruded in '^’“fhematics and gencr 

Prancn See Karouncs. that he injured his very robust h« 

, curriculum, he was ajipomted ma 

Carlow, an inland county of Ireland, province of Leinster j school of Annan, a post which h 
area, J46 sq. miles; pop. {1871) 51,650, being a decrease of obtained a similar situation in 1 

5487 since l86l. It is triangular in shape, with the vertex to- uig gtay there is chiefly notabh 

wards the S., and is hilly on its E. and W. borders, but the acquaintance of Edward Irving, 
greaterjiart is level and fertile. The chief rivers are the Slaney ti,e„ master of an adventure sch 
and the Barrow. In 1873 there were 79,416 acres under grain of 1818. C. left Kirkcaldy for Edi 
crops; potatoes and turnips were largely cultivated ; and about three years, and contributed an 
a third was in meadow and clover. Tlicre are many flour-mills Uncydopcedia, In 1S21 C. beca 
along the Barrow, and mailing and distilling are important 1823 he sent to the 

industries. Flour, oatmeal, and dairy produce are exported, .SV-Z/rV/f,-; and in 1824 produced a 

and a good deal of bacon is cined for the home market. C. works, Legendre’s Astronomy 
returns two county members to Parliament. There are crom- (he latter nf which was sescrely t 
lechs near C. and Hacketstown on the Dereen. ing i)e Quincey and Jeffrey. N< 

Carlow, the capital of the county of C., on the left bank of a complete fonn. For some tim 
the Barrow, where it is joined by the Burren, 56 miles S.W. of self with translating (.erman lom- 
Oublin by rad. The Irish form of the name is Cethrrloch, Jane Welsh, a lineal descendant 
pronounced Caherlou^h (‘quadruple lake’), there being a tradi- later rctiied to the faim of Crai; 
lion that the Barrow here at one time funned four lakes; and about 15 miles N.W. of Diimfr: 
early English writers spell it Catherlogh. C. consists mainly of letter to Goethe as the ‘ loneliest 
two streets, and the sulmrb of Graigue in Queen's County. It lilbutcd to vanous reviews that 
lias a Boman Catholic catliedral, and a college for the eilucation sequently republished under the 
of Roman Catholics, founded m 1789, and enlarged in 1828. and still mote on (jeiman, aut 
Theie are large giindit.g-mills noth on the Barrow and the Ileyne, Schiller, Werner, and 
Burren, and an extensive trade is carried on in butter and agri- liave opened for most I ughshme 
eultural produce. The castle, founded by the De Lacys about lure); and there he also product 
the close of the 12th c., remained in an almost complete slate ginai work, A’r AV'ai/«j,wln( 
till 1814, when an attempt was made to reduce the thickness of London publishers, appeared, in 
tlic walls and to enlarge the windows by gunpowder, and the He h.ad removed to No. 5, Cheyn 
j greater part was de--tioyed. Pop. of C. proper (1871), 6526 ; henceforth his reputation was es 
poilion in Queen’s County, 13:6; total, 7842. The town giown. Of later works llic chi 
■urns one incmber to Parliament. (*837); Chartism (1839), Past 

, (1850), assailing i 

CarisDnd. Sec Kaiser-Karlsmad. tire corruption", a.s he deems thei 

Carlscrona. .‘tee Kari.skrona. Oliver Crom-aielVs iMters andSj 

/■'....iV 1.'............ won for him the admiration and 

public, and in winch Ins extiaoi 
Cai'lsrubc* lee K Aiit.sRiriiE. with a subject was first brought 

C-..-i8tad. . cc K.ari .iaix 0/ John Sterling (1851); Histo 

_ , , calied I'reiUrick thf Great i 

, Carlstaut, See K'*.Ki.srAi.'t. CroimvcH once moic apj^e; 

! Carludovi'ca, a cf I’lants of t! e natural order Pan- powtrrul^\ay ; and, in 1875, 

I danuerts. 'I he yuunjr uncxiiandcd leavc.s i>f c’./d/wt/Ai fuinisli the trmts of John KnoXt which had 
material out of which Panama hats are made. One of these hats Magazine. Several editions of 
sometimes takes ihiee monlh.s to make, and costs as r iuch which that by Chapman & lla 

, w ,1 Itctw'ccn 1837 and 1840, C. alsc 

Carluke, a burgh m the upper ward of Lanarkshire, near of lectures on German literature 
the right bank of trie Clyde, ipi m.les E. by S. from Gl.ssgow revolutions of modern Eui 

ancl a station on the Caledonian Railway. The district is rich ^-orship, wliich made a powerful 
in iron and coal. About a mile from the town are tlie laige aehvercd. According li Leigli: 
works of the .Shotts Iron Company. C. is the birthplace of to l,fg ; 

General Roy, the famous military antiquary. Pop. (1871) 3423. ,,j, own intense reflections and 

Many Roman relics have been found m the vicinity. 

was elected Lord 

Carlyle, Alexander, D.D. (born January 26, 1722 ; died 6y the sttidcnts, and on April 2i 
August 25, 1805), for fifty-seven years minister of the parish of cliaracleiistic insiallation aililrcs 
Inveresk (Musselburgh), is chiefly known as the contemporary lost the loving helpmate of forty 
andfriendofllumc.Home, andRobertson,andasoneoftlicleaders htlle, albert too much. He die 
of the Moderate parly in the Church of Scotland. He was a and w-as buried at Ecclefcchan. 
man of singularly fine presence, being popularly known as ”n life, society, and politics it is 
Jupiter C., and described by Sir Walter Scott as ‘ the grandest ever may be the final verdict ( 
demigod I ever saw.' His autobiography, containing Memorials he gratefully allowed, that he I 
of the Men and Kvents of his Time, was published in i860 under purer, and sterner spirit than 
the editorship of Mr (now Dr) John Hill Burton. It is admitted moral influence of his w-ritings I 
to be one of the best books of the autobiographical kind, and iu will continue to operate beiiefi 
shrewd, lively sketches of the men and manners of the period in C.’s have acquired dominii 

which he lived arc invaluable for historical purposes. Nor can we easily imagine an 

_ , , , , , . , . , impotence that it will be indiffe 

OorlyM, Thomas, the censor of the age, and one of the of an imagination unsurpassed i 
greatest forces in British literature, was the eldest son of a shrewd wliich combines the riot of Rab 
Scotsman, mason and farmer, of Ecclefechan village (* Knte- <;ce his Ktminiscemes (2 vols. 
ufuhl ’), in Hoddam parish, Dumfriesshire, There, in the Arched who is also preparing his Biog’n 
House, C. was born, December 4,1795. After receiving insii tic- John Aiiken C., M.D. LL, 


tion at the old parish school and the burgh school of Annan, 

C. proceeded in 1810 to the University of Edinburgh, with the 
intention, afterwards abandoned, of studying for the ministry of 
the Scotch Church. He applied himself to classics, and still 
more to mathematics and general literature, with such energy 
that be injured his very robust health. After finishing the Arts 
curriculum, he was ajipointed mathematical teacher in the burgh 
school of Annan, a post which he held for two veers,, when he 
obtained a similar situation in the burgh school of Kirkcaldy. 
Ilis stay there is chiefly notable for his making the intimate 
acquaintance of Edward Irving, another Ann.an schoolboy, and 
then master of an adventure school in Kiikcaldy. In the end 
of 1818, C. left Kirkcaldy for Edinburgh, wheie he read bard for 
three years, and contributed articles to Brewster’s Edinburg 
Encydopoedia, In 1S21 C. became tutor to Charles Buller. In 
1823 he sent to the London Masasme the first part of his Life of 
Sehiller; and in 1824 produced a translation of two very dissimi- 
lai works, Legendre’s Astronomy and Goethe’s Wilhelm MAster, 
the latter nf which was severely liealcd by several critics, includ¬ 
ing De Quincey and Jeffrey. Next year his Schiller appeared in 
a complete fonn. For some time afterwards, C. occupied him¬ 
self with translating German lomaticcs. In 1826 he married Miss 
Jane Welsh, a lineal descendant of John Knox, and two years 
later retired to the farm of Craigenputtoch, his wife’s property, 
about 15 miles N.W. of Dumfries, and described by him in a 
letter to Goethe as the ‘ loneliest nook in Britain.’ There he con- 
tiibutcd to va’ious reviews that celebrated .series of articles sub- 
I sequently republished under the title of Miscellanies, on French, 
and still mole on (jeiman, authors, such as Goethe, Novalls, 
Ileyne, Schiller, Werner, and Richter (which may he said to 
liave opened for most ruglishmen the treasury of German litera¬ 
ture) ; and there he also produced his first great and purely ori¬ 
ginal work, .9(1/A'rAVrai/«j, which, after being rejected by several 
London publisheis, appealed, in 1833-34, in Fraser's Magazine. 

I f e h.ad removed to N o. 5, Cheyne Row, Chelsea, before this date; 
henceforth his reputation was established, and since has steadily 
giown. Of later works tlic chief were The French Re^'olution 
(1837): Chartism (1839), Fast and Present (1843), and Latter. 
Day Pamphlets (1850), assailing in terms of unmeasured contempt 
tlie corruption", a.s he deems them, of British society and politics ; 
Oln'cr Crom'aieirs iMters and Speeches (1845), the woik that first 
won for him the admiration and confidence of the entire English 
public, and in winch his extiaordiiiary power of taking trouble 
witli a subject was fiist brought home to the English mind ; Life 
of John Sterling (1851); History of Friedrich II. of Prussia, 
calledIrederick the Great (185S 65), in which the qualities visible 
in his Cromivell once more appear, but in a far more striking and 
powerful way ; and, in 1875, Early Kings of Norway, wilh.ZVr- 
traits of John Knox, which had previously appeared in FrasePs 
Magazine, Several editions of ids woiks have been published, 
of which that by Chapman & Hall (34 vols.) is tlie latent and best. 
Between 1S37 and 1840, C. also deliveicd in London four series 
of lectures on German literature, on the history of literature, on 
the revolutions of modern Europe, and on heroes and hero- 
worship, wliich made a powerful sensation at the time they were 
delivered. According to Leigli Hunt, ‘ it was as if some Puritan 
had come to life again, liberalised by German philosophy and 
his own intense reflections and experience.’ In the session of 
1865-66, C. was elected Lord Rector of Edinburgh University 
by the studeuts, and on April 2d of the latter year delivered a 
characteristic installation address. Within three weeks he had 
lost the loving helpmate of forty years, and thenceforth he wrote 
htlle, albeit loo much. He died at Chelsea, February 5, l^i, 
and was buried at Ecclefcchan. Of the value of C.’s opinions 
on life, society, and politics it is not yet time to speak. What¬ 
ever may be the final verdict of history, one thing will always 
be gratefully allowed, that he breathed into literature a nobler, 
purer, and sterner spnit than ever animated it before. The 
moral influence of his w-ritings has been incalculably greal, and 
will continue to operate beneficially long after other thottiihts 
tlian C.’s have acquired dominion over the mind of the nation. 
Nor can we easily imagine an age so far sunk in triviality and 
impotence that it will be indifferent to the picturesque creations 
of an imagination unsurpassed in this century, or to a humour 
wliich combines the riot of Rabelais with the grimness of Knox. 
See his Keminiseetues (2 vols. 1881), ‘edited” by Mr. Froude, 
who is also preparing his {liography. 

John Aiiken C., M.D., LL.D., a younger brother of Thomas 
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C., wai born at Eccicrerhan, July 7, l8oi. He is known chiefly 
ns the author of a very fine translation of Dante's Jn/tnto (1849). 
A contributor also to magazines, he died at Duinfiies, Septem* 
her 15,1879, 

Oarmagnola, a town in the province of Turin, N. Italy, 
near the Po, 15 miles S. by E. of Turin. It has an active trade 
ill silk, flax, hemp, corn, and cattle, and manufactures of jewel¬ 
lery. Pop- 12,519. C. is the birthplace of the famous Venetian 
general, Francesco Bussone. 

Oar'mag^ole, a notorious song during the French Revolu¬ 
tion, which was accompanied by a dance to the refrain :— 

* Dansons la Carmagnole; 

Vive le son 

Du canon I * 

It was named after the town Carmagnola, in Piedmont, because 
Savoyard boys frequently went about with it. The word was 
also applied to a kind of jacket, the wearing of which was con¬ 
sidered patriotic, and to the high-flown reports about the 
achievements of the F'rench army whicli wcie issued. 

Car'mel (Heb. ‘a gaiden ’). l. A mountain ridge in Pales¬ 
tine, which branches off from the N. end of the mountains of 
Samaria, runs N. W. between the plains of Sharon and of 
Esdraclon, and the N.W. extremity of which projects far into 
the sea, forming a bold promontory, the only one along the 
whole coast of I’alesline. Its length is about 16 miles, and its 
highest point 1750 feel above the sea. 2. A town in the moun¬ 
tains of Judah, tlic resilience of Nabal (i Sam. xxv.). 

Carmel, Knig'lltS of Uount, an order of knights, consist¬ 
ing of a hundred French gentlemen, each of whom could prove 
at least four descents of nobility by both father and mother. It 
was instituted by Henri, King of France and Navarre, was con¬ 
firmed by a bull of Pope Paul V. in 1607, and was incorporated 
with the order of the Knights of St I^azarus of Jerusalem. The 
specialty of the Knights of Mount C. was personal attendance on 
the king during war. 

Car'melites, an order of monks, founded on Mount Carmel 
by Berthold, Count of Limoges, about 1156. They were driven 
from the place of their institution by the Saracens, and became 
a mendicant order in 1247, when Simon Stoch was their general. 
Tliey were subsequently divided into several branches, one of 
which is the barefooted C. The order of C. nuns was insti¬ 
tuted in 1452. Both still exist in Roman Catholic countries. 

Canoifl'atives are medicines lliat remove flatulency. They 
are so called because they were supposed to act like a charm 
{tarmm). All waim and stimulating aromatics are C. 

Car'mine, a very beautiful brilliant scarlet colour, consisting 
of carminic acid, the colouring matter contained in the cochineal 
insect {Coccus eacli), C. is soluble in water, and is of great 
value as a painter's colour, chiefly for miniature painting and as 
a water-colour. It is also employed in the dyeing of wool when 
a brighter colour than can be produced even by aniline dyes is 
desired. C. is ordinarily prepared by boiling cochineal with 
carbonate of potash, to which after boiling a proportion of alum 
is added. In a short time the remains of the cochine.vl fall to 
the bottom, and the clear liquid is again put over the fire with a 
proportion of isinglass dissolved in a large quantity'of water. 
The vessel is removed from the fire at the point of boiling and 
briskly stirred, after wliich the C. begins to deposit, which it j 
docs completely in about twenty minutes. When drained and 
dried it is ready for use. C.-lake is a compound of C. and 
alumina, and is the form in which the colour is chiefly used for 
water-colours. Madder-C. is a scarlet lake prepared from 
madder root. The rouge which is used on the stage and else¬ 
where ought to owe its tint to C, 

Oar'mo'e, or l^r'moe, an island on the W. coast of Norway, 
at the entrance of the Bukke Fiord, 20 miles N.W. of Sta¬ 
vanger. It is 21 miles long and 5 broad, and has about 6400 
inhabitants, chiefly engaged in fiiiliing and in cattle-rearing, 

Oarmo'na, a town of .Spain, province of Seville, on a 
mountain ridge overlooking a fertile, olive-clad plain, about 20 
miles N.E. of Seville. The oriental walls and castle, with the 
old Gothic church, give it a most picturesque appearance; the 
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gate leading to Cordova is particularly striking. Fop. (iSfio) 
15,121. 

Oar'nao, a small village in the department of Morbihan, 
France, on a height near the sea, 16 miles W.S. W. of Vannes. 
Fop. of commune (1S72) 2823; of village, 603. It is cele¬ 
brated for its Celtic remains, some 4500 inverted granite obelisks, 
varying in height from 3 to 18 feet, and disposed in eleven 
parallel rows. The origin and purpose of these remuns is un¬ 
certain. *’ 

Carnahu'ba, CarnSuba, or Oarstnaiba Palm (Copemieia 
or Corypha cerifera), a fine species of palm, a native, of the 
northern parts of Brazil, where it exists m great forests. Wax 
forms on the under surface of the leaves, and can be collected 
by shaking them. It is used in the manufacture of candles. It 
has been imported into Britain, under the name of Camaiba or 
Brazilian wax. 

Camar'ia, Curler’s name given to an order of mammalia 
including the Fera or beasts of prey of Linnaeus (excepting the 
Marsupials or pouched mammals), and also the Chtiropierii or 
bats, which I.innacus placed with man and monkeys in his order 
J'rimates. Cuvier’s division thus included the modem orders 
Carnivora, Inssctivora, and Chdroptera, and the characters of 
these groups were derived from the nails or claws of the toes, 
the absence of opposahie thumbs, and the presence of the three 
kinds of teeth ; the dentition, however, varying according to the 
nature of the food. 

Carnarvon, Henry Howard IColyneiuc Herbert, 
Pari of, eldest son of the third Eail of C., who had a 
reputation both as a scholar and a poet, was bom in I.x>ndon, 
June 24, 1831. Educated at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, 
where he graduated in 1852 as a first-class in classics, C, 
(who represents a younger br.mch of the Pembroke family) 
succeeded to the title m his minority, lie entered the House 
of Lords as a Conservative, was complimented on his first 
speech by Lotd Derby, and m 1858 became Under-Secretary 
for the Colonies, in which post he showed considerable busi¬ 
ness ability. Retiring fiom office with his party, he travelled 
in the F.ast, and in 1S60 published a work on The Druses oj 
Mount Lehatwn, He joined Lord Derby's tliird administiation 
in 18O6 as Colonial Secretary, and as such prepared the plan for 
the confederation of the British N. American colonies, which has 
had such good results. He resigned, however, on account of a 
difference of opinion from his leading colleagues on the subject 
of parliamentary reform in 1867, but joined, in his former 
capacity, Mr Disraeli’s second administration in the beginning 
of 1874. His second occupancy of this office has been marked 
by the annexation of the Fiji Islands to the British Empire, and 
the preparation of an elaborate scheme for the confederation of 
the British colonics in S. Africa. No English statesman enjoys 
a greater measure of public confidence and goodwill. 

Carnatic (properly Carn&taka, or Carnata, i.e., blackland), 
the former name of the S. part of the Indian peninsula, extending 
from Cape Comorin to the river ICistna, ana lying between the 
Cutoraandel and Malabar coasts. 

■ 

Carna'tion, one of the fine.st of garden flowers, a variety of 
Dianthus Caryophyllns, the clove pink. It has long been a 
favourite plant, and is now found in numerous varieties, such at 
1 -lake C., Bizarre C., Picatees, <Sr»r. The Spanish C. is Poineiaw 
puUhernma. 

Carnations (I.at. earo, * flesh’), in painting, are the parts of s 
picture in which the nude form appears, and in which the textun 
and glow of the body is sought to be realised by flesh-tints. 
Among the old masters the practice of painting from the nude 
was more general than in later times, and the C. of the works 
of the great colourists of the Venetian school are consequently 
more brilliant and truthful than those of modern artists. 

Came'adea, a Greek philosopher, bom at Crrene, B.& 313, 
was the pupil of Diogenes the Stoic, and of Ilegesippus the 
Academic, to whose chair he succeeded. After his embassy to 
Rome, B.c. 155, where his sceptical theory of justice provoked 
the anger of Cato the Censor, he taught the new ac^emy sd 
Athens, where he died at the age of ninety. As his predecessor 
Arcesilaus had opposed Zeno, so C. opposed to the stoic Chry- 
■ippus the doctrine of the acatelepsy, or incomprehensibility of 
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ftll things in themselves, This meant that perception cannot be 
shown to fcsemble the object perceived in either primary or 
secondary qualities, but is only related to it as its eficct upon the 
nervous system of man. From this C. rashly inferred the un¬ 
certainty of human knowledge, practical certainty being de¬ 
pendent on uniformities of co-existence and succession, not on 
metaphysical resemblances (Ritter & Preller, J/ist. Phil.). C. 
it called by Cicero ‘acemmus et copiosissinms.’ 

Oamelian ^-at. caro, * flesh ’), a variety of chalcedony, semi¬ 
transparent, coloured red, brown, or yellow by oxide of iron, 
and sometimes white. The rich Oriental variety is called Sard 
(q. v.). * C. is an abundant minetat, and is formed into seals, 
brooches, and other personal ornaments. 

Oarxilola (Ger. JCrain), a crown-land of the Austrian Empire : 
area, 3860 scj. miles; pop. (1869) 466,334. The surface is rugged 
and mountainous, the Camic Alps, with their ramifications, 
occupying that portion N. of the Save, and the Julian or Krainer 
Alps the central and southern parts. The highest point is the 
Terglow, 9397 feet, on which is the solitary glacier of C. The 
Save is the principal river, The chief productions of the soil 
are rye, barley, oats, potatoes, flax, and in some places maize 
and vines j while the minerals are iron, copper, lead, coal, marble, 
and especially cinnabar, the quicksilver mines of Idria having 
been long famous. There arc manufactures of linen, leather, 
lace, polteiy, &c., and a cunsidcralde trade in timber and fire¬ 
wood. The l.ake of Ziiknitz (q. v.), the quicksilver mines, and 
the grottoes of Adclsberg, are ‘ the three sights of C.’ 1 -aybach 
is the capital. 

I.ike Carinthia, the name C. points to a primitive Celtic popu¬ 
lation from whom the country must Ivave received its iianic, ‘ the 
craggy ’ or ' the rugged.’ Some time after the fall of the Roman 
Empire it appears in the possession of a Slavic race, from whom 
it was conquered by Charlemagne, who gave it to the fJukes of 
Friuli. After various changes it finally passed, in the 13th and 
14th centuries, into the possession of the llapsburgs, and has ever 
since formed part of the Austrian Empire. 

Car'nival (I.at. caro, ' flesh,’ va/f, ‘farewell ’), a season of re¬ 
velry, masquerading, and buffoonery in Italy, which originally 
began on the feast of Epiphany or Twelfth Day—^January 6th—and 
ends on Shrove or Pancake Tuesday, which is called al.so Fasten- 
Even—the day to which ‘farewell to flesh,’ the etymological 
meaning of the word C., strictly refers, liecause next day is Ash 
Wednesday, on which the fasting and austerity of Lent begin. 
In modem times the C. season is restricted to the eight days 
before Ash Wednesday. Relics of the ancient heathcnLsm of 
both the S. and the N. of Europe are observable in its usages. 
Milan and Naples were once celebrated for their observance of 
the C., but it was cairicd to its gicatest perfection in Venice. 
At present it is seldom heard of elsewheie than at Rome. 

Oarniv'ora, an order of mammalia, represented by such 
animals as lions, tigers, dogs, wolves, bears, .seals, hyaen.ts, 
civets, weasels, &c., &c., and disiinguished by posses-sing two 
sets of teeth, consisting of the three kinds found in a perfect 
dentition. The incisors are generally six in each jaw, save in 
some seals ; (Jie canine teeth always number two in eacli jaw, 
and are very large and prominent; whilst the prcemolars and 
molars usually ^lossess cutting edges—although in some animals 
(e.j?., bears) which feed on vegetable as well as on carnivorous 
matter, the molars may be blunted or tuberculate. The 
clavicles are rudimentary or wanting. The toes possess sharp 
claws; the teats are abdominal, and the Placenta (q. v.) is deci¬ 
duate and zonary. The C. are divided into the Pinnij^tufa 
(q. V.) (seals), Plantigrada (q. v.) (bears, racoons, badgers, 
&C.), and the Vigiiigtuda (q. v.) (lions, tigers, dogs, Ac., &c.). 

Oar'not, I«zare Kicolaa Mor^erite, burn at Nolay, a 
aranll village in Burgundy, 13th May 1753, studied at Paris and 
the military school of Meziires for the engineer service, in which, 
in 1784, he obtained a captaincy, llis first important mathe¬ 
matical work, an Essai sur Its Machitus m GMeralt, appeared 
in 1786. Elected to the I.egislalive Assembly in 1791, he 
spoke chiefly on military affairs. In the National Assembly, 
after the deposition of the King, C. ro.se in importance, and his 
energy on tne frontiers in 1793 made him practically the leader 
of the Committee of Public Safety. He organised the fourteen 
armies which destroyed the first coalition, and conquered the 
Low Countries. After narrowly escaping condemnation as 


a Terrorist, C. was elected to the Directory, where perhaps the 
hostility of Barras marred the success of his military admini¬ 
stration. The revolution which Augereau and Barras accom¬ 
plished in the interests of Bonaparte drove C. to Germany. He 
returned in 1799 as Minister of W'ar under the First Consul, 
but soon retired to the country, where he composed his celebrated 
Traill dt la Dljense des Places. He was again called to the Tri¬ 
bune, in which he opposed the gradual foundatioh of the 
Empire, and once more retired to the cultivation of his favourite 
mathematical and niechaiiic.-il science. In 1814 he offered 
himself to the falling Bonaparte, and was intrusted with the 
defence of Antwerp against the Allies ; and during the ‘ Hun¬ 
dred Days’ he acted as Minister of the Interior, beticving in 
the possibility of a republic. By the influence of the Emperor 
Alexander he was allowed to retire to Warsaw, and then to 
Magdeburg, where he died, 2d August 1823. • C.'s merits ns an 
engineer and a mathematician have been Questioned, but net 
his austere loyalty to republican principles.* See Arago’s Bw- 
graphic de C. (1S50), and Memoires of C., edited by his son (2 
vols. lSt)l-64). 

Car'ob, Al^aroba, or Locust-Tree {Ceratonia Silii/ua), a 
tree of the natural order sub-order Cicsalpirtica), a 

native of the Mediterrane.an region, the pods of which are much 
used by the Arabs and poorer inhabitants of that region. They 
are also given to horses, and of late years they have been im¬ 
ported into Urilaiu for that purpose under the name of Locust 
Beans or St John's Bread, from the idea that they were the 
‘locusts’ on which, in addition to wild honey, St John lived 
during his wanderings in the wilderne.s. Undoubtedly, how¬ 
ever, the food of the apostle was the insect of the same name, 
which to this d-ay forms a large poition of the food of the inhabi¬ 
tants of the same region. It is also believed—though on some¬ 
what fanciful grounds—that they formed the ‘ husks ’ of which 
the Prodigal Son of the New Testament would ‘ fain have filled 
1 1 Is belly after he had ‘wasted his substance with riotous 
living.’ Some trees will yield as much as 800 or 900 lbs. The 
wood is also hard, and valued as a timber; and tlie bark and 
leaves are used for tanning. The l-ocust-'I'ree of America (q. v.) 
belongs to another genus iillogelhtr. 

Caroli'na Allspice. Sec Cai.yi.antiius. 

Carolina, Ifortb (‘the Old North State ’), is one of the ori¬ 
ginal thiiteen states of the Union. It is bounded on the N. by 
Virgini.1, on llie S. by S. Carolina and Georgia, and on the W. 
by Tennessee, and it lies between 33“ 53' and 36“ 30' SJ. lat. Its 
greatest breadth is 180 miles, and' 'from Cape Hatteras, on the 
Atlantic, to its western limit it is 490 miles in length, the area 
5 Oi 704 S'l- miles. 'J he soil is extremely poor. Inland 
for So miles it is sand and swamp. Part of the Giet|t Dismal 
Swamp is on the N. Behind this tract the land rises uito 
wooded hills onward to the Appalachian ranges, crowned with 
Mount Buckley, 6775 feet, the highest point E. of the Mis¬ 
sissippi. The mountain region, having Asheville, Buncombe 
county, for a centre, has a very healthful and genial climate. 

<’tn the coast there are Albemarle and Pamlico Sound—sheets 
of shallow water separated from the ocean by low, sandy islands 
— the navigation of which is difficult. The chief rivers are the 
Roauoke, which flows into Albemarle Sound ; the Neuse, enter¬ 
ing Pamlico; and the Cape Fear River, on which stands the 
port of Wilmington. The principal towns are Raleigh (the 
capital), P'ayetteville, and Wilmington. Pitch, t.ar, and turpen¬ 
tine arc produced in immense quantities fiom the pine forests, 
and arewalued at 82,000,000 annually. In the early part of this 
century N. C. was the chief gold-mining state in tne Union. 
Coal, iron, and copper are also found. In 1872 the cotton 
crop was 167,653 bales, and in 1870 the farm produce was 
857.845,940. and all property $260,757,244. Provision has been , 
made in thc'constitution of l8bS for pul.Iic schools, but the educa¬ 
tion of the common people is backward, and the^e are many 
'poor •whites. * 

The earliest English settlement in N. C. was made at Roanoke 
in 1587, but the colonists were never afterwards heard of. I'ta 
next settlers came from Virginia aliout 1650. In 166a the 
land was granted to Clarendon, Ashley, and sue other noblemen, 
by Charles 11 ., hence tb^ name Carolina. John Locke, in 
1672, framed his scheme of^overnment for the Carolinas, but It 
was soon abandoned. The proprietary lasted till 1719, when 
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the Carolinas were separated and granted a roval government 
Prior to the Revolution many Highlanders settled in the state, 
and the Gaelic tongue was maintained till recent times. 

N. C. sends eight members to the House of Representatives. 
The state debt is 934,095,045. Pop. in 1870 (blacks 391,630), 

l, 071,361. 

Caroli'na Pink. See Spigelia. 

Carolina, South, one of the original thirteen states of the 
Union, lies between 32* and 35” id N. lat., having N. Carolina 
on the N., and Georgia on the S. and W. Area, 29,385 sq. 
miles. There is a coast-line of 200 miles on the Atlantic, 
fringed with islands which produce the finest sea-island cotton. 
For 100 miles inland the land is low, swampy, and unhealthy. 
It then ascends to the N.W. border, where the mountains are 
4000 feet high. The chief rivers arc the Great Peedee, navigable 
to Cheraw, the Santee, and the Savannah. The soil produces 
rice, tobacco, indigo, sugar, maize, and above all, cotton—the 
cotton crop (in 1872) amounting to 223,352 bales. The total 
farm products in 1870 were valued at 94>>Q<^9,402; the real 
and personal propeity at 9208,146,989. The state debt was 
913 ,075,229. S. C. has gold, lead, iron, marble, sienite, and 
ranite, besides great beds of decayed shells and bones, which 
ave been much utilised in agriculture. Charleston is the prin¬ 
cipal city, Columbia is the capital; Beaufort has a splendid har¬ 
bour, and the high inland town of Aiken is much resorted to by 
invalids on account of its congenial climate. 

S. C., ‘the I'almcito State,’ was the home of Southern chi¬ 
valry and politics. In 1S29 it espoused Nulhlication—the right 
to annul any act of the Union—but President Jackson stamped 
out the movement. S. C. seceded in December 20, 1S60, and 
fired the first gun in the civil war. It sufiered most severely, 
and is still depressed. The state has been reconstructed, and 

m. grocs now fill many offices. It sends five members to the 
House of Representatives. Pop. in 1870 (blacks 415,814), 
705,606. 

Caroline, Amelia Elizabeth, wife of George IV. of 
England, was the daughter of Kail Wilhelm Ferdinand, Duke 
of Brunswick, and was born 17th May 1768. Married to the 
Prince of Wales, 8lh April 1795, she gave birth to the Princess 
Charlotte on 7th Januaiy of the following year, when her hus¬ 
band separated himself from her. Her father-in-law, George 
ill., and the nation sided with C., though reports affecting 
her honour were studiously circulated by the friends of the 
Prince. In 1814 she left England on a lengthened tour, and 
ultimately settled at Lake Como. An Italian, named Dergami, 
had lieen and continued to be her companion ; and on her 
refusal in 1820 of an annuity of jfso.ooo to lenounce the title 
of queen, a charge of adultery was brought against her, and su.s- 
tained by a majority in the House of Lords. The feeling of the 
nation, however, was so pronounced m her favour that the pro¬ 
ceedings were allowed to drop. In July 1821, being refused 
admission into Westminster Abbey to witness the coronation of 
her husband, her system received such a shock that she fell ill 
on the 30th of the same month, and died on the ytli of August 
following. Her daughter, Charlotte Augusta, was married to 
Prince Leopold, afterwards Leopold I., King of the Belgians. 
She died 6th November 1817. 

Caro'rBs a town of Venezuela, S. America, alrout 160 miles 
W. of Valencia. The surrounding district is famous for its wild 
cochineal, in which, as also in gums, resins, balsams, and agri¬ 
cultural produce, a considerable trade is carried on. Leather 
and ropes are manufactureil, and excellent hammocks are made 
out of maguey, a coarse fibre obtained by macerating the leaves 
of the Agavt Americana. Pop. alxml 10,000. 

GaFotid Arteries are the two large arterial vessels which 
supply blood to the head' ^one on each side of the neck, respec¬ 
tively called ri^ht and left C. A The right common carotid 
artery arises from the Innominate Artery (t^. v,), and the left 
from the arch of the Aorta (q. v.). Tlie latter is therefore longer, 
and rises in the chest. At the upper border of the Thyroid Car¬ 
tilage (q. v.) each divides into two branches, the external carotid 
artery and the internal carotid artery. The external carotid 
artery, after giving off six branchtts, viz., to the thyroid gland, 
the tongue, the iacc, the back or the scalp, the back of the 
ear, and the pharynx (q. v.), is itself divided into the 
32 


fvral and inUmal Maxillarv Arteries (q. v.). The internal 
carotid artery enters the skull through a hole in the- Temporal 
Bone (q. v.), and is also divided into variou.s branches to supply 
the front of the brain, the eye, &c. In wounds of C. A. and in 
Aneurisms (q. v.), the vessels have on several occasions, by Sir 
Astley Cooper and other surgeons, been successfully tied, and 
there are cases on record in which the carotid artery on both 
sides of the neck have been lied. In garotting, the C. A. are 
messed against the bone, and blood to a great extent prevented 
from entering the brain. 

Carougo', a town of Switzerland, in the canton of Geneva, 
on the left bank of the Arve, a tributary of tlie Rhone, and 
about I mile S. of the city of Geneva. It has a fine Roman 
Catholic and a Protestant cliurch. Leather, thread, watches, 
pottery, and clay pipes arc manufactured. A bridge across the 
Arve connects the town with Geneva. Pop. (1870) 5873. 

Carp {Cyfrinuj earpio), a fresh-water Teleostcan fish, be¬ 
longing to the section Malacopten of that order, and forming the 
type of a special family Cypri- 
nnice (q. v.), to which barbels, 
minnows, tenches, breams, 
bleaks, &c., also belong. 'I'liis 
fish has been long known in 
England—at any rate, prior 
to 1496—and it is doubtful if 
the statement that it is a natu¬ 
ralised fish in Britain can be 
supported by fact and proof. 

The body is somewhat arched 
and compiessed; the scales 
are large ; the head small ; a C-irp. 

single long dorsal fin exists; the intestine wants cjecal appen¬ 
dages, and the air-bladder is divided, and communicates with 
the labyrinth of the ear. These fishes occur throughout Europe, 
and chiefly inhabit the waters of still ponds, and rivers which do 
not flow rapidly. They live to a great age, and arc very prolific, 
over 600,000 ova having been counted in a single female of 
moderate size. Tlie food consists of aquatic plants; and, as in 
other members of the family, the teeth of the hinder part of the 
mouth are so adapted as to work against the base of the skull, 
and so to crush and triturate the food. A C. of about six years 
of age will weigh on an average about 3 lbs., these proportions 
being in some few cases greatly exceeded. In winter these fishes 
bury themselves in the mud, and appear to hybernate in a man¬ 
ner. The golden C., or goldfish {('. auratui), is a hardy ally 
of the C. (Sec Goi.dfish.) The flesh of the C. is very palat¬ 
able, although it has somewhat fallen in repute, presumably 
from the greater supply of marine food-lishes; but on the Con¬ 
tinent great attention is in some localities paid to the rearing pud 
breeding of these fishes, particularly in inland districts of Roman 
Catholic countries, where a supply of palatable fish is requisite. 

'ITie C. is caught by means of red-worm bait, gentles, larvx, 
green pea, and other vegetable baits. It is difficult to angle for, 
since it nibbles freely, but is a shy biter, and even when fairly 
hooked, may lead its captor a long race before it is finally secured. 
See also Crucian, Gibel, &c. 

Carpa'ihiauB, the E. wing of the CTeat mountain system 
of Central Europe, encloses Hungary and Transylvania on the 
N., E., and partly on the S., in a vast crescent, and Ims an 
entire length of 800 miles. The C. form a system in themselves,' 
separated from the Alps by the valley of the Danube, and from 
the mountains of Silesia and Moravia by the depression of 
the March, and are divided into (1) the Carpatho-ITungarian 
highlands in the N.W., (2) the Transylvanian highlands m the 
.S.E., and (3) the woody range which binds these together. The 
loftiest group is the Tatra, or the Carpat, on the N. frontier of 
Hungary, with several peaks of nearly 9000 feet, the highest 
being the Eisthaler Thurm, so called because the only glacier in 
the C. is here. In the central range, granite and gneiss groups 
are the basis of cretaceous, triassic, and Eocene formations; 
the Waldgebiige is almost entirely Silurian; and in the S.K. 
range, igneous and volcanic rocks occur with breccia and sand¬ 
stone. ^e lower ranges are clad in forests of cherry, oak, 
beech, and pine, and yield iron and other minerals. The chief 
rivers which rise in the C. are the Thei'ss, M-ams, Szamos, and 
Kdros. See Cro»sc, Hound about the C. (Lond. 1878). 
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Car'pel. See Fruit. 

Carpenter Bee* {Xj/Zoto^), referred to in the (irticle Bee, 
and so named from their habit of excavaling nests in decaying 
wood. X, violacea is a familiar species, included in the family 
Apida, or true bees. 

Carpenter, Ship’s, the third wairant olTiccr on board a 
man-of-war, whose duly it is, in conjuaciion with his mate and 
crew, to attend to the necessaiy rei)airs of the hull, masts, and 
spars. He sees after the condition of the boats and pumps, and 
cfuring^battle looks after the plugging of shot-holes. 

Car'penter, William Benjamin, 3X.B., LL.B., F.B.S., 

an eminent physiologist, was boin at Bristol in 1813, and gia- 
duated M.D. at the Univeisity of Kdinlntigh in 1839. He w.as 
appointed Piofessor of Medical Jurisprudence at University Col¬ 
lie in 1848, and was soon after elected Kxamiiicr in Physio- 
logy and Comparative Anatomy in the University of I-oiidoa. 
He held these offices until 1856, when he was appointed Regis¬ 
trar to that univeisity. He is the author of I’rinuples op Genaai 
and Comparative Physiology (1839), Pnnriples of Human I'hysio- 
logy (1846), A Manual of Physiology, The Alicroseope and its 
Pevclations (1S5C1), Introduction to the Study of the Pot aminifrra. 
The Principles of Mental I'hysiology (1874), and many able 
papers in inlUiential peiiodicals. Tlic royal medal of the Council 
of the Roy.il Society was awarded to C. in 1801. He took a 
leading pait in the deep-sea explorations authorised by Govern¬ 
ment til 1868-70, and subseiiuently suggested the ciuise of the 
Challenger, C. was ptesideiit of the Itiitish Assotialion at its 
meeting in Brighton in 1.872. 

Carpontras, a town in tlie department of Vaucluse, France, on 
the Au/011, 15 miles N.K. of Avignon by railway. It is eneirtleJ 
by promenades, and still pieseives its old forlihcatioiis, con¬ 
taining two gates of the 14th c. It has a triumphal arch of 
the 3d c., an old cathedral of St Siffrein, and a legate’s palace. 
An aqueduct of forty-eight arches, which still supi'lies C, with 
water, was constructed 1729-34. 'I'he chief manufactuies are 
cotton, chemicais, leather, and earthenwaie. Pop (1872) 7857. 
C. the Catptnlotacle ofihe Romans, and the capital of the t.ellic 
Meniiniens, was a tloiirishing town before Cas.ir’s invasion of 
GauL 

Car'pentry (from the Lat. latpertum, ‘ a carl ’), is, in its most 
general application, the art of woikiug in wood and ailapliiig 
it to structural purposes. I'he word is geneially restricted, 
howcvci, to the heavier class of woodwork, such as the frames 
of roofs or the joists of lloors. 'I’he preparation of tlic smaller 
fittings about a house, as doors, wiiul<)W-s.ashes, &c., is called 
joinery. Cabinetmaking is essentially a higher branch ol joinery. 
P^tteinmaking also—the constiuc'.ion of the wooden patterns and 
core-boxes from which the moulds in an iron 01 brass foundry are 
made—is a separate biamh of C., and one which leqmres gieat 
skill and accuiacy. 

The timber lias laeen alre.idy roughly shaped in the s.'iw-mill 
before it comes into the carpenter’s hands ; lie receives it in the 
form of squgred logs or of planks of various sizes. Tlie first 
rough cutting of the v ood into the rec^uired special forms which 
comes fairly within the limits of C. is done by saws. Circular 
and band saws, both worked by power, are here of much use. 
The first cut up the laiger jiieccs of wood with amazing rapidity, 
and are used mostly for that purpose. The band-saw consists of 
on endless ribbon of steel, often about half an inch wide, and 
so thin as to be quite flexible, willi teeth upon one side, which 
is carried over two large rapidly-revolving wheels. The woi k 
is held upon a suitable table, and pressed against Uie saw, 
which, owing to its narrowness, can be made to cut out very 
complicated patterns with great ease. Band-.saws differ in form 
according to the nature of the work for which they are to be 
used. The ripping-saw and band-saw are for the larger pieces ; 
the tenon-saw is used for cutting small pieces across the grain ; 
it is very thin, and strengthened by a rib upon its back ; the key¬ 
hole-saw is employed for cutting along a curved line. 

The wood is smoothed by planes. The jack-plane is used for 
rough work, and the larger trying-plane for finishing a surface 
where accuracy is required. The little smoothing-plane has 
many applications; and moulding-planes, the irons of which are 
formed to special patterns, are used to cut long ornamental edges 
or moulds. For paring wood, or forming the edges of recesses 




or holes, chisels of different sizes are used. Common chisels are 
called by carpenters firmer or paring chisels; and the thicker and 
narrower variety used for cutting narrow slots are mortise-chisels. 
Gouges ate simply curved chisels, used in paring circular or 
curved holes or recesses. For boring small holes for nails a 
bradawl is used, and for screws a gimblet For somewhat larger 
holes a bit or centrebit is the tool commonly used. It.is usually 
placed m a frame called a brace, having a cranked handle, by 
means of which it can be turned round. Most of the operations 
of C. can be performed by machinery, and in cases where large 
numbers of pieces of the same or .similar form have frequently to 
be made, wood-working machinery, as it is called, is often em¬ 
ployed, and its enniloymciil seems to become more extensive 
every year. 

In the lighter kinds of woodwork, tlie different pieces are 
fastened together with glue, nails, 01 screws,' as may be most 
suitable. 'V'arious forms of dovetail aii.l mitre joints are also 
used in cabiuelmaking, when ajipcarance as well as stiffness tias 
to be considered, but the more important forms of joint in wood¬ 
work are those which occur in C. ptoper, where strength is the 
principal thing to be consnlered. 'llic form of these joints, 
draw'ings of which will be found in all books on C., depends on 
the nature of the stress which they have to resist. In most cases 
they weaken the piece in which they occur very considerably, 
and it is llierefore important to use them as seldom as possible, 
a.s well as to employ the best pioportions when they have to be 
used. A piece which has to resist direct tension is jointed eitlier 
by scarfing or fishing, or both. In the former, which is the 
neater hut less strong, each of the two ends which come together 
IS stepped, or cut away, for a certain distance, so tliat when they 
are put together tlie apipaient size of the beam at the joint remains 
the same as it is elsewhere. Holts passing through the scarfs or 
steps hold them togeilicr. In a fislied joint, the ends of the two 
pieces are simply squared and made to abut, while on each side 
i.f the be.im a separate piece of wood is placed, the whole being 
secured througli bolls of iron. If the joint is to be in com¬ 
pression, tlie principal point to be attended to is that the abutting 
surfaces should be true, and as nearly as possible normal to the 
Jiiection of the thrust. 'I'o make the strongest possible joint, the 
upper and lower parts of the beam should be cut as little as 
possible, as its strength is far less impaired by cutting it away 
about the middle of its deplli. See Riddell’s Carpenter, foitur, 
(Src. (' 1 '. C. Jack, Edinb. 1876). 

CaFpet (Fr. carpette. Low l.at. carpeta, ‘woollen cloth,’ from 
catpere, ‘to pluck wool ’), a woven or felted covering for the floors 
of apartments, usually made entirely or in great part of worsted. 
I'he principal seats of f. manufacture in Great Britain are at 
KidilerminsU-r, J lalifax, and Leeds in England, and Kilmarnock, 
Gltisgow, Baniiockbuiii, and Aberdeen in Scotland ; diut a con¬ 
siderable trade in a cheap carpeting of jute is also carried on in 
Itundec. The jirincipal varieties of carpets are—1st, Kidder¬ 
minster or bcotch; 2d, Biussels ; 3d, Wilton ; 4th, Tapestry ; 
5th, Turkey or Persian ; 6lh, patent zVxminslcr; and 7th, felled 
carpets. Kidderminster, or Scotch carpets, ate very extensively 
manufactured at Kilmarnock in Scotland, the scarp being made 
of worsted yarn and the weft of wool. The carpets are made 
either two-ply or thrce-ply; that is, of two or three dis¬ 
tinct webs intciwoven so as to form one piece. The patterns 
are produced by the different coloured webs being alteinately 
brought tlirough each other to the surface, so lliat, although the 
design is the same on both sides, the colours in whica it is 
wrought are reversed. The weaving is of course done in the 
Jacquaul Loom. Brussels carpets are a more expensive manu- 
factuie than the Kidiiermiitsler or Scotch kinds} the back is 
composed of a web of stout linen thread, and the pattern is pro¬ 
duced by a surface of coloured worsted warp threads ticing 
woven down into the linen texture. The worsted warp 4 ias a 
round loop'ed pile, proi'uccci by passing it over iron or steel wire 
in the process of weaving. Only a limited number of colours 
can be used in a Brussels C., and as a large proportion of the 
coloured worsted yarn is absorbed in the back of the C., much 
material is piactically wasted, while no great latitude of design 
can be introduced. Wilton or velvet-pile carpets only differ 
from Brussels in having the raised loops cut before the wire is 
withdrawn, and thus producing a velvety surface. Tapestry 
carpets, which have a jSIle and superficial appearance like 
Brussels carpets, are made by printing the -warp yam before 
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weaving, whereby the use of the complex frames and numerous 
bobbins required for Brussels C. is avoided, and the waste of 
yam in the body of the texture obviated. The process of pre¬ 
paring the was the invention of Mr Richard Whytock 
of Edinburgh, and consists of drawing the pattern—not as it 
appears when woven, but as it would be with the threads fully 
stretched—on design paper, and printing the yarn according 
to it. Turkey carpets are the variety originally introduced to 
Western nations by the returning Crusaders. They are made 
with a warp and weft of very strong linen yarn or twine, with 
wliich are interwoven tightly tied tufts or short lengths of wool, 
coloured according to the pattern to be produced. The ends 
of the tufts stand up at right angles to the plane of the warp, 
and after the entire C. is woven and fastened by this very 
tedious process, the surface is cropped even with a pair of 
shears. The original Axminster carpets were simply imitations 
of Turkey carpets; but in 1839 Mr James Templeton obtained a 

K atent for the manufacture of patent .\xminster carpets, and by 
is process the most beautiful and durable carpeting is now 
made. The first idea of his process he obtained from ‘Chenille ’ 

shawls, in the manu¬ 
facture of which lie 
was engaged. A 
pattern is diawn up¬ 
on paper ruled in 
narrow parallel lines, 
which lines are cut 
up into strips for the 
guidance of the 
weaver. A loose 
parti - coloured web 
of any breadth up to 
Chenille for Patent Axminster C.srpet. a yard is then woven 

aecoiding to the col¬ 
ours of the guiding strips, only a few warp threads passing 
through the reed at intervals legulated accoidnig to the depth 
of pile which ihe chenille is to have. The web is cut into strips 
along the divisions {ij, 6) between eacli set of warp threads, by 
a machine foiming the chenille, and each strip is then a dupli¬ 
cate of the paper pattern strip. When one of these strips is 
woven on to a solid back, and the worsted pile combed through 
some of the waip threads to attach it to the back, a duplicate 
of the original paper pattern is seen, and each complete strip of 
chenille makes an additional copy of the pattern. Felterl wool 
carpels are chiefly prepared by printing patterns on the surface 
of the felted fabric, and they are used as drugget or crumbcloth. 

Car'pi, a walled town of Italy, province of Modena, on the 
Secchia Canal, 9 miles N. N.W. of Modena, has a cathedral, 
an old castle, a citadel, and numerous palaces. The chief in- 
dustries are the manufacture of silks and straw hats. Pop. 
17,504. C. is also the name of a village, 28 miles S.E. of 
Verona, near which Prince Eugene defeated the French in 1701. 
Pop. 1200. 

Carpi'zu, Oiovaxmi de Plano, an Italian traveller of the 
order of the Franciscans, horn in Capitanata, Naples, about 
1220, was sent in 1246 by Innocent IV. as a sort of papal legate 
to the Mongol Emperor, whose devastations in the N.E. of 
Europe were alarming Christendom, lie was present at the 
election of a new emperor in the capital of Genghis-Khan. 
After a month’s residence at the Mongol court, and a visit to 
Tourakina, tlie Emperor’s mother, C. returned to Europe. lie 
was the first who gave a trustworthy account of the Mongols 
and of their country. An English translation of a Latin abridg¬ 
ment of his travels, which appeared in the Speculum Hutoricum 
of Vincent de Beauvais, is attributed to Hakluyt or Purchas. 
Tlie exact date of C.’s death has not been ascertained, but the 
latter portion of his life was spent in missionary efforts in Bohe¬ 
mia, Hungary, Denmark, and Norway. See Peschel’s GeschichU 
dor Erdkunde, pp. 150-207, and an article by Dora d’Istria in 
the Eevut dtt Deux Alondtt (Feb. 15, 1872). 

Oarpi'no, a town of Italy, province of Foggia, near the N. 
coast of that peninsula (the ‘spur of Italy’), which, piojecting 
into the Adriatic, forms the Gulf of Manfredonia. Pop. 6000. 

Oarpoo'ratea, or Car'pocras, of Alexandria, one of the 
earliest teacher* of heresy in the Christian Church, and the 
founder of a sect, the Carpocratians, which existed from the 2d 



to the 6th c. His teaching coincided in most respects with 
that of Basilides (q. v.), and his followers called themselves 
gnostics—essential parts of the system being metempsychosis 
and the creation of the world by angels. See Neander’s Kir. 
chengesch. 

OaFpolitea, a term applied to fossils gf the nature of fruits, 
but which it is impossible as yet to refer to their exact place in 
the vegetable kingdom. They are chiefly found in the Carboni¬ 
ferous system. 

Osrpol'ogy, the division of botanical science which concerns 
itself with the study and classification of the forms of fruit.. See 
Fruit. 

Carpoma'nia, or Fbytolithes, an afiection of quinces, 
pears, &c., in which, by the deposition of layer after layer in the 
cells of the fleshy fruit, they become gritty. It is, however, 
scarcely a disease, ns it occurs naturally in pears, melons, &c., 
and the gardener’s effoits are directed, by me.ins of cultivation, 
to reduce it to a minimum, by creating a condition which is not 
natural to the fiiiit. (Masters.) 

Carpopto'sia, a term applied to the disease in plants which 
causes the fruit, after it has begun to ‘ set,’ to have its progress 
suddenly arrested and to fall off. It is frequently owing to more 
fruit being formed than the liee is capable of nourishing, or from 
the tree being covered w itli .so many shoots tliat the sap which 
should go to the Iniit is diteried to itouiish the foliage. In Italy 
the rice crops are often so affected. 

Garra'ca, Da, a great naval arsenal of Spain, province of 
Cadiz, on a low-lyiiig island, foimed by the cutting of the Santi 
Petri Canal, which sepaiates it from the tn.ainland. It is about 
4 miles S.S.E. of Cadiz, and is defended by fuui foils and the 
Castillo de Santi Petn. 

Carrageen, or Iriab. Hobs (Chrotuirus en'spus and C, 
malejtosus), small sea-weeds, fomid commonly between tide, 
marks around the Kiitish, North American, and fluropean 
coasts. On tlie coast of Ireland they arc extensively collected, 
dried, and bleached. The product is then sold undei the n.tme 
of 'I. M.,’ the name ‘C.’ being also of liish oiigin. When 
boiled with milk, it forms a stiff jelly on cooling. It has nutri¬ 
tive, emollient, and demulcent properties ; and on account of the 
iodine wliich it contains, is also of medicinal value in cases where 
this drug is of avail. 

Oarrajal', Tomaa Jos^ Gonzalez, a Spanish statesman 
and author, was bom at Seville, 2lst December 1753, studied at 
the university of his native city, and in 1785 went to Madrid, 
where he devoted himself to politics and philology with equal 
zeal. From the outbreak of the French Revolution to the le- 
actiouary war of 1823, except for a short period (1815-20), he 
was constantly engag^ in public affairs, and showed both ability 
and patriotism. After repeated affronts and persecutions by the 
Absolutist paity, he was finally received into the royal favour, 
and became a member of the Supreme Military Council in 1833, 
but died qih November 1834. As an author, C. has obtained a 
great reputation in Europe by his metrical translation of the 
poetical books of the Bible, begun in his fifly-foufth year, and 
heroically persisted in amid the din of arms, the distractions of 
campaigns, and even the fatigues of a march. ITie fruits of this 
labour are seen in Los Salmos (5 vols. Val. 1819), and LosLibros 
Doettcos de la Santa JBiblia (6 vols. Val. 1827). His original com¬ 
positions are contained in the Opuscules meditos en I’sosay yerso 
(13 vols. Mad. 1847). 

Carra'ra, the famous marble emporium of N. Italy, province 
of Massa-Carrara, lies in a valley of the Apennines, on the 
Avenza, near where it enters the Mediterranean. It is an old 
town, and many of the larger buildings are of marble, as the 
fine churches of the Madonna delle Grazie and St Andrea, a* 
also the beautiful fonntain in the Piazzo Alberigo. C. has a 
sculpture academy, founded by Napoleon, and U the residence 
of a colony of artists. Its sole industry is the cutting, polishing, 
and transport of marble. Pop. (1872) 23,827. In the vicinity 
are the quarries, thirty in numlier, of which, however, only half- 
a-dozen yield the fine mineral for sculpture. 'Phey have tM«n 
wrought for over 2000 years, and are now yielding, with the aid 
of English machinery, 475,000 worth of marble yearly. The C. 
marble is an Oolitic limestone, the chief qualitiea of which are 
its beautifuFwhitetiess and Us dunbllity. 
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Carr'el, Nicolas Armand, one of the ablest rrcnch jour¬ 
nalists of ffte 19th c., was born at Rouen, 8tb May 1800. He 
served in the army for a short lime, but soon went to Paris, 
where he devoted himself to journalism and politics. He be¬ 
came the editor of the National newspaper, and, in its columns, 
advocated with great ability and pertect fearlessness opposition 
to the government of Charles a. and to desjiotism of every 
kind. Unfortunately he came into collision with another jour¬ 
nalist, M. Emile de Cirardin, and in a duel which ensued was 
mortally wounded, and died July 24, 1836. A just and eloquent 
estimate of C. is to be found in the wiitmgs of the late Mr John 
Stuart Mdl. An edition of his works was published at 1 ‘aris in 
1858. 

Garri'age, a gcncr.-tl name for a great variety of wheeled 
vehicles. See CoArn, CART, Waggon, Omnibus, Gtix-CAR- 
RIAGE, &C. 

Carr'ical, 01 Earikal, a French territoi'y and port, enclosed 
by the district of Tanjoie, on the della of the Kavari, 152 milc.s 
.S. of Madras. The teiiitory, which has an area of SO sq. miles, 
and a pop. of 50,000, was ceded to France by the native niter 
in 1759, and was aftei wards taken by the Biitish, but restoied 
to the French in 1814, on the condition that the town of C. 
should not be converted into a military stiongliold. The town 
is only accessible by the river to Coasting vessel-, and that meiely 
during the rainy season. 

Oarrickfer'guS (‘mck of Fergus'), a .seajioit of Ireland, 
on llcllast l.ough, 11 miles IN.E. of Belfast by railuay, and 
extending about a mile along the N.W. shoic of the lough. It 
is defended by its castle, wjiirh is situated on a promontory, 
and is supposed to have been erected m the I2th c. The keep 
has an elevation of 90 Icct, and is maintained as a forlre.ss, the 
works, foinierly mounted by numerous cannon of small calibre, 
lieing now fuiiiishcd with more formidable ordnance, to enable 
it to command the mouth of the lough. The greater part of 
the commerce of the town, fotmerly consideraljle, lias been trans- 
feired to Belfast. 'I'he trifling im]>oits consist of coal, non, 
limber, slate, Ac., and the exports of gram and black cattle. 
But there are consideiahle industries, esj^iccmlly the spinning of 
linen and cotton yarn ; there are also a large distillery, exten¬ 
sive tanneries, a bleaclnng cstaidishment, and a starch manufac¬ 
tory. C. depends much on visitors during the bathing season, 
and on its oyster and other fisheries. It retiiins one member to 
I'aiiiament. Pop. (1871) 9397. William III. landed at Cai- 
rickfeigus, 14th June 1690—less than a fortnight before he fought 
the battle of the Boyne. 

Oarr'ick-on-Suir (‘tlic lock of the Suiie,’ so named fiom a 
large rock in the bed of the river), a town of lieland, in county 
Tipperary, picturesquely situated on the Suir, iz miles E. of Clon¬ 
mel. It has inciea.sing manufactuies of woollens, flax, and linen. 
Some ruins of a castle, dating from 1309, are still visible. Pop. 
(1871) 8055. 

Carr'ier, Jean Baptiste, horn at Yolai, in Upper Auvergne, 
in 1756, was elected to the National Convention in 1792, and 
took a leading part in the constitution of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, lie voted for the King’s death, and di.slingiiishcd 
himself by the savage and indiscriminate cnselty with which he 
•uppresaed the risings in the W. I le consi'ructcd an ' Entre- 
p6t' at Nantes, the prisoners in which were murdered wholesale 
Dy drowning, without even the pretence of a judicial process, 
though this was sometimes gone through in the case of persons 
already dead. C. concealed his crimes from the Convention by 
the use in his ordets of sucli expressions as ‘translation des 
tUtenus’ which his suboiHinates understood to mean shooting 
or drowning. The Committee of Public Safety at last began 
proceedings again.st him, but it wa.s not till 16th December 1794 
that the Revolutionary tribunal can ied through his execution. 

Carrier Pigeon, a variety of Ci'/umiidit or Pigeons (q. v.), 
noted for the exercise of the ‘ homing ’ faculty, by means of 
which these birds find their way to their homes or original 
haunts from great distances—a power made use of occasionally 
for the purpose of conveying letters—during the late siege 
of Paris. Tlie C. P. has been known to fly 150 miles in i J hours, 
and many instances might be related where their services have 
been of great help. It is needless to remark that the electric 



telegraph has almost entirely .supeisedcd tlie two of these birds. 
Before flight they were kept in the dark for at least eight hours, 
and were not fed—the birds also 
eating moderately on arriving at 
theii homes. The sense of sight 
and knowledge of landmarks 
appear to be the chief means 
whereby the flight is guided. 

About 30 miles an hour is the 
average rate of speed. Carrier ^ 
pigeons are usually kept away 
ironi their nest not longer than 
ten days or a fortnight, and dur¬ 
ing the period of tending their 
young the hoinewaid flight is 
said to be made more quickly 
than at other times. The Co- C-nrki Pigeon. 

lumba 'J'utciia 01 tabetlaria are 

the designations applied to this variety of pigeon, and several 
suh-varictics are described. 

Carriers, the name origiimlly given in England and Scotland 
to the conveyeis of goods from town to town in waggons or calls 
only, but, in llic later and wider industrial sense, to the large class 
employed in the coiivcy.ancc, by whatever means, of all articles 
of commerce, ^c. I he trailc is cairied on in tlie East chiefly by 
caravans, in Spain lay muleteeis, and in countries where transit is 
more thoroughly developed by rivers, canals, and railv.iys. All 
the navigation of the oceans and seas is nothing other than 
the international development of the carrier’s occupation. The 
packhorse w.as superseded in Engl.ind Viy the four-wheeled 
waggon, and in Scotland by the one-borse cart. 'I'he waggon 
had a hooped top with a movable canv.is covering, and a 
space behind- the ‘ tail of llie waggon ’—was spread with straw 
for the use of such passengers as might avail themselves of it 
for a whole or a portion of the journey. The palmy days oi 
the waggon in England and the carrier’s cart in Scotland are 
gone. The latter still conducts a faiily profitable trade in dis¬ 
tricts not opened up by railways ; but fomieily his departure, 
progress, and arrival were timed with an accuracy which has been 
bltlc, if at all, improved upon by railway luggage trains. In 
England the formation of canals, by increasing the facilities for 
carrying, had a wonderful efiect in multiplying the quantities of 
goods to be conveyed from place to place. The Canal (q. v.) 

W.IS the earliest successful iival of the waggon on a laige scale, 
and its era dates from the last quarter of the 181I1 c. The 
Lancashire cotton trade, the woollen trade of Yorkshiie, Staflbrd- 
shire potteries, and the hardware manufactures of Birmingham, 
all received an impetus by the develojnnent of the canal system, 
which may be looked back upon as the beginning of the^enormous 
wealth of these centies of industry. 'I be Forth and Clyde Canal 
in Scotland, completed in 1790, was the first interference with 
the monopoly of traffic enjoyed by the carriers’s carts Irelwecn 
the F.. and W. of Scotland, especially between Edinbui^h and 
Glasgow. See Canai. 

The railway is the latest development of the canying trade. It 
drove the waggon and cart entirely off all the highways of com¬ 
merce, and diminished canal traffic to an extent nimous to the 
value of shares in that kind of enterprise. Some canals in England 
have since been altogether abandoned. Those that continue 
open, sucli as the Grand Junction, the I<a Navigation, the Trent 
and Mersey, and the Forth and Clyde in Scotland, are used 
mainly for the conveyance of minerals, stone, slate, lime, bricks, 
manure, and other cumin ous materials. Monufaetured m>ods are 
generally sent by the railway. (See Railway.) 'Fhese Improved 
means of conveyance have had the effect of enormously increas¬ 
ing the mnnher of hoises and men employed in the city carry¬ 
ing trade. This was appaicnt in the flourishing days of canals. 
Crowds of carters awaited the arrival of the numerous boats. In 
Glasgow, for example, there used to be an enormous trade in 
carting coal and iron fiom the Monkland Canal 'basin to the 
Broomielaw. ITiis is now all but abolished by local railways. 

Just as the earlier C. became lioalmen, and those of them who 
had made money the proprietors of boats, so when railways 1 
began, the C. took advant.ige of them for the conveyance of the | 
goods they had undertakea to deliver, Tims the C. collected I 
the articles to be sent, put 3iem on trucks, and received them at i 
the railway station, to which they were directed, being entirely 
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responsible to the senders of them. I'he C. paid the railway 
company according to its tariff, and charged the senders of goods 
according to a scale of their own. But this system has been 
discontinued foi about thirty years. The railway companies now 
make all the charges for carrying goods, and become responsible 
for them on certain conditions, fhey however give employment 
to an enormous number of horses and lorries in the villages, towns, 
and cities. These generally belong to individuals or companies, 
who have no other connection with the railway company than 
the contract l>y which they undertake and are obliged to convey 
goods to and from the railway stations. In the Midland Counties 
ami the S. of England, with I.ondon as their centre, Pickford & 
Co. and Chaplin & Home employ thousands of men and horses 
in this development of the carrying trade. In the N. of Eng¬ 
land, with headquarters at Manchester, Carver & Co. also do a 
most extensive trade. They keep more tlian 500 horses in Man¬ 
chester alone. In Scotland, Mutter and Howey aie llie grc.tt 
railway C. of the eastern counties, their lieadcjuaiteis being Eiiin- 
burgh, wliile Wordie & Son in Glasgow ilo a business propor¬ 
tionate to the vast activity of the commercial capital of Scotland. 
But even this system is becoming mo>li(’ied. 'J'hc railway com¬ 
panies show a desire to take possession of the ciitire tiade, with 
horses and lorries of their own. Thus lorries and goods vans, 
witli the name of railway companies on tlieni, iiisteail of that of 
Pickford or any other private company, are quite commonly 
seen in the streets of London and other cities. Tliis would seem 
to be a step towards an ultimate comprelienstou of ilie carrying- 
trade by the railway companies. A rapid .and punctual means 
of convey.ance is afforded by tlie various Parcels' llcliveiy Com¬ 
panies, winch have receiving offices in numeioiis business centres, 
ami deliver goods a certain number of times d.niy. 

Carriers, lV/iiirJin_:;rrs, and ll'are/iousrmen, /m-,v resf<,\ting.- - 
All persons carrying goods tor hire arc, in law, comm.m C., and 
are bound to receive and carry goods for reasonable hire, to take 
due care of tliem in their passage, to deliver them in the condi¬ 
tion in which tliey were received, or, in default, to make com¬ 
pensation, unless the loss arise from the fault of the senilerof the 
goods or from natural cause. .See, under Act, eiet of Cod. 

Hackney-coachmen m London arc not so bound, unless there 
is a special agreement and money is paid for tlie carriage. Spe¬ 
cial C., who piofessedly do not carry for all, aie not bound 
to carry. When, however, a .speckal earner tincleitakes to con¬ 
vey goods, his responsibility is llie same as that of a common 
carrier. 

The master of a stage-coach who only entries fassensferi for 
hire, is not liable for goons, but if he carry goods also for line he 
is liable. A carrier who opens a package intrusted to him, and 
abstracts goods, is guilty of felony. A common earlier, who 
has convenience, lieing offered his hire and refusing to cairy 
goods, is liable to an action ; but lie may refuse to admit gooils 
to his warehouse at an unseasonable time or before he is ready to 
start on his journey. A carrier robbed is lialde to tlie sender, 
but he has recourse against the Hundred (q. v.) to make good 
his I0.SS. As a usual rule, a carrier is bound to deliver gootls as 
directed ; wlien it is not his custom to do so, he must send 
timely notice of the arrival of the goods. A carrier has a Carrier 
Lien (q. v.) on good.s wliicli he carries for hire, Init it is limited to 
tlie carriage of each jiarcel, and is not for any balance due to tlie 
earlier from the scndei, or for a debt due to the canier by the 
consignee. The powers anti liabilities of railw.ay companies in 
the carriage of goods are similar to those of C. and stage¬ 
coach proprietors. 

IVarekousemets are bound, when goods arc stored in a ware¬ 
house, to bestow reasonable care on them, to prevent damage or 
injury. Wharfingers are bound in the same way ; but neither 
is liable for damage from accidental fire. The responsibility 
of common C. for a package containing gold or silver, pre¬ 
cious, stones, bills, notes, silks, lace^ or other valuable articles 
specified in the Act, is limited to £\o, unless the value be dc- 
claied on sending, and an extra cltarge be accepted. 

/.aw of the /load .—When carnages or horsemen meet on a 
public road, the law, in case of accident, is always against tlie 
^Sgtessor. A driver or rider, on passing another liorse or car¬ 
nage, must keep on the whip-hand of the horse or carriage. 
He will be answerable for any damage which may arise from 
neglect of this rule. A driver, howfver, is not bound to keep 
on the left side of the road, provid^ he leave sufficient room 
for other carriages and horses to pass him on their proper side. 
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Carr'ion Grow (Cort>us Corone), a specie.s of Corvidet or 
Crows (<^. V.); but this name is also given to the blaok vulture, 
an American species of that genus of birds. See Vulture. 

Carrion S'lowers, the flowers of various species of Stapelia 
(natural order Asclefiadacea) of llie Cape of Good Hope, so 
called on account of the putrUl odour exhaled by them. The 
name is also applied to Cofrosmanthus hethaceus, and in Ame¬ 
rica to Smilax herbacect, * 

Oarr'on, a village in Stirlingshiie, on the right bank of the 
C., 3 iTiile^ K.N.E. of Falkirk, noted for its extensive iron¬ 
works, e.slablihhod in 1760. Pop. of village, including iron¬ 
works (1871), 1088. 

Carronades', short iron puns, albached in the carriage by a 
loop and bolt instead of tiunnioiis. They have less thickness 
of iiiclal than other guns of the same calibre, and have at the 
muzzle a cup or chamber for powder, like mortars. But admit¬ 
ting only of a small charge of powder, tlicir range is confined ; 
hence they aie effective only at close quarters ; and ships armed 
only with C. have been beaten by vessels of nominally smaller 
armaments with long-iange guns. They have become all but 
obsolete. C. weie invented by Mr Gascoigne, manager of the 
Canon Ironworks in Scollaiid, and were iiuide standard navy 
guns in 1779, to be carried on the pooj), forecastle and upper 
woiks. 

Oarron Oil consists of equal paits of olive oil .and lime-water 
w’cll .shaken together, a useliil application to Bums (q. v.), so 
called iieeause tiisl used at Carroii Iroiiwoiks, near I'alkiik. 

Oarr'ot {/bauons Carota), the cultivated foiiii of which yields 
the well-known esculent tout of that name. It belongs to the 
natural onlqr UmbeihfertT. 'J'lic gemis Daucus contains .seveial 
species, mostly natives of the Mediterranean icgion. V. Carota 
is indigenous to Biiiain, most paits of Eiirojie, ami the Ciiiicasus, 
and h.is been cultivated 111 Kuiope, China, Cocliiii-C'liiiia, in the 
iMiropean colonics, N. Ameiica, dc., fmm vciy e.aily times; in 
England at least as early as the ifith c. In Cliarles 11 ,'s reign 
ladies woie C. leaves ins'ead of feathers in I heir hats. The 
plant succeeds liest in sandy or peaty soils, but is liable to the 
attacks ol the C.-Ely (q. v.) .and Crane-Fly (q. v.), the larva of 
winch destroys the young loots. C. is not very nutiitivc, con¬ 
taining a large mimbtr of heat-forming piinciple.s, but little flesh- 
foiniing matter. It is, however, easy of digestion, and .slightly 
la\.ative. A syrup is prepared from C., and, when dried and 
I'oasled, it is used in Germany as a sidistitute for coffee. The 
Candy or Cretan C. is Athamanta eretensis ; tlie deadly C. is a 
name often given to lhapsta; and in 'I'asmaiiia tlie tubers of 
Ceiantum pai~oiJlorum arc called the native C. 

Carrot-Ply (Csda m.rir), a species of Dipleious insects, the 
laivse of which Imirow in the loot of the e.aiiot, and cause the 
diseased condition known as ‘rust.’ Some niotli-laivx also in¬ 
jure this pl.int, and the Aphis-dauri, one of llie jdaiit-lice, causes ! 
the death especially of young plants. 

Carrou'sel (a French word, meaning a tilt, a tih-yard, intro¬ 
duced from the Ital. carroscllo, dim. of earro, I.at. earrus), was 
applied to a knightly competition which put skill and lionseman- 
slii]j to the test, but did not require the courage of tlie tourna¬ 
ment. The competitors in tliis exercise, which was common 
in Europe till the close of the lytli c., dressed in imitation of 
the knights of earlier ages; and a favourite feat in France was 
to run at the pasteboard head of a 'I'urk willi a lance, to cut 
it down with a sword, or to hit it with a pistol-bvillet. It was 
introduced into France during the reign of Henri of Navarre, 
hilt w'as known in Italy some time before. The Place du C, in 
Paris w.as named aftci a celebrated one lield tlierc in 1662. 

Carse, a word of uncertain derivation (probably Celtic), used 
111 Scotland to denote level alluvial soils in the iieiglibourhood 
of rivers. The two most notable are the C. of Stirling, lying 
mound the windings of the Fortli, and the C. of Cowrie, on the 
N. side of tile Tay, both of wliich are extiaordinarily fertile. 
The yield of wheat is particularly great, and it can be grown 
more frequently on the same land than on any other kind of soil 
in Scotland. C. land is also well suited for beans, and indeed 
shows some of the finest bean-fields in the country. 
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Caratares', William, an influential Scotch politician and 
ecclesia$tic*bf the lyih c., was bom at Cathcart, near Glasgow, 
February ll, 1649, and studied at the Universities of Edinburgh 
and Utrecht. In Holland he was introduced to the Prince of 
Orange, over whom he acquired such influence, mainly by his 
knowledge of men and of politics, that lie became his confidential 
adviser. When he returned to England he was imprisoned and 
tortured on the suspicion of being implicated in the Rye House 
Plot, but refusetf to betray any stale secrets. On being liberated 
he repaired again to Holland, and was ma<ie one of tlie Prince’s 
chaplains, lie accompanied the Prince to England in l68fl, and 
till the dhd of William’s reign was Iiis chief adviser in regard to 
Scotch affairs, being, in consequence, nicknamed ‘Cardinal C.’ 
During the reign of Anne he was elected Principal of the Uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh, and was prc.scntcd to the eliurch of Giey- 
friars. An evidence of Ids popularity in the Clutrch of Scotland 
is afforded by tlie fact tliat he held the office of Model ator of the 
General Assembly four times witliin eleven years. C., who was 
strongly in favour of the union lietween .Scotlanil and England, 
and of the establishment of the Hanoverian dyn.asty, opposed 
the disastrous Act restoimg private patronage in tlie Chinch of 
Scotland. He died in August 1715. He was a man of sincere 
patriotism, piety, and sound scholarship; model ate in his opinions, 
and so benevolent that he even took a delight in aiding those 
who differed Iroin him in o)Mniun. Altogether he is one of the 
most pleasing figures m .Scotch Church history. Sec Life of C, 
(1S74), by tlie Rev. Dr Story of Roseneath. 

Gar'stena, Asmus Jakob, a Danish painter, bom at St 
Jiirgeii, Slesvig, loth May 1754. He stinlicd for seven years in 
Copenhagen, alteiw.ards removed to licrlin, wheie he won repu¬ 
tation and a professorship in the Academy, and in 1792 removed 
to Rome, where lie at last achieved the success for which he had 
so long striven in vain. He died at Rome, 26th M.ay 179S. 
C.’s chief woilcs ate ‘ Fall of tlie Angels,’ the ‘ Visit of the Aigo- 
nauls to the Centaur Chiron,’ and ‘King (.Edipus.’ All his 
wotks have been engraved by Muller (1869). See Feniow’s 
Life of C. (1806; new edition by Riegcl, l 807 )' 

Cart (Eat. r/inni), an uncovered two-whccled cariiage, used 
chiefly for agricultural and carriers’ pin poses. 'I'hete arc numer¬ 
ous v.iiictici ol cans, differing in sire, fuini, and internal arrange¬ 
ments, .aeeoiding as they aic meant to carry farm produce or 
specific ai tides of inercliaiidise. Tliose that are employed for the 
latter purpose constitute the more iiu|)Oilniit class. As, however, 
the ca.ls of diffeicnt countries vary much, so, in tike matinei, 
those of one country differ in their mode of construction to suit 
the kind of goods to he carried. One of the most useful vehicles 
for geneial merchamlise and agiicultur.il produce is the single- 
horse Scotch C. It carries from 18 to 22 cwt., and is formed, 
beside the axle and wheels, 4i feet in di.imcter, ol a lectangular 
body and two shafts, with raised .sides inclined outwards, and adili- 
fional ‘ top-sides,’ movable at pleasure. In .Scotland this C. is 
in universal use for farm purposes; though usually diawn by one 
horse, two horses, one in front of the olhci, aie sometimes yokofl 
to it when the weight is increased, a plan which it is not advisable 
to adopt, as k leads to a wasteful expenditure of animal foice, 
with less satisfactory lesults than if two single-horse carls weie 
employed. When a bulky load, such as corn in the straw, or 
hay, is to be carried, the area of the C. is augmented by placing 
a sparred wooden fiame upon the sides, beyond which it jiro- 
ject.s. A ‘tilt’ Scotch C. is so constructed that by withdrawing 
a pin in the fore part of the C., the body may be tilled uji and its 
contents discharged behind without unyoking the horsc'. In 
England, the principal vehicle for carrying merchandise is the 
four-wheeled Waggon Iq. v.). Vehicles moving on two wliccls 
of solid wood, and drawn by two oxen, were known to the 
ancients. 

Oartage'na, an ancient toivn in the province of Murcia, Spain, 
on the Mediterranean, 2$ miles S.S.E. of Murcia, with whicli it 
is connected by railway. It lies on a narrow inlet, has a splendid 
harbour, and is the seat of a bishop and an important luival 
station, with an arsen.nl and extensive marine establishments. 
Its chief buildings, mainly built of red marble, are its mined 
castle, three fine cliurches, several convents, two hospitals, and 
a theatre. It has beautiful promenades. The chief m.'tnufac- 
tures are cloth, hemp, glass, and cspatlo textures, and there is a 
Urge trade in barley, wheat, silk, fruit, and minerals. In 1872, 


besides Spanish ships, there entered the port 686 vessels of 
339.549 tons, and cleared 657 of 297,948 tons. New break¬ 
waters weie in course of construction in 1873. The neighbour¬ 
ing Sitrra de C,, with which C. was connected by a tramway 
constructed by an F.nglish company in 1873, employs 12,000 
persons in its silver, lead, copper, and ironstone mines. C. has 
also much shipbuilding and tunny-fishing. The town has bad 
water, f’oii. 26,106. C., the Carthago Nova of antiquity, was 
founderl by Hasdrubal in 228 11,C., near the once valuable silver- 
mines. It soon became tlie chief Punic city in Spain, and was 
taken by Scipio the Younger in 21a L'mler the Romans it 
was only second in importance to Tariaro. Destroyed by the 
Gotlis, It was not till the reign of Philip 11 , that it began to re¬ 
cover, but by the end of the 18th c. it had a pop. of souie6o,cxx). 

C. capitulated to tlie Frencli in 1823. 

Cartagena de las Indias, the capital of-the province of 
Bolivar, New Granada, on the I'aribbc.an ,Sm, is the scat of a 
bishop, and h.as a bt.aiilifiil c.alhedial, a Coll^io, and many line 
churches. It is the best haiboiir on the whole N. coast of the 
continent, being sheltered by several islands, and is the staple 
place for the trade of New Granada, Peru, Central America, and 
the Philippines. The w.ntcr, however, is bad, and the climate 
unhealthy. I’op. 9000, not including the suburbs Xeiemani and 
rian Felipe. C. w.xs founded by Don Pedro dc Heredia in 1544, 
and later, having become a nest of piiatcs, was burned by 
Fiancis Drake in 1588. It became a free haicn of import in 
1856. 

Carte, Thomas, a historian of mucli exactness and erudition, 
was born in Apiil 16S6, at Clifton, NVaiwickshire. He matricu¬ 
lated at Oxford, but giadualcd at Cambiidue Jacobite leanings 
(orced him to relinquish a clerical post at Bath ; and being sus- 
lected of a part in Atteibui-)-’s jilot, be fled to France, where 
le remained for twelve years under an assumed name. Aftei- 
waids, however, he returned, .and died near Abingdon in 1754. 

C. publislied an edition of Thttauus in 7 voK., but Ids cliicf I 
works are a J iff of fimet, Pukf of (hmond. and his ffutory of 
f.ns;land. Though marred by p.aitisaiiship, both are valuable, 
paiticulaily the latter, which is full of inatni.ils foi histoiy. His 
^ 1 S.S are preserved in the Bodleian l ibrary. 

Car'tel (from the Ital. caileUo, a dim. of larla, I.at. chtiiln, 

' paj'Ci ’), in military laiigii.igc, was originally a loritUu agieenu-nl 
between belligerents for an exchange of prisoneis. A C. -ship 
is one commi-ssioncd in lime of wai to carry pioposal.s of any kind 
between the hostile poviers; it conve3-s the exchanged prisoners 
when wanted for that purpose. The name is also used to denote 
a challenge to light a duel. 

Car'ter, Slizabeth, a lady noted f-sr her scholarship, was 
daughter of the citrate of Deal, wheie she was born, December 
16, 1717. iShe wiote verses svhen she was seventeen years old, 
published poems at the age of twenty-one, and acquiied nine 
languages. In 1738 she Imnslalod from the Italian of Algarotti 
An F.xplanation of Nnvions I'hdosophy, for tht Use of /.adits. 
Dr Johnson was her friend ; .and papers 44 and too of '/'heRam- 
Wrr ate from her pen. She uas unmarried, and died in 1806. 
See Peiiningloii’s Memoits, 1S07. 

Car'teret, John, Earl Granville, an English statesman 
of the iSth c., was born 22d Apiil 1690, being the son of Baron ] 
Carteret of Ifawucs, liedloidsliiie. lie w.as educated at West- j 
minster School and Oxford University, and Imm the latter car- ; 
lied away the leputation of considerable schoiar.ship. He entered 
the House of lands in 1711, and then, maiiilj', it is supposed, 
fiom his h.aviiig spoken in favour of the Protestant and Hano¬ 
verian succession, obtained the favour of George I. He sub¬ 
sequently filled several iiiipoitant public olhees. He was 
Ambassador-F.xliaordinaiy to Sweden, and succeeded in con¬ 
cluding a peace lielween Sweden, Piucsia, and Hanoveri In 
1721 he wa.s appointed Sccretaiy of State, and on two occa¬ 
sions— from 1724-26, and from 1729 30—was Lord-Lieutenant 
of Iiel.and, his conciliatory manuei.s gaining him much popularity 
there. C was one of the ablest opponents of Sir Robcit Wal¬ 
pole, and when that statesman fell, became Secretary of State, 
and real head of the ministry. When Pelham formed, in 1744, 
his parli-colouied cabinet, deri.sivcly known as the ‘Broad- 
Bottom Ministry,’ C., who*on his mother’s death bad succeeded 
to the title of Earl GranvilTe, was, like PuUcney, excluded from 
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It. After this he may be said to have retired from public life, 
although he continued a favourite at court. In his latest years, 
and indeed throughout his life, he was honourably distin^ished 
as a friend and patron of men of letters. He died ad January 
1763. C. was a brilliant orator, but a somewhat undecided 
statesman, 

Car'thag^e (the original Punic KaHha-hadlha, means ‘ New 
City,’ in opposition to Utica, the ‘Old City’), was proliably 
founded, as a colony from Tyre, about 823 B.C. It stood at the 
head of a bay in the territory afterwards the Roman Zeugitana, 
and now Tunis. C. was tributary to Tyre for some lime, and 
also paid a tax for occupation to the native Libyans. Before her 
foreign conquests began, C. proliably possessed in sovereignty 
the whole district now called Tunis, including the rival settle¬ 
ment of Utka, and had founded many factories on the Afii- 
can coast, from which she derived large taxes and duties. 
At one time she occupied a sort of hegemony among Tyrian 
colonies, of which many at a distance, such as Cyrene, 
finally succumbed. C. made a treaty with Rome in 50S b.c. 
The Romans were not to sail beyond the Pulchrum Piomon- 
torium ; merchants offering goods for sale in Sardinia, Africa, 
and Sicily (so far as belonging to C.) were to pay no cus¬ 
toms, but the usual fees to the scribe and crier ; the Cartha¬ 
ginians were not to taUe any Latin city or to inflict injury on 
those under the Roman jurisdiction. Probably Corsica and the 
Balearic Islands also belonged to C. at this time. By a l.iter 
treaty, to which the Tyrians and Uticeans are parties, Roman 
trade is excluded from Africa and Sardinia, but permitted in 
Sicily and in the city of C., the Romans conceding the privilege 
of trade in Rome. In Sicily, however, C. received, in the year 
480, a severe check from Gelon of Syracuse, who granted peace 
only on condition that the practice of human sacrifices (a ]iait 
of Phienician religion) should be discontinued. Shortly after 
this the Pcriplus of Ilannn, one of the military Suffetes, took 
place. Hanno look possession of the African coast as far as 
Cerne, in the 25th degree of N. latitude, distributing about 
30,000 emigrants in settlements, the .subsemtent history ol whicli 
is not known. The Periplus (enticised in Dacbvtlts Disstrlatimt) 
lasted twenty-six days. Iliniilco, another member of the Barca 
family, is supposed to have sailed to Cape Finisterre. The dates 
at wliich the commerce of C. with Spam and Gaul began to 
develop are not fixed. There was a trade in precious im-tals 
from the modern Andalusia; it is said that Iliniilco even re.ached 
the Scilly Isles. C. had now permanent possessions at Panor- 
mus, and Motya in Sidly; and about 410 the people of Le- 
geste craved her intervention between them and Selinns. This 
fed to the destruction of Sclinus, Agiigentium, Camarina, and 
Gela, and the war against Syracuse, whose tyrants, Dionysius 
and the Corinthian Timoleon, were quite able to cope with the 
mercenaries of the republic. Timoleon obtained a grc.at victory 
in 345, which was followed by peace. The Syracusan war for 
supremacy in Sicily was renewed with the tyrant Agathocles, 
who, beaten at home, carried the war into Africa in 310. The 
Mamertines of Messana, a body of Oscan mercenaries who had 
served Agathocles, invited C. to assist them against Hiero of 
Syracuse, but shortly after (264) went over to Rome, and then 
began the first Punic War (264-241), whicli Michelet has de¬ 
scribed as the decisive struggle between the Indo-Germanic ami 
the Semitic races. The successes of Claudius at Agiigcntum, 
of Duilius at Myl» (the eailiest naval victory of the Romans), 
of Regulus at Lciioinus, were followed by the defeat of Regulus 
by Xanthippus in Africa, the victories of Ilamilcar Baica in 
Sicily, and the final defeat of Hanno at Agates Insulx, which 
led to the evacuation of Sicily by C. A great revolt of the mer¬ 
cenaries of the maritime republic followed, in the course of 
which Sardinia and Corsica fell a prey to Rome. During the 
next .twenty years, the conquests of Uamilcar in Spain, and of 
Marcellus over the Gauls and Ligurians, brought the two great 
enemies to closer quarters. Hasdrubal founded New C. In 
219 Hannibal took Sagunlnm. This act, affirmed by the Ro¬ 
mans to be in violation of treaty engagements, was adopted 
at C., and led to the second Punic War (218-202), which, 
after Hannibal’s long occupation of Italy, and the campaigns 
of Scipio in Spain and Africa, resulted in the disgraceful con- 
difions of peace that C. was to retain territory in Africa only, 
to give up all her ‘long ships' exerpt ten, to make war only 
with consent of the Romans, and to restora to Massinissa aU 
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that he or his ancestors ever had. After this peace, Hannibal 
(who lived till 183) became practically tyrant of Cj» He de¬ 
stroyed the oligarchy of the judges, by a rigorous finance liqui¬ 
dated the war indemnity payable to the Romans, and encouraged 
trade by the introduction of the olive from Italy. Massinissa, 
however, proved an untiring enemy, and the encouragement 
given to him by the Romans led to the third Punic War (149- 
146). In C. itself there were three parties: the Roman, the 
Numidian, and the Patriots. Iheir dissension^, and the trea¬ 
sonable surrender of Utica, led to the destruction of C. by Scipio 
/Emitianus, in accordance with the decree of the Roman Senate: 
‘They shall reside more than three leagues from the s:a, and 
their city shall be entirely destroyed.’ The new colony of C., 
begun bv the Gracchi about B.C. 116, and completed by Au¬ 
gustus, does not figure largely in the history of the empire. In 
A. D. 429, Colonia C., then the mistress of a territory extending 
along tlie Mediterranean a journey of ninety days, was taken 
by Genseric the Vandal, and made the liasis of his naval opera¬ 
tions against Italy. Bclisarius esiaiilished the power of Justinian 
and expelled the Arlans. The city was destroyed (a.D. 692 -698) 
by Ilassan, Governor of Egypt, under the Calif Abdamaleli. 
Two centuries later the first of the Fatimite caliphs repeoplcd it. 
In the beginning of the l6th c., C. consisted of ‘a mosque, a 
college without students, twenty-five or thirty shops, and the 
huts of 500 peasants.’ Nothing is seen now but ruins, a few 
cisterns, and vaults. 

At C. the great interests were those of trade, and accordingly 
the Senate consisted of wealthy men and those distinguished in 
the public service, cliosen for life. Much more iriflucntiai was 
the Genisia, or Council of the Hundred, which appaiciitly con¬ 
sisted of selected senatois, who acted a- tiucf magistrates, were 
guaidians of pulilic morality, and were clcrled williout salary by 
the Pentarclues, permanent committees of tlic Senate. At the 
head of tlie executive were the Suffetes, two in number, wlio 
presided in tlie Senate and initiated business there. Occa¬ 
sionally, on great political issues, a plebiscite was l.s.kcn. 

Jicclesiastual Ht-’loiy .-—In 397 a Church Council was held at 
C., which directed that nollimg but liread and wine mixed with 
water should he used in the Eucharist, that priests standing at 
the altar should pi ay only to the Father, that baptism and the 
F.ucliaiist should not be given to tlie dead, and that tlie canon¬ 
ical Scriptures should include Toint, Judith, Wisdom, Eccle- 
siasticus, and Maccabees. To the following year belong the 
African rules for ordination and consecration (jiartly embodied 
in the Gelasian Sacrainenlary). It is also laid down tliat while 
bishops are to avoid secular business, clergy who can work are 
to earn their bread by trade or tillage. Laymen, but not wo¬ 
men, may preach with the priest’s permission. In 411 a great 
conference of Catholic and Doiiatist bisliops decreed the sup¬ 
pression of Donatist conventicles, the restoration of their cliurches 
to tlie Catholics, the banisliment of their clergy, and the in¬ 
fliction of fines, stripes, and civil disabilities on all classes of 
Donatists, from liie Illustrcsto the Circumcellions. Soon after, 
the great Pelagian heresy was preached at C. by Cwiestius. 
The ‘ impious and wickcil proposition ’ that man could live with¬ 
out sin, and easily keep God’s commandments, called forth many 
fiery sermons and treatises from Augustine, and was formally 
condemned at C. in 416, and again at a great council of the Afri- 
can Church held 1st May 418, which insisted on the transmission 
of guilt from Adam, and on the absolute necessity of baptism in 
the case of infants. 

Carthage, Cape, a hcadhaud of N. .-tfiic.s, a little to the N. 
of the entrance to the Lagoon of Tunis. Neat it are to be seen 
traces of the ancient city of Carthage (q. v.). 

Carthage'na Bark. See Cinchona. 

Oartha'ffo, the former capital of Costa Rica, Central America, 
lies at the foot of the volcano Pazu, near the mouth of a small 
river of the same name, 10 miles E. of San-Jose. It is one of 
the oldest S]>anish towns of Central America, and was almost 
entirely destroyed by an earthquake, September 2, 1842. Pup. 
7000. C. is also the name of a deep bay on the N. W. of the 
MoMpiito shore. 

Oar'tbamine, or Osrthameine. See Carthamus. 

Oar'thamus, a genus of plants ol the natural order Compa- 
sitet (sub-otder Tutuliflorcr). C. Hmhmus is the bastard saffron 
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or safflower, the Koosumbka of In<^ extensiveljr cultivated in 
India, China, and other parts of Asia, for the sake of the pink 
dye which is extracted from the florets. Among other articles, 
the pink saucert are coloured by it. About ;fio^ooo worth ore 
annually imported into this country from India. It is also 
employed to adulterate rouge and hay saflron. Cake saffron is 
prepared from it and mucilage. From the fruits, commonly 
called the seeds, is expressed the koosum oil of India. A similar 
oil is expressed* from C. pcrsicus. The dye obtained from C. 
tiuctorius is called carthamxne. It attaches itself to silk or cot¬ 
ton, but not to wool, and requires no mordant. The red 
colour which it gives ran be changed to yellow by the addition 
of alkalies, but may be leturned to its original colour again by 
being treated with acids. 

Carthu'sians, a religious order instituted by St Bruno in 
IoS6, and named from I.a (diarlreusc, near Grenoble, Vienne, 
whither the saint retired with six companions to spend a life of 
pious solitude and austere severity. 'I'he oldest Carthusian 
‘rule* is that drawn up by Piior Guigo in 1134, and entitled 
Consuetudines Cartusta. The order was sanctioned by the Pope 
in 1170, and in 1180-81 spread into England, where nine houses 
were established, the most famous of which was the Charter- 
I louse (a coii'uption of Chartreuse House) in London. The 
‘ lule' is extremely rigorous. In addition to the usual monastic 
vows, there is one of unbroken silence, the violation of winch, 
except on particular days, is visited with scourging. The C. 
have still two of the finest convents in the world, viz.. La Grande 
Charirettse, on the site of their 01 iginal home in the desolate val¬ 
ley near Grenoble, and Certosa, near Pavia. An establi.shment 
for Carthusian mins was founded at Maletle, on the Rhone, about 
IZ29, the ‘ rule ’ of which is substantially the same as that for 
the monks. 

Car tilage. This substance is what is commonly known as 
gristle. It may be found in two situations—either covering the 
extremities of bones entering into the formation of joints (articu¬ 
lar C.), or strengthening the walls of cavities (membranous 
C.). C. is also sometimes divided into temporary and /er- 
mauenf. It is tempoiary, as found in facial life, when there 
exists a cartilaginous skeleton, which is gradually supplanted by 
a harder and stronger stiucturc—bone. (See Bone.) It is per¬ 
manent when it exists as C. throughout life. C. consists 
essentially of cells imbedded in a substance called the niatnx, 
and the varieties of C. differ from crch other in the proportion 
of cell' to matiix, and in the structural character-, of the inaiiix. 
Thus tiiere may be no matrix, when the C. is teiined cellular ; 
or the matrix between the cells may present a finely moleculai 
.appearance, when the structure is known as hyaline C. ; or the 
niatrix may have been transfoimed into fibre.s, when it is termed 
Jiiro C. In all the varieties of C. the cells present much the 
saflie appearance. We shall therefore now describe (i) typical 
C. cells; and (2) the different varieties of the tissue as found in 
the human body. 

I. Cartilage Cells. —These may be readily seen by cutting a 
thin section of C. fiom the end of a long bone, and ex¬ 
amining it under a magnifying power of 250 diameters. They 
are found t 5 be round, oval, or more commonly irregularly 
crescentic in form, and flattened. They vary in size, the average 
diameter being about the ts’c of an inch. They have no 
cell-wall, and they appear to be composed of a delicately granu¬ 
lar protoplasm, having imbedded in it usually one, sometimes 
two, small nuclei. During life these cells may be caused to 
contract by meclianical irritation or electrical discharges, and 
heating up to 200° F. causes the protoplasm to become cloudy 
and sometimes granular, p-requently groups of cartilages aie 
seen surrounded by a kind of halo or capsule. This, however, 
is not a true capsule, but is due to the fuel of the matrix sur¬ 
rounding the group of cells being more granular than at other 
parts, .and also to the shrinking of the cells from the matrix. 
Water produces no evident effect on C. cells. Weak acetic 
acid renders young C. cells moic transparent, but has no effect 
on old ones. Colouring matter stains the protoplasm of the cell, 
the nucleus more deeply affecting the matrix slightly, or not at 
^ 1 . The cells frequently contain molecules of fat. C. cells 
multiply by endogenous formation—that is, by two or more 
young cells forming within the parent cell, which afterwards 
ruptures and liberates tlie progeny—or by simple fusion or divi¬ 
sion. 


II. Varieties of Cartilage .—These are ; i. Hyalim C .—This 
variety forms the framework of the skeleton in the foetus. The 
cartilaginous skeleton is in course of time replaced by bone, but 
in the adult, hyaline C. covers the ends of the bones forming 
the joints, and it also remains persistent in the C. of the nose 
and of the larynx. The C. of the rings of the windpipe and 
bronchial tubes also belongs to this variety. In very young 
hyaline C., the matrix is delicately molecular and translucent, 
but in specimens from old subjects it is roughly molecular, 
resembling ground glass. The cells lie in this matrix usually 
in an irregular inamier. In aiticular C,, however, the cells 
follow a regular arrangement. 'Ihus, if a thin perpendicular 
section be made on the end of a long bone, such as the femur, 
it will be found that near the fiee .suiface of the C. the cells aie 
placed so that their long axis is parallel with the surface ; deeper 
down, they are arrangeil in groups irregularly, while near the 
bone they are found in long rows, perpendicular to the surface 
of the bone. In old h>aline C. the matrix i^ften tiaverted by 
pale yellow fibre,->. The C. found at the ends of the libs, near 
tlic brc.islbone, is a variety of hyaline C., and has llie pecu¬ 
liarity of having the ossific centre iii the centre of the tians- 
veise ■section, fioni which lows of cells pass in a radiating 
manner. 

2. Fib)o-Cartilage .—.^s the name indicates, this variety has 
the matrix composed of fibres. There aie two kinds—(a) xohite 
fibro-C., in which the imiliix conbist.s of ordinary white fibrous 
tissue, rendered transparent and gelatinous by the action of dilute 
acetic acid ; and (i) yelloiv Jibia-C, where the matrix is com¬ 
posed of yellow elastic tissue, n (4 aficclcd by the same re-agent, 
'llic fust kind is found in the di^cs between the vertebr* form¬ 
ing the liaekboiie, and the second exists in the epiglottis, the 
cartilages of IVrisberg and Saitlorint in tlie larynx, and in the 
Eustachian tube and external ear. 

We have now to desciibe the physical and chemical charac¬ 
ters of C. 

Physical Characters. —\\. is firm, dense, and of a whitish or 
yellowish colour. Thin sections show a considerable amount 
of elasticity and flexibility, but thick (.lieces aie brittle. U 
docs not macerate readily in water. I'ibro-C. is rcmarkaldy 
tough, and difficult to cut into tliin .sections or to tease out liy 
needles. 

Chemical Characti'rs. —When C. i.s boiled from 12 to 48 hours, 
it dissolves and yields ( hondriu (q. v.). Microscopical examina¬ 
tion shows tlmt by this piucess the matrix is alone dissolved, not 
the cells. The inference is, tlieiefoie, that ihc cells do not yield 
cliondrin, but have a chemical constitution different from the 
matrix. Yellow fibro-C., after digestion in caustic potash for 
Several days, followed by boiling for sixty hours, yields a jelly- 
like brittle substance, which breaks down into granules. These 
granules may be dissolved on the addition of water, and are 
coinpo-ed of a .substance termed elaslin. White fibro-C. yield* 
gelatine on boiling. Water exists m C. to the extent of from $4 
to 70 per cent ’I'lie ash of C. yields pho.sphates of calcium anil 
magnesium, chloride of sodium, carbonate of soda, and sulphates 
of soda and potash. The amount of ash varies from 2 to 6 per 
cent. The inopoilion of inorganic constituents is increased by 
age, I'hus, according to \'on Itibra, costal cart.iages yielded as 
follow’s :— 

A child of six months . . 2’24 per cent of ash. 

I A child of three years . . J'OO „ ,, 

A girl of nineteen jcais . . 7'29 n 

A man of foily yeais . . 6'IO „ ,, 

C. is coveicd tiy a fibrous membrane termed the perichon¬ 
drium. From tins a few vessels penetrate into the tissue to a 
slight dcptli, but C. is, stricll) speaking, a non-vascular tissue. 
C. is not supi'licd, so far as is known, by nerves or lymphatics. 

Pathologual Changes in Cai/ilage. —As sliownby Redfern and 
by Virchow, C. subjected to irritation shows the follo'wtng 
cltanges : segmentation of the cells; softening of the matrix} 
transfoimation of the mutiix into fibrous structures calcification 
or transformation of the whole into a material resembling con¬ 
nective tissue. C. once destroyed is never regenerated, and the 
gap made by a section is closed by connective tissue. Occasion¬ 
ally new C. is formed, and may form a tumour attached to the 
end of a bone (ekehondrosisV or new C. may originate where the 
structure does not normal^ exist, as in gUndulat textures. A 
tumour may thus be formed called an Enckondroma. 
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Ocurtilagr'iaoos FisheB, the name applied to those fishes 
the skeletons of which consist of Cartilage (q. v.) or CTlstle, and 
which thus exhibit a lower degree of structure in this respect 
than the true bony or Teleostean fishes. Cuvier constituted this 
group under the name Chendropterygida, and in this division he 
included a number of fishes which in modern zoological systems 
are divided among twq or three distinct orders, being separated 
by diiTcrences and analogies more important than those of the 
skeleton alone. Thus the Ganoid fishes, or Ganotdei (q. v.), in¬ 
cluding the sturgeons, bony pikes, polypteri, &c., and the Elas- 
mobranchii, represented by sharks, skates, rays, &c., form 
two chief sections which include fishes with giistly skeletons, 
but there are some few other forms or groups included by im¬ 
portant structural affinities with the 'J'dtQstcan osseous or bony 
fishes, in which the skeleton is cartilaginous. The Lancelet 
(q. V.), the Lampreys (q. v.), and Hag-fishes (q. v.), and even 
some of the osseous fishes (t.g., Plectognalhi and Lof>hoh> anchii), 
possess either cartilaginous or imperfectly ossified skeletons. 
The order Teleostei of modern ichthyology comprehends, in chief, 
the osseous fishes of Cuvier. 

Cartoon' (Ital. iartonr, pasteboard or large paper, from 
carta, Lat. charla, ‘paper’), a full-size design or study skclcheil 
upon strong paper, in chalks or in distemper, for a work after¬ 
wards to be executed in fresco, oil-colour, or tapestry. From 
the C, the design is transferred to the canvas or the plaster 
upon which it is to be elaborated, by the usual process of trac¬ 
ing the lines of the design with a sharp point—a .sheet of pre¬ 
pared black paper having been pieviously intioduced between the 
C. and the canvas. When the design is for a fresco—in which 
case the plaster is worked wet, and, consequently, only a small 
part of the work is proceeded with at once—the design is trans¬ 
ferred cither by tracing or by pricking through llie lines. By 
making use of the finished C. the composition, drawing, expres¬ 
sion, and light and shade are all perfectly expressed before any 
colour is laid on, and the chief advantage of its use is, that aficr 
the complete design has been transferied, the mind of the 
artist, free from other distractions, is now concerned with the 
quality and effect of colour alone. The finest cartoons known 
are those executed by Raphael for Leo X. in 1515 and 1516 
as patterns for tapestry. Each C. is about 12 feet high, is 
drawn with chalk upon strong paper, and coloiirerl in distemper 
by Raphael and his pupils. They were oiigiiially ten in 
mimber; but, in tlie course of many vicissitudes, three, the 
‘Stoning of .St Stephen,’ ‘Conversion of -St raid,’ and ‘.St 
Paul in his Dungeon at Philippi,’ have been lost. The remain¬ 
ing seven, illustiative of act-, in the lives of the apostles, are 
now in the South Kensington Museum, and aie consequently 
freely accessible to the public. These great works were bought 
in Flanders by Reubens for Charles I., and we owe their pre¬ 
servation to Cromwell, who, at the dispersion of the collerlion 
of Charles I., caused them to be bought for the country. They 
are »nsidered to be, as designs, the very finest of liaphael’s 
works, and a careful study of them is in itself an art education. 

Oartouch'(Fr. cartouche, ‘a cartridge,’ iiitroJiiced in the l6th 
c. from Ital. cartoctio), in rnilitaiy language, has had several niean- 
ings—a wooden case filled with cannon-balls, a cailridgc, a 
cartridge-box, and also a soldier’s tickel-of-leave. 

In architecture, C. means a tablet for ornament or to receive 
an insciiption, formed like a sheet of paper with the edges rolled 
up, like a Modillion (q. v.). The word is applied also to an 
elliptical oval on ancient Egyptian monuments and in papyri, 
on which arc hieroglyphic characters expressing the names and 
titles of kings. 

OaFtridge, a cylindrical case containing a part, or the com¬ 
ponent parts, of a charge for fiiearms. The former consists of 
gunpowder only, and is called blank-cartridge, while the latter 
includes the full charge for the weapon—viz., for a rille or ball- 
gun, powder, lubrication (in the shape of a wad or otherwise), 
and bullet; and for a fowling-piece, powder, wads, and small 
shot. Cartridges for cannon contain powder only, cased in a bag 
of flannel or serge, and, for the larger bores of cannon, bound 
with iron hoops. 

When muzzle-loading small-arms were in use, tlic C. employed 
for military purposes w.as a paper tube containing the powder 
arid bullet (for blank-C. the powder only); anu for fowling- 
pieces, a paper case containing thct small shot, the interstices 
being tilled with bone-dust, and for long-range shooting having 


but they have all so much in common, that a description of one 
or two will give a good idea of their general construction. For 
rnilitaiy arms, the best type of C. is believed to be'-the Boxer- 
flenry, adopted by the British Government for tUfe Martini- 
Henry rifle. The case is the invention of Colonel Boxer, late 
superintendent of the Royal Laboratory at Woblwich, and the 
bullet and lubrication that of Mr Henry of Edinburgh. A sec¬ 
tion of this C. is shown at fig. i. The case, a a (which is bottle- 



fig I. 

' shaped), is made of coiled brass, with a strengthening cup, b, of 
the same material at the back end, the base being an iron disc, 
c, with a hole in tlie centre: this base has a piojecling flange for 
the extractor of the rifle to take hold of, for tlie pm pose of with¬ 
drawing the C. fiom the chamber. The rear end of the C. 
is further strengthened by a thick disc, d, of paper pulp in¬ 
side the met.il case. In the centre of tins disc is a sinull 
br.iss chamber, e (the cap - chambet), the foiwaid end of 
which is embedded in the pulp, while its rear end pro¬ 
trudes thiough and is riveted down on the iron base, 
which It keeps in position, 'I'he cap J, containing die detonating 
powder and tlie anvil g, is contained within the cliainber. 'I'lie 
charge consists of the powrlei h, the lubiicating wad », of pure 
beeswax between thin wads of jute, and the bullet j enveloped 
in a paper wrapper, the bullet being secured into the c.ase by two 
cannelures. The ignition i.s efl'ectc-d by the piston or striker of 
the rifle impinging on the base of the cap and driving the latter 
ag<ainst the anvil, the concussion ignites the dcton.ating powder 
in the cap, and the flash passing through the small hole in (runt 
of the cap-chamber, communicates with the powder. 

Fig. 2 is a section of a central-fire cartridge for a shot-gun. 
The case, aa, is a cjliuder of thick paper with a bra.ss cup, 
bb, foriiiiiig the base, strengthened, as in the former case, by a disc 
of paper pulp, and sometimes, lor addilion.al strength, h.aving a 
short coil of ihm metal inside the paper. The arrangement for 
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ignition is the same os iu the Boxci-IIenry cartridge; e is the 
powder, d a thick felt wad, e the shot, and / a thin felt wad 
over the shot. 

In addition to being maile of coiled brass and paper, C. cases 
are also made of solid drawn brass or copper, and in addition to 
the central-fire arrangement for ignition, there is also the rim-fire 
and pin-fire. In the former, the rim of the base is hollow, and 
contains fulminate all round it; a blow of the hammer or .striker 
on any part of the rim causes the ignition. In the latter, the cap 
is situated in the centre of the pulp, with Us mouth towards the 
edge of the case, and a pin passes through the side of the case 
and into the cap, the ignition being caused by the blow of the 
hammer on the pin, which protrudes through a small hole in the 
breech end of the barrel of the gun. 

Cartridge-Paper is white, strong in texture, with a rough 
suifacc, and is used for drawing and various purposes in the arts. 
It derives its name from the circumstance of having been origin¬ 
ally manufactured for military cartridges. 

Oart'wright, Bdmtmd, the inventor of the power .loom, was 
bom at Marnham, Notts, on 24th April 1743, and educated at . 
Oxford, where he obtained a fellowship, for the EnglUh Church,, 
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/ in which held a living for many years. He docs not appear 
to have shown any special turn for mechanics, and it was not 
until he was over forty that a chance conversation turned his atten¬ 
tion to the then unsolved problem of machinc-weavinp, with such 
excellent result that less than a year afterwards he was able to 
exhibit his first Power-l,oom {([, v.). It was at first a very im¬ 
perfect machine, and its introduction was fiinatic.ally opposed by 
both inillowuersiatid workeis, a mob setting file to the first factory. 
After making many improvements in it, C.’s persevering cffoits 
to get it introduced into nulls wcie successful, and public 
tminion^so altered itself that in 1S09 I’arliament voted him 
;tlO,ooo in acknowledgment of the value of his inventions 
—a grant which enaljled him to end his days in comfort, lie 
died 30th October 1823. .See Life and Corrcsponderiie of C., by 
his niece (2 ^Is. Lond. 1826). 

Oartwright, Thomas, a distinguished divine and scholai, 
was 1)0111 in Heitfordsliire about 153S, and was educated at St 
John’s and Trinity Colleges, C.tmbrnlgc. As a preacher he was 
much admired, but being strongly I'uiit.an in his principles, he 
was Irequeiitly pcisecutcJ by Wliilgift and others, was more Ilian 
once impri-oned, and was compelled to reside loi the most of 
his life abroad. We find liim at Ceneva m 1570, at lieidell)erg 
in I573> later at Aiilwcip and Middellmrg, and at Guernsey 
in 1595-98. He died at Warwnk, ayih iJeccmber 1603, his 
death having been, it is believed, hastened by his troubles. C. 
was eccle.siastic.dly a factions and mutinous spirit. He bad a 
morbid passion for coiitiovcnsy, and did everything in his powci 
to provoke persecution. Among his writings, of which a long 
list is given in Cooper’s Athfrue CaiUatr fienses, are a Latm 
Harmony of the Gospels, a Commentary on the Pro^'ei is, and a 
Cotfutation of the Rhemists’ 'J'ranslation, Glosses,and Annotations 
on the New Testament, &c. 

Cams, KarlV .stav, a Geiman physician, was boin at 
Leip.sic, 3d Januaij 17S9, and .studied at the university there 
Klectcd Tiolcssor of Clinic.al Ohstetiics at Dresden in 1.814, 
he became physician in oidinary to the King of Saxony in 
1827, and died at Diesden, 2Sth July 1869. His chief woiks 
are Lehrhueh der Zootomk (Leips. 1818 j 2d ed. 1834); Grund- 
ziipe ziu verpleichenden Anatomie und l-’hysiolot;ie (3 vols. 
Dresd. 1828)5 Atlas der Kranioshopie (l.cips. 18435 2d ed. 
1864) 5 Zttr JSntwiehetunp\!;esehii/ile der Seele (Pforzh. 18.56 ; 
3d cd. 1860)5 and Jinefe jtber Landsehaftsmaleen [1834), llis 
lAbeaserinnerungen (4 vols. 1865-66) are full of inleicsl.— 
Juliua Victor O., a well-known German aii.atomist and zoolo¬ 
gist, w.is born at Lcipsir, August 25, 1823. After acting for a 
time as conservator of the (.Ixford Anatomical Museum, he was 
elected Professor of Comparative Anatomy in his native town m 
1853. He lectured in Hdinburgh University in the room 
of 4 ’rofessor Wyville Thomson, who was ab.sent on the Chal¬ 
lenger expedition, during the summers of 1873-74. He is a 
strong Darwinian, pushing tlie claims of natural selection even 
further than iLs great originator. His chief ivoiks are System 
der thier. Morpholopie (l^eips. 1853) 5 Rones Zootomine (Lcips. 
1857); Bihliolheea Zoologiea, with Kiigchnann (2 vols. Leips. 
(1863); Haitd&iich tier Zoologie (l868); and with Gersiackcr, 
Gesehiehte der Zoologie (Munich 1878). 

CarVel-Built, in ships and boat-building, is a term signi¬ 
fying that the outer plank.s are all smooth, meeting edge to edge. 
In iron ships this arrangement is called jump-jointed, See 
Clincher-Muilt. 


and the skill and ingenuity shown by savage tribes in wood- 
C. is wonderful. 'J'he intiicatc de.'igns which the uncivi¬ 
lised Maori wrought with extremely rude tools upon Ins house, 
canoe, weapons of war, b..c,, are li uly remarkable. Wood has 
been used fioin the earliest times for C., and /the chrysele¬ 
phantine sruljiliire ol the greatest artists of ancient Greece 
points to the extensive use o( isory in woiks of art. The statue 
of Mineiva, executed in gold and ivoiy by Phidias, which was 
lilaced in the temple of th.it g.)dde's at Athens, L .stipjiosed to 
have stood over 39 feet m height, liic t.'liinese and Japanese 
.lie extremely adioit in C. in ivoty, and the Picnch and Ital¬ 
ians in decorative wiiodwoik. Marliincry has of late years 
been successfully applied to the chr.i[j and exjieditious prmluc- 
tion of wood-caivings ; those of the interior of llie Houses of 
Pailiament hiving been so pioduccd. '^he woods chiefly cm- 
|)Ioyed in C. are Hie jx-ai, hmc, Ameiican pine, chestnut, 
maple, oak. box. ebnii;, .nakewood, and tulipwood, 

Ca'ry, Rev. Henry Francis, was bom at Binuingliam in 
1772. He distingiuslicd himself at Oxford by his knowledge of 
languages, and ni 1797 became vicar of Bromley Abbots, Staf- 
foioshirc. ill 1S05 a|)|)e:iied his lianslation of Dante's Injemo, 
.Old in 1814 a version of the entiie Dtvina Cemedia, which U 
admirable for it*, accuiacy and vigour, h'rom 1826-32 he wa.s 
assistant bliiatiaii m the Biitish Museum. He dud 14th August 
1844. C. also wrote tiaiislations of the Buds of Aristophanes, 
and the (>,ier of Pindar, laves of Knglish and French poets, 
and jjublislicd editions ol Milton, Pope, Cowper, Thomson, and 
Young, t'ce the Memoir by hU son (1847). 

Cary, Sir Robert, a noblem.in eminent in the civil service 
of Queen I'aiz.ibclh, was a son oi Henry Cary, Lord Himsdon, 
and was bom about 1500. On hei death in 1603, C. rode swiftly 
lo I'.iliiiburgh to acquaint James VI. with the inlelllgcni.e. He 
w.is created Eail of Monmouth at the coionation of Ctiailcs 1 ., 
and died in 1639. Ills curious and inteicsting Memoirs weie 
l>ubli.shcd ill 1759, from an M.S. in the posses.sion of the Kail of 
( oik and (iiiciy, and again in 1808 (Edinb.).—^His son, Henry 
C., second Kail of Monmouth (bom 1596, died 1661), was an 
industrious author. His writings are chiefly tiaiislations fiom 
Italian and Kicnch authors, and are not remembered. 

Car'ya, a 5;cnii.s of [jl.ints belonging to the natural order ywy- 
tandacuc (walnut order). C. alia is the common Hickory (q. v.); 
C. c’tvtr/ormis, the [icccan nuts 5 C. porcina, the pig or hog nut. 
The nuts aic consumed l)y pigs, squiircN, &c., and the wood is 
considered suy'Crior to that ol tlie icsl of ihe genus. 

Caryatides (lit. the women of C'aiy.a: in Laconia, and csjie- 
cially the piicslesses of Aiteinis theie), is the nanfe given in 
architecture to female figures used insteail of columns to sujp- 
poit a cornice. Vitiuvius explains its orifjin thus:—After the 
battle of Thermopykv, the inhabi'ants of Caiyte, having joined 
the Persians, were attacked by the allied Greeks, the males 
slaughtered, an<i the fcm.iles cairieii into ca’ptivity. Male figures, 
used as beaiuqpshafts, wcic reiueseiited as I’ei ,ian.s, and known 
as A/tantes and Telamones ; female figures so used were desig¬ 
nated C., to commemorate the disgiace of the ,)eojde of Caryae. 

Caryo'car, a genus of plants of the natuial order Rhizobolaceie 
(q. V.), (.'. hityrcstim {Ttkca Imtveosa, or tiibereiilosa), or, accord¬ 
ing to some, C. nuciferum—z\ o a British Guiatiean tree — is a 
tree much esteemed in S. Ainoiica for shipbuilding. The 
separated portions of die fruit constitute the haiurari, Muratiwa, 
or Suwarrow nuts of comineice, wliich foirn a pleasant article of 
food. A table-oil is extiactcd from them. From C. Brasiliense 
a concrete oil c.an also be obtained. 

Caryodaph'ne, a Jav.uiesc pkini, liclonging lo the Lantcl 
family. C. densijiora has a bitter bark ; its leaves are aromatic, 
and used m spasms of the Ijowels and similar complaints. 

Caryophylla'ceaj, a natuial order of dicotyledonous plants, 
of the subdivi-iion 'Iiialamijloree, containing about lioo species 
and sixty geiiei-a, chiefly natives of leiiiiier.atc and cold climates ; 
if found within the trojnes, they are generally on the sides of 
mountains, near tlie limits of perpetu.al snow. The C. are always 
insipid, and contain few spiles of importance. Some are eaten 
by small animals, and are sjji to increase the secretion of the milk 
of cows fed on them. Tins idea is perpetuated in the name ol 
Vaceatia vulppiris. Saponaria officinalis contains a principle 
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Oar'ver, John, the fiist governor of the Plymouth colony 
in the New World, was born in England in the second half of 
the i6th c., and went to Leyden, then a refuge for the Puritans. 
He was an elder in the Chui-ch, and in 1620 sailed with the Pil¬ 
grims in the Mayjlenaer. C. was a pnideiit and firm ruler, but 
did not long suivive his arrival in New England, dying at Ply¬ 
mouth, April 5, 1621. 

Oorvin, a town of France, in tlie department of Pas-de- 
Calais, about 15 miles N.N.K. of Corras. Pop. (1872) 5780, en¬ 
gaged chiefly in the manufacture of alcohol from beet-root. 

Oar'ving: is the art of producing decorative work upon hard 
surfaces with the aid of sharp tools; the name, however, is 
generally used, in a limited sense, todenote works in ivoiy, bone, 
and wood, in contradistinction to sculpture in stone and chasing 
in metal. All nations practise in some degree the art of C., 
81 
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called Sapomtu, and haa been used in syphilia. The Pinks (q. v.), 
such as sweet-william, Caraalions (q. v.), Silene, Lyehnis, &c., 
are among the showy garden plants belonging to this order, 
duckweed {Stdlaria), cornspuny {Sfergula arvensis), &C., are 
used as fodder for cattle. The order is divided into three sub¬ 
orders—(t) Silenear, the pink tribe; (2) Alsine<t, the chickweed 
tribe I (3) Afclluginea, the carpetweed tribe. 

Caryophyll'us, a genus of plants of the natural order Myr- 
titcea. C. aromaticus is the clove-tree, the dried llower-buds of 
which are known by the name at clrnics. They possess aromatic, 
stimulant, and carminative properties, chiedy due to tiie ptesence 
of a volatile oil. The unripe ftuils, called tnother doves, though 
much inferior to the ordinary cloves, are used as a spice in China, 
and are sometimes imported into this country. The buds are 
collected either by hand or by beating tlie bushes with a stick, 
when, owing to their jointed stalks, they readily fall off and aie 
collected on a sheet spread beneath. The clove is now culti¬ 
vated in the VV. Indies, Mauritius, Sumatra, .and elscuherc; but 
for many years its cultivation was restricted by the Dutcli to tlie 
island of Amboyna in the Malay Archipelago, and the monopoly 
was even narrowed hy the Batavian Government extirpating tlie 
trees in every other place except a limited district of the island 
mentioned. Cloves aie used to lull the pain in toothache, and as 
a carminative in medicine to clicck nausea and griping caused 
by the administration of purgatives. 

The wild clove-tree of the W. Indies belongs to the same 
order. See Myrica. 

Caiyo'te, a genus of palms, of which nine species arc known, 
ail natives of India and the 1 ndian islamis. C. urens (or jaggeiy 
palm) has a fruit about tlie size of nutmegs, with a vciy acrid 
rbind, and the pulp of which produces a biimlng sensation when 
applied to the skin; hence tlie name urens (burning). The natives 
of Ceylon, Malabar, Beng.rl, Assam, and other parts of India 
where it is found, extr.acl from its flowering slalks the juice called 
‘ toddy,’ which when boiled yields jaggery or palm-sugar, and 
also sugar-candy. In the hot season as much as 100 pints will 
(low in twenty-four hours. In the soft ccntial ))orium of the 
trunks of old trees is stored a quantity of staich, which forms 
excellent sago, which, when m.ade into bread, forms a large por¬ 
tion of the food of the natives. The outer part of the stem is 
hard, and applicable to many purposes, e.g., the fibies of the leaf¬ 
stalk (kittul fibre) into cordage, the leaf-stalk into fi.hing-rods, 
the woolly substance at the base of the leaves for caulking lioats, 
&c. The whole of tlic sugar used in Ceylon is exliactcil from 
this palm and two others {Cceos nucifera and Borassns flabelh- 
formis). The caste of natives called Jaggeraros are wholly em¬ 
ployed in preparing it. 

Casacalen’da (ancient Calela), a town of Central Italy, pro- 
■ vince of Molise, 16 miles N.K. of Campobasso. Pop. aiioiit 
6000. Silkworms are reared in llie neighbuuiliood, which also 
yicld.s good wine. 

Casale, a town of N. Italy, province of Alessandria, on 
the river Po, 43 miles S. W. of Milan. Its cathedral, the splen¬ 
did marble cbapel of which was completed in 1808, dates from 
1474 - The citadel, still one of the strongest fortifications in 
Italy, was built in 1590 by the Duke of Montferrat, of whose 
iluchy C. was the capital. It is the scat of a bishop, and has a 
considerable industry in silk manufacture. Pop. (1871) 27,514. 
In the 17th c,, C. was several times besieged by the Spaniards, 
and was captured by tliem in 1652. It finally fell to Savoy in 
1706. The district is rich in corn and wine. 

Caaal'-Uaff^io'ra, a town of N. Italy, province of Cre¬ 
mona, on the Po, 21 miles S.W. of Mantua. Strong embank¬ 
ment* protect it from river inundations. Pop. 15,317, largely 
engaged in the manufacture of earthenware, glass, &c. 

Gasal'-Puaterleii';^, a town of N. Italy, province of 
Milan, on a small tributary of the Po, 18 miles W.N.W. of 
Cremona, and celebrated for IIS' fine Parmesan cheese. The 
rfuef industries are silk, linen, and earthenware manufacture. 
Pop. 6000, 

Oaaamasa ima, a town of S. Haly, province of Bari, 13 
miles S. of the town of Bari; has a convent and two abteys. 
Fop. 5000. The neightxiurhood yields good wine. 


CaaanoVa, Franoia, painter and engraver, born in London, 
of Venetian parents, in 1727 or 1732; went at an eurly age to 
Florence, tlience to Paris, and afterwards to Dresden. He died 
at Bnihl, near Vienna, 8th July 1815. C.’s works are chiefly 
battle-pieces, remarkable for spirit and for excellent colour. 
He painted the battles of Fribourg and Lens for the Prince 
of Condi in 1771 ; and later he removed to Vienna, and was 
employed bv the Empres.s Catherine to commemorate her vic¬ 
tories over the Turks.— Oiovanni Jacopo O. de Seineaiilt, 
brother of the preceding, was liorn at Venice, 2d April 1725. 
Ills family was of Spanish extraction. He was educated fur 
the Church, but spent his life in amours, intrigues, and 
peregrinations tli rough Europe, mingling with the highest so¬ 
ciety, and invariably quitting it in disgrace. Yet his last 
years were spent in pe.ice at the Castle of Dux, in Bohemia, 
where he piir-sued caiialistic ‘science’ along with his host. 
Count Waldstein, and where he died, 4tli June 1798. It was at 
Dux tliat C. wiote those Mdnoires whicli give an entertaining 
account of his vagrant existence, and a valuable picture of 
his limes. They were first published at Leipsic in 12 vols. 
(1826-38), under the \SAc Alemoires Ecriies par lui-mime (new 
eii. 6 vols. Par. i860). 

CaBau'bon, Isaac, a great French scholar, was bom Feb¬ 
ruary 18, 1559, at Geneva, of a family belonging to Daupliiiic. 
There he studied language.s, theology, and law, and became Pro¬ 
fessor of Gieek in liis twenly-fouiili year. lie married the 
daughter of tlie celebrated scholar Heiiii Estienne in 1586, and 
continued at Genev.a, issuing editions of Greek and I,atin authors, 
until 1596, wlien he received the Greek piofessorship at Mont¬ 
pellier. Two years afterwards he visited Paris, where he was 
appointed royal hbrari.an. On the imiider of Henri IV. in 
1610, he vi!.itcd England, wliere he found an Anglo-Catholic 
jiarty in closer unison with his views than any Continental 
school of theology. 'I'lie story that he was hired by James I. to 
write against Baronins is a raliricatiuii of tlie Jesuits. He re¬ 
ceived two benefices in England, and after his death at London, 
July I, 1614, was buried in Westminster Abbey. His theo¬ 
logical works arc now of slight value, Imt are singularly placid 
and tolerant. His learning was vast and recontUte ; as a com¬ 
mentator he displays rare erudition and candour, and enlivens 
Ins annotations by quaint, eiilertaiiiiiig gossip. His best works 
arc hU edition of Athcnceus, which occupied him two years, and 
his edition of Bolybtus. He commented on Aristotle, Diogenes, 
Laertius, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Tlieophraslus, Theocritus, 
I’crsius, Pliny the Younger, Strabo, Suetonius, &c., and wrote a 
treatise on Greek and Roman satire. See Isaac C., bjr Mark 
I’attison (I.ongman & Co. 1875).—Meric O., theologian and 
critic, son of the above, was bom at Geneva, August 14, 1599. 
After studying at Sedan Academy, he accompaniea his father to 
England, became rector of Ickam and Professor of Theolog)' at 
Oxforii, where he died, July 14, 1671. Like his father, he pos¬ 
sessed great learning. His commentaries on Terence, Epictetus, 
Floras, Diogenes Laertius, and Marcus Aurelius, are of consider¬ 
able value. He also wrote in defence of his father Pictas contra 
maledieoi patrii nominis et religionu hastes (Ixmd. 1651), and 
Vindicaiiopatris adversus impostores (1624). See Anthony Wood’s 
Athena Oxonienses (Oxford, 1694). 

CasHbin, or Kasvin, a town in Irak-Ajemi, Persia, 97 miles 
W.N.W. of Teheran, lies in a fine plain, is defended by walls 
and towers, and embowered among gardens and vineyard It 
has two large mosques, one of wdiich has a high some, and 
two minarets of glazed blue bricks, llie manufactures include 
velvets, brocades, weapons, and coarse cottons. There is a large 
trade, chiefly to ^e Caspian shores, in vitriol, grain, dried fruits,' 
vine treacle, sheep, and liorscs. Pop. 25,000, mostly descended 
from the Turkish nomads that have long frequented the neigh¬ 
bouring plains, C. was capital of Persia for a time. 

Cstacarill'a {i.e., ‘ little bark ’), the name given in Spanish 
America to the bitter medicinal barks, like cinchona, which 
are collected for expoit. Cortex cascarilla is the bark of Cro¬ 
ton Eluteria (see Cro’I'on), whicli is sometimes employed as 
a substitute for cinchona, especially in Germany. C. is also 
applied by Weddel and other botanists to a sub-division of the 
genus Cinchona, distinguished, inter alia, by not containing «ny 
of the ingredients that render that bark so valuable. 

Osuie, in grammar. See Dkclension. 
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Oma, in law, is a formal written arjrument on the merits of a 
cause. In England, Scotland, and Irdand, questions in dispute 
can now be stated and the opinion of court got on them with¬ 
out pleading. 

Gaae, in the art of printing, a shallow drawer, 34 inches long 
by 15 inches broad, divided into compartments for lioiding the 
various letters or ‘ types ’ used by tlic compositor. These com¬ 
partments are technically called ‘ boxes,’ and vary in size 
according to the requirements of the JCnglish language—-the 
letter t requiring tlic largest box, and others in proportion. 
The let^rs ate not placed alphabetically, but those in most use 
are nearest the compositor. There are two cases, an ‘ iipiier ’ 
and * lower ’—the former containing the capitals, small capitals, 
&c., the latter tlic small letters, punctuation marks, &c. They 
are placed in a .st-ind or ‘frame,’ 4 feet Iiigh, at whicli the com¬ 
positor stands. A ‘ lower-c.ase' will hold alunit 30 lbs. of type, 
equal to two pages of the present work, or 18,500 types. 

Casea'ria, a genus of plants of the natural oulcr Samydacei?. 
C. ulmifolia is a native of Brazil, and is highly esteemed in that 
country as a remedy for snake-bites. The Brazilians make a 
ilrink of the juice of the leaves, and also apply them to wounds. 
Nearly a hundred species, many of which nave medicinal pro¬ 
perties, are known. C. (sculenta of India has purgative roots, 
but other species are poisonous. Tor example, the resm sur¬ 
rounding the young flowers of C. resinijera is used to kill dogs 
and cats. 

Caso-Hardening, a metallurgical process for superficially 
converting wroiight-iron into hard steel, seldom exceeding 
inch in tliickness, apjilicd to tools, bolts, &c. This result m.ay 
be obtained by plunging malle.tblc iron raised to a welding heat 
into liquid pig-iron, and forging out. It is usually cITected, how¬ 
ever, by heating the iron with substances producing cy.anogcn, 
as ferro-cyanide of potassium, leather parings, or horn, and sud¬ 
denly quenching in cold water. 'I'hc rationale of the process is 
that some of the carbon, and perhaps a little of the nitrogen, of 
these bodies, enter into combination with the iron. 

Caae'ine is an Albuinenoid substance (q. v.) contained in milk 
in quantities varying from 3 to 17 per cent. A substance eithei 
identical with or closely allied to C. is found in peas, lieans, and 
other leguminous seeds, and is called Lejpimirte. Take other 
albumcnoids, C. exists both in tin soluble and insoluble inoJifi- 
cation. In fresh milk it is pieseiit in the state of solution, but 
it is readily precipitated as cunl, by the addition to milk of dilute 
mineral acids, alcohol, and even acetic acid. C. is also coagu¬ 
lated or rendered insoluble by the action of Rennet, the lining 
membrane of the stomach of the calf; this property is turned to 
account in the mamifactuie of Cheese (q. v.). Unlike albumen, 
C. is not precipitated by boiling its solution, but a thin skin i.r 
pellicle forms on the surface. C. is readily soluble in alkalies 
and alkaline solutions, even after coagulation. It unites with 
alkalies and alkaline earllis, and appears to liave properties re¬ 
sembling those of an acid. A mixture of clieesc and slaked 
lime has been employed as a cement for porcelain—the two unit¬ 
ing to form n tenacious and insoluble compound. Diied milk- 
curd is used in c.iUco-printing, and is known by the name of 
iMetarine : it acts as a mordant, i.e., combines with colouring 
matters forming insoluble compounds which adhere to the cloth. 
Milk is sometimes given in cases of poisoning by salts of the 
metals—these forming insoluble precipitates with the C. C. is 
by no means nutritious, and is the least easily digested of tlie 
albumcnoids. 

Oase'm&te (intioduccd in the l6lh c. from the Ital. casa- 
matta), in fortification, an arched bomb-proof cliamber, con¬ 
structed as a protection from the effects of vertical and enfilade 
fire, and adapted for use as barracks, magazine, or liospital, 
and sometimes for mounting guns, which are fired through em¬ 
brasures. 

Oasem'be (»>., ‘ general’), the title of a sovereign in the inte¬ 
rior of Africa, whose territory, called the country of C.. has been 
made known to Europeans by Ur Livmgslone. It is partly 
upland, and is ‘ generally covered with forest, well watered by 
numerous rivulets, and comparatively cold. The soil is very rich, 
and yields abundantly wherever cultivated.’ The chief river is 
the Luapula, which connects Lakes Bangwcolo and Mocro, 
entering the latter about 19 miles N.W. of C.’a town. The 


climate is in some districts unhealthy. The town ol C., near 
the N. end of the sm.all lake Molwe, at an elevation of 3319 feet 
above the level of the sea, consists of huts interspersed among 
cassava plantations, and covers one sq. mile. Each governor 
builds a new capital for himself. See the Last Journals of David 
Livingstone (2 vols. Load. 1874). . 

Cage'ment (Ital. casamento), in Imilding, a frame enclosing 
part of tile glazing of a window, and opening on hinges. C. 
windows are general on the Continent, but rare in this country. 

In ardiitccture, C. is the old English name for the hollow circular 
moulding now called a Scotia, which in Gothic architecture, 
especially in the I'erpeiidicular style, is very prevalent in cornices 
and door and window jambs, and wliich is sometimes richly 
carved with running patterns of foliage. 

Caserns' (Fr. caserne, ‘ barracks ;' igtioduced from the Sp. 
caserne), huts erected for the temporary accommodation of sol¬ 
diers on duly in a fortified town. They are put up either on lire 
ramparts, or between the ramparts and the houses, 

GaseFta (Ital. casa crla, ‘ steep or (all house'), the capital of a 
province of the same name, S. Italy, on a hill, 12 miles N. E. of 
Naj.lcs by railway. It is the scat of a bishop, and has one of 
the laigest and finest castles in Europe, built by Carlo HI. in 
1752, at a co.'.t of ^1,575,000. U is surrounded by magnificent 
gardens, and gives to the town its name. C. has a royal silk 
lactory. I’op. 27,728. The proz'ittce has an area of 2307 sq. 
miles, .and a pop. (1S71) of 697,403. 

Case-Shot, ot Canister-Shot, in ammunition, a cylindrical 
box of iron or tin-plate, charged with sand, shot, and shavings or 
sawdust in the inlerslices. They ate used for destroying ships’ 
rigging, ill defending dilclies or narrow defiles, or employed with 
terrible destruction again.sl masses of troops at short distances, 
raicly exceeding 300 yards. C.-S., with wooden bottoms pro¬ 
jecting slightly beyond the cylindrical body, are discharged from 
bronze oidnancc on account of the injury inflicted by the iron on 
the bore of the guns. The diameter of C. -S. ranges from 3 to 
10 inches, and tlie size of the sand-shot employed varies accord¬ 
ingly ; for the convenience of lifting, the laige C.-S. have an 
iion or rope handle attached to one end. 

Cash (T'r. caisse, a ‘money-chest’), strictly means only coin 
ami bank-notes, but is sometimes used in a wider .sense to de¬ 
note not only re.ady-moncy, but -also bills, diafts, bonds, and all 
the iininoJialely negotiable papci in an individual’s possession. 

Cash Account. See Credit, Cash. 

Cash'd (Iri .h Gael, caijeal, ‘ a ciicular stone fort ’), s town in 
Tippcraty county, Iieland, 9 miles \V. of Tipperary? with which 
it is conncctetl by railway. It is built at the base and on tlie 
sides of the f.tmous ‘ Rock of Caslicl,’ an isolated limestone hill 
rising from llie plain of the Suir. Tlie rock is crowned with 
some famous ruins, among wliich .are tlie old c.alhedral, founded 
in 1169, Cormac’s Cliapcl {1127), the palace of the Kings of 
Munster, and a round tower. Of the modern buildings may 
be mentioned the new cathcdial (Church of St John), the town- 
li.all, the county infirmary, and barracks. Tlie atchbishopric of 
C. was reduced to a bishopric in 1834- U. is also a Roman 
Catholic arclidioccsc. The tiade is chiefly in agricultural pro¬ 
duce, and large maikets are held liere bi-weekly. Pop, (1871) 
4317. C. returns one member to I’arli.iincnt. 

Caah'ew Nut {AttacarJtum oceiJentale), a tropical tree of 
both hemispheres (though reputed as originally American), be¬ 
longing to the natural order Anacarciiacea. The milky juice, 
used in India for varnishing, is exceedingly acrid. The ‘nut ’ 
is kidney-shaped, seated on the end of the pear-shaped fleshy 
stalk, which is tlic edible portion. Tlie kernel is oily, but. very 
pleasant and wholesome, and in tropical countries is a great 
favourite for making puddings, &c. It is thought to commu¬ 
nicate a pcculiaily pleasant flavour to old Madeira and other 
wines, and accordingly, in tlie W. Indies, it is frequently put 1 
into wine. It is also, for the same reason, mixed with choco¬ 
late. The vapour which arises front the coating of the kernel 
during the roasting operation is so acrid as to cause erysipelas 
in tile face if cate is not tqjcen to avoid the fumes. The fleshy 
stalk (or C. apple), is very^ileasant to the taste, refreshii^ and 
free from acridity. A large quantily of gum exudes front the 
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barkf but is also without acridity, and is not unlike guin-arahic, 
though little known in commerce. The juice of the ‘ apple ’ 
when fermented yields a kind of wine, and in Bombay and other 
places a spirit is also produced from it. 

CaBh'gar, or Kashgar, also known as Eastern Turkestan, 
an independent khanate of Central Asia, in the basin of the 
Tarim, is bounded N. by the Tian-shan Mountains, S. by the 
Kuen-iiin range, E. by the great desert of Gobi, and W. by the 
Uolar Tagil and Pamir steppes. Estimated area, 400,000 sq. 
miles, and pop. 850,000. It is a vast undulating waste of bare 
sand and glaring salt, from 3000 to 4000 feet high, and sloping 
gradually to the E., in which direction flows the Tarim, to lose 
itself in Lobnur, an enormous stretch of lagoons and swamps. 
The glaciers in the lofty frontier mountains send down .some 
twenty large tiibutaries to the main river. 'I'here is, however, but 
scant vegetation, and almost no animal life, except in the Lob¬ 
nur forests and reed belts, where tigers, wild hogs, panthers, and 
wolves abound. The inliabitanUs arc massed in some thirteen 
isolated .selllemenis at oases oil the river banks or mountain 
skirts; of these, Yarkand is by far the most populous. Each 
township is sheltered by willow, jmplar, and elm groves, and 
its gardens produce small quantities of wheat, bailejr, maize, 
rice, cotton, fl.ix, hemp, and tobacco. The counliyis rich 111 
minerals, including gold, silver, lead, copper, iron, coal, jade, 
&c. Tiivfnn supplies the Kashmiri with tlic finest wool in the 
world for the famous shawl manufacture. The chmale of C. 
is one of extremes, the temperature ranging from about 26' K. 
in winter to 95” F. in summer, while rain is ra're ; and a legiil.ir 
N.W. wind in spring is usually followed by sand-stoims and 
whirlwinds, C. was an independent Aryan kingdom as eaily .as 
200 B.C., and became subject to China about 60 ii.c. It was 
conquered by the Arabs atout the middle of the 8th c., and by 
Genghis Khan in 1220, under whom its cities rose to wealth and 
importance. Timur overran C. in 1389, and it was again taken 
in 1760 by the Chinese, who clung to its possession till the 'J'un- 
gani revolt of 1862-63. After a stuiggle of six year..., Y.ikub 
Beg, now Atalii Ghazi {‘ Champion of tlie I'.sith ’), once moie 
converted it into a Mahommedan state.—C., tlie capital, on the 
Tuman, i.s cnciicled by high and massive walls, and has well- 
stocked bazaars, but few good buddings. Pop. 80,000, includ¬ 
ing many large suburbs. See the works of Johnson (1S06), 
.Shaw (1871), llaywatd (1872). and Hellcw (1S75'. 

Casllier'illgp (Fr. caste/-, ‘to break ’) is a punishment some¬ 
times iiirticled on officers in the aimy and navy. Its eflect is to 
dismiss the offender from the service, and to disqualify liiin fiom 
re-cnteiiiig it. C. is commonly aw.arded on the verdict by a 
court-martial of ‘guilty of scandalous and infamous conduct.’ 
The sentence of simple dismissal commonly follows the veidict 
of ‘guilty of conduct unbecoming the character of an offici r and 
a gentleman.’ 

Cash'mere, or Kashmir', an independent state in the Hima¬ 
layas, has an estimated area of 4500 sq. miles, and a pop. of 
i>537iOOO. It mainly consists of the so-called ‘ Happy Valley,’ 
famous alike for its fertility and its beautiful scenery, while it 
also includes Jummti, Bulti, Ladakh, Ch.amba, Ac. The valley, 
from S.E. to N.W., is n8 miles long, about 17 bioad, and is 
some 5200 feet above the sea. It is enclosed by lofty moun¬ 
tains, and watered by the Jheluin, which flows on through tlic 
Baramula Pass to tlie plains of the I’unjab. 'Phe highest peaks 
in the Pansal range are Harainuk (16,015 Muli (14,952 

feet), and Aherlalopa (13,042). The range is coveted with 
snow for eight months in the year, and between its spurs me 
many large glaciers. Ten frequented passes lead into the val¬ 
ley, the highest being 12,560 feetj but many others are prac¬ 
ticable. The Jheliim, which is formed by the junction of the 
Arpat, Bring, and Sandraran, is spanned by thirteen rude but 
durable bridges, and is navigable for 60 miles, from Islamabad 
to Baramula. 'I’he principal lakes arc the Wular, through which 
the Jhc'.um flows, and the Dal or ‘city lake,’ to the N, E. 
of Srinagar. The climate on the mountains is rigorous, in the 
valley temperate and healthy, while the seasons nearly corre¬ 
spond to those of England. Of forest trees, the chief are the 
cedar, pine, fir, elm, birch, and maple. Fruit and flowering and 
medicinal plants are singularly abundant. Three-fourths of the 
valley is cultivated, the crops being'mainly rice, wheat, maize, 
barley, flax, and various oil grains. Sheep and cattle are n-ainc- 
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rous, and of wild animals the ^acipal are the bear, leopard, 
fox, chamois, wolf, and otter. Besides the famous shawls, the 
manufactures are woollen cloths, leather, papier-mach^, gold 
and silver articles, and weapons. The rearing of the silkworm 
was made a Government monopoly in 1871. C. exports annu¬ 
ally ;S^i30,ooo worth of shawls, which range in price from ,^5 
to 1^300. 'J'he shawl-weavers are a most degraded class, 
physically and morally, though the Kashmiris are, generally 
speaking, a fine race, well built, tall and strung, with olive 
complexions and regular features. The Maharaja has an army 
3200 strong, and a revenue of ^843,000. Hindus ate the domi¬ 
nant class, but the Mohammedans (chiefly Suuites) are U i limes 
more numerous. Tlic language {A'as/inur) is a prakrit of pure 
Sanskrit, and in its written form contains several histories and 
poems, besides innumerable legends and songs. C. was under 
alternate Tartar and Hindu rule till 1341, when it first leceived 
a Mohammedan king. It was conquered by Akbar in 1586, 
and betrayed into the power of Afghanistan on the decline of 
the Mogul Empire in 1752. In 1819 it was subdued by Kuiijit 
Singh ; and after the Sikhs were crushed by the British in 1845, 
it was transferred, on p.aymcnt of ^'1,000,000, to Gulab Singh, 
as a Sovereign independent of the Sikhs, who is bound to refer 
to the arbitration of Britain in all disputes. The Juinniu dynasty 
has continued loyal .and fiiendly to the Biilisli Government, 
and rendered valuable seivices during the Indian mutiny. Run- 
bir Singh, llie present ruh-r, issued an annual admiiiistiative 
icport for the first time in 1872. - C., 't Srinagar, the capital, 
lies on the Jheluin, about the ci ntie of the valley, is intersected 
by canals. 'I’he house., aie built ol wood, and ate from .six to 
seven stories high. 'I'iie two gi eat wooden mosques of the Juni- 
m.ili Musjid and Shall Ilamcdan are dedaieU by Ferguson to 
be the most perfect specimens of their kind 111 the world. The 
special iiulusiiies of C. are papicr-mdclKi, engraving on slcitic, 
and shawl-weaving. Of l.ite years silk-ivcaving lias been begun, 
and a special serai has been constructed for the Tatkaiid iiier- 
chants. Pop. 40,000. In 1878 the state and town were ravaged 
by famine and choleia. 

Cashmere or Oashmir Coat, a variety of Goat (q. v.) in- 
habiimg Thibet and Cciilial Asia generally. The males have 
long flattened horns, wliich curve backwards and outwards m a 
series of undulating curves. The fur is of double nature, and 
consists of an inner coat of woolly greyish hair, and an outer 
one of long silky hairs. The under coat supplies the material 
from which Cashmere shawls are manufactured ; a single shawl 
a yard and a half square absorbing the outer coat of at least 
ten goats. The taxed industry, and not the material, causes 
lliese shawls to he sold at very high prices. Tlie C. G. will 
bleed with the Angora Goat (q. v.), the hybrid possessing also 
a fine mixed wool. '1 he hair is spun by females, and then 
dyed. It is manufactured into the shawl fabric on looms of 
pinuilive construction. 

Casimir, a Fiencli form of the Polish Kazimierz, See 
Pen, AND. 

Casi'no (Ital. dim. of casa, ‘ a house ’), a place for social meet¬ 
ings, having rooms for refreshments, singing, dancing, and other 
amusements. The C. is of Italian origin, the nobles having pri¬ 
vate houses for amusement detached from their palaces, and the 
people imitating them in a building generally close to a theatre. 
They are numerous akso in France and Germany, and are not 
unknown in England. 

Casino, or Monte Casino, a mountain in the province 
of Caserta, S. Italy, 55 miles N.N.W. of Naples. It is well 
known through a fine old abbey, founded here by St Benedict 
in 529 A.D. This abbey has a printing-press, from which the 
monks, who have, as a rule, honourably maintained the great 
Iradilions of Benedictine scholarship, have issued various im¬ 
portant works. A key to its valuable library and archives has 
been given by Luigi 'fosti in his S/ona delta Badia di M. C. 
(3 vols. Naples, 1841-43). 

Oaso'xia, a town of Italy, province of Naples, on the railway 
between Rome and Naples, 44 miles N. of the latter city. The 
chief produce is silk. Pop. 8000. 

Cos'pe, a town of Spain, province of Saragossa, near the 
Ebro, 57 miles S.E. of the town of Saragossa. It has manu¬ 
factures of oil and soap. Pop. 75°°* 
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Oaa'pian Sea (the Mart Caspium of the ancients; Rusa 
Chvalittskgi Mart; Turk. Kutghun Denigi,' riiTeii sea; ’ Turko¬ 
man, KSk-Kut; Pers. DariA-i~Chytyr), the largest lake in the 
world, lies in the greatest depression of the earth’s surface, in the 
'i'uranian lowlands, between Europe and Asia, and is bounded 
by Russia, Turkestan, and Persia. It extends from N. to S., is 
705 miles long and 190 broad, and has an area of 178,776 sq. 
miles. Its greatest deptir is 2820 feet, and its suiface is 84 feet 
below the leveUof the Black Sea. Tlie chief rivers which enter 
it are the Volga, Ural, Kur, Terek, and Kuma. The C. S. has no 
ebb or flow, and its superfluous waler.s, which .arc men e or less salt, 
aie carded off solely by evaporation. Its level sinks in winter, and . 
rises in June and July, when the rivers are in flood. The shores 
arc mostly low-lying, have many deep bays, but are either of a ' 
sandy or swampy chaiacter. Of the numerous coast-islands, the 
most remarkable is Tschclekcn. S.of the hayof Krasnovodsk, with ] 
numerous naphtha spiings. Tlie C. S. is not only travelsed by 
the steam and sailing vessels ol Russia, but i.s now the station 
of a regular fleet. There aie numerous Russian fort? on or near 
its shoies, as Gurjev, Astrakhan, Kisliar, Betrovsk, Taiku, IJer- 
bent. Novo Alexandiovsk, &c. Chief among the Persian towns 
with which there is an active Russian tra<le ate Resht, Ainol, ! 
k'aiahabad, Astrabad, and S.iri. Beside the regular trade, which ' 
is lapidly incicasing, Russia has important caviare, sturgeon, and 
bream fisheries at the mouths of the larger rivers, worth nearly 

1,000,000 yearly. Fiom Aristotle downwards, the C. S. wa.s 
supposed to open into the Noithern Oce.in; and to Van Ruys- 
broeck, a Kranciscan monk (1252-53), belongs the cicdit of dc. 
claiing it an inland se.i. It is believed to h.ave leecived the Oxus 
and jaxartes in ancient times. For the first lime it w'as accur.ilely 
surveyed by the Russian Government in 1858-62, and a special 
survey took place, with the view of restoring the Uxus to its 
former bed, in 1875. See Baer, Kasfische StuJien (Pctersli. 
1855), Melguuo, siiMDu UJe> des Kasptuhen Mterti edfr dte 
jVord/itM>irtz{n PenieHS (Leips. 1S68), Yule, The Pooh of Sn 
Marco Pola(i vols. l.ond. 1871), and a critique of this last woik 
in the Edudaergh Kadew (No. 275, 1872). 

Oasque. See IIi'i.mf. i . 

Cass, XiOuis, an Amciican politician, born in Exeter, New 
Ilanipshiie, in 1782, began life at the bar of Ohio, and 111 the 
la-gislatiire of that stale assisted in suppiessing the Aaron Buir 
secession movement. In the war with Englaml, C. was cxtiemely 
active in the campaigns of Genei.als Ilill and llairisen on the 
Canadian frontier, using to the rank of biigadicr-general. He 
successively became Governor of Michigan, War hi mister under 
Jackson, and Envoy at Paris, when the delicate questions of the 
light of search and the boundaiy, lefeired to the King of 
Holland, were being discussed. ljisap])ioving of Webster’s 
Treaty of Washington with Ashburton (1842), he returned to 
tliif Stales, repiesented Michigan in the Senate, stood twice as 
Democratic candidate for the Presnlent’s chair, for which his 
vacillating views on slavery and the extradition question un¬ 
fitted him. He has written, among other things, the history^ 
Traditions, Languages, dr'e., of Indians in the United States, a 
work partly sup'er.seded by the great work of Hubert II. Ban¬ 
croft. He died at Detroit, ryili June 1S66, C. enunciated the 
‘ Squatter Sovereignty ’ doctrine. 

Cassan'der, son of Antipater, King of Macedonia, at whoce 
death, in D.c. 319, he was left at the age of thirty-five in a sub¬ 
ordinate position to Polysperclion. Feeling aggtieved, lie re¬ 
solved to wrest the power, from his opponent, and succeeded. 
While leading liia victorious forces in the S. of Greece, he heaid 
of the cruelties of Olympias, Alexander's mother, hastened north¬ 
wards, besieged her in Pydna, forced her to surrender, and put 
her to death, 316 b.c. In the same year he placed Roxana, Alex¬ 
ander's wife, and her son, iEgtis, in cu-stody at Amphijiolis, and 
married The-ssalonica, Alexander’s half-sister, in whose lionour he 
founded the town of that name. In B.c. 315 he rebuilt Thebes, 
and became involved in a war with Antigonus, which lasted 
fourteen years, with a brief interval of peace in 311 ac., during 
which he murdered Roxana and her son. Having entered into 
a league with Seleucus and Lysimachus, he defeated and slew 
Antigonus at Ipsiis, 301 b.c. Four years afterwards he died of 
dropsy. 

OeMan'dra, a town in Roumelia, European Turkey, on the 
S.W. coast of a peninsula of the same name (anc. Pallene), and 


on the E. shore of the Gulf of Salonica, has a considerable trade 
in grain, silk, wool, and honey. In 1873 there entered the port 
330 vessels of 5596 ton.s. Pop. gooo. The Gulf of C., an 
inlet of the iEgean, extends from S.E. to N. W., and is about 
10 miles across and 35 long. 

Cassandra, the fairest daughter of Priam and Hecuba, and 
twin-si.stcr of Helenus, was beloved by Apollo, who conferred on 
her the gift of prophecy, whicli, irom her treating bis suit with 
disfavour, he rendered of no account by ordaining that no one 
should believe her words. Hence her predictions concerning 
the wooden horse and the fall of Ilium were disregarded by the 
Trojans, who deemed her mad. On the taking of Troy she was 
ravished by Ajax, son of Oileus, in the temple of Minerva. She 
fell to Agamemnon’s share of the spoil, was taken by him to 
Mycciiie, and ihcic imirdeied by Clytcinne.sira. 

Ciissa'no, an ancient town ol N. piovince of Milan, | 

on the Adda, 16 miles E.N.K of Milan, with miinerous silk-mills. 

It is famous for the victory of the Imperialists, under Prince 
Eugene, over the French, under Vendome, l6lh August 1705, 
and for the defeat of the French, under Moicau, by the Rus¬ 
sians and Au.strian.s, under Suwariow, 27th Apiil 1799. Pop. 
5502 —A second C. is in the piovince of Cosenza, Calabiio, 
Cileviorc, 32 miles N. N.E. of the town of Coscnz.x. It has a 
cathedral and old ca.sllc, and m.inufatturcs of table-linen, cot¬ 
ton, silk, leather, and nil. Pop. about 8(XX), among whom are 
numerous Ainauts and Giecks.—A thud C. is in the pro¬ 
vince of Bali, which has some coppeiwoiks, and a pop. 
of 4219. 

Cass'areep is the inspissated juice of the bitter cassava toot, 
Jatiopha manthot, largely prcpaied in British Guiana .as a basis 
ol various sauces, and particulaily of the famous W. Indian 
pepperpot. It possesses lemarkablc antiseptic powers, and 
meat boiled with the addition of C. is found to keep veiy much 
longer than by ordinary boiling. G. was oiigiiially a ‘buck’ 
or native Indian preparation. The juice of which it is prcpaied 
is highly poisonous when newly cxpicssed, but the heat of boil¬ 
ing cntiiely dissipates the volatile poisonous matter. 

Caeaa'tion, Cour de, was established under the name of the 
Tribunal de C. by the law of 1st December l79t>. It -sits oil 
appeal on all final judgments, civil or ciiminal, of the inferior 
tribunals, especi-ally in matters affecting the due ndiiiinistratioii 
of justice, e.g., where iheie is a conflict of jnrisdiclioiis, 01 an al¬ 
legation of inteicst against the judge. It .annuls {caster, quotae, 

‘ quash’) all judgmenls in which lorms h.avc been violated, or a 
text of the law has been manifestly comiaveiied. flic sentences 
of fuges dePaix arc not subject to ajipcal. In all civil cases the 
appeal must he brought within three months froiij the date of 
the judgment appealed against: a peiiod extended to six months 
for Corsica, and twelve for Amcticaii colonists. I'hc appeal 
(except in cases of compulsoiy taking for puldic purposes) i'vfirst 
considered by the Bureau des Keqiieles, 01 ist Section of the 
Court, consisting of sixteen judges. The in/ituip of the appeal 
gives the names of the parlies ; the dispontij gives the law or laws 
m question. With the ajiiie.il niu.st he lodged a quittance de eon- 
signation d’amendc. A vote ol lhree-foiirlli.s of the Judges is re- 
quiiedinthe Section for definite rejection or admission. There is 
then a jireliminary icport by one judge, the case going before the 
2d or 3d Section (each of sixteen judgesl, .iccoidiiig to whether 
its subject-matter is civil or cnminal. The 1st Section also hears . 
certain appeals. In each Section eleven votes are required for 
a judgment, which, however, is not on the merits, a remit being 
made to the original court, or to the pioper court. A second 
appc.il IS .allowed in each case to the United Chambers (Law of 
April 1837), and the I’rocuieur-Gcncial may apiical for the 

f uhlie interest in the iiialtcrs mentioned in Art. 83, Code of Civil 
•rocedure. The salaries of the judges vary from 5000 to'2000 
frs., with a traUanmt equal to tlial of a deputy, in Parliament. 
There aie other officer-s, such as the lommis dc parquet and the 
giijfier en chef, connected with the couit. 

Cassa'va, the purified starch obtained from the roots of the 
inaiiioo plant, Janipha Manihot {Manihct utilissiutajtxA fatro- 
pha Manihot), and f. Lajffitngii. The jtiice of the C. plant is at 
first poisonous, but after b^ng concentmted by heat it becomes 
innocuous, and is known asaCassareep (q. v.). See Manioc and 
Tapioca. 
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CaMCiy'. or Mtmeepur, an independent state of Further 
India, on the frontier of Burmah, of which it was formerly n 
province. Area, 7584 sq. miles; pop. estimated at 30,000, the 
majority of whom are Brahminists. It lies mainly in a great 
valley, encircled by precipitous mountains, and watered by 
tributaries of the Irrawaddy. Its productions are cotton, tea, 
indigo, opium, toKicco, &c. Mnneepoor is the capital of C., 
which has been ruled by a native rajah since the Burmese wai 
of 1835, when the British occupied the country for a time. 

CasB'el, the French form of the German Kassel (q. v.). 

Oassel, also Oastel (the Caslettuni Afena/iiorum of the Ro¬ 
mans), a town and railway station in the depaitment of Nord, 
France, on a hill 16 miles S. of Dunkirk. 'I’hc view from 
Mont Cassel is singularly extensive. C. has manufactures of lace, 
linen, hosiery, hats, soap, and iiottery, and there are lirewerie.s, 
tanneries, and currying cstalilishments. It hirs besides an im¬ 
portant trade in cattle. Pop. (1872) 3069. 

Osea'ia, a genus of plants of the natural order 
Senna consists of thelcaliets of various species, e.ff., Alexandrian 
senna consists of the leaflets of C. aeutifaUa and C. cbovata, 
mixed with the leaves of other plants, .as well as the pods of two 
species of C. E. Indian or 'finivelly senna, a fine viiricty, con¬ 
sists of the leaflets of C. elongata. Aleppo senna is composed of 
the leaflets of C. cbovata, a native of Norlheni Africa, but also 
cultivated in India and elsewhere. C. Manlandica, of N. Ame¬ 
rica, possesses similar properties to the sennas mentioned, which 
are due to the presence of Cathartin (q. v.). Various other 
sennas arc known in commerce, but are of less value than the 
•receding. (See Senna.) More than too species of C. have 
•een described. The bark and roots of several si>ecioR of the 
E. and W. Indies and Mauritius are used as applications to 
ulcers and various skin diseases, and internally in diabetes and 
other diseases. The seeds of C. occi.ientalu serve in the Mauri¬ 
tius and in Central Africa as .a suiistitute for coftee. it is cul¬ 
tivated in both regions, but is a native of the 1 C. and \V. Indies. 
The seeds of C. absus and C. auHculata are used as a remedy 
for ophthalmia, and the bark of the latter species is also used in 
India for tanning leather. I'he pods of C. Fistula, the imdding- 
pijie tree—the C. pods, pipe C., orjiurging C. of the shops, aie 
used in medicine. The ofticiiwl part is the pulp surrounding the 
seeds, which is a mild laxative. 

C. hark, or China cinnamon (C. lignea), is laigely imported in 
Europe as a substitute for the tiue cinnamon. 'I’he oil of C, is 
similar to the oil of cinnamon. C. buds are its dried flower-buds. 
They are in appearance like cloves, and arc used in confectionery. 
The ‘C.’ of the ancients aud of the Old 'I'estamcnt is probably 
C. bark. 

Caaa'ia, orPoet’B Cnsia, is a shrub {Osyris alba) of the natu¬ 
ral order Santalacea, a native of the S. of Europe. Its bcauliful 
but modest appearance has attracted the altcntion of various 
poets. For instance, Keats speaks of— 

• The droopiti,; flowers 

Of whitest cassia, fresh from summer showers.* 

More prosaically the twigs are used for making crates. 

Cassia'nus, Joannes, was a monk of Scythian extraction, 
educated in a monastery at Bethlehem, who resided some time 
among the anchorites of Egypt before going to Constantinople, 
where he was ord.iincd deacon by Chrysostom. Having gone to 
Rome in 404, he was there ordained presbyter; and on the cap¬ 
ture of that city by the Goths (410) he settled at Massilia (Mar- 
.seille), where he founded a monastery and a nunnery; the 
former being the famous Abbey of St Victor, of which he him¬ 
self was abbot. Il is said to have contained 5000 inmates, and 
served as a model for similar institutions in Gaul and Spain. 
C. diqd about 433. The principles and rules of his monastic 
system may be seen in his De fnslitutis Carnobiorutn, and his 
Collaiiones Patrum Sceticorum. He is best known for his writ¬ 
ings against Augustine’s views on grace and works, on account 
of which he is regarded as the founder of eemi-Pelagianism 
(a V.). The best edition of C.’s works is that of Gaxaus (Anas, 
1628 ; Leips. 1733). Sec Wigger’s De yehanni C, (Rost. 
1824-35). 

Gass’leaii (Cassicus), a genus of American Tnussorial birds, 
belonging to the Conirostral section of that order, and related to 
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the familiar starlings {Sturnidm). The bill is conical in shape, 
sharp at the apex, and elevated on the forehead and towards 
its base. The ne.sts are constructed with much ingenuity, by 
weaving together vegetable materials, such as shre<£i of bark, 
&c. The fwiliar species (C. cris/atus) known as the crested 
C., or crested oriole, inhabiting Paraguay, Brazil, and Guiana, 
thus makes a nest about 36 inches long, and suspends it from the 
end of the branch of tall trees, in a position so as to secure it 
against the attacks of monkeys, serpents, and other invaders. 

Cassi'ni, the name of a family illustrious in the annals of 
.••cience. The first and greatest, Qiovanni Domenico O., cele¬ 
brated for his astronomical discoveries, was bom at PtTinaldo, 
near Nice, June 8, 1625. He studied at Genoa and Bologna, 
at tile latter of which places he became Profe.ssor of Astronomy 
ill 1650. His firjt work, Observationes Cometa Anns (1652-53), 
was ]>tiblished at Modena in 1653 ; and in 1664 and 1665 he 
obseived and determined at Rome the paths of two comets. 

Ho then investigated and rectified llie motions of Jupiter and his 
satellites; and thiough his Ephtmerides Beninienses Medicecrum 
Siderum (Bob 1668) attracted the attention of Louis XIV. of 
France, who invited C. to France, and appointed him in 1669 
Director of the Paris Oh.servatoiy. Here he made the fir.st 
ob-scivations, after Keplei’s, of the rodiac.d light; discovered 
four of Saturn’s satellites, and tlic dual chat.icter ot tliat planet’s 
ring ; gave the law of the moon’s axial rotation, and extended 
in 1683 tlic measurement of the arc of the meridi.in fiom Paris 
noiriiward, which had been begun by Picard in 1669. C. died 
at Paris, September 14, 1712. His treatises and memoirs are 
very miinerous; most are astronomical, and many weic natu¬ 
rally of transient interest aud importance. IIis Autobiography 
was published by his grandson, C. de Thury.—Jacques O., 
son of the preceding, and successor of his father at the Obseiva- 
tory, w.as born at Paris, Feliruaiy 18, 1677, and died at Thnry, 
near CIcimont, April lO, 1756. Fiom his father’s latest mcii- 
di.-in measurements, in wliich he assi.sted, he deduced that the 
earth was an olilong spheroid—a result quite antagonistic to 
Newton’s laws of the umveise. His view will be found in his 
JDe la Grandeur et de la Figure de la 7 'etre(Vsa. 1820). His 
I'liments ctAstronomie (P.-ir. 1740), with its supplementary volume 
of Tables Asti onom^uet, Grc. (Par. 1740), is his best work.— 
Ceaar Franpoia O. de Thury, son of Jacques C., wlmm he 
succeeded at the Observatory, was boin June 17, 1714, and died 
September 4, 1784. He is especially celebiatcd as a topogra¬ 
pher, his great Carte Topegraphique de France being unrivalled 
for its size and aecurai y. It was fmislied in 1793 by ins son, 
Jean Domioique, Comte de C. (born June 30, 1747, died 
tjetober l.S, 184s), wlio also succeeded his father in the Obser¬ 
vatory. Besides this great map of iSo leaves, the latter pul>- 
hshed the Atlas National (83 leaves, each of which repiesemcd 
a department) in 1791. With liim ended the famous family.-of 
C., for his son, Alexandre Henri Gabriel, Vicomte de 0 ., 
born at Paris, May 9, 17S1, had died April 16, 1832, while en¬ 
gaged in the publication of a botanical work, entitled Opuscules 
Phytolosiques (3 vols. 1826-34). See Vie de C, eente par lui- 
nitme, in the MSmrires pour seivir il rifistoire des Sciences et d 
cclle de PObservatedre Royal de Paris (iSlo), and Wio Lieges pro¬ 
nounced on the various membeis of the family in the Academic 
des Siicnees. 

Casaiodo'ruB, a I.atin writer, distinguished as scholar, states¬ 
man, and comiiilcr, was born at Scylaceum {Sqttillaee), in Cala¬ 
bria, 468 A.D. He was of noble family, and by his talents rose 
in favour witii Odoacer, under whom he filled several important 
•osition.s. After the fall and murder of Odoacer, he -attached 
limself to tlic fortunes of Theodoric, was appointed to the 
highest offices of the state, and conducted affairs with great 
ability and prudence. Fearing dangers ahead, he resigned his 
honours and withdrew to the country in 524 A.D., but was re¬ 
called after Theodoric’s death, and as Prime Minister resumed the i 
conduct of affairs. In his seventieth year he retired to his native ! 
province, founded the monastery of Viviers, and devoted the re¬ 
mainder of his long life to the copying of MSS., and the compil- , 
ing of manuals for the advancement of learning. He died about I 
568 A.o. His most important work—a valuable collection of ; 
state papers, entitled Variarum Fpistolarum Libri X//.—was j 
first printed at Augsburg in 1533. llis lost work, DeJtebus Gesti$ 
Gothorum, partly preserved to us in the abridgment of ^r- 
nandes, would have been of still greater value to the world. The 
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Benedictine Garet published an edition of C.’s works at Rouen 
(a vols. l 6 ib), to which is prefixed a Vita Cassiodori. 

Oauiope'ia, a constellation of the northern hemisphere, the 
principal stars of which form a somewhat straggling W, about as 
distant from the pole-star as the Tlough, but in the opposite 
direction. 

Oasaiquia'r^ a remarkable river of S. America, in the S. of 
Venezuela, links (like a canal) the Orinoco and the Rio Negro, ii 
tiibutary of the Amazon, and thus connects the two great water- 
systems in the N. and centre of the continent. It has a S.W. 
course dl 130 miles. 

OBJW'is, a genus of Caskrojiodoiti molluscs, including forms the 
shells of which are popularly known as ‘helmet-shells.’ 'I’licse 
shells form the objects so much employed for engraving camco.s 
upon—^the C. cornuta, or homed helmet, showing white cameos 
on a rich orange ground ; whilst the warty helmet (C. tubetosa) 
shows white on a deep red ground. 'I'he ruddy helmet [C. ruja) 
shows saffron-yellow c.ameos on an oiange giound ; whilst the 
queen conch (C. AJadagascariensis) exhibits, when cut, a white 
on a claret-coloured ground. All the species of C. are inhabi¬ 
tants of warm seas. 

CasBiterides. SeeScii.i.v Tsr.xs. 

OaBfl'ius, 0 ., XiOnginus, a celebrated Roman who hidd the 
office of Quaestor under Crassiis in the Parthian expedition, 11.c. 
53, in which he greatly distinguished himself. On the breaking 
out of the civil war he sided with I’onipcy ; w.as taken piisoncr 
by Cxsar, but afterwards pardoned and promoted. 11144 lie. 
he was made pnttor f'tirgiinus, and was promised the pioviin e 
ol Syria ; but ids mean and jealous nature led him to coiisjnre 
against the man to whom he owed everything. He soon won 
over to his base design many of the malcontents of the aristocracy, 
and amongthem Biutus, whose lialf-sislcr, Junia, he had married 
C. carried his plot into execution iSth Maich 44 B.c., and at the 
distribution of jirovinces among the assassins received Cyrenc. 
Dissatisfied, he left the city, seized Syria, united his forces with 
those of Biutus, plundered Rhodes and l.yeia, crossed the 
Hellespont, and manlied through Thiace to Philijipi, where he 
encountered Ochivian and Antony, 42 b.c. The left wing under 
C. was repulsed by Antony, while the light under Hiutus iouicd 
the troops of Octavian. C., ignorant of the success of his con¬ 
federate, ordered his freediii.'in Pindarus to run Iiim through the 
body with the very weapon with winch he had, pierced (. a'sar. 
C. was a man of r.isli and violent temper, but of refined and 
scholarly tastes, and an Kpicurean in philosophy. 

Casslxts, Purple of, is a sulistancc pioduced when a 
solution of protochloiide of tin is mixed with one of a salt of 
oW. It is named from its discoverer, C. of Leyden (i6S(). 
'here are several recipes for its preparation, one of tlic.se 
being as follows:—A solution of pcotocliloride of tin is 
added to a solution of perchloride (sesquichloridc) of iron, till 
the mixture assumc.s a green tint; this is then added diop by 
drop to a dilute solution of chloride of gold free fiom nitiic acid, 
and the browfii precipitate which scpaiales after tweiity-foui liouis 
is washed and dried. P. of C. is sometimes employed in stain¬ 
ing glass and porcelain ro.se or purple : it w'as formerly used in 
medicine. Its production affords a valuable me,ms of lecogiiisiiig 
either gold or tin. It appears to consist of a mixture in vaiying 
proportions of finely divided metallic gold and binuxidc of tin 
or staimic acid (SnO,). 

Oauivelau'nvB, a Itiitish chief in high rcjuile as a wariior, 
ruled over the countiy N. of the Thames, and was Invested with 
supreme command on Cscsar’s second invasion of Britain, 54 b.c. 
Ctesar, learning the site of his capital, attacked and took it, on 
which C, fled and soon after sued for peace, which he obtained 
on giving hostages and promising to pay an annual tribute. 

OsUSb'ocIx (Fr. casaqut, Ital. casana'S is a clerical vestment, 
of the nature of a long garment, fitting tiglit, and reaching to the 
ground. In the Roman Catholic Church the colour fur ordinary 
derOT is black ; for bishops, violet; for cardinals, scarlet; and 
for Uie pope, white. In the Anglican Church the usual colour 
for all orders of the clergy is black. 

Oaas'owaty (Casuariut), a genus of Cursorial birds, includ¬ 
ing several species, and belonging to the .SrywMiVmVfir, or Ostricli 


family. They inhabit the Moluccas, New Guinea, New Britain, 
and N. Austridia. The best-known species <C. gakatas) was 
first brought alive to Kiiropc by the 
Dutch, ft stands about 5 fitet in 
height. Tlie toes number three on 
C-lch foot, and arc piovided with 
claws of nearly equal size, the claw 
of the inner toe being usually the 
longest. It is dislingiiislied by a 
homy crest of varied colouts on the 
head, whence the sjiccific n.-inic gale- 
atus. The head and neck arc naked, 
but are piovided with long, jien- 
d.int wattles. The plumage, like 
that of other cursorial biids, i» of 
a loose, unconnected chaiacter. The rudimcnt.avy wings are 
fuiuislicd each with five pointed cjuills, d^ltilule of barbs. The 
body plumage is bl.uk, .and ronsist.s of long, pendant t.athcis, 
very much rc.sembbiig haiis in gciicial ajiptaraiice. The males 
are smaller than the female.s, and sit upon the eggs. The food 
consists of glass, .seeds, and fruits ; these birds swallowing stones 
and haul substances, like tlie ostiichps, to assist the triturating 
jjowers ol the gu/aul. The eggs aie giecnish. 'i'he feet and 
wings aie used as uig.ins of defence; and each wing possesses 
a terminal .sjiur. 

Cassytlia’ceoD, a natural order of jilants, hy some considered 
a section of the Laurc.UiP, consisting alone of the genus Cassylha, 
of which llicic arc nine sjiccies, all leafless pai.idlie twineis, 
resembling the dodders m li.ibit. In Austiaha, some of them 
are called : crub-vinc-s, and in jilaccs grow so thickly a.s to make 
liavsl .ilmosl impossihlc-. The while drupes of C. luscutijorntis 
of N. Austiah.x aie edilile. C. /ilt/ctwis of India is used by 
the Brahmins for seasoning their biiltci-niilk, and also, when 
mixed with ses.amum oil, for slieiigthening the hair. In medi¬ 
cine It is employed to clc.-nise iiiveici.rtc ulceis ; and the juice, 
mixed with sugai, is considered an infallible remedy for iiill.imcd 
eyes. All the spei-ics ate tropical, but are foiinel both in tb J 
Ne-w and Old Worlds. 

CftSt, a lOjuiMluttion of a model— ns a work of sculpture 
or other production ol fictile or mcthaniia! ait—ohtained by 
pouring or pressing pl.islei, w.ax, metal, or other substance 
while in a fluid or ductile st.ite into a Mould (i). v.). 'i’he art 
of casting is of the highest aiiliijnily, and leas been of gieat 
value in iiiuUi|)lying imjiicssioiis of the chief noiki of sculpture-, 
and of the industiial and decorative arts, and thus pl.icing fomis 
of beauty and ailicle-s of use in ihe hands of people of all cla.sscs 
and nations. Keiiroeluctioiis of busts, statues, A:c., iii bionze ate 
('. : but the jiiocess, when ajiplied gencially to wijfks in metal, 
is called Founding (i|. v.). 

Castalia, a fountain on Mount Parnassus, c.allcd aficis the 
nyinjih ol that name. Being sacred to Apollo and the Mu.ses, 
its watcis wcie fabled to bestow the jioclic .illlatus. 

Casta'Uo or Caatell'io tthe Latinised foim eif Cbdtei/ion), 
Scbastlen, a Ficncli Protestant thee.logiau, born in Daujffiink 
in l 5 >Si about 1540 iiresenled to tlic chair of Humanity 
at Geneva by Calvin. Bainslied fiom this city in consequence 
of a qu.arrcl with his jialion, hcrepaiicd to Basel in 1544, where 
he obtained the Gicck chair, and wlie-re he died, 20lh December 
1563. C.’s chief woik is a Latin tran.sIalion of the Bible, of • 
winch the best edition is tli.il of Basel (fob >573). In addi¬ 
tion to mime-rous theeil'igic.el lie.itises, he jmblisheel an eelitiun, 
of Xcnojihon (1540), and I.aiiii tianslatioiis of the Iliad (1561) 
and Oelysscy (1567). 

Casta'nea. .See CiirsTNirr. 

Cas'tanots, a musical instiument of percussiyn, consisting of 
two small shejl-shajicd pie-ecs of wood or ivory stiuck together 
by the foicfingcr iiiiel iliumb. '1 hey aie little used except in 
ballets, to biing out the ibythni of Ihe dance. 

Castad'os, Don Francisco Xavier de, Duke of Baylen, 
one of the few ,Spaiii.auls who showed generalship as well ai 
gallantry in the Peninsula* War, was born at Madrid in 1796, 
and studied the military ift-t in Pnissia. Along with his sul>- 
oidinate, the Swiss soldier Aloys Reding, he performed the 
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wonderful feat of compelling (July 22, iSu8) a French army 
of 20,000 men under General Dupont to surrender at Baylen. 
lie fought under Wellington in various battles of the war j and 
although from his blunt manners he was no favourite at court, 
his talents procured him various important military ofTices. He 
died, 24 tb September 1852, 

CaatanoBper'mam, a genus of plants of the order Ltgunti- 
mstr (sub-order PapUionacea). C. austraU yields the Morelon 
Bay (Queensland) ‘chestnuts,’ so called from these seeds, when 
roasted, having the flavour of chestnuts. 

Oaste. The divisions of C., as stated in the Code of Menu 
and the Vedas, are as follow :—(i) The Bmkmins, or sacred class, 
whose persons are sacred ; they study the Vedas, legislate for 
the other classes, live upon aims (which include gifts on occa¬ 
sions of religious ceremony), and are exempt fioin taxation 
and Irom capital punishment. Tliey also teach the Vedas ; 
part of their life is that of an anchorite, but Us final object is 
peaceful meditation on the divine onler. (2) A'shaltyas, the 
military class, from whom officers of Government are selected, 
and by whom the executive is carried on. Their duties are, to 
‘give alms, to sacjificc, to read the Veda, to shun sensual grati¬ 
fication, and to defend the people.’ Like the Brahmins, they 
have important privileges in criminal law. (3) Vaisyas, or mer¬ 
cantile class, who cultivate the land, breed cattle, carry on trade, 
and lend at interest. (4) Sutinjs, or lowest class, servants 
chiefly of the Brahmins ; they arc incapable of reading the Vedas 
and of accumulating properly, and even (except in times of 
scarcity) of independent industry. Abusive language used by a 
Sudra towards a supeiior is punished by the loss of the tongue ; 
while the penance for killing a Sudra is only what is required 
in the case of killing a cat. Although thus .socially depressed, 
the Sudras are not slaves. Mixture of C. is prohibited by degra¬ 
dation of the offspring, as where the son of a Brahmin wom.an 
and a Sudra becomes a Chand.ala. 'J'he above quadruple divi¬ 
sion is merely theoretical, the actual division of the Hindu 
population beinfr into Brahmins and .Sudr.as, and into a great 
number of special castes, which vaiy from one part of the 
country to another, and arc often founded on distinctions of 
trade or locality. 'I'hus the Coolies, the Zemindars (laiicV- 
holdens), the K.aits (wiiters), have been called castes ; so also 
the Rajpoots, the Goojur.-.. C. as it is dcsciibcd in the 
Sliasters, the Derma I'urana, and the Commentaries of the 
I'lindits, probaldy never exi.sted j in whatever degree it 
existed, the intercomse with Great Britain must have con¬ 
stantly diminished its effects, especially in indu.strial re¬ 
lations. For instance, English merchants rank only as Sudias, 
yet they can hire as servants natives of the highest C. In S. 
India, indeed, wealthy native Sudras have been known to hire 
Bralimins as cooks. C. is, in fact, a mass of heterogeneous and 
often inconsistent regulations with regard to the lawfulness of 
eating and drinking, the intercourse of one class with another, 
&c It docs not secure tlic principle of hereditary professions, 
aud the prohibition of intermarriages may be regarded as its 
most prominent feature in modern times. The regulations of 
the East India Company in many respects gave a mi-slakcn en¬ 
couragement to C. conceived as an absolute division of employ¬ 
ments. Thus the R.ajpoots (the descendants of the Kshatryas) 
were admitted to the array os Sepoys, while the Coolies, Choo- 
mars. Mullahs, &c., wore excluded; Vakeels (lawyers) and 
Moonsiffs (or inferior judges) were maintained in the administra¬ 
tion of justice, and native Christians were in 1814 actually 
declared incapable ‘of filling any public office of respectability.’ 
'J'he influence of C. in contracting the feeling of brotherhood 
within certain limits, and so begetting pride and apathy for what 
is outside, has been to deaden patriotism and make the 
Hindus accept without question an arbitrary rule. To awaken 
them by all means to a sense of political and social responsibility 
is the main problem of the present enlightened administration. 
A striking illustration of the inherent selfl.shna>s of C., and, per- 
hajis, also of their tni.st in the undivided authority of Govern¬ 
ment, occurs in the practice of theft (dteoitee), which often 
ray.agcs a neighbourhood, simply because there is no public 
tpint, the misfortunes of one C. not being those of another. 
The good discipline which the Sepoy troops rapidly attained has 
been attnbuted partly to this want of, political solidari^, and to 
the fact that off parade the native rtgimeiits (both officers and 
men) associated rather according to C, and relmon than accotd- 
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ing to rank, which made conspiracy difficult. In the great 
mutiny of 1857, the loyally of the Sepoys in the iiAurrections 
of Benares (1781 and 1801) and M}rsore (1807) is sometimes 
forgotten. On the other hand, military discipline has inter¬ 
fered with, and tended to destroy, special rules of C.— f.g., 
in marching troops beyond the Indus, in providing the cavalry 
with hogskin saddles, in prohibiting the eating of meals naked, 
and, .above all, in ignoring C. in the selection of officers. So 
far as civilisation has gone under the system of village communi¬ 
ties, it may lie admitted that C. has acted usefully as a conserva¬ 
tive force, but it seems inconsistent with an advance beyond that 
system ; and in social relations outside the communitjaits im¬ 
moral tendency is sufficiently obvious. It is responsible for much 
of the perjury practised by even re.spectable witnesses in the 
courts of justice, and it also favoured tlic growth of the Thugs, 
the I’indarrces, and the Sennassie Fakirs, coalitions for the com¬ 
mission of crime which could not have existed without the sanc¬ 
tion of C. It lias also retarded the intercourse of Europeans 
and natives, and among its minor eftccts may be noticed the 
ridiculous ptmctilics of domestic servants in Bengal and else¬ 
where. Particular castes, as the Rajpoots of Rajasthan, from the 
difficulty of intermarriage, practised infanticide. In many cases 
the Brahmins (the symbol of whose order is the poila or sacred 
thread) have sunk into coarse leligioiis mendicity. It lias been 
contended that either C. or some other stringent system of 
minute positive morality was necessary to .sustain the Hindu 
character ag.iinst an enervating climate and the frequent con¬ 
vulsions of foreign conquest; iii support of this the degraded 
state of the Pariahs, or castelcss class, has been quotcii. 
This may have been the case when C. was strong enough 
to punish both crimes and meie inoial delinquencies, but in 
Its pre.sent state C. is entirely iqiposcd to social order and 
progress. To ihc instance of the Pariahs may be opposed 
that of the Sikh lubes, whose gieat leader, Naiiik Baba, 
abolished C. m the early part of llie 161I1 c. It was, how¬ 
ever, at one time debated whether G. should not be recog¬ 
nised by the missionaries at Christian communion, and used 
as a means of discipline in school. The tiifliiig and supersti¬ 
tious ceremonialism of C., whicli tlie spre.id of education, 
especially among women, dues moie to de.stroy than any direct 
attack of positive law or missionary enterprise, may be .seen 
in chap. 4, ‘on economics,’ and chap. 3, ‘ on diet,’ of the Code 
of Menu, and in Kurma Iothtna, a Sanskrit work on ‘do¬ 
mestic duties.’ A vigoious protest against C. is at present 
made by Baboo Chundci .Sen’s new I'heistic Church of Calcutta. 
Theorists have tried to derive C. from tlie fact of conquest, of 
superior beauty in one race, of a double migration (an intenne- 
diary class being produced by fusion), &c. It wouhl rather 
appear to be a religious institution, founded on the once natuial 
tendency to hereditary employments and the necessity for ab¬ 
stinence and puiiticaliun in tropical climates. The notions of 
pui ity and impurity were no doubt manipulated by the priest¬ 
hood. It is remarkable that tradition assigns the institution of 
C. to gods : in India to Biahma, in Egypt to Isis, in Bactria to 
Diemscliid, in Assyria to Maliabad. The reformer Buddha 
opposed himself to C., but his followers in Ccylop were forced 
to re-establish it, the Radias of Ceylon being equivalent to the 
Pariahs of India. Aniptre has shown reason for supposing that 
in Egypt there were no castes proper. See Muir’s Sanskrit 
Texts (vol. ii. 1870); M‘Nagliten’s Principles of Hindu Law 
(7th ed. by Wilson); Talboys Wheeler’s /fist, of Inilui (vol. i.); 
Sherring's Castes of Benares (1868) ; People of India (Govern¬ 
ment publication), edited, with photographic illustrations, by 
Watson and Kaye (6 vols. 1868-72); Steele’s Castes of the 
iJekhan; Colebrooke’s Knumeration of Indian Classes (in his 
Asiatic Reiearthes, vol. v.), and the Memorandum in his Life 
(1872); Report on Progress and Condition of India (1873). 

Oasteggio. Sec Montebkllo. 

Oeis'tel, a town in the Hessc-Rhine province, on the right 
bank of the Rhine, nearly opposite Mainz, of which it forms a 
fortress of defence, and with which it communicates by a float¬ 
ing bridge. It is on the Wiesbaden Railway, and has an active 
trade in cattle. Pop. (1S71) 5245. C., os its name indicates, is 
of Roman origin, and occupies the site of a pi,ace called Castel- 
turn Mattiaeorum, which forms the subject of one of Becker’s 
works (Wiesb. 1863). C. is the name of several other small 
towns and villages in Germany. 
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Outel is also a prefix to the names of numerous places in 
Italy, Spainf and France, of which the following merit notice :— 
CAST£L-Boi.oaNE'sR, a town of Italy, province of Ravenna, 
22 miles W.S.W. of tliat city. Here the Milanese defeated the 
Florentines in 1434. 

Castei,-Buo'no ('fair castle’), a town of .Sicily, province 
of Palermo, 8 miles S.El. of Cefalu, It is noted for its mineral 
springs. Pop. 

CASTBI-FIDART 30 , a town in Italy, province of Ancona, near 
I.oretto, among low-lying hills between the rivers Aspis and 
Musone. It was biought into prominence by a crushing'defeat 
inflicted ftn the Papal troops under General 1 -amoricieie by the 
Piedmontese under General Cialdini, on September 8, i86o. 
Pop. 6275. 

CastflfkAnVo, a town of N. Italy in the province of Treviso, 
on the river Musone, about 14 miles W. of Treviso. It contains a 
cathedral and large palace. Pop. 9319. C. was taken, January 
12, 1801, by the Ficnch, who also here defeated the Austrians, 
November 23, 1805. 

Castel-Gahdoi.'fo, a town of Central Italy, province of La- 
tium, situated on Lake Albano, 11 miles S.K. of Rome. It is 
in the midst of very beautiful scenery, and was long a .stronghold 
of the .‘^avclli family. 

Castei-I.ama're (‘castle by the sea’), a fortified city of .S. 
Italy, piovince of Naples, about 17 miles S. K. of the city of 
Naples. It has a catherlial, a royal palace, and an ancient castle, 
built in the 12th c. 'I'herc arc linen, silk, and cotton manufac¬ 
tories, besides dockyards and tanneries, and the town is resorted 
to for its hot baths and mineral .springs. C. stands near the site 
of the ancient Slabia, sacked by Sylla during the social war, and 
from the luins of which C. has been for the most pait constructed. 
I’op. 21,794. *^1'® convents there is an image of the 

Virgin of extraordinary sanctity in the eyes of the peasantiy, 
who annually visit her shrine, 

Castli-Lamarf,, a town in Sicily, on a gulf of the same name, 
20 miles liX of Trapani It exports wine, fiuit, manna, and some 
cotton. Pop. 8oc«. 

CastellamonTe (‘ castle on the hill ’), a town of N. It.aly, 
province of Turin, lo miles S.W. of Iviea. It has an ancient 
castle, extensive market-place, manufactures of pottery, and a 
trade in wine, cattle, and dairy prcxluce. Pop. 5641. 

CaS'I EM-a'na, a town of Italy, province of Bari, 25 miles S.E. 
of the city of Bari Trade m fruits, wine, &c. Pop. 9691. 

CASTF.t.LANE''rA, a town of Italy, province of Lecce, on the 
railway connecting Baii and Taianto, 21 miles N.W. of the latter. 
It is the seat of a bishop, and has a cathedral and several con- 
vent.s. Cotton is among the chief pioducts of the district. Pop. 
6525. 

Castei,i.az' 70 , a town of N. Italy, province of Alessandria, 
on the Bormida, 5 miles S.W. of the town of Alessandria. 
Pop.*5749. 

Castelleo'NE, a walled town of N. Italy, in the N.W. of the 
province of Cremona, on the railway between Cremona and 
Bergamo, t6 miles N.W. of the former. The neighbourhood 
produces cereals, silk, cheese, honey, &c. Pop. about 600O. 

Castei.l'on, de i.a Plana, the capital of a province of the 
same name, Spain, on the Valer.cia-Catalonian Railway, 3 miles 
W. of the Mediteirancnii, It lies in a fertile plain {La L’iana), 
is a modern town, surrounded by a wall pierced by eight gates, 
and has active manufactuies of hemp, linens, sailcloth, &c. Pop. 
19,297. The province of C. is in great part mountainous, and 
has an area of 20$ sq. miles, and a pop. (18701 of 296,222. 

Castelnau'parY, a flourishing town of Fiance, department 
of Aiide, 25 miles S.E. ot Toulouse by railw.sy. It lies on the 
Canal du Midi, which here widens into a fine b.-i.sin {U reservoir 
de St EerrM) 1200 feet long and 900 broad, with extensive quays 
and wharves. It has a court of the fitst instance, a commercial 
college, and an exchange, with manufactures of cloth, litieti, 
chalk, glass, and brick. Pop. (1872) 7721. C. stands on the 
site of the ^Ihic Castrum novum Arianorum (‘ the new castle 
of the Arians ’), of which the present name is a corruption, and 
was at one time capital of the county of I.auragni8. It witnessed 
a bloody conflict between Raymond of Toulouse and Simon de 
Montfort in 1212, and was taken and burned by the Black Prince 
in 13S5f But was rebuilt eleven years later. 

Castei.NUO'vo (* new castle'), a fortified seaport in the S. 
of Dalmatia, Austria, at the entrance to the Bay of Cattaro. 
It has a naval school. Fop. of commune (1870), 6105 ; of town, 


540.—C. is also the name of a small village in ' the Coast-Ijind' 
in the same empire, 21 miles S.E. of Trieste. Pop. of commune 
(1870), 6718. 

CASTEt.-VETRANO, a town in Sicily, province of Trapani, 46 
miles S.W. of Palermo, has coial and alabaster industries. 
Pop. (1872) 20,420. 

Oastell'an, the keeper of a castle, an officer of respectable 
rank in the middle ages. He was generally a man of some pro¬ 
perty of his own, and had a voice in the local administration of 
justice. In Poland, after the 161I1 c., the title of C. qualified 
the holder of a certain amount of pvopeity for a seal in the 
upper legislative cluimbcr or senate. 

Castiglione (‘ little castle "I, an old town in the province 
of Catania, S. Italy, a little to the N. of Mount .dstiia. It over¬ 
looks the valley of the Canl.sro, and ha.s a ti.lned castle and an 
old church with a picturesque dome. l’oj*5000. C. rcvoltcil 
against Frederick of Aragon in the war of the Vespers, icqy. 

Gastiglio'ne, Baldassarr'e, Count, an Italian statesman 
and htlLraleur, was born 6lh December 1478, at Casatico, M.sn- 
Ina. lie studied at Milan, was sent as ambassador from Guido- 
baldo, Duke of Urbino, lo Henry VJII. of England, and wus 
biglily trusted by Popes I.eo X. and Clement V'll. He died at 
Toledo, 2d February 1529. C.’s most famous woik, 11 Ltb>o del 
Coiiegiano (Venice, 1528; at Padua in 1733), containing instruc¬ 
tions how to become an accomplished courtier, is w ritten with 
exipiisite grace. He also ronqioscd poems in I.atiii and in Italian, 
which are models of elegance. His Letters (2 vols. I’aJ. 1769-71) 
are important, both ftoin a litciary and a political point of view. 
See Budik’s J.atetuisihe JJubter, vol. il pp. 136-183. 

Castiglione, Carlo Ottavio, Count, an luli.an linguist 
and archaeologist, was born at Milan in 1795- Ha published in 
1819 a description of the Kufic coins in the cabinet of Brcra 
there, which at once established his reputation as an antiquarian. 
In 1819 he was a eollaborateur with -Angelo Mai in editing some 
fragments of Ulfllas’ translation of the Bible into Mocso-Gothio, 
discovereil by the latter among the palimpsests of the Ambrosian 
Library. These C. afterwaiils followed up by fragments of some 
of the Pauline epistles, enriched with erudite cxcuisuscs. He 
died at Genoa, loth April 1S49. His Biogr.ipliy by Biundclli 
appeared at Milan in 1856. 

Castigriione dell'e Slivie'ra, a town of N. Italy, pro¬ 
vince of Brescia, 22 miles N. F.. of the city of Mantua. Il has 
two beautiful chuiches and a Ilualrc, and was at one time a resi¬ 
dence of a younger branch of the ducal house of Gonraga. C. 
is walled and defended by an old castle. Near it Bonaparte 
defeated the Austrians under Wurmser in 1796. In t^e neigh¬ 
bourhood is Solferiiio, where Napoleon HI. in 1859 also defeated 
the Austrians. Pop. $70$. 

• 

Castiglione, Lago di, in the province of Siena, Central 
Italy, is 10 miles long and I to 3 broad, receives several rivers, of 
which the chief is the Bnma, and is connected with the Mediter¬ 
ranean by a canal 42 miles long. 

Castilo' (so called fiom the numerous castles erected ns a 
defence against the Moors), foimcily the name of an independent 
kingdom of Spain, has no longer a political or administrative 
meaning, but geographically denotes that poiiion of the great 
central plateau bounded N. by the CantabiMn Mountains, S. 
by the Sierra Morena, E. by the hilL of Aragon, and W. partly 
by Leon and partly by the I'oilugiicse frontier. A mountain 
range divMes it into Old ( lUrja) ami New {Kue^'ai C., the foinicr 
of which is now subdividcif into twelve piovinces, having a 
total area of 72,447 sq. miles, and a pop. (1S70) of 3,182,667, and 
the latter into five, with an aiea of 30,882 sq. niiles, and a 
pop. (1870) of 1,541,772. Old C. is in great part an arid wa.ste, 
but in the E,, as in the provinces of Buigos.and .Soria, there are 
many fertile valleys ami plains, producing excellent w)ieat, 
maize, wine, &c. Il is about 30CX) feet above the sea, has a 
gentle westward slope, and is watered by llie Duuro and its 
tributaries. The rich mineral resources aic still unwrnught, but 
there is extensive cattle-rearing in the highlands, which here and 
there are covered with forests of chestnut, oak, fir, and pine. 
New C. is almost a counterpart of the more northerly divuion, 
but lies 1800 feet lower, and 3 more fertile in the production of 
corn and wine. It also yields in some parts olive oil, saffron, 
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hemp, silk, and fruits. There are exteirsive mines of salt, lead, 
and quicksilver. Railways now traverse both districts, though 
most of the produce is still conveyed on the backs of mules. 
In ^th divisions the climate is one of ^eat extremes. The 
Arab conquest of Spain included the whole of C. In ^33, 
while the Ommiades were engaged in the subjugation of Mo¬ 
rocco, Fernando Gonialcs converted the district of Burgos, an 
offshoot of I.«on, into an indraendent state. It passed by in¬ 
heritance (1028) to Sancho III., of Navaire, who, at his death 
in 1036, made it a kingdom, and placed it under his son, Fer¬ 
nando I. the Great. This king wrested l.eon and Navarre from 
his two brothers, and on his death divided his dominion between 
his three sons. Alonso VI. of l.eon, who succeeded his brother as 
King of C., conquered the Moorish territory of Toledo in 1085, 
and held it as New C. for a short time. In 1230 it was perma¬ 
nently annexed by Fernando III., who founded a lasting dynasty. 
His most illustrious successor was his son, Alfonso X. (q. v.). 
Isabella, sister of Enrique IV. of C, mariied the Crown Prince, 
Fernando of Aragon, in 14C9, and succeeded her brother in 1474, 
so that on the death of Juan II. of Aragon the two lands were 
united. (See Fekdinand the Catholic, and Isabella.) 
Fernando conquered Granada in 1492, and Navarre in 1512, 
thus bringing the whole of Spain under one rule. Intrigues, 
rebellions, and domestic strifes were what prevented C. from 
asserting at a much earlier period its pre-eminence, on account 
of its stronger and more central position, over all the other 
Spanish states. The Castilians are distinguished lor more than 
Spanish haughtiness, and their language is that of the educated 
clas.ses and of the national literatuie. 

Castillo'a, a genus of plants of the natural order Arfecarfarta. 
C.fiastua is said to yield all the india-rubbers ol Central America, 
Equador, New Granada, and the W. Indies, which are known 
commercially as * W. Indian, Carthagena, Nicaragua, Honduras, 
Guyaquil, and Guatemala rubbers ’ {Collins}. 

Oastill'on, a town in the department of Gironde, France, on 
the Dordogne, 10 miles W. of Lilboume by railway. Here the 
Finglish were vanquished by Charles VI 1 . of France, July 1453. 
Montaigne, the essayist, was born and died in the vicinity. 

Oaat'ingr. n technical term in the art of Angling (q. v.), de¬ 
noting the throwing of the line. It should be raised gently from 
the water, so as not to be broken should a fish seize the lure at 
the last moment. It should then be waved over the light or 
left shoulder, then sharply propelled so as to cause the luic to 
fall on the spot at which the fish is expected to be lying. Care 
must be taken not to give the forward movement until the whole 
of the line is at a right angle, behind, to the rod ; otherwise the 
artificial fly, or bait, will probably be jerked off, and the line 
will not fall straight on the water, the lure, consctjuently, not 
reaching the desired spot In artificial fly-flsliing, it is well to 
raise the pioint of the rod slightly when the fly is falling, so as to 
cause it to fall lightly, which is naturally, on the water. 

CaiHng-Nei, a kind of net for the catching of fisli, used, with 
various modifications, in different parts of the world. Those 
used in England aie usually about 15 or 16 feet in circumfer¬ 
ence. They are netted in the shape of a cone, hut so as to be 
capable of being spread out in a flat circle, to whose circumfer¬ 
ence perforated leads are attached, with strings to raise the net 
after it has been sunk. The edges being raised first, they are 
then drawn together, and the net is lifted. The C.-N. is an ille¬ 
gal implement for the capture of river-trout. See Nets. 

Casting Vote is the vote which the piesidcnt of an assembly 
is usually empowered to give in the event of the other votes 
being equally divided. The right to give the C. V. does not, 
however, exist by common law; it must be created by statute, 
or figreement, or immemorial usage. In the House of Commons, 
the Speaker has the C. V. In the House of Lords, the Speaker’s 
vote IS counted with the rest, and in case of an emiality of votes 
the non-cenUnts are held to have the majoiity. In an election 
of a memlier of Parliament for a county or borough, if there is 
an equality of votes, the reluming officer, if a registered elector 
of the county or borough, is einpowered to give the C. V. 

Cast Iron is iron containing from 2 to 5 per cent, of carbon, 
li is hard, crystalline, comparaliv'^ly brittle, and readily fusible 
In an ordinary furnace. It is rd'anufactured in the form of 
•pigs’ in the Bl.ast-Furnace (q. v.). The C. I. of commerce 
SO 


varies very much in quality. ‘ Foundry pig,’ or grey iron, is 
known as Nos. l, 2, and 3, and ‘forge pig,^or while iron, as 
Nos. 4 and 5. No. 1 is used for fine castings; Nos. 2 and 3 are 
harder, stronger, and more suitable for large structures ; Nos. 4 
and S roolt at lower temperatures ; they are very hard and 
strong, but so_ brittle as to be of little use except for conversion 
into wrought iron. It is generally supposed that the differences 
between grey and white iron arc due to the different states in 
which the carbon exists in them, but this does not seem to be 
definitely proved. See Iron. 

Oae’tle (Lat. casttUum, dim. of castrum, ‘a fortified place’), 
oiigiiially a military post protected by walls and o'tner de¬ 
fences ; later a fortified residence. From the commencement 
of the historical period fortified works existed in Britain, 
and it is considered piobable that, in many cases, the Roman 
camps which mark so many of tire commanding positions of the 
country, were constructed on sites that had previously been occu¬ 
pied os strongholds by the tribes that Csesar conquered. Of dis¬ 
tinctively British woiks, the chief, according to Britton, are the 
Herefordshire Beacon (Woicestershiie), llic Caer - Caradoc 
(.Shropshire), Mocl-Arlhur (Hmtshire), Chun C. (Cornwall), 
Maiden C. (Dorsetshire), the Caterthuns (Forfarshire), and the 
B.irmkin of Edit (Abcrdcenshiie). Of the Roman castles in 
Britain, the oldest is supposed to he Richhoroiigli C. in Kent, 
in the remains of which the leading features of the stationary en¬ 
campments (casOa stativa) are still traceable. During the earliest 
English period, the fortresses which existed in the island weie 
neither impoitant nor numerous, and no authcntic.nted lemaiiis 
of them arc extant. Propcily, the C. •building eia in England 
commenced shortly after the Noiman conquest. According to 
the Chronicle, it was cnoi moiisly accelerated by the civil confusions 
and social disorders ol Steplien’s reign. Such was the activity of 
the Norman barons in rearing castellated i esidences, that England, 
in proportion to her population, is richer in castles, especially of 
the strictly Norman or round-arched Gothic age, than any country 
in Europe. The Tower of London, and the Castles of Rochester, 
Norwich, Rising, are, as early examples, unmatched either in 
France or Germany, while among later structures the Castles of 
Raglan, Chepstow, Kenilworth, Warwick, and Windsor are uii- 
rivalled for piciiiresque beauty and aiclntectural magnificence. In 
Domesday Book forty-nine castles are named, and during the 
reign of Stephen the number erected is said to have been 1115. 
But in England, as in every country in Europe, the C.-budd¬ 
ing tastes of the first barons weie found to be inconvenient, and 
the numerous strongholds of the countiy were as often held 
against the king as for him, Henry II., therefore, enacted that it 
was unlawful to erect a C. or fortify a residence without licence. 
In Scotland there are no remains of Norman castles, for no Nor¬ 
man families had succeeded in taking root in Scotland uiilil the 
Norman style of arclniecture had developed into pointed Gethic. 
But of castles in the latter style there arc in Scotland a number 
of fine examples. The oldest of these, perhaps, is Hermitage, 
erected in Liddesdale prior to 1244, and the cause of an invasion 
of Scotland in that year by the King of England, who regarded 
the erection of this great bolder fortress as practically a thieat 
on the part of his northern neighbours. Other examples of 
Scottish castles of the pointed Gothic period are those of Both- 
well, Caerlaverock, KJIdrummy, and Dirleton. The Castles of 
Edinburgh, Stirling, Dumbarton, &c., which are mentioned from 
the earliest times, were places of defence, but were not castles 
in the strict sense: they were rather fortified ramparts 
enclosing unfortified buildings, often built of wood. The 
border reel Tower (q. v.) sprang up as a necessity during 
the war of independence to provide against sudden surprise. 
The Norman C., in its simplest form, consisted of a central 
keep or stronghold, with a court (in which were situated 
the stables and other inferior buildings, and offices) protected 
by walls, often fortified by towers, and surrounded by a fosse 
or ditch, across which access was obtained into the C. by 
a drawbridge and gate-house. After the invention of gun< 
powder, castles which, however strongly fortified, could present 
no adequate defence against artillery, ceased to be built in 
England; and in the erection of the later baronial structures, 
convenience and architectural effect are the objects chiefly aimed 
at in the plan of the building. 

OMtlqbfir' (in the Four Masters, ‘ Caislen-an-Bharra^As 
called by Downing, 1680, Castle Barry j belonged to the Kirrys 
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after tlie English invasion), the capital of Mayo County, Ireland, 
on a river #f the same name, 50 miles N.W. of Roscommon by 
railway. It has a wesbcnd square, and its two piincipal streets 
extend at right angles. There are some manufacluies of coarse 
linen. C. was the scene of the massacre of the forces of tlie 
Parliament during the rebellion of 1641, and here ‘Fighting 
Fitzgerald ’ was executed in 1786. Tlie town was occupied in 
1798 by the French, who retired on the approacii of CornwalliH. 
—The river C. tises in a lake 5 miles S. W. of the town, and 
enters Loch Cullen after a course of 15 miles. 

Caat^ereagh', Lord. See Londonuekry, Marquis op. 

Castles are among the atmes parlantes in heiaUlry—charges 
allusive to some feat, or to the name, title, office or properly of 
those who bear tliem. C. arc often given as charges in the 
shields of persons who have been prominent in a successful 
siege. They are gcneially lepieseiited as crowned with three 
turrets. 

Cas'tletown (Manx, Palla-Chastat), the capital town of the 
Isle of Man, in the soutliern cxtrcinity of the island, and on the 
W. shore of C. Hay. Kushen Castle (accoiding to M.anx behefl 
is a Danish fortress of the loth c., within the town, and was 
besieged in 1313 by Robert llruce. The keep is the prison of 
the island, and the other portions are used as public offices. 
Near the castle is the House of the Keys—tlie Parliament of the 
island. There are breweries, tanneries, and cornmills in the 
town and its vicinity. C. has a .small shipping trade. Pop. 
(1871) 2320. Al)out I mile N.E. is King William’s College, 
founded in 1830. 

Gaa'tor and Poll'ux, two conspicuous stars in the constella¬ 
tion Ueinini, named after the Vioskouroi, sons of Zeus, twin- 
childien of Leda. The former is n double star, its peiiotl of 
revolution being nearly 253 years. 

Castor and Pollux, a meteor occasionally appearing at sea, 
and attaching itself in the shape of twin balls of hie to the 
extiemities of the masts of ships. It is now known as the fires 
of .V Elmo, believed by sailors to prognosticate fair weather ; 
but one bull, called Helena, forebodes a storm. 

OastoTeum, Castor, is the secretion contained in two mem¬ 
branous sacs found near to the genital organs of the Heaver 
(q. v.). 'I'hese sacs arc pear-shaped, and united at their necks. 
When dried, their appearance gave ri.se to the erroneous belief 
that they were the testicles of the beaver. The secretion is oily, 
viscid, and possessed of a strong odour. C. is said to contain 
Salicin (q. v.) and carbolic acid. It has been used in medicine 
for more than 2000 years as a remedy in spasmodic diseases of 
the nervous system, and was considered to have a special action 
over the uterus. C. comes chiefly from Hudson’s Bay. Its vir¬ 
tues are more imaginary than real, and it is not now much used. 

Gastor'idee, a family of Rodent mammalia, repiesented by 
the Heavers (q. v.). Musquash (q. v.), &c,, and distinguished by 
the possession of distinct clavicles or collar-bones, and by each 
foot living provided with five toes, those of the hinder feet being 
generally webbed. The teeth typically number two incisors, 
two praemolars, and six molars in each jaw. 

Gaator Oil. This very well known and extensively used 
mild puigative oii is obtained from the seeds of Ricinus com- 
munis, a native of the E. Indies, but 
now extensively cultivated in the S. 
of Euiope and in various parts of the 

i United States. The seeds ate of an 

H ‘ ■ t IT form, vary in size from a small 

filbert down to a large pea, have 
“ greyish - brown speckled covering, 
and glow enclosed in a prickly three- 
partite carpel. Two principal kinds 
of C. O. are recognised in Biitish phar- 
^ macy, £. Indian and Italian, and in 

^ ■ both cases the oil is obtained by two 

Cistor-Oil Plant, separate processes. What is known 

as cold-drawn oil is thus prepared in 
India. After the seeds have been sifted and freed from impuri¬ 
ties they are slightly crushed between rollers, freed from husks, 
and enclosed in a ' gunny ’.bag, in which they are pressed into 


the form of an oblong brick. The bricks are piled up between 
iron plates and squeezed tii a hydraulic press, and the oil which 
exudes is received into a tin vessel. It is then boiled up with 
water, in the proportion of a pint of water to a gallon of oil, till 
the whole of the water evaporates, when it is instantly with¬ 
drawn. The lioiling coagulates the alliuminous matter and pre¬ 
cipitates mucilage to the bottom of the pan. I'he oil is then 
passed through a bag filler, and is ready for use. The hot-drawn 
is obtained l>y boiling tlie seeds, then shelling and pounding to 
a pulp, and again boiling till the whole of the oil rises to the 
surface and is skimmed off. Tlie seeds yield from 45 to 50 per 
cent, of oil. In addition to its medicinal use, C. O. is employed 
in India for lamps; it yields a good soap, which has been pro¬ 
posed for medical purposes; and it is an ingredient in some 
excellent pomades and preparations for the hair. The dose of 
C. O. for a cliild is from i to 2 drachms, and for an adult I to 
2 oz. It shonid be slightly waimed and^aken in milk, or with 
the addition of some aioiiialic oil. 

Castrameta'tioa (l.at. eastra, ‘ huts, a camp ;’ metari, 'to lay 
out ’}, the art of encamping. It embraces the entire laying out 
of camps, whether the troops to occupy them are to be hutted, 
under canvas, nr bivouacked. The selection of a site is a ques¬ 
tion of great importance in C. See Camp, Encampment. 

Cas'trdn, BCathiaa Alexander, famous for his investiga¬ 
tions among the European and Asiatic races of tlie extreme N., 
was born at Teivolu, not far from the northern boundary of 
Finland, 2d December 1813. After a preliminary education at 
the Finnisli town of Turnea, be pursued a course of study at 
Helsingfors University. Between the years 1838 and 1840, C. 
was busted in making journeys on foot through the northern dis¬ 
tricts of his native land. lie studied its dialects, and also its 
folk-lore and ballads, with a sjiecial view to tlie illustration of 
the national myths. The result of these researches was his trans¬ 
lation into Swedish of the Kalevala. This is the great poem of 
the Finns ; and on C.’s version of it Longfellow modelled his 
Hiawatha, C. was chosen linguist and etlmographer to the 
Academy of St I’ctcisburg, and afterwards became Professor of 
Finnic Language and Literature at Helsingfors. The dialects 
of tile 1 -apps of Norway, Finland, and Russia, of the Russian 
and Siberian Samoiedes, and of the tribes of Yakutsk, were in 
turn the olijects of his laborious study. C. died ytli May 1852, 
while engaged in giving literary shape to the ample knowledge 
he had gathered. Among his works are Elementa Crammatiea 
Syrjaentt (1844), Elementa Crammatint Tscheremiss\t (1845), 
and an Ostiak Grammar Petersb. 1849). Since C.’s death 
the Finnic Society have published his Nordiska Resor aeh 
Eorskningar (\\c\%. 1852-50, and the Eoreldsningar om Finsk 
Mythologu [\lc\s. 1853). His Grammar and Dictionary of the 
.Samoiedic Dialects appeared at St Petersburg (^854-55), his 
Ethnological Lectures on the Altaic Peoples in 1857, and some 
minor writings in 1862. • 

Gas'tres (auc. Castrum /tlilensium), a town in the depart¬ 
ment of 'Parn, France, on the river Agout, 46 miles E. of Tou¬ 
louse. It is regularly built, has some tine promenades lined 
with trees, and several handsome public buildings, llie manu¬ 
factures of wool-dyed gootls, called euirs de laine, are noted. 
There are besides tanneiies, paper-mills, silk-weaving establish¬ 
ments, and brassfoundries. From 1317 to the Revolution of 
1789 C. was the seat of a bisiiop. It was a stronghold of the 
Iluguenots, and for a time the residence of Henri 1 V., but in the 
reign of Louis Xlll. it submitted to the royal authority. Pop. 
(1S72) 16,458, 

Gaa'tri, or Kas'tri, a village on the southern slope of Par¬ 
nassus, noniaichy of Phocis, Greece, on part of the site of ancient 
Delphi. The Castalian Fount (q. v.), famous in the writings of 
the classic poets, is a little to the E. of the village, and, from a 
chapel of St John close to its source, is now called the Fountain 
of St John. 

Gas'tro (the ancient Milylcnf), a seaport town on the W. coast 
of the island of Mitylend, Asiatic Turkey, 55 miles N.W. of 
Smyrna. It has a double harbour, is defended by a wall with 
flanking towers, and a castle, and has some shipbuilding. Pop. 
6500. 

Castro, Ines de, a beattifui Spanish ladv, daughter of Pedro 
Fernandez de C. Dom Pedro, Prince of Portugal, secretly 
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married her in 1345. Alfonso IV., the prince’s father, lest this 
alliance should prejudice the son of Pedro bjr his former wife, 
had Ines cruelly murdered in 1355. The prince was scarcely 
restrained from revolt; and, becoming king on Alfonso's death 
two years hater, had justice done on the assassins, and declared 
the marriage legal. A strange ceremony was then performed : 
the coriise of Incs was disinterred, dressed in royal rolws, 
crowned, sealed on a throne, and so received homage. This 
tragic story has formed the theme of dramas and poems; Landor 
founds a fine tragedy on it, and it b the .subject of a splendid 
episode in Camoens’ 

Oastro del Bio, an old town of Spain, province of Cordova, 
on the Guadajocillo, 16 miles S.E. of Cordova, has manufactures 
of woollens, linens, and pottery. Pop. 9100. 

Castro-Giovann'i, a town of Sicily, province of Catania, in 
the Val dt Ncto, 4000 feet aiiove the sea, has some trade in 
sulphur. It is on the site of the £nna of antiquity, the chief 
seat of the worship of the goddess Ceres. Tlie neighbourhood 
is the reputed scene of tlic abduction by Pluto of her daughter 
Proserpine—‘ in Enna gathering flowers.’ The ancient town 
played an important part in the Punic and Servile wars. Pop. 
(1872) 14,63, 3 - 

Castron uo'VO, a fortified town of Sicily, province of Palermo, 
on a hill 35 miles S.S.E. of the city of Palermo. Near it aie 
some marble quairies. Pop. 4029. 

Castrovili-A'ri, a town of S. Italy, in the heart of a moun¬ 
tainous district in the N. of the province of Cosensa, 33 miles 
N. of the town of the same name. It is defended by an old 
Norman castle, stands on the great Calabrian road from Naples 
to Reggio, and liades in silk, wine, and other agricultural pro¬ 
duce. Pop. 7931. 

Cast Steel is Blister Steel (q. v.) melted in cruciiiles. It is 
the purest and strongest kind of steel, and is used for the finest 
cutting implements. 

Oastue'ra, a town of Spain, province of Badajoz, on the 
Bndajoz and Madrid Railway, 78 miles E. by S. of tlic former 
town. It has some weaving, and brick and earthenware manu¬ 
facture. Pop. 5600. 

Casual Poor are those temporarily relieved but not put on 
the d'oer-Kull. See Poor-Laws. 

Casualties of Superiority, in Scotch law, are certain 
emoluments arising to the Superior (q. v.) depending on uncertain 
events. The superior is secured in tliese by his Charter and 
Sasine (q. v.). Tliey form a DMtum Fundi (q. v.) preferable to 
the va-ssal’s creditors. This preference is not confined to arrears 
or current feu-dutics, but extends to Non-Entry and Relief 
Dulie.s, and to the composition for Singular Successors. See 
these titles. 

Qasuari'na, a genus of trees constituting the order Casu- 
arinaeea. In appearance they are like gigantic horsetails 
{Equisetaeta), and are natives of tropical Australia, the Indian 
Islands, New Caledoma, &c. In the former country they are 
sometimes called oaks or Cass(Koary trees, and from their sombre 
appearance they are planted in the cemeteries of the antipodes. 
The wood from its redness is called berfwood, and is much valued 
ns a fuel for steam-engines, ovens, S:c. That of C. tubrrosa is used 
for roofing shingles (Bennett’s Gatknings of a Naturalist in Aus¬ 
tralia). C. muricata of Southern India furnishes a showy though 
heavy wood, and its bark a brown dye. The same may be said 
of C. equisetifelta, the 'Foa, Aiioa, or ironwood of the South Sea 
Islands, the natives of which used to make (heir clubs, &c., of 
it. At one time the Fiji Islanders made forks of it, with which 
the^ ate human flesh, all other kinds of food being eaten willi 
Iheir fingers alone. These forks are highly valued, being handed 
down from generation to generation, each being distinguished by 
its particular, often oliscene, name (Seemann). Several species 
of C. are grown in our greenhouses. About twenty in all are 
known (Masters). 'Phe order Casuarinaeea is allied to Ephedra, 
among the Contferee, and still more so to Myricaceee, and other 
amentaceous groups. 

OaB'uistiy is a systematic treatment of difficult and doubtful 
questions of morality, to which the everyday rules of right and 
wrong, and the conscientious feeling founded on these, either 
do not apply, or in answering, seem to conflict with some wider 
S2 


margin of conduct. From the skill and perseverance of the 
Jesuits in trying to reduce C. to scientific rules, it ha. been sup- 

E osed that it is a weapon of Ultramontane ambition. Pascal, in 
is Letters Written to a Pravineial, has pointed out that the zeal 
of the Jesuit confessors led them in some cases to shake the 
authority of all moral laws; but it is now seen that C., as an 
habitual practice of mankind, and to some extent as a theory of 
conduct, IS an ancient institution, not confined to one Church, 
country, or age. Thus the 7 'almud contains niuch unprofitable 
refining on morality. Aristotle {Nie. Eth. ii.) treats of the cir* 
cumstances which render anger just, and of immoral obligations 
contracted under torture. Plato, in the Euthyphron apd Crito, 
discu.sses the conflict of public duty with private affection, and of 
religious duty with political loyalty. The Greek tragedies often 
turn on points of C. (as the Antigone of So]>hocIes) ; and in the 
De Owen's, Cicero puts the celebiated question about the sale of 
com at Rhodes, llie Old and New Testaments abound in pro¬ 
blems of C., although they are not treated scientifically; and in 
the early Church it was keenly disputed whether Christians should 
use the false certificates of incense-burning issued by the Libel- 
Intici or tolerant magistrates. In the Post-Niccne period, Chry. 
sostom (in his De Saeerdotio) and Augustine (in his De Afendaeio 
and Contra Alendacium) are casuists proper, though the latter 
says all lies are equally wicked. Among schoolmen, Thomas 
Aquinas (in the Hecunda Secundit of his Summa Theologia) is the 
chief casuist. Among casuists in Great Britain, Bishop Sander¬ 
son (in his Oxford X.ectures De Consruntia), Taylor (in his 
Vuctor Dulntantium), I’aley (in his litoral FhUotophy), Keble (in 
Ins Letters 0/ Spiritual Counsel), and J. H. Newman may be 
mentioned. Besides these, Milton, Swift, and Johnson approved 
of practical C., and Hallam, Sismondi, and Stephen, as historical 
crilics, have justified its existence as a science. Abbi Gaume 
(Manual for Confessors, tianslated by Pusey and Forbes, 1875) 
and Cardinal Gousset (Thfologie Morale) have written the latest 
books on the subject. Among the problems of C. still exten¬ 
sively canvassed in this country, we select party-obedience, 
anonymous journalism and authorship, espionage, privileged 
comniimications (e.g., between doctor and patient), ple.ading in 
court for prisoners who have confessed guilt, social expenses, 
treatment of lunatics, &c. It is generally admitted that lying 
may be practised to save the life of a patient, as when I^dy 
Russell told her dying d.iughter that it was ‘ all well ’ with her 
dead sister. Two very singular cases of C. liave recently 
occurred: the prosecution for manslaughter of the peculiar 
people, who, founding on Scripture, refuse to obtain medical 
assistance, and the offer to compound a felony in the case oi 
the Dudley jewels. Massillon justly said that the C. of his 
time had increased with social depravity; but apart from the 
abuse which has been made of the confessional, there is no doubt 
a legitimate province of discussion in which the healthiest moral 
natures may seek enlightenment without losing faith. 

Ca'sus Axoisaio'nis, in Scotch law, denotes the accident by 
which a legal instrument is supposed to have been lost or de¬ 
stroyed. This accident, or C. A., must be set forth, if an action 
be brought for proving the tenor of the lost document. See 
Cancelling ; Tenor, Proving of. 

Ca'aus Belli is (he allied cause, being presumed a sufficient 
one, for countries declaring war against one another. 

Cat (Eelis), a name popularly applied to the Carnivorotts 
mammals includeil in the family Felida, but also restricted to 
certain species in tliat family, of which the wild C. (Fells eatus) 
may be selected as a typical example. In the true cats, the cars 
arc not provided with tufts of hairs, and the tail is elongated— 
the nearly allied lynxes differing in having short tails and tufted 
ears. The domestic C., described under the name of Felis domes- 
tiea, has been variously supposed to have arisen from the wild 
C., and from an Egyptian species, the Egyptian C. (Felis mam- 
culata), a native of Nubia, and which was highly honoured 
by the ancient Egyptians, being found frequently embalmed 
and mummified, according to the custom of that nation. 
Tliis animal, which also occurs on the W. side of the Nile, 
possesses upriglit ears, and fur of a brownish -grey colour, 
darkest on the iwck ; the under parts being white, and the body 
being variously streaked and striped with block and ochre. The 
length is about 2 feet 5 inches; the tail being about 9 inches 
long. The wild C. occurs throughout Europe and N. Asia, and 
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has beta met with in Nepaul. In Britain it has well-nigh been 
exterminated. Tlie toil of the wild C. is short and bushy; that 
of tlie domesticated C. is slender and tapering. The ground¬ 
colour of the fur on the former is sandy grey, marked by dark 
stripes and bands, much resembling the markings in a tiger. 
The tail is also banded ; its tip is black and bushy ; and it is not 
half the length of the head and body. The fur is thick, and 
grows very dense in Northern specimens. The average length 
of the adult male Is 3 feet. In It eland it attains a large 
size, and is found chiefly on waste grounds. Tlie domestic 
C. appears, even when allowed to become wild, to retain its 
special ^iiaracters, seen in its tail, fur, &c. In general charac¬ 
ter, it ts neither so treacherous nor so insusceplilile of kindly 
influences as lias been generally supposed. On the contiaiy, 
many stories have been lelated of the aflcction and extra¬ 
ordinary instinct it has displayed, frequently under unusually 
curious ciicumslauces. Various branches or sub-vaticlies of 
the domestic race exist. Tlie Angola C'., jiossessing long, silky, 
white liair and an extiemely bushy tail, is a well-known 
foim; it attains a large size. The Manx, or tailUss cals, are 
noublc as po.ssessing a vciy abortive and rudimentary tail, 
and as in general presenting in habits a near ajiproach to the 
wild C. Tlie Chinese C. is known by its ricli glossy fur and 
its long, pendant ears. Tlie tortoiseshell C, may peihaps be 
baldly deemed a distinct sub-vaiiety, mere colour being in all 
cases a deceptive guide in tlie distinction of species. Cats arc 
well known to possess singular electrical proijcrties. Tlie eye 
Is capable of gieat contraction and dilatation under the influence 
of light, and is thus specially adapted for nocturnal vision. 
Whilst in Egypt cats were much reverenced, they have been 
superstitioiisly legaided elsewhere as emissaries of evil poweis, 
and as propliesying disasters by their sinqilcst actions— e.g., by 
washing tlicir faces foretelling ram. Sec also EynX. 

Cat, a nautic.al term variously applied. A C.-hooh fastens 
llie ring of the aiicbor to tlie C.-hloiis, througli winch works tlic 
C.'/alt, a lope for hoisting the anchor from tlie water to the 
bow, wlicrc tile rope is connected with the C.-heaJ, a sliott, 
strong timber projecting from the bow. Small ropes for 
tightening the slirouds are called C.-harpings. 

Catabro'sa (Gr. ‘ a gnawing ’), a genus of grasses widely 
distributed tliroiigli tlie wliole of Europe, and also in tropical 
America, in moist situations. C. aijuatiea (whorl-grass, or 
sweet-water grass) is a common British gras.s, the foliage of 
which is relished by cattle, as also liy carp and oMier fishes, and 
by waterfowl, a laige poilion of whose food it furnishes. 

Cat'acombs (Fr. cataeomhe, I.ow l,al. catacumba, from two 
Greek words signifying ‘a hollow* or ‘a tomb undergiound’). 
These are burial ■ places formed by excavating subterraneous 
passages in soft rock, and then hollowing a portion of tlie 
roA at the side of the gallery large enough to hold a body. 
The body bein^ placed in the hollow, the orifice is closed 
with stones. The most celebrated C. are those near Rome. 
They were used as places of worship in times of persecution 
by the early Christians, and in them arc buried many of 
their saints and martyrs—the letters O.M. (Deo Maximo) or 
X. P. (the two first Greek letters of the name of Christ) com¬ 
monly marking the last resting-place of the Christian. The 
original extent of these C. is not known, many portions of them 
having fallen in. There are also noteworthy C. at Naple.s, and in 
Sicily, in Greece, Asia Minor, Egypt, and various other countries. 
They have al.so been discovered in S. America. The Neapolitan 
C. contain some paintings in wonderful preservation. The C. of 
Paris were constructed in 1784 out of the limestone quarries. In 
them were deposited the bones of the dead collected from the 
ancient cemeteries of Paris, and, by decree of the Government, 
the bodies of some of the victims of the Revolution. See 
VaxV-ti^t, Archeeology of Home ; The C. {Ox(. 1877). 

Catsftd'co, an Italian word meaning * a scaffold, ’ *a funeral 
canopy,’ applied to a temporary piece of woodwork decorated 
with paintings and sculpture, representing a tomb or cenotaph, 
and employed in funeral solemnities. The French form is 
catafalque, which first appears in the i6ih c. 

Oatala'ni, AuMl'ica, a famous Italian frima donna, bom 
in 1783 at SinigagUa (Ancona), received her early education at 
the convent at St Liicien, near Rome, where, singing in the 
choir at the age of thirteen, such was the effect u her mar¬ 


vellous voice, that the priests and monks openly applauded her. 
Her musical tutor was the celebrated singer Marcbesi. In 1798 
(at the age of fifteen) she made her d/but in Venice, went to Lis¬ 
bon in iSot, remained there four years, and there became the wife 
of Captain Vallabrecque. Accepting an engagement in London 
in 1806, she set out for England by Paris, wlicre her singing so 
encliaiited Napoleon that he besought her, in vain^ to remain 
at his court, in laindun, where slic remained eight years, she 
created an enthusiasm unequalled aftci wards till the days of 
Jenny Lind. In 1814-15 she was Diiectreiisof the Italian Opera 
at Pans ; she afterwards made the tour of Europe, and in 1830 
purchased a villa at Elorciite, wliere, in superintending the edu¬ 
cation of her own children, and in conducting a singing-school 
for girls which she had founded, she spent nearly twenty years. In 
tile summer of 1849 she removed with lier ciaiighler to Paris, and 
there, on the I3tli June of that year, slie died of cholera. To great 
personal aUtaclions and rare intelligence,«he added astonishing 
power and compass of voice and the must pnfcct tcclinical accom- 
plislimeiit. See Lumley’s Reminisetnets 0}the Opera (Lond. 1864). 

Catalau'nian Plain, the Catnpi Catalaunici of the ancients, 
a wide plain in tlie E. of France, on which one of the most 
momentous battles in the history of the world was fought in 451 
A. D. ’I'lie baibaric liordes of Jstzel (Attila) were vanquished by 
the Roman general Aclius, and’tlie Visigoth King Theoderic, 
after a murderous fight, in wliich, according to exultant rumour, 
some 300,000 lluus were slain. I'he plain surrounds Chdlons- 
sur-Mariie. 

Catal'do, San, a town of Sicily, province of Oaltanisetta, 5 
miles W. of the town of Cahauisetta Sulpliur-mines are in the 
vicinity, and arailw.ay connecting it with Catania and Girgcnti 
is III process of construction. Pop. upwards of 10,000. 

Cat'alepay (Or. kataUpsis, ‘a seizure or attack ’). This is a 
name given to a nervous affection characterised liy a more | 
01 less complete but tempoiary suppression of sensation and 
volition, along with muscular rigidity, so tliat the individual 
remains in the same iiosition as tiiat in which lie happened 
to be at the beginning of the attack. It is a rare disease 
in its extreme loims, and it usually happens m ncivous and 
hysterical females. Occasionally it becomes endemic—that 
is, a number of persons in tlie same locality become affected. 

It is also frequently associated with religious excitement, when 
it is known as ecstasy or trance. Tlie person is absorbed 
in contemplation of some imaginary celestial oiiject, and, 
with eyes immovably fixed, becomes insensible to all ex¬ 
ternal objects. Others seeing tiim or ber may become similarly 
affected, as in the case of the victims of the dancing mania, 
tarantisin, and other semi-religious ejiideinics. The physio¬ 
logical explanation of C. is by no means clear. The state is 
closely associateil with all those physiological cooditions in 
which tliere is abstraction of mind. The muscles appear to be 
removed from the control of the will, and there is also apparently 
an abrogation for the time of the activity of the muscular sense 
by which the mind is informed of the state of the muscular 
apparatus and the position of the limbs. C. is a morbid condi¬ 
tion, and those subject to it may liecome permanently insane. 
All tliose exercises wliich apparently induce it in certain indi¬ 
viduals are therefoie to be avoided, and the general health is to 
be improved as much as possible by nervine tonics and good 
hygienic influences. 

Gatalo'nia (Sp. CataluHd), a former principality and province 
of Spain, occupies the N.E. angle of the Peninsula, and has a 
coast-line on the Mcditerrarifan of about 200 miles. It is now 
divided into the provinces of Barcelona, Tarragona, Lorida, and 
Gcrona, having a total area of 12,180 sq. miles, and a pop. (1870) 
of 1,773,408. The N. portion of C., which is bounded by the 
Pyrenees, is a rugged mountain region, and the basin of the 
Segre in the W. is separated from that of the Liobregat on the 
E. by a range, the S. part of which is called the Sierra de Lont. 
U'his range is about forty miles from the coast, descends to the 
plains in a scries of terraces, and is intersected by numerous val¬ 
leys. There are rich plains in the W. about I-erida, Urge!, and 
Manresa, and smaller fertile stretches in the E. in the vicinity of 
Barcelona, Tarragona, and Tortosa, producing com, wine, oil, 
hemp, nuts, almonds, silk, b.irilla, oranges, &c. The climate is 
extremely variable; hot, inyind, in summer, but tempered on the 
coast by sea-breezes. Thews are heavy rsunt and frequent fogs. 
A singular scarcity of cattle is due to the limited extent of good 
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pasturage. On the other hand, C. is very rich in metals, of which 
the chief are coal, copper, niangane.se, ainc, lead, and sulphur. 
It has al.so been called the * l.anca.shire of Spain,* on account 
of its extensive manufactures, which include woollens, cottons, 
silks, lace, leather, paper, iron, btandy, and liqueurs. The Cata- 
lonians {Catalaines) are a mixed Franco-Spaiiish people, distin¬ 
guished from all other Spaniards by their love of travel and en¬ 
terprise in trade. Even the educated classes use a dialect origi¬ 
nally formed by blending the Langue d'Oc with the C.'xstilian; 
and is still a written speech, with an interesting literature. C. 
was part of the Ilispania Tarraconefisis of the Romans, and on 
the decline of the Empire in the W. was overrun successively by 
the Alans and the Goths, hence receiving the name Gotk-Alania, 
altered to Gothalunia, and later to its present form. The S. 
portion was subdued by the Arabs in the 8tb c. In 788 A.D. 
Karl the Great conquered the country .is far as the Ebro ; and C., 
as the principal portion of the ‘ mark ’ or ‘ border,’ was subse¬ 
quently ruled by the Frankish Counts of Barcelona. The latter, 
however, soon made it an independent principality, and by the 
marriage of Count Raymund Uerengar it was united with Aragon 
in 1137. In 1469, by the marri.ige of Ferdinand of Aragon and 
Isabella of Castile, C. became an integral part of the Spanish 
monarchy. It still, however, retained a separate constitution till 
the war of succession of Philip V. in 1714. Since then the Cata¬ 
lonians have been animated by a national hatred of everything 
foreign. Of late years the peasantry have been distinguished by a 
turbulent adherence to the Carlist cause, while the large towns, 
t.g., Barcelona, have been a hotbed of socialistic democracy. 

Oatal'pa, a genus of Bignottiacea, containing four or five 
species of trees, natives of the W. Indies, N. America (where 
tlicy are known as ‘trumpet-flowers’), Japan, and China, but 
which also thrive in the open air in the S. of KngkinJ, France, 
and Germany. The wood is fine-grained, durable, ami capable 
of receiving a good polish. The bark is tonic, stimulant, and 
antiseptic, but the honey from tlie flowers is poisonous (^'J'rtasury 
of BotaMy), 

Oatal'yais (Gr. * dissolution ’). There are many instances 
in chemistry of substances combining fogctlier or decomposing 
into other products only when another substance is present, 
which takes no apparent part in the reaction, but which appears 
to bring it about simply by its presence. Thus, if metallic silver 
is dropped into peroxide of nydrogen, water is formed, and 
oxygen gas escapes. The decomposition which takes place may 
be tlius represeritetl— 

2ii,0; = 2ir,o + o. 

Peroxide of Water. Oxygen, 
hydrogen. 

The silver itself remains entirely unchanged. This and similar 
changes are called catalytic, or decompositions by contact, and 
remain unexplained in the majority of cases, 

Oatamaran' (Cingalese, cathamaran, ‘ floating trees ’), a soit 
of raft in use on the eastern coasts of Imlia and Ceylon, 
formed of three long pieces of wood lashed firmly together 
lengthwise. It is chiefly employed in fishing, and is paddled 
with wonderful dexterity by the natives, who venture out into 
the heavy surf prevailing on these coasts, where any ordinary craft 
would be swamperL C. is also the name for a kind of fireship. 

Oata'nia, the finest city in .Sicily, lies on the gulf of the same 
name, in a beautiful plain, near the base of Mount Etna. It is 
regularly built, and the streets, which intersect each other at 
right angles, are paved with lava. There are many handsome 
edifices, of which the prineijial are the famous Benedictine 
church and convent of San Nicolo, a chaste cathedral, originally 
of 1094, rebuilt in 1693, the university, founded in 1445, and an 
imposing senate-house. C. is not only ‘I-a Bella Catania,’ but 
is also an industrial centre, with manufactures of silks, linens, 
hosiery, and fancy articles in lava, amber, &c., and an export 
trade m grain, oil, and wine. Its harbour was filled with lava 
in 1693, but its roadstead is safe and spacious. Pop. (1872) 
83,496. C., the ancient Catatia, was founded about 753 B.C. by a 
colony of Greeks from Chalcis,'and rapidly rose into prosperity, 
it was captured by the Athenians during the Sicilian expedition 
(Peloponnesian \Var), was subsequently (403 B.C.) pillaged by 
Dionysius I., but again bec.’ime an important place under Roman 
rule. I’he Goths partly destroyed the city, which once more 
S 4 


regained prosperity under the Byzantine Empire. It was all but 
entirely ruined by an eruption of Etna in 1693, and 1 as suffered 
much from eruptions at various other times, 'fhe province of C., 
part of which is called ‘ the granary of Sicily,’ has an area of 1743 
sq. miles, and a pop. (1872) of 495,415.—^Xhe Oulf of O., on 
the E. coast of Sicily, receives the Giaretta, and extends from Aci 
Reale on the N. to Santa Croce on the S., a distance of 18 miles. 

Oatanza'ro, the capital of a province of the same name, 
S. Italy, on a hill, overlooking the Gulf of Squillace and 
the Ionian Sea. It is the seat of a bishop, oi a court of 
appeal, and of a famous college, and has an old Norman 
castle, a cathedral, a lyceum, and .some ten churches. The chief 
industry Is silk-spinning. Pop. (1872) 24,901. The women of 
C. are esteemed the most beautiful in ail Calabtio. The pro¬ 
vince has an area of 2303 sq. miles, and a pup. (1872) of 
412,226. 

Cat'aplasm. (Gr. ‘ poultice ’), generally consi.sts of some soft 
substance capable of absorbing much moisture and retaining 
heat, it ought to be light, and of such a consistence as to fit 
accurately to the part to which it is applied. Cataplasms are 
of two kinds—(l) Those intended to sujiply heat and moisture, 
which are made of linseed-meal and varii>us vegetable sub¬ 
stances, as carrots or maish-mallow ; (2) Those designed to 
iroduce a beneficial influence, as opium, poppy-heads, or hem- 
ock to relieve pain, charcoal to correct the bad odour from foul 
ulcers, yeast to hasten sloughs from ulccis, or iniistanl or turpen¬ 
tine to produce irritation. Such are said to be ‘medicated.’ 
Cataplasms should never be heavy nor bulky, and ought to be 
frequently repeated. They are good in inflammatory affections 
of the chest and bowels, and generally wherever there is much 
pain. 

Cat'apult, a warlike engine empIoye>l by the ancients in a 
siege for projecting darts, arrows, and other missiles. Cata¬ 
pults appear to have differed greatly in construction ; in some 
the principle of the crossbow was adopted; in others huge beams 
of wood were set in mutiuii by the aid of twisted fibres, hurling 
the missiles with great velocity. Similar machines were in use 
(luring the middle ages prior to the mvcntioii of gunpowder, 
for throwing large stones, fire-balls, SiC. Experiments were 
lately made m France with catapults fasliioncd after those repre¬ 
sented on 'Irajan's Column, and arrows were shot to a distance 
of 300 yards, and with great precision to 180 yards. 

Cataract (Gr. ‘a rushing down,’ ns if a veil fell before the 
eyes), is an affection of the eye in which there is opacity of the crys¬ 
talline lens or its capsule. Three varieties are usually described— 
(l) Lenticular C., when the lens is affected; (2) Capsular C., when 
the capsule is affected; and (3) Capsulo-lenticular C., when both are 
opaque. The effect of this opacity is to intercept the rays of light 
on their way to the retina. In C. the fibrous texture of the lens 
is broken up. The affection differs in regard to density. Hard 
C. has a dark-brown colour. The lens is often smaller than 
normal, and the greatest amount of opacity is in the centre. 
The iris is movable, and when the pupil is dilated by atropine 
or belladonna, the affection is more distinctly seen. 'I'liis 
form of C., common in old people, is often an indication of 
the decay of the system. First there is dimness of vision, as if 
a mist or cloud was before the eye. The patient sees best 
in a dull day or in the twilight, and vision is improved by bella¬ 
donna or atropine dilating the pupil, and thus allowing the rays 
of light to pass by the outside of the C. It may be in one or 
both eyes, but at first it is generally confined to one eye, though 
it almost always affects both in the end. Soft C. is mote 
rare, but occurs in youn^ as well as in old people, and may 
even be congenital; it is much whiter in colour, and of a 
semi-fluid consistence. The lens is often enlarged, bulging 
through the pupil, and not unfrequently adherent to the iris. 
Treatment .—When once C. has commenced nothing will stop 
its progress, and recourse must be had to an operation. Three 
modes of this are recommended :—(l) Extraction in which the 
opaque lens is removed through an opening in the Cornea (q. v.k 
(z) Depression or couching, performed by inserting Scarpa’s 
needle through the sclerotic about a line from the outer margin 
of the cornea, and depressing the opaque lens so that the vitreous 
humour of the eye closes over it and occupies its place,'thus 
allowing rays of light to pass on to the retina. (3)^ Solssiion, or 
ahorption, employed in the case of soft C. It consists in break- 
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ing up the lens by repeated insertions of a needle, so that the 
vitreous hi^our and the lens may come into contact, by which 
the latter is gradually absorbed. Great care is necessary to 
prevent the eye becoming inflamed after the operation. The 
patient requires to use convex glasses. As long as vision remains 
in one eye no operation should be performed, and only one eye 
should be operated on at a time. 

Oataxhi'na^fGr. ‘ oblique-nosed ’), the section of the order 
Quadrumana (q. v.) which includes those monkeys—exclusively 
conflned to the Old World—in which the nostrils are oblique 
and closely set. The thumbs and great toes are invariably pre¬ 
sent (wkh one exception), and the thumb always opposable to 
the other fingers, so as to convert the hand into a prehensile 
organ. The teeth are arranged as in man. and thus number thirty- 
two. The incisors and canines are prominent, especially in the 
males. The tad is never prehensile, and may be rudimentary. 
Cheek-pouches and natal callosities are developed. The -irw- 
nopitheei (q. v.), macaques, baboons, mandrills, gibbous, orangs, 
gorillas, &c., represent this group, which is the highest in llie 
order. 

Oatarrll' (Gr. kalarroos, ‘ a flowing down') is an inflamniat ion 
of the mucous membrane of some of the air-passages. It is 
almost identical with a cold. If in the nose, it is c.dled Cofvsa ; 
it in the chest, Fronchitu (q. v.). It is one of the commonest 
of diseases, especially in cold and damp climates. A frequent 
cause of C. is the suiiden change of temperature— e.g., what is 
experienced in passing fiom a crowded meeting into the cold 
evening air. The symptoms are chilliness, lassitude, a slight 
shivering, pains in the back and limbs, headache, and more or 
less feverishness. Afterwards there is a co|iious flischarge from 
the nose, hoarseness, and sore throat, with a foul longue, and 
often an eruption about the lips. In simple C, the symptoms 
generally subside after two days, and the patient gradually gets 
well; but in more severe cases, the malady leads to bronchitis, 
inllamination of the tonsils, inflammation of the lungs, \c. 
'J'reatmenl .—The patient should be kept warm by mCiOns of a 
1 lover’s powder, followed by a drink of hot gruel. Bathing the 
feet in hot water is often beneficial. Wlien a sweating powder 
cannot be obtained, a good substitute may be made by filling 
a few black bottles with warm water, putting them in a stock¬ 
ing or a piece of tl.iimcl, and pl.icing them along either side 
of the patient under the bcd-clolhcs. Great care is necessary 
next day to prevent cold. C. in tl-.e head is often cut short by a 
full dose of morphia, and confinement to the house for two days. 

Oataw'ba, Great, a river of the United Stales, rises in Blue 
Kidge, waters N. and S. Carolina, and unites with the Congaree 
to form the Santee, after a course of 250 miles. It gives name 
to a light sparkling wine, originally made fioni a wild vine 
found (1801) near its source, and now extensively produced in 
Ohio, near Cincinnati. This wine, which has a rich Muscadine 
flavour, and rivals French wine in delicacy, is much used in the 
States as a substitute fur champagne. 

Catbalo'l^an, or Cadvalon'g«, the capital of the island of 
Samar, one of the Fhilipjiines, has some trade in pepper, rattans, 
sago, &c. Tt lies on the W. roast of the island, and consists 
mainly of Nipapalm-bailt houses. Pop. 7000. 

Oat-Bird (Turdus fellivox), a species of Thnish (q. v.), so 
named from the mewing cry which it utters when alanned. It 
is nearly allied to the well-known Mocking-Bird (q. v.), and is 
confined to America. It feeds upon seeds, fruit, berries, insects, 
worms, &C., and is by no means shy or timid, llie C.-B, 
migrates southwards in winter, Massachusetts being probably its 
nortiiernmost limit. 

Catch, in music, a short Canon (q. v.), generally humorous, 
and most often having its words so arranged that when the three 
parts are sung together their natural meaning is ludicrously 
altered. The C. seems to exist only in this country. 

Oatoh- 71 y, a general name applied to Silene, Lychnis vts- 
taria, and other plants of the order Catyophyllacea, which exude 
at their joints a sticky fluid in whicli flies are caught. See also 
DroNiCA. 

Oateau (Le), or Ohateau-Cambrdais, a town in the de¬ 
portment of Nord, France, 15 miles E.S.E. of Cambrai, on the 
Mile, a tributary of the Scheldt, and a station on the Northern 


French Railway. It has a communal college, a chamber of 
manufactures, an hospital (LJifital Paturle) ; manufactures of 
cotton and woollen yam, mennoes, cambrics, starch, leather, 
and earthenware; sugar refineries, distilleries, breweries, tan¬ 
neries, brass and iron foundries, and a trade in cattle. The 
treaty of C. between Fiance and Spain was signed here in 1559. 
Pop. (187a) 925.V 

Cat'cchism (from the Gr. hatechep, 'to instruct,’especially 
in religion), is a summary of Christian doctrine in the form of 
question and answer. The requirements of Catechumens {q. v.) 
no doubt first suggested the preparation of compendiums of 
the chief points of instruction, for the help both of teachers and 
pupils; and such manuals have always been emi>loycd in the 
Church, each sect having its own C. for llie indoctrination of 
the youthful members with its own peculiar tenets. 

The following are the most impoitant catechisms, prepared by 
different sections of the Church :—1. I.tlher I'rcpared two—a 
I.arger, * for the use of preachers and teachers,’ and a Shorter, 
intended ‘ for a guide in the instruction of children ’—which 
were published in 1529, and are yet regarded as one of the 
standards of the l.utheran Church. 2. Calvin also prepared 
two—a 1 Jirgcr and Shorter—for the use of the Genevan Church, 
which were published in 1541, and became acknowledged stan¬ 
dards of all the Reformed Churches, although the Church of 
Geneva herself afterwards disowned them. 3. The Jieidelfxrg 
C. is one of tlie best of the many systems of Christian doctrine 
constructed during the Reformation period. Originally com¬ 
posed in German by Ursinus, a student of Mclancthon and 
Olivianns, for the Reformed party in the Palatinate of the Rhine, 
and published in 1562, it has been translated into Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, as well as nearly all the languages of modern Europe. 
4. In the Roman Catholic Church—(i) the Catcchutnus Jii'tiiaiius 
adheres closely to the canons of the Council of Tient, was pub- 
li.shed in 1566 under the authority of Pope Pius IV., and intro¬ 
duced into Italy, P'rauce, Germany, and Poland ; (2) the two C. 
of Canhius were published by the Jesuits in Older to weaken the 
influence of the CaUchismtts Romanus ; (3) the C. of BcUarmine, 
however, published in 1603, although he also was a Jesuit, was 
authorised by Pope Clement VI 11 . J. Among the Socinians 
there arc to be noted—(1) the Cracovian C’., composed by 
Schomaim, and published in 1574; (2) the C. of R. Soennts, 
published in an incomplete foim at Kacovia, l6i8, which formed 
the basis of (3) the Raceatian Cahehtsms —a Largei and a .Shorter— 
published in Polish in 1C05, and in I,atin 1609. 6. (l) The 

first C. in use in England consisted of the Ciccd, the 1 ’en Com¬ 
mandments, and the Lord’s Prayer; (2) in the time of Edward 
VI. there was published (1553) what was known as LLing 
{idsvard's C., entitled ‘ A Shoile Catechisme, or I’layne liustruc- 
lion .... for all ijcholemaisters to teach,' and composed by 
Dr Nowell, then headmaster of VVeslmiiistcr .School j (3) under 
Elizabeth, Nowell, then Dean of St Paul's, and prolocutor of 
(jonvocation (1562), was instructed to draw up a C. for the use 
of schools and students, which was published in 1570, being 
simply a revised and considerably enlarged edition of his former 
work ; (4) at the Hampton Couil Confeicnee this last was con¬ 
sidered too long, and, to make what was to he a suflicient C., 
to the contents of the first (i) mentioned above there was added 
an explanation of the sacraments. 7. The catechisms used by 
the Presbyterians of Scotland, as well as by the Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists in England and Araerin, arc the two lirawn 
up by the Wcstiniiisler As.scm 1 >ly. 8. The C. of the Greek 
Church, entitled ‘The Great Catechism of the Orthodox Eastern 
C.'hurch,’ was drawn up by I'hilaret, Archbishop of Moscow, 
and published at Moscow in 1839 by order of the Emperor. See 
Kocher's liibliothcca Theol. Syviholicet; I lagenliacn’s Ifist. of 
Doctr. (Eng. 1847); and Mosheim’s Church Hist. (Reid, Edinb. 
i860.) 

Oat'echu, an extract prepared from the juice of diflerenCparts 
of several plants, containing a large proportion, of a modified 
form of tannic acid, and now extensively employed In tanning and 
dyeing. 'ITirce varieties are recognised in commerce—(1) Black 
C:., Cutch or Terra Japonica, the variety obtained bylioiiing the 
wood and twigs of Acacia C., a leguminous tree growing in the 
East Indies. It cemes into the market in dark-coloured amor¬ 
phous masses, with a gla^ fracture and a shining lustre. (2) 
Gambir or white C. (the C\palluia of the pharmacopoeia), which 
is obtained by boiling the leaves of the Uncaria Gambir, a plant 
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belonging to the order Cinehonacta, native of the Malayan 
Peninsula. ' It is imported in the form of cubes of about an inch 
in sire, of a yellowisn-brown colour, and a rather earthy appear¬ 
ance, and is more used in pharmacy than in manufactures. The 
third variety of C. is the produce of the betel-nut, the fruit of 
the palm Areta C. ; but little C. from this source comes to 
Europe. C. is used in the East as a ma.sticatory, along with the 
betel-pepper leaf. In medicine it is employed as an astringmt, 
but its chief use is in dyeing and tanning and calico-printing. 
It has also been recommended for use to prevent incrustations in 
steam-boilers. C. is almost entirely composed of catechu-tannic 
acid and a basic substance, caUvhm. 

Cateohu'mens (Cr. kattchoumenvi, ‘ those receiving religious 
instruction ’), in the early Christian Church, were the candidates 
for baptism, who were put under a regular course of instruction, 
and were divided into three classes :—i. AudUntes (hearers), 
who were permitted to hear sermons and the Scriptures read, 
but not to stay and hear prayers; 2 . CeHufleettHtes (kncelers), 
who received kneeling the blessing of the bishop ; 3. Compe- 
tentts, when their names were delivered to the bishop as candi¬ 
dates for baptism, or Electi, if the bishop apjiroved. 

Cat'egories IGr. kateporiai, lit. charges or accusations; then 
in logic, predicables or forms of predication), the name of the 
first of six logic treatises that compose the Orpinvn of Aris¬ 
totle. It is uncertain, however, whether Aristotle, or some later 
Peripatetic, wrote the C. The doctrine of the C., that the 
‘ first essence ’ is the individual, is op|rosed to the doctrine of 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics, that * first essences arc universals.’ In 
the Topics and elsewhere he speaks of the ten C., or ‘classes of 
predications,’ sometimes of a smaller number, but always merely 
m a logical sense. However, Porphyry’s Introduction to the C. 
introduced to Europe the great controversy of Nominalism and 
Realism, in svhich Aristotelians have taken the side of Noiniiial- 
ism and Platonists the side of Realism. The ten C. arc as 
follow ;—(l) Substance; (2) Quantity; (3) Quality; (4) Rela¬ 
tion ; (5) Action ; (6) Passion ; (7) Tlie Where ; (8) llie When ; 
(9) Position in Space ; (lo) Possession, Habit or Dress. It is 
clear that (liis cannot be intended as a classification of existing 
things except by a philosopher who believes that geneial terms 
or ideas have a real existence as well as individual tilings. Re¬ 
sides, it does not answer lo the Aristotelian doctrine that 
Matter, Form, and Deprivation, or Potentiality and Actuality, 
were the ultimate Reals. It is probable that tlie author meant 
the list to be a rougli, unscientific account of ail possible pre¬ 
dications, not of all dcscribable things ; in this view the 
terms, though not clearly distinguished, are comprehensive 
enough. Another celebrated deduction of C. was that by Kant 
in his Kritik der Keinen Veruunft: —(1) Quantity, including 
Unity, Plurality, and Totality ; (2) Quality, incluiliiig Reality, 
Negation, and Limitation ; (3) including Inherence and 

Subsistence, Causality and Dependence, Reciprocity ; (4) Moda¬ 
lity, including Possibility and Impossibility, Existence and Non- 
Existence, Necessity and Contingence. This obviously pro¬ 
ceeds on a very imperfect psychological an.alysis. Perhaps the 
neatest generalisation of predicables is that of Mr Mill :—(i) 
Existence; (2) Co-existence ; (3)Succession; (4) Causation; (5) 
Resemblance. Whatever may be affirmed may of course also 
be denied. The number of C. is naturally extended by those 
philosophers who maintain that the human mind itself supplies 
elements of knowledge which are not derived from experience. 
Kant could not exclude the notion of Necessity from Causation; 
Hegel could not exclude the notion of Not-Being from Exist¬ 
ence ; others would insist that Self-Existence is a separate C. 
In dealing with the Aristotelian C., it should not be forgotten 
that Aristotle certainly held that Definition was the instrument 
of Science, and that definitions were not merely of words, but of 
things. 

Oate'nary (L-at. catena, ‘ a chain ’), tlie curve in which a flexible 
coid or chain hangs when freely suspended from two fixed 
points—a curve, therefore, of great impuitance in the theory of 
suspension bridges. Its form depends upon the manner in 
which the mass of the chain is distributed ; most of these curves 
are merely mathematical curiosities, the really important one 
being that formed by a uniform cord, and known as the common 
C. Tbe numerous curious properties of this curve are treated of 
in Poisson’s Mechanics, Gregory’s 'fixamples, and Whewell’s 
Analytical Statics. 
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Gatenip'ora, a genus of extinct sclerodermic corals found in 
the Silurian rocks of Britain, and of which C, eschaPtidcs is the 
most familiar speciea The cells of the polypes are of oval 
shape, and are terminal in position ; their arrangement giving a 
chain-line or network appearance to these fossils. 

Oateri'na, Santa, a fortified town in the province of Caltani- 
setta, Sicily, near the Salso, 22 miles W. of I-eonoforte, the 
present railway terminus. It is noted for its superior eaithen- 
ware. Pop. 5800. The vicinity is rich in fine jaspers and 
agates. 

Caterpill'ar (Old Eng. cate, ‘ food ;’ Fr. piller ; Eng.^ 'peel ’ 
—‘ a stripper of foliage ’), the name popularly applied to tlie larvas 
of Lepidopterous insects—that is, of the Butterflies (q. v.) and Moths 
(q. V.), but occasionally used to indicate the larval stage in the 
metamorphosis of other insects. The caterpillars of diiTcrciit 
species present great variations in colour, sise, and appearance. 
Their general appearance is that of worm-like creatures, composed 
(in Lepidoptcra) of thiiteen segments, and pos.scssing a horny 
head, provided with antenme, eyes, and jaus. The mouth, un¬ 
like that of the perfect insect, is fitted for iiiasticnlion or biting. 
■Phe lower lip or labium bears a tubular organ—the spinneret — 
by means of which the larvse, through the silk secretion furnished 
by two glands, spins a silken thread to make the cocoon or pupa 
case, in wliich it passes the succeeding or pupa stage of its exist¬ 
ence. The three joints beliind the head correspond to the 
thorax of the perfect insect; and the six legs with which these 
three joints are furnished correspond to the legs of the adult 
form. A variable number (usually ten) of soft fleshy legs, known 
as pro-le^s, are borne by the hinder segments of tlie body ; but 
these are characteristic of the C. stage, and have no representa 
tives ill the full-grown insect. I’ro-legs arc never home by the 
fourth, fifih, tenth, and eleventh segments of the C.’s body. 
The digestive system of the C. also diflers widely from that of 
the perfect insect; and the larva also possesses a large mass of 
a fatty nature termed the Epiploon ox fat-mass, which is doubt¬ 
less intended to nourish the anim.al when at rest in its pupa or 
chrysalis state. Caterpillars feed voraciously upon the leaves 
and tissues of plants, and thus cause great damage in gaidens. 
They generally inciease largely in sire, and frequently moult or 
change their skins, to accommodate the increasing growth of the 
body; such if process being known as Eedysis, The C. stale 
may be regarded as representing the nutiilive period of insect 
existence, since it is in this state that the animal lays up a due 
store of nutrition, which in many cases selves it throughout its 
entire existence. The life—often very short—of the perfect 
insect is devoted to reproduction ; we may therefore, in contradis¬ 
tinction, term it the rcpioductive petiod. The C., sooner or later, 
encloses its body in a cocoon, and lies dormant for a longer or 
shorter period as the pupa. And from the cocoon the sexual, 
winged and perfect insect or imago finally cmciges; the e?.e- 
incnts of the C. body being metamorphosed into those of the 
perfect form, fn other cases the C. may not enclose itself within 
a cocoon, but simply attach itself, enclosed within its own skin, 
by its silky thread to a bush or other fixed object, and may thus 
undergo the further changes characteristic of its curious existence. 
See Moth, Butterfly, Insect, Metamorphosis; &c. 

Cat'giit, the material obtained from the intestines of the 
sheep, and sometimes from those of the horse, ass, and mule, of 
whicti the strings of violins, harps, and guitars, and the strong 
cord used by dockmakers and in whipmaking, are manufac¬ 
tured. The intestines are prepared by wa.shing, scraping, and 
steeping, and the larger ones having been laid aside to be sold 
to the s-iusage-makcr, the smaller ones are treated with an alka¬ 
line solution, to render them ns clean as possible, and are then 
drawn through the small holes of perforated thimbles. In 
making violin-strings, two or more strands are twisted together 
—according to the required thickness of the string—and the 
string thus manufactured is then exposed for some time to the 
action of burning sulphur, to destroy any animal matter that may 
still adhere, and afterwards rubbed with a horse-hair cloth. The 
strings made in Italy, and known as Roman string, are the best 
and strongest. They hiive the clearness and transparency of 
glass. 

Oath'a. See Cafta. 

Cath'ari (Gr. katharoi, ' pure ’) is a generic term which has 
been applied to various sects who professed lo be * Puritans ’ in 
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comparison wlh the Church. It was assumed in tl»e 3d c. by 
the Novatiaifi who would not receive into the Church persons 
%vho lapsed into sin after baptism. It was very generally applied 
to the Manichsean sects in the middle ages, being nearly synony* 
mous with Paulicians (q. v.) or Albigcnses (q. v.), to whom were 
applied a great number of local names —e.g. , liulgarians, Paterini, 
Publicani, &c. Tlie name (Puritans) was given to a parly in Eng¬ 
land, which, however, was quite distinct from the Continental 
sects. See Moslttim’s and Ncander’s Histories of the Church. 

Catll'aTine, St, the name of several saints in the Catholic 
Church, of whom the bc.st known are—i. O of Alexandria, 
who periiJhed (according to the legend of her life) in the perse¬ 
cution of Maximm, A.l>. 307. Her history is hid<ien under the 
most cxtraordinaiy marvels ; it is even doubtful if she can be 
considered a historical personage at all. In the 9th c. there was 
discovered, it is said, on Mount .Sinai the uncorruplcd corpse of 
a virgin. I’opular opinion declared it to be that of the Eg)plian 
martyr, and the place became the scene of frequent pilgrimage. 
The Crusades made St C. known to the W., and the city of 
Rouen received hci relics. She is commonly represented witli a 
wheel, the instrument with which she was tnrluieil. The Roman 
Catholic Churcli celebrates herfcstiv.al on the 2Slh of Novemlier. 
2. C. of Siemia, born in 1347, made a vow of chastity in her 
youth, and lived only on bread and licrl>s. At the age of eighteen 
she entered the Dominican order, and astonished every one by 
the rigour of her mortifications. For three years she iniiioscd 
silence on herself, conversing only with Cod .and her confessor. 
Hut her religion was not mere egoism. Site was ceaseless in her 
charities, and in her attentions even to those who were suffeiiiig 
from the most repulsive maladies. Christ, it was alTirmed, showed 
her special tokens of Ins favour, and Popes, notably Urii.an VI. 
and Cregoty XI., had recourse to her for advice. She died aqlh 
April 1380, was canonised in J460, and is commemorated in the 
Church on the 30th of April. Iler letters, poems, &c., have 
been several times printed. The best edition is that entitled 
Opere della Setafica Santa C. (Siena and I.ucca, 1707-13). 

Catbaiine I., Empress of all the Russias, born 15th April 
1684, of poor paients, who died when she was three years old. 
Uiought up by the Piotcstant Bishop of Maiieiiliurg, Gluck, slic 
married, in 1701, a dragoon of the gariison of that town. 'I'he 
town was t.iken by the Russians in 1702, and C. was sent wiili 
others to Moscow, where, in the service of Prince Mencliikoff, 
she first saw Peter the Great, who made her his mistress. Slie 
now liropperl her real name. Martha R.abe, was baptized in the 
Gieek Church, and took tlie name of Jckaldiina Alexeicvna. 
After three daughters had been born, Peter married C. on 29th 
May 1711. She wtxs afterwards crowned at Moscow, 1724 ; and 
on her husband’s death (1725) she betaine Empress, Meiichikoff 
taking the charge of aff.dis. She died 171)1 May 1727. Her 
influence upon the passionate character of her husband was gene¬ 
rally exerted for good. See Motley’s History of the Life and 
Reign 0/ C, I. (2 vols. I.ond. 1744); Voltaire’s Histoire de Russie 
sous Pierre le Grand (1759 63); and Arsenjew’s Zarshvoivanie 
Skateriny I. (Petersb. 1856). 

Oaiharine ZI., born at Stettin, 2d May 1729, was the daughter 
of Christian Adg^t, Prince of Aiihalt-Zerbst, an officer in the 
Piussian army. After receiving an unusually good moral training 
from her mother, who belonged to the IIolstein-Gottorp family, 
she was married in 1745 to the Russian Emperor, Peter III., 
or Feodorovitch, who, also a member, of the Kolstcin-Gottorp 
family, had been adopted by the Empress Elizabeth. It was a 
marriage of a beautiful, intelligent, and high-principled woman 
to a cowardly and vicious fool, deeply marked with small-pox. 
C., while Grand-Princess, lived rather apart from her husband 
and the Empress, studied much, and became acquainted with 
the character of the people, their language, rclipon, he. In 
1754a son, Paul Petrovitch, was born; in 1761, hatred of his 
father, who was a slave of Friedrich II., caused a conspiracy to 
place the boy on the throne. The next yetir, but after the death 
of Elizabeth, the great conspiracy of the Orlofs and Rasumofski 
secured the throne for C., and her husband’s abdication. Peter, 
whose only friend was the upright Field-Marshal Munnich, died 
soon after. C. recalled many exiles from Siberia, punished 
official corruption, and reformed judicial procedure. Though 
her reign was not free from conspiracy, she destroyed the system 
of court intrigue, and devoted herself to the absorption of Poland 
Into Russia and the diminution of Turkish power. The means 


she used to attain these objects showed that her public conscience 
os well as her private character had deteriorated at the Russian 
court. Polanrl she deprived of Courland, and then placed on 
the throne her creature Poniatowski, To the promotion of the 
internal prosperity of the empire she energetically addressed 
herself. She tried to codify the laws, introduced a better pro¬ 
vincial administration, improved the condition of the 'serfs, con¬ 
structed canals, and herself set the example of vaccination. She 
also founded the Russian Academy, corrcspoiulcd (like Friedrich 
the Great) with Voltaiie, and invited Diderot and D’Alembert 
to her court. But while hei-self supeiintending public affairs 
with unequalled skill and sag.icily, she enleicd into a number of 
disgiaceful amours with Russian nobles, of wliom only Oilof and 
Potemkin attained to political importance. She diiaJ lyili No¬ 
vember 1796. Her popularity may be seen in the coriespon- 
dciicc witli Voltaire, which fills vol. Jxxxviii. of Ins colU-t.led woiks. 
He calls her ‘ the Aurora Borealis of tlie N. ,1aiid Sul .scribes him- 1 
self, ‘with idolatiy, the Piic.st of your 'I'emple’ (22d Dcccnibet 
1766). .‘iee C.astera’.s Histoire de C. II. (3 vol.s. Par. iScw), and 
Vltrzen's Mlmoires de rJmperatrice C. JI. (Bond. 1859). 

Catharine of Aragon, born Dcccmlier 14.S5, was the fourth 
d.suglifcr cjf FcriJinaiiil and I.sabella of Ca.stile and Aragon. She 
was first mairicfl, with a huge dowry, to Arthur, eldest son of 
Henry VH. of England, aiicl afterwards, on 3d June 1509, to 
Heniy VIII., who had been betrothed to her when a boy of 
twelve immediately after his brother’s dc.itli in 1502, at which 
time also, C. not being pregiiniil, a dispensation for the second 
mairiage was reluctantly giantcd by Pope Julius II. C. unfor¬ 
tunately disajipointcd the King and the nation, who were expect¬ 
ing a male heir, the Priiircss lilary being the only child of several 
who lived beyond a few' days. In 1527 Henry accordingly dc- 
cl.ired that the safety of the realm required a divorce. This was 
only a prcliminaiy to another marriage, Anne Boleyn licing 
already singled out as C.’s suceessor. A dispensation was 
ciaved from Pope Clement VH., and next year Anne was 
openly installed at Greenwich. "I'lie cause being appealed to 
Rome, Clement inhibited Henry from proceeding fiiilhcr with 
his second riianiage, and Henry appealed from the Pope to the 
gcneml voice of Christendom on tlie question of the extent of 
the I’ope’s power of dispensation. C. declined to submit her 
cause to arlulratioii in England, and retired to The More, in 
Ilorlfordshirc, and latterly to Arnpllidl, near Dunstable, where 
she became a centie of communication between the courts of 
the Continent and the di.saffected parties 111 England — the 
Nun of Kent, the Poles, the Courtenays, the Nevilles, &c. In 
1533 the Statute of Appeal (24 Hen. VHl. c. 12) was passed, 
excluding appe.al to Rome in all matriiiionial causes; and after 
the Houses of Convocation had delivered their opinions on the 
question of Levilical l.iw, Archbishop Cranmer opentSd a court 
at Dunstable to try the matter of fact regaidiiig C.’s first marri¬ 
age. The judgment (22d May 1530) w.as never acknowledged 
by C., who was now called Princess-Dowager ; it was afterwards 
set aside by the Act I Mary, c. I, when it became necessary to set 
the legitimacy of C.’s daughter beyond doubt. 'I'here seems little 
doubt that C. w’as implicated in the conspiracy of the Nun of 
Kent: she constantly coiresponded with the Emperor and the 
Pope on the subject of her divorce. 'Phe removal to a distance 
of the Princess Mary no doubt hastened C.’s death, which took 
place, 7th January 1536, at Kimbulton. See Froutle’s History 
oj England, and I.efte’s and Papers, I'oteign and Domestic, of the 
Reign of Henry VIII., by J. S. Brewer (1875). 

Catharine do M^dicis, born at Florence in 1519, was the 
daughter of I.orcnzo de’ Medici, Duke of Urbino. and the niece 
of I’o])e Clement VH. She was great-granddaughter of Eorenzo 
the Magnificent, and granddaughter of Leo X. In 1533 she was 
married to Henri, second son of Francois I., who was then hesi¬ 
tating between Lutheran alliances ag.ainst Karl V. and Papal 
influence in his project of acquiring Milan. Partly because for 
ten years there were no chihlren of the marriage, C. remained for 
a long time eclipsed by her husbtind’s mistress, Diana of Poitiers, 
and the influence of the Guises. She w.as, however, a favourite 
with her father-in-law. 1 lenri succeeded his father in 1547, and 
died himself in 1559. The following were the children of the 
marriage :—rraii9ois, Dauphin, who married Mary Stuart, and 
reigned as Francois II. for usyear ; Charles IX., who reign^ 
*5^-74; Ilenn HI., who reigned 1574-89; Fran9ois, Duke of 
Alenfcn, for sometime sovereign of the united provinces of 
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Holland, and a suitor of Queen Elizabeth; Elizabeth, who 
married Philip II. of Spain; Claude, Duke of Lorraine; and 
Mar^erite, who married Henri of Navarre. C. became Regent 
on the accession of her son Charles, and, pretending; to favour 
the Huguenots, formed a party, including the ChancMlor L’Hd- 
pital, Cond^, and Antoine of Navarre, against the faction of 
Fran9ois of Guise and the Cardinal Lorraine. After the two 
religious wars ended, C., seeing the Paris mob decidedly Catho¬ 
lic, made overtures to the Guises, and arranged the murder of 
Coligny and the massacre of St Bartholomew. Coligny’s in¬ 
fluence over Charles IX. was considered dangerous. I hiring 
the reign of Henri III., the Catholic r.eague, formed by Henri 
(Balafre) of Guise and Charles of Guise, Duke of Maycnne, 
which supported the claim of Cardinal Bourlxin to the throne, 
became too strong for C., as was shown on the Day of Barricades 
and the King’s flight to Chartres. Tliis caused C. to form an 
alliance with Henri of Navarre. Before the siege of Paris, she 
died at Blois, 5th January 1589. C. appears to have been 
beautiful in person, of graceful manners, and of great personal 
courage. She conducted state corre.spondence. Morally, she 
was cruel, licentious, and basely treacherous. In religion she was 
abjectly superstitious on particular points. 

Catharine’s, St, College or Hall, Cambridge, was founded 
in 1473 Iw Robert Woodelarkc, for a master and three or more 
fellows. The number of the latter was increased in i860 to nine. 
There are twenty-five scholars, and six benefices in the gift of the 
college. In 1875 the number of undergraduates wa.s fifty-seven. 

Catharis'tse, a local name for the Manichaeans (q. v.). 

Cathar'tiCB (from the Gx. kathaird, ‘I purify’) are medicines 
that increase the discharge from the bowels. They act by iii- 
crea-sing either the peristaltic action of the bowels, or the watery 
secretions of the intestines, or in both of these ways. Some 
operate on a certain portion of the bowel only, others on the 
whole canal. C. often cause griping, which is best prevented by 
henbane or belladonna, or by any of the warm aromatics, as cin¬ 
namon, ginger, or pepper. They should be administeied on an 
empty stomach, and their action is assisted by w'iirm drinks and 
walking exercise. Mild C. are often called laxatives, and strong 
C. fut^atn’es. 

Cathar'tine, a name formerly given to what was consi¬ 
dered the active principle of senna. It is now, however, applied 
to the active principle of Cathartics (q. v.), and is supposed to be 
iilentical with chrysophanic acid (CjoHgO,), which occurs in 
yellow needle-like crystals, is without odour, nearly tasteless, in¬ 
soluble in cold water, but soluble in alcohol and ether. It is 
found in senna, rhubarb, and other vegetables. 

Oathcart', William Shaw, Earl, a British politician and 
general, and son of Baron Cathcart, of Calhcart, Renfrewshire, 
was bom September 17, 1755. Entering the army, he served 
with distinction in America, Germany, and Flanders, was made 
commander-in-chief in Ireland in 1803, and commanded the 
land forces in the attack on Copenhagen, receiving the thanks of 
Parliament and the dignity of Viscount, 180S. lie subsequently 
acted as ambassador at the Russian court, was present at the 
congresses of Chitillon and Vienna, and was raised to the rank 
of F-arl in 1814. He died, June 17, 1843, at his country re¬ 
sidence, Cartside, near Glasgow. His eldest son, Oharles 
Blnrray, Earl O., bom 1783, served in Spain and Canada, 
and was made a general and colonel of the tst Dragoon 
Guards. He died July 1859.—Sir Qeorge O., younger son 
of Earl William, was born in London, 1794, and educated 
at Eton and Edinburgh. He entered the l,ife Guards, fought 
with the allied army in 1812 and 1813, and was aide-de-c.amp 
to the Duke of Wellington at Quatre-Bras and Waterloo, His 
subsequent career was distinguished. In 1837 he was mainly 
instrumental in crushing the outbreak in Canada, where he re. 
mained for upwards of six years; and in 1852, being sent to 
the Cape of Good Hope as governor, was successful in bring¬ 
ing the Kaflir war, then raging, to a conclusion. C, went, in 
i 8$4, to the Crimea as n general of division, fought at Alma, 
and at Inkermann met a soldier’s death, the place where he fell 
being known as C. Hill. He was the author of Commmtaria 
«n the War in Prussia and Germany in 1812 and 1813, pub¬ 
lished in 1856. After his death.-appeared C.’s Carrtspondenct 
rdativs ta his Military Operatioiis in Kaffraria (LoncL 1856). 
See Kinglake’t History of the Invasion of the Crimea. 


Oaiha'dral Oburoh is the see or seat of a ^shop, and la 
so called from his seat or throne (Lat. eathedra), wnich is placed 
in it The clerjnr connected with a C. consist of a corporation 
of canons, called a chapter, presided over by the bishop. The 
cathedrals in England are divided into two classes, namely, of 
the old and of the new foundation. The latter are those 
which before the Reformation were monastic institutions, but at 
that period were refounded as secular cathedrals, that is, with 
clergy to minister to the laity, or were newly-created sees of that 
nature. Their chapters consist of residentiary canons, who, till 
the Act of 1840, were called prebendaries. The former are 
those which were always held by secular canons. ThSjir officials 
now consist of dean, precentor, chancellor, treasurer, arch¬ 
deacons, prebendaries, and canons. In reference to the build, 
ing, see ClIORCH. See Walcott’s Saered Archaology (1868). 

Catheleotroto'nilS is the physiological condition of a nerve 
in the neighbourhood of the negative pole, when it is stimulated 
by a constant current of electricity. For details see Electro- 

TONUS. 

Cathelineau, Jacques, leader of the Vendiian insurrection, 
was born at Pin-cn-Mauges (Maine-et-Loire), 5th January 1759. 
Originally a mason, he afterwards became a pedlar, and acquired 
great influence in the country districts by his intelligence and 
piety—the people reverentially naming him lx saint de I'Anjou. 
The immediate cause of llic revolt against the revolution was 
the levy of 3oo,cxX) men for the frontier wars. It broke out, 
I2th March 1793, at Saint-Florent-le-Vieil in the Bocage. C. 
instantly put himself at the head of the nistics of his palish, 
mostly armed with scathes, pitchforks, and slicks, captured 
the village of Chemille on llie I3lh, and on the day following 
look Chollet, capital of the Bocage, where his followers obtained 
some aitillery. Their numbers now rapidly increased, and a 
large, though undisciplineil army, La grande armie Vendienne, 
was formed. The victories of Vihiers (l6lh March), of Saint- 
I’ierre de ChemilW (ilth April), of Thoiiars (51I1 May), of Fon- 
tenay (25th May), of Doue (7th June), of Montrcuil (8th June), 
and, above all, of Saumur (pth June), strikingly attest the bravery 
and the military aptitude of C., who was now chosen com- 
m.snder-in-cliief of the ‘ Catholic and royal ’ forces. His career, 
however, was suddenly closed. At the siege of Nantes (30th 
June), where he disphayed prodigies of valour, he was mortally 
wounded, and after lingering fifteen days, died at Saint-Florent, 
I4lhjune 1793. His three brothers, Jean, Pierre, and Joseph, 
also perished in the Vendean war, and his son, Jacques, born 
28th March 1787, was shot 27th M.ay 1832, during the abortive 
insurrection of the Duchesse de Beiry. Sec Muret’s Vie Pogu- 
laire de Cathelineau (Par. 1845). 

Cath'eter (from the Gr. katkiemi, ‘ to thrust into ’), a sur¬ 
gical instrument for passing along a mucous canal into some 
cavity of the body, either for the purpose of drawing olT'or in¬ 
jecting some fluid. It is generally used for drawing off the urine 
when from accident or disease the patient is unable to pass it. C, 
may be of metal, in which case it is generally plated with silver, 
india-rubber, or gum-elastic. Con.sideiable dexterity is required 
by the surgeon to pass the instrument into the bladder without 
injuring the Urethra (q. v.). See Urink, Retention of. 

Cathetom'eter (from the Gr. kathetos ,' perpendicular,’and 
metron, ‘a measure’), an instrument for measuring the change 
in the height of an object situated at some distance off, espe¬ 
cially with reference to a column of liquid in a tube. It consists 
essentially of a tripod stand and an upright brass rod, to which 
a telescope is so attached at right angles that it is capable of 
being fixed at any part of the rod, and of being pointed in any 
direction. The rod is adjusted to a true perpendicular position 
by means of spirit-levels and screws, and this secures ue per¬ 
fectly horizontal position of the telescope. 

Cath'ode. See Anode. 

CRth.'olio Ohuroh (Gr. katholikos, ‘universal’) means the 
universal Christian Church ; the term having been first employed 
to distinguish it from the Jewish Church, which was that of a 
single nation, and cannot therefore properly be appropriated by 
any section of it% In the popular mind, however, C. C. is syno¬ 
nymous with Roman C. C. (q v.), as, on the other hand, the 
Roman C. C. is eouivalent to the C. C. according to the mem¬ 
bers of that Churen, who regard it as the only one deserving the 
name of Church. 
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Oatholio Creditor. In Scotch law, a catholic or universal 
creditor is cjne whose debt is secured over several subjects, or 
over the whole subjects belonging to his debtor, A creditor so 
secured is bound to claim his debt according to certain equitable 
rules, so as not unnecessarily to injure the claims of postponed 
creditors. 

Oatholio Xlmaacipation was, as Sydney Smith said, an 
Irish question. •Originally the provisions of the Irish Act of 
Supremacy, a Eliz. c. I, were really less unjust towards Catho¬ 
lics than those contained in the English Act I Khz. c. i, sup¬ 
plemented by 5 Eliz. c. l. Thus, in England, a Catholic priest 
receiving a neophyte into the Church was liable to be hanged, 
drawn, and quartered ; Jesuits forfeited their lives by appearing 
in the country; and no man could hold office, or become a bar¬ 
rister or schoolmaster, without taking the oath of supremacy. 
In Ireland these penalties did not exist; the sacramental test 
and the declaration against transubstantiation were unknown ; 
the oath of supremacy was not exacted, and neither House of 
Parliament was closed against any religious sect. Tliere was, 
however, the bitterest political oppression, which at last found 
expression in the Act of the English Parliament (1691) provid¬ 
ing that no person should sit in the Irish Parliament, should 
hold any Irish office, civil, military, or ecclesiastical, or should 
practise law or medicine in li eland, till he had taken the oaths 
of allegiance and supremacy, and subscribed the declaration 
against transubstantiation. 'I'his statute, 3 Will, and Mary, c. 2 
(which was based on the Treaty of Limerick), was followed by 
the penal legislation against Irish Catholics, which led to so 
much misery duiiiig the l8th c. that Lord Clicstci field declared 
that the position of a negro slave was preferable to that of an 
Irish Catholic. At one time (1698} the bishops, dignitanes, and 
regular clergy were all banished. The right of guardianship, 
several rights in land, intermarriage with Protestants, and the 
two franchises were taken away from Catliolics. In 1793, after 
Grattan had introduced the subject to the Irish Parliament, 
several pains and penalties were removed, but for that purpose 
the .Catholics were obliged to t.ake the oath drawn up by Dr 
Duigenan, to the effect that it was unlawful to injure persons 
on account of heresy ; tliat no immoral act could be justified be¬ 
cause done for the good of the Churcli; tliat the Pope’s infalli¬ 
bility was not an article of Chiistian faith ; that, therefore, it 
was sinful to obey commands of the Pope which were immoral; 
tliat sincere re|>entaiice, and not n ere priestly absolution, was 
iiecc'-.saiy for foigivcness; that tlie deponent would defend the then 
settlement of property in the kingdom, and would do nothing to 
subvert the Cuurch established or the Protestant religion. Tlie 
main political disabilities remained, altliougli Lord EitzwiUiam's 
viceregal government and JVIr Pitt’s ministry of 1801 both came 
to a termination on account of differences on this question. In 
iplto of the answer given to Mr Pitt by six Catholic universities, 
and of the fact that Catholics were coiiipctent as jurymen and 
witnesses, it was maintained tliat Catholics did not keep faith 
with heretics. The Irish Union was accomplished on the under¬ 
standing tlqtt the Catholic claims would be conceded, but the 
scruples of George 111 . and George IV. about their coronation 
oaths, and thcr conscientious opposition of tlie Duke of Welling¬ 
ton, Peel, Lord Eldon, and other members of the Tory party, 
delayed even the parliamentary discussion of the question. In 
i8ai a bill passed the Commons by a majority of nine for ad¬ 
mitting Catholics to the Lower House, and in 1822 a bill to 
admit Catholic peers to the Upper House passed the Commons 
by a majority of five. In the meantime the Catholic Association 
had been formed, and won a great victory in the election of the 
Catholic O'Connell for County Clare over Fitzgerald, the Pro¬ 
testant candidate—the first triumph of the 40s. freeholders over 
the great landed proprietors. O'Conneli could not, of course, 
take his seat, but in 1828 Peel was obliged to lake up the cause 
which Canning had so long maintained, and to introduce a 
general bill, adinitting Catholics generally to offices and muni¬ 
cipal rights, modifying the oath required to one of general alle¬ 
giance, out continuing tlie exclusion as to all offices connected 
with the Churcli. To all commands in the united services they 
had been admitted previouslv. At the same time the 40s. freehold 
fianchise was destroyed, and the Catholic Association legally, but 
not actuallv, suppressed. There does not seem to have occurred 
any difficulty in working this measure. The Pinglish Govern¬ 
ment has not interfered with the nomination of bishops or the 


publication of rescripts. A question was raised about ecclesias¬ 
tical titles in 1S54, and the publication of a bull in 1870 on 
Papal infallibility caused a warfare of pamphlets, but no serious 
conflict between tiie ‘two allegiances’ has yet occurred. 

Catholic Epis'tles is the name given to the last seven epis¬ 
tles of the New 'I'estament, because tiicy were addressed to the 
general body of Christians (Gr. katholikos, ' univursdl ’) rather 
llian to a particular church or person ; or perliaps also because 
this name, confined at first to 1st Peter and 1st John as books 
universally received, was afterwards exteiulcd to the other five, 
which were not received by all as authentic wlieii they were 
admitted into the canon. 

Cathol'icos (Gr. katholikas, ‘ universal ’) is the title of the Pri¬ 
mate of the Armenian Church, who resides at Etchmiazin. 

Catholics, Roman, Daws as to. See Act of Toi.era- 

TION. » 

Catili'na, liucius Sergius, descended from an old but im- 
poveiislied family, was born about 109 B.c. From his caily 
youth he was guilty of fcaiful atiocities, boundless extravagance, 
and open indulgence in every vice. Though lie bore the reputa¬ 
tion of murdering his wife and sun that lie might wed the rich and 
icckless Aurelia Orcstilla, he was elected puetor 68 B.C. and gov¬ 
ernor of Africa in the following year. In 66 li.C. he was impeached 
by l^ublius Claudius Pulchcr fur oppression, and disqualified for 
the consulship. Mad with chagrin and harassed with debt, be 
foimed the design, with Autronms and Cn. Calpurnius Piso, of 
iiinrdciing the new consuls—a scheme which failed solely 
through his own impatience. VS’hen the storm passed over, C. 
began to plan a new conspiracy on a stronger, surer, and 
more systematic basis. In 04 B.c., in his canvass fur the con¬ 
sulship, he threw out hints about tlic grand venture. Senators, 
knights, and others, needy and despeiatc like himself, joined in the 
plot, which soon assumed vast proportions, and would have led 
to the ruin of the stale but for Fulvia, the mistress of one of the 
conspirators, who divulged it to Cicero. Mcanwliile C. lost the 
consulship, and in 63 B.r. formed a plan for Cicero’s assassination, 
which was fiustratcd. On the night of tlie 6th November, C. 
met the ringleaders at the liuuse of M. Porcius Laeca, and in¬ 
formed tlicm of tlie disposition of his forces and the arrange¬ 
ments for Cicero’s assassination, an insurrection of the slaves, and 
the firing of the city. Ciceio was at once advised by P'ulvia 
of this, and when the assassins came they were lefuscd ad¬ 
mittance. On tlie 8lh November llie Senate, for greater 
safety, met in the temple of Jupiter Stator. C. was pre¬ 
sent. Cicero with the fii.st sentence paialyscd the traitor, who 
at dead of night fled the city. C. and Manlius were declared 
enemies of the state, and Antonius was sent against them with 
an army. Cicero, who was left in Rome, caused sLentulus, 
Cethogiis, and others to be arrested. They were tried, con- 
deiiiiicd, and strangled in prison. C. meanwhile had led his 
forces into the region of Pisloria, with the intention of crossing 
into Gaul, but in this he was foiled by Metellus Celer. In the 
beginning of 6 z B.c., he fell in battle with Petreius, the lieutenant 
of Antonius, fighting desperately to the last. 

Oat'kin, or Ament {amentum), a botanical terra applied to a 
spike of unisexual flowers, beliind scaly bracts instead of a proper 
perianth. Tlie whole inflorescence falls off by an articulation in 
a single piece. Willows, hazels, oaks, birch, alders, &c., and 
the whole of the orders CufuHjera (q. v.) and Amentacex (q. v.) 
— though in some, as the oak and hazel, only the male flowers 
are in catkins—arc distinguislicd by this inflorescence. 

Cat'mint, Catnep, or Catnip {Nepeta Cataria), a plant of 
the natural order Laiiaia, so called from the fondness of cats for 
it, common in England, but rare in Scotland, lliere are various 
other species in Southern Europe and temperate Asia. Malabar 
C. is Awisomelet malabarua, 

Ca'to, Rionysius. Whether or not there ever was a writer 
of this name is a matter of uncertainty. The little book bearing 
the title DionysU Catonis Visticha de Moiikus ad Ftlium has 
exercised the ingenuity of scholars for ages, and its authorship, 
its period, and its merits are alike unsettled, Seneca, Ausonius, 
Boethius, and many others have enjoyed the reputation of writing 
it. One has declared its st;de to be that of the best period, an¬ 
other, that of the worst, in Roman literature; its precepts have 
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been pronounced splendid by some; by others, the veriest rub¬ 
bish. One considers the author an earnest Christian ; another, 
a rank Tagan, It would seem that a work which has been the 
theme of so much discussion must have some merit. On internal 
evidence we may safely ascribe it to a writer of tlie silver age. 
During the middle ages it was extensively used as a text-book. 
It was translated into English by Caxton. Tlic editions of it are 
numerous ; the best is that of Otto Arntzenius (Amst. 1 754). 

Oato, M. Porcius, sumamed Censorius, from his strictness 
during his censorship, known also by the names of C. Major and 
C. jPriscus, was bom at Tusculum, 234 B.C. His boyhood was, in 
great part, spent on his father’s estate in Sabinum, where he accus¬ 
tomed himself to outdoor exercises, and, by joining in fanning ope¬ 
rations, acquired that knowledge of rural economy which he after¬ 
wards gave forth in his work l)e Ke Rustica. His early ambition 
was kindled by tales of the career of M. Curius Dentatus, whose 
humble cot was in the neighbourhood. In the campaign of 217 

B. C. he began his militaiy career ; was at Capua in 214 B.c., 
where he gained the friendship of Eabius Maximus ; was present 
at the siege of Tarentum 209 b.c., and two years later helped to 
win the battle of the Metaurus, in wliich J lasdrubal was slaim 
Meanwhile he had made the acquaintance of L. Valerius Klaccus, 
a young nobleman of kindred sympathies, who, recognising Iiis 
signal ability, urged him to proceed to Rome and a.spire to for¬ 
ensic and magisterial honours. C. did so; distinguished himself 
os a pleader; became quxstor 204 B.c., mdile 199 B.c., prxtor 
198 B.C., and in 195 B.C. was elected consul with his friend 
Flaccus. During his campaign in Spain, which had been as¬ 
signed as his province, C. displayed great military genius and 
acted with consummate ability. He shared the food and toils of 
a common soldier, and inculcated the sternest morality. Having 
reduced the country from the Ebro to tlic Pyrenees, he was 
decreed a thanks^ving of tliree days. In 194 B.c. he returned 
to Rome, where he was awarded the honours of a triumph. In 
rgi B.c. he went to Greece as militaiy tribune under M. Aciliiis 
Olabrio against Antiochus, and distinguished himself at the hnltlc 
of Therraopyla;, which led to the downfall of the Syrian king. 
This ends the military career of C. In 189 B.c. he stood for the 
censorship, an office which he did not olitain till 184 b.c., when 
Flaccus wa.s again his colleague. So vigorous was he in the 
discharge of the duties of that office, that the epithet censorius 
stuck to him ever after. His severe edicts ag.ainst luxury, and 
his improvements in tlie reservoirs, drainage, &c., did much for 
the welfare of the people. His native austerity led him to de¬ 
nounce the literature of Greece as dangerous to morals, but this 
prejudice diminished as he grew older. C.’s censorship was 
rewarded with a riublic statue, bearing an inscription recording 
his services. To toe end of his days his life was one of ceaseless 
activity. In the year before his death he was the most vehement 
advi.ser of the tliiid Punic War, and so violent and persistent was 
his hatred of Carthage, that, whatever was the subject of debate 
in the Senate, he always concluded his remarks with the famous 
words, ‘ Dclcnda est Carthago ’ (Carthage must be destroyed). 

C. died at the age of eighty-five, B.c. 149. He was twice mar¬ 
ried, first to Licinia, and then to Salonia, who, in his eightieth 
year, bore him a son, M. Porcius C. Salonianus, the grand¬ 
father of C. Uticensii. His principal writings were De Rt Rus¬ 
tica, already mentioned; Origines, an historical work; and 
Orations. Of the last two, only fragments remain.— Marcus 
Porcius O., great-grandson of the preceding, and surnamed 
Uticensis from his death at 1 ) 110 . 1 , was born 95 B.c. lyCft an 
orphan in childhood, he was brought up by his uncle, M. Livius 
Diusns. As a boy he was demure and unsocial, but truthful and 
independent. In 72 b.c. he served with honour in the Servile 
war ol Spartacus; but, though a brave soldier, he lacked mili¬ 
tary genius. In 67 B.C. he went as military tribune to Mace¬ 
donia, whence he proceeded to Pergamus in search of the Stoic, 
Athenudorus, whom he induced to accompany him to Mace¬ 
donia, and afterwards to Rome. C. soon obtained the quaestor- 
ship, the duties of which he discharged with universal approba¬ 
tion. In 63 B.c. he was elected tribune. He supported Cicero 
against the Catilinarians, and determined the wavering Senate 
bv his speech, in which he taxed Caesar with complicity in the 
plot He strenuously opposed Caesar’s election to the consul- 
sWp, as well as the decree of the Senate by which he obtained 
Gaul for five vean. He was sent.’to Cyprus against Ptolemy, 
and compcllea him to submission. C. vigorously resisted the 
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triumvirs; was made prsetor B.c. 54, but failed in his candi* 
dature for the consulship. When Caesar crossed tW Rubicon, 
the Senate, on his recommendation, gave Pompey the conduct 
of aftairs. C. followed Pompey to Dyrrachium, 49 B,C, and 
after the battle of Pharsalia, 48 b.c., commanded the Corcyrean 
fleet. Hearing of Pompey’s death, he repaired to Africa, and 
marched through Libya to eflect a junction with Scipio, to whom 
he resigned the command. On the defeat of Scipio at Thapsus, 
0 th April, 4O B.C., C. fortifled himself in Utica, and urged the 
Romans to hold out, but they quailed at Csesar’s approach. 
Finding resistance hopeless, he advised his friends to escape 
and make terms with the conqueror. But he had mrjdc up nis 
mind to die rather than submit, and, after reading Plato’s Fkitdo, 
stabbed himself. 

Cat'odon. See Cachalot. 

Cat-o’-Nine-Tailg. See Fi.ocomo. 

Oatop'trics, a term, now disused, for that branch of Optics 
(q. v.) which treats of reflected light. 

Oatop'troinancy (Gr. katojlron, ‘ a mirror,’ and manteia, 
‘ divination ’), among the ancient Grcck.s, a mode of divination 
by immeising a miiror in water for a sick person to examine his 
face in. A ghastly and distorted reflection portended dooth; a 
serene and healthy one, tecovery. 

Cat’s Eye, a variety of chalcedony, commonly tianslucenf, 
sometimes transparent ; of an a.sh-grey, giecnisn, yellowisti, 
reddish, or brown colour, and displaying, when cut in a convex 
form, a peculiar floating opalescence, due to minute parallel 
fiiircs of asbestos. It is found in Ceylon, on the Malabar coast, 
and in several European localities. It is cliiefly set in rings. 

Cats, Jakob, a Dutcli poet, born at Brouwershaven in 
Zealaiut, lotli November 1577, studied law at Leyden, visited 
Oilcans and Paris, and settled at Middelburg, where, amid other 
peaceful occupations, he wrote a number of his best poems. 
After the twelve years’ peace of Antwcip, C. was compelled to 
remove to the H.igue. lie was appointed pcii.sionary of Dor¬ 
drecht in 1625, and two years later was sent on an emliassy to 
England, where he was knighted by Charles I. In l636*hc was 
promoted to the dignity of state pensioner, and in 1652 was 
again sent to England on an embassy to Cromwell. He died 
September I2, l66a Among his greatest works are Hauwrlyk, 
J rouringh, and Spiegel fan cUn ouden en nieuwen Uyt. TJie best 
edition I's that of 1790-1800, published in Amsterdam; but the 
must splendid edition is that published at /.wolle in 1856-62. 

Cat'skill or Oau'terskill Mountains {kill in Dutch means 
a stream), celebrated for their fine sccneiy, rise to the \V. of the 
Hudson, in Greene Co., N.Y. Round Top, the highest peak, 
is 3800 feet above the sea. The C. Mountain House, a summer 
resort, stands at a height of 2500 feet. The C. Creek, giving 
name to the mountain.s, and to a village at its mouth, enters the 
Hudson 32 miles S.of Albany. 

Gat’s TaiL Sec Zypha. 

Cat's-Tail Qrasa. See Timothy Grass. • 

Catt'aro, a fortified town in the crown-land of Dalmatia, 
Austria, 36 miles S.K of Ragusa, at the head of the Gulf of C., 
on a narrow ledge at the base of precipitous cliffs about 1800 
feet high. It has a cathedral, several churches, an hospital, and 
is overlooked by a castle perched on the top of the cliffs, with 
which it is connected by crenelated walls. As in most Dalmatian 
towns, no vehicle is admitted within the walls, and the streets 
are cleanly kept. The piazza is beautifully paved With alternate 
coloured marbles. Pop, estimated (1872) 3554 . At an early 
date the capital of a small republic, C., through fear of the 
Turks, voluntarily submitted to the Republic of Venice in 1420, 
and passed with it to Austria in 1797 , the Peace of Campo- 
Formio.— C., Gulf of, a sheltered inlet of the Adriatic, consisting 
of three basins, connected by two chaimcls about half a mile 
broad. It is 15 to 20 fathoms deep, and 30 miles long. 

Catt'egat (‘ the cat’s throat,’—the Sinus Codanus of Pliny 
and Pomp. Mela), the strait between Jutland and Sweden, com¬ 
municating with the North Sea by the Skager Rack, and with 
the Baltic by the Sound, and by the Great and Little Belt. It 
is about 150 miles long, and from 40 to 95 broad, and Si 
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dangerousjo shipping from its storms, currents, and shallowness; 
hence the^ow German proverb, Dot CatUsat makl cUn Sckippa 
den Hals natt, 

Oatt'ermole, George, born at Dlckleburgh, Norfolk, 8th 
August 1800, early attained a high reputation as a painter of 
historical and imaginative works in water-colour, ceased to ex¬ 
hibit in 1855, after which he commenced to paint in oil. He died 
July 24,1868. ^mong his woiks arc ‘ Luther at the IJiet of Spiers,’ 
with thirty-three portraits, and the ‘ Horn of ligremont Castle.’ 
He found many subjects in the wotks of Scott and Shakespeare, 
and designed the illustrations for his brother’s History of the Civil 
iVar. rBeememoirbyTomTaylorinWr/^«;«a/, March 1,1870. 

Catt'i, or Chatii, a warlike Gciman tribe, the chief sept of 
the Hermioncs, occupying territory corresponding to the modem 
Hessen (a form of the name C. first appearing in the 8th c.), and 
perhaps part of liavaria. Casar eironcously classes them as be¬ 
longing to the Suevi. The Romans gained many advantages 
over them, especially under Gcnnanicus, but never entirely sub¬ 
dued them. They disappear from history towards the close of 
the 4th c., after which time they arc nut to be distinguished 
from the Franks. 

Cattlo. Sec Ox. 

Cattle-Plague. Sec Rinderpest. 

Oattley'a, an extensive genus of Central American and Bra¬ 
zilian orchids, found on the bark of trees and on rocks. The 
flowers arc among the finest of the whole order, and many spe¬ 
cies of C. arc cultivated in our conservatories. 

Gattol'ica, a town of Sicily, province of Girgenti, situated 
14 miles N.W. of Girgenti city, with considerable sulphur-works. 
Fop. 7200. 

Catull'us, O. Valo'riua, one of the greatest of Roman poct<, 
was btrrn at or near Verona, 87 n.c. His father was a iiiari 
of good position, and the friend and host of J ulius Ciesar. On 
assuming the manly gown, C. went to Rome, where he led the 
life of a m.an of pleasure. His expensive tastes and reckless 
extravagance soon involved him in pecuniary difficulties, from 
which be cndeavouied to extricate him-self by going to Bithynia 
in the suite of the prretor Caius Memmius Gemellus. Theieaflcr 
he made a tour of the famous ci'les of Asia, and on reaching 
Aniastiis, on the shoie of the Kuxine, had a yacht built forliim- 
.self, in which he sailed home to his villa at .Sirniio on the Lacus 
Benacus (Logo di Garda), probably about 56 U.C. He now made 
Rome his headquarters, and though occasionally in pecuniary 
embarrassments, he was not reduced to permanently straitened 
circumstances. He lived on terms of intimacy and friendship 
wbh many of the must distinguished men of his time. But the 
one event in his personal history to which a thrilling interest and 
an immortal freshness have ever attached, is his love for the 
lieautiful and dissolute Clodia, whom he has immoitalised under 
the pseudonym of Lesbia. In that womlrous series of poems, 
the tender emotions of dawning love, the wild Ihrobbings of 
desire,- the fulness of delight that spAngs from uiidoubting and 
undoubted affection, the dark nightmare of jealousy, and the 
desolation of a heait lorn by mighty anguish, are all embalmed 
in musical numbers unparalleled in the poetry of passion. Next 
to his love in interest, and sung in strains not inferior to his love- 
iyrics in sincerity and depth of feeling, is his sorrow for the 
death of a dearly-loved brother, who peri.slied in the Troad, anil 
to whose grave he made a pilgrimage. Indeed, the verses to his 
memory are among the tenderest and sweetest, as they are 
among the very earliest flowers of Roman elegy. The works of 
C. consist of 116 poems, most of them short, embracing lyric, 
elegiac, heroic, and galliambic compositions. The most famous 
of them after the Lesbia scries are two epithalamia, the stately 
narrative poem on the nuptials of Feleus and Theti.s, the gor¬ 
geous setting of the lament of Ariadne, and the wildly-grand 
poem entitled A^s, which, though perhaps of Oriental birth, 
evinces more originality and vigour than any other poem in I.atin 
literature. The writings of C., in many places disfigured by 
impurity of expression—the fault of the age rather than of the 
man—are throughout distinguislicd for great purity of style, rare 
intensity of feeling, inimitable elegance and grace, and singular 
feUcity of diction. To C. belongs the honour of naturalising in 


Roman speech the lyrical metres of Greece. Few of the poets 
of antiquity have the freshness, few continue to enjoy the well- 
deserved popularity, of * the young gentleman of Verona.' Tlic 
exact time of his death is unknown, but it may be set dowm at 
about 46 B.c. The best editions of his works are those of Lach- 
mann (Bcrl. 1829), Doering (Altona, 1834), Schwabe (Giessen. 
1866), and Ellis (Ixmd. 1867). Among translations may be men¬ 
tioned those of Ijimb (Lond. 1821), Martin (Edinb. 1861), 
Cranstouii (Edinb. 1867), Ellis (Lond. 1867). 

Cau'ea, a river of the Uniterl States of Colombia, S. Ame¬ 
rica, lises in the Andes, and after a course of fully $00 miles 
through Prqiayan, Antioquia, ami I'artagciia, falls into the Mag¬ 
dalena in hal. q" 25' N. The valley of C., to which the river 
gives its name, is icrtile and populous, with gold-mines in its 
upper poi lion. 

Caiica'sian Variety of mankind,^an ethnological divi¬ 
sion introduced by Bhimcnbach, but now nhivci sally abandoned. 
The evidence of language foibids the conjunction m one group 
of Hindus, Fetsians, Assyrians, Fhomiciaiis, Jews, the peoples 
ot the Caucasus, and the European races. These constitute at 
lea.st tliiee distiii(.l families—Aiyan, Semitic, and Turanian. 
.See Etiindlogy. 

Cau'castiB, The, an im])orlant mountain range, forming part 
of the boundary line of Euiope and Asia, extends from S.E. to 
N.W. between the Caspian and the Black Sea. It is 750 miles 
long, and fiom O5 to 150 broad ; and its principal heights are 
Mount Elbruz, 18,493 above the sea, and Mount l^sbeck, 

16,000 feet. '1 he snow-hue is about li,cxx> leet high, and several 
of the other pt.iks lise above it; but there is comparatively little 
pet pctual snow, and only a lew glaciers, and these of no great sire. 
The only practicable cairiage-ro.ad is that through the Terek 
valley (8000 feel), and the most Irequented pass in the E. is that 
of Deibcnd, near the Caspian. Uf llic rivers rising in the C., the 
principal are tlie Kiir and Terek, which flow into the Caspian, 
and the Kion or Faz (aric. I’hasts) and the Kuban, which enter 
the Black Sea. The central mass of the C. is mainly formed of 
granite and porphyry, covered occasionally with volcanic tulf, 
and the ollsets are m several places flanked with limestone. 
At each extremity of the range occur mud volcanoes, and the 
jreninsula of Apsheion is the locality uf the celebrated naphtha 
springs. The minerals found hi the C. are chiefly iron, coal, 
sulphur, lead, and copper. In the wilder parts there arc bears, 
wolves, jackals, and bisons, and almost everywhere there is 
abundance of game. On the northern declivity tlie climate is 
extremely rigoious, but to the S. of the range it is warm and 
equable, and theie is a luxuriant wild growth of the grape and 
other fine fruits. Only the lower valleys arc wide and cultiva- 
table. These, however, produce rich harve.sts of rice, tobacco, 
cotton, indigo, &c., while cereals arc occasionally gYown at an 
altitude of hoix) feet. Here and theie the mountain-sides are 
clad with dense forests uf oak, beech, ash, maple, walnut^ and 
other trees. 

C. is now a Russian lieutenancy, with an area of 7938 sq. 
miles, and a pop. (1871) of 4,893,332, comprising a vast variety 
of trilics, of which the principal arc Circassians or Tsherkesses, 
Ossestes, Lesghians, Abasians, Georgians, and Mingrelians, 
The chief occupations aie cattle-rearing and agriculture, while 
there is also much hunting, and not a little robbery. From the 
preponderance of the Ciicassians (q. v.), tlic’r name is frequently 
applied to all the inhabitants of the C., but this is inaccurate and 
misleading. The language of intercommunication is Turkish- 
Tartar, and there aie upwards of 100 different dialects. Moham¬ 
medanism is the prevailing religion, hut the Georgians and 
Ossestes profess a rude Christianity, and belong partly to the 1 
Greek and partly to the Aimcnian Church. In the country of | 
the former there are many line rctnains of churches in the Byzan¬ 
tine style. For the first fifty years of the present centusy the 
united tribes successfully lesisted the aggression of Russia, and 
were only subdued on the capture, in 1859, of the famous 
Lesghian prophet-chief Schamyl, who died In April 1871. See 
the works of Wagner (1850), Petzholdt (1867), Rodde (1870), 
Grove (1875), and Thielmann (1875). 

Cau'ohy, Aug^untine liouis, a distinguished French ma¬ 
thematician and physicist, was bom at Paris, August 31, 1789. 
He entered L’EcoIe PulytAchiiique in 180$, where, in 1816, ha 
became Professor of Mechanics. At the revolution of 1830, C. 
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resigned his position, and soon after accepted the chair of Mathe¬ 
matical Physics in the University of Turin. In 1838 he returned 
to Paris, succeeded M. Hiot as Frofes.sor of Physical Astronomy 
in 1849, and died at Sceaux, 23d May 1857. C. published 
numerous memoirs in the Comptes Ketuius, and in Lionville’s 
yaumal de Mathematifues, 11 is best works are his Cours d’Ana¬ 
lyse (iSzi), his Le(pns sur le Calcul Diffirentiel (1826), and his 
jySsumls Analytifues (1833). 

Oau'ous is an immense political machinery which lies out¬ 
side of the United States constitution, yet btings a powerful 
influence to bear upon the voters, and practically controls all 
the elections to office in the country. In every town and village 
each party meets before the time of election, and makes a full 
list of nominations to office, or apimiiits delegates to conven¬ 
tions, and this is called holding a C. Those who attend are gene¬ 
rally considered bound to vote the regular ticket, but sometimes 
a C. is ‘ bolted,* the dissenting party putting up other candi¬ 
dates. The word is a corruption of caulkers,— the eaily political 
meetings, about the time of the American Revolution, for the 
preparation of election business having taken place in a caulker’s 
room in Boston. 

Oau'debec, or Caudebec-ea-Caux, an old town in the 
department of Seine-Inlirieuie, France, on the Seine, 26 miles 
K. of Havre by railway. Its most notable building is a Gothic 
church of the 15th c., one of the finest in Normandy. It has 
some river trade and fisheries. Pop. (1872) 1874. C. was for¬ 
merly capital of the Pays-de-C., the land of the ancient Caletes, 
Subsequently a fortified place, it was taken by the English in 
1419, by the Huguenots in 1562, and by the League in 1592. 
.Some 6 miles E. of C. is the famous Benedictine Abbey of St 
Vandrille or Fontanelle, founded in the 7th c. Here the last of 
the Merwings died as a monk.—O.-lbs Elbeuf, a town in the 
same department, 12 miles S. of Rouen, has extensive cloth 
manufactures, and active wool-spinning and dyeing industries. 
Pop. (1872) 10,715. 

Caude'te, the name of two Spanish towns. The first is in 
the province of Albacete, 51 miles E.S.E. of the city of Alba- 
cete, and has a pop. of 5500. 'Phe second is in the province of 
Tcruel (Aragon), about 5 miles N.W. of the town of Teruel, and 
has large bone deposits, fossil and otherwise. Pop. 6000. 

Cau'dex (Lat.), the axis of a plant consisting of stem and 
root. It is, however, generally applied as a synonym of the 
stipe or woody stem of monocotyledons, especially palms— Yucca, 
Draceena, Pandanus, &c. 

Oau'dine Fork* {Furculce Caudinit), a pass consisting of 
two narrow wooded defiles, and taking its name from Caudiura, 
a city of ancient Samnium—‘where afterwards, in continuation 
of the Appian Way, a Roman road was constructed from Capua 
by yyay of Beneventum to Apulia* (Mommsen). During the 
second Samnite war it was the scene of one of the most humi¬ 
liating reverses ever experienced by the Roman arms. In the 
year 321 B.C., four legions weie trapped by the Samnite general, 
Caius Pontius, in a ‘watery meadow’ (Mommsen) between the 
two passes, and after some days of famine they surrendered at 
discretion, and were made to pass under the yoke. Livy’s 
account of the details of the disaster may be exaggerated, and 
he was probably in error ns to the precise locality. Niebuhr 
supposes that previous to their being shut up between the passes 
the Romans had sustained a defeat, but there is no satisfactory 
evidence of this. 

Oaulainoourt, Armand Augputin Louis de, Due de 
Viccnxa, was bom at Caulaincourt, in the department of the 
Somme, Decemlier 9, 1772. Entering the army at the age of 
fifleen, he served with distinction in several engagements, acted 
as aide-de-camp to Napoleon when First Consul, and was made 
general of division and Duke of Vicenza (1805). He distin- 
guidied himself more as a diplomatist than as a soldier, was 
after the establishment of the Empire sent on various missions, 
and for four years (1807-11) was ambassador at St Petersburg. 
He subseimently acted as negotiator at Pleswitz, Prague, Frank¬ 
furt, and Chatillon, and is believed to have secured Elba for his 
master when he abdicated. During the Hundred Days, he was 
Foreign Minister. He died at Paris, February 19, 1827.—His 
brother, August Jeetn GNsbriel, Comte de C., bom i6th Sep- 
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tember 1777, was a distinguished soldier, and fell at the battle of 
Moskwa, 7th September 1812. V 

Gauler'pa, a fine genus of ‘green-seeded* (chlorospermoui) 
seaweeds of the W. Indies. Tliey form a large portion of the 
food of turtles ; and it is said that the colour of the * green fat * 
of these reptiles—so dear to gastronomes—is due to tms kind of 
food. 

Caul'^ower, a variety of the Cabbage (Brassica oleracea) 
(q. V.), in which the young inflorescence is condensed ‘into a 
depressed fleshy esculent head.’ It has been cultivated as a 
garden vegetable since the times of the Greeks and Romans, but 
was little attended to in Bntaiii until about the 17th G. See 
Broccoi.i. 

Caulk'iug^, in ships, is making the seams of a deck watertight 
by driving oakum into them and then coating them with pitch. 
I'he same word is used also for a process by which the joints of 
boilers, &c., are made steam-tight by the use of a specially 
formed C.-chisek 

Caulophyll'um, a genus of perennial herbaceous plants be¬ 
longing to the order Berbcrulacece, the rhizome of C. thalictroides. 
The ‘ Blue Cohosh,’ the only species, is a native of N. America, 
Japan, and Manchuria ; it is a stiinulaliiig and slightly narcotic 
tonic, said to be useful in some uterine afluctions. 

Caulop'teris, a genus of large extinct and fossil Tree-ferns 
occurring in the Devonian and Carbonifeious formations, and 
lepresented by numerous species. 'I'he stems were hollow, 
and bear external markings of Icaf-scars, as seen in living tree- 
ferns. 

Cause. ‘ To have the idea of C. and effect, it suffices to 
consider any simple idea or substance as beginning to exist by the 
operation of some other, without knu^ving the manner of that 
operation.' Locke further carefully distinguishes the cases of 
creation (in which something previously not existent is produced), 
getiernlion, and alteration. Alodern applied logic has preferred 
to define C. as the assemblage of conditions, positive and nega¬ 
tive, under which a phenomenon is produced ; but general 
usage, both popular and scientific, agrees with Locke in calling, 
e.g, heat the cause of fluidity in wax ; it is the positive condi¬ 
tion which, when added, detaches the result. In dealing with 
both the logical and the psychological doctrine of causation, it 
must be remembered, however, tliat the necessity of the connec¬ 
tion between the C., however defined, and its effect is purely 
abstract. Exclude the possibility of distuibing conditions, the 
effect will be reproduced. The uniformity of nature, which is 
said to depend on the law of universal causation, does not assume 
tiiat an effect which has been once produced will ever again be 
produced anywhere; it assumes that, as regards successions of 
phenomena which are causally relat^, A = A; in other words, 
that the scarcely intelligible conception of ‘cliance* has nothing 
to do with the succession of events. The history of the idea of 
C. shows that in one stage of speculation it was universally 
believed that the ‘leason why’ things take place in one way, 
and not in another, could be obtained. The physical a/ixoi of 
the early Greek philosopliy were understood as explaining the 
universe. Timseus, the l..ocrian, found in the words Intelli¬ 
gence and Necessity the two real causes of all things. Aristotle 
believed that the formal C. or essence, the material C. or 
substance, the motor or efficient C., and the final C. were 
not mere ideas, but external forces, which made the world of 
.sense intelligible. Indeed, the collection of * First Causes* by 
the Abbd Batteux (Par. 1769) fills a considerable volume. In 
modem Europe the pious Malebranche spoke of God as the 
one efficient C., assisted by occasional causes; Cudworth and 
Leclerc invented a plastic nature, and I-eibnitz found a sufficient 
reason tor all things in the monads. It was Newton and Locke 
that first abandoned the search into the 'manner of operation.* 
Hume reduced the idea of causation to that of invariable sequence, 
adding that custom was the sole ground for expecting uniform¬ 
ity in tlic future; and this conception was to some extent worked 
out by Thomas Brown in an essay which was his first and 
best work in metaphysics. The lutuitionalist school protested 
against this analysis, alleging that no amount of experience could 
warrant the necessity and universality which the mind .attaches 
to the proposition that every event must have a ‘C. In 
answer to the question, ' How are synthetic i priori judgments 
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possible?‘IKant suggested the existence of forms of thought, or 
categorietfof the understanding, of which causality was a cate¬ 
gory of relation. The Scotch Common-sense school classed the 
Mief in causation as fundamentai; while in France it was said 
by Royer-CoUard, De Biron, JoulTroy, &c., that the idea of 
power in volition was transferred by the mind to external phe¬ 
nomena, the successions of which it made intelligible. This was 
not thought to be inconsistent with a belief in the free, un- 
caused determmations of the human will, which was thus made 
the type of invariable sequence. Sir William Hamilton held that 
the necessity of the causal judgment arose from the inability of 
the n^d to conceive of any change in the ‘ complement of 
existence,’ a doctrine which he extended even to the case of 
creation. The Psychological school, on the other hand, contend 
that the belief in the necessity of causes is a case of inseparable 
association, formed by the universal and inherited experience of 
the human race, and intensified by that strong expectation and 
proneness to believe in the extension of past experience, however 
slight, which are characteiistic of healthy minds before they have 
undergone scientific training. Although Mr Lewes has lately 
revived the doctrine of tlie followers of Leibnitz, that the belief 
in causation rests upon the axioms of identity and non-contra¬ 
diction, the majority of this school admit that, in all reasoning 
from the past to the future, there is a tacit assumption of invari¬ 
able sequence, for which our only evidence is experience of the 
past. 'I'his is differently put by Mr Spencer, who appeals to 
the inconceivability of causeless events .as the most direct and 
trustworthy evidence of universal experience. As inconceiv¬ 
ability may bo produced, however, by veiy much less than 
universal experience, and has even been known to resist contra¬ 
dictory cvulcnce, this test cannot be deemed satisfactory, even 
when confined to the minds of leading scientific men. T he view 
that the consciousness of luill, whether as control over volitions or 
control over muscular action, supplies us with an explanation of 
productive power in external causes is still very popular : many 
theologians reganiing it as essential in the demonstration of an in¬ 
telligent First C. which constantly sustains nature; a conclusion 
which they consider to lie confirmed by the scientific doctrine of the 
correlation of forces. Others insist that the doctrine of causation 
merely affirms a particular C. for every event, and not a general 
C. for the sum of all effects or events. 

Oaus'tic substances are those which con ode the skin and other 
organised tissues. Ordinary or lunar C. is nitrate of silver 
(AgNOg); C. potash, the hydrate of potassium (KHO). 

Caustic, in optics, is the curve or surface of ultimate inter¬ 
sections of rays of light, which have been either reflected from 
a surface or refracted through a medium, tliese giving ii.se 
respectively to catacaustic and diacaustic curves. The C. pro¬ 
duced by the reflection of parallel rays fiom the inner surface of 
a circle is a curve of the sixth degree, being the evolute of an 
cpitrochoid. In the case of the paraboloid of revolution, the C. 
is reduced to a point, i.t., all the rays when reflected pass accu¬ 
rately through one point. The nature of diacauUus has not been 
so fully studied ; but the curve produced by refraction at a 
straight line is the evolute of that ellipse whose foci are the lumi¬ 
nous point and its iman by reflection. See Malus’s Thforit Je la 
Doubt* Refraction and Salmon's Higher Platn Curvet lor de¬ 
tailed information. 

Cau'tion, Cau'tionary. In the law of Scotland, where one 
person becomes security for another, he is said to become C., or 
to undertake a cautionary obligation for him. According to Stair, 
C. is ’ the promise or contract of one not for himself but for 
another.’ The analogous term in English law is Guaranty (q. v.). 
A probative writing is required to constitute the obligation. A 
cautioner who pays a debt has a claim of relief against the prin¬ 
cipal, and in support of this he can oblige the creditor to assign 
the debt and any security held by him ; and should this support 
be cut oflf by any act of the creditor, the C. is freed from his 
obligation. A cautioner may sue the principal debtor to be 
relieved of his obligation under certain circumstances before the 
debt is paid. Mere negligence to lake a legal step on the part 
of a creditor will not usu^ly free a C. from liability. The loss 
of recourse in case of delay in intimating dishonour of a bill of 
exchange is an exception to this rule. See Bill of Exchange. 

With regard to cautioners for the due performance of an office, 
the rules are—^That having engaged for tne officer's fidelity, they 
are not entitled to withdraw suddenly, though they may do so 


after reasonable notice ; and that on the death of the cautioner 
the obligation will suteist against his representatives, who can 
only withdraw on the same conditions which would have entitled 
th^rincipal to do so. 

Judicial Cautionary is an obligation for appearance or for pay¬ 
ment. Caution judicis tisti obliges the cautioner to produce him 
for whom he is bound at all diets of court when required. In 
case of failure to do so, the bond is forfeited, and the cautioner 
incurs the penalty without the benefit of discussion. A cautioner 
judicts tisti may at any time free himself from obligation by pro¬ 
ducing tlic principal in court, and declaring himself free of further 
obligation. 

Caution Juratory .—When any one is unable to find C., an in¬ 
ventory of his effects may be made up and assigned os security. 
This is called C. J. Sec Hah. 

Cau'very, or Kav'ari, one of the moi useful rivers of India, 
rises in the Western Ghauts, has a winding course in Mysore and 
Madras, and enters the Bay of Bengal 130 miles S. of Madras, 
through many streams (largest, the Colerun), after a course of 
472 miles. Its delta is in the district of Tanjore, and extends 
along the co.ist fur 80 miles. The railways from Beypur and 
Madras unite at Erode on its right bank, and a line then runs 
par.-illel with its stream, in a direction S.E. and E. to the Naga. 
patam terminus on the coast, a distance of 150 miles. 

Ca'va, an intoxicating and narcotic liquor, made from the 
rhiiomc of Maeropiper mcthvsticum (natural order iSpiraeea), 
in the South Sea Islands. 

Oava, La, a flourishing town of Italy, province of Salerno, on 
the Naples and Salerno Railway, 34 miles N.W. of the latter. 
Cottons and linens aic here manufactured. Pop. 19,480, Near 
it is the famous Benedictine mona.slcry of the Trinity, with its 
valuable library of manuscripts (60,000) and parchment rolls 
(40,000), and a church containing the tombs of various anti- 
popes. 

Cavaign'ao, Louis Eugene, an illustrious French soldier 
and politician, the son of a member of the National Convention, 
who afterwards became one of Murat’s state councillors in the 
kingdom of Naples, was born in Paris, 15lh October 1802. 
After a military training in Paris and Mciz, he served in the 
Morea and Algeria, where, in .spite of hi.s frankly expressed re¬ 
publican opinions, be lose by his valour and resolute energy to 
the position of governor-general. Recalled to France by the re¬ 
volution of 1848, he was elected by two departments to a scat in 
the National Assembly, and distinguished himself greatly in the 
crisis. By the skillui manoeuvring of his troops as Minister of 
War, he extinguished the anarchic insurrection of July, and, 
unlike most conquerois in French conflicts, was merciful to the 
conquered. He stood as a candidate for the Presidency of the 
Republic against f^ouis Napoleon, and obtained a million and a 
half of votes. On the of December 1851, C. was impri¬ 

soned, but soon released. He steadily declined to recognise the 
Second Empire, but was allowed to remain in France, where he 
became a director of the Hiiele newspaper. He died unexpectedly 
of heart disease at his countiy seat in the neighbourhood of 
Mans, 28th October 1857, and was buried in the presence of a 
great crowd at Montmartre cemetery. C. was an able soldier, 
a pointed speaker, and a sincere but moderate republican.— 
Qodefroi 0., elder brother of the preceding (born 1801, died 
1S45), was an able republican politician. He was one of the 
founders of the famous Re/orme journal, and also published 
Cardinal Dubois, ou Tout Ckemin mhte d Rome, and Un* Tutne 
de Cosaques, Scene d'Invasion (Par. 1831). 

Cavalier' (Fr. introduced in the l6lh c. from the Ital. eavaliere, 
from the Lat. caballus, ‘a horse’), originally a horse-soldier, then 
synonymous with knight, and in this sense given to the Royalist 
party in the times of Charles I. and Charles II. of England, in 
opposition to the Roundheads or Parliamentarians. 

Cavalier, in fortification, a defence-work whose rampart is 
raised several feet aliovc the ramparts of the fortress in which it is 
formed. It serves cither to defilade them from the fire of an enemy 
on a neighbouring height, or to send a plunging fire into the 
trenches of besiegers, and for this purpose it mounts heavy ord¬ 
nance. The C. is generally constructed on the level ground, or 
terre-plein* of a bastion, and may be bounded either by curved 
or straight sides. 
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Oavall'er-U&ggio're, an old town in tbe province of Cuneo, 
N. Italy, with some trade in agricultural produce. It possesses 
the remains of two old castles. Pop. 5300. 

Oav'alry (Fr. cavaltrie, introduced in the 16th c. from the 
Ital. cava/leria, Lat. caballus, ‘a horse’), a military term applied to 
all horse-soldiers. In the British anny the C. is divided into Life- 
Guards, the Reds, of which there are two regiments; Horse- 
Guards, or Blues, one regiment; Dragoon Guards, seven regiments; 
Dragoons, Lancers, and Hussars, of which three designations there 
are twenty-one regiments. The Life and Horse Guards are styled 
the Household C., the others are the C. of the line. Cuirassiers 
(q. V.) is a term applied to Continental C., but does not now de¬ 
scribe officially any regiment of the British army. M ounted Rifles 
is a phrase of comparatively recent importation into the service. 
On the Continent a distinction is made between Heavy and 
C., and it is carefully observed legarding both men and horses. 
The Heavy C. charge the enemy's horse and foot, attack liis 
guns, and cover retreats. ITie Light C. reconnoitre, carry de¬ 
spatches, maintain outposts, act as scouts and explorers of a hos¬ 
tile country, pursue fugitives, and dischaqjc generally all duties 
requiring rapidity of movement. In the Franco-German war of 
1870, the Ulilans, a regiment of Heavy C., and the Hussars and 
Dragoons, Light C.—they were all called Uhlans—were em¬ 
ployed in the latter kind of service to an extent unprecedented 
in history. The scout, attended by at least one companion, 
advanced—sometimes many miles in front of the army to which 
he belonged—into villages and farmhouses, demanded food and 
forage, got what news he could, and sent it back, if important, 
to his commander. The official distinction made among British 
C., according to the Army Regulations of 1873, is JJeavv, Medium, 
and Light. The Heavy are the Life-Guards, Horse-Guards, 4th 
and 5th Dragoon Guards, and 1st and 2d Itragoons; the Medium 
are the 1st, 2d, 3d, 6th and 7th I>ragooii Guards, the 6th 
Dragoons, the 5th, 9th, 12th, i6th, and 17th T/ancers; the I.ight 
are all the Hussars, and comprise the 3d, 4th, 71I1, 8th, 10th, i ith, 
13th, 14th, 15th, l8lh, iplh, 20th and 21st regiments. A regiment 
of the C. of the line has generally eight troops, each made up of 
55 rank and file, and has, as officers, a colonel, a lieutenant- 
colonel, a major, 8 captains, 18 subalterns and other commis¬ 
sioned officers, and 59 non-comnii.ssioned officers—88 in all. 
The cost to the country of a full regiment of C. is about ;{|^25,cxx> 
a year for horses, accoutrements, clothing, and pay. A lieutenant- 
colonel in the Guards tanks with a colonel oi the line, and a 
major in the former with a lieutenant-colonel of tbe latter. Can¬ 
terbury is the C. depot for this country. According to the army 
estimates laid before the House of Commons in the session 1874, 
there were in the Idfe and Horse Guards 81 officers, 192 non¬ 
commissioned officers, trumpeters, and drummers, and 1029 rank 
and file—total, 1302. In the C. of the line there were 550 offi¬ 
cers, 1166 non-commi.ssioned officers, trumpeters, and drummers, 
and 9906 rank and file—total, 11,622. i'he entire C. service, 
therefore, numbered 12,924. In 1873 the total number was 
t3,0$l; the highest number since 1815, when it was 14,913. See 
Col. Denison’s Histgyy of C. from the Earliest Times (Lond, 1877). 

Cavalry Tactics is the manner in which cavalry are used in 
actual warfare. The several duties of heavy and light cavalry 
have been referred to in the previous article, llie threefold 
division of that arm of the service which obtains in this country 
renders their separate duties less easily definable, and is said to 
impair the C. T. When an attack is going to be made by cavalry, 
they are, when the numbers are sufficient to admit of the arrange¬ 
ment, grouped into an attacking, a supporting, and a reserve 
body. Thus at the famous charge of the Light Brigade at Bala- 
klava, the attack was made by the 13th Light Dragoons, the 
17th Lancers, tbe 4th Light Dragoons, and the nth Hussars; 
the support consisted of the 8th Koval Irish Hussars; and the 
reserve consisted of the Heavy Cavalry Brigade, which covered 
the retreat of the survivors, ^e attack on cavalry is made in 
line; on infantry, in column; and on artillery, en iehelon (q. v.), 
Cavalry cannot fight at a distance; and when two bodies of this 
force come close, they rarely continue the struggle—one of them 
usually turning to gallop off, and the other pursuing it for a time. 
Cavalry seldom win a victoiy ; they prepare for it, and secure its 
best results, but the work of actually winning is usually done by 
infaaUy and artillery. The gallop iq which a charge is made is 
at the rate of n miles an hour ; the tiot in manceuvrii^, 8 miliis ; 
and Uie walk on general service, 4 miles an hour. 'Htere is no 


fixed proportion gmerally observed between cavalry a^d infantry 
in the armies of Europe. In the British service the ) roportion 
is about I to 8; in Russia, i to 6; in France and Austria, 1 
to 5 ; in Prussia and Bavaria, 1 to 4. 

Cav'an (Irish Gael, cabhan, * a hollow ’), the capital of a 
county of tlie same name, Ireland, and a station on the N. W. 
Railway, 75 miles N.W. of Dublin, lies in a hollow on the C, 
a small tiibutary of the Annalce. It has a court of justice, a 
county infirinaiy, b-irracks, a fine public garden, and some local 
trade, chiefly in i^ricuUui'al produce. Pop. (1871) 3532. 

Cavan, a county of Ireland, in the S.W. of the prov.mce of 
Ulster, has an area of 746 sq. mile.s, and a pop. (1871) of 
140,735; of whom 113,174 weie Roman Catholics, and 21,223 
Episcopalians. It is mountainous in the N. W., and is watered 
by the Erne, Croglian, Annalee, &c. It h.ts also several lakes, 
of which the chief are Loughs Oiighter, Slieelan, and Ramor. 
In 1871 one-third of the surface was under tillage, producing 
oats, flax, turnips, and potatoes ; nearly a half in pasture ; a 
ninlli in bog, mountain, &c. ; and there were some 5700 acres in 
plantation. C. is the most productive mineral county of Ulster, 
yielding coal, iron, copper, lead, and limestone. Its only con¬ 
siderable industry is the linen nianufactuie. 

Csvarze're, a town of Italy, province of Venice, on the river 
Adige, 25 miles S.S.W. of the city of Venice. The river divides 
it into C. destfo and C, sinistra —the S. and N. sides of the city. 
C. has an active trade in cattle, silk, and firewood. Pop. 

11,200. 

Gavati'na, a name sometimes given to the simpler and moie 
song-like opeiatic anas. 

Cave, Edward, was born at Newton, Warwickshire, 29th 
February 1691, educated at Rugby, went to London, where he 
became a printer, and afterwards held a place in tlie post-office. 
In 1731 he founded the Gentleman's Magazine, the forerunner of 
the many litcraiy journals amid which it still exists. He died 
loth Jaiiuaiy 1754. 

Cave, William, an English divine, was horn at Pickwell, 
Leicestershire, 30th December 1637. He studied at Cambridge, 
was appointed to the vic,iiage of Islington, Middlesex, in 1C62, 
afterwards became cliaplain to Charles II.; in 1679 was collated 
to the rectory of All llailows the Great, and in 16S4 was in¬ 
stalled canon of Windsor. He died 4tli .\iigust 1713. His chief 
works are Primitive Christianity (Lond. 1674); Antiquitates 
Apostoliece (1676), a continuation of Jeremy Taylor’s Antiquilates 
Christiance ; Apostolici (i(>n) ; and Scripiorum Ecclesiastuorum 
Historia l.titraria (1688-98). The last of these—his must im¬ 
portant work —was republished at Oxford, 1740-43. 

Cav'eat is a law term signifying an intimation made to the 

n ier officer to prevent any step being taken without warning 
1C person lodging the G., so that he may appear and object 
to iU III England, the term is specially applied to a process 
entered in the spiritual courts to restrain the institution of a clerk 
to a benefice, or to restrain probate of a will. 

Cav'endish, Henry, the famous chemist and natural philo¬ 
sopher, was born at Nice, October lO, 1731. He was a son of 
Lord Charles Cavendish, and brother of the great-grandfather 
of the present Duke of Devonshire. He studied for four years 
at Cambridge, and then retired into great privacy, much to the 
dissatisfaction of all his relatives, except an uncle, who made 
C. heir to his large fortune. His tastes were always simple, his 
manners eccentric and very reserved ; so much so, that he fixed 
his fine library at a distance from his house, so as not to be dis* 
turbed by visitors. Tlie number of his papers in the Philoso¬ 
phical Transactions can give no idea of the immense services 
which he rendered to physical science. His investigations on 
carbonic acid gas, on hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen, andseve-- 
ral of their compounds, form one of the greatest epochs in the 
progress of chemistry. His analjrtic and synthetic proofs of the 
composition of water would alone entitle him to a first place; 
while the perfection of his processes, the accuracy of his reason¬ 
ing, and the soundness of his views, taken in connection with hia 
important discoveries, show him to have been a true philosopher, 
worthy the name of the ' Newton of chemist^.’ C. also wrote 
several papers on electricity, on astronomical instruments, and is 
further noted for his determination of the mean density of the 
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Earth (q. v .)9 He died February 34,1810, leaving behind him a 
fortune of more than a million sterling. See Dalton’s Life of C., 
published by the Cavendish Society (Lond. 1854). 

Cavendish, Thomas, one of the great navigators of the 
Elizabethan age, was born in Suffolk in 1560, and studied at 
the University of Cambridge. He first .n-companied the ex¬ 
pedition to Virginia, and soon after his letuin fated out thico 
ships in July 1586, to levy contributions on the .Sjjaniaids on 
the W. Co.ist of Ameiica. Alter touching tlie coast of 1 atago- 
nia, he lounded Cape Horn, sailed N. to California, wheie he 
captured^ Spanish galleon loaded with tieasure, and ietuined 
by the Cape of Cood llo|ic to J'higland, where he landed, gih 
September 15S8. His voyage is chiefly reinarUable as being 
the shortest louiid the worhl that had up to that lime been 
made. A second voyage was not so successful ; his Clew muti¬ 
nied, and C. died of vex.ition m 1592, on ihe Coast of IJiazil. 
Fiom him ‘ Cavendish ’ tobacco takes Us n.ime. 

Cttvendish, Williatil, Duke of Newcastle, an Ciithusi.aslic 
Royalist, was the son of Sir Chailes Cavendish, younger luot'icr 
of the first K.-irl of Devonshire, and born 1592. Oiiginally a 
f.avoiiiitc of Jaiiu’'- f., lie was made Eail of Newia.itlc by 
Ciiarles I., wdio inlriisted linn wilh the education of his son, 
afterwards Ch.aile.s II. On the civil war breaking out, C. sup¬ 
ported rlie ioy.al cause in the N. with much spiiit, and for a time 
with Some success. After the battle of .Mar.ton Moor he retired 
to the C'onlineiit till the Rest01 .rturn, when he was made a duke. 
He died December 25, tOyfi. C. wioto .1 book on the niHiiage- 
nicnt of horses, .ind some plays and poems entirely void of iin rit. 
C’s 1 -ile was written liy his wife.- - Idargitrot C., Duchess of 
Newcastle, second wile of the above, and a tlanglitcr of Sii 
Charles I.ucas, was born about 1592, married in 1045, and died 
ill 1673. She IS remarkable lor wriling nineteen plays and ten 
folio volumes in pro-e and verse, which, thoiigb psraised at the 
time of publication, aie now geiicr.dly admitted to lie utterly 
worthless. Among them aie The ll'orltis Olio, Nature's I'k- 
tuie, Otahom oj /Hrers Sar/c, Vhilaso^hical /jtltets, I'oems an,/ 
JVtancies, and Sae/afi/e Lct/eis. 

Caves or Cav'erns, the n.tmc applied to hollow excavations 
in the earth 01 in the rocks of the earlli’s cru.st, .and which 
have been formed either by ait or natuic. Tlie i.>liysical agen- 
cic.s of most icpiUe inloiming C. ace water generally and the 
sea. liy the slow pcicolation and dripping of water on rocks 
of .soft or dissolv.able nature {e.^., limestone), aided by f. 4 ewi- 
eai ae/tott, C. arc hollowed out; and similarly by the eroding 
action of the sea-waves caverns on the sea-coasts are formed. 
In some cases, the tush of inland water towards the sea, and 
the force of the sca-waves fiom without, may together combine 
to form caverns. Inland C. sometimes allortl valu.iblc evi¬ 
dence to the geologist of the former .sites and scenes of sea- 
action. The well-known Mammoth C. of Kentucky, which 
penetrate inteinally for miles in nuiiieroiis branches, are exam¬ 
ples of C. which have been formed by the solvent action of 
underground water on limestone rocks. These latter rocks, in¬ 
deed, are those which most frequently are so eioJcd to foim 
caverns. The oolitic limestone is in this way perforated in 
various parts of the world. In the nearly allied triassic. rocks, 
many of which contain easily dissolvable materials, C. arc also 
found; and the formations or lime-pillars known as Stalaclites 
(q.v.) and S/alaenutes fq.v.) found in limestone caverns aie formed 
. by the dripping of water containing calcareous salts, which, in 
the course of years, ai-e deposited to form solid piilnr-likc struc¬ 
tures. In igneous rocks (e.g., Fingal’s Cave, Staffa), C. are 
occasionally met with ; and in lava formations (as in Iceland, 
&c.), they may also be formed. The interiors may be incrusted 
with calcareous matter, which is frequently coloured, or may 
be pure white, and may light up the C. with a brilliant lustre. 
C. afford valuable evidence to the palaeontologist, from the fact 
that deposits of organic remains are frequently found in them. 
This fact depends, firstly, on their having teen used as habi¬ 
tations by the animals (e.g., Kirkdale Cave in Yorkshire) ; or 
secondly, animals may have accidentally fallen into and died in 
the C. j or thirdly, and more commonly, the riveis and streams 
flowing into the. cavern, have swept into it, along with debris, 
the remains of animals, which, in either of these three cases, 
have become entombed amid the stalagmitic calcareous crust 
forming the floor of the cave. Thus, in the Cave-deposUi of Eng¬ 



land, the remains of man, of hyamas, of bears, of the mammoth, 
rhinoceros, bison, hippopotamus, and many other genera of mam¬ 
mals now extinct or foreign to Britain, have been di.scovcrcd. 

Cav'iare (in the i6ih cteavia/, fiom the lln}. eai-ia/e; per¬ 
haps fiom the Turk, havtdr; the Russian n.atnc is i/ita), the roe 
of the sturgeon preserved by .salting, and very highly esteemed 
in Rii.ssiii as a food delic.acy. A considerable trade exists in the 
article, tlie chief seat of which is at Astrakhan, on the Volga, 
and it brings a high price in Russian maikets. 

Cavicor'nia (‘hollow horned’), the family or group of 
Kunnnant mammalia, including the oxen (/imu'i/ir), sheep and 
goats (Ch'iJat), and antelopes (e!>Ut/opi,/tr), The upper jaw in 
all is destitute of incisors and canine teeth, and the lower incisois 
bite against tlie hardened gum in the fioiit of the upper jaw. 
The lower jaw has six iiieisois, two canmcs.auid twelve molars ; 
the latter separated by a wide interval from the ranine teeth. 
Both sexes (as giuicrally in sheep and goats), or the males only 
(as in seme genera, of antelopes), may possess horns. These 
hoi ns, it is to be noted, are hollow sliucturo.s, consisting e.ach of 
a hollow sheath of horn surrounding a central bony core. They 
aie not dcciduou; or shed, .is in the f'en’idet or Deer (q. v.), but 
leimanent. 'Die feet are cleft, ami provided with two accessory 
loofs at the back. 

Cavite, the cai'ital of a province of the same name, m ihe 
island of I.u/oii, I’bibppines, 011 the Bay of Manilla, to miles 
S.S.W. of Manilla. It is the chief naval station of the Thilip- 
]mics, and b.is inaniifarluies of iig.iis. I’op 7000. 'Ibc yiru- 
'. /n.vol which yichks lice, indigo, sugar, .and coffee, has a 
pop. of 57,000. 

Cavor', or Cavour', a town of N. Italy, province of Cuneo, 
on .a Icecler of Ihe I’o, in a marble and slate opiaiiying district, 
24 miles S..S.\V. of Turin. Top. 7000, engaged ni the nianu- 
l.icluie of Imen, silk twist, Ac. 

CaVo-Ililie'vo, an Italian eoinpoiind, meaning * liolloiv- 
relief,’ and applied to a species of caiving m winch the highest 
surface of (lie object lepiesenied is on a level with the plane of 
the block, the rounded sides being cut into it. The stone carvers 
ol ancient Egypt employed this style of ait. 

Cavour', Count Camilla Benso di, the greatest Italian 
statesman of modern time-., «.is boin of a nohlc Tieclmontese 
(amily at Turin, August l, iSlo. lfcwa.s educated originally 
foi the army, but his liberal opinions 111 politic.s compelling hiiu 
to Willidraw from the jiublic service, be devoted bimself to agri¬ 
culture. He paid a visit to Kiiglaiid (1S35), and the fruits of 
this visit were seen when he returned to public life in 1842, and 
both in the piess and in the Cliamber of Deputies^opposed 
extieme Democratic opinions, while be advocated the adoption 
of a l.iberal consUlulion for Sardinia. During a second visit 
to England in 1S43, he caiefully studied its agricultural, indas- 
tiial, and politico-social condition. Alter the dis.istrou.s battle 
of Novara, C. was called to office, ami filled in succession the 
offices ol Minister of Agiiriilline and Commeire, Minister of 
Matiiie, and Minister of Finance. Finally he succccrled, in 
1852, the Maiquis d’Azegho as Ticniier. From that period to 
his death, 6th Juno 1S61, the history of Sardinia may be said to 
have been that of C. It was he who introduced free iraile, and 
completed the remodelling of the Sardinian constitution upon 
that of England ; who made his countiy of account in liurope 
by making it the ally of England and France in the Crimean 
war, and who conducted the war with Austria in 1859. With 
the exception peihaps of Garibaldi, none was so responsible as 
he for the events which led to King Victor Emanuel being made 
King of Italy. Altbouj;h he did not live to see Vcnetia and 
Rome ceded to Italy, he must he considercil the author of Italian 
unity. He has often been compared to Bismaick (q. v.), but 
the resemblance is superficial. Both, it i.s true, laboured with 
indefatigable energy and sinjpilar skill to secure the unity of their 
respective count ties, but C. was always a moderate and consti¬ 
tutional Liberal, while the German statesman, though surcharged 
(lattcily) with patriotic sentiment, has never even pretended to 
respect parliamentaiy institutions. Among the test works to 
consult for a proper idea of the great statesman are CEuvres Par^ 
lementaires du Comte de C., by his secretary, M. Arlom ; Lettrn 
inidites du ComU de C,, k M. M. Ratazzi (1862); and above all, 
Le Comte de C., Reetts et Souvenirs, by De la Rive (Par. 1863). 
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Ca'vy, a name popularly applied to animals such as the 
Giiiiica*plg {Cat'iii a{<rrta), Patagonian C. (Dolichotit Pata- 
<h(>ni(us\, &e., included in the Rodent family Cavida, which is 
distingiii'hcd l>y the hairy nature of the body-covering and by 
the ludimcntary tail. No clavicles are developed. The ears are 
short and the nads aie lioof-hke. The molars number four on each 
side of e.ich jaw, and exhibit complicated foldings of their enamel. 
The common (liiinea-pig is a true lodcnt, and comes from S. 
Amcricn, not from Afiic.a, as its name would lead some to sup- 
50 se. It is rcatlily tamed, and very jirolific. 'J'hc colour varies, 
rut usually Consists of while, led, and black patches, differently 
disposed in different individuals. 'I'he Capybaia (q. v.) is also 
included in this group, and the AgoutLs (q. v.) (oim another 
genus (Dmyfrocta) of tlie family. 

Cawk, the term applied l>y niineis to a massive, eailhy- 
looUing variety ol the mineral sulphate of baryta, or heavy spar, 
which IS very common in Dcibysiurc. See JJ.SRiiiM. 

Cawnporo', or Kbanpur, the chief town in a distnet of the 
same name, N W. I'lovmce, Ihdisli India, on the right bank of 
the Gauges, at the jiinctioii of tlic Kohilkuiid and Oude Railway 
and tile K. Indian line, 55 miles .S.W. of l.uckiiovv. It is of 
compaiativcly lecent oiigm, but has many fine mosques and 
other public buildings, while its sticels aie rendered sli.arly and 
pietinesipie by an abundauee of tiee-. Tlie e.iiitonments licre, 
whieli befoic the nuitiny toveied 6 miles of pioitnd, aie slill 
among tlie largest in India. C. has considerable tiade in ricc, 
indigo, opium, oil-seeils, tolracco, &c. It i.s almost as clicap a 
place of icsidence as CalcuU.i. Pop. (1871! 113,601. foi- 
merly belonged to the Nauab of Oude, but became Ihilisli in 
1777. llcio Nana baliib brought abinit the massaeie of 205 
Brilish women aiul clnldren, June 15, 1857. Tlic distrut lA C., 
a rich alluvi.al flat sliclcliing between tlic Ganges and Jnmna, has 
an area of 2353 sq. miles, and a ]iop. (1871) of 1,155,439. 

Ccixamar'ca, a town of Peru, m a rich silver and iron mining 
disliitt, at an elevation of some 9000 ft., 74 miles N.N.W. of 
Tnixillo. Pop. 18,330, tngageil chiefly in artificiiig silver and 
iron aiticlcs, and m manufictuniig cotton and woollen cloths. 
In Its iieiglibourhood ate the hot Jialhs of the Incus. C. is cele¬ 
brated ill history as the scene of the treacherous capture of Ata- 
Imalpa (q. v.) by the Sji.imaid.s. It gives the name to a depart¬ 
ment. l‘op. (1S62) 173,000. 

Caxamarquill'a, a IVuivian town on the o.isicin slope of 
the Andes, in tlic dcp.irtmtiit of Caxamarca, 65 miles E.S.R, of 
the town of Caxamaica. 

Cax'ton, William, introducer of printing into England, was 
born about 1421, and bec.vme a meicer at l.oiulon, and fieeman 
of the Meiceis’ Company. In 14)! hejouincyed to the Eovv 
Coiinnies, and in 1464 was employed as ‘ ambas-ador and special 
dqjruty * by Edward IV. to fianic a commercial ticaty with tlic 
Duke of Buigundy. C. leained the art of printing in the Low 
Countries, and after a residence at the househoM ol Margaiet of 
Burgundy, brought it into England, pi oh.sbly in 1476. 1 lis piess 

was set up in the almonry at Wc.stminslei, the fiist workfiom it 
being tlic (7apie and Playe of the Chesse ; the second, Dictes and 
Notable ll^yse Sayenges of the Phylosogheis. These are printed in 
black letter. C. was busied in punting to the last day of his 
life, and sixty-foui l>ooks weie issued in tw'cnty yeai'. He died 
in 1491 or 1492. See Lewis’s Life of C. (8vo, Loud. 1737); 
Kniglit's William C., a Biography (Lond. 1844!; Ames's Typo- 
graphical Antii/uities (iSlo); and Blade's(r«'f 73 '/'’* 
of C. (2 vols. Lond. 1861-63 ; new ed. revised, 1877.),, 

Oayeime', the capital of French Guiana, S. America, lies on 
an islet near the coast, and at the mouth of a small river, both 
of the same name. It is partly well liuilt, and has a beautiful 
church and several other 6ne buildings. Its haibonr is deep and 
commodious, and it has now all the commeice of the colony. 
The exports are cotton, coffee, cloves, m.aire, gums, &c. Pop. 
5200. The climate of C. is hot and imhealtliy. 

Cayenne Pepper is the seeds of Capsicum (q. v.) reduced 
to powder. 

Oay’xnan, or Caiman, a term impulaily applied to Alligatort 
(q. V.), but slso given generally to (he Croeodt/ta of S. America, 
which include species of true croctidiles, as well ns of the first- 
mentioned. The Alligator palpehrosuz of Surinam and Guiana 
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somefiinea receives the distinctive title of ‘C.’ itis animal ia 
remarkable for a circle of bony plates suitounding lach eye like 
an eyebrow. 

Cazall'a de la Sierr'a, a town of Spain, province of Se¬ 
ville, 36 miles N. E. of the city of Seville. The principal Indus- 
try is the smelting of metals, the casting of cannon, and tlie 
nianuf.icturing of machineiy and agricultural iinplcmeiUs. Tan¬ 
ning, weaving, and distilling are caiiied on, anj marble is quar¬ 
ried in the neighbourhood. I’op. upwards of 6500. 

Cazorla, a city of Spain, province of J.ien (Andalusia), on 
the liver Vega, 41 miles N.E. of Jaeil ; lias a tradeain fiuils, 
gr.iiii, and cattle, and manufactures of leather, .soap, bucks, 
wine, and oil. C. figured in the contests with tlie Moors in the 
13111 c. Pol), betwxeu 7000 and 8000. 

Ceazi.o'tbus. See Rldroot. 

Ceara', 01 Ciara', a piovince on the N. coast of Brazil. Aicn, 
50,260 sq. miles ; pop. 550,000. It stretches nj) from the Atlantic 
111 the foiiii of an amplullieatre. The principal pioducts arc me¬ 
dicinal plants, lial.-ams, gums, and resins; the minerals include 
gold, silver, non, copper, lead, salt, saltpetre, alum-stone, and 
rock-crystal. The forests furnish exhaiistless supplies of timber, 
and alioimd in game. The capilal, .abo called C., is the oldest 
town in the piovince, lies on a Imy between the promoiiloiy of 
Maiaranguape m llic N. and the longue ol l.iiid Moeonpe, and 
i.s soiiiciimcs nanieil Poil Mocoripe. It cwpoits coffee, sugar, 
eottoii, and h.a.s a I'oji. ol 12,000. 

Cebadill'a, or Covadill'a. Sec SAiiAtni.t.A. 

CoT)U8, a lyjiical genus of Piatyrhine (q. v.) or S. American 
moiikejs, foriniiig tlie type of the faiinly Ctbuhr. In this group 
there aic four me lOis, two canines, six pi.eniol.iis, and six 
molars in each jaw. No clici k-pouchc.s or c.aHosilies exist, 
and the jaw may cither lx; n.ikcil or possess wliisker-like ap¬ 
pendages. The tad is long, and for the most part jirchensile. 
■J lie thumb.s, if present, ate not oppo.sable to tlie other fingers, 
which are all provided witli flattened n.ails, Numeions species 
aie included in tins family, and in the tyjncal genus Cebus. 'J'lie 
Capuchins (q. v.), C. apelia, and C. eapuehintis or Sai, the homed 
sap.ajou (C-Jatucllus), &c., aie familiar genera. 'J'he genera Cal- 
lilhiix, Afycctes, Aides, or pojmlaily the Squiricl Monkeys (q. v,), 
Ilowleis (q. V ), and Spider ^^onke)S (q. v.), also belong to it. 

Cecido'myia, a genus of Diptera or Flies, included in the 
family lipulidie, and exemplified by the C. tritui or ‘Wheat-fly’ 
(q. V ), and by the dreaded llessian-fly (C. desimetor) of the 
United States, winch attack the wheat and corn crops respec¬ 
tively. The larva: of ih.e former attack the flower of the wheat 
and dost toy the jdant; the larvx of the l.uter destroy the stem 
and loot. C. ceteahs destroys the barley ciops, and is lienee 
known as the ‘barley midge.’ This fly is of a icddish colour, 
has wings of greyisli or silvery line, long legs and antennae, and 
downy wings, which lie horizontally when at rest. 

Goo'il, William, Lord Burleigh or Buiglilcy, described 
liy a biographer as the boldest, the greatest, and llie gravest 
statesman in Cluistendom, was boin September 13, 1520, at 
Bourne, Lincolnshire, educated at St John's College, Cam¬ 
bridge (1535-40), and studied law at Gray’s Inn, showing in 
the coutse of liis studies great aptitude for learning, especially 
m law and theology. In tlie last year of Henry VIII.'s reign 
he held the place of lustos brevium in the Comt of Common 
Pleas : while in the reign of E'iward VI. he secured, through 
his maiiiage with a daughter of Sir Anthony Cook, the patronage 
of the Protector Somerset, became privy councillor and state 
secietary (1550), and in the following year was knighted. In 
the last office he showed himself to be much in advance of his 
time liy abolishing several stated monopolies, and endeavouring 
tomake trade free. On the accession of Mary he lesigned office, 
but escaped persecution. Under Elizabeth lie obtained the 
highest honours of the state, and was till his death her trusted 
adviser, whom no favourite could overthrow. In 1571 he was 
created Baron Burleigli, and in 1572 was made Lord 'Treasurer, 
which office he held till he died, lamented by tlie mistress whom 
he had served with perfect fidelity, August 15J 1598. C. was 
admirably adapted for the post he filled, being a man of no strong 
passions or vices, devoid of anything like fanaticism, and although 
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pf robust f^nse, disposed to serve rather than to thwart Eliza¬ 
beth, Macaulay has said of him with truth, that he was ‘a 
moderate, cautious, flexible minister, skilled in the details of 
business, competent to advise, but not aspiiing to command,’ and 
that he ‘ belonged to the class of the Waliioles, the I’elliams, 
and the Liverpools, not to tluat of the St Johns, the Caiterets, 
the Chathams, and the Cannings.’ See Naies’ Memous of tkt 
i.i/e and Aiintinis'ulion of lh//ia>n C’., J.ord Ji, (3 vols. Lond. 
1828-32). -—KoDert Cecil, I'iail of Sali-.buiy, son of the 
pteceduig, was hoin about i5';o. He was eilucaicd at St John’s 
College, Cuinbridge, sat m i’aiiuunent for Westminster and the 
county «f Ilereloul, ami sutcee.led his father in the favour of 
Ehrabeth. On her death he w.is continued in the ofhees he 
lu-ld by James I., with nliom he had, befbie Ins mistress’s death, 
been in secret correspondence; was made Karl of Salisbuiy in 
1605, and on the de.tlh of Dorset, Lord 'I'leasurcr. C. was a 
sagacious and energetic statesman, free fioin nieanness and petty 
dishonesty, aliliough Ins conduct towards Ks-ex and lialeigh 
shows him in an imfavouiable light as cold and unsctupulous. 
lie died May 24, 1612. 

Gecil'ia, St, the pationess of music, according to the legend 
of her life, belonged to a distingnished Roman tamily, and suf- 
fcied maityulom in the reign of Alexander Sevcius, about A.l). 1 
230. Shoilly after her conversion to Chir-tianity, her heathen 
parents compelled her to many an unconverted Rom.an youth 
named Valciian, hut she soon induced him, his Inother Tilnirtius, 
and an imjictial oflicer naiticil Maximus, to embrace the Chiistian 
failii. d nev were all aiicstcd and condemned to death, tlie male 
eonvcits siii'feniig tiisl, and C. thice d.iys afterwaids. A chuich 
dedicated to liei wa, built at Rome, in the Tiavasleie, or right 
b ulk of ibe Tiber. It is iiieiilioncd as caily as ihe 51b e., and in 
it the bones of the saint wcie deposited nr S21 A.l). by the ordcn 
of Tojic r.iscli.rl. Musicians have assumed St C. as their patron, 
because she sang the piaiscs of the t.ord, and rieijncnlly joined 
iiistiiiinental with vocal music in public woi diiji. Her fo.stival, 
Novendicr 22, is eclebi.Ued in the Roman Catholic Church witli 
gland musical peifoiinances. Cailo Dolce, Rajihael, Ruheiis, 
Domenichiiio, and other artists base lent their genius to immoi- 
talise this saint, and her praises h.rvc been sting in Enghdi by 
Chancel, Drvden, and Pope There ssas another St C , of 
Afiican oiigin, who sutTered about the year 30.; A.u. duiing the 
pcr-eriitiou of L>ioelcti.ili, and whose fe-stival falls on the Illh of 
Fcbiu.aiy. 

Cfcro'jlia, a genu.- of tiees of Ihe natural Aitocarfaceir, 
natives ol tro|noal Ametii.a. About tweiity-tive .s|ieci«s have 
been desctibcd, all laige-lca\cd. soft-\voode<l, inilky-juiceJ liees 
C. pdhiUt. the tiumpei lree of the W. Indies and S. Aniene.i, 
so called because musical in-trumeiits aie made out of Us bollow 
branches hy the U.aupc Tndiansoi the Rio Uaiip^s, a tributaiy ol 
the Rio Megio. Coidage is made out of the inner baik, and 
the old b.rrk is ii-cd iiiediemally. The young bmU seive as a 
potherb; the old leaves are eaten by the sloth, and a kind of 
caoutchouc is foiined finm the haulened iiiilUy juice. f)f the 
light wood aie inaile floats for fishiiig-nets, and razor stiops. 
'file Indians also use it, when dry, to pioduce fire by fnctioii. 

( Trras. of Bot.) 

Ce'erops, the mytliical hero of the Pelasgian lace, and the 
fust King of Attica, which from him was sometimes named 
Cocropia. The oldest myths make him autochthonous, and 
represent him as liaving iiiltoduced the elements of civilised life 
by the institution of marri.ige, the substitution of cakes instead 
of bloody sacidlccs in the woidiip of Zeus, and the political divi¬ 
sion of Attica into twehe communities. 

Ce’dar Bird. See Wax-Wing. 

Cedar Mountains, an extensive range in Clan william, 
Cape Colony, from lOoo to 5700 feet liigh, runs between the 
Great Roggevcld and the coast, and t.akes name from the cedar- 
trees on its summit.—A mountain of the same name in America, 
near Cedar Run, in Virginia, was the scene of a Confederate 
victory gained by General ‘Stonewall’ Jackson over General 
Banks, August 9, 1862. 

Cedar of Barbadoos (Cedrela odorata), one of the natural 
order Cedrtlacea (q. v.). a native of the VV. fndies and the warm 
region.s of America. The wood is fragrant, and used for making 
canoes, shinglc.s, cigar-boxes, black-lead pencils, &c, Jtmiperus 
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Barbadinsis is also called the Barbadoes cedar, while C'. odorata 
is teimed the Bastard B. C., or sweet-scented C. The name 
Bastard C. is also given to (Juazuma almi/olia. 

Cedar of Lebanon, a famous tree frequently refeired to in 
the ijciiptuies, belonging to the order Ccnifeioe. It is the 
Cedr-us Ltbatti of modem 
botanists, and is by some 
eonsideied idciitie.il wilb 
the dcodai of India and 
the Mount Atlas red.ii. 

Fieqiiently it i.s put iiilo 
the genus Ab.et. Tbe cc- 
d.ii". ol L. consist ol a 
glove containing about 
400 trees, most of winch 
may be fiom 200 to Sco 
years old. 1 he height o( 
some nuich exceeds the 
aveiage of 5 ® feet, hut tlieii girth 1$ inoic leinaik.ible. Two of 
the trees held in gie.at veneiation by ibe M.uc/iiitcs, Greeks, and 
Aimenuns, are believed to be about 2000 yeais old. 

Tbe ('. of L. has been long ago introduced into our paiki and 
grounds One at Sicm House, neat London, is 8 feet in diameter 
3 btt above the ground. 

Tbe deodai ol the Himalayas (Cedrns /^eodarai) is found at 
great elevation'., and ait.iiiis a height ol 130 feet. The cedar of 
Algieis {(.' Al/iintua) is closely all'ed il not i.leiitieal. The name 
cedar is given to a v.iiiclv t,!' lice, wlocli iiave no eoiineetion with 
the genu ,—c tlie ced.ir (,f Is'. W. Aiiienca (sec 1 llUJA and 
Luioc khki'sj ; the bibeuan cedar (see PiNf.) j A'u-s religtoui 
of Calilomia (see Kir) ; the while cedai (see CVFUhss); tlie \ ir- 
giMi.m cedar (see j tiMri u), iVc. ; w hde the ced.ai-wood of Guiana 
is Icica alttsdma (n.iiuial older A/ny> tdaica), and the cedar of 
Ihe VV. Indies (see Cfli.lK iif llMdiAlnil.s) belongs to \he C'edre- 
tacne, mid ihe basl.ud c ilai of India is one of (he Bvttnenarea 
((] v.). The Hoiiihiias eed.ar {-■ thr Cedi da odmata ; tlie J.apaii 
cedar, Ciyfloniet la Jafomra ; the cedai ol N. .S. Wales, Cedrela 
arisfra/is , llie inickly cedar, Cvathodes Oayiedrus ; the whit'’, 
cedar of ,\nsii.ilia, Mdia ansiraus; and tlie white cedar of 
Dominic.1, Joyno/na /.eucoxylort. 

Ce'drat. .See Ci 1 RON. 

Oedre'Ia, a genus of tices of Ihe natural order Cedreiaeem, 
natives of Ihe tropical paitsof A-i.t and Aineiicn, producing fine 
liiiibcr. r. hollowed into canoes. C. /iv/w of India 

Imiiishes a liiiiber hire nialiogtiiiy, but liglilcr. The bark is ns- 
ti.iigent, and used 111 fevers, dysciileiy, Xc. ; ficm the flowers a 
red live is pnniuecd. australis, the red eed.ar of Australia 
(see Ckliar), is Used for building hou-cs, and is 'now getting 
SC I 11 e. 


Cedrela'cesB, a naluial order of plants belonging to« the 
division Buotyledoiis (siib-div. U 'lalomijlortt), natives of tropical 
America, India, and Afiica, tliongh laie m the last of these coun- 
tiics. Most of them are Iragi.iiil, aioiiviiic, am! tonic. Mahogany 
{.SwUteriM Alakaycni, tp v.), Saiiii-wood (Calerexylon Swielema, 

'] V.), yellow-wood ot N. .'-I. Wales {Ojrleia xanthoxyla), &c., 
belong to the outer—in which, 111 all, theie are nine genera and 
twenty-five spenes known. 'Ihe baiks of several arc used as 
febrifuges in diaiihcea, cVc. 

Cef'alu (‘on the headland;’ anc. Cephaladium), a seaport 
of Sicily, province of Paleuiio, 37 inilc.s K..S.F. of the city of 
Paleiino, cm a he,adlaiKl stietching tar into the sea. It has a 
caihcdial, aivl the ruins of a ca-.ile built by the Saraceiij|^ Sca- 
lisliing IS .actively pro-cciiled, Init the harbour can accommodate 
only a few vessels. Pop. 10,790. 

CegTio, a town of Soiitli'-in Italy, province of Terhl d' 
Otranto, 22 miles W. of lliindisi, and 4 miles from the railway 
to llial port. The staple Hade is in gi-atn and cattle. Pop. about 
10 , 000 . 

Cebagin', a town of .Spain, province of Murcia, 36 miles 
W.N.W. of the city of Murcia. It has manulactures of paper 
and cloth. Pop. about lo.ooo. 

Geil'ing (Fr. nd, 1 .at. eofftttn, ‘ the vault of the heavens,’ ‘ the 
sky’) is a name now leslnctcd to the inner covering portion of 
any room, apartment, oi hall. The ceilings of rooms in private 
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houses are usually horizontal surfaces of plasterwork, relieved 
only by a surroundini; cornice of moulded or cast plasterwork. 
In apartments of large iliinensions, and in public hulls, the ceil¬ 
ings may be either hoiizont.i.t, ‘coved,’ that is, rising from the 
walls with a curve, or vaulted. When a coved roof is used, the 
height of the cove varies fr<iin one fifth to one-third of the wliole 
height, according to the proportions of the apartment. All such 
ceilings, of whatever form, should be divided into panels, the main 
divisions of which represent the principal timbers of the roof. 
Such panelling affords a basis for a gteat variety of rich 
and effective ornamentation, cither with decorative guillochcs 
or frets, or by the application of colour, &c. In domed or 
vaulted ceilings, the panels of course decrease in sire as they 
approach the centre of the vault. Ceilings of wood, framed and 
panelled, and often iichly moulded, carved, and otheiwise de¬ 
corated, are also fieiiucntly found. Tnnber-groined ceilings 
exist in the choir and I.ady Chapel at St Alb.ms, in the cloi^- 
teis at Lincoln and Gloucester, in the towers at Exeter, in the 
lantern at Peterborough and at Ely, and in the choir at Win¬ 
chester, while the entire roof ol Yoik Minster is .so finished. A 
fine example of an enriched limber toof exists in the Paihament 
Ilou.se, Edinburgh. 

Oel'aitditie {^Chilidonium), a genus of plants of the Poppy 
onlet (PjJ'.ivtrnie.t). C. niitjus is a common wayside plant in 
in.my parts of Iltitain and the continent of Europe. Its yellow 
milky juice has liccn applied as a cine for warts, and mixed with 
milk for the cure of opacities of the cornea of the eye. It is also 
a diastic purgative, an<l poisonous in laige do-cs. Its other 
uses are rloublful.' 'I'lie ‘lesser C.’ is Ftcarta ranunculotda, 
while the ‘ tree C.’ is ISocicmia fiulaccns. 

Cela'no Lagodi. See Fvjcino Lac’.oi>i. 

Celas'trua and Oelaatra'cese. Sec SPiNDi.F.-TRiijj. 

Cel'ebes, an Eland of Mal.aysia in the Indian Archipelago. 
E. of Borneo, from which it is separated by the .Str.iit of Mac.as- 
sar. It is of very irregular form, blanching into four peninsulas, 
two to the E. and two to the S., sepaiated by three deep gulfs. 
In the centre and N. are high niountain.s, some noaily 7500 feet 
in height, and several active volcanoes. The piincipal lock is a 
crumbling basalt, in many places covered with a layer of earth 
from 10 to 20 feet thick, of extiaoidmary fertility, producing 
heavy crops of rice, maize, cotfee, and cacao. The s.igo and 
cocoa-palm abound, as well as ebony and other useful timber 
trees. There are rich pastuics, suppoiting numerous heids of 
bulfaloes, horses, goats, sheep, and g.ame is almnd.iiit. 'J’he 
minerals are gold, copper, iron, tin, anti coal m the S. Tlie 
sea produces fish, turtles, and pearls. The climate is hot, but 
tempered by regular sea-lireezes and wind.s fiom the N. C. ex- 
poits cotton, edible birtU’-nests, wax, loitoisc-.shcll, peails, s.igo, 
cassava, coffee, cacao, Muscat nuts, Stc. The Portuguese first 
visited C. in the l6th c., hut were expelled by the Dutch in 1665, 
who have held it ever since, except betw'een 1811 and 181O, 
when It was in the hamls of the British. The Dutch possesTons 
now occupy an area of 45,700 sq. miles, with a pop. (1S72) of 
3.19,756. 'I’he entire pop. has been estimated at from two to 
three millions, but i.s probably much less. 'I’he Malays carry on 
the commerce of the coast ; the natives of the interior (Alfures) 
form numerous independent .states. C. is propcily the name 
only of the E. part of the island; the S.W. part i.s called Mae.ts- 
sar, which has a capital of the same name, tlie residence of the 
Dutch governor. See Macassar. 

Cel'ery {AMum), a genus of plants of the natural order 
VmbeUifera. The wild C , or smallage {A. f^aveoUnd), is a plant 
chiefly found near the sea-shore, and in other .saline situations, 
in ditches, brooks, &c. 1 It has been long cultivated for the sake 
of its root and the thick leaf-stalks, which, when blanched by 
being covered with earth, are eaten, 'fhey act as a sliiniilant 
of the urinary organs. A. australf grows in the Cape of Good 
Hope, and is almost as good as our cultivated plant. 

Oel’ostine (T.at. coelam, ‘the .sky’), the native sulphate of 
rtronlia, iKCurring crystalli.sed according to the Irnnetric sys¬ 
tem, but more usually massive, columnar, fibrous, or stellated. 
It is colom’ess, white, or grey, often tinged with blue, more or 
less deep—^lienee the name. It is found 111 considerable quantity 
near Bristol, where it is employed for making nitrate of strontia, 
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which is used for producing the ‘red-fire* of pyrolechnic dis¬ 
plays. ' 

Celestines, a monastic order founded almut 1264 by Pietro 
da Morrone, who Irecame Pope in 1294 as Cclestme 'V., after 
which the members took the name of C. They adopted the rule 
of St Benedict, and devoted themselves to religions meditation. 
Pope Gipgory granted the order many piivilege.s, and it became 
veiy iich, cspeci.ally in France and Italy. But.the sccuharisa- 
lioii of its properly in the former countiy in 1776-78 by order 
of Pope Pius VI., and in Naples a few year.s later by King 
Ferdinand IV., has led to the almost complete extinction of the 
order. ' 

Celibacy (from the Lat. talihs, ‘unmarried’). The origin of 
the piactice of continence on the part of the priesthood lies in 
the dualistic notion of the essential impuiity of matter, and the 
supposed necessity thence arising for crucifying the flesh for the 
sake of guater puiity and spirituality of mind, combined with 
the desire to sepai ate the sacerdotal order from the rest of society, 
and to r.ilsL the clergy to a seemingly highei level th.an ordi- 
naiy men. Among the ancient Egyptians the priesthood wcie 
obliged to picscrve the most ligid chastity; the piiestcsses ot 
Vesta, Juno, Di.ina, Minerv.r, (."tc., were pledged to perpetual 
virginity; and the iniests of Cybcle had to be eumichs. On this 
principle, that woman is sensuality, that geneiation, conception, 
and biith are .a defilement of the soiil, many of the early heie- 
tical seels forbade marriage both to their jniesis and adherents, 
or .at least denounced a second or third niaiii.igo as foinieation. 

In the Catholic Chuieh, diiinig the fust three centuries, the 
marriage of the clergy was penuilted. .Still those weie regarded 
as more holy and excellent who lived in i;., because those who 
were married were more exposed to the assaults of evil s[>iiits. 
In order to conform to this idea, many of the clergy at this time 
kept as eonciihincs fein.iles who had vowed perpetual chastity, 
with whom, they assei ted, they ha<l no sexuai intercourse. At 
the Council of Ellilieiis (Eliir.i) m .Spain (305), continence was 
enjoined on the cleigy of the first Ihicegiailes after their ouli- 
nation. At the Council of Neoc.ijsarca (314) it was enacted—‘If 
a presbyter marry-, let him be removed from his order.’ 

Hitherto the usage had been that those married ptcviously to 
oidiiiation were not requiied to scp.aiate from their wives; an 
.attempt made at the Council of Nirc (323) to make this also a 
part of the law was baulked at this tune. It w.is done, how- 
evci, by a decretal of Pope Siricius (385), Jovini.iti, a Milanese 
monk, striving in vain to stem the tide of authority and popu¬ 
lar sentiment. The decretal of Siricius, not being generally 
received as of binding authority, was reimposed by Pope Grc- 
goiy VII. ; but tlie law as it now stood (that a jiriest could not 
mairy after ordination, and had to put away his wile if he were 
man led before), being systematically evaded or openly resisted, 
so far from being eflectual, only tended to increase the existing 
moral corniption ; and the profligacy of the clergy, which must 
have been in great measure due to tins unnatural i.aw, was one 
of the chief causes of the Keforraation. 

When at the Kelormalion the Protestants all declared against 
C., the subject was discussed in the Romish Church at the Coun¬ 
cil of Trent, and the majority decided in favour of it. Aocoid- 
ing to the canons of the Romish Church, therefore, the two 
sacraments of Matrimony and Holy Orders so exclude each 
other, that lie who receives the one must, as a general nile, 
renounce the other. 'ITie provisions regarding it are, that the 
four lower orders of the clergy arc permitted to quit the profes¬ 
sion and marry, but from subdeacon upwards they cannot do so 
without permission from the Pope. See Ncander's Kirchm^tsch. 

Cell (Animal). However varied in structure the different 
tissues of the animal body may be, it is now a recognised fact 
that all originate from a primary clement termed a C. This 
impoitaiit generalisation was first made regarding animal textures 
by Schwann, who followed quickly in the footsteps of the emi¬ 
nent botanist .Sciileiden, who first made t-he discovery that vege¬ 
table textures were derived from a piimary C. 'I'he discovery 
was tlie coniraencemcnt of the celebrated C.-doctrine—namely, 
that all structures originated in cells—and it must be regarded as 
the greatest ever maile by the microscope. 

According to the conception of Schieiden .and Schwann, a C. 
may be defined ns a microscopic globular body, consisting of an 
envelope termed the C.-wall, which encloses contmtt, in which 
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lies etnbedd|U a minute body called a mulms, in which, in turn, 
there may be a still smallcT paiticle known as a nucleolus. Since 
the days of these distinguished observers, however, the defi¬ 
nition of a C. has become modified, as histological investiga¬ 
tions revealed the existence of structuies having ceitain of the 
properties of cells, without necessarily being possessed of wall, 
nucleus, or nucleolus. Siluiltze, Hriicke, and Lionel Beale 
desciibed cells which have no C.-wall. AI.ix Scliullze further 
desciil)cd mimifc jelly-like p.ulichs of living matter, which, 
tlioiigli they possci-sed neii her C.-wall nor nucleus, still lived and 
multiplied. 'I'lms a C., in the l.anguage of modern histology, may 
consist <*nly of a small mass of contiactile prutnpla.sin. It is 
evident that an cnliicly new meaning has been given to the word 
C’., and m one sense, the C. theoty of Schleidcn and Schwann 
has been ali.indoncd, inaMiuich ns stuicture.s are now termed 
cells which do not fall within the definition they gave of that 
stuicluic. 

.Site oj Cells. —They may vary in sizefiom the jD\)oth of an inch 
to the iJnth of an iiicli. I he i-inallest cells aic proliably the 
loloitred bloo<l coriiusclcs ; tlie laigest is the ovum, which is ihe 
paieiit of all tlie oilier ccdls. 

Joint of Cells. —The pninaiy C. is spheiicai; but this form 
varies accuiding to tlie dcgiec and dnection of coiiipiession, and 
the amount of loom for c.\pansioii. Two wcll-inaiked vaiielics 
aie found : (i) flattened, scale-like forms, such as pavement 
ejiilhelium ; and (2) elongated, nanow cells, such as columnar 
epithelial cells, involuntary muscular fibic cells, and ceitain 
nerve cells. 

Conif’oiit.on of Cells. —Actively growing cells comsist of an 
unstable albuminous compound, possessing fieiiuenlly tlie pio- 
peity of contiaci ility, and leirncd f'rol.’plasin, bioplasm, cxtoplnsm, 
or sauo.ie, Somctimei this subslance is replaced by diH'cicnt 
kinds of matter, .such as by a liaul substance termed kerahiie, as 
in old cpiilerniic cells, or by globules of oil, or by pigments, or, 
fiiiallv, by ciystals. 

J'lte C.-ll'all.-Somelimc:., as aliea<ly staled, there is no 
wall. When it docs exist, it is usually very thin, structiiielcss, 
and without openings or jicucs which can he seen with the 
highest magnifying poweis. Tlie C.-wall is smooth or granular, 
or pieseiits iiieguliir clevalinns and depressions on the suiface. 

j'/ie A'licletis —Tills sliiKtme is nut soluhle in acetic acid, and 
thus differs from the C. eoiitenis and the C.-wall. It is (]iiiikly 
staine.l by colijuiing iiiallcis. 1 lie ihkIcus is smootli orgr.imilar 
on'he suiface. The nucleolus is a slid smaller body, also not 
afl Hi'il by acetic acid. It is supposed by sonic to consist of a 
globule of fat or oil. 

I'lfal Properties of Cells. —t'clls liave the power of absoibiiig 
mailer from the fluid or pabulum in winch they exist, anti of 
coiiveiting this mnt'er into protoplasm, oi into substances which 
are stoieil up in the interior of the C. They also appear to have 
the power of excreting mateiials which aic cilher not necessaiy 
to the life of the C., or which may he injuiioiis to it. Lastly, 
many of llicin have the properly of contiactiliiy—that is, llicy 
may change their form. As an ex.amplc of contiactile ceils, none 
can be examined more reatlily th.!!! the colouiless cells of ihe 
blood. These movements ate termed ameeitoitl, from their le- 
semidance to those of a minule inicioscopic aqu.atic organism 
known as the aniceia. By nic.tns of lhc.se movrmciits, llic C. 
can t.akc into its substance small solid paitides which m.iy 
afterwards he tligested or dissolved ; ami, as was tliscovereil 
some years ago hy Von Recklingliaiiscn, these amoeboid cells 
can pass bociily tliroiigli the intcistices of living p.arts. (Sec 
Inflammation.) Certain cells have contiactile apiiendagcs 
attached to them teimed etlni (sec Cilia); wliile a third class 
appear to resemble a nucleus, having attached to it a long con¬ 
tractile filament, bv the movements of which the body i.s pio- 
pclled thiougli the fluid. Tliis phenomenon is seen in the 
spermatozoon. See SteiimaTOZOA. 

AMtiplicatiem of Celts, —("ells may multiply either (i) indo- 
genousfy, C. aiibhig within C. ; (2) e\.oi;ti’ouslv, by the C.-wall 
bursting, and new cells originating in tlie extitided contents j (.}) 
fissiparously, by fission or division ; and (/f) geinmijeiously, by 
a process of budding. 

Classification of Cells. —The classification of C. adopted by 
Professor Hughes Bennett commends itself for its simplicity. 
It is as follows : — 

I. Normal Isolated Cells, which never proceed beyond the C. 
form. 


1. I.ymph corpuscles. 

2 . Chyle corpuscles. 

3. Blood corpuscles. 

Ncivc cells. 

5. Fat cells, 

t). Pigment cells. 

7. Glaiiil cells. < 

II. Transitwnnl Cells, winch may become so alteierl and 
ananged as to foim a tissue. 

1. 1 mbiyonic cell.s. 

2. F’lbic ceils. 

3. Fpilliclial cells. 

4. Caitilagc (elb. 

HI. Morbid Cells, or those wliicli ate commonly found in dis¬ 
eased coiidiliuiis. 

1. Plastic cells. • 

2. Pus 1 1 IN. V 

; (ii.iiiiile cells 

4. Cancer I elN. 

5 Tubercle cmpustles. 

Conditions of C.-1ije .— The condilions favouiahle for C.-de- 
vdopinent aie—(l) They iiiii.sl be in ,i lUitiilivc thud ot blastema, 
ft 0111 \i Inch tlic-y lie 11VI iioiii islmicnt. (f) A model ale lempciatnie 
— ( .-life doos not c.\i t bcIoW zeio 01 al.oie 14S” J'- inie, 

1 cold checks while waiintli encoiii.sgcs C.-giowlh. (3) 'Ihey 
nmsl bace room lor expaii 1011 . and (t) the must itself be in 
I a heallhy condition. Il tl'C C becomes tdleii with bit or mineial 
mailer, nr if the (.'.-vnll liei ntres so lliickcncd tiy ilc-pcisils as to 
pi event fluid mallei liom ic.idling the C.-contents, the stvuctuie 
ceases to glow. 

'J'i’eoiies n/ C.'.-/>«'('/i>//;;«//.--Vaiioics tlicoilcs have been put 
forwaicl to account foi the oiiu’iii of cells, in ehioiiologlcal 
order, the following ale the chief of ihcse : 

I. J he J'heoty of SchleitUn and .S'ctisoanii, iSjO-- -Tliese ob- 
‘L'lver.s staled that cells onguialed in an amoiphous lliial 01 blas- 
tem.a, which was cleiived liom pie-existini; cells. The nucleus 
was fii.st loiiiied, and aioiiinl it .a C.-wall was slowly developed. 
'Pile C.-eonients then colleclcd between the C.-vvall and the 
niideus 

'Ihe Theoty of uoc.lsii, 1S43. — This di-liiigiiisheJ anatomist 
and pli)Sici!ogist vv.is iiigTcssccl vvilh the piijsioUigical iinj-oi- 
taiice of the midiiis. 'J lie nuclei he leiiiied cenhes of nutri¬ 
tion or centies oj peimmation, anil he .siipiin'eil that such a 
ceiitic exeiciseil an iiilluenee over an .aiea 111 ils vicinity. He 
held llial the nucleus was the piunniy and inipoitant clement. 

'The Theorv of Jiuxlev, 1S53.— ll<- aUadics mipoitance not to 
(he nucleus but to tbe (b-rontents. In a lioinogentous plasma, 
spacis 01 vacuoles aie foiincd, and m tbese aie foi^iid C.-vvalls, 
eonleiils, .and iiiieleus. '1 be wall of the space he periplast, 

and tlie included mattor, 01 inichus and coiilei.ts, endoplait; and 
he holds th.it all iinpuitanl changes occui in the pen;jlast. 
'Phus his tlieoiy is almost the revel-e of lh.it of Goodsii. 

'Jhe Theorv of Huphes Tentte:!, 1S55—'I'lns jihysiologist was 
almost aluiic in asscilmg lli.it the iinin.ny organic element is not 
the C. as a whole, not any pail ol the C. specially, hut the 
individual molecules of vvliidi ll.c C. is formed Bennett .s view 
IS theiefcuc generally known as ihc moleculat theoiy. He held 
that cells iniiy originale de ncr.o, willii nt llie agency of pre¬ 
existing cells. Moiicules giiiup logellier to foim a nucleus, and 
round tlii.s a C.-vvall is foiincd, as bclileiden and Schwann de¬ 
scribed. 

'Jhe Theory of Jleale, iSbl.—He holds that living tissues 
consist alvv.ays of two poilions one living, arlive, and ger- 
luinaling, whirh he teims peimtttnl matter, and llie other dead, 
passive, and inert, except as reg.aiiis chciTiical or physical 
changes, to which he gives the name of formed tnaierial. He 
states also lh.at an aniniomacal solution of cainnne stain.s deeply 
the geiiniii.sl mallet wilhout .sffccling the foimed material, and 
thus he diffeivnluilcs be 1 ween llie ivco. The germinal matter 
of Beale is simply the nucleus, vviih which all histologists are 
acquainted, I'ut the peciiliaiily of ins theory is that all outside 
the nucleus is rcgaided hy liiin ns foiniecl and dead. 'Phere is 
no pri'o.f at the piesent time that corilraclilily of muscle is a 
purely physical act, and yet this phenomenon occurs in the formed 
material which Beale regaids as dead. At the same time there 
tan lie no doulit that the n?!ilter, which is alive in the sense of 
taking up new pabulum from the blood, and elaborating this 
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Into muscle, is the protop1a.smic matter called the nucleus, niiis 
may be conceded without asserting that all outside of the nucleus 
is dead. 

None of these theories ore to be regarded as final. New dis¬ 
coveries may le.id to change of view, but in the ptesent state of 
science, biologists incline to the opinion that the primitive mate¬ 
rial is the living protoplasm or jelly-like matter, which, though 
•lerived from pte-exisling protoplasm like itself, is c.ip.iblc of 
growth, assimilation, and also of modification into cells and 
all other tissues. 

Cell (in botany), the more or less rounded, minute, hladdei-hke 
organs, of which a great poition of the plant is made up, and 
which, in the caily condition of all plants, constitute the whole 
structme. These aic of various shapes and sines,hut pnmaiily con¬ 
sist ofa vv,t 1 l of Cellulose (q. v.) lined by the pieinodial utricle, and 
containing in the interior a slimy fluid c.illed riotophrsin (cp v.l 
and the nucleus (a minute more condensed (Kirtion of piotoplasin), 
in addition to oils, sugars, acids, and the v.iiiinis other substances 
which give chaiacter to llie pl.rnt or c.m be exti.ictcd from ii, 
starch giains, Chloiophyl (q. v ), and Ircqueiitly Kapindcs (q. v. I, 
or crystals. Wood fibres and Vc-sels (q. v.) aic only modifi¬ 
cations of cells. Some plants, like the Red-Snow PKiiit (q. v.), 
consist of a single C. only, hut which can peiform all the lunc- 
tionsof vegetable life. All ciyptog.ainic plants, except ferns and 
other allies, .are made up entirely o( cclU. The Pollen Giains 
(q. V, ) aie also cells. Prom its impoitaiice in pl.aiit life, the C. has 
been made the subject of most elaboi.ue I'-se-aicli, especi.ally by 
Oerman botanists, and a multiplicity of names applied by Nageli 
and others to the different ]>arts, par'ieulirly of the C.-wall, 
which are only doubtfully u-cful to science, and in a popular 
work do not rcquiie to be mentioned. 


Oell'e, a glowing toavn of Prussia, province of Hanover, on 
the Aller, 15 miles N. P- of Hanovci, with which it is connected 
by railway. It has a fine antique castle, the residence of the 
Princes of Urunswick-I.imc-biirg, 1369-1705. Its old towii-cliuich 
contains the tombs ol the laiiniy, as also that of (,)iiecn Caroline 
Matilda of Denmark, who died here 1775. C. does an active 
river trade with Bremen, chielly in wool, limber, wax, and 
tobacco. It has important m.-niulaclurcs of waxcloth, soap, 
paper, printing-ink, paperhan.gings, cigars, &c. Pop. (tSya) 
16,126, of whom 671 were soldiers. In tlic beatilifiil neiglihoiii- 
hood there arc seven.al laige suburbs. C, is the biithplace of the 
great agriciillurist ’f 'hajr, and of the poet Krnsl hcliubc. 


Oelli'iii, Benvenuto, a versatile and erratic Italian genius, 
sculptor, engiaver, chaser, gold-woiker, engineer, musician, and 
author, was boin in Florence, 1500, studied rnusic lor some 
years established himself with a gold-worker in 1515, but being 
implicated in an affray, he left Ploicnce and travelled to Rome 
He returned to Florence, but engaging in another atfray, was 
obliged a second time to fly to Rome, wheie Pope Clement V'll. 
engaged him in the double capacity ol aiiict and musician. lie 
also found him useful as a soldiei ; for at the siege of Koine 
(1527) C. was the lucky maiksman who shot down the Conslable 
Iloiiibon, the besieging general, a scivice which, on liis ,.>wn 
authority, he al.so peiformed for the Prince of Oi.inge when llmt 
general subsequently laid siege to the Castle of St Angelo. 
After a roving, fighting life, in w liich, however, he executed many 
splendid woiks, and won the friendship of the nobles to whom 
he had recourse whenever liis customary free handling of the 
sword got him into difficulties, and after a hiwsuit in winch C., 
vexed with ‘the law’s delay,’ enecliially simplified matlers and 
brought the cause to an enil by taking again to the swoid, rid¬ 
ding himself of his adversaries in the manner wilh which he 
was most familiar, he died at Florence, 25th I'clunary 1571. 
His bronze group of ‘ Peiscus wilh the He.ad of Medusa,’ at 
Florence, and hi.s numerous porliaits, attest his skill in high art ; 
though his fame more securely rests upon the richness and beauty 
of the woik in his cups, salvers, sword and dagger hilts, clasps, 
medahs, and coins. His aiitohiogr.iphy, which he commenced to 
write in 1558, is one of the most curious and valuable of biogra¬ 
phies, as giving at once the personal details of an im]>urtant 
career, and reflecting the morals and social life of Italy and 
France in the middle of the l6lh c. The best edition of this 
vvork, entitle 1 Vita tii B. C, ihi lui tnedeiinio set ilia, &c., is by 
Tassi (Plor. 18291. fn the heginmpg of 1876 a number of C. 
original papers, comprising inventories and accounts of sculptures 
executed by him at P'lorcnce, Fontainebleau, &c., were dis¬ 
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covered in the monastery of the Campomazzo, ar^ are to be 
published at Rome. 

Oellular'ea, a teim sometimes applied to those cryptogamic 
plants which, like most fungi, lichens, and algae, are altogether 
made up of cellular tissue, without fibres or vessels. 

Cellular Tissue. This is the tissue found underneath the 
skin, and in the interstices of the structure of oigiins. It is 
Usii.dly known as au-olar tissue. See Areolar'TissUE. 

iellular Tustie or Barenchyma (in botany).—Ceils incie.ri-.e 
either (i) by the origin.sl cell dividing in two by merismatic 
luiiltif'luatton, as it is called ; (2) by the middle cell p odneing 
others in its interior ; or (3) by gemmation or budding. 

In one or in all of these ways, acting at once C. T., or 1 
the collection of cells in union with each other, is pioduced. 

By pressure the original more or less rounded form is altered, 
until the cells become, in most cases, mote or less angular; in 
other cases, oblong or square. Various names have ac- 
coidingly been applied to such C. ' 1 '. according to the sh.ipe 
of the cells entering into its coniposiiion. But these names 
being practically unnecessaiy, do not call for repetition. The 
fluid passes fiom C. T. by Fndosmose and Exosmose (q v \ and 
ill tins tissue the whole life of the pl-int goes on. 

CeU'ulose is the material composing the walls of the cells 
and vessebs of plants. Linen, unsirod paper, and cotton wool 
consist of C. m an almost pure condilion. A suli-tance 
closely resembling C., and liy many supposed to be identi¬ 
cal with It, is fouinl in the tissues ol certain marine aniinal.s be¬ 
longing to the Older 'lunicala, .and is called tuuume. C. is 
compo-cd of c.iriion, hydiogcn, and oxygen 111 exacily the same 
pmpoi lions as in st-aich, the loimula by which the composition of 
both these substances is represented being CjHjoOj. C. differs 
liom staich, liowvver, in many impoitant piupeities. It is 
wliite, tasteless, and odoiiiles-., insoluble m water, alcohol, 
ether, &c., but soluble in a sohilioii of sul|iliate of copper to 
winch excess ol ammonia has bet n added. C. is coloiiied yellow 
by iodine, xvhcrcas ilaicli is coloured blue by ihc same ic.rgent. 

('. is dissolvetl in conccnlruled sulphuiic acid, but if waiter be j 
added to tins solution, a substance is piccipiialcd in while flocks 1 
(amyloid), which give, ihe same leaction with iodine as does ; 
slaich. Taper soaked for a few moments m .a mixture of two 
paits of oil of viiriol and one of w.iter has us sinlace coveted 
by a thin layer of amyloid, which causes it to bo veiy toiigli and 
impervious to liquid : jraper thus prepared is called Vegetable 
Taicliment (q. v.). C. may be converted into glucose or grape- 
sugar by dissolving it in oil of viliiol, allowing the sohiliouthus 
obtained to remain for some tune uiidi-lurbed, then dilulmg 
with much water, and boding. In tins oper.xlioii the C. is 
first convcilc-d into Dextrine (q. v.), and the latter by boiling 
wilh the dilute acid takci np w.ater to form gluco-e. 

C 6 Hi „05 y =• CCH „06 

Dextrine. W.iter. Glucose. 

The action of concentrated niliic acid, or of a mixiuic of that 
leageiit with oil of vitriol, on C., gives rise to interesting deri¬ 
vatives possessing highly explosive properties. Sec Gun 
Col'ToN. 


CeTsius, the name of a Swedish family, several members of 
which li.ive attained celebrity. Among the.se may be reckoned : 
1. Iflag^nus C., botn i6th January 1621, in Helsingland, died 
I’lofcssor of Astioiioiny, 5th May 1679. He is the discoverer 
of the Hcl.sing tunes.— 2. Olof C., his son, born 1670, died 
1756, was Trolessor of Theology, and Provost of the Catlicdial 
at Upsala. He was a gieat student of l)Ot.any and Oriental 
languages, of which Ids Iherobotanuon (Ups. I 745 ~ 47 ) is evi¬ 
dence, and w.as the fiist to recognise the genius of Linnxus, 
whom he liberally aided.— 3. Anders O , tieplicw of the latter, 
and the most distinguished of the family, was born 27th 
November 1701, at Upsala, where he became Professor of Astro¬ 
nomy in 1730, and died 25th April 1744, IIis chief works are 
N<ma MethoJus Distantiam Sohs a 7'etra Ddermituindi (1730), 
and De Observatiotiibus fro Jh'igura Telluris Determinanda tn 
Gallia Habitis (173S); hut he is best known as the constructor 
of the centigrade thermometer.—4. Olof von'.O., son of the 
Cathedral Provost, boin 1716, became Professor of History at 
Upsala, 1747, was raised to the rank of a noble in 1756, made 
Bishop of Lund in 1777, and died in 1794. He founded (1742) 
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Ihe first Ihfrary society in Sweden, Tidmngar-om de Ldrdas 
arbtltn, and wrote a i>vea-tika Kyrko-IIistoria (Stockh. 1767), 
besides histories of Gusiavus I. (2 vols. 1746-53) and of Eiic 
XIV. (1774). 

Cereus, an Epicurc.-in philosoplier under tlic Antonines. 
Oii”eii, ill his answer Contra Cdsum, c.nlls him the auihor of 
an attack on Christianity entitled losfos Alcthes (‘Ihe 'I’riie 
Account’); but^Neander ihmUs this a mistake. C. was the first 
to call in question the Mosaic nuilmrsliij) of the Pentateuch, and 
asseited that Cliiistianity was inehjpuus and immoral, because 
founiled oil an aiithropopatliic idea ut Cod, .and that the disciples 
of Chris* had ciaftily ;;ivcii cuirciicy to an caa;;gerated picture of 
the hie of a good man. 

Oelsus, Aulus Cornelius, a ceUbialcd Roman physician 
who flouiishcd 111 the ieu;ii of 'I'lbeiiiis. (Jt the vaiious woiko 
which he composed on tdiilosophy, ilictoiic, .agiicultuie, mihiary 
ait, and medicine, there have only come down to us the eight 
books of his Di MedumS, ol which there have been several good 
modern editions, as that of 'I'aiga (Pad 1769) ami of Daienilieig 
(Leips. 1S59). Ris-el, in his at'h on C. (fJiess. 184.^', 

has also in.idc acollertiuu of the fraginciils o< his 01 her wiitiiigs. 
An I'nglish tianslaiion \i.as publ.dicd by Grieve (175b). 

Celt (liael. r<vV/.r, ‘a chRcl ’) is the name given to one of the 
most ancient ami pnmitive foims of tool or weapon used by tlie 
human laee. ’J'he C. has an axe or wedge form, and was used 
with a h.nndle probably iiiiiih in the same ni.uiner that the axe is 
employed at the piesent d.iy. 1 he most ancient examples, of 
which laipe numbeis .ire found in the tumuli, lakc-dwrllnigs, 
kill hen-iiiiddcns, and c.ive-dwelhngs of the cailiest membeis of 
the human family, were only roughly fashioned in haul stones of 
vaiious kinds. The stones used foi C.-m.iking were selected 
with gicat care and skill, toughness and tajiacity to take a fine 
edge being chiefly legarded, these properties being found in (liiil, 
felstone, and basalt, which were all einidoyed. It is icniaikable 
that although no deposits of jade aie known to exist or to have ever 
existed in Kuiope, celts of that minei.il aic by no means rare ; and 
it IS assumed the mateiial must have originally been obtained 
from the K. of A^ia, As we approach the period now known as 
the Bionze Age, stone celts giadualiy become finer 111 shape, moic 
elabor.ately fini.slicd, and even polished, and there is no doubt 
that they coiilimicd to be used long aficr the c.isimg of 
wc.apons til luonze w.ii understood and piactised. Many of 
the eaily metallic ceils aic composed of almo.t puie copper, 
wincii is not so h.iid as the bronze more commonly employed. 
Numerous leniaiiis of the moulds m which celts wtic cast liaie 
been found, and the foinis they assumed were very numerous. 
They v.iricd in size fioiii an inch to ahoiil a foot, and weie. in 
Some cases oiiiaiiiented with ridges, dots, or lines. Ihonze celts 
arc divided into three classes according to the manner in which 
the weapon is attached to the shatr. lii the fust type, which is 
supposed to be the most primitive, the tapering end ol the weapon 
is made to pass ihiough the shaft ; in the second form, the 
handle is bent, and two tangs inojectiiig fioin the C. fit on tlie 
bent portion and are lashed to it; and in the third the end of a 
bent handle passes into a hollow part at the back of the weapon. 
The Use of stone weapons of this form appears to have liecii 
universal among the piimitive savage races of xnankind, and 
they are yet louiid among many uncivilised tiibes. 

Celtibe'ri, a brave and piowerful people of Hi.spani.a, who 
occupied the great plateau now known as Old and .'k ew Castile. 
They are believed to have been (as their 11,1 me implies) a mixed 
race formed by an amalgniiiatioii of the piimilive Ibeiiaii stock of 
the Peninsula, which was probably non-Aryan, with the earliest 
Celtic invaders, Accoidmg to Strabo, they were divided int i 
four tribes. The stubborn lesistance of the C. to the Roman 
arms is the mo.st heroic episode in .ancient Spanish history, and 
the capture of their capiial, Num.antia, by the younger .Scipio 
(B.c. 146) was only achieved after hunger had reduced the 
citizens to the last extieniities. 

Celtic Nations, The. Herodotus (b.c, 450) speaks of a 
people whom he calls AW/01, ‘ who, next to the Kyntta, were the 
most western population of Euiope and he further mentions 
them as miiighng with the Ilierians, who dwelt aiouiid the river 
Ebro in Spain. This is the first notice we have of the Keitai, 
M they continued to be called by Greek writers. The Romans 


generally called them Galli; a very numerous branch of t 1 iem> 
selves took the name of Gael, which they retain to the present 
day. AW or Gat appears then to be the root of this name; but 
no probable explanation of its meaning has hitherto been readied. 
It IS not known to what language it belongs, nor whether it was 
a name adopted by the race lliemselves or imposed by slrangcis. 
Tli.at the Cells are a branch of the gicat Aryan or Iitdo-European 
family of nations is pl.iccd beyond all doubt by llieir language, 
which beais close leseiiiblance, alike in gianiiiiatical structuic 
and vocables, to Sanskrit, Gicck, l.alin, Teutonic, &c. Fur¬ 
ther, they weic the liist of the Aiyan laces to leave the great 
comniim crndlc m tlie K. for liiiiope. I'liey were driven on¬ 
wards an.l sidew'.ays by succeeding waves of Teutons, .Slavonians, 
and otlieis; but we have no means of forming even an approxi¬ 
mate guess of the peiiod at which any of these movements took 
])lacc. The Celts vvete the first Aiyaii scflleis m Europe, and 
It .seems jirobable that they found poilio^ ol it waste and un¬ 
occupied. it IS at the same tunc iii.onl.aTiicd by many ethnolo¬ 
gists that, in S|i..in, III the French I’yienecs, and in Britain, they 
(ound hefoie ihem a Tuiaiii.in people, the remains ol whom aie 
still to be seen 111 the l.apps and the I'lnns of the N., and in the 
Basques (see BA.sijt'K I’kovinck.s) or F.iiskaiians of 8pain and 
I'oiliigjl. Jt is evident that, at the very dawn of history, these 
two laces wcie conteiiipoiancous occupants of Spain, and of some 
other jdaccs iii Europe, but it is diflicult to detennine which of 
them was the tir.l 111 possissuni. When we enter on the historic 
lieiiod, we tinrl ample ]iroof that the ( ells ruled m Britain and 111 
Jicl.md, m Fiance, Belgium, Swilzeilaiid, the N. of Italy, and 
various portions of the S. of Germany. They had sclllcmeuts 
ill other cpiarters of Europe—in the S. of Italy, in .'spain, 
Tortugal, and clscwheie; but it is iiiipos iblc to determine Ihe 
exact extent of their piosscssions, or to ascertain whether m these 
cases they wcie temporaiy intiudcis or peinianent settlers. 

We sec the C. N. thus widcspieaJ in Western Europe, and 
for a long peiiod holding their ow'ti against Romans, Teutons, and 
all their neighbours. More than this, they often carried tenor 
and devastation mto their ciienncs’ tciriloiie.s. In B.c. 39S, 
Brennus, king of the Cis-zM()ine Gauls, jilmidercd the city of 
Rome, and burned niucli of it to the ground. About .a hundred 
years later, three Gallic tubes, passing the .‘Vlps, look possc,ssion 
of lliyiia for a lime, invaded Greece, plundeied the temple of 
Delphi, ovcrian 'I'Jiiace, and cros.siiig the Bosphorus, made 
extensive conquests in .\sia Minor, finally .settling in the region, 
to W'liidi they gave their own name of On/alia, or 6Vi//ii-Gia.'cia. 
Here tliey ictamed their own language and their distinctive 
chillacter down to the 5ih c. ol tlie (-iiristian era, after which wc 
lose all sepaiale tiace of them.* 

In the zd and 3d ceiituiies B.C., the Celts possessed very 
extensive power in the W'. and S.W'. of Europe. Before this 
period they hail yielded in many instances to tftc encroach¬ 
ments of the Teuioiiic tribes; but it was the resistless and 
cvei-glowing power of Rome before which they weie fated to 
go down. Galatia wa.s made a Roman province in the rei^ of 
Augustus. Long before this time Cis-Alpine Gaul had been incor- 
poiatcd with Italy, and the final blow was given by Ctesar (50 
B.C. I in the conquest of Gaul, iiicludmg Helvetia and Gallia 
Bcigica. He invaded Britain twice over, but met with such 
resistance as prevented him from making any permanent settle¬ 
ment in the island. A hundred and thiity years later the whole 
southern portion of the kingdom was subdued by the Roman 
general Agricola. The iioiihcrii parts of bcolland, however, 
maintained an unceasing warfare with their great enemies, and 
ictamed their Imlependence, being the only countiy attacked by 
the Romans which was .able to make that boast; though it can¬ 
not be denied that the lemoteness of the region and the poverty 
of the sod contributed to this result no less than the valour of 
the natives. Ireland was never invaded, and for hundreds of 
years after this remained in the undistuibed and prosperous pos¬ 
session of its native Gael. 

We must now glance for a moment at the different effects, in 
regard to a distinct ethnological existence, which these conquests 
ptoduced on the Cells in tlie ciiffeient parti wherein they re¬ 
sided. In Asia Minor, as well as in the S. of Germany, they 
became absorbed in the surrounding fiopulation, and speedily 

* It may be welt to uy that this accoiiut of the (7iff-atUnt is confirmed by 
such ethnnlogisii as Mietiuhr. ^wlinson. and above all, by the gi eat autho¬ 
rity in Celtic matters Zeuss, as'Bohy such theologians as Coiiyheare and 
De.m I.lghtfoot. 
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lost their language, as well as every characteristic of a distinct 
race. In France, where we know the immense majority of them 
were allowed to retain possession of the soil, they for a time 
adopted the language of their Roman conejucrors; but when the 
northern invaders—Kianks, Allcmamii, &c.—in their turn seized 
the country, the provincial Latin, mixed with their ruder tongues, 
produced niodcin French. The N. of France alone, known as 
Arnuii'ica or Brittany (see BREfAGNK), clung to its old Celtic 
speech, and there it is spoken to this day by a population num¬ 
bering mote than a million. In Biitain .the Romans never .nt- 
tempted to cxtirpiatc the original inhabitants more than they did 
in other conquered countries ; and the heathen Knglish, fierce as 
they were, do not seem to have in this resjiect dilTeieJ fioin their 
prcdeceaior.s. 'fliey look posses.sion of the fairest and best por¬ 
tions of the country, apparently retaining the old population 
as their subjects, or diivmg into remote cornets of the land 
those who refused to serve them. 'I’here are traces of the Celtic 
language having been spoken in Hcrefoidshire in the reign of 
Henry II., in Ifevonshire down to the time of Elizabeth, while 
in Cornwall it continued to be the kmeuage of the mhabii.ants 
until the latter part of the hast century, lii the Piintip.dily of 
Wales, subdued by Kngl.iml in the reign of Edward I., it is .still 
spoken by hundreds ot thous.inds, pieachcil in hundreds of 
churches, and written in newsp.ipcrs, as well as in 11101317 
periodicals. In the Isle of Man, also, it was till recently the 
almost univer-al language of the people, ami is still spoken. In 
Scotland, Celtic continued to be the language of the kingdom 
down to the reign of Malcolm Cannmre in the mb c. After 
bis mairiagc with the English juinccss Maigaiet, English gradu¬ 
ally became the language of ihecouit. The .suns of Margaiel, 
viz., Edgar, David I., Alexamlcr I., and, 111 tnilh, all the siibse- 
tment lulcr.s of Scotland, weie anti-Celtic in their policy ; and .so 
English continued to advance from Us basis in Lothian, until 
now it 1! spoken by all the iiih.ib-lants of Scotland, cxrc))t about 
300,000 in the W. and N.W. Miglilands, w-ho still cling to tin- 
oil! G.aelic. In Irelaml. Mhieh was invaded by Engl.md in the 
I2lh c., and finally siil>|ugated in the l6ih, though the Gaelic 
has been, from the beginning of the English invasion, denounced 
and discouuten.inced in eveiy viay, it is still deaily cherished by 
fully three millions of the people, who speak no other tongue; 
and in the British colonics, as well as m tlic .States of Americ.i, 
it is spoken by thou.sands whose ancestors dwelt in Wales, in 
the Highlands of Scotl.and, or in Iieland. 

The Celtic race has hithcito, for convenience' .sake, been spoken 
of as one. But it is nece.ssaty to stale that at an eaily 
date it was divided into two leading blanches, speaking dialects 
differing widely ftom each other, prob.rbly as widely as the 
modern English differs from modern German, yet so nearly 
allied as to prove that tho.se using them belonged, beyond doubt, 
to the same stock. The one is known as G.iclic, and is still 
-spoken, with variations which warrant three subrlivisioiis, in lie- 
land. in the Scottish Highlands, and in the Isle of Man. The 
other, known ns the Cymric, is sjrokcn in Wales and in Brit¬ 
tany, and was the language of Cornwall. This is also sub¬ 
divided into British, Annoiic, and Cornish. 

History gives ns no inform.alion as to the period when the 
Gaol and llie Cyrari separated fiom one another, nor of their 
conduct towards eiich other after sepaialion ; hut a careful study 
of the topogiaphical names of the various countiies which they 
occupied reveals several interesting facts concerning them, 
though the.se are only of a relative, not of an absolute dinractcr ; 
and here the names of iivers, being more permanent than those 
of cities, or even of other natural features of a country, affuid 
us the most trustworthy information. 

It appears, then, fiom the researches of Diefenb.ich, Keferslein, 
Moiie, Duncken and otheis, that the Gaelic branch was the most 
numerous peojile in ancient Germany, and the original settlers 
in the greater part of it, displacing no preceding settlers, for no 
Cymric or Teutonic names are found which have been changed 
according to the idiom of the G.aelic language. But Gaelic 
sames changed according to Cymric rules, or, to use a bailiarous 
word, Cymririsni, arc found over a portion, though not by any 
means the whole, of the Celtic-German aiea; and this proves 
that a smaller hand of Cymri followed their Gael cousins, and 
subdued or expelled them, settling themselves down in their 
place. Then came the Germans, who further changed the 
names that had previously pa.ssed thiough both the Celtic dia¬ 
lects. The names in Nortliern Italy are principally Cymric, in 
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Southern Italy, Gaelic Professor Newman, som<$ think, has 
proved what was I0115 ago contended for by Mr Grant of 
Corriemony in his very ingenious little work, Oripn of the Cad, 
(Ediiib. 1814], that Gaelic entered largely into the language of 
the fouiideis of Rome, and that the Sabines wcie entirely a Gaelic 
race. France was piincijially Cymric, nor are- the stories of 
Brittany having been peopled by exiles fiom Wales of any 
weight; for a Cymric topography is to lie found almost every- 
u here tliioughout ancient Gaul, as well as in Bi'Kain. The Gael 
again, beyond question, occupied ( 7 ir/-aiia. Seveial Gaelic 
names are to be lomid throughout England; but the Cymiic are 
in an immense majority from S. to N., though it is ve^y inter¬ 
esting to observe a thin line of Gaelic names extending across 
the island from the Thames to the Mersey, as if indicating the 
path by whicli the Gael, probably urged onwards by wave after 
wave of the stronger Cymri, sought refuge in Ireland, where 
their dcscend,anls still remain. In ijcollami, the Cymriexleivlcd 
from the S. as far as the Highlands of reithslnre : beyond these 
the Gael dwelt, and continue yet to dwell. 

Kdigton and Jmius. —Cicsat, in his sixth book L>e Hell, Galt., 
says that all the G.iuls were nmeh given to religious observances, 
and it i.s reniaikable that the wliole Celtic race, whciever situ¬ 
ated, and wli.tlever their foiiii ot religion in.ay be, continue to 
this day to mainfest very much ot .a devotioii.d spirit, and a strong 
love of show and excitement in their religiou.s worship. Vciy 
little, however, is accniately known either of their religious views 
or rites 111 the times of old. Tlicii prie.sts weie called Dmi.is. 
Accoiding to Ca'S.'ir, they taught much sacted lore to their pupils, 
thiough verses which weie commuted to mcmoiy, but lliey al¬ 
lowed noilung sacred to be wiitten ; so we <b pend, lor our 
knowledge of this subject, on the accounts of stiangers and 
enemies, or on v.igue Iradilioris and faint lesembkinccs of some 
of their riles still picserved among their descenilants. It i.s 
woitli leeoidin; tli.it not Cmsar alone, but Slr.abo and l.ucan 
also, speak of the Diuids as more Icained tli.m their neighbour-!, 
and pos.sessing a piofoiind spiiiuial discipline. They .ne said to 
have taught the immortality of the soul, as also its traiismigia- 
tion, and to h.ive earefully studied both astionomy aiul geogi.iphy. 
The names c>f several Greek and Roman deities aie mentioned a.s 
the objects of their uorship, and human victims arc sahl to 
have lieen frequently olfcied by ihc-m. 

flow far these accounts are to be depended on it is impossible 
now to determine, but it is certain that the Dtuids held the sun 
among the principal objects, if not the sole object, of noi.ship ; 
that he w.as known by the n.ame of Bel or Baal ; that two 
great annual festivals weie held in his honour, when the fiie 
on every he.arlh thioughout the land was exlingiuslieil, and every 
house, occupied by high or low, was relighted with consecrated 
fire given by the priest. One of these festivals was hold in the 
beginning of winter. It is still known in Gaelic as .Samhuin- 
Samh-Theine, or ‘the file of peace,’ and is thioughout Scolhand 
generally observed with many superstitions lites, the meaning of 
which is altogether lost. 'I'he otlier was bold on the 1st of May, 
and IS known as Beltane or Beltein (q. v ), ‘ the fire of Baal.’ There 
are various places in tlic Highlatvls where, if a person allows his 
fire to die out about the heginnmg of summer, he will in vain go 
for a kindling to any of his aged neighbours. The taking file out 
of a house at this season is regarded as a dangerous thing, cer¬ 
tain to bring evil on the house sooner or later. In Orkney, in 
Perthshire, and Banffslnre, young people still kindle fires on 
lull-tops in the beginning of summer, rush through the fl.aines, 
or roll cakes through them, which ,are afterwards carefully divided 
and eaten by the company; and even in the southern parts of the 
kingdom, theie are many who still go foith before sunrise 'to 
dooii their observance to May’ {Knightes Tale, 1 . 64a), quite im- 
coiiscions that they are still maintaining a part of the once great 
Druidical sun-worship. 

Groves of oiik are said to have been the favourite places of 
worship with the Diuids, and what may well be called 'groves 
of stones ’ were also used by them as temples. The remarkable 
'circles of stones,’commonly known as ‘Drtiidical circles,’are 
still to be seen, and of most imposing dimensions, in the most 
distant places which were inhabited by the Celts. Stonehenge 
and Avebury in England, Stennis in Orkney, and Callemish 
in the remote island of Lewis, are the most striking remains of 
these ‘ sun-temples ’ in Britain; but there are hundreds of smaller 
ones, and Carnac, in the N. of France, far surpasses in magni¬ 
tude any to be seen elsewhere. 
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It is sitigular tliat sonte learned men have of kto asserted that I 
these circles were never used as temples, but were meiely monu¬ 
ments of the dead. They base their assertion on the circumstance 
that graves have been found in the neighbourhood of many of 
them. Now, it appears to be just as reasonable for a stranger 
who, on a week-day, visits one of our old churches, whose 
floors are covered with flags marking the graves of those who 
sleep underneath, to say that these ihtirches and catlicdrals are 
mere monuments to the dead, having nothing to do with the 
devotions of the living. Were there nothing else to throw liglit 
on this point but the Gaelic language as spoken to the picscnt 
day, it Would prove abundantly that these ‘ stone circles ’ were 
places of Druidical worship, and that the Druids were held, not 
in respect only, but in deepest reverence and awe, as persons 
endowed with supematund power. 

Cuter and InstUulions .—No long lime has passed since to 
speak of written laws and enlightened institutions having been 
known among Celts, especially lush Cells, fully eight or nine 
centuries back, would have raised a laugh of contemptuous 
scorn wherever the English language is spoken ; but such laws 
and institutions did exist among them nevertheless. Every 
tiaUition we have on the subject confiriiis what Caesar says .about 
the absolute power of the Druids, not in icligious matters only, 
but in civil and ciiminal jniisdictioii as well. They exercised 
despotism as extensive and as thorough as ever belonged to any 
set of rulers ; yet it must have been in many lespecls a wise and 
beneficent despotism. The Irish ‘ IJrehon I^aws,’ as they aie 
called, now published at the exjiense of the Briti-sh Government 
(as ought to have been done three centuries back), were written 
at least 8c» years ago, iieaily 400 years after Ireland had cm- 
biaced ChrEtianity; but they embody many laws which by con- 
siietudmary usage had arrjuiicd the force of statute long bcfoie 
Christianity had been preached in llie country, going far back 
into Druidical limes. 

It is impossible wiiliin our nan ow limits to attempt thebiiefest 
snmmaiy of those most interesting volumes, now, through trans¬ 
lations and explanatory notes, accessible to all W'ho choose to 
examine them ; but it js not too much to say that, both in civil 
and criminal law, they are in point of cipiity and comprehensive¬ 
ness very far 111 advance of any legislative code which at that 
period, or fur cciituiies after, belonged to any modern nation of 
Europe. We may lemaik that, in regatd to one very important 
point, the ownciship ofknd, these lirehon Laws clearly show that 
in licland, as was the case iiniveisally among the Celts, the soil 
was ov'ginally held as a tubal possession ; the chief or landlord, 
to use modem tcims. was regaided in the light of a public servant, 
to whom certain payments weic due as the chief magistrate of the 
community ; but as long as the members of this Community dia- 
chaiged their relative duties, be had no power to deprive them 
of their holdings. The new laws regarding the ownership of 
land, which weie made after the gie.at French Revolution, 
showed that the memoiy of the old Celtic tenures had not died 
out in France even in the i8lh c., and the new title given to their 
ruler—Emperor of the Fieiich, instead of Emperor of France— 
shows that they remembered the old patriaiclial relation of clan¬ 
ship or children to A common father; while the ever-festeiiiig 
ana running sore of agiaiianism in Ireland proves the conviction 
to be still strong and iiieiadicablc there, that the old occujiants 
of the land have light to continuous occupation while they pay a 
reasonable rent. Sir Henry Maine’s interesting work on the his¬ 
tory of early institutions, proves amply that at a certain stage of 
progress in the social condition or every nation, Celtic, Teu¬ 
tonic, or Hindu, these view.< of land-tenure are held and acted 
on. See article BRf’toN l.AWS for a brief description of tlie 
matters with which ancient Celtic legislation concerned itself. 

Language and Literature .— This part can only be touched on 
here, but the reader is referred to articles Cymric Lanciiage 
AND Literature, Gaelic: Language and Literature, for 
a more detailed account. 

Since the days of Sir William Jones, all philologists admit the 
Celtic to belong to the Aryan or Indo-European family of l.in- 
guages. What distinguishes it from all its sisters is its inflection 
by changes on the initial consonants of its noniis and adjectives. 
These changes are in Tiisli-G.-iclic called eelifsis, in Scottish, 
aspiration, and in Cymric, mutation. 

The extent of Celtic lileinture still existing is immcn.sely 
more than English readers are generally aware of. In Welsh, 
the Myvyrian Arehetology, published by Owen Jones, occupies 
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volumes. The four ancient books of Wales, published with 
an English translation and a most learned introduction by Mr 
Skene of Edinburgh, contain poems composed about tlie 6th c., 
and committed to writing in the latli, wliiie there arc hundreds 
of MSS. still iiiipublishetl. 

For an account ol the MS. treaMircs of Ireland, we must refer 
to the works of the ttuly able and induslnous Professor O'Cuory 
(Dubl. 1S61). He shows that thoie are many thousand pages of 
the most miscellaneous description—Uisloiual, theological, and 
scientific—still preserved, mainly m the 'I'linity College, Dublin, 
but in many other libiaiies also, both British .'ind foieigii. 
These have liecn written fioiii the yth to the ifitli centuiies. 
The Government of the couiiiiy, a.s alieady obseivcd, are pub¬ 
lishing several of them. 'I'lie Royal Irish Acailemy is also 
showing liberality and activity in the same'diicctioii, and the 
tune is not far distant when full justice wilUjie ilonc to tlie learn¬ 
ing which flourished in 11 eland during what was well called in 
other kmgdoms llm ‘daik ages.’ 

In Stottu-Ii Gaelic tlicic is a small collection of M.SS. in the 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, some of which belong to the 
12lli c. ’rile Book of the Dean of Usniote was written by the 
middle ol the lOtli c. There is a large number o( .songs from tlie 
middle of the 17ih c. to the present day, some of high poetic merit, 
others sufticienlly comnioiijdace. Tlieic is one volume of truly 
beautiful piosc by the late Rev. Dr Noinian Macleod, of St 
Coluinba, Glasgow, but Ossian tij. v.) is the mam name connected 
wtlli Scottish Gaelic litcratuic. AU th.it need be said here is, 
that the poetry attiibutcd to linn is, in tlie opiinon of competent 
judges, uiisiinrasseil in its combination of sublimity with tender¬ 
ness, and that, while few judicious men will maintain lliatMac- 
pheisoii acted faithfully in publishing fiom MSS. collected by 
liitii, fewer still will fioio assert that these poems were composed 
by him in English, and afterwards translated into Gaelic. They 
contain abundant inteni.al proofs of the G.aclic being the original, 
and there is every reason to conclude that Osdan contains, in 
spite of Macplierson's crooked procedure, genuine fragments of 
the old Iieioic Galedonian poeliy. 

The C. N. which at one time had the chief place in all 
Western Euiope have now passed aw-ay, but they have iicccs- 
sarily Iiad a very great influence in forming the chaiaclcr of 
those who now occupy their old places ; and in estimating the 
ainoimt of that iiifliience, it must be lemcmbcred that, while 
they have peiishcd as nations, they have not perished indi¬ 
vidually. They woie neither sl.aiiglitered nor banished by 
those who successfully mvadeil their lands,—Koman.s or Teu¬ 
tons. It IS needless to stale lliat there is a vciy gicat propor¬ 
tion of Celtic blood in-Ei.iiice, and everything favours the sup¬ 
position that there is an imincn.se de.al more of it in England 
than IS gencmlly supposed. In his If-otds and IVdtes (2d ed. 
1>. 243), lsa.ac Taylor says, ‘These facts, t.al.cn together, prove 
that S.axon immigrants,/or/Ac left the Cells m pos¬ 

session of the towns, and subdued, each for liimsclf, a porlTon 
of tlie unappropriated waste. It is olivious, therefore, that a 
very considerable eleniciil ol Celtic population iinist, for a long 
tunc, leave subsisted side by side with the Teutonic invader.s, 
without much mutual iiitctferencc. In time the Celts acquired 
the language of the more encigctic lace, and the two peoples, 
.at last, ceased to be disliiiguishable.’ In Scotland the Celts 
were never to any gteal extent displaced. 

Whatever, then, be the chai.aclei of the present mixed race in¬ 
habiting Britain, a considerable sli.irc of it necessarily belongs to 
the strain of Celtic hlood which runs in their veins. Matthew 
Arnold’s opinion of what this share i.s, is sidTicienlly high to 
satisfy the most ardent Celt. He speaks of steadiness, self-re¬ 
liance, and perseverance tis the good qualities of tlie German, in 
all of which the ('ell is very deficient. On the other hand, the 
German is heavy, commonjd.ace, buiiidrum, destitute of sentiment 
and wit. Tins may be a grotesque exaggeration of sonic Ger- 
manic traits, bat none '’an doubt that the Celt is' particularly 
strong in stnliiiient .and w it, 111 revi icncc for all that is great ami 
sacred, strong in imagination, foml of jioctry and of music, and 
biavc even to rasliness. Mr Arnold quotes with .approbation from 
Mr Morley, wlio says that >l is the Celtic mixture alone which 
has enabled Geiin.in England to produce such a poet as Shake¬ 
speare. If the Celt, then, has added grace to the vigour of thi 
Teuton where the two races liave been blent into one, be has a 
claim to rc-spect and admiration which has not always been con- 
cedeti 
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Oel'tis. See Nettlf.-Trer. 

Cem'bra Nut and Oembra Hive. See Pine. 

Cementa'tion, the process by which Blister Steel (q. v.) is 
made. 

Cements' (Fr. factitious compounds for joining closely 

and til miy together the surfaces of homogeneous or heterogeneous 
bodies. C. arc used liquid, semi-liquid, or plastic; and when 
placed in a thin layer between the sui faces to be united, they 
quickly dry and harden, and, by adhesion, effect a strong union. 
Tliere are many kinds of C., of very vaiying composition, to suit 
diverse applications, but all may be embiated m throe classes-- 
(l) stony and hydraulic C. ; (a) asphaltic or bituminous C. ; 
and (3) resinous, glutinous, and oily C. The first class com¬ 
prehends architectural and building mortars, as common mortar, 
Portland cement, Roman and other hydr.u.Iic C., which liave 
lime for their bases. (See Mortars and Ma.siics. ) ’J’he second 
class deals with those C. th.it are ptepaicd from natuial asphalt 
by pulverising and melting it, and combining with it pitcli, 
chalk, sand, &c., in v.-irying irroportions. Tliey arc extensively 
used for stieet pavements, lining water reseivons and cisterns, 
•is mortar in the foundations of buildings to prevent dampness, 
&c. (Sec AsrHALT.) The thud class is by far the most mime- 
rous, and it is impossible to enumerate here the numberless 
iccipes for their preparation, or detail their uses in eveiyday 
Iiandicraft. We subjoin from the host of recipes a few of tlic- 
inore useful kinds, rcletimg for fuller details to Cooley's I'yilo- 
of rroetual liecftyis (5th cd. Cluirchhill, Loud.), and 
tjpon’s /iViri/Vr (Ijind. 1873). (Sec Gl.OE and I'Asi'E.) 

As a rule, the least possible quantity of cement should be applied, 
as a closer and consequently stronger juiuTicui Ls theicby clfecled. 

Diamond or Armenian Cement, for repairing fiactured glass, 
carthenwaie of all kinds, &c. —Dissolve 15 to 20 giains of gum- 
masUc in a small quantity of ulcoliol, aild 2 oz, alcoholic solution 
of isinglass (previously softened in watei, and two small piecTs 
of gum-ammoniaciiin ; mix the whole, and keep closely stoppered; 
gently heat befoic use. Tliis most vahiahle cetiienl is used by 
Armenian jewclleis to fasten diamonds to melailic surfaces, and 
is even capable of uniting .surfaces of polished steel. 

Eleetrieal or Philoso/'hieal Apparatus Cement (.Singer's), foi 
coiinecling articles ofbmss and glass, &c.—Resin, 5 paits; bces- 
W.1X, 1 part; calcineil led ochre, I part; diy jdastcr of Pans, jj 
part; mix by apjilying heat. 

Aeid Proof Cement. —Form a putty wifli coticenlialcd .solution 
of silicate of .soda and powd-red glass ; .siiil.ibic lor corks of jars, 
&c. A syrupy solution of s'.ielksc in beiiaolc, and of caoutchouc 
in the same, mixed togellier, resists chlorine. 

jMther Cement, —Dissolve gutta-percha in bisulphide ol carbon 
to the consistence of treacle, thin down parts to be joined, and 
spread cement well into the poies of the leather, then heat, press, 
and hammer together. 

Sutler's Cement. —Resin, 4 paits; bee.swax, I part; biiek- 
dust, I part; heat and mix intimately, and apjdy in liiiuid state. 

OpHeutu's Cement, for tcinjjorarily fastening lenses, &c., while 
grinding or polishing, adapted also for lapidary use.—Resin, 4 
parts; wax, 4 part; calcined whiting, 4 parts. 

Iron Cement, for joints of pipes, &c.—1 part each of sal- 
ammoniac and flowers of sulphur, and 16 pans of cast-iioii bor¬ 
ings or filings; mix well in a mortar and keep dry. When 
icquired for use, mix l part of the powder with 20 parts clear 
iron-filings, and incorporate the whole into a stilf paste with 
water. A cement containing the above ingicdienls—flowers of 
sulphur, sal-ammoniac, and iron-filings—in equ.il parts, triturated 
in a mortar, and reiideied plastic with raw linseed oil and wliite 
lead, is, according to Klein, well adapted for aquaiia. Finely- 
sifted wood-ashes and powdered clay, in equal parts, with a little 
salt and water, sufficient to form a stiff paste, form an excellent 
covering for the joints of ovens and iron stoves. 

Miscellaneous C. —(Quicklime beat into a paste, with equal 

f iarfs of the white of egg and grated cheese ; for marble and ala- 
laster. Portland cement, 12 parts; slaked lime aisd fine sand, 
6 parts each ; infusorial earth, l part; make into a thick paste 
with silicate of soda; for broken stone oiaament.s, steps, &c. 

Cem'eteiy (Gr. koimeterion, lit. 'a sleeping-room’), a place for 
the biuial of the dead, distinct frotp the cliurchyard, and one of 
the most beneficial arrangements for the protection of the health 
of cities and towns made in modern times. The primitive 
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Christians constantly used burial-places for purposes of worship, 
but to bury in churches was a custom of later date, and was fire, 
quently denounced. The privilege was first conceded to princes 
and pricst.s, and the laity subsequently claimed it. In all 
Mohammedan countries, the C. 1$ a striking feature in the 
neighbourhood of cities. In Euiope, celebrated public burying- 
giounds were consecialed at Naples, Bologna, and Pisa. (See 
Campo Santo.) Pere la Chaise at Paris, named after a con¬ 
fessor ol Louis XIV., and first used in May 1804, gave the 
mullein impetus to tliis airangemcnt for interring the dead. 
Kciisal Green G., in London, opened 2d November 1832, was 
the fust in England; llie Necropolis, in Glasgow, opened 
March 1S33, the first in Scotkand; wiiile Glasnevin, Dublin, 
was tile cailiest in fieland. There aie now few considerable 
towns in Gieat Biitain near which there is not at least one C. 
"I'licy aie also common m other European countries; and in the 
United Slates tlierc are cemeteries of gre.it elegante and ex¬ 
tent, Midi as those at New Yoik and Plnladelphia. 

Ceu'ei, Beatrice, executed nth September 1590, for alleged 
complicity in the murder of her fatlier, F'lancesio Cenci, a 
weallliy Roman noble, who, after being inanied a second time, 
conceived an unnaluial hatred to his dnldien by the earlier mai- 
riage, of whom Beal lire was one. In.spiied at once liyliate and 
incrsluou.s passion, Cenci forced his daughter lo submit to his 
hiiitai drsiies. The giil sought redress ot Pope Clement Vlk, 
and on tjcmg refused, slie, together willi lier slcpinolhcr and her 
brother Giacomo, planned and executed the murder of the mi- 
natiir.il father. Ail were condemned to death. In the Barhe- 
liiii Palace, Rome, a lieamiful head, by Guido, is shown as the 
poilr.iil of B. C. Her stoiy, wiillcii by a coiilempoiaiy, was first 
published in tlic oiigmal at Rome in 1849, Imt a Gciman trails- 
latiou appealed at Leip.,ic in 1840 umler the title of Briefe von 
ernem luorenliner. More leccntly the liistoiy and tiial of H. C. 
has been liandlcd by .Scolaii (.Mil. 1S56) and Dalbono (Nap. 
1864). It forms the subject of Sliclley’s famous tiagedy, and 
also of a lomaucc by Gueiraxii. 

Ceaoda, an ancient cpiscojial city of Italy, 2i miles N. of 
1 the city of '1 leviso. Rich .and po))ulons under llie Veiicti.in 
I republic, it is now decayed, and lias little more than Sexx) iii- 
^ liabitdiits. 

Ccuis, Mont, or Monte Cenisio, a pass of the Gotlian 
Aljis, between Savoy and Piedmont, llie highest point of which 
IS 6775 feet above llie sea. The jiass was used fiom the eailiest 
times, but the road was liad and dangerous. In iSio an ex¬ 
cellent load, begun by the oidcrs of Bonaparte in 1803, was 
com])leted at an expense of ,^'300,000. Bylins Napoleon HI. 
sent Ills tioops into Italy in his campaign against Austria in 
1S59. The most remarkable tunnel in the workl is that of M. C., 
fullv 7i miles long, begun in 1857, anel completed in December 
1870, by which the railway systems of France and Italy are con- 
nccied. 

[ Ceno'bites. .Sec Mo.naciusm. 

Ccn'orayce. See RrinuM'-r Muss. 

Con'otaph (Gr. kenos, ' empty ; ’ taphos, ‘ a tomb ’), a monu* 
meiil or tomb creeled in memory of the dead buried elsewhere, 
or not found for burial— e.g., those who jierisli at sea. A tomb 
built dining lifetime for subsequent burial has latterly come to 
be called a C. 

Cen'ser (F'r. eneensoir, from ineenser, Lat, iruendere, ' to 
burn’), a vessel used for binning and wafting incense. The 
Hebrew C. was a pot table metal vessel which received 
fioiu the brazen altar buiniiig coals, on which incense was 
sprinkled by the priest, who conveyed it to the golden altar, 
or altar of incense, on which it was offered up morning and 
evening. .Solomon prepared censers of pure gold, and Ihrougli- 
out the great Day of Atonement a golden C. was used. In tlie 
Greek Church the C. is wafted by the ministering priest. It is 
calleil a thurible (Lat. ihnnbulum, bom thus ortus, 'incense') in 
tlie Roman Catholic Chuich, and the acolyte who carries it is 
called a thurifer. 

Cen'BOrs (lit. ‘ reckoners,’ ‘ valuators,’ from the Lat. eottstre, 
‘ to count, assess,’ &c.), were two magistrates of high rank and 
authority in the Roman republic, whose duty was originally to 
"take the Census (q. v.), or register of the citizens and their property. 
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Special magiftrates were not appointed for this purpose till D. c. 
443. At first they were chosen exclusively from tlie patricians, but 
in B.C. 339 it was enacted that utic of them must be a plebeian; 
and in B.C. 131 both were for the fust time jilebeians. The C. 
weie elected in the comitia cmturuita, and exercised a general 
control over the morals of the citizens. Hence they pos.-.esscd 
peculiai dignity. Their own sense oi uglit was their sole guide 
in exercising their functions. The office continued till B.C. 32 , 
but sometimes during the 421 yeans of its existence there were 
lustra ill which no C. were chosen. In addiiion to the duties 
already mentioned, the C. were intrusted with the administra¬ 
tion of tlie public finances, including the supeimtendcnce of the 
public buildings and the construction of new public woiks. 
Their duties arc siiminaiised by (iicero Le^. 111. 3). As pos¬ 
sessed of the regimen morum, or snperviiion ot public morality, 
ihey exeicised a fiinelion similai to wli.at is now tailed public 
opinion, and hence they weie both revered and dreaded. 

Cen'aorship of the Press is a leim denoting the system 
regulating pnblic.atioii in counliie.s in winch the press is not free. 
I’rcvious to the Refoimaticm the clergy m hlngl.snd claimed a 
share in the C. of the 1 ’. in all matters conneitcd with religion. 
At tlic Reformation this claim of right w.is held to have vestcil 
in the ciown. It was exercised by the I.ong Varliament, and 
cst.sblislied by Act ol I’ailiameiit in the reign of Ciiarles 11 . It 
was continued at the Revolution of 16SS, but 111 1693 the Ifoiise 
of Common-s refused the re-enactment. See CoI’YKIGIit, I.aw 
R noARniNG; I.ibet,, I..\w ok ; Book Tkaph ; 1 're.ss, hittE- 
DOMOK THE; Obscene [’ubucations; Con i-embtof Courb; 
CoNTEMl’T OF pARLIAMEN'r. 

Census is a l,;.tiii word denoting the rcgistei kept Iiy the 
Censor (q. v.) of the citizens and of their piopeity. In mo¬ 
dern paihancc it means the peiiodical enuinci.ition of the 111- 
habilants of a countiy. In Gicat IJiitain this has been made 
decciiinally since iSoi. In Ireland, the first attempt to take 
the C. was made in 1811, but it was not considered suc¬ 
cessful, nm was that of iSji. fn 1831 it was siqiposed 
to be inoie accuialc, and each subsciiuent deceiini,tl C. iins 
been considered irustwoitliy in its rcsult.s. The eiiimu ia- 
tion for England and Seolland is made under tlie authorily of 
the Registiars-Gcneial. (See RegisTKAR-Geni RAl..) E.ich 
house 1.S visited by an enuiiieiatoi, who eiileis the inlormalnui 
collected by him in a hook, whicli, alter careful icvision by the 
local legistrar and some oilier qiial.ned t-fficer of tlie town or 
cam'}', IS transmitted to the C. office. The stliedulcs (01 the 
C. of 1871 give llie ‘name, sex, age, rank, profc.ssion or orcii- 
pation, condiiKin, relation to head of family, and Inithplace of 
every living person* wlio pas^ed the night ot Sunday the 7th 
April in tlic house. The Eicnch C. i.s taken once in five ycai;., 
the last being m 1873; some Euioiwan countries, as Ilcl- 
gium (last 1873), have a tiieniiial C. ; others are veiy iiregmlai : 
Spain, for example, has not t.iken one of ilie towns since iSno. 
That of the United Stales is, like the English, once in ten 
years, the last being in 1870. In tlic U.S. the piact.ce evicts 
of paiticular States, and in Engl.iiid of paiticnlav towns, i.d,ing a 
C. for tliemselves at shorter intervals than ten ye.\rs. The first 
great general C. of Indi.i was completed in the beginning of 1874. 

Cent (Eat. eentnm, 'a luiiidrcd ’), a common name for a com. 
Thus there aie the American, the .Spaiii.sh, and the Dutch 
cents, being lespcctively the P“''t of a dollar, ical, and 
guilder. The French centirie — yJ-j of a franc. The Italian 
ctnUsimo — riff of a bra. 

CentauTea, a genus of plants of the natural order Compositie, 
containing many aiim al and perennial heibaceous and half- 
slirubby pl.ants, including some common weeds, such as the 
knapweed or horse-knot (C. nigra) and C. Cyanns (the blue¬ 
bottle or coni bluebottle), the water distilled from tlie blue 
flowers of which were at one time greatly valued as a cute for 
weak eyes. With alum they give out a fine blue dye. C. mon- 
tana, the large bluebottle, is a peiennial species, a native of 
Central Europe, but common in our gardens. Ssveet Sult.an (< 7 . 
moschata), of the Levant, is also a garden plant in Britain. 
Among other species may be emimcr.atcd C. mmrotephala, C, 
dealbata, C. Ra^sina, C. {Plectecephalus) Americanus, and C\ 
depressa. * 

OaB.'taurB (‘ bull-goaders ’), according to the Homeric legend, 
were a hirsute savage race dwelling between Pelion and Ossa, 


in Tlies.saly, who were extirpated in a war with the Lapith*} 
later mjthologismg accounts— e.g,, that of Pindar—represent 
them as nionsiers, half human, half equine. Ihe notion of 
their twofold n.iiuie may have aiiseii fiom the neighbouring 
tribes reg.aidmg the Tlics'-alian bull-liiiiiter and the horse he 
rode as conslituliug a single pcisonality. 

CentauTus, one of the consleliations of the soullicm hemi¬ 
sphere, so called bec.iuse m the celestial globe it assumes the 
double fotm of a ornAiur. It contains two slats of the second 
magnitude, both in the head and shuuMcis, which aie the only 
pans visible fiom Britain. 

Centen'es. .See Te.nki.c. 

Cen'tering of an arch, the framewoik (generally of limber) 
used to sup|)ort the arch during constiuction. The C. is le- 
moved within a, short a tune alter the keystones are in place as 
has been suflicicnl to allow tlie mortar to h.Tiden. 

Cen'tigrado. See Thermometer. 

Cen'tipede (S'tohpend>a\, a genus of Annulost animals lie- 
longing to the clas, 3/\napo,ui, and included in the older Ckilo- 

h'gs I'lunibei from tilteen to 

twenty p.iiis. The antenn.e aiu t'cnini-dc. 

composed of not Ic.ss than loui- 

teeii joint.s, but the nunibci may also exceed folly ill some eases. 

1 he mouth is piovided with a pan ol mandibles, with paipt or 
org.ins of torn h, a labium, or lowei lip, and four majuJiipeuts or 
‘ fool-jaws. ’ '1 he second pair of the laller organs possesses fangs 
for the di-charge of a poisonuUo fluid. Each joint of the body 
Ijeais but a single pan of legs, the last pair ol limbs forming a 
'•'lid of tail. 'I'he body is lUllcned, and ihe icproductivc oigans 
open at il.s liindcr extremity. The C. is represented in Biitaiii 
by small species, but those of tropic .si climates aveiage 12 inches 
Ol more in length. 'I'hcii bite is not iieccssaiily fatal or danger¬ 
ous, except 111 debilitated siilijects. h. gigontea, S. morsttans, 
.V. citigiilola, &e., aie familial species. Tlic genera J.ithobius 
and Geophilu’ aie also represented in Europe and elsewhere. 

Centlivre, Susannah, a diamatic aulhoie.ss, daughter of a 
Mr I'lecmaii, was hoin in Iiclaiid in 1678. Left an orphan, she 
went alone to l.omloii, where she inariied a nephew of Sir 
.Sipplien Fox. After Ihe de.ilh of a second husband, poverty 
foiced hei inio dr.amatic composition, in which she won decided 
success. Ih'i ihiid Im-band, Joseph Centlivre, was a cock to 
Queen Anne. She died in 1722. The best of her plays, Tke 
/liny Body and A Bold .Stroke for a Wife, are sprightly and full 
ol incident. See Ward’s Jlraiiuitie lAleratine, vol. ii. C.’s 
plays were reprinted in 3 vols. m 1872. 

Cen'to fS'a. kenhon, Lat. lento. ‘ patchwork ’), the name giten 
to a certain trick of vci.ic-maiiufaciure popular in tlie decline 
ol the isoman E,mp>ire, in wliicli a medley was produced by pul¬ 
ling liigcllicr distinct passages of an aullioi or of diffeieiil 
authors in such a way as to picscnt a new seii.se. The Ifomero- 
centanes (Tcucher, I.eips. 1793) are .specimens; also the C. Nup- 
tialis of Aur.oniiis, and the C. Virgitianus ot Proba Falconia in 
the 4th c. Both of tliose l.alin pieces of patchwork are misuses 
of Virgil’s language, the hitter resulting in an epitome of sacred 
history. Tins b.iihaiism was a favourite p.aslime in the middle 
.ige.s. A C. ol spiritual liyinns was made up by this perverse 
ingenuity fiom Viigil and Jlorace by a monk named Metillus 
in the I2lh c. 

Cento, a town of Central Italy, province of Ferrara, oh the 
Reno, 18 miles S.W. of the city of Ferrara. It is cclebiated aa 
the hiithplace ofGueicino, the painter. Pop. about 5000. • 

Cen'tral Forces me fmees which act to or from a fixed point. 
According to Newton's first law (see Motion, Laws of), any 
body moving with a given velocity in a given direction will con¬ 
tinue so to move, unless acted upon l>y some external force ; and 
hence any change in the rate or direction of motion indicates the 

f nesence of.snrlia force, which may or may not he central. If, 
lowevcr. as first proved by Newton, the body describe its other¬ 
wise than straight path, sueff tliat the straiglit line joining it with 
a certain fixed point sweeps over equal areas in equal limes, that 
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point must be the centre of attraction or rcpuiHion. 'I’he converse 
also holds true, being merely a particular case of the dynamical 
principle, that tlie Moment (q. v.) of the resultant of any number 
of forces with respect to any point, is equal to the sum of the 
moments of the components with respect to the same point. 
Another important propcity of all C. F. is that the change of 
kinetic energy (see Knergy) of a mass in moving from one posi¬ 
tion to another under the action of such a force, is dependent 
only upon its initial and final positions, and not upon the form 
of the particular path described. Given the orbit of motion of a 
body, and the law of force can be easily deduced by a simple pro¬ 
cess of differentiation. Tlie inverse problem, given the force to 
find the orbit, is ranch more difficult, and in some cases is soluble 
only by appioximatioii. 

When the force is attractive, there must olivioiisly be another 
force generated so as to neutialisc the attraction, otherwise tlie 
liody would be dragged to the centre. This force, which is due 
to the constant tendency of the moving body to continue in a 
straight line, and which has no other effect than that mentioned 
above, has lieen erroneously called the cmtrifuf'jl force, in con¬ 
tradistinction to the attractive or ctntnfetal force. The amount 
of tills so-called centrifugal force at any point of an orbit is found 
by dividing the square of the velocity of the body by the radius 

of curvature at that point, or / = * -• 

P 

The first clear compiehensirm andiigorous mathematical treat¬ 
ment of C. F. are due without question to Sir Isaac Newton, 
wlio deduced from Kepler’s second and third laws, combined 
with his own jirinciples, the grand theory' of universal gravitation, 
that every particle of mattir tn the universe attracts every other 
particle with a force xvhose direction is that of the line joining the 
two, and whose magnitude is directly as theprodurt of thei> masses, 
and inversely as the si/uare of their distance from each other ; .and 
this law contains within itself the complete statement of Kepler’s 
three laws. 


Cen'traliaatiou is a name for the process, sometimes forcible, 
sometimes fraudulent, but in modern history seldom natural, by 
which political power over scveial inferior commuiiities is col¬ 
lected in one sovereign town or stale. Alisohilc C. was aimed 
at in temporal matters by the Roman Fmpire; in spiritual matters 
It is still claimed as a light by tiie Vatican. As, however, the 
larger stales of ICuropc aie now in stable independence, so the 
papal claims, whether of jurisdiction, nomination of bishops, 
lualciial contributions, or promulgation of dogma on faith and 
morals, are denied in Protestant countries, and recognised in 
Catholic countries only under constitutional checks. The C. which 
rose in Fiirope with the giowth of municipalities and the decay of 
pure feudalism, consistecl chiefly in the final recognition of sove¬ 
reignty in matters of peace and war and other external politics 
(including the relation of the national chmcli to the Pope), and 
in the establishment of a siijireine court of justice. No doubt 
it \itas the sovereign who, by the giant of municipal charters, con¬ 
ferred not only lights of tiade ami local taxation, but also an 
independent local jurisdiction ; but it was long before the C. 
implied in annual national subsidies, conliolled by the voice of 
the nation in Parliament, appealed. These subsidies arc now to 
a large extent returned in grants to particular localities, but are 
still mainly contribulions to public and political objects. In 
Great Britain there is complete freedom in the election of the 
various county, municipal, and parochial authoritic.s; and under 
Acts relating to tlie Poor Law, the Police, ICducation, Public 
Health, &c., these aiithmities have acquired powers of taxation 
and administration which ancient custom did not give them. 
These powers arc exercised under the general conliol of Central 
Board.s, but for the most jiait their interference is occa.sional, and 
is defined in narrow limits. 

Clen'tre, in the geometry of curves and surfaces, is the point 
with respect to which the curve or surface is symmetrically dis¬ 
posed, and every straight line drawn through the C. will cut the 
curve or surface in points which, taken two and two, are equally 
distant from the C. In the case of a curve of odd degree, the 
C. must be a point of intle.xion ; in the case of one of even degree, 
however, it is not generally on the curve. This geometrical C., 
or C. of figure, often corresponds in position with the Centre of 
Inertia (q. V.). 

_ Cen'tre of Gravity. If the attraction of a mass upon a 
rigid body be reducible to a single force, in a line passing through 
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one point fixed relatively to the body, whatever its {position may 
be with respect to the attracting moss, that point is its C. of U., 
and the body is a centrobaric body. Hence every centrobarie 
body attracts all external matter as if its own mass were collected 
in its C. of G., which centre coincides with the Centre of Inertia 
(q. v.), though differing essentially from the latter in its funda¬ 
mental conception. If the centre of inertia should fall without the 
body, as in the case of a homogeneous ring, there can be no C. 
of G., since it is a further property of this point that it must 
necessarily be within the body. For detailed discussion of cen- 
tiobaiic distributions, see 'I'honison and Tail’s Natural Philo^ 
Sophy, vol. i. s. S 2 fr~ 53 S- 

Ceutre of Oyra'tion of a rolaling body, is that point at 
which, if the whole mass were coUccled, the moment of inertia 
with respect to the axis of rotation would remain unaltered. 
The circle described by this point is called the Circle of Gyration, 
and its radius k is obtained from the equation h^Sm = Zmr*, 
where r IS the distance of an element m fioin the axis of 
rotation. 

Centre of Inertia, commonly but inconveniently called the 
ceiitic of guavily, is that point with respect to a system of 
niatcii.al particles whose distance from any plane is equal to the 
sum of the products of eacli mass into its distance from the same 
plane, divided by the sum of the ma.s.ses. Hence, taking as co¬ 
ordinate axes the intersections of three rectangular planes, the 
point IS given by the equations— 

x 2 w Htnx, y'Zm — I'Zm — 

In these the wliolc tlieory is contained. Thus, by simple differ¬ 
entiation with respect to time, the equations become xXm = 'Zmx, 
&.C., from which wc deduce Ih.al the sum of the momenta of the 
jiarts of the system in any direction is equal to the momentum in 
the same ilircction of a mass equal to the sum of the masses, 
moving with a velocity equal to the velocity of the C. of I. 
Another interesting property, for a simple demonstration of 
wliicli see Thomson and Tail’s Kiements of Natural Philo¬ 
sophy, vol. i. s. 196-198, is that the sum of the products 
o( each mas.s into the .square of its distance for any point 
exceeds the corresponding quantity for the C. of I. by the pro¬ 
duct of the whole mass into the square of the distance of the 
)ioint fiom the C. of I. The moment of inertia of a system 
about any axis is the sum of the products of each mass into the 
square of its distance fiom that axis ; from which we have the 
interesting pioposition that the moment of inertia of a system 
about any axis exceeds the moment of inertia about a parallel 
axis Ihiough the C. of I. by the moment of inertia about the 
fust axis of the whole mass supposed condensed at the C. of 
I. The above theorems are easily applicable to the case of a 
continuous solid body instead of a system, by merely substituting 
integration (.see Cai.cui.us) for simple summation. 

Centre of Oacilla'tion is that point in an oscillating body 
at which, if the whole mass were collected, the single pendulum 
so formed would oscillate in the same time. Its distance from 
the point of suspension is found by dividing the moment of 
inertia of the body about the supporting axis by the product of 
the mass into the distance of the centre of inertia from the same 
.axis. An important properly, applied successfully by Captain 
Kater for finding the length of the second's pendulum at any 
place, is that the centres of suspension and oscillation may be 
interchanged without affecting the time of oscillation. 

Centre of Fercues'ion is that point of a moving body at 
which the momentum may be supposed to be concentrated. 
I'br a body moving without rotation in a straight line, this point 
coincides with the centre of inertia, and for an oscillating body, with 
the centre of oscillation. Further, it is at this point that the moving 
body would strike the hardest blow upon any opposing obstacle : 
and if the obstacle were immovable, and the body perfectly rigid 
and inelastic, the collision would be followed by repose. Hence, 
if there be rotation, the C. of P. must be so situated that the 
collision may generate a rotation equal and opposite to that 
alieady existing. 

Centre of Freso'ure, or Met'acentre, is that point of a 
body immersed in a fluid at whicli the resultant pressure is ap¬ 
plied. See Hydrostatics. 

Centrifugal and Oentrip'etal Forcca. See Centrau 
Forces. 
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Cephaeiis. See Ipecacuanha. 

Oephalaa'pis, a genus of extinct Ganoid fishes, forming the 
type of the family Cephalasf ida, the Members of which are 
distinguished by the possession of a peculiar bony, cephalic 
head-shield, or buckler, which has its angles produced into 
long processes, giving it much the shape of a ‘ saddler’s knife.’ 
The presence of this shield gave the generic name Cephalaspis 
(‘buckler-headed’) to the group. The shield was also pro¬ 
longed in its hinder margin in the middle line. The Dibits arc 
set closely together, and exist nearly in the middle line of the 
shield. No jaws or teeth have been diiscoveicd, the mouth hav¬ 
ing probably been soft. The body was covered by ganoid 
scales, and a dorsal fin existed. The tail-fin was unequally 
lobed or hetcrocercal, and pectoral or breast fins existed. These 
fislies occur in the .Silurian, but chiefly in the red-sandstone fotma- 
tions. As in most other Ganoulet, the skeleton was cartilaginous 
and of rudiinciitaiy nature. C. I.yellii is the most familiar species. 

Cephalo'llia (.anc. Gr. Kephallenia, Ital. Cefalonia^yn islaml of 
Gicece, and the largest of the Ionian group, has an area of 3^5 
sq. miles, and a pop. (tSyo) of 77,382. It lies near the cntr.ince 
to the Gulf of Pafi-is, is only separated by a nairow stiait 
fioin lth.ika, also called l.ittlc C., and has a niiidi indented 
coast-line. The island, which is about 30 miles long and lo 
broad, is traversed by a range of mountains, which attains in 
Mount Nero (anc. Ainoi) a height of 5497 feet. There i.s a 
great scarcity of water, but even the high mountain terraces arc 
made to yield giapes, or ‘currants,’ and olives. TIic climate is 
delicious; eaitliquakes, however, arc not infrequent, the last 
severe shock being that of 1867. In 1874 the esijorts, cliielly 
currants and olive oil, amounted to ;Cl89,3o8, ami the imports 
to ,^240,409. The population is composed mainly of Gieck.s, 
Italians, and Jews ; and a Greek dialect is the spoken lan¬ 
guage. The c.ipitai is Argostoli. In the Ilotneric poems O. 
bears the name Same or S.imos, and belongs to Ulysses. It in tui 11 
became the possession of the Alheiiians (431 n.c.), Romans 
(189 U.C.), Uyraiilines (395 a.d.), Venetians (1215), and Turks 
(1479-1502). Its later history is bound up willi that of the 
Ionian Islands (q. v.). 

Cephalop'oda (‘head-footed’), the name given by Linnseiis 
lo the highest class of the Mollusca (tp v.), represented by the 
cuttlefishes,—including tlie famed paper- 
nautilus or Argonaut, llie pearly nautilus, 
the poulpcs, Calamarics (q. v.) or squids, 
Ac. This class is readily known and de¬ 
fined as a group of higher mollusca, by 
the possession of a ciicle of arms or ten¬ 
tacles, home on the head and surroinidiiig 
the mouth ; by the body being enclosed 
in a muscular Mantle (q. v.) ; by the effete 
water of respiration being ejected fiom 
an infundibulum or funnel placed on the 
fiont aspect of the body; by the breath¬ 
ing being carried on by two or four plume- 
like gills placed within the m.'intle-s.ac; and 
by the intestine having its fiist turn to- 
wajds the neural or nervous aspect of 
the boily. The head is distinct, and the 
nuinile-sac or body is covered by a loose 
tiansparent skin or integument, beneath 
which colour cells or chtomatoph,n-a are 
Cephalopod. situated. By changing the position of 
these cells the C. can alter the hue of their bodies. The body 
may be provided witli fin-like expansions of the mantle, as in 
theCalamary or Loligo (q. v.), in which the fins arc teiminal, 
or in Sepia, where a membraneous fin surrounds the body. 
The heatt with its circle of arms presenl.s n singular appear¬ 
ance, and a glance at the figure of an ordinary cuttlefish will 
nhow that the name ‘head-footed’ has not been misapplied. 
The arms arc modifications of the ordinary moUuscan ‘fool,’ 
and in all cuttlefishes, save the pearly nautilus (A'. Pompilius), 
are provided with rows of suckers, which may be sessile (as in 
Octopoda), or pedunculated or stalked (as in Decapoda). Each 
sucker consists of a cup-like structure provided with a firm 
rim and a muscular disc, by the contraction of which, by means 
of a little piston or papilla, a vacuum is produced, and the 
sucker is thus at once and firmly made to adhere to any sur- 
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face. By pushing out the piston, the vacuum can be as readily de¬ 
stroyed, and the sucker released. The suckers are in some cases 
{Onychoteuthis) provided with hooked processes, or may be 
surrounded by a liomy-tootlied ring (as in decapods). Where 
ten arms exist (as in decapods like the calamaty), two are elon¬ 
gated to form tentacles, the other eight arms being of equal an.l 
shorter length. Lticom.ilion is effected in these animals by the 
arms and their suckers, the cuttlefidies thu.s walking head down- 
svards; or they may piopel lhemi.elvc.s b.ickwards thiough the 
water by aid of jets U'eau from the funnel, which consist of the 
water used in lespiratioii ; whilst they aic capable of moving in 
other ways by means of their fins. The digestive system includes 
a mouth, horny jaws, gullet, crop, stomach, and intestine, liver, 
and salivary glands. An organ called tlie ink-sac is developed in 
all, save the peaily nautilus, and tins stiuctuie sccielcs an inky 
fluid, which may he ejected fiom the fiiiinel lo d.rikcn the sur¬ 
rounding water, and so enable these aninjcis lo escape amid the 
obscurity tlius produced. Tlie heail consists of a systematic heart 
projielling pure blood through the body, and of a bianehtalor I'iU 
heart at the base of each gill lo propel tlie venous blootl into the 
gills fin puiilicalion. Each gill is enclosed in a branchial cavity 
jdared at the side of the body. Water is admitted by the fiont 
opening of the mantle, and ejected after being used in breathing, 
and—as already mentioned—by the ‘ fiiimel.’ There aie two 
gills in all cephalopods, except the pearly nautilus, m which 
lour exist. 'I he iicivcnis system consists of a large cephalic 
or biaiii mass enclosed within a carlilaginotis case, and fioin 
which nerves oiiginatc lo supply all jiarts of the body. Large 
w'ell-devciopcd eyes and organs of hearing exist. The .shell is 
internal, and exists in the forin of a homy or limy pen (gladtus 
sephHtmre, 01 (utfubotte) in most of these auinials. In tlie paper- 
nnutibis, an outside single-chambcied shell (but not strictly 
agreeing with the true shells of other molluscs) exists ; but m the 
peaily nautilus a perfect and tme external shell is developed, 
and this latter is inany-ehambcred. The sexes arc distinct, and 
one of the arms of the males generally becomes nnnlified to foim 
a kectoeotylus, which conveys the male generative elements to the 
fetnalc for the fertilisation of tlic eggs. Tliese forms arc classified 
as follows — 

Ordeh I. Dihranchiata—'Y'Ma gills ; arms, eight or ten, pro¬ 
vided with .suckcis ; ink-sac developed ; shcdl internal, or if exter¬ 
nal, not chambered ; funnel, a comjilete lube. Ex. Tajier-nautilus 
or Argonaut, Oetopods or Toiilpes, Calamarics {loligo). Sepia, 
Spiiuia, Eledonc, Ifelemniles (extinct), &c. 

Okofu 2. 'd'etuibranchiata—tjxW':,, (our; arms, numerous, not 
provided with suckers ; no mk-sac ; funnel, not a complete tube ; 
sbell, external .and nnany-cbambeicd. Ex. I’early nautilus (only 
living example); fossil examples mimeious, such as Ammonites 
(q. v.), Cerulites, Ilnmilcs, Gonialitcs, 'I'uirdites, &c. 

The C. aic repre'Ciited by numerous fossil examplts : thus all 
the Tctrabianchialcs aic fossil and extinct, with the exception of 
the pearly nautilus. The several groups of this class are de¬ 
scribed under their respective headings (f,.4'., Calainaiy, q.* v.), 
and the stories of gigantic cuttlefishes, Ac., .are noted under the 
head of Kkaki n (q. v.). 

Oepbalop'tera (‘licad-winged’), a genus of Rays (q. v.) or 
Elasmohranchiate fishes, foimiiig types of the family Cephcilop- 
teridos or homed ray.s. Agreeing with Ihc characters of the 
Raiina generally, they arc distinguished by having the muzzle 
or head flanked on each side by a inembia'ieous liorn-like pro¬ 
cess, whilst the pcctoial hns extend bio.vlly outwards. The 
eyes are large, and arc jdaced laterally, 'I’hc tail is slender, and 
bears a long Rciiatcd spine. A small dorsal fin exists, and the 
teeth are numerous and of small size. C. giorna of the Medi¬ 
terranean 1.S the familiar species. The C. sometimes attain an 
enoimous size. Risso mentions a male which weighed 800 lbs. 
and a female of 1200 lbs. 

Cephalotax'uE, a genus of Japanese and Cliincse coflifers, 
one of which, C, Eortunci, is now common in British collections 
of hardy trees and shtubs. 

Ce'pheuE, a constellation of the northern hemisphere, occu¬ 
pying the space between the stars I’olaris and Ueneb, but con¬ 
taining no star greater than the third tnagnitude. 

Oepola. See Bandfish. 

Ceram', an island in tlie Indian Archipelago, one of the 
Moluccas, lies W. of New Guinea. Area 7000 sq. niiles; pop. 
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laid not to exceed 30,000. C. i$ mountainous, some of the ele* 
vations exceeding lo.ooo feet, Maiie is extensively cultivated, 
and there ore large forests of the sago-palm. The Dutch assert 
the sovereignty, and the Malays, who trade under the Dutch 
Hag, and supply the Chinese with sea-slugs, have several settle¬ 
ments on the coast. The natives (Alfures), negroes of the Papuan 
type, are mostly idolaters. 

Ceram'liyx, a genus of CoUofitera or beetles, founded by 
I.innarus, but not now much recognised in entomology. They 
pos.sess long antenna: or feelers (LongUornia}, and the Uritish 
musk-beetle (CW/rrArDwa wy-fr/iara) exemplifies the gioup. It 
is handsome, of a pure metallic green colour, and emits a stiong 
musky odour. The larvae live in timber and burrow in trees. 

Oeramia'ceSB, a sub-order of Alga: (t|. V.), very almndant 
in the Northern Seas. Dulse (cp v.), Carr.igecn (q. v.), PIacaii.i 
(q. V.), and various other species are rem.arkalile for iheir licaiity 
or utility. 

Geram'ics (Gr. kemmos, ‘earthenware’). Under this name 
all varieties of the potter’s art,/rom the rinigh-l>akcd brickwork 
up to llie finest productions in artistic porcelain, are included. 
'1 he term is, however, iisii.ally restricted to the fiiiei varieties of 
earthenwaie and porcchiiii, regarded as works of ail. 

Oeras'tca, a genus of Vipnine sn.akcs, represented by the 
horned viper (Ci-rasUs Hassdqutsit or vulgaus) of Kgypt and 
N. Africa generally, where it is found in sandy or diy places, 
It is known by the picscnee of a hoin-like process above each 
eye. The aveiage length is about 15 inches or 1^ feet. The C. 
is very poisonous, and some authorities consider it to he the ‘ asp ’ 
of Cieopatia’s tiagic end. Other species {C nasuarnu and 
caudalis) belong to W. and S. Africa. 

Cer'ate (I.at. fe>a, ‘wax’), a meilicinc made with wax and 
fatty mattei as a basis, and other substances as active ingredients. 
It resembles Ointment tq. v ). 

Cer'atite, a genus of c.xlinct Ttlrahrancluatt nr four-gillcd 
Cephalopoda <q. v.) 01 cnltlefishes, the discoidal shells of which 
occur as fo.ssils chiefly in the I’li.as rods. .Some aie found in the 
cretaceous rocks, hut more occui in Jiit.assic strat.a. The geinis 
is included in the family Ainnicnilida: or Ammonites. 

Cera.tu’jaia, a genus of pl.mts of the n.itur.il i.tilcr dfgumiftosir 
(sub-division Ca^alpiiitrir), one of which (C. is the Carol) 

Locust (q. V.). It is s.iid that the seed.s formed the original carat 
weight of the jewellers. 

Oeratophylla'cese, the horn-wceds, an order of plants (divi¬ 
sion/I jVoiJ'/oi’io/j, sub-ch vision Coroltiflora) comprising one genus 
(Ceriilophyllum), containing one species (C. deme>.\uni), a com¬ 
mon inhabitant of pools or slow streams m the northern hemi¬ 
sphere. 

Cer'bera, a genus of trees belonging lo the iialuial otclcr 
Apoiyncuea:, natives of liopical Asia. I'he seeds of most of them 
are poisonou,s. The h.irk of C. Odollam, of the Malabar coast, 
is puigative, and the unripe fruit is used to destioy dogs, the 
teeth of the animals being, it i.s repotted, ‘loosened so as to fall 
out after masticating it’ (blasters). 

Corlforus (Gr. Kerbtres), according to Hesiod, the fifly-iicaded 
dog that guarded the entrance to H.-ides. He is icprc.sented .i* 
the -son of Typhon and ICcliidna. Later wiiteis— e.g., .Soi>hocles 
—reduce his lieads to three. Hy a poetic licence llotace calls 
him Bellun centiceps, ‘the hundred-headed lieast.’ 

Oerca'ria, the n.mie applied to the larva or immaliire stage 
of certain parasitic Jintozoa known as Treniatoda, and lepresentcd 
l>y the ‘flukes’ (Distoma) and allied forms. A cercarifoim larva 
consists of a body possessing a tadpole-like tail, hy whioli loco¬ 
motion in the water is subserved. 'I'hese cercaria appear to he 
developed from a mother-cyst [C. cyst) or ‘nurse,’ produced in 
turn from the egg, or embryo, of the fluke, whicii has gained 
admittance to the breathing-chamber of such a form as the 
fresh-water snail. _ The C. thus liberated from the snail may 
swim about until it in turn may find a resting-place within the 
body of some aquatic insect-laiva, pr of a snail. Here it be¬ 
comes encysted in its turn, and if it gain access to the sheep or 
other warm-blooded vertebrate, it becomes there developed into 
the adult Dtstoma or fluke. These fl.kes imbedded in the liver 
of sheep cause the ‘ rot ’ in that animal. .See also Fluke. 



Oer'ois. See Judas-Tree. 

Cercooe'buB, a genus of Catarhine (q. v.) monkeys, popularly, 
and together with the allied genus Cercapilhecus (q. v.), known 
as ‘ Guenons.’ 1 he C. fuUginosus, or sooty mangabey, or negro 
monkey of \V. Africa, is a good example of this genus, in which 
the tail is elongated. 

Corcopithe'cuB, a genus of Catarhine or Old-World mon¬ 
key-., whicli \Mtli the genus Cercocebus (q. v.) iticlndes those 
foiiiis known as Guenons. I'hese monkeys are typically African 
in their geographical distribution, and among the best-known 
species are the grivet (C. Dngythtlhia), the vervet (C. Bygery- 
tbrus), the while-nosed monkey (C. Petaurisla), and the Diana 
monkey (C. Diana). The tail in this genus is elongated, and 
check-pouches and nasal calltisities exist. 

Oerdo'eyon, a genus of Canidit (q. v.) or dogs inhabiting 5 ?. 
Amciica, and supposed to present features of structure intei- 
meduate between the dog; and foxes. The Tiima Agttara Box 
is occasion.-illy applied to tlit se animals, wliich may be domesti¬ 
cated, and trained to exhiliit much intelligence. 

Cero. .See lin.i.. 

Core'a, an old town in the province of Verona, N. Italy, 19 
miles S.S.E. of Verona, has a ruined c.sstle, and w.as the scene of 
a victory gained hy the Auslri.ins over the French in 179S. 
Top. 5930. 

Coreti'lia, oi Cereal Orasees, another na.ne for the corn 
or hiead plants—though the name is geneially re.servcd for 
tliose that belong to the order of grasses, such as wlie.at, bailey, 
rye, oats, lice, iiiaire -'r ItiJian-i01 n, millet, Duria or Guinea 
r.irn, itc., all ol which have been cultivated for so long that it is 
diliicult to say what the oiigin of any of them is. There are 
also a number of other grasses cultivated for the sake of their 
seeds, but these .arc not usually spoken of as cereals, and their 
oiigin IS known. Amon,g these may he r.uikcd Bbtsnif (Maud) 
of India, Tcff (/h.r) ol Abyssinia, Zizania, Ganadian Kice (q. v.), 
&■<-., and a vaiiety oi olliei jJant-, fiom the ground seeds of 
which bread is m.ide, such as buckwheat, dec. Spiutuous anti 
fermented liquois can be made from most of them. 

CerobelFum. This oigan is sometimes teimed the lesser or 
hindet brain. It is situated in tlie posterior lossa of the skull. 
Ill many ol ihe lower animals it is not completely overlapped hy 
the posteiior lobes of the cerclnnm or greater brain, hut 111 the 
higher quadiiimma 01 apes, and in man, it is completely con¬ 
cealed hy the cerehiuin when ilic hr.aiii is placed on a flat siii- 
facc, and the eye is directed to the vertex. 

Anatomy .—The C. consists of a body, and of tluce peduncles 
or bands by which it is connected with ailjomiiig parts of the 
neivou? system. Superioily it is connected to the cerebrum, 
and infeiioily to the medulla iblongata, and through it willi tlie 
spinal cord. The boily consists of two lateral hemispheres, 
having between them a mass of nervous matter termed tlie 
scinnform process. Tlie two lateral hemispheies are connected 
togclhci hy the middle peduncles or bands, whiili pass fiom one 
side to the other, fonning the transvcise fibres of a structure 
called the Bom Barolii. The smface of the C. presents convolu¬ 
tions lo which special names have been given, winch may lie 
(ound in eveiy woik on anatomy. 

jMmute Structure of the C .—VVlien a section is made through 
the organ, it is found to consist of giey and of white matter, so 
ai Hinged in leaflets as to present a peculiar arboiescent nppear- 
.iiice, which has been calied by tlie older anatomists, the arbor 
rvAe. The suiface of the lobes of the C. consisis of leaflets. 
Each leaflet has white matter internally, and grey matter ex¬ 
ternally. When a portion of C. is hardened, so that a thin .sec¬ 
tion may he made, stained, and mounted, accmdiiig to the 
metliods of modem htstology, a leaflet is found to consist of 
three layers, arranged ns follows:—Most internally, a layer of 
iicrve-fihies; outside of this a broad layer of granules or cells 
closely placed together; while most externally, and next the 
surface, there is a finely molecular layer. At the junction of 
llie molecular with the gianular layer, there is found a single 
row of large nerve-cells, termed the cells of Burkinje, after their 
di.scovcrer. These cells are shaped somewhat like _ a tadpole, 
the head being directed to the granular layer, while the tail, 
which splits up into many delicate fibres, passes outwanisand is 
lost in the molecular layer. According to certain histologists, 
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there are fibres connecting the granules of tlie granuiar layer 
with Puikinje’s cells, but these have not yet been satisfactoiily 
demonstrated. In the centre of the body of the C. there is a 
nucleus of grey matter, known, on account of its corrugated or 
toothed appearance, as the corpus dtKtatuin. 

Physiology. —No part of the neivous S)slC!n is more obscure 
as regards its function tlian the C. Disease of the organ is 
rare. When it does occur, the most coiiiinoii symptoms aie 
blindness or indistinctness of vision, unstfailiiicss of gait, and a 
tendency to fall backwards. The menl.d faculties are not 
affected. Kxperimcntal inquiry shows that when the organ is 
injured or partially removed, the animal does not lose conscious¬ 
ness, not is it paralysed, but it appears to have lost the power 
of directing or of controlling its movement.:. It moves its feet 
in an iriegular manner, and is unable to petform any .action ic- 
qiiiring careful adaptation of motions, liitelligenre and sensa¬ 
tion are unaffected. h'roni these p.alhological and cxperiiiienlal 
riata the following thcoiics have been pat foiwatd regarding the 
functions of the C. :— 

1. That it IS somehow c' i , q l,,. .-x.., i , 

connection of the C. with ' s/a,e'-Mitn n n 

2. Th.at it is ll’i '' ! • ' f inn rns.r novcnirnls. Ii 

giasping any 1 ^ niiia i pe.i, ■■ rr.^atc .•■'lJU^tlncllts ol 

the varus. i;>. -d ate leq-ni'-d It h.is been sup¬ 
posed ip,,; ■ ... <' i'i s. Ini'. on< Unons how. 

p Th:.t it f ti'.'j sc.it II tiie luiiscul.ii sense. '1 hi', i. the 
S'.I'-.c hi nliu li the mind I'ei.omcs rognis.int of the posilioti of 
■inv hud) and of the deinie of cuiiti.iLliou of tin- iiiusih:. 

It 1, Ihiongh It v.-e li.ave a feeling of weight i" lesi l.rusi, .'’inJ 
it gives the inioini.it.on on which the mind aefs in dileiminmi, 
fiiiihrr inmenicnts. It has been stipposeti tint when the i. 
d.seased oi mjiiied time is no guiding Sfns.aticn on which tlw 
inind '‘.Tn acl w.lli rlefiniteness, .ami hence the movenn nts lli.il 
It'llow voliiiem aie v ii;iie and |)iiiposeless. | 

4 Som>-]ili!cnnl(ij;ists assei t tli.rl the p'. i, the seat ol the 
sexual instincts, 'fljjs vn-w n, not genci.’lly ndo|.'ted by j-hysio- 
li.gists. It h.is not ' cen toini'J lliat theie is any iislnic' rtl.i- 
Imn between the si/.- )>t )lu- C. .oid the development ol '..caUhI 
p.ission, while olhci l.iit. 'liD'clIy milihite against thu. view. 

'I lins the C. is not smilki lu aium.d. wliidi h.iic suffered c,a5- 
tration, 

Tlie pi!•|)on'lel.ancI; ol es I'len'. I : in I ivour f ih-j x icw lli.U the 
(' IS eolilirctcd will) the ) i-i-oidin.ilii'.i ol llie m.istiilar nioxeiuc Ills, 
bill the exact method by v.hun .1 ellecls this r i.uknown. 

Cor'«:bric Acid This is a l lU" a nl ';ontoiin.j in the. luaiii, 
aii'l oblaiiie'l by a. comiilu, xO'i’ proces- (si e \V,ills’ /Jn t ot Cicm ., 
vol i. p. 820). It Is a -shilc, gr.imd.ii cixsUllme substamc, 
soUible in boiling atcoluol. insoiidih-n w.iti.i h'llnnalc inahsi'. 
by ''remy showed that it contained 60 '; j ced of c.xibon, lo'fi 
of hydrogen. 2'3 of nitrogen, O'qof [diosplio'us, aiu) iq'i; ol oxy¬ 
gen. The acid lorms salts xvilh nearly all b.ises. It is d.jni'tlul 
wheihei it forms a constituent of tirain-tissiie as ('. A. 

Cer'ebrin. This name is given to matteis extracted fiom 
l.irani-matter by means of alcohol. I'hey ptobably consist of a 
mixture of ceiebric acid and uliosphuieited fats I’rcp.ar.rlioiis ol 
biaiti winch have been long innncised in alcohol sometimes yield 
ciyslab of cholcstrin. 

Cct'ebrol. This has been desciibed as an oily substance, uf 
a rerldish colour, chiaiued tiy the action of alcohol and ether on 
brain-matter It is p) ')bably composed of oleo-phosiihoric and 
ceiebnc acid.s and cholcstrin. 

Cor'ebro-Spi'nal Axis. 'I'his term is usually applied to the 
ctiitral part ot the nervous system, as distinguished from the 
neive^or peripheral part. The C.-S. A. consists of the biain 
and spinal cord. The biain i.s contained in the cavity of the 
cranium, and the spinal cord or marrow m the bony canal formed 
by the vertebrffi. Botli structures are surroumled by three mem¬ 
branes as follows :— isi, and most externally, a strong fibious 
membrane termed the cfurti nut/cr; 2d, and in the middle, a 
serous membrane called the arachnoid; and 3)/, and directly 
covering the brain and cord, a va.scular mcmbianc named the pia 
maicr. The C.-S. A. consist.s of a right and left half, exactly 
symmetrical, -qfhicli are united together by commissmes or con¬ 
necting masses of white or grey matter. The spinal portion of 
the C.-S. A. is ■well developed in all vertebrate animals, but the 
cranial portion in the skull presents many degrees of develop¬ 


ment in different genera, from the imperfect condition of the 
Amphioxus lanccolttlus to the highly complex cerebrum of man. 
See Brain, CBRtULi,i.uM, Crrrvrum, Spinal Cord, &c. 

Oer'ebro-Spinal I’luid. This fluid is found bathing the 
surface ol the brain and spinal cord underneath the sac of the 
arachnoid membrane. It lias been obtained for ^nirposc.? of 
analysis fiom a case of spina bifida, a Congenital condition in 
which a portion of the po.xteiioi wall of the veitebral canal is 
ilclicieiit. 'I'he imaly-i'* of tooo parts by Iloppc-Seyler and 
.Schwaberg wms a.s follows :— 

Pcrcintagc Cnniposilion. 

Water.9d9'33 

Solid matter ..... lo'fiy 

Tlie .sol 1)1 matter was— 

All iiiiicu . . . . . 025 

l'i.xt;.-.ct;v;’i.iatler . - 4 • * .jD 

■-^oh’.'') ’ll , . . . . 707 

.hill. -,.l 1 .... o'45 

OiTobrof) 't ■ .'.'iofic e,xiracts ol biam-subxl.ince yield a 
.l.'j ..I';1 , 11)1 ) 1 < p. 'll t:eale<l w)th eilier is C. It is no ilonbt 

.1 oii'j '■ X ' ' x'.i,')!).similar in riatiue to ci iebiol .and cerebriu. 

Cor'obiniin Ihr ior gie.alf 1 bi.nn, foims the I.irgcst divi- 
sii)ii I t liii- tierx 'X ni'iis 1,1 the skull. It gia'hi.illy inciease.s in 
Si/o .iM'l ' 'Xinph'xiiy of stuirtiiie ;is wo a'cciuf fiom the lower to 
ttic hi^.lii.I uioii].. "f verlcl.i lie aiiini.als, and it attains its niaxi- 
luiiir. siic ni man. 'J!» hiiniin lu.ain is ,ib-i'liilely linger than 
111' iji.nii of .11.y .uinn.al, i xiipt tin- (li[)h:iiit ainl the laiger 
wh iles : a.xl it IS I.ugei, 11 l.itivcly to the ‘i.'e ol the body, than in 
,111^ ..thei a/.innl, cx'tepi ui xcit.iin small liiuls arnl iii.ammrds. 
The avciage weight ol .a will dciel iped bi.iiii of a Kiiiope.an is 
,i.) t.) 50 ().'. 11, tlie male, and 4^ to ,13 o/. in tlie female. The 
bi.iiiis -Df 111 iny highly nilf lloi.til,il nn n have been found to 
I'xi'ced the aveiage size. The f'jllow mg ate ex.mqiles -..-Cuvier, 
0-1V 07, , Di Ahercrombie. 030.' ; (joo'.l u-, 57 o/. ; Spurghciin, 
33 or. ; .Sii J.lines Y. himiison, S-'l o' , and I >1 'llioinas < hal- 
mers, 3> 07 . 'I lie brain inav, liowexei, be heavK-r than usual in 
tlie insane. 'I'hus the leconls of the West Ruling A.syhim show 
that o .t of 373 in.lies exannnod, ill lliirl} ea.se.s the brain weighed 
over 5507 ; while in 300 lem ties, in twe'ily cases the w t ight was 
3o'u 01 iipw.irds. Thus It appeals Ih.il, beyond a ceil.am limit, 
tlu’ie IS no nei <'ss.ir)’ rel.iliori liclween weight ot biain and dcgiee 
'•f inlclleclii.il piiwer. On the other hand, it has I'eeii ascertained 
that an iiulividiial having a luaiii weighing h's. than 30 02. is in- 
x.iriably an idior. Some idiots have a biaiii weighini; only lo 
01 12 07. ; but idiocy may also be associa*cd williabiain weigh¬ 
ing fiom 4S 10 30 'll. The mfeiciu e, therefoie, is that quality 
as well as quantity of biain is essential to intellectual vigour. 
I.illlc is known definitely legaidiiig the weight of the brains of 
uiicivihscil laees, but the few Jeciifls made show conclusively 
the avciage, lu-um-weiglil is lowci in saxiige laces than in, the 
Isuiope.in. 

fn considering the C. w'c shall rlcsciibe-- (i) geneial anatomy, 
(2) minute, strurtnie, (3) physiology. 

I. (icue>-al Anatomy . —'1 he C. is an ov.il mass consisting of two 
hemispheres, scpaiated from each oilier by a deep fissure, which 
inns Ironi befori' backwanfs in the median lu.e. The hemi- 
spliyres are unitci by a liroad band of fibres passing tiansversely, 
c.\llcd the corptii calh"um Kauh lieiinsplieie ts convex on its 
uj'per surface, and llalleiied undeiiieath. The upper surface 
]iresents a peculiai ly folded appeaiance, forming the convolution* 
of the C. The (uiiows or luiti between these aie generally from 
half an inch to an inch in ileplh. These convclutions have le- 
ceived special n.imes, which will he found in any standard work 
oil anatomy (see (.tiiain’s Anatomy, 7th ed. I,ond. iStij), Their 
outer sin face is adapted to the iiiiier lalile ol the bones forming 
the v.nilt of the cranium. Convolutions arc also found on the 
l.'iter.al and inferior aspects of tlie biain mass. 

When the ba..eof the brain is examined, it pic.sent'; an irregular 
ma.ss, from the under .siiifacc ol which the cianial nerves issue to 
be dislitbiitcd to the oigans of sense, the face, and stiuclurea in 
the neck, chest, and abdominal cavity. Posteriorly, tliere is the 
umler surface of the cetcbellum and the medulla oblongata, while 
in front of the latter, the pons variuli\% seen passing transversely. 
Emerging fiom the fore )>yt of the pons, and separating from 
each other as they pass upwards and outwards, are two bands of 
while matter, called the beduncles or crura of the C. Each of 
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these U crossed by a flattened band named the optic tract. The 
two optic tracts conveiige to form one mass, the optic eommis, 
sure, fi^om the fore part of which the optic nerves issue. 

The interior of the C. may be examined by making transverse 
sections from above downwards. This was the method pursued by 
the older anatomists, who gave fanciful names to the various parts 
thus displayed, which render the subject singularly difficult to the 
modern student. When a horizontal section is thus made a little 
nbovethe X^yAoi^oeorpuscatlosum, it is seen that thecentral mass 
of the C. is composed of white matter—that is, of nerve-fibres, 
while the margins are covered by a layer of grey matter, consisting 
of nerve-cells, connective tissue, &c. When the section is cut as low 
as the corpus callosum, it will be seen that the white matter of this 
structure passes into the hemisphere on each side. If the fibres of 
the corpus callosum are now divided longitudinally a short 
distance on each side of the median line, two cavities in the in¬ 
terior of the C. are opened, named the lateral ventricles. These 
cavities are lined by a serous membrane, which secretes a thin 
fluid, and they are connected with similar cavities in the brain. 

There are certain special structuies to be briefly alluded to, 
because they are usually included by anatomists and physiologists 
in what is known as the C. 

Corpora Striata .—^These arc two large masses of nervous 
matter seen in the floor of tlie lateral ventricles. 

Optic TMalami .—These are two mas.ses, composed chiefly of 
grey matter, seen in the lateral ventricles, and forming the outer 
walls of the third ventricle. They are in intimate connection 
with the cerebral peduncles. 

Corpora Quadrtgemina .—These are four bodies composed of 
nervous matter placed above a foramen which leads from the 
third to the fourth ventricle. The latter ventricle is the space 
between the posterior aspect of the medulla oblongata and the 
cerebellum. 

Pineal Gland .—This is a small red body found in front of the 
corpora quadrigemina. It is not a nervous organ, although the 
ancients believed it to be the seat of the soul, but it in all pro¬ 
bability belongs to the group of glands known as the Bloody 
Glands (q. v.). 

2. Minute Structure .— The C. is composed of white and of 
grey matter. The white matter consists of nervc-fibrcs, and the 
grey matter of nerve-cclls and delicate nerve-fibres embedded 
in a very fine variety of connective tissue known as neuro^ia. 
'I'lie grey matter is distributed over the surface of the convolu¬ 
tions, and is also collected in masses in the interior of various 
parts. These local masses are usually termed nuclei. When 
examined in the fresh condition, the cerebral matter is so soft and 
pulpy that little can be learnt regarding its minute stnicture. 
If it is hardened, cut, stained, and mounted in a proper manner, 
the structure can be studied with ease. (See MicRoscoPtCAL 
Manipulation.) When a vertical section is made through a 
cerebral convolution, and examined under a power of thirty 
diameters, it is seen that there are no fewer than six layers of 
white and grey matter alternating with each other. There is, 
however, no distinct line of demarcation between the various 
layers. They gli<lc gradually into each otlicr. When seen 
under a magnifying power of 250 or 300 diameters, the surface 
of the convolution presents a molecular appearance. Here and 
there are minute vessels which pass into the brain from the pia 
mater. The remainder of the structure is composed of neuroglia. 
Deeper in the substance of the convolution two kinds of nerve- 
cells are found : (i) small round cells about of inch in 
diameter, similar to those found in the middle or rusty layer of 
live Cerebellum (q, v.); and (2) larger cells of a pyramidal 
shape, having the apex directed towards the surface of the 
brain. Each of these cells has at least three processes (some¬ 
times four), by means of which they are connected together, and 
by which tney unite with nerve-fibres which may ramify through 
the body. In addition to these nerve-cells there are numerous 
delicate nerve-fibres ramifying in various directions. Many of 
these pass longitudinally, forming a commissural system which 
connects one convolution with another. Still deeper in the sub¬ 
stance of the brain modem investigation has shown the existence 
of large multipolar cells, that is, cells having five or more pro¬ 
cesses, somewhat similar to those fohnd in uie spinal cord. 

Grey matter in the form of nuclei has also been found in the 
corpora. striata, optic thalami, mA ^gorpora quadrigemina, but 
the exact connection of these with other parts has not been 
satisiactoiily demonstimted. 
ho 
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3. Physiology ,—The C is the part of the brain mote imme¬ 
diately connected with all mental acts, including intellect, will, 
emotion or feeling and' sensation. It is also the part associated 
with the power of voluntary motion. That these functions are 
dependent on the integrity of the grey matter on the surface of 
the brain is proved by the following considerations i —(i) In the 
animal kingdom generally a correspondence is observed between 
tlie quantity of grey matter and the sagacity of the animal. (2) 
At birth the grey matter of the C. is thin, so much so that the 
convolutions are marked out only by shaliow fissures, which aftei- 
wards become the sulci by development of the grey matter part 
passu with the growth of intelligence. {3) Experimental re¬ 
search proves that on slicing away the grey matter from the 
surface of the brain, the animal loses all the phenomena of mind, 
and becomes dull and stupid in proportion to the quantity of 
cortical substance removed (4) Observation of diseases of the 
brain at the bedside shows that in those cases in which the 
disease has been aftei wards found to commence at the circum¬ 
ference of the brain, and proceed towards the centre, the mental 
faculties are affected first; whereas in those diseases which com¬ 
mence at the central parts of the organ, and proceed towards 
the circumference, they are affected last. 

Tlie function of the white matter of the brain is to conduct 
nervous impressions in various directions. Disease of the white 
matter, such as destruction by a clot of blood, as in Apoplexy 
(c). v.), is followed by paralysis, either of motion or of sensi¬ 
bility, according as motor or sensory nerves are affected. 

The deeper nuclei in the corpora striata, optic thalami, fkc., 
have no doubt special functions, though these have not yet been 
accurately determined. 

Corpora Striata .—'lliese bodies arc generally believed to be 
connected with motion. Destruction of even a small portion, 
from any cause, produces paralysis on the opposite side of the 
body. (See Hemiplegia.) This is owing to the fact that the 
motor fibres, which pass down from these bodies to the spinal 
cord, from thence to be distributed to various muscles, decussate 
or cross over to the other side in the medulla oblongata. (See 
Medulla Oblongata.) Disease limited to the convolutions, 
and not aflecting the corpora sttiaia, is not attended by paralysis, 
but causes insanity. 

The Optic Thalami are connected witli sensation, that is, 
they receive sensory impressions from various parts of the body 
w'hich they transmit to the cerebral hemispheres. Disease of 
these structures causes cither perversion or loss of sensibility in 
various parts of the body, sometimes on the same side as the 
lesion, but usually on the opposite. 

The Corpora Quadrigemina are undoubtedly connected with 
vision. They are the homologues of the optic lobes of birds. 
They attain a great size in birds, but are much smaller in 
mammals. Disease of the corpora quadrigemina is followed by 
loss of vision, with complete dilatation of the pupil of the eye. 
Brown-S^quard found that, puncturing these bodies on the left 
side, the right eye was convulsed while the other was normal. 
After the injury, also, the animal walked round and round in a 
circle, after the manner of a horse in a circus, that is, it appeared 
to be impelled by au irresistible force to move in one circular 
direction. 

Recent Researches .—The method of research by vivisection is 
open to many objections, the chief of which is, that the severity 
of the operation and the loss of blood may cause such a state of 
sliock as to vitiate any inferences that might be drawn from the 
facts recorded. A new method, however, has been devised, 
namely, that of stimulating the nervous centres by electricity, and 
observing the results. Until recently it has been accepted by 
all physiological authorities that the cerebral lieraispheres are 
destitute of irritability. It was apparently shown by hottget, 
Majendie, Matteucci, Weber, Budge, SchilT, and others, tnat 
irritation of the surface of the hemupheres called forffi no mus¬ 
cular movements. It was consequently concluded that the cere¬ 
bral convolutions over their entire extent were associated with 
the phenomena of the mind. The method of irritating the sur¬ 
face of the brain with a weak galvanic current was pursued in 
Germany by Fritsch and Ilitzig conjointly, and in England by 
Ferrier. 

The commencement of this method of inquiry dates from an 
observation made by Hitzig on a wounded soldier during the 
Franco-Prussian war, that galvanic irritation of a portion M tha 
cerebral hemispheres excited eontractlons of the musclea of the 
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orbit. Experiments on the lower animals were bcKnn by HiUtg 
and Eritscb when peace was restored. The method was very 
simple. A portion of the calvarium was removed from dogs, 
the sensitive dura mater was split up and carehilly removed 
from the surface of the convolutions, and areas on these were 
then irritated by a weak continuous current. The result of these 
inquiries may 1 ^ briefly stated as follows :—i. In the anterior 
portions of the surface of the hemispheres there are certain de¬ 
finite regions irritation of which causes muscular movements on 
the opposite side of the body. 2. Irritation of the posterior 
lobes produce no muscular movements, 

Dt Terrier’s researches were made in the first instance in the 
pathological laboratory of the West Riding Asylum, and after¬ 
wards in the laboratory of the Brown Institution, Ixmdon. Dr 
Ferrier lias experimented on pigeons fowls, guinea-pigs, rabbits, 
jackals, and monkeys. The method of experiment is that already 
described as the one pursued by Fritsch and Ilitzig. The irritating 
current was derived from the secondary coil of Du Bois-Key- 
mond's induction machine, the primary coil of which was in con¬ 
nection with one Stbhrer's ceil (with carbon and zinc elements). 
By moving the secondary coil in the sliding board, and thus in¬ 
creasing or diminishing the distance from the primary coil, the 
strength of the current may be carefully graduated. l)r Ferner 
has observed the following phenomena:—1. Stimulation of the 
surface of the hemispheres causes a determination of blood to the 
part stimulated. 2. Stimulation of areas on the surface of the 
anterior lobes of the hemtspheies causes muscular movements on 
the opposite side of the body. 3. Long-continued Faradis.'ition 
causes convulsions of an epileptiform character. Tlie convulsions 
were always preceded by ‘ an excited liypenemic condition of 
the cortical matter of the hemispheres.’ 4. As regards the 
presence of motor centres in the C., the two sides of the brain 
are completely symmetrical. 5. Irritation of the posteiior 
lobes is not followed by muscular movements. 6. In certain 
animals the centres for special movements are more differ¬ 
entiated than in other animals, in a manner corresponding 
to the habits of the animal. Thus, the centres for the lips 
of the rabbit, the tail of the dog, and the paw of the cat 
are highly differentiated. Various other methods of experimen¬ 
tation recently employed support the view that in the anterior 
lobes of the cerebral hemispheres there are centres connected with 
voluntary movements, and that these centres aie distinct from 
each other. These facts so far are in suppoit of the doctrine 
long ago put forth by Gall and Spurzheim, the founders of phreno- 

S , that the brain is a compound organ, having parts connected 
special facultie.s, (See PHRENOLOGY.) These rescaiches 
have also important bearings on the diagnosis and treatment of 
many diseases of the brain. See Epilepsy, Insanity, Chorea, 
Hemiplegia, Paraplegia. 

Cereop'ais (‘wax-face’), a genus of natatorial birds, nearly 
allied to the Anserince or geese, and of which the C. Nova Hal’ 
landia, of New Holland, is a familiar example. These birds 
Tiave the front of the head covered with a yellow skin. The legs 
are longer than in ordinary geese, and the extremities of the 
tibiae or shins are invested by a naked skin. 


Oe're*, the name under which the Romans worshipped the 
Dtmtltr of the Greeks. According to the Greek myth, she was 
the daughter of Kronas and Rhea, and the mother of Proser¬ 
pina, Cora or Persephoni, wliose rape by ‘gloomy Dis ^ (Aidon- 
eos or Pluto) forms the chief incident by which C. Is indivi¬ 
dually known. She wandered in human form in search of her 
daughter, and deprived the earth of its fertility till Zeus was 
compelled to send Hermes to Erebus to bring back the maiden. 

• Aldoneus allowed her to return on the condition that Proserpina 
should spend the winter in Erebus, while the rest of the year 
should be spent with her mother. It is difficuU to believe that 
the myth is not symbolic of the apparent concealment of 
natnrsJ life in the under world during the gloom of winter, and 
its Joyous reappearance in the spring. The analysis of the 
names favours this view. The Greek myth has its counterpart 
in some measure in the tales told by the Norsemen of the 
Nifiungs.- As the aH-nourishing Earth-mother, C. is the inven- 
tress of agriculture, the ameliorator of life, the creator of the feel¬ 
ing of patriotism, and of a r^ard for law and order, whence 
she was allied Thesmopkoros, C.'s worship was established at 
Qeusis, but soon extended over Attica, the Peloponnesus, the 
Ides of the Aegean, th« coasu of Asia Minor and Sicily, whence 


it passed to Rome. (See Eleusinia.) From the colour of the 
ripened grain, she was known as tlte yellow goddess, and 
from the bounties of the harvest-time^ as the mother of 
riches. The sacrifices offered to her consisted of pigs (the 
symbol of fertility), cows, honey-cakes, and fruits. In works of 
art she is represented with a long robe, a wreath of poppies or 
com-eors, and carrying a sickle or a torch. Her feast'at Rome 
(Cerealia) was celebrated on the 13th, or, according to others, on 
the yih of April. 

Ceres, the first-discovered of the Asteroids (q, v.), observed 
by Piazzi of Palermo on Januaiy i, tSoi. It is very small, 
appearing as a star of the seventh magnitude, and having a 
diameter variously estimated from 160 to t6oo miles. 

Ce'reua, a genus of plants of the natural order Cactacea. 
There are in all about 100 species, many of them producing 
magnificent flowers. Some, like C. sfeciosissi^tus of Mexico, are 
common in our conscivatories. C. giganleus, the Suwarrow or 
Saguaro of Mexico, will reach a height of 5° or 60 feet. The 
fruit is eaten. (See CACTACEiX) C. AfacJonalditt is a native of 
Honduras, and C. grandtjiorus, the night-flowering C., is another 
well-known species of the W. Indies. 

Cerignola, Xa, a town in the province of Foggia, S. Italy, 
2$ miles S.Fl. of Foggia, stands on rising ground, and has an 
active trade in almonds, and extensive cotton manufactures. 
Pop, of commune, 21,639. Here, on the 28th April 1503, the 
Spaniards, under Duke Gonsalvo of Cordova, achieved supremacy 
in Naples by a victory gained over the French, led by the Duke of 
Nemours, who was killed. In the vicinity of C., on the W. shore 
of Lake Salpi, are the ruins of the Apulian town of Salafiia, 
which was destroyed by the Romans durmg the great Punic War. 

Oer'igo (anc. Cytklra), the most southern of the Ionian 
Islands, lies to the S. of the Morea, and is a heptarchy in the 
nomarchy of Argolis and Corinth, Area, 107 sq. miles; pop. 
(1864) 14,454. It is in general mountainous and barren, but 
some of the valleys produce grain, vines, and olives, and other 
southern fruits. The honey of the island is celebrated, and so 
are the fi.sh of its shores, in which a large trade is carried on, 
'I'he capital, Kapsali, has a pop. of 1500. Near San Nikolo, 
where there is safe anchorage, are some ruins, supposed to mark 
the site of the ancient city of Cythcra, where Venus had a splen- 
did temple, and from which she took the name of Cytherean. 

CeriiL'th.uB was a heresiarch of Jewish extraction ia the 
1st c., whose system was a mixture of Judaism and Gnosticism, 
and against whose errors the Gospel of John is simposed to 
have been written. His esoteric doctrine being chiefly founded 
on the Cabala, he was the precursor of the Ebionites, and also 
of the Gnostics. His Judaism amounted to this, that circum¬ 
cision and the cercmoiual law were still binding on ChYistiani. 
Regarding Cluist, C. held with Basiltdes that the Logos (Christ) 
descended on the man Jesus at his baptism. In his systeip 
Miilennarianism (q. v.) also first appears, and that of a very 
gross description, the delights of the millennium being to con.- 
sist chiefly in carnal gratifications. See Paulus’ Jtistoria C. 
(Jena, 1779), and Neander’s Kirchengeschichte, 

CeritE'ium, a genus of CasitropoJaus molluscs,^ representing 
the family Cerilkiada, which in turn is included in the Prts<h 
branchiate division of the above class. The genus Ceritkium 
(of which C. adversum, C. reliculalum, and C, nutula are familiar 
‘ species) possesses a long, spiral, tapering shell, the aperture being 
small, and its canal tortuous. The outer jip is, expanded, the 
inner tip thickened, and the opeiculum is horny and spiral. 
Many fossil species are known. 

Ce'rium is a rare metal contained in the minerals Gadalinite, 
Cerite, and CryptoHte, and was named after the planet Ceres. 
It was discovered in 1803 by Klaproth, and by Hisinger an^ 
Berzelius. Oxalate of C, has been used medicinally m casea 
of pyrosis and obstioate vomiting. G. is usually accompanied 
in Its ores by two other metals, called lanthanum and Ditfy- 
mium, possessing much the same properties, and separable from 
it with difficulty. 

Cerope'gia, a genus of herbaceous plants and shrubs, com¬ 
prising about fiffy species, natives of India and Africa, belonging 
to the natural order Asclepiadaeear. Several species are eaten 
either as a salad, or the leaves, \tems, and tubers are boUed at 
potherbs. 
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Oerox'ylOQ. See Wax-Palm. 

Oerre'to, a town of S. Italy, provinco of Benevento, »» 
miles N.E. of Capua, on the slope of Mount Matese, has a 
cathediai and inanafacturet of coarse cloth. Good wine is 
produced in the neighbourhood. C. was partly destroyed by an 
earthquake in 1688. Pop. 6469. 

Oerr'o de Faaco, a mining city of Peru, the capital of the 
province of Pasco, department of Junin, 140 miles N.E!. of 
Lima, and 14,100 feet above the level of the sea. The pop., 
a mixture of all races and nationalities, fluctuates with the 
state of the mines, being sometimes os high as 14,000, and some¬ 
times much less. The silver-mines, discovered by an Indian in 
1630, are the richest in the republic, and coal is found in the 
vicinity. 

Oertal'do, a town of Central Italy, province of Florence, 
'on the right bank of the Elsa, and 18 miles S.W. of E'lorence, 
with whi^ it is connected by railway. Boccaccio at one time 
resided at C., and here he died. His house still exists, and con¬ 
tains some memorials of the great author. On the 3 1st Decem¬ 
ber 1875, exactly 500 years after his death, a solemn comme¬ 
moration was here licld in his honour, and the tirst stone of a 
monument to his memory was laid in the Piazza Solferino, Pop. 
6562. 

Oetthi'die, a family of Tenuirostral Insessores or perchiiig- 
birds, popularly known as that of the ‘ Creepers.’ These birds 
are distinguished chiefly by their negative characters. The bill 
is elongated and slender, the nostrils opening at its base; the legs 
are usually short, and the toes are long, and provided with long 
sharp claws. Ihe song is generally melodious. The name 
‘creepers’ indicates the habits of these birds in running swiftly 
about trees in search of insects, which form their chief food. 
They are for the most part of small size. Examples of the group 
are seen in the wrens, lyre-birds, nuthatches, true creepers (Ccr- 
thina), tree-creepers, oven-birds, &c. 

Certificate, as a legal term, has nearly the same meaning as 
in ordinary liinguoge. 

Oertifloa'tion, in Scotch law, signifies properly the assurance 
given to any one before the court of the course which it will fol¬ 
low in case of disobedience to the summons or other order of the 
court. C. is either expressed or implied. In the summons, the C. 
is nothing more than an absolute .assurance to the defender that, 
if he fails to appear in the usual manner, the judge will decree in 
his absence. The most important C., however, is that in the 
process of Reduction-ImproWtion (q. v.). In that action, two 
terms are allowed to the defender for production of the writ 
sought to be reduced, and after the expiration of these terms ten 
days longer are allowed, but should tne writ not then be pro¬ 
duced, decree of C. may be pronounced by the judge, the effect 
of which is to hold the writ false and fabricated ; and this decree 
can hardly be recalled, even though it has been pronounced in 
absence. 

Cer'tifled Copy. See Evidence. 

Oeitiora'ri, in English law, is an original writ issuing out of 
Chancery, the Queen’s Bench, or other divisions of the Supreme 
Court, directed in the Queen's name to the judges or officers 
of inferior courts, commanding them to return the record of a 
cause or matter depending before them, to the end that the party 
may have the more sure and speedy justice before Her Majesty, 
or such justices as she shall assign to determine the cause. Tltis 
writ can only be granted on matters of law, and cannot be had 
to remove causes after issue is joined. 

Oerto'ss di Pa'via, La, a celebrated Carthusian monastery 
in the neighbourhood of Pavia, founded in 1396 by Giovanni 
Galeauo Visconti, first Duke of Milan, as an expiatory offering 
for the murder of his uncle. The church is a splendid building; 
some of its twelve interior chapels are finely decorated with fres¬ 
coes and puntiugs. Its facade, designed by Ambrogio Borgog- 
none (da Fossano) in 1473, « » gorgeous specimen of the ^rly 
Renaissance. It is formed throughout of white marble, and so 
lavishly adorned with sculptures that the architectural design is 
almost hidden. In the interior there are several handsome 
mcmumtnts; but the most striking objects are the magnificent 
high altar and the monumental tomb of the founder. 

8a 


Cnru'mftn. This is a yellow secretion yielded by a variety of 
sebaceous glands (see Skin) found in the skin lining the canal cl 
the external ear. (See Ear.) It has a bitter taste, and appears 
to consist of a mixture of oily and nitrogenous matter, it also 
contains carbonate of soda and phosphate of lime. Its bitter 
taste may possibly prevent the entrance of insects into the exter¬ 
nal ear. When in excessive quantity it is known as tar-wa*. 
Occasionally it must be removed by gentle syringing with tepid 
soap and water, as an excessive amount causes partiu deafness. 

Oervan'tes, Saave'dra, DKlguelde, author of Zlen Quixote, 
was born at Alcala de llenares, October 9, 1547. After study¬ 
ing at Salamanca and Madrid, and devoting himself particu¬ 
larly to poetry and romance, at the age of twenty-three 
he served as a volunteer against the Turks, and had his left 
hand maimed by a gunshot wound at the battle of Lepanto. 
To this accident coarse and cruel reference was subsequently 
made by the so-called Avellaneda in the prologue to his con¬ 
tinuation of Don Quixote. C., captured by Algerine pirates, 
was a slave among the infidels for four years ; but being ran¬ 
somed in 1580, he rejoined the army, and acquired fresh dis¬ 
tinction in the expedition to the Azores. He retired from mili¬ 
tary service in 1584, and in the same year published his Gttlatea, 
a pastoral romance. For several years after tliis lie was a pro¬ 
lific dramatic writer, and experienced the fate then attending 
too many writers of this class, that, namely, of chronic poverty. 
In 1605 appeared at Madrid the first part of liis Don Quixote, 
one of the highest efforts of imaginative genius which universal 
literature can boast of. The work is a satire, but is informed 
with the finest spirit of poetry. Its object was not, as many 
suppose, to ridicule knight-errantry, for that had expired a cen¬ 
tury before his birth, l>ut the absurd romances written about it, 
the morbid appetite for whicli had become a national weak¬ 
ness, and was growing by what it constantly fed on. Like all 
works of the highest genius, it was replete, in the midst of its 
extravagances, with the most genuine human interest: its inner 
object being to show that the finer a nature is—tlie deeper, truer, 
purer, less selfish—in the same proportion will it be the butt of 
a coarse and selfish world. It presents us with a touching pic¬ 
ture of the efforts of a pure but unpractical spirit to ameliorate 
the conditions of human life. The success of the work was 
complete ; nor was it confined to Spain. But increased fame 
did not bring with it increased fortune. The proverliial po¬ 
verty of authors still clung to C., though in the meantime he 
laboured hard at his vocation. In 1614 appeared a continua¬ 
tion of Don Quixote by on author under the assumed name of 
Alonzo Fernandez de Avellaneda. It was a poor travesty 
of the realistic portion of the work of C., of whom it was 
full of the bitterest abuse. C. felt this keenly, as may be 
gathered from several portions, especially the preface, of his 
own second part of Don Quixote, published in 1615. He re¬ 
presents the work of Avellaneda as being kicked up and down 
hell by devils, one of whom says, * It is so bad, that if I myself 
wished to make it worse I should not succeed.’ For some time 
before his death, which happened at Madrid, April 33, 1616 
(the day on which Shakespeare died), his poverty had been re¬ 
lieved by the generosity of the Count of Lemos. His grave is 
unmarked by a stone, but the house in which he lived in 
Madrid was rebuilt in 1835, and attention is called to it by his 
bust, which adorns its front. It has been said that 'except, 
perhaps, the Bible, no book is so much and so little known.’ 
Innumerable translations of it have been published. It has 
lately been translated into Norwenan, and ctqnes in fifty 
languages are to be shown in the Exhibition at Philadelphia 
(1876). But from an ignorance of the language and of the alia- 
sions, most translations are defective ; ana Spanish scholars say 
that the English versions of Skelton, Smollett, Jands, and 
even of Clark, are extremely untrustworthy, most of them beiiv 
merely renderings of imperfect French versions. That of Clark 
(Lond. 1868-6^, however, is illustrated by Dole’s splendid 
plates. An edttion de luxe of a translation into Portuguese by 
the Viscount de Castillo, with Dortf’s illustrations, is to be 
issued by the Camponhia Litteraria of Oporta One of the best 
known and happiest of the imitations of Don t^dxote is Butler’s 
/fudiiras. Among the editions of the original it is snfificlent to 
mention that of Madrid, 4 vols, 1780: that of the Madrid 
Academy, with a biography of C. by Navarette (5 vols. HeA, 
1819); end Clemencies ^ition, with an admirable oommeiitmy 
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(£ volt. Mtd. 1833-30). C.'t collected worki are contained in 
Baudi>'t CoUtciiondtM$M^aretAutorttEspa 1 U)les\^ax. 1840-41). 

Oenra'ra, a town of Spain, province of Lerida, 31 miles E. 
of the city of Lerida, surrounded by dilapidated walls. Its uni¬ 
versity, transferred by Philip V. from Lerida in 1717, was re¬ 
moved to Barcelona in 1837-41, and since then the prosperity 
of the town has greatly declined. C. has a Gothic church and 
a Dominican convent; linen, woollen, hempen, and cotton, 
manufactures; and some trade in grain and cattle. Pop. 
5300- 

’ Oervet'ere', or Cervet'ri (the ancient Cert'ir, called by the 
Greeks AgWIa), a village of Latium, Central Italy, 37 miles \V. 
by N. of Rome. Pop. 750. It was formerly one of the most 
powerful cities of S. Etruria, and many interesting Etruscan re¬ 
mains have been found here, especially in its sepulchres. 

CerVia, an episcopal city of Italy, province of Ravenna, on 
the Adriatic, 13 miles S.S.E. of Ravenna. In the fa/le di C. 
are productive saltworks, which give employment to a large 
number of the population, estimated at from 5000 to 6000. 

Cervides and Oervus. See Dker. 

Oer'vin, Mont. Sec Matterhorn. 

Oervina'ra, a town of Italy, province of Avellino, 12 miles 
N.W. of Avellino, has a convent and six churches. Pop. 6328. 

Ces'ari, Giusepp'o (called also Gmsepfino and 11 Cavalinr \ 
tCArfino), was born in Rome about 1568, painted a number of 
figures at the age of thirteen, and on the credit of these was in¬ 
troduced to pope Gregory XIII., by whom, and by his four suc¬ 
cessors, Popes Sixtus V., Clement VUI., Paul V., and Urban 
VIII., he was held in high favour as an artist, and lilierally 
patronised During his limtime he monopolised public favour, 
although among his rivals were A. Caracci and Caravaggio ; but 
his style, though animated, was superficial, and destitute of all the 
essential qualities of art. C. died in 1640. 

Cesarott'i, Melchiore, an Italian poet, bom 15th May 1730, 
at Padua, in the university of which he subsequently held the 
chair of Greek and Hebrew. He was an especial favourite of 
Napoleon, who loaded him with benefits. C. died 3d November 
1808. Ills style, both in poetry and prose, is vigorous. A com¬ 
plete edition of his works in 42 volumes was published at Pisa 
(1803-13). Among these are a translation of Ossiaxi {I’olsie di 
Osstan), and versions of the Iliad both in verse and prose (lliadf 
in Verst and Iliade in ProsdS. His essay on the pnilosophy of 
Languages {Saggio sulla Filosofia delle Lingue) is C. s most meri¬ 
torious performance. 

Oeae'na, a town of Italy, province of Forli, on the right bank 
of the Savio. Its finest buildings are the cathedral, the town- 
hall, and the Capuchin church. C. has silkmills and a trade 
in wine, hemp, and vegetables. In the neighbourhood are valu¬ 
able sulphur-mines. Pop. (1872) 33,871. Popes Pius VI. and 
VII. were bom here, the latter of whom, in whose honour a 
colossal statue has been erected, founded a large hospital at C. 
Its library, established in 1452, has many valuame MSS. 

Oess or AMessment. See I.and-Tax. 

Oera'io Bono'rum, is a process in tlie law of Scotland by 
which a debtor, by making a cession of all that he has to his 
creditors, obtains an eauitable relief. Jurisdiction in questions 
of C. B. is vested in the Court of Session and in the sheriffs. 
Any debtor in prison, or against whom a warrant of imprison¬ 
ment has been Issued, may apply for decree of C. B. and for in¬ 
terim protection. This petition is intimated in the Edinburgh 
GutetU. The petitioner then must lodge a statement of his affairs, 
with relative nooks and papers, with the sheriff-clerk. On an 
appointed day the debtor is examined on oatK' If any creditor 
objects to the prayer of the petition, he is heard, and proof of 
averment will, if necessary, be allowed to hitru- The sheriff’s 
judgment is subject to the review of the Court of Session, or of 
the Lord Ordinary during vacation, the Lord Ordinary’s judg¬ 
ment being subject ter review. 

A decree of C. B. operates as an assignation of the movable 
estate of a debtor In favour of a trastee for his creditors, ‘I'he 
trustee U under the supervision of the accountant in benkmptcy. 
(See Accountant in Bankruptcy.) The effect of a decree of 
C. B not being to discharge the debtor, but merely to relieve him 


from the operation of personal diligence (see Diligence), it 
affords no protection against the attachment by his creditors of 
any property which he may acquire subsequent to the decree, by 
his industry or otherwise. But the creditois are bound to realise 
and apply the property conveyed by the disposition onmium 
bonorum before they can attach that subsequently acquired. 

CeB'tiua, Pyramid of, built in the reign of Augustus, and 
still standing at Rome, comraemurated a C. Cestius, who had 
filled respectively the offices of Kpulo, praetor, and tribune of 
the pewie. It was used as a burial-place, and stands near the 
Porta Ustiensis (Porta San Paolo), 'i'he pyramid is I2( feet 
high, and 100 wide at the base. It is constiucted of bticic and 
tufa faced with maible, and the interior, coated with stucco, is 
decorated with paintings. There are extensive cbamliers for 
sepulture. In the Protestant cemetery in the neighbourhood 
repose llie rema.ii.s of Keats and Shelley, f 

Oea'toid Worms, a term formerly applied in zoology to the 
Tttniada, an order of Kiitozoa represented by the Tapeworms 
(q. V.) and allied genera on account of their flattened band-li)ce 
or ribbon-like shape. For the same reason, the newer name of 
Platyelmta or ‘ F'lat-worms’ has been applied to the larger divi¬ 
sion,. including the TaniatU and Trrmatada or Flukes (q. v,). 
Tlie Cystic IVorms (q. v.) arc now also ascertained to be merely 
the immature forms of the Tictiiada. The tapeworms, present¬ 
ing us with familiar examples of C. W., are not true worms, 
and are not allied to the animals ordinarily known as such. 
Each tapeworm, composed of its numerous Joints ox proglottides, 
is in reality a compound organism ; the joints being produced by 
budding from the head, or nutse, as it is termed, which latter 
portion constitutes the true animal. The segments so formed are 
to be viewed as zooids, or individuals, which make up by their 
assemblage the compound form. Each joint is the exact proto¬ 
type of its neighbours, and contains little else than perfect male 
and female reproductive organs, together with certain vessels, 
belonging to the water vascular system, and nerve-cords. The 
joints forming the neck and licad are modified ; the head being 
very small and rounded, and provided with hooks and suckers 
for the adhesion of the oiganism to the walls of the intestine of 
its host. 'Phe first few joints constituting the neck are also small 
and immature ; new joints being intercalated between the liead 
and the already formed segments—these joints furthest from the 
ht'.ad being thus tlie oldest or most mature. I'liese organ- 
Urns thus, in the absence of any distinct digestive system, live 
by simple imbibition of the fluids of their hosts. 

Whilst tlie growth by Imdding of the single and compound in¬ 
dividual worm is thus provided for by continuous budding, new 
organisms are also produced by a true process of generation. 
The joints with their contained eggs or ova—amounting in each' 
joint to several thousands—are continually dropping away from 
the organism, and being voided by the animal infested by the 
tapeworm. ’I'he eggs can undergo no development within-the 
host which contains their parent organism. But being voided, 
they are liberated by the decay of the joint, and such of the ova 
as are swallowed by another warm-blooded vertebrate animal 
are placed on the fuither road to development. Each little em¬ 
bryo thus swallowed liberates itself from tlie egg-capsule, and then 
consists of a minute vesicle provided with three pairs of flinty 
hooks. By means of the latter organs, the ^oscoltx, as it is called, 
bores its way through the tissues of its first host, and proceeds 
sooner or later to ensconce itself within some organ—such as the 
liver, brain, &c. Here it surrounds itself with a capsule or cyst, 
and ultimately comes to consist of a little head provided with 
hooks and suckers, and of a terminal vesicle containing fluid. 
11 is now known os the restmg-larva or seolex ; and formerly, when 
the connection of such organisms with the tapeworms was not 
understood, the scolices were accounted distinct animals, and 
were named cystic worms and hydatids. In this, seolex fornr the 
animal must finally remain within its first host, and until it be¬ 
comes introduced into the digestive canal of a second warm¬ 
blooded vertebrate host, it cannot develop further. If the flesh 
containing scolices be swallowed, however, by a second host, each 
little seolex simply attaches itself by itsdtead to the wall w the 
intestine; the terminal i^st or vesicle drops off; the seolex head 
becomes thus the bead of the future and mature tapeworm or 
strobila ; and a process of budding produces the joints charac¬ 
teristic of the latter form. These developmental stages may 
thus be summed up :— 
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1. The egg set free by the liberation of the proglottis from the 
animal infested by the mature tapeworm or sirebUa, 

2. The proseohx at embryo borrowing throogh the tissues of 
first host, and liberated from the egg. 

3. The sceltx or resting-larva in, first host formed from the 
proscolex. 

4. The scolex introduced into second host, losing its cyst, and 
by budding producing, 

c The perfect and matnre Urohila or tapeworm. 

The cystic worms forming measly pork, when eaten by man, 
thus become deve^ed into the tania tolium or tapeworm 
of man. The cystic worms of the sheep’s brain which cause 
staggers in that animal, if swallowed by the dog, become the 
tania lerrata or dog’s tapeworm; and the scolex of the mouse 
becomes the tapeworm of the cat. See also Tapeworms. 

Oestra'clon, a genus of ElatmobranchiaU fishes, including 
the form popularly known as the Port-Jackson shark (C. /tirV- 
fe/i), inhabiting the Australian and Chinese seas. This form is 
the only living representative of the genus, which is included in 
a. special division of the above order—that of the Cestraphori. 
This division is distinguished by the C. possessing a strong spine 
in front of each of the two dorsal fins, and the hinder teeth are ob¬ 
tusely shaped. An anal fin exists. The mouth of the Port-Jackson 
shark is filled witli flat pavement-like teeth, adapted for crushing 
the molluscs and crustaceans on which this creature feeds. It is a 
harmless species of shark. The month is placed in front of the 
head, wltich is of large size, as also are the eyes. The group is 
well represented in a fossil state—the fin-spines and teeth of 
ftybedus and Acrodus being well preserved in the Mesozoic rocks. 

Ces’trum, a genus of Solonaceous shrubs, natives of Brazil, 
some of which, from the possession of a bitter principle like 
quinine, can be used as diuretics and for other medicinal pur¬ 
poses. A few are cultivated in our gardens. 

Oes'ttd que Trust, in English law, is the person or persons 
in a trust for whom tiie trustee holds an estate or any interest 
connected with it. Neither the common law nor spiritual courts 
having any cognisance in matters of trust, should any question 
arise &>tween the trustee and the C. q. T., it must be determined 
by a court of equity. The analogous term in Scotch law is 
Beneficiary (q. v,). See also Trust, Trustee. 

Cntui gne Vie is one for whose lifetime lands or tenements are 
granted. 

Oes'tus {Gr. kestos, ‘stitched, embroidered ’), any band or girth 
embroidered with love-awakening representations, but applied 
particularly to the charmed zone or girdle of Venus, With 
this she captivated Mars ; and Juno borrowed it to secure the 
affections of Jupiter.—-O., otherwise Osestus (l^t. cadere, ‘to 
Ictli ’), thongs c« leathet bound round the hands of Greek and 
Roman boxers to enforce their blows. Latterly it was a most 
formidable implement, covered with knots and nails, and loaded 
with lead ana iron, and therefore not inappropriately called a 
‘ limb-breaker.' 

Oeta'oes, the order of Mammalia including the whales, 
dolphins, porpoises, and their allies. The Manatees (q. v.) or 
Sea-cows and Dugongs (qu r.) have been separated from the C., 
on account of stnuctural differences, to form a separate mammalian 
order, that of the Sirenia. The C. are adapted for an aquatic 
life, the body being fish-Bke in conformation. The front limbs 
are present in the fwm of swimming-paddles, but no hind limbs 


;, but no hind limbs 


are developed, although traces of the pelvic or haunch bones, 
and even of rudiments of the thigh, may be found in the skeletons 
of some forms. The body terminates behind in a powerful caudal 
or tail fin, which is set transversely, or across the body, instead of 
vertically as in fishes. A dorsal fin may or may not exist. No 
external ears are developed. The nostrils may be double or 
sin^e, and behw placea towards the top of the bead, form 
'blow-holes.* Ine body may be complete^ destitute of hairs. 
The testes remain within the abdominal cavity throughout life. 
The teats number two, and are placed in the groin. The head 
is general^ of dispropoitional sice when compared with the rest 
of the body, and no aistinct neck is pmeeptibie, the vertebne of 
this region in fact being anchylosed or ossified together. The 
lumbar region, or that of the loins, is elongated, ana none of the 
vertebrw coalesce to form the bone'ieen in most other forms, and 
known as the T.). No collar-bones axe developed, A 
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may be repre^nted in the foetal or embryonic state. This order 
of mammals includes the largest of living beings, and is exceed¬ 
ingly interesting, not only from a structural point of view, but 
also from a commercial aspect, inasmuch as these animals form 
objects of pursuit for the sake of the oil afforded by the 
thick layer of fat or blubber which invests the body, reducuig its 
specific gravity and maintaining an equable temperature, and 
also for the whalebone afforded by some members of the group, 
for their skins, and for other less notable and special products, 
such as spermaceti and ambergris. 

The order is classified generally into five families. Tlie 
BaUenida or Whalebone whales, represented by the Balana 
mysticetus, or Greenland whale; the B. Auttralis ; the fur¬ 
rowed whales, such as those belonging to the genera Megap- 
tera, Balanoptera (Rorqual), and I'hysalus (Finuer whales), are 
clriefly distin^shed by the want of teeth in the adult state, and 
by the presence of baleen or whalebone plates borne by the 
pakte; the blow-holes being placed on the top of the head. TTie 
second family is that of the I'hysetenda, or sperm-whales, some¬ 
times known as that of the Catedentida. In these forms no 
baleen is developed; the lower jaw only possesses teeth in the 
adult; the head being very large, and forming about one-third the 
length of the body. The dolphins, poqioises, grampuses, and 
nanvbals {Delphinida) form the third group, these animaJs 
being recognised by their generally possessing numerous teeth in 
both jaws; by the nostrils being united and placed on the top of 
the head; and by the head not being disproportionately large- 
forming only about one-seventh of the body’s length. The fourth 
division is that of the beaked whales (Enyneheceti), represent^ 
by the genera Hyperoedan of tlic N. Atlantic, and Zipkitu, found 
in tile .S. Atlantic Ocean and Mediterranean Sea. These whales 
have a pointed snout or rostnim, a small dorsal fin, a single blow¬ 
hole, and a single pair of teeth only, borne by the lower jaw; the 
other teeth do not cut the gum. The fifth family contains only 
fossil genera, and is known as that of the Zeuglodontida. The 
best-known examples are Zeuglodan (from Eocene and Miocene 
rocks), and Sgualcdon (from Miocene and Pliocene strata). 
These latter forms had molar teeth implanted by two fangs, and 
they must therefore have possessed two sets of teeth, or were 
dipnyodont. 

Cet'eracli, a genus of Ferns, to which in former times extra¬ 
ordinary properties were ascribed, e.g., that it had so ‘ marvellous 
an influence on the rolecn ’ that it destroyed that not veiy im¬ 
portant organ in the Cretan swine that fed upon it; hence it and 
other ferns are called to this day ‘ spleenworts.’ On the coast of 
Wales, our only British species, C. officinarium, is used os a bait in 
rock-cod fishing. 

Osto'tolitea, the name applied to certain fossil remains, 
believed to be tie ear-bones, and to teeth presumably of Ceta- 
ceant (q. v.) or whales. These organisms occur chiefly in the 
red crag of the Pliocene formations, and may be found in large 
quantities. It is probable that they may have been deposited 
in older strata than the Pliocene, and that they may have been 
washed out into these deposits. 

Oetra'ria. See Iceland Moss. 

Oetra'ro, a coast-town of S. Italy, province of Cosenza, 
19 miles N.W. of the city of Cosenza.' Pop. about 6000, em¬ 
ployed to a considerable extent in anchovy-fishing. 

Cette, next to Marseille, the most important haven in the S. 
of France, and a fortified town of the first rank, in the department 
of Herault, lies at the mouth of the Canal du Midi, and is con¬ 
nected with Bordeaux and Lyons by railway. It it built on a 
tongue of land between the Mediterranean and the navigable 
Etaiw de Than, and at the base of a precipitous chalk hill, some 
^00 met high, from which it is overlooked by the citadel, while 
It is further defended by several forts. The harbour admits some 
400 vessel^ and is sheltered by long moles, on one of which is 
erected a lighthouse, about too feet high. 'Two beacons sJso ate 
placed on Fort Richelieu, at a height of 230 feet above the sea. 
The manufactures are chiefly liqueurs, periumeries, soap, and 
chemicals, which are exported in addition to la^ quantities of 
wine (Madeira, white Rousslllotv &c.), brandy, salt, oil, and 
southern friiits. C. trades with all parts of the world, and in 


salt, oil, and 
world, and in 
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1874 there entered the port 1397 vessels of 375,119 tons, and 
cleared 1598 of 339,997 tons. The sardine and oyster fisheries 
employ orer 350 b<»ta. As a bathing-place, C. attracts yearly 
some 4000 visitors. Pop. (1873) 24,103. The Mount of C. u 
the Mons Setius of the ancients. 

Cettlgn'e, or Gatln'ji, the capital of Montenegro, 15 miles 
inland from the Austrian seaport of Cattaro, lies in a rock-girt 
valley some 3000 feet above the sea. It is a mere village with 
700 inhabitants, but is the scat of the government of Monte¬ 
negro, the see of a bishop, and has a small cathedral and a 
palace. C. arose round a convent founded here in 1478. 

Cflu'ta (Span. Ce-^ta, Arab. Setia), a fortified town on the 
coast of Morocco, belongs to Spain, and has slight fishing and 
weaving industries. It is situated on the Punto-Lcona, opposite 
Gibraltar, and at the foot of Mount Acho, the ancient Abyla, and 
one of the pillars of Hercules. Tlie scat of a bishop, C. is also 
the strongest of the four Spanish Presidios (penal settlements) on 
this coast, but it has a bad harbour, and a commonplace catherkal 
is its only building of any pretence. Pop. 8200, of whom 3500 
form the garrison, and some 3500 the prisoners for state and other 
offences. The other inhabitants are chiefly Arabs, negroes, and 
Jews. At the base of Abyla lay the two Roman colonies Ad- 
Septem-Fratres (Seven brothers) and Ad-Abylam. A fort here, 
which was taken (534) by Justinian from the Vandals, bore the 
name of Septum or Septo m the 7th c. In 618 it was seized by 
the Western Goths, and in 711 by the Arabs, under whom it be¬ 
came an important town, wliere paper is said first to have been 
made by an Arab who brought the art from China. It succes¬ 
sively belonged to the Almorades (10S4), the Morinides (1373), 
and the Portuguese (1415). With the subjugation of Portugal 
by Philip II. it became Spanish in 1580. C. was the only pos¬ 
session on the African coast retained by Spain in 1640, when 
Portugal regained independence. 

Ceveimea' is a mountainous district, chiefly in the former 
political division of Languedoc, which separates the Rhone valley 
from the northern sources of the Garonne. It is traversed from 
N.E. to S.W. by a chain of mountains composed of granite over¬ 
lapped by strata of the Jurassic system, and in the S. by limestone, 
which forms the * eausses,' or phateaux terminating in cliffs 600 to 
800 feet high. The whole district is tilted up towards the S.£., 
the highest point, M. Mezen, being 5794 feet in height. Sheep- 
farming on the upper slopes, and the rearing of silkworms on the 
lower, are the chief industries. The long winter has created a 
domestic manufacture of drugget and serge. The population is 
poor and primitive. It was this district which, after the revoca¬ 
tion of the Edict of Nantes (1685), became the scene of the most 
furious Dragonnades against the Huguenots, who were too poor 
to leave the country, which Louvois wished to make literally 
‘a desert.’ After the martyrdom of Claude Brousson, the people 
were maddened by the cruelties of the ecclesiastical inspector of 
missions, Chayla ; a prophesying mania descended on them, and 
under Pierre Seguier, Cavalier, I.Aporte, Roland, and others, they 
rose in arms in the vear 1702. Ibey were called Camisards (from 
eamisoU, ‘ a blouse,’ or eamise, ‘ a white shirt,’ or eamis, ' a road- 
runner’), and by the Catholics Barbels (waterdogs). They butiied 
Catholic churches, killed priests, levied imposts, and for three 
years maintained a guerilla war against an army of 60,000 veterans 
commanded by De Broglie and MontreveL Chateaux were also 
burned, the priests and Catholics taking refuge in fortified towns. 
There is no doubt that the French generals were worsted, for the 
policy by which they prevailed was that of burning 466 Pro¬ 
testant villages, and slaughtering their inhabitants, as well as all 
those who attended conventicles. Pope Clement XI. granted a 
general remission of tins to all who should join the Florentines, 
or White Camisards, a body of royalist bravos organised to 
suppress them. It was Marshal Villars who finally suppressed 
the revolt in 1705. See Histoire des Camisards (3 volt. Lond. 
1744); Court de Gebelin’s Histoire des Troubles des C., ms de 
ta Gtserrs des Camisards (3 vols. Villef. i76o j new ed. 1820); 
and Schulz’s Gesekickte der Camisarden (Weim. 1790}. 

Oeyl'anito. See SpiMel. 

Oe7lon’ (the Taprobane of the classical geographers; Sansk. 
SSs^haUs, Arab-Pers. Sailan), a beautiful and productive island, 
belonging to Britain, lies in the Indian Ocean, to the S.E. of 
the peninsula of In^, from which it is only separated by the 


Gulf of Manaar and Polk's Strait, lat. 5* SS'-9* $1' N., and 
long. 79* 42-81* ss' E. It is 366 miles long from Point Pal¬ 
myra in the N. to Uondera Head in the S., is 140^ miles broad 
from Colombo to Sangemankande, and has an area of 24,454 
ro. miles, and a pop. of 2,128,857, of whom 14,201 are white. 
Tne ateas and populations of the provinces are as fpllows, ac¬ 
cording to an official return of 1870 :— 


Picwtncet. 

Sq. miles. 

IPepulstlon. 

Western . . • , 

3*345 

663,658 

Norih-Westorn , • 


at 4,699 

Southern . . . « 


353.989 

Eastern . • • • 

4*545 

90,601 

Northern • • • • 

^o6ai 

,36,597 

Centra) • . • • 

S »770 

37«.,66 

(Militaiy) .... 

4 

9.847 

Total . 

a 4 t 454 

.,>38,857 


Physital Features, iVr.—In outline C. is pear-shaped, with 
the apex to the N., and its coast to the N. and N.W. 
is low and indented, but on the S. and S.E. it is bold and 
occasionally rocky. Trincomalee on the £. coast has a 
splendid harbour, and the roads of Colombo on the W. 
also afford secure anchorage. A rich alluvial belt, some 40 
miles broad, encircles the island, and in the N. there is an ex¬ 
tensive and fertile plain, wliile in the S. occurs the lofty high¬ 
land region containing the heights Pedrotallagalla (8280 feet), 
Adam's Peak (7420 feet), and the plateau of Newerra Elba. 
The centre of the island is partly occupied by a tableland, 
from 2000 to 3000 feet high, and the mountains are every¬ 
where intersected by picturesque valleys, and are clad with rich 
forests. By far the largest river is the Mahavelli Ganga (200 
miles), but there are many other streams. Those on the E, and 
I N. filled the numerous but now ruined tanks, which formerly 
! contributed so materially to the richness of the country. In the 
highlands there are several lakes, which supply abundant means 
I of irrigating the rice-lands, and in the flat coast districts lagunes, 
occurring at intervals, have been made the basis of an exten¬ 
sive system of canals, the massive embankments of which are 
the ancient woik of llie Singhalese. The interior is traversed 
by several carriage-roads, but is still in parts a region of im- 
penetralde jungles, mighty cataracts, and deep ravines. 

Climate. —7'Tirotighout C. tlie climate is singularly diversi¬ 
fied, but as a whole it is more healthy than that of the Car¬ 
natic. The mean temperature at Colombo is alrout 80*, and 
on the tableland of Newerra Ellia 62* ; while the annual rain¬ 
fall ranges from 30 to 120 inches. The hottest season is from 
March to May, after which the monsoons set in, accompanied 
by torrents of rains. A thunderstorm of terrific violence pre¬ 
ludes the S.W, monsoon in May and the N.E monsoon in 
November, but during the rest of the year there is little atmos¬ 
pheric disturbance. After the rains malaria prevails at the foot 
of the mountains and on the banks of the rivers. 

Produciioets, Animals, &‘c .—The far-famed beauty of the Is¬ 
land is in great part due to the luxuriance of its vegetation, and 
the variety and magnificent hues of its flowering plants. Of these, 
together with ferns (250) and lycopods, there liave been enume¬ 
rated as many as 2670 indigenous species. But the flora of C. 
contains few genera not to be found on the Indian peninsula. 
Of the trees, the principal for timber and cabinet-woim are the 
satin-wood, teak, oak, calamander, ebony, and the Palmyra 
palm. Near the Buddhist templea the fig is grown, and the 
cocoa-nut, tamarind, lime, orange, cionamon, plantain, rose- 
apple, and cachew-nut are among the other trees. The forests 
are rank with parasites, and brilliant with the flowers of the coral- 
tree, ixoras, Jonesias, erythrinas, &c. In the highlands the tree- 
fern and rhododendron grow to an enormous size. The principal 
products of the soil arc cuflee, rice, cotton, pepper, yind tobacco. 
iTiere are now (1876) some 500 coffee plantations, of 150,00b 
acres, and the average crop is about 950,000 cwt. annually. Of 
the animals of C., the chief are the elephant, leopard, tiger-cat, 
hyeena, jackal, bear, racoon, wild hoar, and monkey, 'niete ore 
over 320 species of birds, including eagles, pere^ne falcons, 
sunbirds, kingfishers, bulbuls, orimes, swallows, parroquets, 
pigeons, flamingoes, &c. C^codiles swam in the still water- 
tanks, and land tortoises are numerous. Only a few species ^ 
the snakes found are venomous, 
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Otology, Mineralogy, i&v.—The geological fotmation of C. is 
mainly metamorphic, and the surface rock is InYariably gneiss, 
overlaid occasionally by crystalline limestone. There is an ab¬ 
sence of fossiliferons rocks, with the exception of recent forma¬ 
tions on the coasts, as coral, &e. lire famous gems of the 
Island, the export of which amounts to ;^io,ooo yearly, are 
sapphires, rubies, the oriental topax, garnets, amethysts, cat's- 
eye, and cinnamon stone. Among the other minerals are the 
ores of iron, tin, tellurium, nickel, and cobalt, and also plumbago 
and anthracite. The great peari-hshery of the Gulf of Maiioar 
yields to the Government an annual revenue of ;£'4O,0OO. 

Adminittration, Conimerct, &•(,—According to the constitution 
of 1831, the administration of C. is vested in a governor, an official 
executive council of five members, and a legislative council of fif¬ 
teen, including fourunofheial representatives. In 1872 the revenue, 
which mainly arises from customs and sales of public land, was 
;£|,I74,6^, and the expenditure ^1,062,994. The public debt 
incurred for the construction of railway hues was reduced in the 
end of 1872 to ;£'640,ooo. In 1873 the various exerts to Great 
Britain alone amounted tO;f4,33i,oo6. Besides coffee, the annual 
value of which is 2,350,000, the staples of export are cocoa-nut 
oil (in 1873, ;^28 s, 033) and cinnamon (;^i 13.725). A railway, 
since 1867, runs from Colombo to Kandy, a distance of 75 miles. 
The cofiee-planting employs some 129,200 Malabar coolies. 

Ethnology, Eeligion, and Histoiy. —The inhabitants of C. are 
mainly Singhalese, a people most probably descended from the 
Gangetic nation, which is said to have colonised the island in 
543 B.C. This people are in great part degraded and efTemmate, 
and of their ancient customs they still cling to polyandry. 
Another numerous race, the Mulabars or Tamils, especially 
occupying the small island of Jaffna in the N., are the descen¬ 
dants of Invaders from the S. of Hindustan. The * Moormen,’ 
who are variously supposed to be of Arab and Persian origin, 
are by far the most intelligent of the native communities; while 
the Veddaht, a tribe of the aboriginal Yakkhos, are little belter 
than savages, one section of them, the Rock Veddahs, having 
almost, if not altogether, sunk out of the order of human beings. 
Naturalised Europeans are called ‘burghers.’ Buddhism is the 
religion of the Singhalese, and according to the census of March 
26, 1871, the number of Buddhists was 1,520,575 ; of Sivites, 
464,414; of Roman Catholics, 182,613; of Moliammedans, 
171,542; and of Protestants, 24,745. The treaty of 1815 secures 
the maintenance of Buddhism in the interior; and the British 
Government gave up the temple patron^e, and the guardianship 
of the Dalada relic, or sacred tooth of &ddha, to Hie priests in 
1847. These latter are divided into two orders—(l) the Saman- 
arot, or ordinary priests, and (2) the Upasampada, or higher 
grade; but neither are educated, nor receive much respect apart 
from their office. C. has many splendid temples and shrines of 
great antiquity, of which perhaps the most remarkable is the 
rained Dagoba of Jaytawanarama, 249 feet high, and 360 feet in 
diameter. It has been estimated that the erection of such a 
massive structure, even now, would occupy 500 bricklayers from 
six to seven years. The cave-temple of Dambool, built in 100 
B.a, is loaded with sculptured ornament, at once gorgeous and 
grotesque. Another object of interest is the sacred Bo-Tree 
(q. V.) of Anarajapoora, which was planted, according to record, 
in 288 B.C., and is therefore the oldest known tree in the world. 
’I1te prudence and energy of the old Singhalese kings is seen in 
the colossal reservoirs and numerous tanks, now partly ruined, 
scattered throughout the country. 

'The history of C. as far back as 543 B.C. is made known to 
US chiefly by the famous Mahavamo, a poetical chronicle in the 
Pali languo^, the authority of which, nowever, as a historical 
document, is at present challenged by scholars. The writer de¬ 
scribes the invasion in 543 b.c. of Wiiayo, a Gangetic prince, 
who subdues the Yakkhos, and founds the dynasty of Sihala 
(hence Singkaltse and C.). Of the many kinn of this line, the 
most renowned was Prakmma Bahu (1153), during whose reign 
1470 tanks (* the seas of Prakrama ’) were constructed. .Several 
Invasions are recorded of hordes fiom the Malabar coast, but 
more noteworthy is the first visit, in 1505, of the Portuguese, who 
formed a settlement near Colombp, and nfier a career of gross 
cruelty and extortion, were driven out by the Dutch in 1658. 
The island was captured by a British expedition commanded by 
Colonhi James Stuart in 1796, ai;d was eventually ceded to 
Britain ct the Peace of Amiens, March 27, 1802. 1 ne Interior 
was still held, however, by the Kandyan king, Wiktama Raja 
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Singha, who continued to rule his subjects with savage brutality. 
Certain native merchants, British subjects, having been seised 
and murdered by the King, war followed, and the Kandyan 
territory was annexed to the British crown in 1815. See Sir 
James Emerson Tennent, C,, PhyAcal, Historical, and Topo- 

f raphieal, ^‘e. (Lond, 1859) $ Christianity in C, (Ijond. 1850); 
)r Paul Goldsmidt, OJicM Report on the Ancient Inscriptions its 
(1875); L. de Zoysa, Official Report on the Ancient MSS. in 
the Temple Libraries of C. (187^); and C.,a Genered Deseriptieu 
of the Island, Historical, Physxeal, and Statistical, by an Officer, 
late of the Ceylon Rifles (2 vols. Lond. 1876). 

Ceylon Uoas, a seaweed sometimes imported, under the 
name of Agar-agar, for the sake of the nutritive, emollient, and 
demulcent jelly or decoction which can be made of it for the food 
of invalids and children. It is the product of Gracilaria lichen¬ 
oides (Plocaria Candida), Gracilaria confetvoides, and other species 
of Gracilaria. 

Oeyx, Sec Kingfisher. 

Oezixn'bra, a seaport town, province of Eslremadura, Por¬ 
tugal ; about 20 miles S. of Lisbon, with an active fishing trade. 
Pop. about 5000. 

Ohab'Us, a town of France, department of the Yonne 
(Lower Burgundy), il miles E. of Auxerre. It has manufac¬ 
tures of cotton fabrics and biscuits, but the great source of its 
prosperity is the trade in wine. C. gives name to a while Bur- 
gundy of the second quality, which keeps its colour better than 
all other wines of the same sort, has considerable strength, and 
is very pleasant to the taste. 

Cbao'ina. See Baboon. 

Ohadd'a. See Beni'e. 

Ohad'wick, Hdwiii, C.B., an eminent social reformer and 
economist, was burn near Manchester, January 24, 1801, and 
was called to the bar in 1830, but never practised. An article 
on life assurances in the IVestminster Review in 1828 attracted 
the notice of Jeremy Bcntharo, who left him a part of his library 
and a legacy. Ke was appointed assistant-commissioner to 
inquire into the working of the poor-laws in England and Wales, 
and his report, which was published in 1833, may be said to 
have been the main c.iuse of the poor-law reforms which fol¬ 
lowed. C. was appointed secretary to the new Poor-Law Board, 
and subsequently Commissioner of the Board of Health. He 
letircd from this post in 1854 with a pension. C. has been of 
great service to his country by the reports on various subjects, 
such as the condition of the Civil Service, the constitution of the 
constabulary force, the sanitary stale o( the country, pauper and 
industrial education (1S59-60), which he has given either volun¬ 
tarily or as a special Government commissioner. From the first 
he has taken a keen interest in the proceedings of the Associa¬ 
tion for the Promotion of Social Science. In 1868 he unsuccess¬ 
fully contested the Kilmarnock Burghs against the sitting mem¬ 
ber, Mr Bouverie. 

ChseronBi'a (said to have been named after Chseron), a town 
of Boeotia, ancient Greece, near the Cephissus. Standing in a 
plain that commanded the entrance from Pbocis to Bceotia, it 
became naturally the scene of many important military opera¬ 
tions. It was captured by the Athenians B.a ^7, and again 
by Phalsecus during the Fhocian war. At C., Fh'dip, by deleat- 
ing the allied forces of the Athenians and Boeotians (B.C. 3 ^), 
destroyed the separate autonomies of the Greek states. The 
mound which covered the Thebans who fell in the battle was 
recently opened, and a colossal lion, emblematic of the spirit of 
the Thebans, and referred to by Pausanius and Strabo, was dis¬ 
interred. At C. (B.C. 86) the generals of Mithridates were de¬ 
feated by Sulla. A few remains of the citadel and some traces 
of the theatre still exist. The site of C. is now occupied by the 
modern village of JCdpuma. 

Obse'todon, a genus of Teleostean fishes belonging to the 
family Cheetodontidee, a gToup distinguished by the compressed 
body, by the median fins being covered with scales of the 
ctenoid kind, by the dorsal fin being single, with a few spiny 
rays at its front portion, and by the ventm fins being juMlar, 
or placed beneath the pectorals. 'These fidies mostly iMabit 
the tropical seat, and are generally brillianUy coloiirra, being 
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bamded in viriout elegant wajrt. From the icaly nature of their 
6n«, the name Sguami^tm wa» formerly applied to them. In 
Q, itself the teeth are slender. In the genus Brama—oi which 
genus the species B. Rati occurs in BruUh teas—the teeth are 
curved and of stronger make. Ckelmon is another genus com* 
mon in Chinese watera and, together with the Toxota of Java, 
has the curious habit of shooting at flies with drops of water, so 
as to cause the insects to fall into the water, a habit which has 
gained for them the name of * Archer fishes’ (q. v.). 

Ohn'fer, a popular name given to many beetles {e.g., rose C., 
cock C., bark C., &c.), the larvae of which burrow into plant- 
tissues, and cause much damage to trees and shrubs. The name 
is merely a popular one, and has no scientihe value. 

Ohaff'inob, Sc. Shllfa {FringUla txlehs), a species of Frin- 
gUlina or true finches, Conirostral birds belonging to the order 

Insessores. The C. averages 
\ about 6 inches in length ; the 

' • V male being coloured bluish- 

itt summer on the head 
and neck, with a chestnut hack 
and black wings, which bear 
^ * two white bars; the tail is 

anfrK black. The female resembles 

wHEto the male in her colours, which, 

however, arc much less bright 
than those of her mate. The 
^tt'd is found in Europe, Asia, 
--I • iflsiiijgj! Africa, and the Azores. It 
ChafSncE dies southward in winter from 

its northern habitats. In win¬ 
ter the sexes seem to scp.irate, this fact having induced Linnseus 
to apply to the C. the specific name Calebs. Other natu¬ 
ralists, however, have suggested that these winter flocks really 
include young male^ which somewhat resemble the females 
in their colours. The eggs number four or five, and are of a 
buff colour streaked with brown. The food consists of insects, 
but also of seeds and young plants—these birds are therefore 
destructive in gardens. The notes are clear, and the song, when 
trained, is veiy fine. 

Chafif-Cutter. When it was found thiit chopped straw was 
much more economical than straw as it comes from the thra.shing- 
mochine, the chaff-cutter was designed to do away the old knife. 
'Fhe cutter is composed of two curved knives set in an iron wheel 
frame, and the straw is put in in bunches. It is self-feeding and 
can be made to cut any length. 

Obag'res, a seaport in the department of Colon, republic of 
Columbia, at the month of the Rio de C., 6 miles W.S.W. of 
Aspinwall. It had a good trade prior to the opening of the 
Panama Railway in 1855, but is fast sinking into insignifi¬ 
cance. The climate is extremely hot and unhealthy. Fop. 
1000, mostly negroes. A project of basing an inter-oceanic 
canal on the Rio de C. was abandoned on account of the rapid 
flow of the river and the numerous waterfalls in its course. 

OhailTu, Patil Bellozii du, the author of several works of 
African travel and adventure, was born in the S. of France 
about 182a Ilis father, a trader and consular agent of France 
at the river Gaboon, in the French West-African settle¬ 
ment of that name, carried C. thither when still a child. 
Educated at a Jesuit school in the Gaboon settlement, C. soon 
made himself acquainted with the customs and languages of the 
native tribes. In 1855 he visited North America, was 
naturalised at New York under the name of Chaylion, and 
biKame a member of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural 
Sciences, from whom in the same year he received the commis¬ 
sion to penetrate from the W. coast into the interior of Equa¬ 
torial Africa towards the sources of the Congo, and to report on 
the botany and zoology of the regions he should visit. This ex¬ 
pedition employed C. for four years, during which time he made 
many surprising discoveries, the chief of which was his discovery 
of tne Gorilla (q. v.). The first specimen of this immense 
creature killed by C. is preserved, toother with many specimens 
of Urda previously unknown, in the British Museum. A suhie- 
meat expedition was undertaken from the mouth of the Feman- 
vss River to'Ashaugo Land in 1863. C.'s chief works, which 
are tinged with a certidn hue of insincerity and exaggeration, and 


the first of which wm, for a time, regarded by many as an impo¬ 
sition, are Explorations and Adven^ra in EgtsaiorteU Africa, 
fNew York and Lon. i86t), and .if Joum^ to Ashango Land, 
(1867). Since 1867 C. has been established in America, where, as 
a lecturer and a writer of books of adventure for the youngs he 
has won considerable popularity. 

Chain, a measure used in surveying. ‘Gunter’s’ C. is 66 
feet long and divided into too links. One square Gifnter’s C. is 
one-tenth of an acre. Engineers frequently u.se a C. of 100 feet 
long, which has many advantages over the shorter one. 

Chain Bridga See Suspension Bridge. 

Chain Cables. See Cabi.es. 

Chaln-UXail or Chain-Arxnour, a defensive garment made 
of hammered iron links, which was much used in the 13th and 
13th centuries. It was more flexible than plate-armour, but was 
not a ceitain p.-otcction against the tlirust q| a lance. 

Chain-Shot, a nearly obsolete kind of ammunition, consisting 


discontinued. 


purpose, 


Chains, Hanging in. In former times it was usual to hang 
the bodies of atrocious criminals, after execution, in chains, on a 
gibbet near the spot where the crime had been committed. The 
spectacle was supposed to liave a deterrent effect, and to give 
consolation to those who had suffered by the crime. An Act 
abolishing the practice was passed in 1834. 

Chair, an article of furniture used as a seat, differing from a 
stool in having a rest for the back, and occa.sionBUy with supports 
for the antLs. In a dwelling-house chairs are usually designed to 
harmonise with the other furnishings of the apartment in which 
they are placed, and therefore they vary very much in form and 
constructive materials. The chairs of the ancients were often of 
the most costly description, and their elegant forms have been 
frequently reproduced and varied by modem cabinetmakers. 
Numerous examples of antique seats are preserved in national 
European collections. Of the Egyptian chairs in the British 
Museum, one is formed of ehon^, inlaid with ivory, except the 
seat, which is of plaited cane, as in modem chairas The 
Romans, .is well as the Greeks and Egyptians, constructed seats 
long enough to suit two persons. Two such bisetlia in bronze, dis¬ 
covered at Pompeii, are now in the Museo Borbonico at Naples, 
and reproductions of them may be examined in the South Ken¬ 
sington Museum. Among other ancient and interesting chairs 
menting notice may be mentioned that of St Peter, formed of 
wood overlaid with carved ivory work and gold, preserved in the 
Church of St Peter at Rome, and that of Dagobett, Kjii^ of 
France in the 7th c. (now in the Louvre at Paris), made of bronze, 
partially gilt, and beautifully chased and chiselled. Ihe chief 
English seat of the C. trade is at High Wycombe and neigh¬ 
bourhood, where extensive beech-woods supply material for com¬ 
mon chairs. For the finer kinds of chairs, walnut, rosewood, 
mahogany, birch, oak, sycamore, and cherry are employed. 

Chala'za. See Ovule and Ego. 

Chalce'don, a city of ancient Bithynia, at the mouth of the 
Euxine, about 3 miles S. of the modem Scutari. It was founded 
by colonists from Megara seventeen years before Byzantium; 
and the settlers are said to have been alluded to by the oracle 
as ‘blind,’ for having selected an inferior site when a better 
was in their choice. It soon, however, acquired importance, 
and possessed many temples. During the struggles between 
Athens and Lacedsemon it changed sides several times : in B.C. 
74 it came into the possession of Rome ; under the empire it was 
a free city; Chosroes, the Persian, took it A. O. 6161 and finally 
under the Turks it sunk into absolute rain.—The Council of C., 
held here a.d. 451 by command of the Emperor Mareian, con* 
demned the heresies of the Nestorians (q. v.) and Monophysitea 
(q. V.). It declared that in Christ there were two natures, so 
distinct that they could not be intermixed, yet so conjoined that 
in Christ there was but one person. 

Obalce'donv, a variety of quartz occurring In manuntUated, 
botty’oidal, and stalactitic forma, found abundantly in many 
parts of Europe, and deziving its name from Cl^c^on in 
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AiU Minor, where it wm ori^nally obtained. Aglit^ chrjr- 
toproM, camelian, cat’s eye, plasma, onyx, nrdony^ «ard, 
flint, and homatone, which ore separateW deeciibed under 
their respective hMda are all varieties of C. Common C. is 
asuilly semi-opaque, of a milk-white colour, tinnd with yellow 
or blue, and occurs in Fifeshire, the Pentland Hills, the Uebri- 
deS) Faroe Isles, and in Cornwall and other English localities. 
It was largely used for minute sculpture by the ancients, and at 
the present day seals, brooches, vases, Ac., are made of it. 

Ohnloe'donyz, a variety of chalcedony, with alternate stripes 
of opaque white and translucent grey. 

Ohal'oin, the capital of Euboea (Negropont), on the Strait of 
the Euripus, here 4.0 yards across, separating the island from 
the coast of Boeotia, rat bridged over now, as it was also in 
ancient times. C. was a city of great antiquity, and is men¬ 
tioned by Homer. It was one of the greatest of the Ionian 
cities, and sent out colonies to Macedonia, Italy, Sicily, and the 
ASgsean Isles. It had at first an aristocratic government of its 
own, but afterwards became tributary to Athens. Under tlie 
Mac^onians and the Romans it rose to great importance, as it 
Commanded the navigation between the N. and S, of Greece. 
After the Venetians had held it for three centuries it was taken 
by the Turks in 1470. C., now called Kgripo (q. v.), a name 
which is a corruption of Euripus, is the only considerable place 
in the island. Fop. (1870) 6447. 

*Ohalcia, a genus of Lacertilia or lizards, included in the 
family ChalcUm, and distinguished by being covered with scales 
arranged in cross rows; those of the back being prominent or 
keeled, and frequently spinous, whilst the sides may possess 
folds of skin covered with scales. The eyelids are developed, 
the ears exposed; the tongue fleshy, short, and bifid at the top. 
These lizards occur In both America and Africa, and a few in 
Asia. 

The name C. is also given to a genus of Hynunopterous in¬ 
sects of minute size, with nearly veinless wings, and bent an¬ 
tenna:. The palpi are short, and the pupa destitute of a 
cocoon. 

Ohalcog’rapliy_ (Gr. chaleos, ‘copper or brass,’ migrapMn, 
‘ to write ’), engraving on copper. See Engraving. 

Ohaldso'a. See Barvlonia. 

Chaldee'. See Aram^a. 

Ohal'der, a dry measure, formerly used in Scotland, which 
contained sixteen boils. See Boll. 

Ohol'dron (Fr. chaudro*, Lat. caldarium, * a vessel for warm 
water ’), an old dry measure, containing thirty-six heaped bushels, 
sometimes used in selling coat. 

*Obaleur' Bay, an inlet of the Gulf of St Lawrence, 
sepasates New Brunswick from the district of Caspf, receives 
the Ristigouche, extends from £. to W. for a distance of too 
miles, and has a maximum breadth of 20 mites. It receives its 
name (Fr. ekalair, ‘heat ’) from its comparative frecness from ice 
in winter. 

Ohaliferoua Membrane. See Egg. 

Chalk, Black, or Drayeing-SIate, a kind of clay-slate, 
soft, black from the admixture of carbon, and used for drawing 
or writing. 

Chalk, Red, a compact earthy clay, coloured with from 15 
to 20 per cent, of oxide of iron, also called reddle. 

Chalk, French, a variety of soapstone or steatite, a mag- 
nesic silicate. 

Chalk Bocke. See Cretaceous System. 

Obalk'ing the Boor is, in Scotland, a mode of warning the 
tenants of burghal tenements to remove. The principal door of 
the tenement is marked with chalk forty days before Whitsunday, 
the Scotch term for removal. A certificate of execution, sub- 
scribed by the officer and two witnesses, is a warrant for a 
decree of removal by the burgh dourt. If the tenant does not 
obey the decree, he may be forcibly ejected on the expiration of 
4 diaege of six days. 

Ohall'engo. See Duel and Juky. 
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Edinburgh, but emigrate to America in 1763, and practised 
as a lawj'er in Baltimore. A strong rmralist, the revolntionaiy 
troubles compelled him to return to Fmgland, where he was 
appointed clerk to the Board of Trade in 1786. The remainder 
of his life was spent partly in erudite toil, and partly in miscel¬ 
laneous pamphleteering. He died May 31, 1825. C.’s chief 
work is his Caledonia, an Recount, Historical, and Topographu 
cal, 0/N, Britain (1807-24). It shows immense research, and 
the introduction is marked by a vigorous, and on the whole 
rational, conception of the state of Scotland ethnologically in the 
long and obscure period between the Roman invasion and the 
reign of Malcolm Canmore. The style lacks elegance and 
dignity, but its polemical tone gives it a factitious energy and 
liveliness. Of C.’s other productions, the most important is his 
edition of the Foeticol IVorhs of Sir David Lindsay, with a Lift 
of the Author, Frtfatory Dissertations, and an Appropriate 
Glossary (3 vols. 1806), which cannot be held to be superseded 
even by the later edition of Isiing (2 vols, Edinb. 1871). His 
Lives of Defoe (1786), Ruddiinan {1794), and Allan Ramsay 
(1800) are also noteworthy. 

Chalmera, Thomas, an illustrious Scottish preacher, theo¬ 
logian, Church leader, philanthropist, and social reformer, was 
born at Anstruther, March 17, 178a He matiiculated as a 
student in St Andrew’s University in 1791, became a licentiate 
of the Church of Scotland in 1799, having been admitted at an 
unusually crarly age, on the special plea that he was ' a lad o’ 
pregnant pairts,’ and in 1803 was ordained minister of Kilmany, 
a sequestered parish in the E. of Fife. At this time he was 
engrossed in scientific studies, whicli he pursued with such 
success, that he felt warranted in becoming a candidate, succes¬ 
sively, for the Natural Philosophy chair at St Andrews, and for 
the Matheraatical chair at Edinburgh. In 1808 appeared his 
Inquiry into the Extent and Stability of National Resources, 
About 1811, after a severe illness, and while preparing the article 
‘ Christianity’ for the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, C. experienced 
' a great revolution in all his opinions about Christianity,’ and 
' this very great transition of sentiment' he attributed to the read¬ 
ing of Wilberforce’s Practical Pieui. As a result of this change, 
he abandoned his scientific pursuits, and put forth all his strength 
as a pastor and as a preacher of evangelical Christianity. In 
1812, C. married Miss Grace Pratt. In 1814 he was appointed 
minister of the Tron Kirk of Glasgow, and during the nine years 
of his Glasgow ministry (from 1819 in the parish of .St John’s), 
he exercised a most commanding influence % the brilliancy and 
power of his pulpit oratory. His pulpit fame may be considered 
to have reached us height on the delivery of his famous Astrotuf 
mieal Discourses in 1816, and on hit visit to London in 1817. 
' All the world,’ wrote Wilberforce, ‘ mad about C. Mighty 
London seems to-do him homage.’ ‘The tartan,’ said George 
Canning, ‘ beats us all.’ During his residence in Glasgow, C. 
grappled manfully with the appalling ignorance and immorality 
of his populous city parishes, and indeed he accepted the incum¬ 
bency of St John’s on the condition that he should work ‘ hii 
own parish m his own way,’ and with the view of making, in 
opposition to the poor-law system of England, the famous ex¬ 
periment, in which he managed the whole pauperism of the parish 
by a CInirch agency, and with an income of about ^^300 kept 
down the pauperism of a population of 10,000. 'These great 
exertions, however, were too much for his constitution, and he 
accepted theproflered chair of Moral Philosophy at St Andrews, 
whence, in 182S, he was translated to the chair of Divinity at 
Edinburgh. His Political Economy appeared in 1832, and his 
Bridgewater treatise on Adaptation of External Nature to the 
Mor^ and /nieUtefual Constitution of Man in 1833. C. was 
chosen Moderator of the General Assembly of 183a. Between 
1835 and 1841, by his great exertions in the cause of church 
extension, a sum of ;C305,747, iis. a^d. was raised, and 222 
churches, more than one-fifth of Its whole complement, wera 
added to the Establishment. In 1838 he delivered in London 
his brilliant course of lectures in defence of religious Establish¬ 
ments. Throughout the Ten Years’ Conflict of the ‘ Evangelical 
Party’ on behiUf of the Church’s 'spiritual independence,’ C 
was their rasolnte and unwearied leader 1 and on the fomatioit 
of the Free Church, May 18, 1843, he was called to the diair of 
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iu fint General Assembly. He rendered it great service, espe> 
dolly by Ore constitution of its general Sustentation Fund, and 
he was chosen Professor of Divinity and Principal of its New 
College at Edinburg Daring liis closing years of life, he 

C lanted in the West Port the territorial agencies that have since 
ecn so successfully employed both in Edinburgh and Glasgow 
in elevating the most degraded of our population. C. died 
suddenly at Momingsidc, Edinburgh, May 30, 1847. C. was 
elected D.D. of Glasgow in 1816, conesponding member of the 
Royal Institute of France in 1834, a Vice-President of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh in 1835, and Doctor of Laws, Oxford, iu 
die same year. These and many similar honours attest the great 
reputation enjoyed by C. during his life, a reputation which his 
books, wise, eloquent, and powerful though they be, can scarcely 
be expected adequately to maintain. The fame of C., however, 
will not be affected by the good or ill fortune of his books. Ilis 
fiery energy, his perfervid genius, his single-hearted devotion to 
philanthropic work, the nobility of his aims, the width of his 
sympathies, and the goodness of his heatt, secure for his name a 
place in the brief roll of great representative Scotchmen, See 
Mimoirsef the Life and Writings 0/ Thos. C. (Edliib. 1849), by his 
son-in-law, the Rev. Dr Hanna. The standard edition of his 
works is in thirty-four volumes (Kdinb. Ednionston & Douglas). 

Cbfil'ous-aur-SCame, the capital of the dcpnitmcnt Marne, 
France, on the Marne, the Marne-Rhine Canal, and the Slias- 
burg Railway, 107 miles E. of Paris. It is old, iiregularly 
built, and its ramparts are in great part destroyed, but it has 
many fine edifices, as the cathedral St Etienne, which was partly 
rebuilt ill the 17th c., after having been burnt three tunes; the 
church St Alpin, dating from tlie I2tli c. ; the abbey St Pierre ; 
tlie church of Notre Dame, &c. By the side of the canal of the 
Marne is a splendid public paik (yard) of 19 acies. The river 
IS here crossed by a fine stone bridge. C. has manufactures of 
woollens, serge, bonnets, rope, &c., and a laige trade, chiefly in 
Champagne wine, gf which it exports annually about 1,000,000 
bottles. Pop. (1872) 15,186. To the N.E. of the town is the 
Camp of C., formed by the Emperor Napoleon HI. in 1856, and 
occupied successively by Canrobert and MacMahon during the 
late Franco-Prussiati war. Tlie Germans took possession of C. 
without opposition, August 21, 1870. C. is the ancient Cata- 
loMnum or Duroeatalaunum of Gallia Belgica. Here Aureli.in, 
in 274 A.D., ovei threw Tctricus, and in 366 Joviniis defeated the 
Allcmanni. Tiic neiglibouriiig plai.i (Campi Catalaunicf) wit¬ 
nessed, in 451, the mand repulse of Atlila and his Huns by tlie 
Roman and Visigotnic forces. 

Oh&lon-sux-Saoae, a town in the department Sa6nc-et- 
Loire, France, 35 miles N. of Micon by railway, on the Saone, 
here crossed by a magnificent iron bridge. It lias a fine church 
of the J4th c., and is an active industrial centre. There are 
several distilleries, foundries, and a Government naval yard sup¬ 
plementary to that of CreuzoL The river is navigable for steam- 
Doats from this point, and C, does a large trade with the Medi¬ 
terranean and the Atlantic in wine, iron, and cereals. Pop. 
(1872) 18,951. C. is the ancient Caballonum or Cabillinum, and 
was a flourishing place during the Roman occupation. 

Ohalybee'tui, a genus of birds inhabiting New Guinea, and 
noted for the brilliant metallic tints and lustres of their plumage. 
Skins of C, Paradisetns, with the feet cut off (to imitate the con¬ 
dition in which Birds of Paradise (q. v.) skins are generally im¬ 
ported), have been sold as skins of the latter birds. The bill in 
the gtoas is'thick, and the nostrils are pierced in a broad Cere 

<q. V.). 

Ohalybeous, Heinrich Moritz, a tierman philosopher, 
was born 3d July 1796 at Pfaffroda, Saxony, and studied at 
I^psic. After leaching for severM years at Vienna and 
Dresden, he was in 1839 appointed a professor in the Uni¬ 
versity of Kiel. After the Slesvig-Holstein war he had to 
resign his professorship, but in a short time he was restored. 
He. died at Dre^en, 22d September 1S62. Of his numerous 
works, the most important aielthe Hisiarisehe Enhidekelung der 
SpeadaHuen Fkilesophie van Kant bis Hegel (Dresd. 1830, 5th 
ed. 1860), of whi<* there is an English translation by TuUt 
((xmd. 1854) ( System der Speculativen^ Ethik (2 vols, I.«ips. 
1850}; and Fundamental Phtlosophie (Kiel, 1861). 

Obalyb'eatfi (from Gr. chalups, ' iron') Waters, a form of 
ttuiieral water, containing sails of iron in solution, the most 


common being that in which carbonate of iron is held in solution 
by an excess of carbonic acid. On exposure to_ the air such a 
water gives off carbonic acid, and deposits ferric hydrate in a 
state of fine division, which is the cause of the ochry appearance 
around such springs. C. W. have a kind of inky taste, and 
arc in high icputc for their tonic and invigorating effect on 
invalids. They me very numerous, Tunbridge Welfi being an 
excellent example ol tlie carbonated ‘.crlc.s. 

Cb.a'ma, a genus of Lamelliliranchiate mollusca, belonging to 
the Siphonate division of that class, and futming the type of the 
family Chamidee or ‘Clam-shells.' They possess inequivalve 
shells, which arc attached to fixed objects. The mantle is closed, 
and the foot is of very small size. Tlicse shell-s occur chiefly 
ill warm and tropical seas. The genus LMceras is also included 
in the family Chamida, ^ 

Ohamade'. See Parley. 

Ohameedo'rea, a genus of palms containing upwards of forty 
species, natives of the forests of tropical America. The reed-like 
stems are used for walking-sticks, and the other unexpandeil 
flower-spikes by the Mexicans as a potherb, under the name ol 
Tepejiloie. 

Chamse'ropa, a genus of palms, the most noilhein of its onicr 
coiit.iinitig ten or twelve species, natives of Asia, Africa, America, 

and Southern Europe, 
/yU They are generally dwarf 

tlie only European spe- 1 
cies, extending, however, 

made hats, brooms, has- 
kets, thatch for houses, 

used as a suhstitute for 
horsehair. The coarse 
S /t||' ' fibre at the base of the 

il leaves is mixed by the 

r if ^ Arabs with horsehair, to 

m I 11 weave tlieir tent-covers 

^ ti M Algeria a 

WEI ^ paper and pasteboard are 

XW ni.tde of it, and in Spain, 

W cordage and sailcloth; 

Cliauictrops—Pultiiyra J'alm. in Irance, where it is 

known as A/riean hair, 
cm pets aie wove out of it. C. fartunei is a Ciiinese Sjpeqjes, 
’I'he coarse fibre from the base of the leaves is used in'Chtna to 
make hats, and the capes worn in wet weather by the rural 
population. Tlic genus will glow in the open air very well ai 
lar N. as F.diiibuigli. * 

Chamala'ri, or Chunaalarhi, a loftv peak of tlie Himalayw, 
on the N.W. frontier of Bhotaii, some 80 miles N.E. of Darjil* 
iiig, has a height of 23,944 feet. On its W. side rises the Ammo* 
chu river, a tributary of the Bralimapulra. 

Obamber-Oouusel, a banister, or advocate, who devotes 
liimself chiefly to giving legal opinions, seldom pleading in ] 
court. 

Chamber of Commerce. Associations of merchants and 
others interested in trade, for the promotion and benefit of trade, 
are so called. Of foreign origin, these institutions have in Greft 
Britain proved tliemselvcs especially valuable to the country. 
The Edinburgh C. of C., instituted in 1785, and incorporated by 
royal charter in 1786, was the first pulilic body in the country 
which petitioned Parliament for an adoption of free-trade ^rln. 
ciples and for the abolition of the corn-laws. It also originated 
the movement which ended in the telegraph service being taken 
over by Uie stale. This chamber consists of about six nutuirtd 
members. The Manchester C. of C. was established in 1820. Its 
exertions In the cause of free-trade and their splendid result* are 
of world-wide renown. (See Free Trade.) Chambers of Com¬ 
merce now exist in all the great mercantile towns of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Iu i860 therwwaa established an ' assodatioa of 
Chambers of Commerce of the United Kingdom.’ The C* of C. 
endeavours to attain its object by the consideration of all pro* 
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posed legal measures aflccting trade, and by petitioning Farlia* 
ment according to the views of a majority of its members; by 
the collection of statistics beaiing on the especial trade of its dis¬ 
trict, and by the advantage which combined has over individual 
'uiterprise. The C. of C. is also sometimes useful as a court of 
'rbitration in mercantile qaestioDS ; thougii it is to be feared that 
die expense and anxiety of ordinary legal procedure can never be 
wholly got rid of by any scheme for settlement by Arbitration 
(q. V.). The oldest C. of C. in France is that of Marseille, wliich 
was founded upwards of four centuries ago. The next in seniority 
is that of Dunkerque, established in 1700. Tlic various chambers 
of France were suppressed in 1791 by a decree of tlie National 
Assembly, but they were reconstituted by a consular decree in 
iSoa. Their organisation is now regulated by ordonnances of 
September 1851 and August 1852, their functions being to ad¬ 
vise the Government as to tlie means of improving tlic national 
industry by legislation and the execution 01 public works, and 
as to taxation. The oldest C. of C. in Great Uritain is that of 
Glasgow, which was instituted by royal charter in 1783. 

Oham'berlain, I<Ord, was in former times an important 
member of Government in England, but Ids functions arc now 
chiefly connected with the royal household. Tlie Queen’s trades¬ 
men and artificers are appointed by him. All tlieatres in towns 
in which there is a royal palace require a licence from him, and 
without his licence no new play can be acted anywhere, lie has 
a vice-chaniberlaln under him, and both are privy councillors, 
their tenure of office being dependent on tliat of the ministry of 
tile time, of which the L. C. is a member. The salary of the 
E. C. is ;t2ooo a year, that of the vicc-cliamberloin, Tlie 

Cliamberlain of Scotland was an officer of high dignity and of 
supreme jurisdiction, but the office has been long since abolished. 

Chamberlain, The Laid Great, is an officer of considerable 
importance. He is governor of the jialace of \Ve..tminster, and 
on a coronation, or other solemn occasion, the keys of West¬ 
minster Hall are delivered to him. He has tlie care of llie 
House of Lords during the sitting of I'arliaiiient. 'i'he Gentle¬ 
man Usher of the lilaek Rod, Yeoman Uslicr, &c., are under 
his authority. Tlie office is hereditary. It was originally con¬ 
ferred by Henry I. on Albetic de Vere. From the De Vcies, 
Earls of Oxford, it passed to the Uertic.s. It is now held con¬ 
jointly by Lady Willougliby de Ere-.by and tlic Marquis of 
Cholinoiidcley as coheirs of tlie fourtli Duke of Ancaster. 

Gham'ben, Ephraim, F.R.S., liorn at Kendal towards tlic 
close of the lyih c., formed the plan of his Encyclopatdia, the 
earliest work of tlic kind in English, while apprcniice to Mr Se- 
nex, a mathematical instrument m.aker in Fleet Street, London. 
The 1st edition, in 2 vols, folio, was published in 1728; the 2d, 
in 1738; the 3d, in 1739; the 4th, m 1741 ; a Slh, in 1746; and 
a 6th, with additional matter, in 1750. C. died at Islingion, 
IStli May I 74 ‘^- Considered as tlic woik of a single individual, 
the Encyclopa-’dia of C. is an extraordinary production. 

Ohambera, 'William and Robert, eminent publisliers and 
authors, were born at I'ecbles, William in 1800, and Robert in 
1802. After a grammar-school education at his birthplace, the 
former became, tn his fourteentli year, apprentice to an Edin¬ 
burgh bookseller. In 1819 lie commenced busine.ss on his own 
account—a somewhat adventurous attempt, since he was, ns he 
himself says, * without stock, capital, orshop-fiiriiiiure.’ Robert 
liegan business in his sixteenth year, after a still more Immble 
fa-suion than liis brollier, by starting a street bookstall for the 
sale of works cheap and old. A magazine called the Kaleidoscope 
(1821), written by the younger brother, and printed by the elrlcr, 
was their first joint literary venture. Among the productions of 
Robert in this early and less distinguished jieriod of his career 
were Traditions of Edinburgh (1824), Popular Rhymes of Scot¬ 
land (1826), several histories of Scotch rebellions, and a Life of 
James I, (1830). He also edited a Biography of Distinguished 
Scotchmen, in 5 vols. In 1832 William originated Chambers's 
Edinburgh Jottmal —a periodical whicli was at once successful, 
and still retains in uiidlminished degree its excellence and its 
popularity. After the fourteenth number, Robert became joint- 
^itor, and the firm^ of William and Robert C. was established. 
By-the sterling merits both of the publishers and their works, it 
Soon l^came, and has ever since continued to be, one of the fore¬ 
most firms In the northern part of the kingdom. The people of 
Scotland have long regarded it with a feeing of national pride i 
not bestowed on any other firm however eminent. Among the I 


works published by them ore an Educational Course, Cyelopadia 
of English Literature (new ed. iSyfik and Eneyclopeedia of Uni¬ 
versal Kftowledge (1S6B, new ed. 1874]. These works are all 
meant for the people, but the literature and the instruction 
arc of a hi^h order of merit. Robert C. has also produced 
ineomparabry the most valuable biography of Robert Bums 
(4 vols. 1851), and has written on geology and antiquities. 
In 1863 the degree of LL.D. was conferred on him by St An¬ 
drew’s University. 'I'his di.stinguished autlior and arcnseologist 
died 17th March 1871. William C. has written book-s on Ame¬ 
rica, pamphlets on social questions, notes of travel, and a Memoir 
of Robert C., with Autobiographic Reminiscences of William C, 
(3d ed. 1S72). He gifted a free library and lecture-ball to his 
nalivc town of Peebles. In 1865 he was chosen Lord Provost 
of Edinbuigii, and signalised his nilc by a great scheme for the 
improvement of the city, of wliich Edinburgh is now witnessing 
the splendid result. 'Tlie career of both men piesents a fine 
example of tlic industrious, successful, and intellectual Scot. 

Chambers, Practice before a Judge or 'Vioe-Ohan- 
cellor at. This term of English law is applied to the arrange¬ 
ment of certain minor matters by the summary decision of a single 
judge at chambers. 

Chamnaery, the capital of the department .Savoie, France, lies 
ill a rich valley on the Leysc, 45 miles W.S.W. of Geneva, at an 
elevation of about 1000 feet aliove the sea. It is tlic see of an 
aichbishop, the scat of a superior tribunal, and of the Academy 
of Savoy, and has mamifaclures of gauze, silk-lace, Ic.atlier, liats, 
watches, &c., ami a tiade in iron and wine. J’op, (1872) 13,417. 

Ohambe'ze, an imiiortant river of Cciitial Aliica, form¬ 
ing the head-waters of the Luapula, rises in the Kitwcllc 
Mountains, 75 miles S. of Lake 'I'anganjika, flows S. and S.W., 
and enters tlie W. end of Lake liaiigwcolo, after a course of icxJ 
miles. It is I20o feel bro.ad before entering tlie lake, and has 
numerous tributaiics, of wliich the chief arc the Lokiitu, Mansia, 
Lokisctia, and Mapampa. Tlie C. was confounded with the 
Zambeze (q. v.) till Livingstone cxiilored the region in Feliruary 
1867. .See The Last Journals of David Livingstone (2 voln 
Lond. 1874). 

Oham'bord (Henri Charles Ferdinand Marie, Hieu- 
dozmb d’Artoia, Due de Bordeaux), Comte de, the 
representative of the cider or l.egilimisl branch of the Bourbons, 
giandson of Cliarlcs X. and son of Prince Charles Ferdinand 
d’Artois, Due de Berri (murdered February 14, 1820), and was 
born September 29, 1820. As the Due, at tlie lime of his 
death, left only a deuglitcr, there were great rejoicings on tlic 
occasion of C.’s birth seven months aUerwards, and be was 
iiaptizud in water brought from tlie Jordan by Chateaubriand, 
and termed ‘ the Child of Miracle.’ Cliarles X. attempted to 
abdjeate in favour of C. in 1830, but the French people 
banished the elder Rourlions, and C. along with them. C, 
then travelled tlirough Europe, lived for a time at Holyrood, 
and on the deatli of liis rival, tlie Due d’Angoulfme, in 1844, 
lield a court in llelgrave .square, and received the homage ot ail 
tlic Legitimists, In 1846 lie married the Princess Moiia-Theresa, 
daugiiter of the Duke of Modena, but is childless. After the 
fall of the Thiid Empire, and the capitulation of Paris in 1871, 
C. returned to France, and a ‘ fusion ' of I-egitimists and Orlean- 
ists was effected to support his claims to the throne as Henri 'V, 
Ill 1873 there was for a moment a probability that he would be 
proclaimed king, but the foolish and fanatical manifesto he 
issued, maintaining his divine right to the throne, and asserting 
his intention to maintain in its ancient integrity the temporal 
power of the Pope, has apparently blasted his prospects, 

Chambord, a village and ch&teau in the department Loire-et* 
Cher, France, 12 miles £. of Blois. The chftteau, one of the 
most magnificent structures in France, was begun by Franfois L 
(1526), and finished by Henri II., and has received many sub¬ 
sequent additions, containing now as many as 450 chambers. 
It was the temporary seat of the brilliant courts of Henri IL, 
Louis XIII., and Louis XIV.; and a ffite given here by the 
latter was the occasion on which Moliire first performed bis 
Bourgeois GentilhommevMfs'jo. Napoleon. I. iKstowed C. on 
Marshal Berthief, and in 1821 it was bought by the legitimist 
party and presented to the Due de Bordeaux, who derives from 
It the title of .Comte de C. (q. v.). 
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Obam'bre Azdent«' was the name of a court established in 
•S 3 S. in connection with an inquisitorial tribunal, by Franjois I. 
Its function was the extirpation of Iteresy. It was famed for the 
severity of its punishments, the most common l->eing, as its name 
would lead us to suppose, death by burning. It was very active 
under Henri II., whose entry into Paris in 1549 was signalised 
by a burning of heretics. In 1679 it was employed in investi¬ 
gating into the reports of poisoning c.ases which arose on the trial 
of the Marchioness Brinvillicrs, aft erwliirli time it does not appear 
to have ever again become active, and has long been abolished, 

Ohatnbre Introuva'ble (wldcli may be translated ‘Non¬ 
such Parliament'), was the ultra-royaiist Chamber of Dcputie,s 
which met on the second restoration of I.,ouis XVIII. under the 
presidency of I,aine, and whicli, led by Dc la iiourdonnayc, I>e 
yillile, and De Bouald, surprised everybody by its extreme leac- 
tionary policy. Tlie Chamber acted as if resolved to stamp out 
the possibility of revolution, and had the services of men who 
afterwards occupied a very diffeicnt position. Thus the bill to 
make more summary tlie jurisdiction of the I’revotal courts was 
under the charge of Royer-Collard and Cuvier. A ciucl law 
on sedition was also passed, but it was the famous debates on 
the amnesty tpiestion that mo-.t clcaily showed tlic spirit of the 
implacable Kigiil-Iiand Royalists, who oppo.sed the Cabinet, 
and insisted upon extending the classes of exception from the 
amnesty, and upon the policy of confiscation and banishment of the 
regicides implicated in the Hundred Days. DeSerre distinguished 
himself by moderate counsels in tins debate. Tlie leading dental 
champions on the right hand were De Castelbajac (who had a 
liill to take all restrictions from mortmain), Laclieze, Muiel 
(who wislied the clergy to recover the custody of civil rccordsl, 
De St Remain (who attacked tlie lay cliaracter of the univer¬ 
sities), De Ronald (who called for the abolition of divorce), and 
De lilangy (who opposed the continuance of ollicial pensions to 
married priests). Then the outrages against Protestants broke 
out in the departments of the .S.; Generals Ramal and Lagarde 
and Marshal Brune were murdeied, and it requiied ail the efforts 
of Fasquieu to secure a coiidemii.ation of t)ie inurdciers in tlic 
local tribunals. It was no doubt the spirit of the Right-hand 
Royalists (as expressed in a pamphlet by De Vitiolles, replied 
to by Guizot) tiiat made it impossible for tbe Government to 
pardon Marshal Ney. When tlie Cliamber met after adjoinn- 
inent, it was decidedly unpopular. Its chiefs got such nick¬ 
names as Conti actor for Burials, Gravedigger, Kattlcsn.ake, 
Dispenser of Holy Water, &c. Accordingly, in spite of tlie 
pleading of Chateaubriand, in his Monardite scion la Chartc, 
the King dissolved it, 14th August I bib. 

Ohameleon, a lizard genus belonging to tlie finiily Cltamc- 
UoniiJet, and represented liy the familiar C. Afneanus ol the X. 

of Africa and Egypt, so long 
\ celebrated for its power of al- 
tering the hue of its body when 
initated or alarmed. 'I'lie eye 
is large, and covered t>y a elr- 
ciilar lid formed of the united 
two lids, and pcifoiated in the 
if centre for the admission of light 
pupil. The tongue is 

_*°'’S fleshy, and can be pro- 

great celerity, so 

%•' ^ us to catch the insects upon 

which the C. feeds. The tail 
Chameleon. '* rounded and prehensile. 

'fhe body is compressed, and 
covered by small granules or scales, so as to lesemble shagreen. 
The lep are well developed, the toes being situated so a.s to 
form two equal and opposable sets in each foot, and are thus 
adapted to aid the creature in its arboreal life. 'I'he lungs are 
of very large size. The C. is confined to the warmer regions of 
the eastern hemisphere, and is slow m its movements. Various 
species, besides the familiar one above noticed, are known, and 
of these, C, Petersii and C. bifurcus, or the laige-napcd C., are 
familiar (bnns. The latter occurs in Madagascar, India, &c,, 
and is so named from the muzzle in the mtiles being deeply cleft. 

These reptiles have long been celebrated for tbeir power of 
changing the hues of their bodies. The usual colour of the C. 
is green, although in Britain it appears to alter to a yellowish 
or greenish grey. It may even range through the shades of 


green, blue, violet, and yellow—all of which are hues allied to 
green. The mode in which the change of hue is effected is 
similar to that seen in the Cephatopeda or cuttlefishes, and con- 
i sists of colour-cells ifhromatophora), which exist in the deep 
; layer of tlie skin; and by allerii^ the position of these cells, 
seen through the transparent upper skin, the characteristic colour 
clianges are produced. The influence of light and hf the ner¬ 
vous system liave mucli to do with the changes of colour. 

Chameleon Mineral is the name sometimes given to man- 
ganate of potash (K.jMiiOi) on account of the curious cliauees of 
colour which take jilace in its aqueous solution if left to itself. 
'I'hcse changes in the tint of tlie solution are caused by the gra¬ 
dual decomposition of mangaiiate of potash (solution of which is 
green) into permanganate ol potash (solution of which i.s carmine 
coloured). 

3(Ka.\Ii^) + = zKMnO, -k |tu^ -1- 4KHO 

Maiigauale ol Peim.'inganaie Binoxide Caustic 

l*otash. orPota.b. of Manganese. Potash. 

M. is readily obtained by fusing together equal weights of 
biiioxide of manganese and caustic jmtasli. 

Cham'fering (Port, chanfrar, ' to slope or hollow’), cutting 
or paring off tlic edge of anything originally 1 iglit-anglcd. If the 
new plane is besides rcndcied slightly concave, it is called a 
hollow chamfer. In Gothic architecture there are frequently 
ornamontal terminations to a cliamfcred surface. 

Cham’ier, Frederic, an ICnglisli novelist of French extrac¬ 
tion, was lioru in l.oniion in 179b, and died November I, 1870. 
He may be de.snibcd as an inferior Marryat, like whom he 
served in tlie navy before he began literary labour. He wrote 
many novels, some of which, such as Best Brace, The Arethusa, 
Tom Jlowlhte, Jack Adams, &c., have liecn very popular, both 
here and on tlie Continent, and a Kevtew of the French Revolu¬ 
tion of 1848. 

Chamiss'o, Adelbort von, properly Louis Charles Ade¬ 
laide de Cbamisso de Boncourt, an eminent German lyric 
jioet, was bom, ayih January 1781, in tlie Castle of Boncourt, 
in Champagne. 1 lis family emigrated in 179010 Prussia. C. 
was at first (179b) p-age to the Queen of Prussia, then served in 
tbe Prussian army, but a.s a Frencliman by birth would not fight 
against liis former coitiilrymen ; took part in an expedition (1814) 
to iliscover the N.W. I’assage, and filially obtained a situation in 
the Botanical Garden of Beilin, wlicre he died, 2lst August 1838. 
C. W'as great as a naturalist, but still greater os a poet. Ills 
Gesammcltc ITcrhc were published at I.cipsic in 1836-39 (5th ed. 
1804), and are inaiked both by tiumour and a romantic imagina¬ 
tion. They embrace ballads, songs, &c. Humour is the chief 
rliaracteiisiU: of his popular fiction of Beler Schleminl (7th ed. 
i860), whiclt is .an amusing story of a man that loses his shadow. 
See Hitzig’s Bu\^raphit rvn (•’. nchtl Briefsoechsel, editei^ by 
Kiii z (2 VO Is. 18^). 

Obam'ois (Rupuapra .a genus of Antelopes (q. v.l, 

of goat-like conformation, inhabiimg the prcrij'itous steeps of 
the Alps, Pyrenees, and other _ 

F.uropean mountain ranges. Tlie 
horns arc peculiar in their con- 
formation, lisiiig stiaight fiom 
the top of the some 

and curving suddenly 
backwards to form a pair of hook- 
like processes. The colour is a 
yellowish-brown on the upper 
jjarts, and lighter lielow, the 
spineorback ridge being maiked 
by a black stripe. The winter 

fur is darker than the summer Chamola ‘ 

coat. The face is marked by a . 

dark band of colour, whicli runs from each angle of the mbulb 
to the eye, and around each eye forms a dark circle. The horns 
are of black colour, and have a polished appearance. When 
riill-grown, these forms may average 2 feet in height, the horns 
being from 5 to 8 inches long. The food consists in ttiminer of 
mountain herbs and grasses, and in winter of sprigs of fir, pine, 
and juniper trees. The flesh has a peculiar flavour, owing to 
the diet. The skin is largely employed In the manofocture of 
the well-kiK.wn G.-leather, used for a variety of purposes in this 
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and other countries. Tlie hind-legs »re lu^er than the fore- 
limbs, and aid the C. in ascending steep dim, whilst the rudi¬ 
mentary hoofs placed on the back of the feet assist it in gaining 
a firm foothold in its perilous descents. These animals are very 
agile and wary. They are exceedingly acute and sensitive, botti 
through the senses of eight and smeO. They live in small herds, 
and on one member of the flock devolves the duty of watching 
for enemies, and of dving due alarm. C.-hunting is one of the 
most dangerous of Alpine pursuits. 

Oham'omUe. See Camomile. 

Oham'ond, St, a manufacturing town in the department of 
Loire, France, on the Jauon, 7 miles E.N.E. of St Etienne by 
railway. It has large iron-foundries, silk-factories, and works 
for the construction of steam-engines. Pop. (1872) 12,3(82. C. 
possesses the mins of a ch&teau built by the Counts of Forez. 

Oham'oTUiy or Oham'onix, also Charn'orns and Cam- 
muni'ta (Lab Campus nmnitus), a wild and beautiful vale in 
the department of Haute Savoie, France, about 13 miles long 
and 2 broad, lies far away from all higli roads, at a height of 
2150 feet above the Lake of Geneva. The village of C. on the 
Atve (pop. 2415) if much visited by tourists. From the vale 
of C. the ascent of Mont Blanc is usually made. 

Champagne', a former province of France, was bounded N. 
by tlie Ardennes, E. by Lorraine, S. by Burgundy, and \V. by 
the Isle de France and Picardy, and had an area of 9997 sq. 
miles, and a pop. of 1,238,72a It is in great part a plain, 
from 300 to 600 feet high, and is divided into a dry and 
wretched district in the N.E. {C. Pouilleuse), and the fertile 
region of the’'S.W., famous alike for the production of flints 
and of the wine to which the province gives name. Its capital 
was Troyes on the Seine. C. formed a part of ancient Gallia, 
conquered by Caesar, and later fell into the hands of the Franks, 
but was ruled from the 1 ith c by semi-independent counts. It 
was annexed to the French crown by the marriage of Philippe 
IV. with Joanna, heiress of Navarre, in 1284, and was incor¬ 
porated formally by Philippe VI. in 1328. During the cam¬ 
paigns of 1792 and 1814, C. was the principal scene of the 
fighting. After the Revolution the province was split into the 
departments of Ardennes, Aube, Marne, and Ilaute-Mamc, and 
parts of Aisne, Yonne, Seine-Marne, and Meuse. See Arbois 
de Jubainville’s Histoire des Dues el des Comtes de C. {5 s'ols. Par. 

1859-63). 

Champagne Wine, an effervescent wine, named from the 
district of France in which it is prepared. C. is chiefly 
manufactured from the same dark gmpc—the black pineau — 
used in making Burgundy, and is kept uncolourcd by having the 
husks removed before the fermentation of the must or juice sets 
in. After the must has undergone the first fermentation, it is 
carefully clarified by isinglass mixed with a proportion of sugar, 
and in this state it is bottled up and fastened with wire as it 
comes into the market. It is then put to undergo a further fer¬ 
mentation in rooms having a rather high temperature, and the 
progress of the fermentation is marked by tlie liqueur assuming a 
ropy appearance, and by the occasion.!! bursting of a buttle 
through the pressure of the carbonic acid gas which is generated. 
After the wine htis again cleared itself the bottles are uncorked, 
and the yeast which has been made to collect under the cork is 
removed. A small quantity of sweetened liqueur is then added, 
varying in quantity according as the wine is desired ‘ sweet ’ or 
‘dry.’ It ts now corked, wired, covered with the tinfoil, and 
labelled, ready for the market The most esteemed brands of 
C. are Veuve Clicquot, Moet ct Cliandon, Mumm, Koederer, and 
lleidsieck. There la very good reason to believe that a large 
proportion of wine sold os C, is spurious, and either prepared 
from fruit juices other than the grape, or by artificially aerating 
atill white wines, 

Oham'party, or Champerty- (lit partnership; Fr. champ 
^'tit Lat, campus partitus, ‘land snared or divided’), in 
English law, is a bargain with a plaintiflf or defendant to 
share the land, debt, or other matter in dispute if he prevails 
at law, the Champertor agreeing to cany on the suit at his 
own cost The contract is not only void in equity, but It is 
crhninal. No one is permitted to assign any interest or con¬ 
tingent profit of a matter in disptite, or to enter into an agree- 
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ment tO'share it with any one, on consideration of his recovering 
it and bearing the expenses. In Strachan v. Sranehi a gift from 
an heir-at-law resident abroad, on the death of his ancestor, 
ignorant of hU rights, to one who had given him information and 
supported him in recovering his rights, was set aside, as was also 
a bond for;C2000, payable in the event of success, in considera- 
tion of £1000 advanced for carrying on the suit, Lord Ros- 
lya observing that the transaction savoured of C. The analo¬ 
gous term in Scotch law is Pactum de guota Otis (q. v. under 

I’ACTUM ILUCITUM). 

Cham’pignon, the French name for mushrooms, but in 
Britain only applied to Agarieus (Marasmius) Oreades —the 
‘ Scotch Bonnets’—which is one of the edible species. 

Cham'pion (either Old Eng. cempa, ‘a warrior’—compare 
Ger. kampfen, ‘to fight’—or the Lat. campus, ‘a field’— i.e., of 
battle), a man who, according to agreement, fights a public 
combat on his own or another pcrsoa'.s account. Champions 
are mentioned as early as the reign of Charlemagne. In the 
early part of the middle ages the judicial combat was fought by 
a C. on behalf of women, children, aged and infirm persons, and 
also of ecclesiastics. It was a profession, and was not considered 
an honourable one. But later on in the ages of chiv.alry a knight 
who entered the li.sts on behalf of any one incapable of self- 
defence was called a C., and then the name began to carry with 
it more dignity. In England tiic ancient office of C. of tlie crown 
was held by the family of Dymocke from the twentieth year of 
the reign of Edward I. A member of this family appeared in 
Westminster Hall at every coronation in complete armour, and 
proclaimed, by herald, a challenge to wage battle with any man 
who should three times gainsay the title of the new monarch. 
This form was last gone through at the coronation of William 
IV. by Mr Henry Dymocke, at whose decease, without male 
heirs, the office became extinct, 

Ghamplain’, a lake between the states of New York and 
Vermont, with its northern extremity in the Dominion of Can¬ 
ada, named after Samuel C., who discovered it in 1609, and 
emptying itself into the St Lawrence by the Richelieu. It is 
about 120 miles long, and varies in breadth from J to 15 miles ; 
Is navigable for ships of 100 tons, and is connected at its south¬ 
ern extremity with the Hudson by a canal. C. abounds in salmon, 
shad, and other fish. The chief towns on its banks are Burling¬ 
ton on the E., Whitehall at the S., and Plaltsburg on the W, 

Champoll’ion, Jean Frai^oie, surnamed Xie Jeune, was 
bom 23d December 1790, at Figeac (department of Lot). He 
showed great precocity in the acquisition of Oriental alphabets 
and ill drawing medals. His first idea was to reconstruct the 
geography of Egypt under the Pharaohs, by collecting the names 
of districts and towns found in Greek and Latin authors, and by 
detecting the Coptic element in such names as had been overlaid 
by Hebrew and Arabic. In 1807 he made at Paris the acquain¬ 
tance of Milan, De bacy, and Van Pnet, and got access at the 
College of P'rance to the valuable Coptic manu.scripts which had 
been taken from the congregation of the Propaganda at Rome. 
He worked at a Ctmtic grammar and a dictionary, which he be¬ 
lieved would give a key to the hieroglyphics, and in 1808 by a com¬ 
parison with a demotic or enchorial papyrus, he identified in the 
Rosetta inscription the twenty-five letters mentioned by Plutarch. 
Next year C. became Professor of History at the new University of 
Grenoble. In 1814 appeared L’Pgypte sous ks Pharaons (2 vols.), 
the geographical-descriptive part of a work in which he intended 
to treat of all Egyptian civilisation. After the second Restora¬ 
tion he added Geography to his chair. In 1822 he read at Parts 
the brilliant essays on the Demotic and the Hieratic writing, 
maintaining that the latter was a shorthand equivalent of the 
full hieroglyphic, and his letter to M. Dacicr on the phonetic 
hieroglyphics used in the inscription on Egyptian monuments of 
the titles, the names, and surnames of the Greek and Roman 
sovereign-s. In the latter he claimed to have deciphered the. 
names Ptolemy, Alexander, Berenice, Arsines, Cleopatra, and 
the word autocrator. In 1824 appeared his chief work, Priis 
du Systlme HUraglyphigue, which is accompanied by a volume 
of plates and explanations of the three elements into which he 
resolved Egyptian writing—the figurative, the ideographic, atod 
tlie alphabetic. C. afterwards visited, and in various forms tyrote 
upon, the Drovetti collection at Turin, the Salb collection at Leg¬ 
horn, the papyri in the Vatican Libra^, and the royal collections 
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of Florence and Naples. In the first he deciphered the roytd 
chronologictd pap^s; in the second, a basso-relievo represent* 
ing the infancy of Sesostris. On his return to France he oecame 
keeper of the new Egyptian Museum of the Louvre, in which he 
lectured on Eg^tian archscology. This course was afterwards 
transferred to the College of France. Charles X. sent C. with a 
staff of draughtsmen to Egypt and Nubia, the result of which was 
a valuable collection of classified drawings of the monuments. 
An essay in 1831 on the notation of time m Egypt was followed 
by the Crammaire Egyptiennt, ou Principes Cmeraux de VLcri- 
turt Sacrie Egyptimnt, appliquPe d la Kept esentation di la Ijingue 
parUe, not published till 1836. He had only finished the pro¬ 
spectus of agieat work on the industry, religion, government, and 
astronomy of Egypt, when death came, at Paris, 4th March 1832. 
His manuscripts were thought of so much importance that they 
were acquired by the state by a special law; most of them, 
including the Grammatre ligyptitnne, being subsequently pub¬ 
lished by his brother.—Jeair-Jacques ChampoUion-Fieeac, 
the elder brother of the preceding, born at Figeac in 1778, was 
librarian and Professor of Greek at Grenoble, and latterly 
held the post of librarian to Napoleon HI. He has written 
largely on French and other antiquities. We may mention his 
A’ouvelles Ricktrehts sur let Patois ou Idiomts yulgaires de la 
Prance (1809); Annales des Lagides, on Chronologie dcs Rots 
Grets d’Egypte, Successeurs d'Alexandre le Grand (2 vols. t8i9,); ' 
Traitf ilimentaire d’ArchMogie (1843! ; Traiti (lementairc de 
Chronologie (1843); the historical and descriptive part of Silvcs- 
tre’s Paleographie Universelle (1839-41) ; UP.gypte Ancienne et 
Moderne, 1840 (in the Univers Pittoresque) ; editions of mediseval 
charters and fragments.—Aims Champollion-Figeac, sou 
of the preceding, has edited several important historical works, 
such as the Memoirs of 'I’urenne, Francis of Guise, Omer Talon, 
and Cardinal de Retz. lie has also written Ix Cardinal de 
Reiz aprls la Fronde (1843). 

Ohanok-Salessi (‘Pot Castle’), or Kale Sultanieh, a 
town of Turkey in Asia, vilayet of ISrussa, 116 miles W. of Brussa, 
has a strong castle which commands the Dardanelles. It is 
named from this castle and from its manufacture of pottery. 
Pop. 4000. 

Ohanoe may be fairly defined as a term which we use to de¬ 
note the operation of cause of which we are ignorant. Thus, it 
would be said that the tides ebb and (low according to law, but 
that it is an affair of C. whether a given futuie day be a rainy or 
a dry one. This simply means that in the former case we know 
the cause, and can calculate on its operation ; and that in the 
latter case we do not know the cause, and caimot calculate on 
its operation. But religion and science unite in teaching us that 
every event has a cause, although it may lie beyond the scope of 
human vision; and, therefore, that the power which regulates the 
weather is just as fixed in its operation as that wliich regulates the 
tides. Religion excludes the idea—if the idea be possible—of 
effect without cause, as inconsistent with belief in Divine govern¬ 
ment j while science demonstrates that, in effects produced by 
causes of which we are ignorant, there is, nevertheless, a regu¬ 
larity of result which proves the existence of cause, and not un- 
frequently leads to the discovery of it: thus, we find that the 
marriage-rate in England in the lower classes, jn a given year, 
may be almost absolutely predicted from the price of wheat dur¬ 
ing that year. ‘ The marriages again,’ says the Registrar-General 
(34th Report), ‘ by a natural law determine the birth-rate, which 
in its turn becomes one of the factors that in combination deter¬ 
mine the death-rate j and thus the sequence of events by which 
the life of communities is sustained completes it.self.’ When 
there are confiicting forces bearing on the determination of an 
event, thmr relativelorce expresses itself according to a law called 
the Law of PiobabiUty, See Probability, Law of. 

Ohan'cel (Lat cantelli, ‘ railings, a lattice ’), the eastern divi¬ 
sion of a church, separated generally from the nave by an arch 
wi& steps, and sometimes screened off with lattice-work, which 
prevents intrusion by the people, but does not hinder either seeing 
or hearing. The rector or vicar has the freehold in the C., and 
It is his duty’to keep it in repair. No monument can be set up 
in the C. without the consent of the ordinary incumbent, 

OhAnosllor (Int. eaneellarim) was originally the nota^ or 
secretary of the Roman emperor, and received nis name either 
because he was empowered to eantel at cross out expressions in 



the imperial edicts, or because he sat with his master istlra ran. 
eetlos, within the latticed railings that prevented the emperor 
from being crowded by the people while administering justice. 
There is an officer of state bearing this title in most European 
countries ; but the duties and powers of the office vary. For¬ 
merly there was a C. of France, whose functions were almost 
equally important with those now exercised by the C. of Eng¬ 
land. The office was abolished at the Kcvolution, and, though 
subsequently revived, many of its duties were trnn.sferred to (he 
Minister of Justice, who continues to discharge them. In the 
Church of Rome each bishop has liis C. 

Chancellor, Lord. —TheL. C. of England is the liighcst tem¬ 
poral officer under the crown. He is the confidential adviser 
of the sovereign in state affairs, and is railed the ' keeper of the 
king’s conscience.’ He is appointed to office"hy the delivery of 
the great seal into his custody. He is a^rivy councillor ex 
ojfficio, and Speaker of the House of I.ouls by ptescriplion. He 
lias tile appointment of all the justices of the peace throughout 
tile kingdom. In I'ingland he is the guardian of all infants, idiots, 
and lunatics, and has the general superintendence of all chatit- 
able institutions, in his ludicial capacity he exercises the very 
extensive jurisdiction of the division of the supreme Court of 
Chancery. (See Chancery, Court OF.) Ail patents, commis¬ 
sions, warraiir.s, iVc., from tlie crown are examined by the C. before 
being signed. The salary of the office is ;^io,ooo a year, with 
an annuity of ,(,'5000 on retirement. For many centuries the 
chancellors, like most state functionaries, were ecclesiastics, and 
an office so confidential couhl not fail to grow in importance, 1 
so that the king’s clerk gradually cnlargeil his powers, and from 
chief scribe and reader became the confidential adviser of his 
.sovereign. From having merely to affix the king’s seal to judi¬ 
cial writs or mandates, he became a powerful judge, sitting in 
the Aulior Re^ta as its chief legal director, or in the marble chair 
of Westminster Hall, with a great marble table before him, 
covered with the writs and charters wailing to be sealed in his 
jiresencc with the great seal of England. 

Chancellor of a Cathedral is an officer who superintends 
arrangements for the celebration of leligious service. 

Chamellor of a Diocese is an officer who advises the bishop in 
questions of civil l.iw. He must at least have the university de¬ 
gree of Master of Aits. He m.ay hear certain cases on belialf ol 
the bishop, but in some cases tlie bishop must sit in person. 

Chancellor of an University is usually the highest officer con¬ 
nected with an university. .Sec University. 

Chancellor of Scotland. —This office was abolislied at the union 
with ICngfiand in 1707. 1 'hc C. of S. was an officer of very 
great importance. He presided in the Scotch Parliament and 
III all couits of judicature, and had direction of the Chanceiy. 
(See Chancery or CnANCV.i,iJtKV.) He had the custoHy of the 
Great Seal (q. v.), and was chief counsellor to the king, taking 
precedence of all others ratione ojfieii. On the abolition of the 
office, a keeper of tlie great seal was appointed, who acts minis¬ 
terially in affixing the seal to the writs passing under it. The 
last C. of S. was the Earl of Seatield, wlio held the office at the 
Union. The first was Constantine, Earl of Fife, in.the leign of 
Alexander I. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer. See E.\(.HEQuei(. 

Obance Medley, and Cband Medley or Melld, are legal 
expressions borrowed from the French. Tlie foinier means a 
casual affray, the latter an affray in passion. They are admitted 
as pleas in mitigation of the offence of Homicide (q. v.). 

Oban'cery. In former times the office or chamber in which 
the Chancellor (q. v.) performed his functions was called the C, 
It was generally divided by lattice-work (eaneelli), the outer 
half for the accommodation of the people, the inner for the ac¬ 
commodation of the Chancellor and subordinate officers. 

Chatuery or Chaneellaty of Scotland is an office in • the 
General Register House of Edinburgh, managed by the Director 
of C. and his deputies. In it are recorded charters, patents of 
dignities, gifts of office, remissions, legitimations apTOinted to 
pass the great or the quarter seal. All writs passing through C. 
ore recorded before they are given out to be sealed. 

Chancery, Court of, is in England the division of the Supreme 
Court next to the House of Lords in jurisdiction. This is dther 
ordinary or exit aordinary ; ip the first, procedure is according 
to common law ; in the last, it may by equity abate the rigour of 
the common law, and afford a remedy to which common law li 
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huidequate; but when that Is adequate, the C. of C. wiU not in¬ 
terfere. It will not entertain a suit for any amount under £\a, 
except in case of charity. Several modem statutes have been 
passed affecting the C. of C., bat the wneral orders still chiefly 
guide its practice. These were consmidated in i860, and the 
regulations as to fees and charges condensed and arranged in 
one volume under the au-spices of Lord Chelmsford. Alterations 
and additions have since been made, especially by the Supreme 
Courts of Judicature Acts of 1873 and 1875. The Lord Clian- 
cellor is the highest judicial officer in the kingdom. He is a 
privy councillor by his office, and Speaker of the House of Lords 
by prescription. Assistant to and subordinate to the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor are the M.astcr of the Rolls and three Vice-Chancellors, 
liach of the judges presides over a separate tribunal, and any 
cause or motion may be brought before them, except such as 
relate to lunatics, which are always heard by the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor. Those interested in questions cognisable by the C. of C. 
are now empowered to state special cases for the opinion of the 
court, by which means the expense and delay of a lawsuit may 
be prevented. 

Ohandairee', a town in the state of Gwalior, Central India, 
100 miles N. of Bhopal, near the river Hetwa, has a strong fort 
and extensive ruins of caravanserais and mosques. It was for¬ 
merly a place of importance, became infested with freebooters 
under Mahratta rule, and was brouglU under British control by 
the treaty of 1844. Pop. 8000. 

Ohandemagore', a town and petty territory (2330 acres), 
belonging to France, within the province of Bengal, and on tlic 
left bank of the Hoogly. The town is 21 miles N. of Calcutta by 
railway, and has a pop. of some 30,000, who are mainly natives. 
Its trade, which was at one time little inferior to that of Calcutta, 
has lieen greatly injured by the silting up of the river. Founded 
by the French in 1676, C. was captured by Clive in i 7 S 7 i but 
restored in 1763 ; again taken by ttic Biitish in 1793, and once 
more restored in 1816. 

Chandler, Dr Bichard, a learned English antiqnap'i horn 
in Hampshire in 1738, and educated at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, fii-st distinguished himself by the publication in 1763 
of Marmora Oxonimsia. Next year he was sent by the Dilet¬ 
tanti Society to make observations in Greece and Asia Minor, 
the result of which appeared in his Ionian Antiquities (1769)- 
In 1773 he was presented to the living of VVorldham in Hamp¬ 
shire, and afterwards to tliat of Tilehurst in Berks. In 1774 
published Ittscriptionts Antiquoe fleruque nondum edilee, in Asia 
Minore el Gracia prasertim Atkenis eollecta, and in 1775 76 
his Travels in these countries. His I.ipr of William oj Waytt- 
flrU was not published till after his death, which took place at 
Tilehurst, 9th February 1810, 

Ohandore', a town in the district of Ahmednuggar, province 
of Bombay, British India, 150 miles N. E. of Bomliay. It is de¬ 
fended by a strong hill-fort, and has some slight trade. Pop. 
about Soexx It originally belonged to Holkar, but capitulated 
to the British in 1804, was temporarily re.stored, and finally 
ceded to Biitain in 18iS, 

Ohazid'os Clause is the name given, from its being origi¬ 
nally proposed in 1831 by the Marquis of Chandos, afterwards 
Duke of Buckingham, to a clause in the Reform Act of 1832, 
which gave the county franchise to tenants-at-will paying a rent 
of SO a year. Although strongly opposed on the ground that 
it would place county elections at the mercy of landowners, it was I 
ultimately carried by 272 to 32 votes. Under the latest Reform 
Act, that of 1867, occupants of lands of a rateable value of ;^I2 
a year are entitl^ to the county franchise. 

Choadpore, a town in the district of Bijnour, N.W. Pro¬ 
vince, British India, 80 miles N.E. of Delhi, in a hilly country. 
Pop. (1872) 11,286. 

Changrar'ztier, Nloolos Aime Thdodule, a French gene- i 
ral, was bom at Autuii, April 26, 1793. Entering the army, he 
distinguished liimself so much in Algeria, that, in 1848, he took 
Cavaignac's place as Governor-General. He subsequently com¬ 
manded the garrisons and National Guard of Paris during the 
revolutionary excesses of 1848 and 1849, and suppressed the 
insurrectionary movements of the, time. He was, however, 
opposed to the ambitious schemes of Prince Louis Napoleon, j 
and was in consequence imprisoned after the coup dlHat oi De- i 
94 


.cember 2, 1851. Under the Third Empire he lived in exile till 
the Franco-German war of 1870, when he fought for his country, 
and was imprisoned with Marshal Baxaine in Metz. After peace 
ivas made he returned to France, aided in the reorganisation of 
the French army, and was elected a senator in the new French 
Assembly of 1876, created W the republican constitution of the 
previous year. He died at Paris, 14th February 1877. 


14th February 1877. 


ChangelinB*, a term applied, during the belief in elves and 
fairies, to a weakly child, peevish, and Irackward in walking and 
speaking, which was supposed to be an elf substituted by feiries 
for the fine infant that had been bom. According to this belief, 
the substitution could only take place before the child was chris¬ 
tened, and hence it was carefully watched till that rite was per¬ 
formed. 

Ohan'gi, the juice of Coriaria thymifolia, of a reddish colour, 
hut which in a few hours after exposure turns black. In B. 
America, during the Spanish r/gime, state documents were 
written with it. It is said that it does not corrode steel pens, and 
that the writing made with it is more indelible than that with 
orJinaiy artificially-made ink. 

Gbami'el, English. See English Channel. 

Ohannel Islands, a well-known group in the English Chan¬ 
nel, of which the principal menibeis are Jersey, Guernsey Al¬ 
derney, and Sark, described under tiicir respective names. They 
lie about 80 miles S. of the English coast, and some 10 miles \V. 
of tile peninsula of Cotenlin in Normandy, with a total area ol 
112 sq. miles, and a jiop. (1871) of 90,596. 'I’lie C. I. have be¬ 
longed to England since llie Conquest, and are now all that 
remain to it of the Dukedom of Normandy. See Professor An- 
sted and R. G. Latham, The C. I. (1862). 

Ohann'ing, William Ellery, was liorn at Newport, Rhode 
Island, U.S., April 7, 1780. Ills father was an extensive mer¬ 
chant. He graduated at Harvard College in 1798, and after acting 
as a private tutor in Virginia, became minister of a Congregational 
church in Boston. At first he was allied with no theological 
party, though afterwards lie became a realous Unitariarr. C. was 
a very popular preacher, and gained wide reputation Iry his ser¬ 
mons, which were published in 1812. He was made D.D. in 
1820, and in 1822 visited England and the Continent. During 
his later years he devoted himself to criticism and discussion of 
social questions, proving himself an earnest advocate of social 
reforms and negro emancipation. He died at Bennington, Ver¬ 
mont, October 2, 1842. He was sincere, pious, and pure-spirited. 
Coleridge said he had ‘ the love of wisdom and the wisdom of 
love.’ His Unitarianism was deeply coloured by scriptural 
sentiment. It was quite distinct from the Rationalism of Parker, 
and had not even much in common with the system of Priestley. 
C.’s works—of which the chief are Essay on National Literature 
(1823), Llemarks on the Character and Writing's of John Milton 
(1826), Character and Writings of FLnSlon (1829), Negro Slavery 
{1835), Self-Culture —though seldom profound or moving, 

are marked by earnestness of tone, judiciousness, and el^ance 
of style. See Memoir of C., by his nephew, W. H. Channing 
(3 vols. I2mo, Bost. 1848 ; 2 vols. Lonu. 1850}. 

Chantill'y, a town in the department Oise, France, on the 
Nonette, 23 miles N.N.E. of Paris by railway. It has a famous 
racecourse, and is noted for its industry in black lace. Pop. 
(1872) 3335. Anne de Montmorency built here a splendid 
chiteau, where the great Cond^ spent the decline of his lifey in 
the occasional society of Boileau, Bossuet, Racine, and MoUire. 
'Fhe building was partly destroyed on the outbreak of the Revolu¬ 
tion of 1793. It IS surrounded by a finely wooded park of 6700 
acres. 

Chan'trey, Blr Francis, an oninent English sculptor, bom 
at Jordanthorpe, Derbyshire, 7th April 1781, was the son of a 
carpenter, and at the age of sixteen was apprenticed to a carver 
and gilder. He early showed a distinctive ability in drawing 
and modelling, went to London in the beginning eff the century, 
commenced to study at the Rq^al Academy (of which he became 
a member in 1818), and exhibited a bust in 1805 which won the 
high approbation of Nollekens. He established his fame by 
his colossal busts of Howe, St Vincent, Duncan, and Nelson, for 
Trinity House and Greenwich Hospi^ He modelled an im¬ 
mense number of busts, including those of most (d the celebii- 
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tie* of hi* time, and nmong his hest-known statues are those of 
George IV, in Edinburgh, Brighton, and I«ndon, and the Duke 
of V^llington in front of the Royal Exchange, I,ondon. Hi* 
conceptioiu were seldom ideal—never poetic. Truth, expres¬ 
sion lull of chaiacter, and conventional but always graceful 
arapery are the characteristics of his busts. He was knighted 
in 1837, and died S5th November 1841, leaving a fortune of 
,^100,000, to be retained for the use of Lady C. during her life¬ 
time, and after that event to be remitted to the Council of the 
Royal Academy, who were empowered to use the interest of that 
sum—^less a few small annuities—‘for the promotion of British 
art.' Lady C. died 3d January 1875, and the interest of C.’s 
fortune, amounting to about j^3<xx) a year, is now received by 
tbe Royal Academy, to be expended, according to tlie wish of the 
testator, in the purchase of the best works in sculpture or paint¬ 
ing executed in Great Britain. Sec Holland’s Mfniorials cf Sir 
Francis C. (bond. 1851), and Jones’s Recollections of the Life of C. 
(Lond. 1849). 

Ohan'try (Fr. chanterie, fr<)m chanter, 'to sing’), a term 
applied botli to the office or benefice which provided for tlie 
chanting of masses for the souls of the founder and his friends, 
and also to the little chapel in or attached to the cathedral or 
parish church in which the masses were performed. The tomb 
of the donor was generally erected in the middle of a C., and 
the endowments wcie either in lands or revenues. Tlie emolu¬ 
ments derived from the office of chanting-priest in these little 
chapels were cageily sought after, as may be inferred from 
Obaucer's beautiiul sketch of the ‘ I’oic Pctsouii,' in the prologue 
to the Canfeihiry Tules :— 

* Ife bCile not his bcnfficc to luiyre, 

And Icfte his sch<*frp encomhicd in the iiiyie; 

And ran to I.onduiie, unto scyntc roiik.s, 

Tq seeken him a chauntrne for soul<'s.* 

Chanteries were dissolved by Henry VIH., and liis decree was 
confirmed by Act of Parliament, i Edward VI. c. 14. 

Cha'oa (from a Gr. verb signifying to yawn or gape), that 
vacant immeasurable space antecedent to the creation of the 
wuild, out of which, according to the ancient cosmogonies, gods, 
men, and all things sprang. He.si(>d makes C. the mother of 
ICrebus and Nox. It is generally conceived of as implying con¬ 
fusion and disorder, and as the opposite of kosmos. 

Chaos Islands, a small group of i-.lcts at the mouth of Algo.a 
Bay, S. coast of Africa, 35 miles K. of Port Elizabeth. 

Ohap'books, so called because sold by the Ch.apman (<]. v.), 
a homely kind of literature, once extremely popular, and foiin- 
iiig almost the sole reading of the humbler classes, especially in 
the rural districts. They .arc now very scarce, and are eagcily 
sought after by the bibliomaniac. The volumes of the more 
recent C. generally consisted each of a twenty-four page single 
sheet, price one penny, and were illustrated liy one or more 
execrable woodcuts. Most of them were what would now 
be deemed offensively coarse, and even gros-s ; but allowance 
must be made for the altered condition of society, and for tlie 
change in the public taste. Consequently such of them as aie 
still republished are excised and expurgated till their cliaraclei 
and spirit have evaporated. The older C. were printed in black- 
letter, and their contents were of a miscellaneous character, con¬ 
sisting of songs, ballads, wonderful tales, dream-books, &c. 
Some account of them may be found in Notices of Fugitive 
TYaets, and C., and in Descriptive Notices of Popular English 
Histoims, by J. O. Halliwell. A similar service was rendered 
to French literature of this class in 1854 by M. Chailcs Nizard 
in his Histoire dt la^ Uttfrature du Col^rtage, and Mr John 
Fraser has partially carried out a design long contemplated by 
the late William Motherwell, by publishing at New York in 
1873 two parts of The Humorous C. of Scotland, in which 
some account is given of the more popular brochures, and of 
Dugald Graham, bellman or town-cricr of Glasgow, who wrote, 
cither in whole or in part, many of the best of these. His 
History of the Rebellion of 1745, first published as a chapbook, 
vr-as an especial favourite with Sir Walter Scott 

OhapalA the largest Mexican lake, lies on the table¬ 

land of Anabuiys, in the province of Michoacan, has an area of 
about 1300 so, miles, and is studded with numerous islands. It 
empties into Ute Pacific by* the Rio Grande or Kio Santiago, of 
-whibh it is only tn expansioo. 


Ohapcl iflx. -chapelte. Low Lat capeila; originally the place 
in which was preserved the eappa or cope of St Martin, but after 
the 7th c. applied to any sanctuary containing any relics)^ came to 
signify a separate erection attached to a church or cathedral, a 
domestic oratory, and also a pl.ace of worship for a corporalo 
body, such as a university C. 'I'he name is now generally applied 
to a place of worship built apait from the parish church/ such a* 
cliapels of ease or dissenting chapels. 'J'he word also denotes 
the ecclesiastical staff of a sovereign, the divine office when re¬ 
cited by the Pope with the clergy of bis iiousehnld, and tbe 
working staff' of a printing-office, the last meaning being a relic 
of the first printing-office in England, wliirli was set up by 
Caxton in Westminster Abbey. 

Chapelle, the name of six small towns of France, of which 
the ]>rincipal aie—1. O.-sur-Erdre, in tlic department Loirc- 
Infcrieure, with well-known mineral springs,|fnd a pop. (1872) 
of 2610.—2. C.-de-Qwinchay, dejiartmcnt of Saone ct-Ixiiie, 
has a trade in wine, timber, and c.attle. Pop. 2130.—3. La-C.- 
la-Keine, in the department Seine-et-Mame, 37 miles S.F., of 
Paris, near Foiitaincliloaii, has a church of tlie rsth c., and a 
pop. (1.S72) of 737. 

Chapello do For. See IIei.mi.i’. 

Chap'eron (Fr. chaperon, ‘a hood,’ a dim. of chape, from Lat. 
caput, ‘ the bead a cap worn by Knights of the Garter, by doc¬ 
tors. and by licentiates of colleges. Tlie term C. is also applied 
to the guide or protector of a lady at public places, and to otiia- 
iiicnlal devices placed on the lieails ot horses at funerals. 

Chaplain fFr. chapelam, from chapelh), an ecclesiastic who 
performs diiine service in a chapel, .as .at couit, in the lioiise- 
iiold of a noble, in a jail, a hinatn. asylum, the aimy, or the 
navy. There arc forty-eiglit court chaplains in England, four 
of wliom are in attendance oacli moiilh. In Scotland there 
aie six clergymen called Gcans of the Chapel Royal; but tlicir 
only official duty is to offer up prayer .at the election of Vepre- 
seiitative peers for Scotland. A st.itute of Henry VIII. regu¬ 
lates the number of cli.apl.iiiis allowed to different grades of 
the nobility—-eight to an archbishop, six to a duke, three to a 
baron. The ii.ame C. is sonietiines given to members of cathe¬ 
dral and collegiate churches, especially to tlie non-capitular 
assistants of llic canons. 'J'he office of army-C. used to he filled 
only by clergymen of the C'liurch of England, but now Roman 
C'.itholics and Presbyterians have clergymen of their own per¬ 
suasion appointed by Government to attend to their spiritual 
wants. 1 he army-C. belongs not to a regiment, but to a brigade, 
or other grini|i of rcginieiils. He is attached to a military station 
at home, in the field to headquarters, the hospitals, or is with his 
brigade. The C.-General is the lie.id of all the chaplaiiss in the 
army. His office is a department of the "War-Office, he .assists in 
selecting chaplains, and in regulating religious riiat-tei-s in the 
army. There arc at present about eighty ariiiy-thaplains, besides 
assistant-clergymen and cbapel-clcrks. The navy-C. performs 
divine service on shipboard, visits the sailors when they arc sick, 
and attends generally to the morals of the crew. Every ship in 
commission clown to fifth-nates has a C. 'I'he superior officers 
arc instructed to be oliservant of the conduct of both army and 
na\7 chaplains, .md also to .see that the men pay them all the 
rcsjicct that is due to their sacred office. 

Chaplet (Fr. chapelet, a dim. of Jiapc'). a Iseadband or gar¬ 
land of entwined leaves and flowers. 'Phe C., in heraldry, is 
generally composed of four roses and leaves. A C. of rue is bla¬ 
zoned bendwise on the shield of Saxony. 

Ohap'man (Old Eng. ceapman; comp. Ger. Kaufftnan), the 
cheapening, bargaining man, or trader, applied originally to 
every kind of merchant, whether buyer or seller, but now re¬ 
stricted to itinerant dealers in smallwares, broadsides, single- 
sheet literature, &c. The C. used to be a prominent figure at 
.Scottish fairs, the conclusion of which was marked by his dis¬ 
appearing from the scene — 

• When chapirtAH biUtes leave the streets,* &c- 

—Diirns's Tam d Shauitr. 


bridge. Almost nothing is Known of his life. He died in 
He was a prolific dramatist and translator. His comedies, Th* 
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Blind Beggar of Alexandria, A Humorous Day's Mirth, Alt Fools, 
Monsieur d’Olive, The Gentleman Usher, May-Day, The Widow's 
'Tears, display genuine comic invention, and resemble Jonson’a 
plays in tne exiiibition of ‘humours,’ the frequent practical 
jokes, and the general absence of romantic sentiments. Mis 
tragedies, Bussy d’Ambois, Revenge oj Bussy d'Ambois, Biron's 
Conspiracy, Bit on's Tragedy, Casar and Pompey, Alphonsus, 
Chabot, Revenge for Honour, notwithstanding occasional lur- 
gidity and pedantic quaininess, contain much genuine passion and 
lofty eloquence. Eastward Hoe, a comedy which he wrote 
along with JoDson and Marston, is a brilliant and entertaining 
picture of old London life. C. is best known for ids translation of 
Homer (1598-1615). It is full of fire andenerjjy, and itsfourteen- 
svllable verse has a grand, sonorous roll, but it loses the Homeric 
simplicity and grace through its prevailing Elizabethan manner¬ 
isms. Among C.’s other works are translations of Hesiod's 
Georgies and the so-called Homeric Hymns, a continuation of 
hiarlowe's Hero and Leander, and The Shadeno of Night and 
OviJts Banquet 0/ Sense —poems marked by extreme descriptive 
minuteness. The best edition of C. is in 3 vols. (Chatto & 
Windus), with an elaborate introduction by Swinburne. See 
also Ward’s Jinghsh Dramatic Literature, vol. ii. (Lond. 1875). 

Chapped Hands arc generally caused by imjierfect drying 
after being washed, by the use of some irritating substance, or 
by cold, The treatment consists in avoiding the cause, using 
glycerine soap and zinc or borax ointment. 

Chap'ter. See Dean, Dean and Chapter. 

Ohapter (Fr. chapitre, old Fr. chapitle, from Lat. eapitulum, 
a dim. of eaput, *tlie head’), the society of canons and prebend¬ 
aries in a cathedral, of which the dean is the head, and which 
forms the council of the bishop. Prior to the time of Henry 
VIII., the election of a bishop rested with tliis body; but now 
its power is merely nominal in England. 

Ohapter-Houae, the apartment attached to a cathedral or 
collegiate church in which the heads of the Chapter (q. v.) meet 
to transact business. (See Cathedral.) The C.-H. is fre¬ 
quently adorned with elaborate architecture, as, for example, at 
York, Wells, Salisbury and Lincoln ; it is of various forms, but 
is pretty frequently polygonal, with a central shaft supporting 
the root It used often to be employed as a burying-place; those 
at Westminster and Wells have crypts under them. 

Obara'ceoe, a small natural order of Cryptogamous plants, 
allied to the Alga (q. v.), consisting of two or three genera, all the 
species being aquatic, and found in almost all parts of the world, 
but chiefly in temperate countries. In the cells the phenomenon 
called Gyration (q. v.) is seen. Nitella and Ckara are the two 
best-established genera. Many of the ^ecies have their stems 
encrusted with calcareous particles. There are a number of 
species found fossil in the later Tertiary beds. 

Oharacin'idaB. See Salmonid.^. 

Char’acter, from the Gr. charakter, primarily denoted an 
instrument for marking, then the mark itself, and lastly the dis¬ 
tinctive nature of any object by which it is separated from all 
others. It may be p%sical or moral, in either case being pro¬ 
duced by appropriate agencies, and of both classes there are 
three species, essential, accidental, and relative. In the fine arts, 
the C. imparted to the work by the idiosyncrasy of the artist may 
be called its subfative C., and that which suits it for the end con¬ 
templated, its objective C. 

Character, to servant—A master (or mistress) is not bound 
either by English or Scotch law to pve a servant a C.; but 
if he do give a C. it must be given without malice, otherwise the 
servant will have ground for an action for damage. On the 
other hand, wilfully giving a false C. in favour of a servant may 
render the giver liable in damage to any one injured by the 
deception. A small act of dishonesty will not warrant a master 
or mistress in branding a servant as a thief. Terms denoting 
criminality should be avoided ; and if a criminal act is charged 
against the servant, care must be taken that proof can be given. 
When a servant merits a decide^ bad C., perhaps the safest 
and most effective course is to refuse to give any. A servant 
producing a forged certificate, or altering a certificate of C., is 
liable'by statute to a fine of/'ao, 

Oharade' (a word of FrDven9aI origin, passed into standard 
French as late as the i8th c.) denotes a species of riddle or syl* 
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labie-puzzle—as the Germans call, it— in which a 
word consisting of several syllables is indicated, first by an enig¬ 
matical description of each separate wlhible, and then hy a simi¬ 
lar desOTption of the whole word. The puzzle for the reader or 
hearer is to solve the riddle by telling the word $0 described. 
Wit and point are always aimea at in a good C., like the French 
one on chiendent, ‘ dog's grass,’ which is: ‘ My first makes use of 
my second to eat up my whole.’ Instead of being spelt, the C. 
is sometimes acted, and this has given rise to the acting C., in 
which a scene representing each syllable is enacted by several 
members of a company, and during it the syllable is used as a 
word; so •with the syllables put together, when a scene repre¬ 
senting the whole word is gone through, and the word itself is 
audibly pronounced. The persons who take part in an acting C. 
must not be too self-conscious, must have some little power of 
mimicry, and a ready (low of talk. 

Oharadri'adee, a family of Grallatcrial or wading-birds, in¬ 
cluding several sub-families, of which the best known is that of 
the Charadriua, or true plovers and lapwings. The members 
of this family possess a straight, short bill, the apex of which 
may be strong and arched. The nostrils are placed in a groove 
running along the sides of the bill. The legs are long and 
slender, the toes being small, whilst the front toes are united at 
the base by a membrane. The hinder toe is small, rudimen¬ 
tary, and raised oft the ground. The oyster-catchers, turnsloncs, 
pratincoles, coursers, &c., are also included in this family. 

OharTson Roux, the French designation of imperfectly 
cliarred wood of a deep-brown or russet colour —the brenun char¬ 
coal of English metallurgists—which is well adapted for the manu¬ 
facture of gunpowder for .sporting purposes. It is prepared by 
forcing hot gases into a closed chamber containing piled billets of 
wood. Violettc gives the percentage composition of a yellowish 
red variety {tris-roux) as follows :—Carbon, 70*45; hydrogen, 
4’64 ; oxygen and nitrogen, 24'06; ash, 0*85. 

Obar’ooaL 'L'he fixed residue of the decomposition by heat 
of vegetable and animal products, rich in carbon. See Car¬ 
bon, Wood C.*, Bone Black, Lamp Black, Charbon 
Roux, &C. 

Charcoal, in medicine. See Carbon, in medicine. 

GEards, the late summer-blanched leaves of the artichoke. 

OEarente', a western department of France, part of the old 
province of Angoumois, has an area of 2200 sq. miles, and a 
pop. (1S72) of 367,520. It mainly consists of the basin of the 
river C., which is confined by a low range of hills in the S. 
and by a continuation of the mountains of Auvergne in the N.E. 
Beyond the former of these ranges C. is watered by the Dronne, 
an affluent of the Dordogne, and to tlie W. of the latter by the 
Vienne, a tributary of the I..oire. It has a mild and equable 
climate, l'he surface is in great part chalky, and the principal 
minerals are granite, iron, antimony, and limestone. In various 
parts occur vast chestnut forests, while the district of Champagne 
IS famed for the production of the red wines Saint-Satumm and 
AsnUres. The arrondissement of Cognac gives name to a welt- 
kno'wn brandy. Among the chief occupations are the cultivation 
of cereals, and the rearing of cattle for the Paris markets. There 
are extensive distilleries, iron-foundries, paper and doth facto¬ 
ries, tanneries, and potteries. C. is traversed by the Paris and 
Bordeaux Railway. Angoul6me is the coital, and among tile 
other towns are Cognac, Barbezieux, and Confolens. 

'lEe river C, rises in Haute-Vienne, enters the department in 
the E., and after a sinuous course, flows W. through C.-Iti- 
firieure, and falls into the Atlantic. It is about zoo miles long, 
has numerous affluents, several of which are liable to inunda¬ 
tions, and is navigable to within a few miles of Angoulfime. 

CEarente-Xnfteleiire, a department of Frande, on the Bay 
of Biscay, between La Vendde and the Gironde, has an area of 
2740 sq. miles, and a pop. (1872) of 465,653. It is hilly in the 
S., but the rest of the surface is singularly fiat, while the coast¬ 
line is greatly indented, and has a length of over 100 miles. The 
principal rivers are the Cbarente, Seudre, and Curii. Among 
the products are wine, hemp, flax, beetroot, and saffron. The 
wine, which is partly converted into brandy, yields 15,000,000 
iianca yearly. Xliere are extensive manufactures of lace, wooHens, 
leather, marainery, glass, bricks, &c.. and nomeroas distilleries 
Mid sagar-refinerioL Salt is founa in great qoaattty in tht 
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Ruursh«6 And lagunet, and a large number of boats are emplwed 
in the ovster Mid sardine fUheries. La Rochelle is the capital, 
and Rocnefort is one of the best harbours. The department is 
connected with the Paris and Bordeaux Railway by a branch 
line. Off the coast there are several islands, of which by far the 
largest are St Martin de Rd and St Pierre. 

Oharen'ton, a town of France, department Cher, is situated 
on the Marmande, in a rich mining district, and has large iron¬ 
works. Pop. (1872) 1760.—C.-le Pont, in the department 
.Seine, l 4 miles beyond the fortifications of Paris, in a south¬ 
easterly direction from the city, on the right bank of the Marne, 
where it joins the Seine. It lias manufactures of lace, artificial 
flowers, bijouterie, &c. The Marne is here crossed by the bridge 
of the Lyon Railway, and by a new stone bridge, at the S. end 
of which is the Alfort fortress. Pop. (1872) 6690. 

Charge (Sp. cargar, ‘ to load j ’ Ital, earicarf, from Lat. 
carricare, used by St Jerome for ‘ to load ’), in gunnery, is the 
quantity of gunpowder requisite for one discharge. Tliere are 
certain charges fixed for all guns, called service charges, and 
the aim is to make them such as will give the greatest initial 
velocity to the projectile, without unduly straining the gun. 
The service C. for a heavy and medium smooth-bored gun is 
one-third of the weight of the projectile ; for light smooth-bored 
guns, one-fourth. The charges are smaller in firing with red- 
hot shot, and in ricochet firing. Rifled guns, on account of the 
absence of windage, and the longer time the shot is in the bore, 
and the consequent greater strain exerted by the gas, require 
smaller charges than smooth bores. The C. for an Armstrong 
breech-loading gun is only onc-eighth the weight of the projec¬ 
tile. In the navy there is the distant, the full, and the reduced C. 

Charge, in the law of Scotland, is the command of the sove¬ 
reign by letter to perform some act. The term is also applied 
to the messenger’s copy for service requiring the person to obey 
the order of the letter. 

Charm, in heraldry, is any heraldic figure or device. A 
shield, banner, or any other field, is said to tie charged or chargi 
when such device or figure is blazoned on it. The shield of the 
head of a house has nearly always fewer charges than that of a 
collateral branch or of a junior member of the family. But 
charges in a shield should always be as few as is consistent with 
a clear and vividly exprc.ssed meaning. 

Oharge' d’Afifaires is an inferior diplomatic agent, accie- 
dited not to a court but only to the Minister of P'oreign Affairs, 
and holding his credentials from the same official in his own 
country. 

Char'ger, a name foimerly given to a horse employed in 
battle (hence its name), but now applied only by imaginative 
writers to the animal prosaically called a cavalry-horse. In the 
middle ages, the war-horse was nearly altogether encased in 
defensive armour, or barded. A ckanfran protected the entire 
head ; eriniires, the neck ; a foiirinal, the breast ; and creu- 
piires, the buttocks and haunches. These pieces of armour 
were generally made of metal, but sometimes of leather. Occa- 
sionaUy the horse was covered with chain-mail; and sometimes 
there was a gambison of stufled or quilted cloth under the 
armour. 

Charities, Law as to. In England, the sovereign, as 
parens patrue, is the guardian of all charities, and the Attorney- 
General may take legal proceedings to restore any abased or 
dilapidated foundations. Means are provided by statute for 
securing a due administration in certain cases of charitable trusts, 
and for the beneficial application of charitable funds, by em¬ 
powering the crown to appoint four commissioners, one secre- 
tery, and two inspectors for these purposes. Reservation is 
of the rights of the Church of England, and the Act docs 
not extend to the universities or to charities partly supported by 
voluntary contribution. 

Charity Comxniasionera, a body created by Act of Par¬ 
liament in 1853 to inquire into the working of charities fti 
England and Wales. The scope of inquiry does not embrace 
Scotland nor Ireland, nor the English universities, nor London. 

CharivMrl is a French word now chiefly applied to a satirical 
Bcwtpaper of the type of Punch, which ridicules public men, and 
•SpecuAy pi^Udans, such os Le Charivari, established in Paris in 


the end of 1832. Originally C., the etymology of which is doubt¬ 
ful, meant a hubbub of noises produced by whistling, howling, 
singing, and the clattering of pan^ kettles, &c., which in the 
middle ages was raised on the occasion of an unequal marriage or 
the marriage of a widow, and which did not cease till money was 
paid to make peace, the C. was frequently characterise by 
violence and the singing of indecent verses, and in the 14th c. 
attempts were frequently made to pul it down by the Church. 
See Philip’s Katunmusikcn (Treib. 1849). 

Ohar'kov. See Kharkov. ; 

Charlatan, (introduced into Fr. in the i6th c. from the Ital. 
ciarlatano, ‘a babbler or chatterer’) is a word fora mountebank, 
quack, or empiric, because his chief art consists in prating in his . 
own favour, and in making unwarrantable pretensions. Charla¬ 
tanism manifests itself diflcrently as charactw and circumstances 
vary, and accommodates itself skilfully to the fluctuating weak¬ 
nesses of mankind. Sotnetimes, however, men have been classed 
with charlatans because they were in advance of their age, as 
Theophrastus von Hohenheim, lietter known as Paracelsus. See 
Biisclicl’s (feber die Charlatanerie des Gcleherten seit Mentke 
(l.eips. 1790, with plates). 

Charlemagne, the Romance name of the Frankish monarch 
Karl der Grosse (q. v.). It m.ay here be stated that all the 
Teutonic kings and princes, German and Norse, commonly 
found in Encyclopxdias under a Romance form of their name, 
are treated of under the native and proper spelling, Kakl. 

Charleroi, a town in the province of Hainault, Belgium, on 
botli sides of the Sambre, the high town on the left bank 
being strongly fortified. G., which is a station on the Brussels 
and Namur Railway, stands on an extensive and valuable coal¬ 
field, and theie are numerous smelling-fumaces in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. There are besides, forge.s, nailworks, brickworks, 
and foundries for casting ordnance, and manufactures of woollen- 
yam, glass, and hardware. The large ironworks of Couillet, 
producing one-third of all the cast-iron of Belgium, are within 
2 miles of C. The fortifications, begun in 1666 by the Spaniards, 
were demolished by the French in 1794, but were restored after 
Waterloo. Pop. (1873) 12,150. 

Charles I., King of Great Britain and Ireland from 1625 to 
1649, was born at Dunfermline, iqlh November 1600. He was 
the second son of James 1 . of England (VI. of Scotland), and be¬ 
came, in 1612, through the death of his elder brother Henry, heir- 
apparent to the throne, to which he succeeded in 1625. The 
nation greeted his accession with a burst of loyalty. His per¬ 
sonal dignity contrasted with the garrulous vulgarity of his fatner, 
and the failure of the scheme for a marriage with the Spanish 
Infanta (even altliough he subsequently married Maria Henrietta 
of France, also a Roman Catholic princess) gratified the English 
people, who hated Sjiain above all countries. His early popu¬ 
larity, however, waned, when it was seen that he retained in all 
positions of trust his father’s unpopular .and imperious favourite, 
Buckingham. C. soon showed that the cliief anxiety of his 
obstinate mind was to become an absolute monarch; and, in 
consequence, the Parliaments that met in 1625 and 1626 
severely at Buckingham, the latter, led by Sir John Eliot 
and Mr Dudley Digges, going so far as to impeach the favour- 
ite. The King, however, stood by Buckingham, dissolved Par¬ 
liament, threw Eliot and Digges into prison, and besides other 
arbitrary measures, resorted to forced loans, and a tax originally 
levied on seaports and known as ship-money. In 1628, C, found 
himself compelled to summon a Parliament, which, neverthe¬ 
less, proved more resolute to maintain popular rights than its 
predecessors, and presented to him the celebrated Petition af 
Right (q. V.). A reaction in his favour, however, following upon 
the assassination of Buckingham, C. dissolved this Pariiainent 
also. Aided by Laud (q. v.) and Strafford (q. v), who ^lad 
once been a member of the Parliamentarjr party, and by the 
Star Chamber and Court of High Commission (q, v.), he endea¬ 
voured to govern without a Parliament. Scotland, however, mon. 
which he had sought to thru.st a liturgy and the Episcopal fonn 
of government, rebelled, and proving victorious in the contest 
with C,, he summoned a Parliament, subseimently known aa the 
Ixng Parliament, which began to sit on 3d November ifi40, end 
which showed itself more opposed to his despotism than any that 
had preceded. Headed by Pym and Hampden, it declaiM the 
decrees of the Star Chamber and Court of High Commission null 
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ftad void, passed a bill for triennial Parliaments, impeached Straf- 
' ford, and caused him to be executed. For a time C, submitted, 
but on a rebellion breaking out in Ireland, and the Parliament 
increasing its demands, he drew his sword and threw away the 
scabbard. On the 4th January 1642, he appeared with a force 
of armed men in the House of Commons, and demanded that 
five members—Pym, Hampden, Hollis, Hazeliig, and Stroud— 
^ould be surrenaered to him on a charge of treason. The two 
Houses of Parliament and the city of T.ondon took the side of 
the five members, who had escaped, and the King, retiring from 
London, raised the standard of civil war. For some time the 
RoyaHsts had the advantage in the engagements that took place 
with the soldiers of the Parliament, hut in the end they were 
ueable to stand against the * new model ’ army under Fairfax and 
Cromwell. Finally, the Royal army was crushed at the battle 
of Naseby, 15th June 1645, and C. sought refuge in the army 
of the Simts. They, however, delivered him up to Parliament. 
He now commenced a series of intrigues both with and against 
the Srots, and with the Englisli Presbyterians, which enraged the 
Independents (who, under the leadership of Cromwell, formed 
tlie strength of the array) to such an extent, that they expelled 
the Presbyterians from the House of Commons, and appointed 
a court composed of men from the army, the ‘ Rump ^ or rem¬ 
nant of the House of Commons, and the city of Ix)ndon, to 
t^ the King. The trial, presided over by John Bradshaw, took 

5 )face in Westminster Hall, and lasted from the zoth to the 27th 
annary 1649. It resulted in the condemnation of C. to death, 
and, in spite of protests from the Scots and foreigit nations, he 
was beheaded, 50th January. C. was personally a man of virtuous 
character, dimmed, and adorned with a graceful culture, but 
politically an unscrupulous dissembler and inlriguer. Sec Claren¬ 
don’s ffutory of the Great Rebellion; Carlyle’s lAfe and Letters 
of Oliver Cromwell; Forster’s Statesmen ojthe Commonwealth. 


which many distingnidied pertonar,'''including Lord WtHiun 
Russell and Algernon Sidney, were executed, caused a leactioa 
in favour of C. and bia brother. He died somewhat suddenly, 
February 6^ 16S5, avowing himself a Roman Catholio to a priest 
(Father Huddlestone) int^uced to his chamber by his brother. 
■The best that can be said of C. is that he was clever, good* 
natured, and personally courageous; but it should never be 
forgotten that he debauched the momls of his court, ruthlessly 
suppressed the liberties of Presbyterianism in the N,, and secretly 
sold himself for lucre to the government of France. For a brili'' 
liant sketch of C.’s character and policy, see J. R. Green’s Short 
History of the Hn^lish People, pp. 616-619. 

Oharlea XV. (Le Bel), the last of the Capetians, bom in. 
1294, third son of Philippe le Bel, .succeeded his brother Philippe 
V. (.Le Lan^) in 1322, excluding Jeanne, Duchess of Buigundw, 
in virtue of the Salic law which Philippe V. had just estabushad. 
C.’s second wife was his cousin-german, Maria, daughter of the 
Emperor Heinrich VII., and sister of King Johann of Bohemia. 
Although he relaxed the persecution of the lepers and the Jews, 
C. allowed Pope John XXII. (then at Avignon) to wreak his 
fury on the mendicant orders (whose vow of poverty was declared 
heresy) and on the sorcerers. _Hc also helped Count Louis of 
Flanders to interfere by tolls with the commercial rights of his 
subjects. After the battle of Muhldorf C. became a candidate 
against Ludwig of Bavaria for the empire, which was finally 
divided between Austria and Bavaria, 'fhe disputes about the 
feudal rights in Guienne estranged C. and Edward II., and the 
former assisted his sister Isabella and the Lancastrians in the 
Harwich expedition, which placed Edward III. on the throne. 
C. died 31st January 1328, leaving Piiilippe de Valois (who suc¬ 
ceeded him on the throne) as tutor to his daughter by his third 
wife, Jeanne d'Evreux. 


Oharleu XL, King of Great Britain and Ireland, was the 
'eldest son of Charles I., and born 29th May 1630. During the 
civil war he resided at the Hague with his mother. On his 
father’s death, he assumed the title of King, and, on the peo[ile 
of Scotland offering him the crown in 1650, he proceeded 
thither, and was crowned at Scone in the beginning of 1651. 
But he never had much love for the Scots or for the Presby¬ 
terian form of worsliip. In spite of the defeat at Dunbar he put 
himself at the head of the Scotch army, and inarched into 
England, but was followed, overtaken, and defeated by Crom¬ 
well at Worcester, September 3, 1651. After numerous remark¬ 
able adventures, C. succeeded in escaping to France, and sub- 
•sequcntly to the Netherlands. There he remained till after 
Cromwell’s death, when, on the suggestion of General Monk, he 
was restored to the throne, landed at Dover, 26th May 1660, 
and was received with extr.avagant demonstrations of loyalty, 
which were followed by the restoration of Episcopacy, the 
peAecution of English Nonconformists and Scotch Presby¬ 
terians, and the execution of all who had had anything to do 
with the bebeadal of his father. His reign proved one of the 
most disgraceful and huntiliating in British annals. C., a shrewd, 
eynical, and in many respects able and resolute man, was a 
thorough sensualist and msm of pleasure. He married the Portu¬ 
guese Princess Catharine of Braganza, but he was milty of the 
most shameless adulteries; and during his reign the British court 
was more unblushingly immoral than at any other period in history. 
To export his extravagance and debaucheries, he sold Mardyke 
and Dunkirk to the French, and entering into a secret treaty 
with their King, accepted a pension from him to make war 
against Holland, which, however, resulted in the Dutch fleet, 
under De Ruyter, entering the Thames, and in the conclusion 
of an ignominious peace, which he broke again on the receipt of 
fresh pecuniary gifts from France. By cleverly playing off, how¬ 
ever, one set of politicians against another, C. succeeded, for a 
time, in ruling as an arbitrary n;onarch, and certainly kept the 
Scotch P.'esbyterians thoroughly in subjection; while the hideous 
ioyposture (1078) of a Popish Plot (q. v.) gainst his life kept up 
popular excitement in his favour. Parliament was at length 
aroused, and a^inst C.’s will passed (1769) the Habeas Corpus Aet 
(q. V.). and a bill excluding his brother James, Duke of York, 
from toe throne owing to fiis having avowed himself a Roman 
CatkoUc. The Rjet^ffeuse Plat, a g^eat and somewhat mysterious 
conspiracy, of which his own iUwitUnate son, toe Duke of Mon¬ 
mouth, was believed to be the Bead, and *w connection w^to 


Charles V. (.Le Sage), bom at Vincennes, 21st January 
• 337 , sou of Jean II. and Bonne of Luxembourg, practically 
reigned as Dauphin after his father was taken prisoner at Foitieis- 
‘La Jacquerie’ gave great strength in the Statcs-General to the 
Tiers Btat led by Bishop Robert le Cog and Etienne Marcel, Pro¬ 
vost of the Traders of Paris, but C. played off against them the 
nubility and cleigy and the provincial est.ites. After the devas¬ 
tating war of Charles the Bad of Navarre and Edward III. was 
closed by the peace of Br^tigny, there wa.s comparative quiet 
till the death of Jean (1364); after which the expedition of Dii 
Guesclin against the Captal de Buch, Pedro the Cruel, the Black 
Prince, and his expulsion of the English, except from Calais, 
Bordeaux, and Bayonne, are the great features of C.'s reign. 
I'he ‘ Grand Companies' continued to harass the land, and the 
House of Burgundy rose into dangerous eminence. C. married 
Jeanne of Bourbon, and died l6th September 1380, leaving two 
sons. One of his ordonnanees fixed the royal majority at foiir- 
teen. C. got his surname from his habits of life. ' He passed 
through the courses of study then known—an apt and eager' 
scholar. Religious he was and learned, yet not a monk OQ the 
throne. To read in Latin and French, to know something of 
mathematics as then studied, of astrology, alchemy, theology, 
to gather round him well-known learned clerks and philosophers 
seeking science, to collect books and lay the foundations of the 
great library of Paris, to listen to grave moralities or noble 4 eeds 
ot olden history, or "divers fair tales from Holy Writ”—these 
were the occupations of the sickly king.’ Kitchin’s IRstarp of 
France, pp. 4 S 4 - 4 SS- 

Charles YX. [Bien-Aim/), the eldest son of Charles V., 
was bora 3d December 1368, and succeeded his &ther in 1380. 
I'he Dukes of Bern, Bour^n, Burgundy, and Anjou shared 
simreme power during the minority of the boy-king. All these 
* Princes of the Lilies ’ behaved badly. The last-named Duke 
abused the right of taxation to provide himself with means for 
his Sicilian expedition against Carlo Duramo. The riots of Afail- 
io/itts at Paris and Rouen, and of Titchms in Lan^edoc, and the 
massacre of the Jews, showed the exasperation of the lower citi¬ 
zen class. In 1382, under the advice of the Duke of Burgundy, 
C. interfered in a struggle between Louis de Male, Count m 
Bruges and feudal lord of Ghent, and toe popular party under 
Philip van Arteveld, who was ntterly defeated at Roshecque 
and Courtral This success was made the occasion of great 
severities agaiiut the Parisians; toepatriotic Desmarets being exe¬ 
cuted and, toe taxes increased. Ibe following y^ C, exiled 
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from W. Fh&dentlSelS^Kiiih cnuade in favour of Pope Urboo, 
wbich wwcommaadodbv the Biohop of Norwich, Themomoge 
of the King to Isabella of Bavaria (13S5), the expeditions against 
England (1386) of Admiral de Vienne and Constable Clisson, and 
the diamisw (1388) of the King’s uncles by the ‘Mormduset’ 
pn^, mark the next few years. This introdneed comparative 
quiet and economy until C.’a insanity, which occurred in 139a, 
and which bioui^t his brother, l,ouis of Orleans, into prominence 
os the rival of the House of Burgundy. Ia>uis, partly main¬ 
tained by the exactions of his friend, the * false' Pope Benedict 
XIII, at Avignon, stirred up the expedition of Glendower, which 
was crushed at Shrewsbury ; and so neglected the helpless King 
and oppressed the great towns, that bis murder, in 1407, by 
Raoul d’Octonviile, a follower of the Burgundian Duke jean 
tans-Peur (‘the Fearless ’), was received with ‘ ecstasies of joy,’ 
and publicly defended before the Dauphin and the nobles of 
France, met at the HOtel St Pol, in March 1408. The Burgun¬ 
dian victory over the Li^gois at Hasbain led to the ‘ paix fourree ’ 
of Chartres, but the struggle between Burgundy and the Comte 
d’Armagnac, iather-in-law of Oiicans (in which the city of P.-iris 
took a leading part) was continued till the treaty of Pontoi.se 
(1414). I'he invasion by the F.nglish succeeding at Agincourt 
and elsewhere, the Armagnacs became unpopular, and in 1418 
were massacred in Paris by the Buigundiaus. In revenge, Jean 
of Burgundy was murdered (1419) on the Bridge of Montcreau 
by Tanneguy-Duchatcl, one of the chiefs of the Urleanist parly; 
and bis sou embracing the Englisii cause, Paris was betrayed to 
Henry V., who by the treaty of Troyes (1420) obtained Cathe¬ 
rine of France in marriage, and the right of succession to the 
throne. Charles, however, sundved Henry by two montlis, dying 
2Ist October 1422. ' He liad reigned for forty-two years ; long 

he had been but a name, a sliadow. His voice, heaid at rare 
intervals on some piteous occasion, rvas as if it came from the 
tomb : it usually had a plaintive gentleness, a touch of sad for¬ 
giveness in it. . . . The people called him “ C. the Well- 
Bcioved,'” clinging to him with a touching helplessness.' Kit'- 
chin’s Hittory 0/Frame, pp. 513- 514. 

Charles VII. (Zr Vklorieux, or Le JiUn-Servi), bom at 
Paris, 22d F^ebruary 1403, was the fifth son of the preceding, 
whom he succeeded in 1422. In the same year he married 
Marie of Anjou, daughter of Louis, King of Sicily. He had 
previously, in 1418, assumed the title of Regent, and had acted 
rvith the Constable d’Airaagnac against tlie Burgundian faction. 
While the latter occupied Paris, C. held a Parliament at I’oitiers 
and Bourges. The treaty of Troyes (1420) had transferred tlie 
French crown to Henry V. of England. Accordingly C. had to 
fight with Bedford and other English commanders at Crevant 
(1423}, Venteuil (1424), and on the fatal ‘Day of Herrings’ 
(1429) for his existence as a sovereign. The appearance 
of Joanne d’Arc at the siege of Orle.ans, and the dis¬ 
missal of the favourite La TrSnouillc, changed the course of 
events. C. himself wakened up from the frivolous sloth in 
which he had been living, and detaching by the treaty of Arras 
(1435) the House' of Burgundy fiom the English cause, he 
gained' several important victories over his ancient foes, organised 
by his ordaitnames the first standing army (cavalry and infantry) 
of France, and made an honourable truce in 1444. He also, by 
the Pragmatic of Bourges, resisted the Pope’s fiscal claims on the 
'national Churlh. When war broke out again, the English were 
speedily driven from Normandy, Guienne, and Gascony. In 1457 
they had left the country. Suspicions of the Dauphin (afterwards 
Louis.XL) hastened C’s end : he died 22d July 1461. He had 
t Welve children, of whom one daughter, Catherine, was married 
' tbCharlrtof Biir^ndy; another, Madeleine, to Gaston de P'oix. 
Ci'.was much under the good influence of Agnes SurcL In this 
retgft Jacques Cceui founded French trade with the Levant,but was 
afterwards forced to flee from bis country to escape the jealousy of 
' the nobles. See Kltchin’s History of Frame, b. iv. c. 6, 7 j and 
Vallet de 'ViriviUe’s Histoire de C. yiL (3 vols. Par. 1862-65), 

OhiSTleti VZXX. Affable), Ixirn at Amboise, 30th June 1470, 
WAS &e only son of Louis XL and Charlotte of Savoy; his 
legidmacy has been questioned. He was declared king on his 
father’s death in 1483. His sister, Anne of Beaujeu, l>ecame 
regent* and conducted a successful war against tire Orieaoists, 
oaiong whom were the future King Louis XII. and De Comines, 
battle of St Aubin (148S) deciding the final campaign in 
1491 €.j who had taken Dun<^ as his adviser, 


married Anne of Britti^, who had been already married by 
proxy to Maximilian. 'Ihis led Co a war with Germany, with 
whom Henry VII. sided. C,, however, wished to prosecute 
the claim to Naples, which Charles of Anjou had. bequeathed 
to his father; he also dreamed of conqueriim the Eastern 
Empire. He led an army of 30,000 men into mly, drove the 
Medicis from Florence, obtained the Turkish Prince Zixim from 
Pope Alexander VI., and occujned Naples almost without strik¬ 
ing a blow. The formation of the League of the Pom, Venice, 
Milan, Spain, and the Emperor caused C. to return home, win¬ 
ning on his way the victories of Fornovo and Novara. Gonsalvo 
de Cordova immediately drove the Frencli out of Naples. C. 
was arranging a new Italian campaign when he died, yih April 
1498, predeceased by his son, Charles-Orland. C. 'wos remark^ 
able for courage and enterprise, but very sickly in body. §ee 
the A/Annirrr of Comincs ; Segur’s HhtvireskC. fV//. (2 vols. 
1835): and Varillas’ IliUoire de C. VIII, * 

Oharlea IX., bom at St Gcrmniii-cn-Laye, 27th June 1550, 
was the second son of Henri II. and Catherine de Mulcts, and 
succeeded his brother Francois II. on his death in 1560, having 
previously borne the title of Due d’Orlcans. C. was quite pas¬ 
sive in the earlier years of his reign, the Queen-mother pretmid- 
ing to favour the Huguenots. He was, however, brought over 
to the Catholic side by the interview which the French court 
had with the Duke of Alva (representing Philip II,) at Bayonne 
in 1567. The Huguenots tlien attacked Paris, and were de¬ 
feated by Montmorency at St Denis. After the short truce of 
Longiumeau, Condd, who had attempted to gain possession of 
tlic King's person at Meaux, was defeated at Jarnac, and ht 1570 
the peace of St Gemiain-en-Layc was signed with Henri of 
Navarre, who had now become leader of the Huguenots. C. 
seems to have fallen under the influence of Coligny at this time: 
probably suspicion of the Guises and jealousy of his brother 
Ilenri contributed to this. He married Elizabeth, the daughter 
oi Maximilian II., and betrothed his sister Marguerite to Henri 
of Navarre. To tlie assa.s.sination of Coligny, and the general 
massacre of 24lti August 1572, C consented uinler considcrahle 
moral pressure. The peace of Rochelle showed that the mas. 
sacre was a great blunder. C. died 30th May 1574, leaving no 
legitiiuate cliildren. Mis mistiess, Marie Touchet, afterwards 
married P'ran^ois Balzac, and liecaine the mother of Ilenriette 
d’Eiitragucs, the mistress of Henri IV, C. wrote a hook. 
La Chasse Royale, printed in 1625, and wrote verses of high 
merit. Singular to say, the King who consented to the MossaCto .. 
of Bartholomew also autlionsed the famous Calvinistlc version 
of the Psalms by Marot to be printed. See Varilias* Histoire de 
C. IX., and Sorlin dc Sainle-Foy’s Histoire de la Vie, Alosurt, *t 
Vertus du Koi C, IX. ^ 

Charles X., the fourtli son of the Dauphin Louis and Marie 
Jos^pbe of Saxony, and grandson of Louis XV., wks bom,at 
Versailles, ptU October 1757. In 1773 he married Maria Theresa , 
of Savoy. He was then known as Charles Pliilippe, Comte d’A^^ 
tois. His life was extremely vicious and stupid. C. suppoiUtd 
the oppressive fiscal measures which precipitated the Revolution. 
Early in the stiuggle he emigrated with Ills sons, the Dud’ 
d’Angouleme and tlie Due de Berri, and afterwards meeting hii 
brother Louis, Comte de Provence, at the Confeieiice of Pdnita 
(1791), they issued the declaration which provoked from the 
National Assembly a decree placing their property under seques¬ 
tration, and ordering them to return to France in three months. 
C. took part in the campaigns of tile Dukes of Brunswick and 
York. lie also accompanied Lord Moira’s experlition of 1795 , 
which was to assist tlie rising of Cliarettc and St offleL in the 
royalist provinces of the 'W. ‘ Monsieur,* ns C. wtis ihei 

called, timidly withdrew without landing, went to Holyrood, and 
after the peace of Amiens (1802) to London, which he did not 
leave till 1814, when he entered Paris, and was enthusiastically 
received there and in the provinces, ( 3 n tlie return of Napoleon, 
C. was sent to Lyons to organise resistance, but was obliged to 
retire witli his brother to Ghent. On the second restoration, ilpi 
spite of ills vows to carry out the charter of the constitution, bb' 
b^ame the head of the reactionary party against the moderate 
programme of the King and his ministers. Afler the sissasrina- 
tion of his son, the Due de Bqfri, C. succeeded ini dissolving the 
Rlcheliett ministry, and bringing in that of ViUHe and 
Vrhlch engaged in' the inglorioiMi tear riitb Spata (iSaA). In 
1834, In ni* sixty-seventh year, he succeeded' £«i»s~XVlll.« 
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•nd At once began a retrograde policy, encouraging Ultra* 
montane pretensmns, attacking the freedom of the press (the 
Cvuritr and the Constiiutwn^ were both prosecuted), and 
strengthening the Royalist Chamber of Peers by numerous 
creations. The elections of 1828 produced the more en¬ 
lightened ministry of Portalis, Royer-Collard becoming Presi¬ 
dent of the Chamber of Deputies. In spite of this, and of the 
popular French intervention in Greece, a rupture took place on 
the question of Departmental administration; and the formation 
of the Folignac and Labourdonnaye ministry called forth the 
famous protest of the 221 deputies. Immediately after the suc¬ 
cessful expedition to Algiers, C. published the ordinances of 25 th 
Inly 1830, which threw Paris into the revolution known as the 
Three Days of Barricades. The King, in alarm, made ineffec¬ 
tual efforts to conciliate the popular party. It was too late. 
He then departed for England, where he assumed the title of 
Comte de Ponthieu. The rest of his life was spent quietly at 
Holyrood, See, He died, 6th November 18^6, at Gorz. C. 
was die last Bourbon King of France. His intellectual weak¬ 
ness has descended to his grandson, but not his immoralities. 

Oharles the Baeb {Ze Timiraire), Duke of Burgundy, bom 
at Diion, lOth November 1433, was the son of Philippe le Bon 
and Isabella of Portugal, His passionate martial nature burst 
into action when Louis XI. attempted to take the Somme towns. 
C. formed a League of the Public Good, defeated the King 
at Montlh6ry, and by the treaty of Conflans (1466) extended his 
father’s her^itary possessions. When in 1467 he became Duke 
(he was previously known as Comte dc Charolais), he sup¬ 
pressed with terrible severity the insurrection of the people of 
Dinant and Liige, and strengthened his position by marrying 
Margaret, the sister of Edward IV. of York. Afterwards, at 
the mterview of Pdronne, a sort of agreement was come to 
between the great vassal and bis lord; but in 1471, C., taking 
some excuse from the Wars of the Roses, opened hostilities 
in Picardy, Normandy, &c., with an army composed partly 
of English and Italian mercenaries, but chiefly of the old 
feudal let^, which he opposed to the ‘Compagnies d’Ordon- 
nance ’ ot Louis. In spite of his excellent artillery he was 
compelled to raise most of his sieges, lie now thought of 
reviving the old kingdom of Burgundy by the addition of Lor¬ 
raine, Provence, and Switzerland. 'I'hcse designs brought him 
into conflict with the Emperor Friedrich at Ncuss. King Rent! 
II. at Nancy, and with the Swiss Cantons, who defeated him 
utterly at Granson, and again, with the help of Lorraine cavalry, 
at Morat. With a third army C. made a final effort by laying 
siege to Nancy (1477), where he was killed (January 5), and his 
army dispersed. C. was unusually well educated for his age, 
attentive to religious fasts and ceremonies, fond of chivalry and 
ancient military custom, charitable to the poor, and energetic as 
a ruler, but sash in war and merciless in discipline. See De 
Comines’ Mimoires ; DeBarante's Histoire dts Durs de Bourgegtie 
dela Maison d* Valois (13 vols. Par. 1824); Kirk’s History of 
Charles ike Bold, Duke of Burgundy (2 vols. l.ond. 1863); and 
Freeman’s Histork^ Essays (I^nd. 1872). 

Oharles'ton, thk chief city of S. Carolina, U.S., is situ.atcd 
on a tongue of land, having the Cooper river on the £. and the 
Ashley on the S.W. -.Both of these rivers are wide and deep, 
affording good accommodation for shipping, and the bay or 
estuary which they form extends eastwara for 7 miles. There is 
A troublesome sandbar ih, the entrance, broken, however, by a 
navigable channel of from 16 to 22 feet of water. Approaching 
from the ocean the effect ii fine, with the bay, its islands, forts, 
and shores spread out, and Ae spires and shipping of the city in 
the distance. C. has some thirty churches and a large orphan 
asylum, negro-schools, schoolil and charities for white people who 
have suffered in the war, and flte State Medical College (I 7 SS)> 
C. has on extensive trade in cotCqii and nee. In the year ending 
31st March 1875, its exports amoui|ted to 819,532,393$ 37 * vessels 
cleared from the nort, of 310,1391^ j and 473 entered, of 370.77 * 
tons. Most of its oiead-stufls and mAufactured goods are inerted 
from theN. C. was founded in i6|^,and in 1685 many French 
Huguenots settled in it. Before th^jiivil war it was a charming 
city, with beautiful villas, gardens, promenades; and was 
famed for the hospitality of its citizens 4 bd the gaiety of its society. 
On the 12th Apnl 1861, the civil f^ar D^an by the firing of the 
first gun on Fort Sumter in C. harbour, w 1863 the Union forces 
bombarded the city, and in February i8,%86s, they occupied it 
lOO 


again. During the war A greAt fire broke out, and it left for 
yean a track of desolation across the city. Pop. (1S70) 48,956. 

OharleAtown, a seaport of Massachusetts, U.S., is separated 
from Boston by the Charles river. It stands on an elevated 
peninsula, containing Breed’s or Bunker Hill, crowned with a 
monument to commemorate the first battle of the Revolution, 
fought here June 17, 1775. C. contains the Massachusetts state 
prison, and an extensive U.S. navy yard. It was annexed to 
the city of Boston in 1873. Pop. in 1870, 28,323. 

Ohaxles’ ‘Wain or Waggon, otherwise called the Plough, 
a popular name for the seven conspicuous stars in the constella¬ 
tion Ursa Major (q. v.). 

Oharlet, Hicolaa Touaaaint, a French painter, bora 
in Paris, 2otiv October 1792, was the son of a dragoon, and was 
familiar from childhood with barrack life. He was employed as 
a clerk in the Paris mayoralty till 1816, when his Bonapartism 
put an end to his official career, and the pressure of circum¬ 
stances drove him into art, the special tendency of his mind 
leading him into the department of kindly and humorous cari¬ 
cature. His designs chiefly represent the phases of life in the 
barrack, the tavern, and the homes of the poor, but are always 
refined and genial. In his drawing, however broad the humour 
may be, there is always a basis of serious sentiment. By his 
Episode de la Campague de Russie, exhibited in 1836—a work 
remarkable at once for vigour of style and elevation of feeling— 
C. established his claim to high rank as a painter in oils. He 
died at Paris, 29lh December 1845. See Jules Janin, Notice 
Necologique sur N, T. C. (Par. 1847). 

Gharleville, a town in the department of Ardennes, France, 
on (he Meuse, nearly opposite Mezi^res, with which it communi¬ 
cates by means of a stone bridge. It lies near the base of Mont 
Olympe, has fine promenades, a valuable library, large iron- 
works, and an active railway and river trade in wine, coal, iron, 
&c. I’np. (1872) 11,410. C. was founded in 1606 by Charles, 
Duke of Nevers, hence its name. 

OharToiA, a village 2 miles S.S.W. of Rotterdam, on the 
Maas, notable as the scene of a terrible catastrophe in the year 
1512, when some 8000 persons in a religious procession were 
drowned while crossing tiie frozen river. 

Charlotte Am'alie, the capital of St Thomas, W. Indies. 
It has a spacious harbour, and is the W. Indian station for the 
English mail-p.tckets. Pop. 12,560. 

Oharlott'enhurg, a town of Prussia, province of Bran¬ 
denburg, on the Spree, 4i miles W. of Berlin, of which it may 
be regarded ns a suburb. It has a royal palace, built in 
1699, a beautiful park, in which there is a large orangery, a 
theatre, and a mausoleum of granite, under which test the re¬ 
mains of Friedrich Wilhelm III, and Queen Luise. The prin¬ 
cipal industries are dyeing, printing, manufactures of machines, 
shot, porcelain, cement, wax, chocolate, soap, glass, &c. Pop. 
(1871) 19,518, of which 139 are soldiers. 

Charlotte Town, the capital of Prince Edward Iskind, 
Dominion of Canada, on Hillsborough Bay, at the confluence of 
three rivers, each navigable for several miles. It possesses a veiy 
commodious natural harbour, vessels being able to ascend each 
of the rivers to a considerable distance. C. has also an iron- 
foundry, a woollen factory, and considerable shipbuilding. Pop. 
(1871) 8807. 

Charm (Fr. charme, Lat. carmen, *a song’), a form of 
wordf in verse (hence the name), belier^ to possess a protective, 
hurtful, or healing power. For this purpose verse has always 
been held to be more potent than prose. Latin literature abounds 
with examples of the use of ' carmen ’ in the sense of a magic 
spell. The occult power dwelling in the C. exerted its mysterious 
influence during the ’ incantation’or rhythmic recital of the words. 
But gradually ttiis notion of a C. died out as the belief became 
confined to the more ignorant of the comnauniW, and now the 
word denotes any unintelligible jargon scribbled on paper by a 
quack and carried about by his dupes. See Amulet, Incanta¬ 
tion, Maoic. • 

ChaFnel-HouAe (Fr. thamier or charttH, Lat. M»fsi/fr,from 
earo, * flesh’), a place in which the bones of the dead thrown dp by 
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mrediggen tiled to be depodted, at a time when OTercrowded 
Murchyardf and ofter butying-groonds did not invite legislation 
against the nuisance diey constituted. The C.-H. was sometimes 
a buU^ng complete in itself, having a chantry attached to it; 
but it was commonly a cr^pt under a chapel—not unfrequently, 
indeed, under the church itself. 

Cha'ron iirst appears in later Greek mythology as a son of 
Erebus, appointed by the gods to ferry across the rivers of Hades 
the shades of such dead as had been buried. He exacted as toll 
from each au obolut or danakt, and the coin was placed in the 
mouth of the dead previous to burial. C. is represented as a 
slovenly old man with squalid beard and clothes. 

Oharr {Salnto salvelinus), a species of Telwstean fishes 
belonging to the salmon genus, and included in the family 

Salmonuia, The C. is a fresh¬ 
water fish, occurring in British 
and European lakes and rivers. 
The I.ake of Geneva is cele¬ 
brated for its C.—the ombre 
chevalier of th.it lake. The 
body of this fish is elongated, 
the tail forked, and the fins of 
smallsize. The back iscoloured 
d.irk olive; the sides are of 
lighter colour, and spoiled with 
red or white ; the belly is light 
in colour, and may be pale or 
even deep orange. The colours 
' vary with the season and re¬ 

productive periods of these fishes. Only the front p.irt of the 
vomer is provided with teeth, as in the true salmon and bull-trouts. 
The C. feeds on Crustacea, insects, &c.; and appears to live 
in deep water during summer, but to come to the surface and 
shallower waters in the autumn season. It spawns in autumn or 
winter, and ascends rivers for that purpose. The fish is more 
plentiful in the N. of England lakes than in Scotch waters; but 
Its numbers have greatly decreased owing to the indiscriminate 
fishing permitted by the want of Icgi-slative measures. 

Obar'ta Ma^'na. See Magna Ciiarta. 

Gharte (Lat. charta, ‘.i paper'). Before lySg France had 
properly speaking no great written guarantee of constitutional 
freedom. The successive constitutions of the Revolutionary 
period and the First Empire will be noticed elsewhere. The 
first French C. is properly that of 1814. The Senate, undet 
Talleyrand, bad already, on 6th April, prepared a draft consti¬ 
tution, which was ‘to be submitted to the acceptance of the 
French people, and to which Louis-Stanislas Xavier, freely called 
by the people, was to swear conformity.’ But, in spite of the 
declaration of St Ouen, Louis set this aside, and submitted to 
a meeting of the Senate and Corps Legislatif the C, Comlilu- 
tivneile of June 1814, which is couched entirely in the lan¬ 
guage of concession, and in its preamble expressly affirms that 
the person of the Ring contains all authority. The document 
deals with public rights, such as equality before the law, 
equality of contribution to public burdens, freedom of civil and 
military offices, personal liberty, and liberty of conscience, free¬ 
dom of discussion. The Catholic religion is declared to be the 
state religion, conscription is abolished, and the enjoyment of 
the nationalised property is guaranteed to its present owners. 
Then comes a chapter on the forms of government, defining the 
supreme executive vested in the Ktng,_ the responsibility of 
ministers, the legislative power vested in King, Chamber of 
Peers, and Chamber of Deputies, the initiative of legislation, 
and the special initiative in taxation. The Chamber of Peers is 
next treated of: they sit in secret, have the sole juristliction in 
high treason, are free from arrest in matters criminal. The 
King has an unlimited power of creating peers, but the peer 
must be thirty years old before he has a deliberative voice. 
With regard to the Chamber of Deputies from the electoral 
colleges, the deputies are elected for five yean; each one mu.-t 
be forty years old, and a ratepayer to the extent of 1000 frs. 
The Buffirage is confined to ratepayers of 300 frs. The King 
may dissolve the Chamber, but must call anoilier in three months. 
The persons of deputies are protected during session. The 
Chamber has the right of accusing ministers, who may be chosen 
. born either House. The judges named by the King are not 


removable^ except Jages de Pabt Juries are preserved. The 
whole military service is to remain in possession of its honours 
and pensions; the public debt is guaranteed { the ancient nobi- 
lity retnmes its titles. 'I'his C. is modified by the j 4 e/e Addi- 
tionnd, drafted by Benjamin Constant, which, daring the Hundred 
Days, Napoleon passed on 22d April l8i$, and which received 
1,300,000 votes. It reduces the minimum age of deputies to 
twenty-five, and removes the ratep^ing qualification} an indem¬ 
nity is given to representatives; offences of the press are appro¬ 
priated to the jury ; the duty is laid on ministers to give expla¬ 
nations when required; and the intervention of the I..egislature 
is made nece.ssary in loans, alienations of territory, and In 
the levy of forces. On the second Restoration, which had 
proclaimed at Cambrai the dogma of Legitimacy, Louis 
promised to reform fourteen articles of the C., but failed 
to do so. After the assassination of the Due de Berri, 
a long series of retrograde measures weic carried by the 
ministries of Villfclc, Peyronnet, and Poli^ac; the National 
Guard was disbanded •, new peers were indiscriminately created. 
'I'hen came the address of the 22t members, ‘ that the policy of 
the Government was not consistent with the wishes of the people 
and the royal ordinances of St Cloud (25th July 1830), the ob¬ 
ject of which wa.s the total destruction of the liberty of the press, 
and the re.striction of electoral power to the wealthier classes. 
These ordinances, which dissolved the Chamber, were uncon¬ 
stitutional. Associations were formed in Normandy, Burgundy, 
Ijjrraine, and Pans to resist payment of taxes not'voted oy the 
Chamber ; then came the Revolution, tlie new or revised C. 
of 6th August 1830, and the ministry of Laflitlc, Guizot, Dupont 
de I'Eurc, Gerard, Hignon, Casimir Pdrier, Due de Broglie, 
Baron Louis, Mold, Sebastiani, and Duneir. One important point 
in thisC. was that the regulation of the fianchise, or, in the French 
constitutional language, the organisation of the electoral colleges, 
was not made part of the constitution, but left to the Legislature, 
so that universal .suffrage might have been legally introduced 
before 1848. A direct initiative is given to both Cliambers; the 
deputies and the electors nominate tbeir presidents; the sittings 
of tlie Upper Chamber are made public; the Catholic religion 
ceases to be the state religion in this sense that all other 
Christian sects are admitted to receive state aid. All the peer¬ 
ages created by Charles X. were annulled, and .speedy legislation 
was promised as regards the respon.sibility of the executive, the 
organisation of primary education, the re-election of deputies re¬ 
ceiving official posts, the franchise, the u.se of a jury in the trial 
of political and press offences. In its main features the second 
repeats the first C. By a subsequent law of 29th December 
1831 the twenty-thiid article, which gave an unlimited right to 
create hereditaiy and life peerages with pensions, was limited to 
the nomination of life peers without pension from certain classes 
which are enumerated. There were three parties cojicerned in 
Uie preparation of this C.; the Progressists, of whom Constant 
was the type; the Doctrinaires, or ‘ quasi-Legitimists,’ who did 
not wish to go beyond the principles of 1S14; and the prac¬ 
tical majority of the Chamber led by Dupin the elder, whose 
anxiety was to point out that Louis Philippe succeeded, not as 
heir, but by choice. In 1831 the franchise was lowered from 300 
to 200 frs. of direct taxes, and the eligibility qualification from 
1000 to 500 frs. The only other constitutional law of importance 
prior to 1848, when the republican constitution was introduced, 
was the regency law of 1842. 

Char'ter, in the law of England, is the instrument conveying 
a royal giant. It is generally written in Latin. The grant may 
be of lands, houses, or honours, not already possessed; or it 
may be confirmatory of a grant already made; in which case it is 
called a C. of Confirmation. (See Daxo.) In Scotch law, a C. 
is the written evidence of a grant of heritable (real) property, 
made under the condition that the grantee shall annually pay 
money or jierform a service to the gianter; and this must be in 
the form of a written deed. Tlie granter is termed the superior; 
the grantee, the vassal. The vassal is said to holddhe subject of 
the superior. The annual sum or service stipulated for is called 
the Duty. Charters aie either Blench or Feu, A blench-duty 
is nominal, as a penny Scots or a red rose, si fetatur tantum, 
A Feu-Duly (q. v.) is a consideration of value. 

Ohax^terhouse (a conuution of the Fr. CiiurA-mre, Latinised 
Carthusian), originally a Carthusian monastery, founds about 
1370 l>y Sir Waller Mauny outside of ilie bar ol W. Smithfield. 
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It was surrendered to Henry VIII. June lo, iJSSi and after hav* 
in? been possessed by several eminent penonages in turn, was 
sold for £1^,000 by the Earl of Suffolk to Sir Thomas Sutton, 
who founded on it a in<agnificent hospital, and endowed it for a 
master, preacher, a head schoolmaster, a second master, forty- 
four boys, and eighty decayed gentlemen, known as Poor Brethren. 
The poor brethren must not be under fifty years of age, and 
must nave been housekeepers ; they must also be bachelors and 
members of the Church of England. The boys, or scholars, are 
admitted between the ages of ten and fourteen ; and both they 
and the poor brethren gam admission less because of their poverty 
than of the influence which they can command. The poor 
brethren have each an apartment, food, and about >^26 a year for 
clothing, &c., and the scholars receive free board and education. 
The masters, however, are allowed to receive others either ns 
boarders or as day-scholars, and as the C. is one of the best 
English schools, the number of these is always considerable; 
Am#ng those C. boys who distinguished tlieinselves in after-life 
artTBarrow, Addison, Steele, Wesley, Thirl wall, Grote,TJiiickciay, 
Eostlake, and Havelock. A few years ago the school was re¬ 
moved to Godaiming in Surrey. 

Chartbr-Party, this is a contract for letting a ship or part 
of one to a merchant, called the fieigliter or charterer, for the 
conveyance of goods for one or more voyages. It may be under 
seal, or in writing only. A memorandum of agreement, or the 
lieads of an agreement for the drawing up of a C.-P., are fre¬ 
quently all that po-sses between shipowner and freighter, and 
they are as binding as a formal instrument. By the C.-F. the 
owner or master usually undertakes tltat the ship shall be sea¬ 
worthy, and otherwise in condition to carry the goods; that tlie 
ship wUl be ready on the day appointed; that after receiving her 
lading she shall sail on the first opportunity, and safely deliver 
her goods at the place of consignment. The charterer under¬ 
takes to pay the freight, and load and unload within the time 
agreed on. Each binds himself by a penalty to fulfil his under¬ 
taking. The freighter may underlet, or put in the goods of an¬ 
other, unless contrary to the contract. The responsibility of the 
owner of the ship begins when tlie merchandise is put on board. 
The Slighter generally insures. Sec Bill of Ladiku. 

Ohar'tiBtn. was the articulate expression of the misery and 
sense of wrong felt by the working classes (both artisan and agri¬ 
cultural) in the long period after the Napoleonic wars, when, with¬ 
out education or political rights or trade organisation, they ex¬ 
pected to counteract high prices and low w.sges by a redistribution 
of political power. The same movement is seen in the ‘P'riends 
of the People’ (1793), and in the ‘Manchester Blonketeers ’ 
(1819}. In 1830 i.ancashire and Yorkshire operatives were re- 
ceivii^ 4d. a day for twelve hours’ work, and in some parishes 
the whole available property was insufficient for the relief of the 
poor, although the weekly allowance for a labouring man (includ¬ 
ing earning^ was sometimes only 3s. id. per week, when tlie 
quartern loaf was Is. Rick-burning and machine-breaking were 
frequent in that year. The influence of a bad poor-law and of 
the vexatious corn-laws was in 1835 intensified by a bad harvest; 
and the excitement which the Reform Act of 1832 had partially 
allayed broke out in the Dorchester labourers’ meeting in Copen¬ 
hagen Fields (1834), the Lancashire torchliglit meetings of 1838, 
and the Birmingliam National Convention (elected by Chartists) 
of 1839. The * Charter,’ drawn up m 1838 by six radical M. P. 's. 
and six members of the ‘ VVoiking Men’s Association,’ demanded 
universal suffrage, ballot, annual Parliaments, payment of mcm- 
liers, abolition of the property qualification of members, and 
equal electoral districts. A monster petition was presented to the 
Commons on 14th June 1839, but the motion to refer it to a com¬ 
mittee was negatived by a majority of 189. This was followed 
by riots in Birmingham, Sheffield, Newcastle, &c., by forced i 
contributions and the attempted suppression of religious services ; 
but fortunately the threat of a ‘ sacred month,' or cessation from 
labour during August, was not carried out. Tlie best Char¬ 
tists, such ns Hethcrington, Vincent, Lovett, and even Fergus 
O’Connor, were ‘ moral force ’ men, and supported their prin- 
dples in the Dispatch (London), tVue Scotsman (Edinburgh), 
yourtuil (Birmingham), Chartist Circular, the Northern Star, 
and other papers. Prominent among ‘ physical fofee ’ Chartists 
was a MethMist minister named Stephens, who countenanced 
torchlight meetings (after they were by proclamation declared 
illegal), and was tried and sentenced to eighteen months’ im> 
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prisonment at Chester in 1839. The popularity of Vincent, and 
the report that he had been cruelly treated in prison at New¬ 
port (m Wnjes), occasioned the armed attack on that town under 
the leadership of Frost (a linendraper and magistrate), Williams 
(a publican), and Jones (a watchmaker). These men were tried 
for high treason, sentenced to death, and transported for life. 
In 1840-^2, under O’Connor and O’Brien, C. was successfully 
revived, joint cause being made with the Irish Repealers. Mr 
Duncombe presented in Parliament the petition of the ‘ National 
Chartist Association ’ (which possessed aoo affiliated societies 
and 40,000 members); and in the N. of England tliere was a 
systematic ‘ turn-out ’ from the factories, although little violence 
was done to person or property. In spite of numerous prosecu¬ 
tions (on one of which Thomas Cooper was sent to prison for 
two years), the ‘ complete-suffrage union ’ of Joseph Sturge and 
the abortive land scheme of O’Connor (who was now supported 
by Ernest Jones) continued to fan the excitement. O’Connoi, 
who had weakened his position by opposing the Anti-Corn-Law 
League, was nevertheless returned to Parliament in 1846, on the 
downfall of Sir Robert Peel’s administration, but nothing of im¬ 
portance occurred till after the French Revolution of 1848, when 
a monster meeting took place on Kensington Common, The 
petition presented by this meeting (against the proposed proces¬ 
sion of which to Westminster great military preparations had 
been made) was found to be in great measure a dishonest fabri¬ 
cation, This fact, the prosperity of trade, and the increase of 
emigration, all tended to extinguish C. O’Connor became a 
lunatic. The resolutions in favour of household suffrage and 
ballot, moved by Mr Hume in 1848, indicated that portions of 
Chartist principles were destined to survive. One of the 
‘points’ has already been conceded—the ballot; others are in a 
fair way of being realised— t.g., ' universal suffrage ; ’ but the ex¬ 
perience of America does not commend the principle of ‘pay. 
inent of members.’ 

Ohar'treB, the capital of the department Eure-ct-I.oire, 
France, lies in a hilly amphitheatre on the F.ure, 47 miles 
S.W. of Paris by railway. It is in great part composed of pic¬ 
turesque old houses, and has many fine promenades. Its large 
cathedral of Notre Dame, rebuilt during the llth, I2th, and 13th 
centuries, is one of the finest in France, and is almost unsurpassed 
for wealth of ornamental sculptuie. The facade supports two 
elegant spires, the princip.al one being 400 feet high ; and the 
windows are traced with 5000 figures, exhibiting fine artistic 
design and tlic rarest delicacy of colour. There are several other 
liandsome churclies, as those of St Pierre and St Andre, also 
an imposing episcopal palace, founded by Madame de Maintcnoii, 
a massive town-hall, a theatre, &c. C. lias large manufactures 
of steel, woollens, leather, hotsery, &c., and an active trade in 
grain, wine, and cattle. Pop. (1872) 16,977. C. was the capital 
of the Gallic Cat nutes, and became tlie Autricum of the Romans. 
In the middle ages it gave name to a country which fell to the 
crown of France in 1286, was raised to a duchy by Franfoia I., 
and became an appanage of the Orleans family, whence the eldest 
son of the Due d’Orleans generally bore the title of Due de C. 

Ohartres, Duo de, Robert-Philippe-liOuia-Eugtoe- 
Ferdinand d’Orleans, younger son oi the late Due d’Orleans, 
was born in Paris, November 9, 1840, and at the Revolution of 
1.848 pas.sed into exile with the rest of the family. He was 
educated at Eisenach, rc.sidcd for some time at Richmond, and 
served along with his brother in the Federal army during the 
campaign of the Potomac (1862) in the American civil war. 
Ill 1863 he married his cousin, the eldest daughter of the Prince 
de Joinviile, and in 1870 returned incognito to France, entering 
the army of General Chanzy under the name of Robert le Fort. 
After the German war, the National Assembly having revoked 
the law of banishment against the Orleans family, he was named 
commander of a squadron by M. Thiers, and served in Algeria 
in 1872. 

Obartreuse', Da Grande, a famous monastery in the de¬ 
partment of Isere, France, 13 miles N. of Grenoble, picturesquely 
situated in the valley of the Guiers (nearly 4000 feet above the 
sea), enclosed by lofty mountains, and almost inaccessible Ittros 
founded in 1084 by St Bruno, broken up at the Revolntlon of 
1789, and reoccupled since 1816. The well-knojvn liqueur of 
the same name is manu&ctured by the monks, and is so much in 
repute, that cautions ore regularly advertised in the English and 
other newspapers sgainst spurious imitations. 
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Charts are the m»pt used in navigation, and in which are 
specially noted the depth of soundings, the position of rooks 
and sandbanks, and the ditection of currents and prevalent 
winds. The English Admiralty Office expends a large sum an¬ 
nually on the preparation of elaborate C. on a large scale, and 
these are sold at nominal prices, ranging from 3s. to 6d. each. 
At various places, as Gibraltar and Cape Town, there are depots 
for the supply of C., which are now in almost universal use. 

Ohax't'ulary (Late lat. chartularia), a collection of charters 
lielonging to a church or religious house, a civil coriJoration, or 
even private individuals. Where these were numerous, the 
necessity of such a collection, consisting of copies of the original 
charters, would soon suggest itself; and hence we find that char- 
tularies were made in France as early as the loth c. Many of 
them have been printeil, .and contain matters of great interest 
and value, historical and antiquarian. 

Charyb'dis. See Scylt.a. 

Chase, Salmon Portland, a prominent American states¬ 
man, was bom in Cornish, New Hampshire, January 13, 1808, 
graduated at Dartmouth College, 1828, and, after studying law, 
settled in Cincinnati about 1830. C. was at first a Democrat, 
but in 1841 he assisted in organising the Liberty party, and sought 
to denationalise slaveiy. He was elected a senator in 1849, 
and in 1855 was made Governor of Ohio. In 1861 President 
Lincoln appointed him Secretary of the Tieasury, and C. sig¬ 
nalised himself by his hold financial policy during the crisis of 
the war. He was the originator of the greenbacks. In 

October 12, 1864, C. was appointed Chief-Justice of the United 
States, which office he held till his death. May 7, 1873. C. stood 
very high in the esteem of his countrj’men. He w.as unquestion¬ 
ably a man of noble character and great intellectual vigour, and 
his career must always form an important part of the history of 
his time. 

Obas'idim (Ileb. ka-sc'them, ‘the pious’) were the Puritans 
among the post-Babylonian Tews. They were distinguished by 
their efforts after a Levitical and sacerdotal purity ; for besides 
their leaders, who were properly the offerers of sacrifice, each 
individual obtained the standing of a priest by taking part in tlie 
purifications and sacrifices. 'Phey imposed upon themselves 
great acts of self-denial, and to a great extent had a community 
of goods. In process of time the association was split up, the 
ultr.a.Priiitan party being the Essenes, while the moderate parly, 
to which the Pharisees belonged, retained the name of C. A 
sect of C., which has survived to the present day, with doctrines 
drawn from the Bible, the Talmud, and especially the Cabala, 
was founded in Poland in tire middle of the iSlh c. by Rabbi 
Israel ben Eliezer Baal Shem. 

Cba'sing', the art of chiselling or otherwise cutting out orna¬ 
mental details on metallic surfaces, principally applied to the 
precious metals and bronze. C., indeed, in its widest significa¬ 
tion may be said to be the artistic sculpture of metal-work. The 
tools used by the chaser are ‘gravers’ and other cutting imple¬ 
ments, ‘ rifflers,’ and ‘ mats,’ for producing a soft superficial tex¬ 
ture. Repoussd-work (q. v.), after being beaten up into form, is 
finished by C., as are also cast and ‘struck’ or stamped orna¬ 
ment ; and C. in relief is also applied to metal in the flat. 

Obaati'4, David Headrilc, Baron, a Dutch general and 

f ratriot, was bom at Thiel, March 18, 1765, entered the army of 
iLs country at the age of ten, and was made lieutenant in 1781, 
and captain in 1787, but subsequently joined the amiy of France. 
He rose to the rank of lieutenant-colonel in 1793, distinguished 
himself fighting against Pnissia in 1796 and 1799, and was popu¬ 
larly called Ghtiral BayonneUe during the Peninsular war. In 
1811 Napoleon made him a baron of the Empire. After the 
first restoration of the Bourbons, he returned to Holland, and 
was lieutenant-general of the Dutch army, fought at Waterloo, 
was appointed Governor of Antwerp after the peace, and 
defended the town for about a month in 1832 with a garrison 
6f 6000 men winst a Beldan and French force 7 SiOoo strong. 
C. died at Bred^ May 2, 1849. 

01 iMaetirs>(Fr. ‘huntsmen’), the name originally given to a 
French body of sharpshooters or skirmishers, formed in i 74 r> 
in imitation of the TVrolese jagers (chamois-hunters) of the 
'r Anstt^ army. The French C. were at one time both infantry 


and cavalry, but the name came to be applied strictly to a cele¬ 
brated foot coins organised in 1835 by the Due d’Orleans, armed 
with improved rifles, and called C. de Vincennes, from Imving 
been quartered at Vincennes. In 1838 these troops were raised to 
a battalion, and they have since become known also as TiraUleurs. 
There are light troops corresponding to the C. in almost all Euro¬ 
pean armies. . 

Chante-Tree. Sec Vitex. 

Ohas'uble {casula, easUmla, a diminutive of casula, used by 
Isidore of Seville for ‘ a mantle ’), the principal garment of a 
Roman Catholic priest, and as such often called ‘ the vestment ’ 
in old English inventories. It is worn uppermost at the cele¬ 
bration of mass. Originally in the form of a circle, it was 
retrenched in the Western or Latin Church till it became oblong. 
In England it was generally adorned with V-shaped crosses 
and orphreys, or with embroidered ornamci^s down the front 
and along the edges; and later with a Latin cross on the back, 
and an orphrey in front. The hooded C. seems to have existed 
in France as eatly as the 6th c. ; it is the original of the casula 
frocessoria, ‘processional C.,’ which was formerly worn at pro¬ 
cessions, blit not generally at mass. The modem-shaped Roman 
and French C. is the invention of the last two centuries. 

Chat {Sasncala), the name applied to a genus of Inscssorial 
birds, including several species, and belonging to the sub-family 
of the Biyt/iacina or robins, which in turn forms a group of 
the larger division Sylviada or warblers. The stonc-C. {S. rubi^ 
cola), whin-C. {S. subelra), and wheatear {S. rrnanfkc), are three 
familiar species included m this genus. 

Oh&'teau, or Chfttel (Old Fr. chastcl), a word of common 
occuiience in the names of French towns, and derived from the 
Latin castelluni, ‘a fort.’ 

Ckatkawdu.n, a town of France, department of Eurc-et 
Loire, on the Loire. 26 miles S.S.W. of Chartres. It has been 
.almost entirely rebuilt since 1723, when it was destroyed by fire. 
Besides a castic, which dates from the loth c., it has several 
fine churclies, with the interesting ruins of Notre-Dame-de-la- 
Boissi^re. Its rhief industries arc tanning, and manufactures of 
blankets and hats; its commerce is for the most part in cattle, 
wine, wool, .and hemp. Pop. (1S72) 5564. C. was Stormed in 
1S70 by the Gcimans. 

CtiAteau-Gon'tifr, a town of France, department of May- 
enne, on the right Isaiik of the river of the same name, 17 
miles S.Vl. of Laval. Its most interesting buildings are the 
Cluirch dc la Trinite, erected in the 17th c., the ancient Chapel 
(les Ursulincs, remarkable for its fine stained windows, and the 
Church of St Jean. C. has commills, tanneries, potteries, and 
manufactures of linens, woollens, serge, &c., and in fts vicinity 
ate mineral springs. Pop. (1872) 6371. 

ChAteau-Margaux, a beautiful ca>tle near the village of 
Margaux, in the department of the Gironde, K. of Castelnau de 
Meduc, on the left bank of the river Gironde, 14 miles below 
Bordeaux. It is famous for ils vineyards, which yield one of the 
finest class of clarets. 

Chateaunhuf, a village of France, department of Lozire, 
14 miles N.E. of Mende, pop. (1872) 393, ft is historically 
interesting for the touching incident connected with ils surrender 
by tlie English governor in 1380 to the dead Du Guesclin, the 
former laying his sword and keys on the bier of the latter. 
Here also, on i8th November 1870, the Germans defeated a 
superior force of French Mobiles. 

ChAteauroiix, a town of Fiance, department of Indre, on 
the left bank of the river Indre, and a station on the Paris and 
Bordeaux Railway, 145 miles .S.W. of the former city. The 
town-hall occupies the site of the old castle, erected in the lOth 
c., and of which only a tower remains. C. mamifactures’and 
trades in woollens, cottons, hosiery, paper, hardware, leather, 
tobacco, &c., and lias a considerable number of hands engaged 
in working lithogr.aphic stones. Pop. (1872) 14,893. 

CHATELT,ERAtii.T, a town of France, department of Vienne, 
20 miles N.N.E. of Poitiers, on the right bank of the Vienne, 
and connected with a suburb on the opposite bank by a stone 
bridge, having a castellated gateway, built by Sully, with four 
massive towers. Cutlery is Extensively carried on, lace is manu¬ 
factured, and there are bleaching-grounds for linen. ‘The river- 
port gives rite to a large trade in the produce of the district. 
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Top. (1872) 13,019. The Duke of Hamilton takes the title of 
Duke of C. from this place, the duchy haTing> been granted to 
James Hamilton, Regent of Scotland, by Henn II. in 1548. 

CnJtTii.i.oN-soR-SEiNE, a town of France, depMtment of 
Cote-d’Or, on the Seine, 45 miles N.N.W. of Dijon, with 
which it is connected by railway. It has a church of the lOlh c., 
ami large manufactures of cloth, iron, paper, &c., and a trade in 
timber and lithographic stones. The allied sovereigns held a 
congress here, F^ruaty 5 to March 19, 1814, to negotiate terms 
of peace with Napoleon. Pop. (1872) 4586, 

Ghateaunbriand, Frangois Auguste, Vicomte de, born 
at St Malo, in Bret.agne, 14th September 1768, the youngest of ten 
children in an aristoctatic family. lie was first destined for the 
marine service, and educated at the Colleges of Dole and Rennes; 
then for the Church, for which he studied at Dinan; but finally 
entered the army, from which, after being presented at court in 
1787, he retired to his father's estate of Combourg. After witness¬ 
ing the outbreak of the Revolution, C. set sail for America, with 
a view to discovering the N.VV. Passage. He saw the Canadas 
and some Indian tribes, when the news of the King’s disaster at 
Varennes recalled him to France. After marrying Mademoi¬ 
selle de I..avigne, to whom he did not profess to be .attached, he 
joined the Prussian army before Thionville, where he was left 
for dead in the trenches. He then came in bad health and great 
poverty to London. While supporting himself by teaching and 
translations, he allowed one of his pupib. Miss Ives, to fall in 
love with him. In 1797 appeared liis Armt 
Anciennes el Modernes, a work written in a sceptical and pessimist 
spirit, and concluding against revolutions as useless, though made 
necessary by human p.assion. The deaths of bis mother and 
sister made C. a Christian : he say.s, ‘ J’ai pleurfe et j’ai cru.’ In 
1800 he returned to Paris under a false passport, which called 
him Lassaigne, and next year described his religious position in 
Atala, which had enormous success all over Kurope. It was 
followed by AV»/, the story of a youth who seeks fur peace of 
mind among savage tribes, and the Ghiie du Christianisme, 
which is written to show that Chiistianity is the most beautiful, 
the most sublime, the most favourable to liberty, arts, and letters, 
of all religions; and that to it is due all modern civilisation, 
from agriculture and charity to abstract science and literary taste. 
This book, half-mclauclioly, half-enthusiastic, allogctlicr mystical 
and almost irrational, found a ready audience at a time of so 
much sorrow and uncertainty. The love of nature, in which C. 
was preceded only by Rousseau and BernarJin de St Pierre, con¬ 
tributed to its success. The book obtained for C. two diplo¬ 
matic appointments, which, however, be resigned on hearing of 
the judicial murder of the Due d’Enghien. In 1806-7 he made 
a pilgrimage through Greece, P.a 1 estine, and Spain, of which the 
fruits were his chief work, Les Martyrs, a prose epic of the 
time of the Diocletian persecutions, in which he wishes to set 
off* the new faith against the corruptions of Paganism and the 
shortcomings of heathen wisdom ; and Le Dernier des Abencer- 
a^es, remarkable for its beautiful word-pictures of the Alhambra, 
&C, C, published in 1814 a passionate pamphlet, De Bonaparte et 
des Bourbons, which Louis XVIIl. said was worth an army to the 
Restoration. C. enjoyed the title of Minister of State; but, as 
an ultra-royalist, he savagely attacked the constitutional Decazes 
in the Conservateur. After attending the Congress of Verona, 
where the Spanish invasion question was discussed, and acting 
as Minister of Foreign Affairs under Villele, C. became a Libert 
writerinthc%««M/<f«/>^'<r. AttheRevolutionof 1830,however, 
he showed Legitimist colours, refusing to take the oath to Louis 
Philippe, thus forfeiting a seat in the Chamber of Peers and a 
large pension. He was even prosecuted for sedition. Down to 
his death, 4th July 1848, C. .was half-republican, half-royalist, 
always a man of sentiment, not of intelligible principle. He left 
behind him a monument of sickly egotism in Mdmoires d'outre 
Tombe. His old age, though brightened by the society of Made¬ 
moiselle Khcamier and Bdrancer, was consumed by doubts about 
bis own reputation. C. will always remain a proof of what 
literary genius without strong conviction can accomplish. ^ Of 
the numerous editions of his works the best is that by Sainte- 
Beuve (12 vols. Par. 1859-60). See Marin’s HUtoire de la Vie 
et des Ouvrages de M. de Chdleaubriand (a vols. Par. 1833); Des- 
noiresterres Chdleaubriand et son*jSpoaue in La Semaiiie (20th 
and 27th August 1848), &c. Most of the great French critics 
and journalists have attempted to analyse and estimate C. 


Chatelet-Lomont, Oabrielle Smilie, Man^Luise du, 
a celebrated French woman of letters, daughter of the Baron de 
Breteuil, was bom at Paris, 17th December 170& Under her 
father she studied Latin, English, and Italian, and at fifteen 
undertook a translation of Virgil. At an early age she was mar- 
licd to the Marquis da Chfitelet-Lomont, but in 1733 she formed 
a liaison with Voltaire, whiclx was maintained for mteen years. 
The lovers retired to Cirey, where they alternately studied, 
quarrelled, and were reconciled, till in 1747 the marchioness was 
captivated by the assiduities of M. de St Lambert, a captain in 
the repment of the Lorraine Guards, who was destined to be in 
turn the successful rival both of Voltaire and Rousseau. The 
result of this intimacy was the birth of a child at Lun^ville, fol¬ 
lowed on the sixth day after (September 10, 1749) by the death 
of the mother. Of C., Carlyle says, that she was *a woman, 
not merely immodest, but without the sliglite.st fig-leaf of com¬ 
mon decency remaining; ’ yet he considers it a legitimate psycho¬ 
logical speculation how far she might still have had moral worth 
as a woma' She was an eager and successful student of mathe¬ 
matics and the physical sciences. Among her works are Disser¬ 
tations sur la Nature et la Propagation du Fea (Par. 1744, 8vo); 
Institutions de Physique (Par. 1740); and her translation of New¬ 
ton’s Principia, not published till 1756, seven years after her death. 

Obatham (Old Eng. Ceteham or Caitham, ‘the village of 
cottages ’ ?), a strongly fortified town in the county of Kent, and 
one of the chief naval arsenals of Britain, on the right bank of 
the Medway, 30 miles E.S.E. of London by railway. It is a 
incanly-built town, but is defended by a series of detached forts, 
which also form a flank defence of the metropolis. Among the 
principal buildings are Fort Pitt (a combined fort and military 
hospital), an extensive arsenal, large barracks for the naval and 
military forces and engineers, and extensive dep6ts and maga¬ 
zines. The Government shipbuilding establishment is situated 
at Brompton village, on the estuary of the Medwin, about half a 
mile below C., covers an area of some 100 acres, and includes 
building-slips, floating-docks, and sawmills on the largest scale. 
It is provided with Brunei blockinaking machinery, and also 
with a metal mill for preparing coppier plates, bolts, &c. A 
captain-superintendent is in control of the dockyard, and has a 
salary of Zloo’, under him there are various officers and clerks, 
whose salaries range from ;^20O to £fiO. In 1874 his estimates 
returned the number of shipwrights and other workmen in and 
about the dockyards at 2974, at an average weekly wage of 24s. 
each. Pop. (1871) 45,792. C. sends one member to Parlia¬ 
ment. The town is a place of considerable antiquity, and fcom 
remains found on the spot the Romans appear to have had a 
cemetery here. The dockyard was established in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and in 1667 a Dutch fleet of seventeen ve.sse}s, under 
Van Ghent, De Ruyter’s vice-admiral, sailed up the Medwin 
and set fire to the shipping. New buildings were erected be¬ 
tween 1757 and 1805, and since the latter date great extensions 
of the marine resources of C, have been made. 

Ohaiham Xslaada, or Broughton Archipelago, a 
group of islands in the S. Pacific, nearly 400 miles £. of the 
province of Canterbury in New Zealand, were discovered and 
named by Lieutenant Broughton in 1791. Their total area is 
about 180 sq. milc.s. The largest is C. Island or Warekauri j 
lesser isLinds ore Pitt or Kangihaude, and Cornwallis or Ran* 
giaura. The soil on the whole is fertile, and favourable to-tlie 
cultivation of wheat; horses and oxen thrive, but there is no 
timber of any size. The natives, though a robust and vigorous 
race resembling the Maories, are fast dying out. An &iglish 
and German mis.<:ion are maintained here. 

Obatham, William Fitt, Sari of, one of Britain’s greatest 
statesmen and orators, was bom November 15, 170& His 
father, Robert Pitt, of Boconnoc in Cornwall, was orimnally a 
country gentleman, and both father and grandfather (the latter 
had been Governor of Madras) sat in the House of Commons for 
Old Sarum. Pitt studied at Eton and Trinity C^ege, ^eferd, 
and after travelling on the Continent, obtained a colrielCT in 
the Blues. He did not, however, find his true vocation till, on 
his elder brother Thomas, beii^ returned both for Oakhunpton 
and Old Sarum, resigning the latter, he took the vaeant pkce. 
In Parliament he espoused the side of Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, and by his eloquence and bitterness soon obtained the. 
position of leader of tne ‘Boys,’ as the younger Whim' and' 
opponents of Sir Robert Walpole, were then called. Qia the 
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fall of Walpole^ Pitt, although much disliked by the King, be> 
came a subordinate member of the Broad Bottom administration, 
and held the post of Paymaster-General. In 1756 Pitt, who 
had become the head of the Opposition to the Newcastle ad¬ 
ministration that bad been formed on tlie death of Henry Pelham, 
and who was so popular that he was styled ‘ the Great Com¬ 
moner,* was made Secretary of State in November 1756, and 
in reality head of the Government. Driven for a time from 
power, he was recalled, in answer to the demand of the people. 
In June 1757, and although the Duke of Newcastle was Premier, 
Pitt, who had the management of foreign affairs, was the real 
force of the administration. Under him, and mainly on account 
of the energy he infused into every department of the stale, 
Britain rose to a position she had never, since tlie lime of Crom¬ 
well, held among the nations. Everywhere British arms were 
victorious; in Canada and India, under Wolfe mid Clive, great 
possessions were snatched from the P'icnch, and at Mindeii and 
Quiberon, the power of Prance in Europe was shattered. ‘ We 
are forced,’ said Horace Walpole, ‘to ask every morning what 
victory there is, for fear of missing one.' Pitt, however, found 
himself compelled to resign office after the accession of George 
111 ., then under the advice of Lord Bute, and more immediately 
because the majority of the Cabinet refused to declare war 
against Spain. A pension of ;f.'?ooo a year, however, was 
granted him, and his wife was created Baroness C. Till 1766 
he lemaincd out of office, when be was again called to form a 
ministry, which he did, going to the House of Lords as Earl 
of C. This second adndnistration was, however, far from a 
success, and C., broken in health, and to appearance temporarily 
insane, resigned office in 1768. Although he never agiiin was a 
minister, C. to the end of his life took a keen interest in the 
aflaiis of his country. lie opposed the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment towards the American colonics, advocating conciliation; 
and yet it was after he had delivered a powerful address against 
a motion by the Duke of Richmond for making ]>eace with 
America, then in alliance with France, that he fell back into 
the arms of his friends, and had to be carried dying from the 
House of Lords. His death took place May ll, 1778. The 
country honoured him with a public funeral in Westminster 
Abbey ; the sum of ;^20,ock) was voted to pay his debts; and a 
pension of j^4COO a year was settled on his descendants. C. 
was one of the greatest of British orators, patriots, and states¬ 
men. Besides his actual achievements, which covered his 
country with glcry, his foresight was shown in his proposals for 
patlianicntary reform, for the direct government of India, and in 
his dtre'’.ting his foreign policy towards the preservation of 
Prussia, while it has been said of him with truth, that ‘ Time has 
approved almost all his gieater struggles—his defence of the 
liberty of the subject against arbitiary imprisonment under 
“general warrants,*’ of the liberty of the press against Lord 
Mansfield, of the rights of the constituencies against the House 
of Commons, of the constitutional rights of America against 
England itself.’ In public life C. was purity itself. As an 
orator, his passionate eloquence and sarcasm, aided by a com¬ 
manding presence, made him more feared than any of his con¬ 
temporaries. His chief faults were intense pride, pomposity, 
and a tendenCT to theatrical airs even in private life, though he 
was a most a<i«:tionate husband. See the C. Papert (4 vols. Lond. 
1838-40); his I,ettera to his nephew. Lord Camclford (Lond. 
18^); F, Thackeray’s Lift of C. (2 vols. Lond. 1837); and 
Macaulay’s Essays, 

Obat ICoSB, a peat-bog in I.ancashire between Liverpool and 
Manchester. It is composed entiiely of decayed vegetable 
matter, is about la miles square, and varies in depth from to to 
30 feet. A portion of it was reclaimed about the beginning of the 
present century by Mr Roscoe of Liverpool ; but it is most 
celebrated in connection with the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway, which the engineering skill of George Stephenson suc¬ 
cessfully carried across the yielding surface in 1829. 

Obata'wortli, in Derbyshire, the private seat Of the Duke of 
Devonshire, stands on the Derwent, 20 miles N. by W. of Derby. 
It is a splendid palace, of quadrangular design, having a fapade 
720 feet long, and being surrounded by grounds 9 mites in cir¬ 
cuit, and only inferior to those of Versailles. Its conservatory is 
the finest in Europe, and the mansion itself contains famous art 
collections. The estate was oririnally a grant from William the 
Conqueror to his natural son William Feveril, and was held in 


EUcaheth’s time by Sir W, Cavendish, who began (1370) the 
erection of the mansion, in which Mary Queen of Scots was 
imprisoned for some years. The old pile was included in the 

E resent edifice, which was designed by Wren and Talman, and 
uilt by the first Duke of Devonshire (1687-1706), and to which 
the N. wing was added since 1820. 

Chattahoo'ohee. See Appalaciiicola. * 

Ohatt'ols, in English law, include all property, movable or 
immovable, which ts not freehold, copyhold, or inheritable. 
They are cither real or personal. Real C., or chattel interesU, 
are interests or minor estates taken out of greater, os leases for 
terms of years. Personal C. are all properly not connected 
with the freehold. 

Obatt'arer the name of a large family of Iiises- 

sotial birds beloi^ing to the 

chiitterers (Amfelina), man- wmm 

liar example of the typical 

genus, 'these birds possess 

short, broad bills, rounded 

wings, short tarsi, and curved ' 

claws. Chaiteter. 


Chatteter. 


Chatt'erton, Thomas, the boy-poet, was born at Bristol, 
November 20, 1752. His father, sexton at Rcdclifie Church 
and master of a charity-school, died before C.’s birth. At 
school he was considered slow, but early manifested a taste for 
antiquities, which was first excited by a black-letter Bible belong¬ 
ing to his mother. Bound apprentice to an attorney at the age of 
fourteen, in this situation he endured much misery, solacing him¬ 
self, however, by writing poetry and .studying liemldry. In 1768, 
on the oijcning of Bristol New Bridge, he composed the Desenp- 
tton of the pryars first passing over the Old Bridge, taken from an 
Anttent Manuscript. Before this, C. had written the celebrated 
lie Bergham Pedigree, purporting to trace the descent of a 
tradesman called Burgham. ’ These and other MSS., such as the 
Komaunte of the Cnyghle, and Thomas Rowley’s Sermon, he de¬ 
clared were found in ‘Canynge’s Cofre,' an old chest taken 
from the muniment-room of KedclilTe Church, After this he 
sent to Walpole, for his History of British Painters, « manu¬ 
script entitled The Pyse of Peyncteyne in England, and also an 
account of noted ‘ carvellers and pe}mcters ’ of Bristol, Walpqfe, 
at first deceived, afterwards suspected forgery, and the corre¬ 
spondence was broken off. Tits three years of legal servitude 
over, C. proceeded to Ixmdon, and was soon engaged in party¬ 
writing for the newspapers and magazines, taking the side of the 
Opposition. His industry was unceasing, and success at first made 
him look for a ' glorious prospect.’ But this soon died away, for 
pasquinades, satires, burlesques, political letters, did not bring 
the means of life. Reduced at length to the extremity of despair 
and want, he sought the post of surgeon’s-mate in an African snip. 
Even this poor chance failed him. These reverses and the pangs 
of poverty acting on a natural predisposition, drove this lost 
genius to suicide, August 2$, 1770. Ilis remains were laid in 
the burying-grouud of Shoe-lane Workhouse. In the tragic 
sadness of his fate, and the precocity of his mental power, C, is 
without parallel in English literature. His short span of eighteen 
years was wondrously rich in results. Among his works are 
Ella, a tragedy; Ode to Ella ; Battle of Hastings; The Toufna^ 
ment ; and Exeeution of Sir Charles Banudin. The * foiged' poems 
are undoubtedly superior to the others; but such a satire as Ktw 
Gardens, compared with the Ode to Liberty and the Bfistmo 
Tragedy, shows strikingly his varied powers. It is a moot Jioint 
whether bis maturity would have fully realised the promise of 
youth; but that a longer life would have developed his genius 
can be clearly discerned from tlie works he has left. It may here 
be noted that C.’s knowledge of Old, or even Middle English, 
was of the very slightest; and it seems almost incredible that 
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anybody should have ever supposed the forgeries to be genuine. 
Neither metres, nor rhymes, nor words, nor spelling belong to 
the isth e., or indeed to any other century. See" Tit PoOienl 
H'orit ef Th»mat C,, toith an Essay on tht EowUy Poems, 
by the Rev. Waiter W. Skeat, Af.A,, and a Memoir by Edwatd 
Bell, M. A. (3 vols. Lond. 1875}. 

Ohau'cer, Oeollbey.the first great English poet, was bom pro¬ 
bably about 1340. His father, John C., was a London vintner. It 
is not known where C. was educated. In 1359 he accompanied 
Edward III.’s army into France, was taken prisoner, and was ran¬ 
somed in 1360. Aoout 1366 he married a certain Philippaj a lady 
in attendance on the Queen, and shortly afterwards obtained an 
annual grant of 20 marks as a valet of the King's chamber. He 
was sent to Genoa, in 1373, to orrange a commercial treaty, and 
was made comptroller of the wool customs in I..ondon in 1374. 
About this time his income was also increased by the custody of 
a minor’s estate. Between 1377 and 1384 he was employca on 
important missions in France, Flanders, and Lombardy. In 1382 
he became comptroller of the petty customs, and was sent to 
Parliament ns a Knight of Kent in 1386. But the same year saw 
the downfall of his patron John of Gaunt, and the consequent dis¬ 
missal of the poet from all his offices. His fortunes rose with the 
reviving influence of John of Gaunt in 1389. He was made clerk 
of the King’s works; obtained, in 1394, an annuity of £20, and a 
pension of 40 marks on the accession of Henry IV, in 1399. 
He died, probably at his house in Westminster, in 1400. 

Traveller, soldier, courtier, diplomatist, member of Parliament, 
he passed his life among the most various and splendid aspects 
of tite society which he has so vividly and minutely portrayed. 

His literary career has been divided by Mr Fumivall into four 
periods—l. 1367-68,/Vry; 1369, Death of B!aunche,moitcaax- 
monly known as The Bake of the Duchtrse. 2. 1373, Parliament 
of Fowlet; Compleynte of Mars; Anelida and Arcite; Troylus ; 
Adam Serrviner; 1384, Hons of Fame. 3. Legende 0/ 

Good Women; 1388, Prohgtie to Canterbttty Tales, 4. 1391, 
Astrolabe; Compleynte of Fenus; 1393-99, Envoy to Skogan; 
Afarriage; Gentleness; Lack of Steadfastness; Fortune; Purse, 
The Canterbury Tales were begun in 1373 with the second Nounes 
Tale, and were lefl unfinished in 1400. In this list we miss the 
Court of Love, the Flower and the Leaf, beautiful symbolical 
poems, and the Romance of the Rose, a vivid translation of about 
a third of the Roman de la Rose of Guillaume de Ixirrls and Jean 
de Meung. Some scholars have denied these works to be C.’s 
because they do not agree with a somewhat arbitrary rhyme-test. 
But there is no other author to whomihese poems can be assigned, 
and it is certain that James I. of Scotland attributed the Court 
of Love to C. C. was at first greatly influenced by the French 
trouvires, but in his Canterbury Tales sXxvPn out an original form 
of poetry, substituting the delineation of .character and contem¬ 
porary Ufe for the relation of monotonous and extravagant ad¬ 
venture. He recast and recoloured a number of chivalrous, 
hutnorous, and marvellous tales woven in France, Italy, and the 
East, and gave us in the persons of their imaginary narrators, the 
Canterbury pilgrims, a representative gallery of society in the 
14th c. His characters are not extinct types but sharply defined, 
living men and women. His verse' breathes of spring, and is 
bright with the splendours of clitvalty. His narrative skill is 
consummate, his tales gliding on with captivating artistic fluency 
and unobtrusive felicities of phrase. He unites luxuriant inven¬ 
tion, and piercing satiric shrewdness with delicate pathos, sunny 
humour, grave love of truth, and refreshing delight in nature. 

The English style of C. marks the beginning of the modem 
period in our literature. Contrasted with earlier English dialects, 
nis language may be called uninflected, and comparatively few 
of his expressions have become entirely obsolete. Of modem 
editions of C., that of Bell (8 vols. Griffin Sc Co,, Lond.) is meri¬ 
torious for its notes and honest industry, but incomparably the 
b(^ is that of Morris <6 'vols. Bell & Daldy, Lond.), both as 
r^rds text, biography, and linguistic criticism. See also Minto’s 
EngiisA Poets, and the publkatioiu of the C, SoeiBy, 

Ohaudes-Aiguen (‘ hot springs'), a town of France, depart¬ 
ment of Cental, on the Remontalou, miles E.S.E. of Auril- 
lac. Its hot mineral springs (133* to 190* F.) are much used for 
medicmal purposes, and for discharging grease from the fleeces 
of sheep. C. has important feitaVor sale of pigs, and a con- 
■Merable trade in Unwatet. Fop. (1872) lioos 
I06 


ObaadfimtaiilA ('hot spring’}, a villi^ of Bejgimn, pK)> 
vince of Llige, a few miles from Ute city of Uige, oh an island fa 
the Vesdre, and much frequented by visitors iu tho summer 
season, on account of its baths and hot springs (104* F.). Pop. 
(1873) > 393 - 


Ohau'dihre, a river and lake pf Canada 'The river, after a 
course of 90 miles through the province of Quebec, joins the 
St Lawrence 7 miles above the dty of Quebec. About 3| miles 
from its mouth are the Falla of the C.—Lake 0 . is merely an 
expansion of the river Ottawa. On its S. shore stands the 
capital of the Dominion of Canada. 

Chaumette', Pierre Oaepard, bom at Neveri, 24* May 
1763, the son of a shoemaker, after a vagabond youth came to 
Paris in 17S9, where he fell under the influence of Camille Des¬ 
moulins, and joined the Cordeliers. After haranguing and writ¬ 
ing in the most violent journals for three years, he became in 
1792 the Procureur of the Commune of Paris, and assumed the 
fanciful name of Anaxagoras. He established the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, and his rapid, sonorous eloquence made him influential 
in all the extreme measures of 1793. He founded the party of 
Udbertists, who desir'-d to have religious honours paid to the 
goddess Reason, which was actually done at the Fite de la 
Raison, in which an actress named Mailtard took the part of 
the gocidess. With the assistance of Chabot, Clootz, and others, 
C. induced the Convention to adopt this absurdity. Danton 
and Robespierre now combined to crush the Hebertists, and C. 
was executed t3th April 1794. 

Ghau'mo&t, an ancient town in the department of Haute 
Marne, France, on the left bank of the Marne, 141 miles S.E. 
of Paris. The Church of St John the Baptist is a fine building 
of the 13th c. C. has manufactures of hosiery, gloves, druggets, 
&c., wool and cotton spinning-mills, and tanneries. The treaty 
concluded here against Napoleon by the Allies, March I, 1814, 
formed the basis of the Holy Alliance. Pop. (1872) 7984. 

Chaun'cejr, Oharles, the second President of Harvard Col¬ 
lege, was horn in Et^Iand in 1592, and educated at Westminster 
School and Trinity College, Cambridge. In 1627 he was made 
vicar of Ware, became a Puritan, and after being imprisoned 
and fined, emigrated to New England in 1636, and in 1654 was 
appointed President of Harvard. In 1659 he published twenty- 
six sermons on ‘Justification.’ He died 19th February 1672. 
C. is the ancestor of all the American Chaunceys, who form a 
pretty numerous body.—Chauncey, Oharles, D.ID., great- 
grandson of the above, was bom January i, 1705. He was 
minister in Boston in one parish for sixty years, and is the 
'author of various theological works which arc still in repute in 
America. He died February 10, 1787. See C, Memonals, by 
Professor Fowler. 

Chau’ny, a town of France, department of Aisne, 19 miles 
N. W. of Laon. A portion of it is built on the right bank of the 
Oise, and the remainder on an island in the river. C. has 
manufactures of sacking, hosiery, and chemicals; bleaching- 
grounds and tanneries; and a trade in grain, timber, and cattle. 
Pop. {1872) 8333. 

OhauBses (Fr., from the Lat. ealceut, ‘a shoe, or covering to 
the foot ’), defence pieces of armour for the le^, worn in the 
middle ages. They were variously tnade of banded mail, riveted 
plates, chain-mail, or padded and quilted cloth, with metal studs. 
I'lie C. were sometimes laced behind tlie leg. 

Ohaux da Fonda, Zia, a flourishing town in the canton of 
Neuchatel, Switzerland, near the French frontier, in a valley 
3271 feet above the sea. It is the chief seat of the Watchmaking 
industry in the Jura, employing 12,000 hands, and producing 
yearly some ^^400,000 worth of gold and silver watchea There 
are also important manufactures of mathematical and ntdsieal 
instruments, beer, bijouterie, and lace. ’The town has extended 
very rapidly, and is still increasing. Popw (1870) 19,930^ of 
whom 2300 are Roman Catholics. 

Ohav'ica, the dried unripe fruit of C, RoxburMi, one of thO 
Pepper order, and known in ccmmpTco oh lortgpepper. It con¬ 
tains an acrid resin, a volatile oil, and an alkaloid—. 
is used in much the same way as black pepper,.which ihlto ptd- 
pertiea It resembles. In India dried slices ot it are ha jrepnte as • 
stomachia. C, ojfeinarum of the Malay Islands also j^I^ « 
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aiinilar lone pepper. C.-betel U betel-pepper, C. Sirabva, 
Biix^ with oetel-nnt and a little lime, is chewed. See Betu. 

Obety Boot, Ohoya, or Sayan, a name applied to the root 
of OldenloMdia umMlata (one of the CineAotimeea), sometimes 
Imported from India for the sake of the colouring matter in the 
bark, which is employed to d^e red, purple, and orange-brown. 
The same name is also sometimes erroneously given to the roots 
of Morinda, tinctoria, and eitri/oha, Indian plants of the same 
order. In C. K., known as Indian madder, some of the Ceylon 
tribes used at one time to pay their tribute. 

Cheadle, a town and parish in Staffordshire, 14 miles N.N.E. 
of Stafford, in a hollow moorland region. The finest building is 
a Soman Catholic church, built in 1846 by the Earl of Shrews¬ 
bury, at w cost of ;^6o,ooo. In the neighbourliood are iron- 
mines, collieries, copper and brass works, &c., which furnish em¬ 
ployment to the inhabitants. Sop. (1871) 2929. The parisii is 
mentioned in Domesday Book under the form Cedla. About 4 
miles distant are the ruins of the Cistercian Abbey of Croxden, 
founded in 1176. 

Check (Fr. &hee, ‘chess’), a cloth variegated with rectangu¬ 
lar spaces like a chessboard, which aie vaiiously coloured, but 
are most frequently alternate black and white. 

OhBsk'y, or Chequdo (Fr. ichiqueU\ in heraldry, de¬ 
scribes a field divided into three or more coiuinuous rows or 
small squares, tinctured aUeinatcIy with a metal or fur, and a 
colour. 

Ghedd’ar, a village in Somersclhliire, at the entrance of a 
gorge in the Mendip Hills, overhung by walls of cavernous rock, 
in places rising pcrpendiculaily to tlie height of several hundred 
feet. The church has a squaie tow'er too feet high, and a sculp¬ 
tured stone pulpit. The dailies in the neiglibourliood are fam¬ 
ous for their cheese. The C. process of cheese-making has now 
been widely introduced into the great dairy-farms in the S. W. 
of Scotland. (See CllEEsE.) Pop. of parish (1871) 2200. 

ChediTba, a richly productive island, included in the division 
of Aracan, British Uurmah, lies 20 miles from the coast, and 
has an area of 250 sq. miles, and a pop. of 9000. It yields large 
quantities of rice, sugar, tobacco, indigo, hemp, &c., and has 
mud volcanoes and petroleum springs. 

Cheese is the compressed curd or casein of milk prepared 
for use as human food. In making C., the milk employed is 
gently heated to a temperalure of alxiut 112* F., and a sutli- 
cient quantity of rennet or of an acid substance is added to cause 
coagulation of the casein. Rennet, which is usually employed, 
i.s prepared from the lining membrane of the fourth stomach of 
the calf, which organ must be salted and dried for a year before 
it or its solution is used. The action of the rennet produces a 
complete coi^lation of the casein, and the separation of the curd 
from a straw-coloured, clear, liquid whey takes place on * break¬ 
ing the curd ’ by stirring with the hand or any implement. The 
greater part of the whey can lie drained off, ana the curd ren¬ 
dered rather dry and crumbly in the vessel, after which it is sub¬ 
mitted to a further draining in a linen cloth, and pressed in the 
C.-press, The curd is then again broken up, and mixed with 
the proper amount of .salt, placed in a clean cloth into the C.-vat 
or cnessart, which has the shape the C. is intended to take, and 
submitted to a prolonged pressure in the C.-press to expel the last 
traces of whey. Dunng this pressure the C. is turned occasion¬ 
ally. When perfectly pressed, the cheeses are put away on 
shelves in a cool apartment to harden and ripen, and in C. of 
good quality a gradual moulding should ensue. Four kinds of 
C. are found in commerce :—(i) cream C.; (2) C. made of sweet 
milk with a proportion of cream added; (3) sweet-milk C.; 
and (4) skimmed-milk C. The first variety, cream C., k made 
in Yorkshire and Ncufchatel, keeps only a short time, and, of 
course, Is soft and very fat The best ordinary C. belongs to 
the second doss, and comprises Stilton, Double Gloucester, 
Roquefort, Gorgonzola, and Cheddar. Of the third doss are 
Gloucester (sl^le), Wiltshire, American, and Dunlop: and 
Fariqesan and Datcn C. belong to the fourth clas-s, which kiso in- 
dndes most of the ordinary country C. made in Scotland. Gouda 
C. td Hollaiid is made with curd formed by the action of hydto- 
clilorle lidd on milk, and to this it owes its freedom from mites 
and its pungency. Parmesan C. owes its peculiar rich flavour | 
Id tli« sweet herbage on wUeh the cows are fed along tlia banks of 


the Po. Swiss C. (Schapsieger and Gruyire) Is flavoured with 
fragrant herbs, and made in cheeses of 40 to 60 lbs. The fol¬ 
lowing table exhibits the composition of several varieties:— 


Water per loo pnrta 

Nmocen 

Fat „ 

Ash 


CliMter. 

Roquefort 

30-39 

5 ’ 5 ^ 
as 4* 

4 78 

■6*53 

S'07 

3» 3* 
4'4$ 


Omjrfcre. 

PermeMn. 

S»-oj . 

as'40 
4'»9 

30-JI 


C. is called on to discharge two functions in the economy of 
food. It is a most nutritive but somewhat indigestible article 
when the commoner qualities form an article of diet, as they 
fre(|uently do among the labouiing population. The richer 
varieties of C. are eaten in very smalt quantities after meals, 
and they, when ripe, are found to material^ promote the pro¬ 
cess of digestion. Great improvement ho^aken place of late 
years in tlie manufactuie of this article, especially in Scotland, 
where annual competitions take place among the makers. The 
Kilmarnock ‘Cheese Show’ is one of the largest in the world. 
The whole S.W. of Scotland is in the field, and the value of 
the C. exhibited is often over j^20,ooo. 

Cheese-Hopper {Piofihilt casei), the name given to the 
larva of a fly (belonging to the order Diptem and family Mut- 
eiJa), owing to its habit of bending the body into a loop, and of 
suddenly straightening it in order to spring. It exists in cheeses, 
the perfect fly being of minute size (l j lines in length), of a black 
colour, with red leclers and forehead. The l>acon-beetle (see 
Dermestes) and another fly (AUtsca corvina) also depout their 
eggs in cheese, and Uius cause much waste in dairies. 

Cheesie-Hite {Aeat-us damestieus), a species of Aearid>e, or 
true mites, belonging to the class Arachnida (q. v.), and so named 
from its being mainly found in cheese and like substances. 
It possesses an oval-shaped body covered with prominent bristles, 
eight legs, and a mouth provided with mandibles or jaws. In 
decaying cheese the C.-M. is sometimes found in immense num¬ 
bers. Reproduction is eflected very quickly. No defined cir¬ 
culatory or respiratory organs exist in the animal, in which also 
the eyes are of simple character. 

Cbee'taB, or Htmting I,eopard {FAh JuAata or Gueparda 
Jubata), a species of carnivorous mammalia, generally regarded 
os allied to the panthers and leopards, and found in India, 
Persia, Sumatra, Senega], the Cape, and other parts of Africa. 
'I'his animal exceeds the ordinaiy leopard in size. The limbs 
are relatively longer than in the leopard, as are also the feet; 
the claws are blunt, and only partially retractile. The head is 
small in proportion to the animal’s size and height, and a short 
mane of stiff hairs exists on the neck. The eats ar^short and 
rounded, the muzzle being truncated and short. The hair on 
the front part of the body and lower edges of the jaws it rough 
and elonrated, as is also the fur of the hinder part of the abtui- 
men. Ihe colours ore like those of the letmard, the general hue 
being, however, of a deeper fawn. The fiir is marked on the 
body and limbs by round black spots. The face is striped, and 
a bold black streak runs from each eye to the angle cn the 
mouth. 

The C. is trained in India and Persia to hunt such game at 
antelopes, deer, &c. It is kept blindfolded until within sight 
of the miarry, when it is let slip, and stealthily approaches the 
prey. It then bounds in upon the antelopes, but if unsuccessful 
in its first onslaught, it makes no attempt to follow, but returns 
to the hunter. The name Youu is also given to the C. which 
under domestication may become tame and familiar. 

Cheiran'thus. See Wallflower. 

Qhelrorepis, a genus of extinct Ganoid fishes, generally 
assigned to the division Ltpidosieida of that order. The fdasil 
remains of this genus occur in the Devonian or Ol^ Rod Sand¬ 
stone formations. The head was of laige size, and Uie body 
covered by small ganoid scales of lozenge shape. Each fin had 
its first ray existing as a strong spine, and the pectoral and ventral 
fins were well developed and scaly. 

Cheir’omaiu^, or Ghir'omanoy (Gr. their, ‘ the hand,' and 
manteio, ‘divination’), palmistry, a mode of forecasting tbe destiny 
of an indivklual from the rures of the hand. It was known to 
theandents. Traces of it are visible in Aristotle. Artemidonis, 
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however, in his Drtam Book, was the first to give Anything like a 
connected or systematic view of the subject. In the n^dle ages it 
was still more developed and associated with astronoit^. Cardan, 
Paracelsus, Porta, and other dubious savans, sought to give it a 
scientific liasis. But with the spread of knowledge it gradually 
tost its hold on the |}uman mind, and is now professed only by 
gipsies, 

Oheir'oTuys. See Aye-Ayr. 

Ohei'roa, represented by Homer (II. xi. 831) as the wisest 
and most humane of the Centauis (q. v.); the instructor of 
Achilles, Jason, and Aesculapius ; skilled in hunting, music, 
medicine, and prophecy ; and throughout life and in his death a 
splendid example of seif*sacrificr. The young Achilles, ami 
sometimes the Erotes, or Loves, appear in existing representations 
riding on his back. 

Oheironec'tes, a genus of Marsupial mammals represented 
by the Yapock or Yapock-opossum of Brazil (C. Vap^k), and 
allied to tne opossums, from which, however, it is distinguished 
by its semi-nquatic habits. Tlie hind-feet arc webbed, the fore¬ 
feet being hand-like in conformation, and webbed only to the 
first joint of the digits. The fur is of a pale grey colour, handed 
with sooty-black. The C. possesses cheek-pouches, the food 
consisting chiefly of insects and crustaceans. The average length 
is 2 feet. 

Cheirop'tera. See Bat. 

Oheiroste'mon, a genus of plants of the natural order Ster~ 
euliacat. C. platauoiJes is the hand-piaiit of Mexico, so namc<I 
from the anthers and style of the flowers resembling in their 
arrangement a hand furnished with long claws. It was the 
Macpalxochitlquahuitl of the ancient Mexicans. It is found in 
forests near the city of Guatemala. 

Oheirothe'rimn ('hand-beast'), the name formerly given by 
Kaup to the ideal animal which was supposed to liave made 
certain footprints seen in rocks of Triassic age in Britain and in 
Germany. The fossil remains of the actual animal were after¬ 
wards discovered, and the name Labyrtnthodon (q. v.) substituted 
for. that of C. 

Oheke, Sir John, one of the ardent scholars who forwarded 
the revival of classical literature in England in the ifith c., was 
bom at Cambridge, rfith June 1514, and studied at St John's 
College, Cambridge, wliere he b'-camc professor, and introduced 
a new method of pronouncing Greek, which, however, he was 
ordered to discard by Bishop Gardiner, the chancellor of the 
university. Among his pupils were William Cecil, afterwards 
Lord Burleigh, and Roger Ascham, In 1544 he became tutor to 
Prince Edward, and was made a canon of King’s College (now 
Christ Church), Cambridge. When his pupil ascended the 
thrane, C. got various grants of lands and rents, was made Pro¬ 
vost of King's College (t|48), knighted (1551), and made a 
secretary of state (1553). Upon Mary’s accession he was com¬ 
mitted to the Tower on a charge of treason, but soon after ob¬ 
tained his liberty, went abroad, and taught Greek at Strasburg; 
but in 1556 was seized by the orders of Philip while travelling 
in Belgium, conveyed to Ei^Iand, and again imprisoned. In 
an evil moment C. abjured Protestantism to escape the stake, 
and grief at this apostasy seems to have hastened his death, 13th 
September 1557. C. wrote a considerable number of works, 
partly scholastic, partly theological; but they have now no 
place in literature. For a list of these, see Cooper’s Athtna 
CantabrigUHses. 

Chelae, Ohelio'erae. The name ckAa is given to the largely 
developed ‘nipping-claws’ seen in such crustaceans as crabs, 
lobsters, &C., and also in the scorpions, in which latter forms 
the (hAg are formed by the moMlary palpi or appendages of 
the lower jaws. The ehelicm* of the scorpions are formed by 
the pincer-like extremities of the mandibles or larger jaws. The 
tkehttra are, in short, the diminutives of the larger cTuUt. 

Gholifer. See Book ScoRrioM. 

Ohabn^s'ford (called in Domesday Book CAmtresfordi), the 
capital of Essex, on the Chelmev, near its junction with the 
Cann, and about the heart of the county, aq miles N.E. of 
London by railway. It has tanneries, cornmiUs, coachworka, 


&e., afid a considerable rhrey trade in agricultnral produce. 
The river, which separates here into two branches, surrounding 
an islet c^Ied Mesopotamia, is brOKed by several bridges. C. 
possesses vaiioq| handsome buildings, and a gramroar-sebooi 
rounded by Edvard VI. Pop. (1871) 9318. 


VI. Pop. (1871) 9318. 


Ghelo'nia (Gr. chrlBnt, *a tortoise’),the class of RtMUia orrep- 
tilcs to which the tortoises and turtles belong. It is primarily 
distinguished by the fact that the true or endoskeleton combines 
with the outer or exoskeleton to form a bony case in which the 
bmly is enclosed. This case consists of a back or carapace, 
formed by the expanded spines of the dorsal vertebrae, and by 
the flattened and amalgamated ribs, generally eight in number 
on each side. Occ.'isionally (as in tlie soft tortoises) the ribs may 
be imperfectly united towards their extremities, and gaps may 
thus be left in the otherwise solid stnicture. The sides of the 
structure are formed by marginal plates, which may either be 
bones developed by the skin {dermal ossifications'), or be the ossi¬ 
fied ends or carlil.'iges of the nb.s. The floor of the body or box is 
formed by nine pieces forming the plastron, which Owen thinks 
is a gieatly developed breastlxme, but other naturalists regard it 
as merely composed of dermal or skin ossifications; theC. in this 
latter view being destitute of a breastbone. The carapace and 
plastron ate both covered by horny plates, which in the ^wk’s- 
bill turtle {C. imbricata] constitute the tortoise-skcll of coiVtmerce. 
The dorsal vertebra: are thus immovably connected together, those 
of the neck and tail being alone mobile. The bones of the 
shoulder and pelvis, supporting the fore and hind limbs respec¬ 
tively, are contained witAin the ribs nr carapace, instead 01, as 
in all other veitebtata, existing outside the ribs. Clavicles or 
collar-bones are absent in Chelonians. Four limbs are developed. 
The bones of the skull are firmly ossified together, the halves or 
rami of the lower jaw being firmly united in front. No teeth 
exist, the jaws being she.atlicd in Imrii, like those of Birds (q. v.). 
In some (soft tortoises, &c.) fleshy lips may be present. The 
tongue is thick and fleshy ; the heart is thiee-chambered, and the 
lungs are large and voluminous. These forms sivallow air in 
breathing, like the fiogs, the fixed nature of the chest rendering 
respiratory movements impossible of performance. A large 
urinary bladder exists, the anal opening or vent being circular 
or of longitudinal sh.ipe. These forms are cold-blooded and of slow 
movements ; they hybernate in winter, may pass long periods 
without food, and will exhibit signs of vitality for a lengthened 
time after decapitation. They are divided into the CAetoniida 
or Turtles (q. v.), the Trionycida (soft tortoises and terrapins), 
and the Testudinidce (Tortoises) (q. v.). 

Fossil representatives of tliis group occur doubtfully first in the 
Permian rocks, where their footprints occur {e.g., CAelic/inus Dun- 
cani of Jardine) ; but in the Oolite rocks turtle remains are found, 
an<l the Eocene period is rich in Chelonian fossils. The Tertiary 
deposits of the Sewaltk Hills of Hindostan afford the remains 
of a gigantic chelonian averaging from 18 to 20 feet long, and to 
which the appropriate name of ColossocAelys Atlas has been 
given. 

Ohel'aea (originally C/olts-ige, ‘ the island of ships ’ ?) Middle¬ 
sex, now a suburb of London, with a pop. in 1871 of a58,05a 
In the i6ih c. it was the residence of (jueen Catherine Parr, Sir 
Thomas More, the Princess Elizabetli, Sir Hans Sloane, &c. 
Even ill the 17th and iSth centuries it was still a village 2 miles 
from London, the residence of many of the nobility and gentry; 
and was famous for its Ranelagh Gardens, the favourite resort of 
pleasure-seekers from the capital. C. has numerous churches 
and chapels; that of St Luke (1824) cost ^40,000; utother, a 
fine old brick structure near the river, is full of monuments and 
brasses to historic personages. It has also a training college for 
schoolmasters, and another for schoolmistresses; two fine Sus¬ 
pension bridges ; a Royal Military Asylum for the edueation of 
the sons of soldiers; Botanic Gardens (the gift of Sir Hans 
Sloane, and one of the earliest botanic gardens in England); 
and the somewhat notorious Cremome Gardens; buttheienoum 
of C. is mainly due to its famous hospital. 

CAelsta Hospital, for invalids or superannuated soldiers, hda 
accommodation for about 6ao men, besides officers; and at¬ 
tached to it there are gardens and exercise grounds, covoring 
about 40 acres. The TOverning body consists of b Board of C(>m- 
misjdoners under the Presidency of the Paymaster-Geqeral, whidi 
meets weekly. The inmates ate known as iH-pmsumm, lA coin* 
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tnidistinction to oul-pettsioners, ih^ proportion o(jihe latteibto tho 
former beine in (he nicip of 10& to I. The ili-pensionets have 
IfOard, lodgings, clothing, mejjioil attendance, &c., and a gradu¬ 
ated scale'of weekly payments, acconling to the st^us each held 
in the army, colour-sergeants receiving 5s. 3d. aifid a private yd. 
The out-pensioners receive payments for life at the rate of t Jd, (for 
West Indians) to 38. yjd. per day. ‘J‘he cost of the hospital for 
1875-76 is estimated at about ,^28,000. Previous to the funeral 
of the late Duke of Wellington, November 18, 1852, the body lay 
in state for a few days in C, II. The building was begun in 1609 
by Dr Sutcliffe, Dean of Exeter, as a theological college, and was 
styled in its chatter, ‘ King James's College at Chelsea.’ Charles 
II. built on its site the present Royal Hospital, of which the archi¬ 
tect was .Sir Christopher Wren, and the cost ji'iso,ooo. There is 
an annual parliamentary grant for the mamtciiance of the hospital. 


Chel'tenham, a parliamentary borough and market-town, 
Gloucestershiie, 8 miles N.E. of Gloucester, on the river Chelt, 
from which it derives its name. Its prospeiity originated in 
its mineral springs, which weie accidentally discovereil in 1716. 
In 1788, George III. having derived much benefit from their use, 
C. at once became a fashionable resort. It has now magni¬ 
ficent piomenade.s, and numerous handsome squares, crescents, 
and terraces; while two suburbs have been recently formed of 
villas Sind first-class residences. To each of the spas a pump- 
room is attached. C. has an endowed grammar-senool, a pro¬ 
prietary college, which holds a very hign place among similar 
establishments, a ladies’ college, and a training-college for male 
and female teachers. It returns one member to Parliament. 
Pop. (i 87 i) 44 , 5 ' 9 - 


Chemical Affinity. Sec Affinity, Chemical. 


Chemistry, which at present holds such an impoitant and 
prominent position among the useful anil exact sciences, and 
which has done so much for the good of mankind, and for the 
advancement of science generally, had for its oiigin the purely 
selfish desire for wealth. 

History .—The alchemists, who were the fathers of the science, 
laboured to discover the philosopher’s stone—a substance which, 
by contact with other bodies, should convert them into gold ; and 
later they sought for the elixir vita, to give them perpetual 
youth, and by that means ensure an unlimited period dating 
which to enjoy their riches. (See Alchemy. ) Such tvere the 
chief aims of klchemy—an art (for it cannot be called a science) 
which was first cultivated in the East, either by the Arabs 
or Greeks, and gradually extended to Spain and Afiica, Ger¬ 
many, Italy, France, and England. In thus censuring alchemy, 
however, it must not be forgotten that many of its devotees were 
not animated by selfish motives, but, on the contrary, laboured 
to turn their discoveries to practical account for the good of 
their fellows, chiefly by employing the substances which their 
researches bad brought to light as medicines; and indeed 
Geber, one of the earliest of the alchcmist.s, appears to have 
made this his special object. To the alchemists we aie indebted 
for the knowledge of a great many substances which their expe¬ 
riments elicited, and in many cases for the discovery of the cliicf 
properties of these substances, but it cannot be said that they 
left us any important theories. Theory began to dawn on che¬ 
mists in the 17th c., and with its light C. rapidly as.stimed the 
proportion of a science, and developed witli a rapidity un.sur- 
passed by any other branch of knowledge. Johann Joachim 
Beecher and Georg Ernst Stahl were the first to introduce 
into C. a comprehensive and rational theory of the nature and 
properties of matter, and to refer them to a common principle, 
^is theory originated with Beecher, but was extended and 
enlarged by Stahl, to whom most of the credit of its introduc¬ 
tion was given; so much so, indeed, that it was styled the 
* StahUan~lheory, though it is now better remembered as the 
'Phlogiston’ theory. Its principle was, that all combustible 
bodies were compounds containing a common constituent which 
was dissipated during combustion, leaving cither a ctUx or 
an acid as residue, according to the nature of the combus¬ 
tible. This common constituent was believed to be a material 
sutetance, and to constitute the principle of combustion. It 
received from Stahl the name of pklogtston. Incombustible 
t^ies were at Arst but little considered, but subsequently they 
srere believed to be the calces or residues of substances which had 
andergone the process of combustion. Phlogiston, it wu bc- 


licvedr could in many cases be made to combine with a calx or 
acid, and so produce the original substance. Tlius, if tin be 
sufficiently heated it smoulders away, and is eventually con¬ 
verted into a dirty white earthy powder or calx. If this calx be 
now mixed with charcoal and strongly heated, some of the 
charcoal disappears (its phlogiston being yielded up to the calx), 
and metallic tin is reformed. Chemists of-the time bad exces¬ 
sively vague ideas, if any, concerning the nature of pl^logiston, 
but after the discovery of hydrogen they appear to have regarded 
that body ns isolated phlogiston, an idea which must have ap- 

E eared very plausible, considering the ease with which hydrogen 
urns, leaving no fixed residue, and the readiness with which 
many metals can be reformed fiom their calces when the latter 
are heated in a stream of it. 

During the greater part of the l8lh c. this theory reigned 
supreme, and w.as advocated and extended by some of the ablest 
men that have laboured in the cause of chemical science. Pre¬ 
eminent among them were Piicstly, Cavend^h, Black, Scheele, 
and Bergman,-.philosophers to whom the^orld is largely in¬ 
debted lor their discoveries. It would take up too much time 
to enumerate all the substances brought to light by tbeir i-e- 
searches; suffice it to say, that Priestly discovered oxygen, 
Cavendish fust prepared hydrogen, and demonstrated the compo¬ 
sition of water. Black discover erl carbonic acid gas, and explained 
the difference between caustic and mild alcalies. Scheele first pre¬ 
pared chlorine, tartaric, citiic, malic, oxalic, and gallic acids, 
and many important mineral acids ; whilst to Bergman belongs 
the credit of having first introduced quanlit.rtive analysis into 
chemical science, and by tliat means piepared the way for the 
atomic theory. 

Well as the phlogiston theory explained the leading properties 
of most substances known at the time of its introiTuction, and 
for nearly tliree-quarters of a century afterwards, it was doomed 
to a speedy destniction at the hands of Lavoisier, a man who 
effected a complete revolution in C., and laid the foundation for 
our present ideas. 

I.avoisier proved that when a metal is calcined, the calx, or resi¬ 
due of combustion, weighs more than the metal originally taken ; 
and that when this calx is heated with charcoal, at the same time 
that the metal is tegenerated, a certain quantity of g.as is pro¬ 
duced, which possesses all the properties of‘fixed air,’or carbonic 
acid, discovered by Black ; and is, in fact, the same sul»tance. 
Moieovcr, he showed that during calcination in a closed ves.sel 
.a certain quantity of air disappears, and that the W’eight of the 
air thus disappearing is exactly equal to the increase in the weight 
of the metal after caltiiiatioh. He thus proved that a Irody in 
burning, far from losing anything, gains in weight, and that this 
gain in weight is attributable to the absorption of something from 
the air. Lavoisier made these observations before the discovery 
of oxygen, but the existence of that body furnished him with the 
means wlierehy to explain his expeiiments, and to overturn and 
completely di.ssijiate the whole doctrine of pliilogiston. He 
eventually proved that when combustible substances are burned, 
they combine with oxygen contained in the air, and yield new 
substances. When metals arc reduced from their calces by heat¬ 
ing the latter with charcoal, the oxygen contained in the calx 
combines with the charcoal to form caibonic acid gas, and thus 
leaves the metal at liberty. Tlie lerlurtion of a calx by hydro¬ 
gen is owing to a similar cause, hut in that case water, and not 
cailionic acid, results. 'J'he C. of Lavoisier’s day was the C. 
of oxygen. Substances weie examined for its presence, and 
new bodies were obtained by combining it with various known 
elements or compounds. Lavoisier determined the exact com¬ 
position of the air, showed that oxygen was the active ingredient, 
and explained the part it took in the process of Respiration 
(q. V.). In the course of his researches he had proved that car¬ 
bonic acid was a compound of carbon and oxygen, sulphuric acid 
of sulphur and oxjrgcn, phosphoric aci<l of phosphorus and qxy- 
gen, and nitric acid of nitrogen and oxygen. These discoveries 
induced him to believe that oxygen was a necessary constituent 
of all acids, and on this account he gave it its present name, 
from the Greek words sour; yavAta, I produce. That oxygen 

is not a necessary constituent of acids has since been proved 
by the discovery of the hydracids, nevertheless it is present 
in by far the greater number of acids. It is impossible to 
over-estimate the value of {)>e reforms introduced into C. by 
Lavoisier, The science received an impetus never before ex¬ 
perienced in its history, and discoveries and specnlations multi- 
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plied in all (lirectioni. Quantitative anal3'sis became aa eHentlal 
part of C., and numerous investigators laboured in its cause. 
Amongst the most celebrated of these may be mentioaed Klap¬ 
roth, Vauquelin, Stromeyer, and Berzelius. The researches of 
these chemists not only added to th« knowledge of the com¬ 
position and properties of known substances, out brought to 
light several new and interesting elements,—as, for instance, ura¬ 
nium, zirconium, titanium, tellurium, chromium, cadmium, sele¬ 
nium, &C. 

At the time these discoveries were taking place, a most impor¬ 
tant controversy was being earned on by two French chemists, 
Proust and Berthollet. '1 ne latter maintained that the elements 
combined together in variable proportions, the former that the 
proportions were fixed and definite. The dispute ended in 
Uerthollet’i defeat, and in the establishment of one of the most 
important laws in chemistry, viz., that of definite proportions. 
This has brought us to the commencement of the 19th c.—a 
memorable period for chemists, for it was at this time that 
Dalton introduced the Atomic Theory (q. v.). Space docs not 
permit us to trace the development of this theory, nor to show 
how the quantiU-itive experiments of llergm-in, Wenzel, Richter, 
Lavoisier, and others were instrumentaf in est.'iblishing the prin¬ 
ciples upon which it depends. The atomic theory being once 
firmly established upon a thorough basis of expeiimental evi¬ 
dence, chemists next turned tlieir attention to the determination 
of the atomic weiglits of the elements, and for the results w'e are 
indebted to Dalton, Gay-Lussac, Dulong and Petit, DerzcUus, 
Gcrhardt, Staas, and others. At the time that Dalton was 
carrying on his experiments and enunciating his ideas, another 
eminent British chemist was startling the world by his strik¬ 
ing and brilliant discoveries, and opening up a new field of 
research and speculation. In the year 1800, Volta had pub¬ 
lished a description of the Pile (q. v.), and shortly afterwards 
Nicholson and Carlisle had shown that by its agency water 
could be decomposed into its constituents, oxygen and hydro¬ 
gen, Berzelius and llisingcr, following up the idea, had per¬ 
formed a series of experiments on the action of a current of 
electricity on various salts. It was Sir Humphrey Davy, how¬ 
ever, who enunciated the laws of voltaic chemistry, and threw 
an entirely new light on the composition of an important class 
of bodies. He found that potash, soda, lime, baryta, strontia, 
magnesia, and lithia were compounds of oxygen with metals. 
The latter be succeeded in isolating, and demonstrated their chief 
properties. Thesediscoveries cventuallyenabled chemists to prove 
that the groups of compounds called Alkaliet, Alkalint rartks, and 
Earths proper, are simply the oxides of metals. Into Davy’s elec- 
tro-chemical theory space prevents us from entering; suffice it 
to say, that it has done excellent service for science, although not 
retained at present in its entirety. Mention roust here be made 
of the beautiful experiments of Faraday on the quantitative effects 
of the galvanic current in decomposing salts. (See Electro- 
LVSIS.) Dttvy also established the fact that hydrochloric acid is 
a c&mpound of chlorine and hydrogen, and that chlorine is an 
elementary substance, and not, as had been l>eforc believed, a 
compound of hydrochloric acid (or, as it was then called, muri¬ 
atic acid) with oxygen, 'riieae facts quite upset Lavoisier’s doc¬ 
trines respecting the nature of acids, and led eventually to the 
discovery of the other hydracids, viz., hydriodic, hydrobromic, 
and hydrocyanic acids, ami to the placing of hydrofluoric acid in 
the same group, ^rzelius was another chemist to whom science 
lies under the greatest obligations. His whole life was devoted 
to investigation, and his labours have gone far to place C. on its 
present looting. To him we are indebted for much of the 
nomenclature of chemical substances at present in use; for his 
representation of atoms by symbols, and reactions (or chemi¬ 
cal changes) by means of equations. By his analyses he contri¬ 
buted largely to a knowledge of the atomic weights of the 
elements, and by his electro-chemical theory to a correct under¬ 
standing of many important facts. His experiments with the 
blowpipe raised that instrument to an important place amongst 
cheroWl apparatus. He first isolated, the elements silicon and 
selenium, showed that sulphur united with certain metals to 
form substances having a b^ic chameter, and with certain non- 
metals yielding bodies possessed of acid characters, and that 
these sttipho-bases and sulpho-ncids combined, forming snlpho- 
•alts. In fact, he clearly demonstrated the important analomet 
existing between the two elements sulphur and oxygen. His 
great merit lies in his having systematised C 
IfO 


It was at the commencement of the present emtury that clie* 
mists began to oifect their attmtion to the organic world, and to 
attempt to manufacture in the laboratory substances wht^ pre¬ 
viously had ^nly been obtained from the products of animal and 
vegetable life. -The first synthesis of an organic substance was 
that of urea, a crystalline nitrogenous compound contained in 
considerable quantity in the urine of the carnivora. In the year 
1828 Wohler ^owed that this substance was produced by a mole¬ 
cular change in cyanate of ammonium when its aqueous solution 
was boiled. This discovery opened up a grand field of research 
and speculation. No longer were cHemists held in check by 
the belief that organic substances were built up by the vital force 
—a special agency, beyond their control. What WShlcr had 
accomplished in the' case of urea, they hoped to do with other 
bodies, and their experiments w’ere soon crowned with success 
in all directions. Numerous new and interesting groups of car¬ 
bon compounds were discovered, and organic C. tecame the C. 
of the compounds of carbon (on account of the presence of that 
clement in all oiganic products). From that time to the pre¬ 
sent day organic C. has largely occupied the attention of 
chemists, and has led to the discovery of facts of the greatest 
practical imjKirtance. Of the .services of this department of 
chemical science to the arts and mamtfacUires too much could 
not be said. The brilliant discoveries of Perkin and Hoffman 
with aniline have supplied tlie dyer with the most beautiful 
colours ever produced, whilst not only aniline, but a host of 
other products, obtainable from Coal Tar (q. v.), are employed 
in numerous manuractures. Organic C. has supplied the phy¬ 
sician and surgeon with medicines and remedies of tlie greatest 
value, with chlorofoim and chloral, carbolic acid, &c. 

Among the chemists who have made organic C. their great 
study, none deserves more credit than Liebig, who first supplied 
a method for determining carbon and hydrogen in an organic 
body. In conjunction with Wohler he discovered the compound 
caibon radicals, and added to our knowledge by isolating many 
new and important compounds. His ex(>eriments, too, into the 
physiological C. of plants and animals, have been of inestimable 
value to the farmer, and indeed have been the means of revolu¬ 
tionising agriculture, and of establishing it on a rational and 
scientific basis. 

Before quitting the history of C., mention must be made of the 
services done for the science l>y tlie Spectroscope (q. v.). Fraun¬ 
hofer was the first to observe in the sun’s spectrum a number of 
black lines, which, have since been found to be owing to the 
presence of certain metals in tlie state of vapour. This observa- 
tion in the hands of Bunsen and Kirchoff led to the construction 
of the spectroscope, an instrument by means of which the smallest 
trace of many elements can be detected. By its aid, too, several 
new elements have been discovered—viz., ccesium, rubidium, 
thallium, and gallium. Not only has the spectroscope revealed 
the nature of the matter of which our eartn is com]rosed, but it 
has also demonstrated that the masses of the sun and of maqy 
planets are composed (in part at least) of the same element*, 

In reviewing the position of C. at the present time, we cannot 
but be struck by the marvellous rapidity of its development dur¬ 
ing the present century, with the important place it holds among 
the sciences, and with the vast influence it exercises on almost 
every department of human industry. 

Principles .—From the preceding sketch, it will have been seen 
that the object of C. is the investigation of matter with a view 
to the determination of its composition and properties. But 
define C. in exact language is a matter of great difficulty, owing 
to the fact that the sister science of physics is engand with 
almost the same problems i and indeed it is urged that C.. 1 * 
simply a branch of physical science. We must leave the re^er 
to form his own definition from a statement of the leaffing fact* 
and doctrines of the science. 

Composition of Matter .—All investlgatimts into the ludure of 
matter have led tO the conclusion that whereas certaia substanoe* 
can lie decomposed or split into new bodies;, other* feii*^..*U 
efforts to decompose them. Substances of the first klnid are 
called compouiuls, those of the second, elements. Up to the 
present time science has revealed the existence of slxty^fotir ele¬ 
mentary bodies (if we include the new metal gallium, discovered 


fonaez, with.'the ettceptton of tqniduUvet. or nieivuryv *11 .twit 
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»oUd at ordinary temperaturea Of the latter, fpnr are gaaooua 
(ox^n, hydrri^ti, chlorine, and nitrogen), one Hquid'Xbronune]^ 
and the remainder solid at ordinary temperaturea Compounds 
are formed of the elements, united in various proportions; but 
the same compound always contains the same elements, and the 
same proportions of these. The majority of compounds contain 
but two, three, or four elements, but sometimes the number U 
greater. 

Difftrences bttwttn Compounds and Mixtures .—A problem of 
repeated occurrence to the chemist is to decide wliethcr he is 
dealing with a mixture of substances, or vrith a tine chemical 
compound. This is not always an easy matter, but there are 
certain well-marked distinctions between the two, with which 
the reader should be made acquainted. Compounds, as we have 
said, are characterised by a definite composition : if solid, they 
■ very often ciystallise, and the crystals have a definite and char, 
acteristic shape; if liquid, and volatile without decomposition, 
they boil at a definite temperature. Moreover, and most im- 
poitant of all, if wc produce a compound from its elements, the 
union of the latter is attended with a disengagement of heat. A 
mixture, on the other hand, may contain substances in varying 
quantities. In a mixture, each of the ingiedients retains its own 
properties, and the pioperties of the mixture are simply the 
mean of these. In making a mixture, no rise of temperature 
occurs; and finally, it is often possible, by purely mechanical 
means, to separate the ingiedients of a mixture, and to obtain 
each in an isolated condition. (For an illustration of these 
arguments see at tide Atmosi'Iiere.) 

The investigation of compound substances constitutes by far 
the most important part of C,, for it is with compounds 
that the chemist has chiefly to deal. There are two methods 
by which an insiglit can be gained into the composition and 
constitution of these bodies. The one consists in separating 
them into their elements or into coinpomuls of a simpler nature 
than themselves; the other in building them up, it may be 
directly, it may be by several stages, from their elements, or 
from compounds the nature of which is already known. The 
first is the analytical, the second the synthetical method. 

Analysis. —\a certain ca.ses it is easy to demonstrate the com* 

E osilion of bodies not only qualitatively but also quantitatively ; 

ut more frequently the task is one of considerable difBculty, and 
demands all the skill and patience of the chemist. No better 
example of analysis can be chosen than that of water—one of 
the most abundant and well-known of all chemical compounds. 
If we take water and acidulate it with a few drops of sul¬ 
phuric acid (to make it conduct), and then plunge into it two 
platinum plates connected respectively with the positive and 
negative poles of a galvanic batteiy, we observe at once a dis- 
engagement of gas from both of the plates.- If we collect the 
gases in sejxirate. vessels, we find that they possess very dif- 
Mrcnt properties, the one collected from the platinum plate 
attached to the negative pole being combustible, whilst the 
other is not inflammable, but capable of supporting combustion 
with great brilliancy. The two gases are, in fact, hydrogen 
. and oxygen—-the two constituents of water. Another important 
point in this experiment is, that the volume of the hydrogen is 
exactly double that of the oxygen. But if the gases lie weighed, 
as well as measured, it is found that fur everv one part of hydro- 
-gen, eight parts of oxygen are disengaged. The experiment 
protes then that water is a compound substance, containing 
oxygen and hydrogen in'the properties of two volumes of the 
{alter to one of the former, but of one part by weight of the latter 
4 o eight parts by weight of the former. 

Mapy other compoun'ds can be decomposed into their elements 
jWlhe electric current, and, indeed, it is one of the most valu- 
' aD& decomposing agencies which the chemist possesses. We 
ItoV^'idready mentioned the fact that by its aid Sir Humphrey 
. TfaVy tvM enabled to dmonstrate the true nature of an important 
I. series of bodies. 

,'v'» ,-Heet, like electricity, is a decomposing agent, and one of al- 
.'qmit as much importance to the chemist Its action is, ho-wever, 
.^-freiiitisntly of «more complex nature; nevertheless, there are 
many rimplp analyses which may be accomplished by its aid. 
TheS^ if'ltd dxide of mercury be heated, it is resolved into its 
■elemej^, metenn and oxygen ; but in the case of many sub- 
' - sfAncefosity paRutl decomporition ensues. For instance, chalk, 
Wilhfdi is a,«ompOttttd of catbbn, oxygen, and the metal calcium, 
mW sbtngly MUterl, splits up into two new Mbstonces—lime 


and carbonic acid, each of which Is Itself a compound. The 
carbonic acid contains the whole of the carbon and part of the 
oxymn *. the lime, the whole of the calcium and the remainder 
of the oxygen. Tlie action of heat on many organic sub¬ 
stances is totally to destroy them and to produce other and often 
highly complex compounds. (See Distillation, Destruc¬ 
tive.) We see, then, that there are two very powerful physical 
decomposing agents, both of which, at various times, have done 
good service for C. But we have not spoken of decom¬ 
positions brought aliout by chemical agents, although, from a 
chemist's point of view, these arc tlic most important All 
chemical decompositions are brought about by the operation of 
affinity, or the force which causes bodies to combiue. This 
statement may appear contradictory, for how, it will be asked, 
can a force whicli causes union also cause disunion ? llie an¬ 
swer is, that the affinity existing between various substances dif¬ 
fers in degree. For instance, the affinity ofgL body, A, for an¬ 
other, B, may be greater than that of A for a"hird, C. If, then, 
we have the compound A C, and place Bln contact with it, A will 
leave C at liberty, and will go to B to form a new compound, 
A U. Thus, if we take gaseous hydriodic acid (a compound of 
hydrogen and iodine), and heat some sodium in contact with ir, 
tlie iodine will unite with tlic sodium, forming iodide of sodium, 
and hydrogen will be set at liberty. We can isolate the iodine, 
now combined with the sodium, by passing a stream of chlorine 
through the aqueous solution of the iodide of sodium, for, 
owing to the greater affinity of chlorine for sodititn, the iodine 
is set at libeity, and cliloride of sodium, or common salt, 
formed. Double decomposition results when certain compounds 
arc brouglit together under suitable conditions. For instance, if 
a solution of nitrate of baryta (a compound of nitric acid and 
baryta) is mixed with one of sulphate of soda (a compound of 
sulphuric acid and soda), a dense white precipitate is produced, 
which _ eventually settles down, leaving a clear solution. The 
precipitate consists of sulphate of baryta (a compound of sulphu¬ 
ric acid and baryta), whilst the solution contains nitrate of soda 
(a compound of nitric acid and soda). Here, then, a mutual 
exchange of constituents has taken place. The sulphuric acid, 
before combined with the soda, has left it to combine with the 
batyta, whereas the nitric acid, before combined with the baryta, 
has now gone to the soda. I'hus— 

Sulphate /Sulptiuric Acids., 
of 1 

Soda, (Soda-> 5 .——-.-Jlilnte of Soda. 


Nitrate ( Nitric Acid 
of { 

Baiyta. t Baryta - - ..—— -i>6ulph»te of Baryta. 

Double decompositions are of frequent occurrence, and are per¬ 
haps the most important of chemical reactions. * 

Synthesis is the reverse of analysis, for whereas by analysis a 
substance is split up into its constituents, by synthesis it is built 
up from these. Synthesis, like analysis, serves to determine*the 
composition of bodies, and many complex problems in this 
direction have been solved by its aid alone. It was by synthesis 
that Cavendish discovered the composition of water. In like 
manner, 'Wohler by its aid demonstrated the composition of 
urea, and showed for the first time that a substance of organic 
origin could be formed by arlificinl means. I'be synthesis o£ 
water is readily effected by mixing the two gases, oxygen and hydro* 
gen, in the proper proportions, and kindling the mixture, either by 
the electric spark or by the application of a flame. If the experi¬ 
ment be made in a closed vessel of sufficient thickness, a flash of 
light is observed, and the sides of the vessel become covered with 
dew. But if the experiment be made in an open vessel, a very 
loud explosion takes place. Water is a product of nearly ^1 ordi¬ 
nary combustions, for most combustible substances contain hydro- 

g en, and the air supplies the oxygen. Thus it can be seen that 
I the combustion of a candle, of wood, gas, or cool, watw H 
produced. In order to effect the synthesis of a body, it is fre¬ 
quently necessary to proceed in an indirect manner, for in the 
majority of cases, the elements of which a substance is composed 
do not unite directly to form the substance. 

Affinity .—We have already spoken of affinity as being the 
force which causes chemical union, and have stated that it mCTen 
in degree, being in certain cases very intense, in others very 
weak. At the present time chemists and physicists are undecided 
la their opinions as to the nature of this force, but ^t it is inti- 
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mately connected with heat and electricity cannot be doubted.. 
Faraday, indeed, stated that ‘the forces called electricity and 
chemical affinity are one and the same.’ The degree of affinity 
existing between two bodies is measured by the amount of heat 
given out daring their combiiuitiun. A rough estimate of the 
affinity can also be ^formed by observing tlie stability of the 
compound when formed: unstable bodies—or such as are readily 
decomposed—containing elements with a weak affinity for one 
another. 'Fhus the affinity of hydrogen for iodine is so slight 
that their compound, hydriodic acid, decomposes spontaneously 
when exposed to the light. Chemical attraction or affinity is a 
force of enormous power, but is only exercised at minute and in¬ 
appreciable distances. Thus a piece of iron is completely dissolved 
when acted upon by hydrochloric acid ; the affinity of chlorine for 
iron being so great tliatthe particles of the latter are tom fiom 
one another, the cohesion which formerly kept them together 
being completely overcome. But actual contact of the iron and 
hydrochloric acid is necessary, no action whatever ensuing if the 
acid be simply approached to the iron. Affinity differs, then, 
from gravity in its mode of action. The difference in the amount of 
affinity existing between different bodies is well illustrated by the 
replacement of metals from tlieir solutions. If some mercury be 
placed in a solution of nitrate of silver (a compound of the radical 
of nitric acid and stiver], the whole of the silver is gradually de¬ 
posited in beautiful crystals, and the solution eventually contains 
nothing but nitrate of mercury. If copper be placed in the solution 
oi nitrate of mercury, the mercury m its turn is deposited, and 
nitrate of copper is formed; and in a similar manner the copper 
may be replaced by lead, and the lead by zinc. These replace¬ 
ments are entirely due to the difference in the affinity of titc nitric 
acid radical for the various met-ils, the affinity being strongest in 
the case of zinc, and weakest in the case of silver. 

Lazvs of Chemical CombttMUor ..—These laws are of the greatest 
theoretical and practical importance, and deserve our special 
attention. The first law is that of definite proportwns, and may 
be thus stated;— 'Pu>o substances ipt eotnbinin:;, da so in definite pro- 
portions. 'JTie same compound, no matter what its source or origin 
may be, always contains the same constituents, and the same pro¬ 
portions of them, 'i'hus water, obtained from the clouds, from 
the sea, from a spring, or from a burning candle, invariably con¬ 
tains 88 89 per cent, of oxygen, and il'll per cent, of hydrogen. 
The second law is that of multiple proportions, and is as follows :— 
/f two substances combine in more than one proportion, then, taking 
in the compounds so farmed the same quantity of one of the sub¬ 
stances, the quantities of the other vary in a simple manner. Thus 
nitrogen forms five compounds with oxygen, in which, taking the 
proportion of nitrogen as constant, and as being 2$ parts by 
weight, the quantities of oxygen are respectively 16, 32, 48, O4, 
and 80. In other words, the proportion of oxygen increases in 
the ratio of 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. Tlie facts relating to the replace¬ 
ment of substances by one another, and their equrvaleuce, are also 
of great importance, and belong to this branch of the subject. We 
ha^ pointed out how the difference in the affinity of substances 
was proved by the replacement of metals by one another in their 
solution. Now, if We determine the quantities of the different 
metals replacing one another, we find that for every 108 parts of 
silver deposited, too parts of mercuiy are dissolved; that 317 
parts of copper precipitate too parts of mercury; that 103-5 parts 
of lead precipitate 31-7 of copper; and finally, that 32-7 parts of 
zinc precipitate 103*5 parts of lead. These quantities of the 
different metals are said to be equivalent to one another, because 
they combine with the same quantity of the nitric acid radical, 
and thus play the same part. Not only do they combine with 
the same quantity of the nitric acid radical, but also with the 
same quantities of chlorine, oxygen, sulphur, &c. Again, in the 
case or acids and bases, we find tliat different quantities of the 
latter are required to saturate (or completely neutralise) the same 
quantities of the latter, I'hus, in order to saturate 49 parts of 
sulphuric acid, 56 parts of caustic potash, 40 of caustic soda, 17 
of gaseous ammonia, and 37 of staked lime are required, and 
the same quantities of these bases saturate 63 parts of nitric acid 
and 36_*5 of hydrochloric acid. The numbers expressing these 
quantities of acids and bases ore said to be their equivalents. 

Atomic Theory.—Tha laws of combination and the facts of 
equivalenoe are beautifully explained by means of the Atomic 
Theory (q. y.), which asserts that all matter is composed of 
UtiraateparUcIes M atoms, which lljt no means in our power can 
be farther subdivided. Tire lUoms of which an element U com* 
Its 


posed are of the same kind, and possess the same weight and 
properties^ but the atoms of different elements differ from one 
another in these respects. As up to the present time sixty-four 
elements have been discovered, it follows that we are acquainted 
with but sixty.four kinds of atoms, llie atoms of each element 
are characterised by their weight (atomic weight), by their 
attraction for other atoms (affinity), and by the propmrtion in 
which other atoms combine with them (atomicity). With 
regard to the size and shape of the atoms nothing is known, 
neither are wo acquainted with their absolute weight; but it 
has been found possible to determine their relative weights, Le., 
their weights as compared with one another. For this purpose 
the atom of hydrogen is chosen as representing unity, and the 
atomic weight of an element is defined as the weight of its atom 
(or smallest particle capable of existence), compared with tlie 
weight of the atom of hydrogen. For information respecting 
the methods by which the atomic weights have been determined, 
the reader is refei red to article Atomic Theory. A curious point 
in connection with the atoms is, that in the majority of cases a 
single atom cannot exist in the free state, but immediately cotq> 
bines with others of its own kind. Thus a single atom of hydro¬ 
gen is only known in combination ; as soon as it becomes free it 
seizes upon a neighbour, and forms a group of two atoms. To 
designate this group—or indeed the smallest particle of anybody, 
whether simple or compound, capable of existing in the free state— 
the term moleeule is employed. The molecule of hydrogen 
therefore contains two atoms. Compounds are formed hy the 
juxtaposition or union of the atoms of elements in various pro¬ 
portions ; but the molecule of the same compound always con¬ 
tains the same number and kind of atoms, arranged in the same 
manner. A drop of water, for instance, is composed of myriads 
of particles or molecules, each of which contain one atom of the 
clement oxygen and two atoms of the element hydrogen. 
I'he explanation of the I.aw of definite proportions is at once clear 
after this statement. Let us take the example of water to illus- 
trate this. A molecule of w.stcr contains one atom of oxygen 
with the atomic weiglit 16, and two atoms of hydrogen with an 
atomic weight of i. The propoitions of oxygen and hydrogen 
present in water are therefore— 

16.2 or 88 • 89 ; II - II, 

and these propoitions cannotvary. The law of multiple pro¬ 
portions also admits of a ready explanation ; for as the difference 
between the various compounds wliich two elements form de¬ 
pends upon the number of atoms present in the molecules of 
each, it follows that the proportions of the two elements will 
vary directly as these numbers. Thus the oxides of nitrogen 
contain in their molecule respectively 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 atoms of 
oxygen, combined with 2 atoms of nitrogen, each of which has 
an atomic weight of 14. As the atom of oxygen weighs t6, the 
first compound will contain 28 parts of nitrogen and t6 of oxy¬ 
gen, the second 28 parts of nitrogen and 32 of oxygen, and so 
on. The facts of equivalence are also explained by the atomic 
theory. I..et us take the case of the replacement of metals. 'We 
saw that 108 parts of silver were replaced by loo of mercury, the 
mercury by 31*7 of copwr, the copper by 103*5 of lead, and the 
lead by 32*5 of zinc. Now it will be found on an inspection of 
the table of atomic weights (see Atomic Theory) that, with 
the exception of 108, these numbers represent half the atomic 
weights of the different metals, and that 108 is the atomic weight 
of silver. As atoms cannot be halved, it is clear that 2 atomt 
of silver are replaced by i atom of mercury, the mercury by 1 
atom of copper, the copper by 1 atom of lead, and the lead by 
t atom of zinc. 

_ Molecular Weights, —By the molecular weight of a body, 
simple or compound, is understood the weight of its smallest 
particle capable of existence in the free state, compared with the 
weight of the atom of hydrogen. The determination of the 
molecular weights of compound substances is of great import¬ 
ance, because by simple analysis we cannot detemiue the actual 
number of the different atoms present, but <mly their ratio. Thus 
the analysis of benzol shows that it contains in every 13 parts, t2 
parts of carbon and 1 part of hydrogen; and os the atomic 
weight of carbon is 12, we sliould be inclined to admit that 
benzol is a compound of 1 atom of carbon and 1 atom of hydro¬ 
gen, and therefore that its molecular weight was 13.. Bot a ' 
direct determination of the molecular weight of benzol snows it to 
be 78, id., exactly six times 13. From this we conclude tliat the 
molecule of benzol contains 6 atoms of carbon combined wlt^ d 
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»tom$ of hydrogen. The direct determinetion of molecalar 
weight* citB only he nccompHshed in the cese of volidile bodies. 
In other cases these weights can only be deduced either from the 
steps taheit in the synthesis of the bodies, from a considera¬ 
tion of iheir reactions, or from the dilTerent products yielded by 
their decomposition. 

Avogadro and Ampire enunciated the law that in tqual 
volumts of alt gatet and vapours, under the same eotuiUions of 
temperature and pressure, the same number of molecules is 
eentaisted. Thus, in a litre of hydrogen and benzol vapour, at 
a temperature, let us say, of too* C., and a pressure of 7M mm., 
the same number of molecules is contained. Now the specific 
gravity of a gas or vapour is defined as the weight of a given 
volume, compared with the weight of the same volume of hydro¬ 
gen under Uie same conditions of temperature and pressure. 

_ Weight of a given vo lu me of g as or vapou r at T, and P. 

** Weight of same volume of hydrogen at T. and P. 

But what docs the weight of a given volume of the gas or vapour 
depend upon ? First, upon the weight of each molecule $ next, 
upon the number of molecules present. Let M represent the 
former, and x the latter. Then the weight of a given volume of 
gas or vapour at T and P => M x sr. In the same manner the 
weight of the equal volume of hjfdrogen depends upon the weight 
of its molecules, and upon their number. By Avogadro’s law 
the latter is x, and we have seen that the former is a (the mole¬ 
cule of hydrogen containing a atoms). 

We have then-Weight of equal volume of hydrogen at T 
and P a a X ar, and therefore— 

„ M X a? M 

Sp. gr. = 2 2 t 

from which it follows that 

M a a X sp. gr. 

In other words, the molecular weight of a body is determined 
by multiplying the specific gi-avity of its vapour by 2. 

Chemteal Notation. —Berzelius was the first to introduce the 
present system of symbols and formulee as a means of brieny 
stating the composition of chemical substances. The most, im¬ 
portant points in connection with this subject are as follows ;— 
An atom of an element is represented by means of the first 
letter or letters of its Latin name. Thus ‘ fig ’ represents an 

atom of mercury (hydrargyium), * Na * an atom of sodium (na¬ 

trium), ‘ K’ an atom of potassium (kalium), &c. The composi¬ 
tion ot a molecule of an elementary substance is expressed by 
writing the symbol or symbols of the atoms of which it is com¬ 
posed side by side, and affixing small figures to the right band, 
and a little below each symbol, to indicate how many atoms of 
the element in question are contained in the molecule. Thus 
P4 represents a molecule of phosphorus, and shows that it 
consists of a group of 4 atoms of the element; C]|lIgiOii, a 
molecule of cane-sugar, containing 12 atoms of carbon, aa of 
hydrogen, and 11 of oxygen. To represent several molecules a 
number is prefixed to the formula of the molecule, with or with¬ 
out a bracket. Thus 2P4 represents two molecules of phos¬ 
phorus, 6(C]|H,gO]i) six molecules of cane-sugar. A chemical 
equation rraresents by means of symbols or forraulse a chemical 
reaction. Thus— 

air, + O, = all,0 

represents the reaction which takes place when hydrogen com- 
Innes with oxygen, and shows that two molecules of hydrogen 
(each containing two atoms) and one molecule of oxygen (mso 
containing two atoms) give two molecules of water (each of 
which contains two atoms of hydrogen and one of oxygen). 
The sign 4 is eauivalent to * together with ’ or ‘ and ; ’ the 
sign m to * gives.^ Such an expression is called an equation, 
because the quantity of matter represented on the left hand is 
equal to the quantity on the right. A chemical equation is a 
fuaffeative and quantitative expression of a ehemkal reaction. 
t^aiitaUve^ aa it shows by means of symbols (he composition of 
. the different molecules, reacting and produced. Quantitative, for 
several reasons*(1.) It represents the atomic composition of 
the different molecules. (2.) It also represents the relative 
vtlghts of the different substances taking part in the reaction. 
For in the abov equation aH, represents 4 atoms of hydn^en 
(the .weight of each of which is taken os unity), and tberetore 
4 {)4tts %. weight; 0» 2 atoms of oxygen (each of which 


weighs 16 times aa mneb as the atom of hydrogen), and there- 
fore ga parts by weight j aHtO, twice the combined weight of 
2 atom* of hydrogen a 2 and t atom of oxygen => 16, and 
therefore 36 parts by weight. It follows that 4 parts by weight 
of hydrogen and 32 parts by weight of oxygen give 36 parts by 
weight of water; or, what is the same thing, t part by weight 0/ 
hydrogen and 8 parts by weight of oxygen give 9 parts by weight 
of water. (3.) An equation also represents, in the case of gases 
or vapours, the relative volumes of them taking part in the 
reaction ; for by Avogadro’s law the same number of molecules 
is contained in equal volumes of ell gases and vapours, provid¬ 
ing they be at the same temperature and pressure, and therefore 
the indices to the number of molecules are also the indices to the 
relative volumes. Proidding, therefore, that oxygen and hydrogen 
be at 100° C, and that the pressure is constant, 2 volumes of the 
latter and i volume of the former will give 2 volumes of steam. 

Atomicity. —We have said that the .atoms Ike charactovi^ed by 
their weight, their affinity, and by the proportions in which 
they combine with other atoms, or their atomicity. 'Ibe theory 
of atomicity, although for many reasons unsatisfiictoiy, has never¬ 
theless done good service for chemistnr, by explaining the con¬ 
stitution of bodies and the existence of isomers, and by enabling 
the chemist to foresee the existence of new compounds. Starting 
with the fact that a certain number of elementary substances 
combine in a single proportion—that of atom to atom—it ha* 
been conjectured that the atoms of these elements each possess 
a certain something—a point of attraction, arm, or link—which, 
for want of a better name, has been called an ‘ atomicity.’ The 
nature of an atomicity remains in obscurity, but it is bcucveil to 
be by its means that the atoms become attached to one another. 
Atoms possessing but a single atomicity may be likened to men 
possessed of but one arm, who are therefore capable of holding 
fcy the hand a single individuaL An atomicity is represented 
graphically by affixing to the symbol of the element a stroke or 
dash : thus— 

H' Na' Cl' BF 


I{ydrog;en. Sf/diuin. Chlorine. Bioniine. 

and the com])ounds of these elements with one another thus- 
II— Cl Na— Bt 


Hydrnrlilorie 

acid. 


Brumide of 
ftodiuiiu 


where the straight line between the two symbols is supposed to 
represent the coalesced atomicity of both atoms. The eleiuents of 
this class are said to be monatomic or monovalent, or are simply 
called monads. The atoms of a second class of elements com¬ 
bine with two atoms of a monad, and are therefore supposed to 
possess two atomicities. These elements are cdllcd dyads. 
Oxygen, barium, strontium, and calcium belong to the g^up. 
To represent their diatomic properties two dashes ate affixed to 
their symbols ; thus— 


Oxygen. 


j -Srj— ^C a^ 

S'loniium. Csiciuni. 


A dyad combines at maximum with two atoms of a monad. 
Water and chloride of calcium are typical of such compounds— 

H—O—H Cl—Ca—Cl 

Water. Chloride of 

calcium. 

But dyads can combine together in more than one proportion. 
Thus barium forms two oxides, BaO and BaOt, the constitution 
of which is supposed to be 

BasOand Ba 

ol-^ 

There are other elements which from their properties are be¬ 
lieved to possess three atomicities, others four, five, and sixf but 
no element exists having a nigher atomicity. Iliese difTerenl 
classes of elements are cmled respectively triads, tetrads, pentads, 
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and kexads, and their atomistic properties are represented by 
affixing to their symbols the corresponding figure or amnber m 
dashes, thus:— 


X lit. 

Au 

c"- 

N^’ 

Mg'"' 

-L- 

-A- 

■ 


^Mo^ 


Cold. Carbon, NUrugen. Molybdcnum- 

The atomicitv of an element can only be determined from its 
compounds witn monads, or with monatomic groups. 

An important point in the theoiy of atomicity is that, with one 
or two eat^ptions, no molecules exist containing an atom having 
a single afomicity unoccupied. Such a group (v^ch is said to be 
umvtiify utuatmv/a/), on being set at liberty, at once combines 
with a neighbour of its own kind, and forms a double group. It 
is supposM to be for this reason that the molecules of hydrogen, 
clilorine, and bromine each contain two atoms— 


Free 

hydrogen. 


Free 

chleriiie. 


Hr-Br 

Free 

bromine. 


Again, the group hydroxvl —O—H, although existing in caustic 
potash, K—(O—H), and water, II—(O—H), becomes doubled 
when set at liberty, forming peroxide of hydrogen— 


H—Oi-O—H 


amd many other instances can be quoted. Evenly unsaturated 
molecules do exist; for instance, cadmium, ethylene, caibonic 
oxide. 

H II 


—Cd~ 


Free 

cedmlum. 


—c—c— 


Ethylene. 




.Carbonic 

nod. 


But others become doubled ; thus oxygen— 

0 = 0 

Free 

. oxygen. 

Here we see the atomicities of two atoms of the same element 
coalescing. It has been thought possible that in the case of 
evenly unsaturated bodies, the two atomicities also coalesce. 
Thp molecule of cadmium, ethylene, and carbonic oxide are 
represented on this view thus— 

H II 

_Cd_ - C CC - O 

^ A A 

Many elements of an atomicity mater than two have a varying 
atomicity; thus nitrogen, vriiich is pentatomic in some com* 
pounds—chloride of ammonium, for instance (N H4 Cl]— 

CI\ /H 
N—H 
\\/ \H 

is triad in most of its compounds; for instance, ammonia— 

/H 
N—H 
\H. 

The other amts becoming occluded or Inactive. As the atomicity 
of snch bodies always varies by Atv, it has been supposed that 
the two atomicities coalesce, as in the formula just given for 
carbonic oxide. Thus, 

Vt 


We have said that the nature of a cotnpouQd de* 
pends upoit the mimber and kind of atoms composing it, add also 
upon the manner in which the atoms ore arresttgtd of grouped. 

1 he last is an important point, for we very frequently find (more 
especially in the case of the compounds of carbon) that the 
niolecules of two or more bodies contain the same nnmber and 
kind of atoms, and yet possess very different properties. Thus 
acetic aldehyde and oxide of ethylene both have the formula 
CfH.O. The difference between such bodies cab only be ex¬ 
plained by assuming that the atoms composing their molecnles 
are differently ^onped; in other wotds, that they have a different 
eonstituHon. 1 he investigation of the constitution of compounds 
forms one of the principal aims of modein C., and has already 
advanced considerably. Substances which, like aldehyde and 
oxide of ethylene, have a similar atomic composition but a dif¬ 
ferent constitution, are said to be isomerU (see IsosiERISM). 
Substances the molecular weights of which are multiples of one 
another, are said to be pelymerk. Tlius acetylene, C|Hs, and benzol, 
CsIIs, are polymers. The theory of atomicity has lead to the in¬ 
troduction of graphic formutee for representing the arrangement 
of the atoms in a molecule. Subjoined are the gp'aphic fotmulse 
of the two isomeric substances we have mentioned to illustrate 
the manner in which the difference in their constitution is ac¬ 
counted for by the theory of atomicity. 

Aldehyde. Oxide of ethylene. 

HO HO II 

A ,/ 

Chemista and Druggists, Laws Belating to. The 
Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain was incorporated by 
ro3ml charter on i8ih February 1843. The charter provides that 
the society shall have the right to examine candidates for admis¬ 
sion, and to confer on those qualified the title of * Pharmaceutical 
Chemist.' To assume the title without licence is punUhable by 
fine; but the practice of a chemist and druggist is open to all. 
The Council of the Society is required to appoint examiners for 
Scotland, who have the same powers as the examiners in England. 
No member of the medical profession, or who is practising under 
the right of a degree of any university, or diploma or licence of 
a medical body, is entitled to be registered; and if any one who 
is registered become a member of the medical profession, he is 
disqualified from remaining on the register. See APOTME-. 

CARY, 

Chem'nitz, the first manufacturing and second trading town 
of Saxony, on a river of the same name, in a wide vafl^, at 
the foot of the Erzgebirge, 36 miles S.W. of Dresden by rail¬ 
way. It has 80 cotton and spinning mills, 450 machines and 
3000 handlooms, 50 machine-works, supplying locomotive 
and other engines to all parts of Europe, over 50 large dye- 
works, besides manufactures of silk, gloves, lace, musical in¬ 
struments, embroideries, &c. In 1874 the export of woollen, 
cotton, and other manufactured goods to America alone amoun^u 
to / 420 , 77 ^- There are various technical schools, several good 
public buildings, on exchange, a large theatre, and fine ptomen-, 
ades formed on the site of the old walls. Pop. (1^1) 

The first Christian church was built here in 93SC 5 tt 01 ., and 
C became an imperial city under Rudolf of Hapiburg ^ 

13th c. It was ruined by the Thirty Years’ War, and Oj^’ 
began to pro^r again on the introduction of cotton-w«iviag 
in the end of the 17th c. 

Chem'nitz, Uartin, one of the most distinguished tbe^ 
logians of the Lutheran Church in the ifith e,. won 
Trenenbrietzen, in Brandenburg, 9th November 1503, fad 
under Melanethon at Wittenberg.. In 1547 he was Iti^ointM' 
rector of the cathedral school at KBnigsbe^, where he enj^imed 
In a controverey with Ositnder in defence of the Lnthemii &o* 
trine of justification. Retnming to Wittenberg fit tW, he 
lectured on Melancthon'a Zaci OMWwwer—the or^;in of lilt own 
Zeei Theohgiei, reckoned the best book of systemdHc t^Ioey' 


Jesuits {Theelcgia %sttitsmtmpr0etpm iapit*, 
the Decrees of the Council of Trient {Sjedv*!* < 




•'. 'Y'l;'" 
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4 volt. Leipt. i«fi5)} but probably the greatest ee^esiattico* 
political wo^ ot hit life was inducing the Churches of Saxony^ 
Franconia, Swabia, to adopt the Conterdimformtl at their 


1561, died 1627), became pni^councillor and chancellor to the 
Duke of Holstein-Gottorp.—Fhilipp Boeielaw von 0 ., son 
of tbe younger Martin (bom 1605, died 167$), entered the service 
of SwMen, was made royal historiographer, and raised to the 
order of nobility. 

OiheriQzdt'ssla, a genus of Gasteropodous mollusca, the shell of 
which fa of slender, elongated shape—the aperture being oval 
and the operculum homy. This genus is included in the family 
Pyramidelliitt. and its fossil representatives first appear in the 
Permian rocks, more than 150 fossil species being known. 

Oheoab', the largest of the rivers from which the Punjab 
(‘five rivers*) takes its name. Its source is in the Paralasa 
range of the Himalayas. After a course of about 600 miles it 
receives the Jhelum on its right; somewhat lower down, the 
Kavee on its left) and no miles still lower, on the same 
I side, the united stream of tbe Bcas and Sutlej. The entire body 
I of waters before joining the Indus bears the name of the Punjnud. 
At Wuxerabad the railway crosses C. by one of the longest iron 
bildges in the world, having a length of miles, and consist¬ 
ing of 64 spans of 1426 feet each. This britlge was opened by 
the Prince of Wales, 22d January 1876. 

Ohdzi'ier, Andr^-hCarie de, a French poet and political 
writer, was born October 29, 1763, at Constantinople, where his 
father was consul-general for France. He came to France at 
an early age, and studied at the College de Navarre, in Paris, 
there evincing poetic talent and acquiring a passion for ancient 
literature. In 1784 be travelled on account of his health in 
Switxerland, Italy, and Greece, and in 1787 he visited Eng¬ 
land as secretary to the embassy of M. Luzerne. Returning to 
Paris in 1790, while the Revolution was raging, he joined the 
brilliant ‘ Society of ’89,’ and volunteered to assist the infirm 
Malesherbes in the defence of Louis XVI. C. stood as far apart 
from despotism as from anarchy, and in prose and verse pro¬ 
claimed at once his love of liberty and his detestation of violence. 
He was at last brought before the Revolutionaiy Tribunal, was 
condemned, along with forty-five others, and was guillotined, 
July 25, 1794. When in prison C. burst forth in a beautiful ode. 
La yeunt Captive, of which the subject was his fellow-prisoner, 
the celebrated Comtesse de Coigny. His Lilies are exquisite in 
their mingling of classical spirit with an original boldness and 
vivacity. Only a tithe of his projected poems were finished, 
still the influence of C. is clearly visible in the early works of 
Chateaubriand, Barthel^my, Lamartine, and Victor Hugo. Of 
the many editions of his J^Jsies, the best are those of Delatouchc 
(Far. (840), and Becq de Fougiires (1862); and of his CEttvret en 
Pratt, there Is a selection by Hugo (1840).—Uarie-Joseph de 
O., brother of the former, was bom at Constantinople, August 
aS, 1764, and became famous as the principal dramatist of the 
Revolution, and as a member of the Lerislattve Assembly from 
1792 to l8oa. He it also the author of the Chant du Dipart and 
other songs. His dramas, of which the chief are Charles IX. 
Itfgo), ySan Calat (1793), Ifenri Vlli, (1793), and TimoHon 
. (I795)> full of republican declamation, and of the wild senti- 
lAents of the time. C. died January 10, 1811. Ilts (Euvres 
Cvmplita 'mre published in 8 vols., with a memoir by Daunou 
; <*823-26). 

' " Ohaxtopodia'oeie, the Goosefoot or Spinach order, a natural 
Older of Dicotyledonous plants, herbs, or small shrubs very gene¬ 
rally distribntM over the world, but chiefly found in temperate 
. OS^^^’^ropieal countries. There are about 500 specie^ and 
r NUOiifr the best-known of the seventy-four genera are Salkor. 
4 ttit, Atripltx, Bad, Chenopodium, and Sa/tala. From the ashes 
. bf-leteeiU tpmdKa-^abela, Saliterma, &o.— ^which grow in salt 
mursbei^ used for obtaining carbonate of soda in former 

is obfinnedt but on account of soda being now much 
more Oalfliy obtahiea from other sources, the demand has of late 
feJiMi ' Aincq^. the other species are beet and mangold- 
. wwn^'flkie 'BvTaI spinach, &c. The seeds of several of them 
i- cohumyoiattlft oil Of are nutritive—Quinoa (q. v.). Some 
, A4<i.4Bthi^iaintie) iniispatmddic, aromatic^ carminative, and stim- 
^ tiaML; bait of strawberry BUte {Btiium eapittuutn and 
dl £an^ nas h sweetish, iasitfid Mste. 

■ 4 .,, , 1 -, ■ 


CQwxiopodTuin, a genus of CkOMpodiaetet (q. v.), some of 
tbe British species of which are weeds, known under the name 
of Coosefoot. C. amhratiaides, the Mexican tea, is, owing to 
the essential oil which it contains, tonic and ontispasmodic. C. 
anthdminticum yields ‘wormwood oil,' so popular in the 
United States as a vermifuge. C, Quinoa, of the Pacific slopes 
of the Andes, is remarkable in so far that its seeds are exten- 
.sively used as food by being ground and eaten as a gruel after 
the preparation has been seasoned with Chili pepper and other 
condiments, or by the seeds being roasted and iHitled in water, 
which, after being seasoned, is supped. This last mixture, called 
taraptdque, is a favourite Peruvian dish, and though unpalat¬ 
able to those unaccustomed to it, is said to be very nutritious. 
The young leaves and shoots of the Good Henry, wild spina^, 
or Tbesavy (C. Bonut-Henricus), a common-British wayside 
weed, are, as well as those of C. intermedium, C. album, used 
as substitutes for spinach. The stinkii^ godsefoot (C. olidum) 
is an antispasmodicandemmenagogue. u Botrys, the 'Jerusalem 
oak,’ of the S. of Europe, is expectorant and anthelmintic. 

Chep'stow (Old Eng. Ceapstow, ‘ a place of trade ’), a town 
of Monmouthshire, on the Wye, is a station on tbe S. Wales 
and Union Railway, 17 miles E. by N. of Newport, and has a 
river and coast trade in coal, iron, millstones, bark, cider. See. 

It lies in a rocky gorge, where the river is crossed by a fine 
bridge, and is exposed to some danger from the tide, wmch fre¬ 
quently rises to the height of 50 feet, and even higher. Pop. 
(1871) 3347. About 5 miles off are the ruins of Tintem Abbey- 

Glieque is a draft or orrler on a hanker. It is subject to a 
stamp-duty of one penny, adhesive or impressed. A C. must be 
payable on demand to the bearer, and be drawn on a banker 
under fifteen miles of the place of issue. A crested C. has the 
name of a banker written across the face of it, to whom for 

security it is payable, or it may be crossed simply ‘ . & Co.* 

leaving the holder to insert the name of the banker. In this 
case it is only paid through that banker. If presented by any 
other person, it is not paid without inquiry. By statute the 
crossing is to be held a material part of the C. Any one obliter¬ 
ating or altering a C., with intent to defraud, is guilty of felony. 
A banker is personally liable if he pay a C. to which the signa¬ 
ture of the drawer is forged; but if the signature of the payee only 
be forged, and that of Uie drawer genuine, the bank or banker U 
not liable to the drawer. In Smith v. The Union Bank 0/London, 
it has recently been decided that a banker paying a C. to a 
party other than the bank whose name was written across, was 
entitled to do so. This decision has caused surprise and dis¬ 
satisfaction in commercial circles, and will probably occasion 
further legislation. 

Cher, one of the most central departments of France in the 
basin of the Loire, has an area of 2800 sq. miles, and a p<^. 
(1872) of 333,392. It is in great part an unbroken plain, 
bounded on the E. by the I.oire, and intersected by the C. 
and Sauldre with their affluents, forming fertile valleys, is which 
are cultivated cereals, hemp, and vines. There are many fine 
forests, os those of Vierzon, Soudrain, Bomac, Cboeura^ &c., and 
in the S.E., where rises a low range of hills, there occur exten¬ 
sive marslies. 'llie climate is c^d but healthy. Among the 
chief industries are cattle-rearing and iron-mining, while there 
are also extensive manufactures of cloth, porcelain, lace, glass, 
leather, &c., and a large-export trade in agricultural produce^' 
iron, and timber. C. is traversed by several canals, and by tbe 
Orleans and Lyons Railway. The capital is Bouiges. The 
department was chiefly formed out of toe provinces of Haute- 
Berri and the Bourbonnais.—^The river C. rises in Creuse, near 
Crocq, flows N.W. through the department to which it gives 
name, and waters Loire-et-Cber and Indre-et-Loire, entering 
the Loire below Tours after a coarse of over 200 miles. 

Oheru'eo, a fortified town in the province of Turin, N. Italy, 
at tbe confluence of the Tanaro and Stura, 30 miles S.E. of 
Turin, has some wine and silk industries. Tbe beautifiil churi^ 
of Madonna del Popoio, with a remarkable sanctity, is mvm 
visited by foreigners. The town was taken by the Freroh, April-. 
aS, 1796, and three days later the armistice of C. was conciud^ 
here, by which tbe troops of France were allowed firee passage 
through the states of Ssudlnia. « Pop. 10,00a 

Ohez'bourg, a strongly fortified seaport, and the most impor¬ 
tant town in the department of Manche, France, near th^ mouth 
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of the Dlvetle, i6 miles E.S.E. of Cape la Ho^e, aod ai4 
W.N.W. of Paris, with wliich it is connected hy railway. It is 
one of the first arsenals of France, and the chief station of the 
marines. The town has a diurt^ of the 15th a, an hospital 
founded by Napoleon, a valuable fine-art collection, and a library 
of 61,000 volumes. The extensive fortifications of C. were b^n 
by Vauban, and were only completed in 1858, at the enormous 
cost of £8,000,000, To the N. the roadste^ is commanded by 
a detached breakwater, which is nearly parallel to the shores is 2} 
miles long, encloses an area of 2000 acres, and supports six strong 
batteries. Round each end of this breakwater or ai^ue vessels enter 
the harbour, and these channels arc further protected by a series of 
island and mainland redoubts. The two main strongholds of C. 
are the extensive Roches des Flamands and Roches du Hornet, and 
the town itself is overlooked by two forts, placed on the heights of 
Route. The defences of C. make up a total of thirty forts of 
all kinds. The military port includes sui outer harbour, having 
an area of 18 acres, and a floating dock of 15, and an inner 
floating dock of 21 acres, together admitting forty vessels of 
the first rank. There are also extensive shipbuilding slips 
and graving-docks. At the mouth of the Divette is the 
commercial harbour, connected with the sea by a channel 2270 
feet in length, and protected by a gfanite mole. Besides the 
naval industries, there arc manufactures of lace, hoisery, chemi¬ 
cals leather, &C., and an export trade chiefly in cattle, salt, and 
wine. Pop. {18^) 46,000, exclusive of the garrison and naval 
force. C., under the name Carushurg, is first authentically known 
in the llth c., when a certain Comte Gerbert de C. appears in 
the ranks of the Normans at Hastings. In 1418 it was taken by 
the English, in 1450 retaken by Charles VIJ., and in 1758 
again captured the English, who destroyed its defences. A 
grand ISte was given at C. on the opening of the inner floating 
dock by Napoleon III., at which the Queen of England and 
court were present by invitation, Augu^ 1858. 

Cher'lbon, or Sherlbon, the capital of a Dutch residency of 
the same name, in Java, on the N. coast of the island, has a 
. trade in teak-wood, coflee, and indigo. Pop. of town, 12,000, 
of residency, 550,000. 

Cherimoy'er {Anona Cherimalia), a delicious Peruvian and 
Brazilian species of custard-apple, now naturalised in the K. 
Indies and other tropical countries, and reckoned inferior only 
to the mangosteen. It belongs to the order Anostacea. See 
Custard-Afplk. 

Cherkask'. See Tcherkask. 

Oherr'y {Cerasus), a genus of shrubs or trees belonging to the 
natural order Rosacea. It might be regarded as a sub-genus of 
Prunm or Pkun (q. v.). There are many species scattered all 
over the temperate portions of the world, C. avium (the gean), 
and C. vulgaris, both natives of Britain (though according to 
some the latter is a native of Syria and Western Asia generally, 
and only naturalised in Euro|)e), and believed to be the progeni¬ 
tor of all the varieties of cultivated cherries. Their wood is highly 
valued by cabinetmakers and musical instrument makers. From 
the fruits of C. avium a spirit called Xirschwasser (q. v., and 
also Marastkisto) is dUtUled in Germany, and the fruits are also 
extensively used in France, Germany, and Scandinavia for mak¬ 
ing soups. Among the other species are C. Padus, the Bird 
Cherry (q. v.) or hogberry, C, Mahaltb, of the middle and S. 
of Europe, C. Virgimaita of America, C, Capollim of Mexico, C. 
capreciaa of Nattu, C. occidentalis, C. Lusitaitica, and C. Leutro- 
cerassa, the Cherry Laurel (q. v.), both of which have evergreen 
leaves, &c. Tlie wood of most of them is valued. Some have 
astringent bark, also esteemed as a febrifuge, while the leaves 
and kernels of neatly all contain hydrocyanic (Prussic) acid. 
There are very many cultivated varieties of C. esteemed for 
their fruit and the liqueurs prepared from it In addition to 
Maraschino and Kirschwasser, the Ratafia of Grenoble is prepared 
from pounded (berries to which.' brandy, spices, and sugar are 
added. A gum not unlike gum-ambic exudes from the Bark of 
many species of the genus. 

Qhorry Imturel, Oonuaon I<aiire|, Bay ILaurel, X4tur^ 
Oheny,’ or Iiaam Bsty, a name whiiflt should properly be 
limited to Laurocerasus, but which is often vaguely amlied 
^ ^ sp^es of Ctrasus which have evergreen leaves. From 
. 'tk^.|ji^nt of hydroc}’anic acid contained in i4 nearly cvety 
ipVp ?n6 • 


part of the shrub is pdsonous. The vapour of the bruised leaves 
will kill small insects. Hence, though custards, &c., are some¬ 
times flavoured with C. L. water, great care should be exercised 
in its use. 

Cher'flO, an Austrian island in the Adriatic, government of 
Trieste, la miles S.S.W. of Fiume: area 105 sq. miles; pop. 
7590. The surface is ragged, and towards the N. there ate 
forests. There is a town of the same name on the W. coast, 
with a pop. of 3500. 

Chere'on. See Kherson. 

Ohenone'euc, a Greek word denoting literally a land-island, 
i.e., a peninsula. Pausanius applies it even to an island united 
to the mainland by a bridge. Several places were so named 
by the ancients :—the Taurte C. (the Crimea), the Thracian C. 
(the peninsula of Gallipoli), the CimMc C. (Jutland), and the 
Golden C. (Farther India or Malacca). 

Ohert'sey (Old Eng. Ceortes~ig, ‘ Ceort’s Island,’ so called 
because situated on a spit of land between the Thames and a 
brook), a town in Surrey, 21 miles S.W. of London by railway, 
on the right bank of the Thames, which is here crossed by a 
handsome bridge. It has several almshouses, one founded by 
Cowley the poet, who died here, and a school founded in 1725 
by Sir William Perkins for clothing and educating fifty children. 
The principal trade is in malt, flour, tiles, and bricks, and vege- 
tables for the London market. C. is a very old place. B«ie 
(Hist. Eccl. lib. iv. cap. 6} says that Enrconwald, Bishop of 
the £. Saxons in I..ondon, built a monastery here Uirca 666 
A.U.), but the town plays no part in history. Pop. (1871) 3146. 

Cher'ub (pi. Cherubs, Ileb. Cherubini), In the theology 
of the Hebrews was a creature of composite form, variou»y 
described in the sacred books. It is represented as having the 
human form (Ezek. i. 5), hands (Gen. iii, 24), two wings and 
one face (Exod. xxv. 20), four wings, four faces—of a man, a 
lion, an ox, and an engle—four hands, the soles of the feet like 
a calPs, and the whole body full of eyes (Ezek. i.). The four 
beasts of the Apocalypse (iv. 6-8) had six wings, and each a 
dilTei'cnt form—of a lion, a calf, (the face of) a man, and an 
eagle. The attributes thus assigned to cheruln indicate the 
power of looking and moving swiftly in any direction without 
turning. As to the idea attached to the cherubs, everything 
points to this, that their proper task was to guard the unap¬ 
proachable, The parallel to them is found in the winged buUs 
and lions of Nineveh (from which, it has been conjectured, they 
were borrowed, as recent discoveries show a strikingly dose 
connection between Hebrew and Babylonian theology), the 
sphinx of Egypt, tlie chimsera, and grimn. Now the part as- 
cribed to the griffin (Gr. gryps, the same word as the Heb. C.) 
is that of guardian of treasure, and that this was just the office 
of the C. is manifest from Gen. iiL 24, and Ezek. xxvili. 13-16; 
hence their post on the top of the Ark (q. v.), and over it in 
Solomon's temple (i Kings viii. 6-7), and their multitude of 
eyes (Ezek. i. and Rev. iv. 6). See Kuenen’s Religion 0/Israd 
(Eng. transl, 1875)' 

Oherubi'ni, Maria Luigi Carlo Zenoblo Satwatore^ 
the lost of the great Italian composers, was bom 8th September 
1760 at Florence. lie was educated in Italy, but went to Paris 
as a young man, and remained there, where he was unboundedly 
popular, for the rest of his life. Of hii very numerous composb' 
tions, which include twenty-eight operas, eighteen, masses, and 
numerous smaller works, a few overtures are still hsatd, and at 
least two operas, ' Medea * and * Les Deux JonmiSes,* C. was 
Director of the Paris Conservatoire, where Auber and BoUdieu 
were his pupils. He died in Paris, 15th March 1842. Sep 
Piechianti, Notisde sulla Vita e suite Opere dl C. (MU. l^). 

Ohenm'oi, a German tribe, separated from the Suevi by (he 
Silva Bacenis, or Hare Forest, which formed the southern 
boundary. Under tlieir chief Aminius (Hermann), they totally 
routed the Romans, commanded by Varus, in the Tentobutg 
Forest, a.o. 9. Germanicus failed in hit attempt to ridpe Ont, 
this stain on the Roman arms, but weakened by InteruM dis¬ 
sensions, the C. were subdued by the Chatti. About tUe begin¬ 
ning of the 4th c. they appear among the Pranklsii con^enwy 
arainst Constantine^ and, still later, Claudisn eliudep to theaii in 
his panegyric on Bic fourth considsaip hf Hpaori^. J 
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{jlniMutts ttrtfolium or Charophylium tath/um), 
«n umbeUireroQi pUnt, eoltivated for the purpose of using it u 
fin ingredient in soups. It is a native oi the continent of 
Europe, tat naturalised in Britain. The pleasantly aromatic 
odour of its leaves distinnisbes it from A. vulmru—^ poison* 
cos weed, the leaves of vmich have a disameaole odonr. The 
great C, anise C, sweet C., sweet Cicely or myrrh, is 
Myrrkit edarata; the needle C, Venus’ comb or shepherd's 
needle, is Scandix Peetemientrit; the parsnip C., Charophylium 
bulbosum or AtUhriseus bulbosus; and the wild C., Charophylium 
syliMstrt. All the species of Charophylium are also called C. 

Oliea'apeake Bay, a deep indentation on the Atlantic coast 
of the Unned States, nearly 200 miles in length, with a breadth 
of from 10 to 30 miles, and an average depth of 9 fathoms. At 
its mouth are the two capes Henry and Cliarles, facing each 
other. Its coost-linc is very irregular, and forms numerous 
lesser bays. The eastern side has a flat and swampy shore ; the 
western ts a little higher. Besides a number of smaller streams, 
it receives the Potomac, Susquehannah, Rappahannock, Vork, 
and James rivers, all navigable ; and by means of canals it is 
connected with other great water systems in the United States. | 

Chen'elden,William, surgeon and anatomist, was bom tqth 
October 1688, at Barrow-on-the-IIill, Leicestershire. He began 
to lectuie on anatomy at twenty-two, and was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society in 1711, and a corresponding member of 
the Academy of Sciences at Paris in 1729, being the first 
foreigner honoured with that distinction. As surgeon to the 
St Inomas’s and St Geoiq;c’s Hospitals and to Westminster 
Infirmary, he acquired a brilliant rroutation as an operator. He 
died loth April 1752. His chief works arc Anatomy of the 
Human liody (1713); Treatise on the Hi^h Operation for the 
Stone {1723); and Osteography, or Anatomy of the Bones ( 1733 )- 

Cbeah'im, a western and maritime county of England, lies 
between the rivers Mersey and Dee, and has an area of 705,493 
acres, and a pop. (1871) of 561,131. It forms, towards the Irish 
Sea, a flat peninsula, the Wirral, between the estuaries of the 
great rivers, and inland a plain separating the mountains of 
Wales from those of Derlwsnire. Near the centre it is inter¬ 
sected by an elevated ridge, running from the mouth of the 
Weaver in the N., to Beestou Castle rock (366 feet high) in the 
S.W., and in the W. also the county is slightly hilly, besides ' 
taing bounded in great part by the Mersey on the E, and N., and 
by the Dee on the W. C. is watered by the Weaver and other 
navigable aflluents of the Mersey. It a moist climate and a 




agriculturists mainly devote their attention to dairy-fatmii^, and 
especially to cheese-making. In 1875 there were 116,667 acres 
under all crops, and 347,401 acres of permanent pasture, while 
there were also 162,466 head of cattle, a higher proportion to 
the number of acres than in any other English county. As much 
as 20,000 tons of cheese are produced yearly. C. is almost en- 


extent, form a splendid spectacle, llie other mineral products 
are cc^ topper, lead, cobalt, and limestone. Chester is the 
capital, and among the other towns are Birkenhead, Stockport, 
Maod^eld, Staley Bridge, and Crewe. C. is connected with 
aU parts of the kin^om by the London and Liverpool Riuiway, 
and by the Crewe, Chester, and Holyhead Railway, and is tra- 
versea ta the Grand Trunk and Bridgewater Canals. It returns 
six members to Parliament. 

The or{{^nal British inhabitants were the Comavii or Cor~ 
Hahii. ITnder the Romans the district formed part of the pro¬ 
vince Flaada Casariensis. It first became permanently English 
in 828, when Ecgberht of Wessex compelled'the submission 
of the N. Welsh, and then received the name Ceastre-scyre 

i 'diire of Chester ’), of which the present form is a corruption, 
t waa an earldom in the reign of Canute, was made a county 
palatine by William the Conqueror, having eight barons and 
S Psiliatnent of its own. Henry VIIL ^lished (15^9) its 
sepande Parliament, and compelled it to send r^resentattves to 
the hadoMsl assembly, but its independent jurisdiction did not 
imally cease tOl 1831. 

' 'iOhMAhttt, or Obeetnat (Chr/biMs), a genus of Dicotyledonous 
riumbs, belonging to die order Cupulifira. The 


tommon sweet or Spanish C. (C. veeed^ is believed to have been 
oridnally introduced into Sardinia from Sardis in Asia Minor, 
and from thence to have spread all over the S. of Europe, 
where it forms in places large forests. A celebrated specimen 
at Mount Etna measures 204 feet in circumference. In Britain 
the C. is widely distributed, and attains a good sixe, but there is 
evidence for believing that it was introduced by the JRomans. 
It is now one of our trees most valued for its beauty, the excel¬ 
lence of its timber and its fruit, which when roasted is very 
nutritive and not unpalatable. Among the species of C. may be 
mentioned the American C. (C.Amerieana), the silvery C, of Java 
(C. argentea), the Tungurrut (C. Tungurrut), the fruits of 
which are eaten boiled or roasted. (See also Chinquapin.} 
The term C. is also given to various trees and shrubs which have 
no connection with (he genus C.— e.g., the horsc-C. (q. v.) is 
/Esculus Hippoeastanum ; the Morcton Bay C.,'the seeds of Cat- 
tanospermum (q, v.) australe; the Tahiti C., h^arpusiedulit; the 
water-C., 7 roto natans; wild C. of the Cape of Good Hope, the 
seeds of Braofum ; the yellow C. or C.-oak, Quereus eastanea; 
the latter name is also sometimes applied to the timber of Quereus 
sesnftora, of which the woodworit of the roof of Westminster 
Abbey and various other old buildings is composed, and not, as 
long believed, of C. 

Cbeas. The oiigin of this game is lost in antiquity. There 
seems to be little doubt that a game radically the same as the 
modern C. was played in the East some thousands of years ago. 
From Arabia it passed into Spain. In England it seems to 
have been known before the Norman conquest; but the game as 
now played may probably rather be said to have grown than to 
have been iuventto at any precise period. An elementary know¬ 
ledge of C. is so geneiMly dilTused, and can be so much more 
cflcctually given viva vote than in a book, that, in the following 
observations, we will assume the reader to know the power 0? 
the various pieces and the object of the game. Any one who 
has not this knowledge, may acquire it in a few minutes from 
one who has. He may then enter on the study of this wonderful 

BLACK. 



WHITE. 

*rhe names of the pieces are Kins. K.*s Bishop, K.’s Knight, K.*s CSslle 
or Kook: Quetn, Q.a Bishop, Q.'s Knight, Q.'s Castle. Each piece has Its 
respective Fawn. 

game, in which perfection lies beyond the reach of the htfBian 
intellect; yet it is not t'.ic intellect alone which is concerned !a 
C.-playing. Its results are laigely affected by temperament, and 
by some of the moral qualities. The man of phlegmatic tempeta- 
ment may prevail over the deeper thinker^ if the latter be Of all 
excitable temperament, because to be excited is almost eertaifily 
to make an oversight, or some otlier kind of blundeir taaldes, 
in losing the game, Uie excbable man not unfrequently wffiirtt at 
the same time a more painral loss in the loss of bis temper. In 
losing at whist, or in any game whose immediate issue u largely 
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afTected by chance, the player may blame hit bad ludc» but ia 
C. there is no such refuge for human selMove. 

The annexed diag^m shows tire name* and pod^ea of the 
pieces, with their pawns in front, before opening the game. He 
will thus be able, oy himself, or with a tellow-st adent, to-play 
over printed ^unes^ which, making a good selection, affords the 
best nourishment to reflection that we know o£ 

VVe give a few hints to beginners. The novice who may enter 
the lists with one a little more advanced than himself will pro¬ 
bably find himself defeated in a few moves by what is called 
schoMi*t matt. Thus white and black move as follows t—White, 
king’s pawn two; Black, king’s pawn two; W. king’s bishop to 
queen's bishop’s fourth; B. king's bishop to queen’s bishop’s 
fourth: W. queen to king’s rook’s fifth; B. king’s knight to 
king’s bishop’s third; W. queen takes king’s bishoph pawn, and 
gives checkmate. 

Mow this mode of attack by (;[ueen and bishop is easily defeated, 
and, when defeated, it puts him tvho made it to great disadvan¬ 
tage by obliging his mieen to retreat, and so causing loss of 
moves. Supposing W.’s two first moves to have been as be¬ 
fore, let B. move hus queen’s pawn one square, so as to support 
the king. W. then, as formerly, plays his queen to the king’s 
rook’s fifth : B. king’s knight’s pawn one; thus giving check to 
the W. queen, who must retreat with very little choice of move. 
The novice should keep in view that it is not the force which he 
possesses on which his power for attack or defence depends, but 
that this depends on his availabit force. This being so, his first 
endeavour should be to play out his pieces early, to play them in 
support of one another, and to castle in good time. By the latter 
move, you probably place your king in a better position, and 
bring the powerful piece, the castle, into play, it is well to 
endravour to have the attack ; besides the strategical advantage 
of being the assailant, the position is more inspiriting than that 
of being on the defence. At the same time, a premature attack, 
that is, with a large part of your force at home, can hardly suc¬ 
ceed. Play as much as you can with those who are more skilful 
than yourself. Never accept any indulgence when you have 
made a blunder, nor give any; otherwise, when the situation 
beemnes critical, disputes are sure to arise; consequently, never 
take nor give back a move. In pursuing your own object, do 
not forget that your adversary is pursuing his at the same time; 
do not therefore play until you nave, if possible, fathomed the 
motive of your adversary in making his last move. 

llie following are the leading laws of the game :— I. If you 
touch a piece you must play it; but, so long as you retain your 
hold, you con make any move consistent with its power, a. If 
you touch a piece that cannot move, your adversary may compel 
you to move your king, if it be possible to do so. 3. If you 
make a false move, your adversary may make you retract it, and 
move your king, or be may oblige you to make any lawful move 
he chooses with the piece falsely moved. On the king beii^ 
checked, notice must be given, or the player whose king is 
attacked is not bound to notice the check. 5. When, towards 
the end of a game, one player has just suflicent force to win, he 
may be. called on to win within fifty moves on each side. If he 
fail to do so, the ^me is held to be drawn. It sometimes hap¬ 
pens that one player has the greater skill when there are many 
pieces on the board, and that the other ag^in has more skill, 
when the board is nearly cleared, in manceuvring the pawns 
Into queens, or otherwise. In this case the latter may, to the 
disgust of his adversary, choose to change queens and minor 
pieces early in the game. Now every player is entitled to pi^ 
his own style of game, and to take every lawful advantage. If 
yon do not like another man’s style, therefore, the only silterna- 
tive is not to play with him. Among the numerous books on 
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(18761; atad: £MPlit* C. Prvblmt, collected and edited by James 
and W. T. Pierce (1876). 

Ohoot, the part of the trunk known os the thorax, composed of 
the dorsal vertebrie, the sternum, the ribs, and the costal caitiU 
ages. ' For anatomical description see SKELETON and Thoeax. 

XOitary, is the term used to denote the money and 
negotiable securities at the commani^of the commisuriat depart¬ 
ment to meet the expenses of an army in motion. 

CAist at Chatham, a fund established during the rdgn of 
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Queen Elisabeth fbf .the inpport of mtumed and anperiataoite^ 
seamen. It date* from 15^ when all aea&ring men in Her 
Majesty's service consented to a stoppage of from ad. to 6d. a 
month out of their pay for this purpose, as the money was 
kept in a chest, hence the name of the fund. When the inanag< 
ing office was removed to Greenwich in 1803, it retained the nam^ 
and became the C. at Crtenwieh, The monthly payment fcom the' 
wages of the seamen was abolished in the reign of William IV. 
From the C. disabled sailors may receive a sum of money in hand, 
if they can still earn a living; if not, they may receive a pension 
for one year, for several years, or for life, as the case may be. 

Ohea'ter, an ancient city and bishop’s see, a mnnicipal and 
parliamentary borough, a county in itself, and the capital of 
Cheshire, on a rocky height on the right bank of the Dee (here 
crossed iW a splendid stone bridge with a span of 200 feet), 16 
miles S.E. of LiverpooL It is a great railway centre, and has 
one of the finest stations in the Idngdom. ay the Ellesmere 
Canal it is also connected with the Mersey. C. is surrounded 
by a wail 7 or 8 feet thick, now used as a promenade, and afford¬ 
ing a wide prospect over a pleasant land. There were once 
seven towers in the wails, of which only two, Phoenix Tower 
and Water Tower, now remain. The two principal streets, 
which cross each other at right angles, are cut into the ted sand¬ 
stone rock to a depth of 10 feet, and the footways are within 
piazzas called the * rows,’ in front of the shops on the second 
stories, which are carried back about 16 feet. These ‘rows' 
represent the original level. Flights of steps, at suitable dis¬ 
tances, connect the rows with the street below, while beneath 
are ranges of shops of an inferior description on a level with the 
street. Numerous ancient houses with timber-framed gables, 
some of them curiously carved, give the city a peculiarly pic¬ 
turesque character. The cathedral, a massive Gothic structure of 
red sandstone, is of great antiquity. It grew out of the Abbey 
Church of St Werburgh, founded early in the loth c., but has 
recently been repaired in a style that has marred its former 
venerable appearance. The diocese of C., it may be noted, was 
not created till after the dissolution of monasteries by Henry 
VIlI. Other churches are St Bridget’s, St John the Baptist's, 
St Michael’s, and St Peter’s. C. has a grammar-school (King’s 
School), founded by Henry VlII., and under the dean and cliap- 
ter of the cathedral. St John’s Church is said to have been 
founded by Ethclred in 698. There is in the neighbourhood a fine 
public cemete^, and in 1867 a public park was opened, the gift 
of the Marquis of Westminster. The city has manufactures of 
paint, shot, and lead pipes; iron foundries, and a shipbuilding 
yard. The chief exports are cheese, lead, copper plates, cast- 
iron, and coaL C. returns two members to Parliament Pop, 
(1871) 35,257. 

C. was the Devana Castra of the Romans, 10 called from 
being half-encircled by the Deva or Dee,—the Carlton tiaior, 

‘ City of the Great Legion,' of the Cymii. In 828-830 Ecgberht 
wrested it from the N. Welsh. The Danes captured it in 894, 
but it was recovered in 904. After the Norman conquest^ the 
Earls of Chester held their courts here. Charles I., it U said, 
witnessed from the Fhcenix Tower the defeat of his troops by the 
Parliamentary forces on Rowton Heathy 

Chee'terfleld, Philip Dormer Stanhope, XSlurl oi^ an 
English statesman, man of tlie world, and author, waa bom 
in Lxmdol), September 22, 1694. In early life he travelled^- 
was appointed gentleman of the bedchamber to the P^c6 : 
of Wmes (1715), and sat in the House of Common* a* meal* ', 
tier for St Germains, in Cornwall, for upwards of leBjtearf.’ 
In 1726 bis father died, and he entered the House j 

where he was noted for his eloquence, and the keermess hf h{« 
opposition to Sir Robert Walpole, who was Bien in poMr, C, 
was a member, of the Broad-Bottom admlnUttatioo, fonaM tn.' 
1744, and was even made a chief secretary of atate; but .yirheslth'' 
and deafness compelled him to retire fi:om public life. C wtoto 
good deal for some of the periodicals of the times, and irafi . 
mate with Bolingbroke, Swift, Pope, &e., and toore ' 

for bis wH and refined manners than for his stalesmSnah^i,' ntt'. 
treatment of Johnson, however, provoked from the gyeift; 


March 24,1773. Hit most notable tvork is ' 

(a vols. 1774X whliflr may be.coiu^eied 
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lUi eoBpfndiipm of tfccf so*ea]l«d 'ethics* of fesbionable life* 
The best editiiMof bit tetters enct miscellancons literatitte U tint 
by Lord Mi^n (5 Yoliu Lend 1&45-53)* 

Obeetnlltf d, o town of Derbyshire, ai miles N. of Derby, 
end 156) from London by railwty. It has e fine church (All 
Saints), and a grammar-school of (he i6th c. There are mann- 
focturesoflace, merino, silk, cotton, earthenware, and hardware} 
and: the neighbourhood is rich in coal, iron, lead, clay, &c. The 
trade of the place greatly increased after 1776, when Brindley 
constructed the C« Canal, joining the Trent near Stockwith. 
C. was the residence of the great engineers, the Stephensons, in 
their later days. In October 1877 the Marquis of Uartington 
laid the foundation of a Stephenson Memorial Hall, which is de¬ 
signed to serve all the purposes of a scientific and literary insti¬ 
tute, embracing a public hall, a free library, and lecture-rooms for 
sdence and art classes. Pop. (1871) 11,^27. 

Oheaterfield Inlet p>enetrates from the N.W. comer of 
Hudson’s Bay 250 miles inwards. Its greatest breadth does not 
exceed 35 miles, and it is thickly studded with islets. 

Oh.evalier' (Fr. * a horseman or knight'), in heraldry, signifies 
a horseman anned at all points. The term is used generally also 
in the sense of a knight. 

Oheva.l'ier, HCichel, one of the greatest of French political 
economists and free-traders, was born at Limoges, January 13, 
l8o6. Alter studying at the Polytechnic School and the School 
of Mines, he became an engineer in the department of the Nord. 
He was, however, soon attracted by the speculations first of St 
Simon and subsequently of Enfantin, and for some writings in 
the Globe journal, which were consioered an outrage against 
Christianity and morals, he was imprisoned for six months. Re¬ 
tracting what he had written, he was sent by M. Thiers on a 
special mission to the United States, to inquire into the systems 
of water and railway communication there. The brilliant letters 
which he wrote to the Journal dtt Dibats when on the journey, 
and which were republished under the title Lettres mr t Anurique 
du A'iwrf (a vols. 1836), dispelled many French delusions rwaid- 
big America, and may be said to have made C.’s fortune. Vari¬ 
ous posts and dignities were bestowed upon him on his return to 
France, and in 1840 he was appointed Professor of Political Econ¬ 
omy in the College of France. He was for a short time (1845-46) 
a member of the Chamber of Deputies. Writing vigorously 
against his former friends the Socialists, C. lost his various ap¬ 
pointments on the Republic being proclaimed, but after the 
toup d'itai they were restored to him, and since then he has liecn 
known chiefly as one of the ablest French advocates of free trade. 
In he assisted Mr Cobden in n^otiating the important 
commercial treaty between England and France. In England, 
which ho has visited frequently. C. is very much respected. His 
Utest visit was paid in 1875, when he received a warm reception 
in the le^ing commercial centres of the country. Among his 
works, his Court tfAconomU Politique (3 vols. 1842-50), De la 
R(m»PiababledetOr(\%l'^, translated into English by Cobden), 
and Lt Aiexique, Aneim et Moderne (1863), are especially admired. 

Gbevausc'-da-Priae (Fr. cheval, ‘a horse; ’ de Fnse, ‘of Fries¬ 
land ’), In defensive fortifications, laij^e and strong pieces—^entres 
or barrels—of Umber, traversed with wooden spikes, pointed at 
each end, and shod with iron, which are used as an obstacle to 
bnp^e the progress of an advancing enemy. 

i-OheMot Hills, a range of hills partly in Northumberland 
a9d parUy in Roxburgh, and thus on the confines of England and 
' dwtland. The highest points are Cheviot Hill in Northumber¬ 
land^ 26^ feet hig^ and Carter Fell, 2020 feet The C. H. are 
in general smooth, and covered with a close sward. Numerous 
smell streams, the Kale, Liddel, Tyne, Till, and Coquet, rise in 
thegreenreceues of this pastoral region, which Boraer ballads 
. and.ttlea ^ve invested with an imperishable romance. 

' CJbtvM Sk«ep,—^A breed which occupies chiefly the Cheviot 
l.hfountaiiUt but which has extended itself to the Lothteos and 
: ' to the Ochila. It is easily fed, and yields a large carcass of 
i ttlnitdn. Gfaevlota ore well wooUed all over the body and the 


HkbkW’V IfQt^end- straight, and the quarters full. See Shkef. 
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OlMwreid.', Kiobd-Bugtaier e distinguished French che¬ 
mist, was bom 31st August 1780, at Angers (Maine-et-Loire). 
He was appointM in succession Protessor of the Sciences at 
the Charlemagne College (1813), Director of the dyeing depart¬ 
ment in the Gobelins manufactory (1824), Professor ot Applied 
Chemistry in the Museum of Natural Mist^ Direc¬ 

tor of the Museum for the two quinquennial penods 1864 tuid 
1869. C.’s principal works are Khkerehes Ckimiquei sur Us 
Corps Gras iOrigint Animate (Par. 1833), and Considirations 
GeneraUs sur rAnalyse Organique A sur ses Applications (1824). 
Besides these, numerous memoirs on colours and various chemi¬ 
cal subjects are to be found in the Annates de ChimU and the 
Mhnoires of the Academy of Sciences, 

Ghoxr'ron (Fr. * a rafter in heraldry, one of the nine honour¬ 
able ordinaries, which resembles the supports of a roof formed 
by two rafters leaning against one another. It 'is otherwise de¬ 
fined as the lower half of a Saltire (q. v.) brought to a point on 
the upper side. The C. is suppose^ to hetokm the accomplish¬ 
ment by the bearer of something imporifant, such as the found¬ 
ing of a family. A shield divided by a line in the form of a C. 
is said to be per C., or party per C. The diminutive of the C. 
—half its size, or sometimes rather less—is called a ehevrvttel. 

In architecture, the term C. is used to denote the zigzag 
moulding characteristic of Norman architecture, and also 
found in the pointed arch of the transition period between the 
Norman and the Early English stylea 

Chevrons, stripes worn on the arm by -non-commissioned 
officers in the army. A lance-corporal or bombardier wears one, 
a corporal two, a sergeant three, and a staff-sergeant four. 

Cbev'y Chase, a celebrated ballad in English folklore. It 
ap(.)cars in two forms, an ancient and more modern, both of which 
are given by Bishop Percy in his Reliques. The earlier and more 
rudely constructed, whose original title was The Hunting a’ the 
Cheviot, may have been written in the reign of Henry VI. (1422- 
1461); the later probably dates from me time of Elizabeth. 
I'he combat described in the ballad of C.C. is really imaginary, 
but was probably suggested by the historic battle of Otterboumfc 
fought between the rival Border nobles Percy (Hotspur) and 
Douglas in 13S8, which is also the subject of a fine ballad. 
Both forms of C. C. are of English origin, but there is such 
knightly magnanimity in the narrative, that it became equally 
popular N. and S. of the Border. High and low alike rejoiced 
in the valiant strain. ‘ 1 never heard,' says Sir Philip Sydney, 
‘the old song of Percy and Douglas, that I found not my 
heart moved more than with a trumpet; and yet is sung but by 
some blind crowder, with no rougher voice than rude style.' 
Tlie later and more familiar version has been extravagantly 
ciiticised by Addison in papers 70 and 74 of the Sptetalor. 

Oheyne, George, a Scotch phyrician and matheibaticiaii, 
born of good family in Aberdeenshire in 1671. lie practised 
at Ixmdon from 1700 almost till his death, which took place at 
Baih, April la, 1743 - C. strongly recommended milk and v%ge- 
table diet, having found such very beneficial in reducing his own 
corpulency. His work on Fluxions (1703) procured him admis¬ 
sion to the Royal Society. Some of his other works are A New 
Theory of Fevers (1702), Obseivations on Gout (I722|, An Essay 
on Health and Long Life {112$)) and an Essay on Regunen (1739}. 

Chiabre'ra, Qabriell'o, bom at Savona, 8th June 1552, was 
the first Italian lyric poet of his time. Educated at Rome by 
an uncle, he afterwards look service with Cardinal Comaro, but 
owing to an alTray in which he avenged his quarrel with his own 
hand, he was obliged to leave the capital and retire into privamr. 
Honours were heaped upon him by Pope Urban VIII., by the 
Dukes of Savoy, Mantua, &c. C. died at Savona, I4lh October 
1637. His lyrics are considered the best in the style of Pindar 
and Anacreon that have been produced in Ttal^ in modem times, 
lie also wrote several epic, dramatic, bucolic, and epistqtoiy 
poems. His Rime (best ed. 3 vols. Rome, 1718 j 4.V0IS. Veh. 
1731) and Pxsie Liriche (3 vols. Livorno, 178I), together sHth 
his epics, Delle Guerre dd Goti (Ven. 1583) and Amaddda Kteii. 
1630), are contained in the coUeetton of his Opere (3 vote, Ven. 
1768; 5 vols. 1782). 

Ohia'na, the name of two small rivers of. tvsietxni-’resat 
(the anc. Clanis) a tributaiv g( the Amo, the other an affluent of 
the Paglia,—which water the wide expanse of the Val dSChtenat 
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and have been the means of converting it into one of the most 
fertile districts of Italy, although prior to the time of Ferdinand 
III. their unrestricted inundations had rendered it a malarloat 
and marshy wilderness. 

Ohiaramontd, a town in the province of Catania, Skily, 
33 miles W.S.W. of Syracuse, has a trade in com and wine, 
fop. 900a 

OMa'ri, a town of N. Italy, province of Brescia, on the river 
Oglio, 14 miles W. of Brescia by railway. It was a walled 
town till the beginning of the present c., and has a church dating 
from 1431-80, and important silk manufactures. Pop. 9339. 
Here, on September 1,1701, Prince Eugene defeated the Franco- 
Spanish army commanded by Marshal VilleroL 

Chiaxosou'ro (Ital. cMare, I.at. elarus, 'bright, clear;’ Ital. 
oscuro, Lat, etteurus, ‘ obscure, dark ’) is the Italian term for what 
is generally spoken of as ‘ light and shade ’ in painting. It may be 
described as the art of disposing the lights and shadows of a pic¬ 
ture so as to realise the highest picturesque eflcct. The simplest 
and crudest form of C. is the violent contrast of light and shade; 
Init the refinements of this quality of painting embrace the light 
In light, the dark in dark, and all those variations in the use of 
colours which produce the effects of reflected light, or light 
tempered by shadow, llie first painter who reduced C. to a 
system was Leonardo da Vinci, and, though the quality is a main 
constituent of every successful work of art, it has been most 
effectively used, and m.-iy be most profitably studied, in the works 
of Corre^io, Rembrandt, Titian, and Rubens. 

Obiava'rl, a seaport of N. Italy, province of Genoa, at the 
mouth of the Sturla, 21 miles E.S.E. of Genoa. Of its churches, 
the finest is the Madonna deP Orto. C. has manufactures of lace 
and silk, and important anchovy fisheries; in the neighbourhood 
are extensive slate quarries. Pop. 10,457. 

Ohiavemt'a (Ger. Kldfen\ a town of N. Italy, province of 
Sondrio, 38 miles N.N.W. of Bergamo. It is situated on the 
Spliigen road, and is the point of junction for the roads to 
Milan by Lake Como, to the Engadine, and the Swiss canton of 
the Grisons. C. baa manufactures of silk and cotton. Pop. 3845. 

Chibon, or Caobobon Reaixu See Bukskra. 

Chica, a red substance obtained by boiling the leaves of Big- 
nonia Chica, a native of the banks of the Oiinoco and other 
parts of S. America. It is used by the Indians for painting 
their bodies, and in the arts for giving an orange-rea colour 
to cotton fabrics. The name C, is also applied to Sierculia 
Chkha, the seeds of which are eaten by the Brasilians. C. is 
also another name for Pito, Poso, or maize-beer—a fermented 
liquor made from Indian-com by many tribes of the S. 
American Indians by fermenting the chewed maize. A very 
superior quality is made by pouring the liquor into an earthen 
)ar containing several pounds of beef, and burying the wliole 
underground for several years. When a child is bom such a 
jar is buried, and only disinterred for the contents to be drunk 
at the same child’s marriage. Vinegar and a spirituous liquor 
con be also made from it. 

Obicacole', the chief town of Ganjam district, in the province 
of Madras, British India, 415 miles S.W. of Calcutta, and not 
far from the coast. It is noted for its beautiful muslins. Fop 

{1871) 15,587. 

Ohica'M (pron. Shekawgo), in Illinois, one of the chief cities 
of the Umon, is situated on the S. W. shore of Lake Michigan 
at the month of a river of the same name. The name is Indian, 
meaning 'wild onion.’ C. stands on the great E. and W. route, 
and is the centre of an immense traffic. It is perhaps the most 


uniting the navigation of the great lakes with the Gulf of 
Mexico. The river it bridged and tunnelled, and has some 
18 miles of whufage, and there is a tunnel for a miles imder 
the lake, by which the city is supplied with 57,000,000 gallons 
of water daily. For the better mainage of C. entire streets, 
with their buildings, were about twenty yean ago lais^ from 
4 to 10 feet higher. A terrible fire broke out 7th October 


hafe been bought for a trifle. Fort Dearborn was erected in 
1803 at the mouth of the river, and the place was a mere frontier 
post tili 1831, when a settlement was made. Ihe town was 
organised in i^3, and received a charter March 4, 1837. The 
population in 1835 was tooo; 1837,4470; 1845, l2,o8o; 1850, 
28.269; s8cs, 83,509; i860, 110,973; *87.446; 1870, 

1875, 410,00a The C. river, having two branches, 
l^fbi^es the city into three parts, the business portion being 
y on the S. side. The Illinois ancTMichigan Canal connects the 
'■ C. river with the Illinois, which enten the Misrissippi, thus i 
1*0 


43,500,000 was subsenbed m aid of the sufferers from all parts 
of the world, and the city was completely rebuilt in about two 
years. The finest buildings are the court-house, observatory, 
the colleges, the Douglas monument, and some of the largest 
hotels in America. C. is the greatest depdt for grain in the 
woild, having an annual export of some 15,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, 27,000,000 of maize, Msides large quantities of com, rye, 
and tiarley. Ibe business of pork-packing rivals that of Cin¬ 
cinnati. There are besides extensive manufactures of machinery, 
carriages, &c. C. is one of the great railway centres in the 
Union, about thirty lines meeting there. In 1875 the taxable 
value of property in the city was 8303,705,14a C. has thirty- 
.six public schools, where education is free; two colleges; Bap¬ 
tist, Presbyterian, and Congregational theological seminaries; a 
law school, several medical institutions, and five daily and 
thirty-eight weekly newspapers. 

Ohichen', a town in Yucatan, Central America, about 30 
miles W. by .S. of Valladolid, and chiefly interesting for the ruins 
of an ancient city, attesting in its builders a considerable degree 
of civilisation. It is Impossible to conjecture the purpose for 
which many of the structures were erected. There is a spacious 
parallelogram formed by rows of small pillars, and a truncated 
pyramidal mound, 75 feet high, each side of the base measuring 
about 200 feet, and crowned with a mined building, of which 
the sides mc.-tsure 43 feet by 49. 

Ohi'ohesier, a municipal and parliamentary borough, and 
bishop’s see in Sussex, 62 miles S. ’VV, of London by road, and 
79 by railway. It consists of two principal streets, with smaller 
streets at right angles to them, Iiaving an elaborately carved octa¬ 
gonal cross at their intersection. Toe city is surrounded by an 
ancient wall, a mile and a half in circuit, now lined with elms, 
and forming a pleasant promenade. The cathedral, an impos¬ 
ing structure, exhibiting almost every variety of Gothic, was 

1 built in the I2th and 13th centuries, and has undeigone 'restora¬ 
tion' since 1830. It is rich in * portraits’ of English kings and 
bishops, and contains many interesting monuments; among 
others, one to Collins the poet, who was a native of the place, 
and another to Chillingworth. C. has extensive com and cattle 
markers, but almost no manufactures. The harbour, 2 miles to 
the S. W., is connected with the city by a canal. C. returns one 
member to Parliament. Pop. of parliamentary borough (1871.) 
9054. C. is considered the Regnum of the Romans—^tne head¬ 
quarters of Vespasian, who built the walls; and the coins and 
temple fragments found here favour the conjecture. But it 

. derives its name from dssa, a king of the S. Saxons, and appears 
in the Chronicle as Cissa-ceaster. Its oldest charter dates from 
the reign of Stephen. 

Chioken-Roac ( Varieella), an Infectious disease almost alwaya 
confined to children. It seldom lasts more than a week, and is 
never fatal. There is first an eruption of pimples, which berams 
vesicles on the second day (hence called crystal-pox). On the 
fourth day these vesicles ^ome scabs, and fall off about the 
end of a week from the commencement of the disease. A Ut^ 
opening medicine u all the treatment required. C.-P. genenlly 
occurs only once in n lifetime, and is essentially 2 disease distinet 
from Small-Pox (q. v.), 

Chiok-Pea (deer), a genus of plants of the natural order Zegvr 
minosa (sub-order Pc^i/ionaeea). About twelve or fifteen 
species are known,' natives of Southern or Eastern Europe, W. 
Afric^ «nJ Abyssinia. C. arietinum, the C-P. or Egyptian, 
pea (Cece of the Italians, Garbansos of the Spaniards, the ffrant, 
of India), is a native of the S. of Europe and oT ImUo. The 
leaves of them are covered with glandular hoin excreting oxalic 
acid—or, according to some, a mixture of oxalic, malic, and 
acetic acids—which han]^ in drops which afieriyard; crystalitse. 
The seeds are ground into meal and made Into cak«, whkh fc^ 

2 large portion of the food of the natives of the co^trieh In 
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which the C.-P. is a native, and are also patched and boiled. In 
Paris they are greatly used in soups. The acid crystals are Col¬ 
lected by the natives in India, and considered an iiifoUible cure in 
Cases of intUgestion. The herbage is well adapted for feeding cattle. 

Obickwoed, or OMckenweed (Sltllaria), a genus of plants 
of the natural order Caryophyllaeea, but generally applied to 
media, one of the Stitchworts (q. v.). It is a troublesome weed, 
gathered to make poultices or to feed birds. The mouse-ear is a 
species of Ceras/ium, The term C, is also sometimes given to 
RocctHa tincloria, 

Obiola'na, a town of Spain, province of Cadiz, about 13 miles 
S.E. of Cadiz. It is built on a hill, and has a tine appearance. 
C. has a good hospital, manufactures of linen, earthenware, &c., 
and mineral baths of great repute in the W. of Andalusia. Pop. 
about 5000. 

CMo'opee, a town of Massachusetts, U.S., at the confluence 
of the rivers C. and Connecticut, 85 miles W.S.W. of Boston by 
railway. It has some twelve chuiche.s, several newspapers, and 
large manufactures of cottons, woollens, ji.-rpcr, .aims, &C. Pop. 
(1870) 10,500, including the village of C. Falls. C. was foi- 
merly called Cabotville. 

Chic'ory, or Suoc'ory {Ckhorium), a genus of plants belong¬ 
ing to the order Composiltt, sub-order Cxchoracea, comprising few 
species. Ckhorium Intybus, llic common C., is a plant with 
briglit blue flowers, common on waysides and similar localities 
in some fiarts of P'ngland and most parts of Europe. The 
leaves are used for feeding cattle, and the blanched leaves as a 
salad. The roots when roasted foim a substitute for coffee, and, 
indeed, in the opinion of many, if mixed with the latter improve 
its flavour. They also dcc|)cn the colour of the coffee, though 
when largely usetl they tend to give diarrhoea. This adultera¬ 
tion is itself adulterated with roasted beans, parsnips, carrots, 
acorns, logwood, and mahogany, dust, &c., and even, it is said, 
with the dried and ground bones of horses and bulls, &c. The 
Endive (q. v.) also belongs to this genus. 

Chief (Fr. chef, ‘head ’), in heraldry, one of the nine honour¬ 
able ordinaries, is the uppermost thirti, or less than a third, of 
the field of a shield, bounded by a horizontal line. The C. may 
be borne with any other of the nine ordinaries except the Fesse 
(q. V.); it may also be charged with other henildic figures or 
devices, which are then said to be en a C, In C. means borne on 
the upisermost part of the shield, even though the hoiizontal 
boundiitg-line is not drawn. 

Ohief-JuBtice. See Justice Courts. 

Chiem-Bee, the largest lake in Upper Bavaria, 42 miles S.E. 
of Munich, is 10 miles long, 7 broad, and lies 1500 feet above 
the sea. It receives the Achen and Prieii, and is drained by the 
Alz, an affluent of the Inn. It is rich in trout, salmon, pike, 
and carp, and is adorned with three fine islands, Hcrren- 
worth, Frauenwortli, and Krautinsel. ITie Bairisch-Salzburg 
Railway runs along its southern shore. 'I'here is a steamer on 
the lake. 

Ohie'rl (the Carea of the Romans), an old town in the pro¬ 
vince of Turin, N. Italy, 9 miles S.E. of Turin, has manufactures 
of fustians, cottons, linens, silks, &c. It is rich in churches, 
cloisters, educational and benevolent institutions. Its finest 
buildings are the Church of St Dominico (1260), and that of Santa 
Maria della Scala (1405), a large Gothic edifice. Pop, 15,474- 
C. is frequently mentioned in It.ilian history. See Cibrario 
•Date Storie de C, ('Pur, 2 vols. 1827 ; 3d ed. 1855). 

Ohie'U, the capital of a province of the same name. Central 
Italy, 78 miles E,N.E, of Rome. It is the seat of an arch¬ 
bishop, and has a cathedral, several churches and convents, a 
collem, a theatre, and remains of antiquitv. Its industries in 
woollen and silk fabrics are unimportant, but its vicinity is ex¬ 
tremely productive, and gives rise to a considerable trade. Pop. 
20,000. C. partly occupies the site of the Teaie Marmcinorum, 
of which traces are still seen. In 1524 St Gaetano established 
the Theatine order here.- The province of C. has an area of 
1104 sq. miles, and a pop. (1872) of 339,986. 

Ghdglyeo'to Bay, the westerly of the two terminal branches 
td Fundy Ba}^ 91. America, separated from Northumberland 
Strait, in the utdf of St Lawrence, by an isthmus, bearing the 
duutt name, 14 miles in breadth. 


Ghig-'oe, or 3 if^vt{rulex penetrans), a species of Aphanip' 
tera or fleas, found in the W. Indies and S. Ajmerica, and noted 
for its habit of selecting the skin of the foot or under the toe¬ 
nails as a residence. If the eggs are allowed to be developed in 
the skin, the parturient female flea acquires a relatively enormous 
sine, her abdomen being greatly distended with eggs; whilst the 
irritation produces a troublesome ulcer, amidst vJIiich the young 
larvse appear. I'he remedy consists in extracting the C., and in 
applying tobacco-juice lotion to the affected part,—an operation 
in pctfurmiiig which the W. Indian negroes are said to be very 
expert. 

Cbihualraa, capital of the Mexican state of the same name, 
lies on a tableland 4500 feet above the sea. It is a well-built 
town, with regular streets, a large cathedral, several convents, 
and an aqueduct 3 miles in length. It was founded in 1700, 
but has been falling into decay since the overthrow of Spanish 
authority. Pop. 12,000. S. of the town lie^tc famous silver 
mines of St Eulalia.—The State of C., separated from Texas, 
U S., by the Rio Grande del Norte, has numerous mines, but the 
soil being dry, only the river-bottoms are cultivated, and a strip 
along the slope of the Sierra Madre. Near the base of this are 
extensive ruins, known as Casas Crandcs. Area, 104,013 sq. 
miles; pop. (1871) 171,971, mostly Indians. 

GhilTilains, blains or boils caused by a chill or cold. The 
proper treatment consists in keeping the affected parts warm 
and diy, and applying iodine ointment to them. In strumous 
cliildren, codliver oil and iron should be given. 

Chil'dermas, or Holy Innocents’ Say (28th December), 
is held as a festival by the Church of Rome, to commemorate 
the massacre of the Innocents by Herod. It is said to have been 
customary to whip the children upon this day, to enforce Herod’s 
Clime on their memory. It was thought unlucky to marry or 
commence any work on this day. 

Child-Killing. See Infanticide. 

Children, Legal Capacity of. See Age, Capacity, 
I.Ec.Ai., Curator, Minor, Pupil, Guardian, Tutor. 

Child-Stealing. See Abduction. 

Ohi-li, or Pe-chi-li, a province of the Chinese empire, 
bounded on the N. by the Great Wall, has an area of 57,283 sq. 
miles, and a pop. of 38,879,838. It is watered throughout its 
length by the I’ei-ho and its numerous affluents. The Hoang-ho 
also passes through its southern borrier. Pekin, the capital of 
the empire, lies near the Pei-ho in the northern part of the pro¬ 
vince. 

Chill, or Chile, a republic on the W. coast of S. America, 
bounded W. and S. by the Pacific Ocean, E. by thd Andes, 
and N. by Bolivia; lat. 25’ 3o'-43'’ 20' S.; long. 69*-74* W. 
It has a coast-line of 1500 miles, and includes several islands, of 
which by far the largest is Chiloc (q. v.). The divisions, artas, 
and populations, according to an offlcial census for 1875, are as 
follows;— 


Province?. 

Area in sq. 
miles. 

Pop. itjs- 

Capitals. - 

Chiloe. 

a. 399 

64.536 

San Carlos 

JJanqtiihue . • . • 

8.334 

48,4QS 

Oiorno 

Valdivia . . • • 

10,71s 

37.48* 

Valdivia 

Araiico. 

>3.873 

140.806 

Arauco 

Concepcion • • » • 

Kuble. 

3.sS<» 

3,666 

*51.365 

136,860 

Concepdoa 

Chiilaa 

Nfaule • • • • 

Linares • • « • 

} 3.686 1 

1*8,457 

118,880 

Paxral 

Linares 

Talca • • a • • 

3.595 

**0.359 

Tales 

Curico . . , • , 

*.946 

9a,no 

Cunco 

Colchagua , • . • 

3,857 

146,889 

S. Fernando 

Santiago .... 

7.777 

363,71* 

Santiago • 

Valparaiso . • . . 

1,665 

7.938 

i76,OTa 

Valparaiso 

Acoocastia .... 
CoquimTO .... 

> 3 a »799 

Skn Felipe 

»3*330 

*57.463 

Id Serena 

Atacama .... 

37.934 

7*»3oa 

Copiapo 

Coloates of MsgalJancs 


*1*44 

••• 


ta8,004 

a.068,447 



The prorince of Linares wv separated from that of Masle by 
a law of December li, 1873, Araucania (q. v.) is excluded from 
the above table, 

lai 
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Physual Aspect, The country, stretching N. and S. in a 
long narrow strip, is cut off from the rest of the continent by the 
Andes, which here form a single magnificent ridge. It consists 
of numerous offsets of the great range, and of intervening vall^s 
of great fertility and beauty, which open upon the sea. In the 
N. is the barren and rainless waste of Atacama, while over the 
rich central region the snow-covered peak of Aconcagua (q. v), 
the giant of the Chilian Andes, towers to a height of 23,422 feet. 
There are sixteen active volcanoes, such as Chilian and Villarica, 
both of which are 16,000 feet high ; and the coast-line has been 
greatly extended of late years by the gradual upheaval which 
the country is undergoing. Among the rivers are the Biobio 
(q. V.), the Maule, Calacalla, Noble, Cauthen, and innumer¬ 
able smaller streams. The climate in the N. is hot and dry, 
but in the rest of the country is delightfully tempered by pre¬ 
vailing sea-breezes. On the whole, C. is singularly healthy, 
although the temperature often rises to 95° in the shade. 
January and February are the hottest months, and the rainy 
season, by which Atacama is almost unaffected, lasts from April 
till August intermittently. 

Natural Products, dr-r.—TTie base and slopes of the Andes 
are clad with forests of fine timber trees, and wild apple and 
pear trees grow in abundance. Agriculture is rapidly improv¬ 
ing, the principal crops under cultivation being maize, wheat, 
barley, and other European grains. The only hemp grown on 
the VV, side of S. America is in C., which is also the original 
home of the potato. In the dry region of the N. there is a 
luxuriant yield of grapes, olives, figs, pomegranates, oranges, 
peaches, melons, &c. C. is plentifully slocked with cattle 
and goats, while its principal animals of prey are the puma or 
American lion, and the condor, a splendid Andian species of the 
vulture. 

Geology and Mineralogy ,—The upper portion of the Chilian 
mountains consists mainly of schistose rocks, the lower offsets of 

f ranitic, covered with tuff and lava in the vicinity of the volcanoes. 

ivetywhere arc seen hornblende, mica-schists, clay slates, and 
basaltic and felspathic porphyrites of deep red and brown tints, 
while limestone rocks occur in numerous places. Qu.irtz is 
usually found in conjunction with veins of the metals, which exist 
in great abundance, and constitute the chief wealth of the counter. 
Tlie principal minerals are gold, silver, copper, lead, iron, tin, 
coal, and precious stones, such as agate, jasper, rock-crystal, &c. 
Atacama with its vast mineral resources has been brought within 
the reach of mining enterpri.se since the recent introduction of 
railways. 

Means of Ttajfic, Commerce, —C. is now placed in direct 

communication with Europe by means of a telegraph line from 
Buenos Ayres, which crosses the Andes by the Paso de la 
Cumbre, 12,178 feet high. In 1875 the various railway lirics 
throughout the country had a total length of 616 miles, and 
a project was on foot to extend the Copiapo line across the 
Andes, and unite it with that from Cordova in the Argentine 
Republic. The estimated cost of the scheme is ^^0250 a 
mile, and the distance is 400 miles. C. has considerable 
foreign commerce, chiefly with Britain, and the principal articles 
of export are copper and silver ore, wheal, flour, raw cotton, 
guano, tallow, and hides. In 1874 the exports by land and sea 
amounted to ^^7,268,000, and the imports to ^^7,762,000; the 
number of ships that entered the various ports being 5827, of 
3,790,000 tons. The value In 1873 of the minerals (chiefly 
copper) exported was 1^3,313,000, and of agricultural produce 
and cattle, 1^3,187,000. C. has manufactures of linens, brandy, 
earthen and copper wares, &c.; and the chief towns are Santi¬ 
ago (the capital), Valparaiso, Copiapo, Caldera, Chanaral, Chil¬ 
ian, Concepcion and Talca. A great international exhibition 
was held at Santiago in the end of 1875. 

People, Government, &‘e .—In the N. and central provinces the 
inhabitants are mostly whites or Chileiios, of .Spanish origin, 
distinguished by their enterprise and industry. The S. is almost 
wholly occupied by Indians. According to the constitution of 
1833 the government is a republic, and the legislature consists 
of two houses. TTie public debt, which is chiefly contracted on 
account of railways, amounted at the end of 187310 li’io,779,404. 
In 1874 the army comprised 2000 infantry, 712 cavalry, and 
804 artillery} while the navy numbered two powerful Ironclads 
and ten sinall vessels. The prefailing religion is the Roman 
Catholic, but other churches are protected by a law of 1865. 
History ,—^The country was overrun by Diego Almagro after the 
laa 


conquest of Peru in 153 c and later was made a general-captaincy, 
with an extended dommion stretching to Cape Horn. In iSio 
began the revolt against Spain, which continued till i8t8, when 
the decisive battle of Maypo gave C. her independence. The 
republic has since, in spite of repeated internal dissensions, firmly 
established its position as the most stable and enlightened of the 
S. American governments. In 1864, after Sjiain had wrested 
the Chincha Islands from Peru, it declared war against C. for 
having preserved a strict neutrality. Several of the ports were 
bombarded, the whole coast was blockaded for several months, 
and the attempt to regain possession of C. was only abandoned 
after much useless destruction of property. See Geographical, 
Natural, and Civil History of C. (2 vols. Middletown, 1808), and 
Gay, Ilistorica FUieay Politica de C (vols. L-xviii., Par. 1844-62). 

Chili Nettle. See LoASitcEZE. 

Chili Pine. See Araucaria. 

Chillianwall'a, a village of the Punjab, 5 miles from the 
left bank of tlie Jhelum, and 85 miles N.W. of Lahore. Here, 
on 13th January 1849, Lord Gough defeated the Sikhs, after an 
obstinate engagement. An obelisk has also been erected at C. 
to the memory of those who were slain in the two wars with the 
Sikhs. 

Chill'icothe, the capital of Rosa county, Ohio, U.S., on the 
Scioto river, 96 miles N.E. of Cincinnatti by railway. It has 
large manufactures of machinery, and is the trading centre for 
the rich farming country bordering on the river. FormerTy capital 
of the Slate, C. is finely built and wealthy. Pop. (1870) 8920. 

Chill'ies. See Cai'sicum. 

Chill'ingworth, William, a famous divine, called ‘ the im- 
mortal C.,’ born in Octolxir 1602 at Oxford, and had Laud fur 
his godfather. While studying at the university of his native 
city he became a Roman Catholic, and went to Douay, but after¬ 
wards returned to the English Church, mainly through the per¬ 
suasions of Laud, and in 1637 published his chief work. The 
Peligion of Protestants a Safe IVay to Salvation, in reply to the 
treatise of a Jesuit called Knott. He accompanied the King's 
troops during the civil war, was taken prisoner at the siege of 
Arundel, and died January 30, 1644. C. was an able controver- 
sialist, but his clear, close reasoning is weakened by an immoder¬ 
ate dre.ad of fallacy. He denounced persecution, and maintained 
tliat Scripture, and not Church authority, was the basis of Pro¬ 
testant faith. The Keligton of Protestants is remarkably bold 
and tolerant, the first clear-ringing defence in the English tongue 
of the liberty of private judgment. In later times C. was a 
favourite with latitudinarians like Locke and Tillotson. A com- 
plete edition of his works was published by Birch (3 vols. Claren¬ 
don Press, 1838), Sec Masters in English'‘Theology (Lotid. 

1877). 

Obillon, a famous fortress, in the canton of Vaud, Switzer¬ 
land, at the E. end of the Lake of Geneva, miles S.E. of 
Vevay. It stands on an isolated rock, at a distance of 63 feet 
from the shore with which it is connected by a drawbridge. It 
is mentioned in documents of the I2th c., but the date of its 
foundation is not exactly known. Pietro of Savoy (Charlemagne 
the Little) converted it into a fortress in 1248. Bonnivard, 
prior of St Victor, Geneva, was imprisoned here from 1530 to 
1536. Byron’s ^soner of C, has invested the castle with an 
undying interest. It is now an arsenal. See VuUiemin, C,, 
Etude historic 

Chiltfe, an island forming a province of Chili, is situated in 
the Gulf of Ancud,.is 120 miles long from N. to S., about 60 
broad, and has an area of 2399 sn. miles, and a pop. (1875) of 
64,536. It is a huge mass of volcanic rock, rising in no part 
higher than 2600 feet, and possesses a rich soil, which is al¬ 
most entirely clad with forests, chiefly of a bastard cedar. The 
coast-land is cultivated, and yields wheat, barley, potatoes, and 
fruits. There is a considerable export of grain and timber. San 
(>rIos and Castro are the principal towns, the former being the 
capital, and having an excellent harbour. —The Archipelago of C. 
includes sii^ other small islands, only half of which have in¬ 
habitants. Tne principal of these islets are Lemuy, CUitoco, LUd- 
clta and Quinchao. , 

Ohiloenath'a and Ohilop'oda, the orders of the class 
Myriapoda (q. v.). 
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Olul'tem a chftiky ridge across England, from Wilts, 

through Berks, Oxford, and Bucks, to the border of Suffolk. 
The range is in great part from i $ to 20 miles in breadth, and its 
greatest height is Wendover, with 905 feet of an altitude. 

Chiittrn Hundreds .—The office of ‘ Steward of the C. H.’ was 
established under the crown for the purpose originally of sup¬ 
pressing the bands of depredators who infested the forests of the 
Chiltern Hills. It began, however, to serve its singular modem 
political purpose about 1750. A member of the House of 
Commons is unable to resign his seat unless through liis accep¬ 
tance of a place under the crown, but the now nominal appoint¬ 
ment to the stewardship in question continues to be regarded as 
such an office, and thus affords a means of resigning. This office 
is almost invariably granted when applied for ; no salary attaches 
to it; and it is usually resigned immediately after acceptance. It 
is the only office of which the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
the patronage. 

ChimSB'ra, a fire-breathing monster of Greek mythology. 
Homer represents it as of divine origin, and as having the front 
of a lion, the tail of a dmgon, and the body of a goat. It was 
killed by Belleiophon. In works of art it is represented as a 
lion with a goat's head springing from its back. The myth of 
its breathing fire is sought to be explained by a reference to the 
volcano of C. in Lycia, mentioned by Pliny and Mela. The 
name has since been given to any ii rational product of a dis¬ 
ordered fancy. 

Cbixnuera, a genus of Elasmobianchiate fishes, forming the 
type of the sub-order HoloceJ'hali. These forms, represented by 
the C. monsirasa or ‘King of the Herrings,’ and by the Callor- 
hynchus Australis of the S. Seas, possess a persistent notochord 
in place of the spine. The jaws are bony, and the scales are of 
the placoid kind. The mouth exists at the extremity of the 
heaa, and a single gill apeilure only exists. The ventral fins 
are situated postcrioily, and the tail is hcterocercal. Fossil spe¬ 
cies allied to the C. (genera liUtssnodus, Jsc/tiodus, &c.), occur 
in Mesoroic and Tertiary rocks. 

Ohiman'go (Milvus C.), a species of Raptorial birds, belong¬ 
ing to the rolyborina or Caracaras (q. v.), iound in S. America, 
and, acconling to Darwin, commonly associated in its habits of 
feeding on garbage wivli the Cariancha {Falyborus lirasiliensis). 
It possesses all the distinctive characters of the Folyboriner, and 
by Darwin is said to be ‘generally the last bird that leaves the 
skelttoii ’ of its prey. He adds, that it ‘may often be seen with¬ 
in the libs of a (skeleton) cow or horse like a bird in a cage,’ 

Cbimapli'ila. See Winter Green. 

Ghitnbora'zo, the loftiest summit in the Andes of Quito, is 
21,424 feet above the sea, .‘vnd was once believed to be the 
highest mountain in the world. It is an extinct volcano, and has 
a trachyte peak, covered with perpetual snow. Humboldt (23d 
June 1802) ascended C. to within 2138 feet of its top, and Bous- 
singalt and Hall (i5lh and 16th December 1831) to within 1729 
feet. Tlie assertion of the French traveller Remy that he reached 
the summit (3d November 1856) in a mist ‘ without knowing it ’ 
is not generally credited. 

Ohimere', the black satin robe worn by a bishop, on which 
the lawn sleeves, or the sleeves of a rochet, are sewn. In the 
time of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. it was scarlet, and was 
probably the ^ceveless habit of a D.D. Objections were taken 
to this colour by Dr Hooker, and the colour was changed to 
black. 

Ohimes, a set of bells in a church (or other) tower, also music 
performed upon such bells. See Bells. 

Ohim'noy (Fr. eheminit, Ital. eamminata, from Lat. cami- 
ndta, der, of eaminus, used by Vitruvius for a chimney). In the 
dwelling-houses of the ancients, the smoke and heated gases 
from the fireplace were, in general, left to find their way out of 
« room by openings in the roof or walls, and it is very doubtful 
whether either the Greeks or the Romans used any more satis¬ 
factory method than this. Modem chimneys were not known in 
this country until about the 12th c., and it is not until nearly four 
hundred years later that they appear to have been thought essen¬ 
tial to event fireplace in a house. 

Tl>e business of a C. is twofold—first, to carry off the smoke, 
•ad prevent its disagreeable presence in the room; and, second. 


to create a draught through the fuel, so as to consume it the mote 
quickly and effectually. This latter function of the C. depends 
on the fact that hot air is bulk for bulk lighter than cold, so that 
when any column of heated air is allowed to communicate freely 
with the atmosphere at top and bottom, the cooler air continually 
pushes the hot air upwards, and thus keeps up a circulation. 

If a C. be well designed in the first place, by having an open¬ 
ing as nearly as possible over the fire, a somewhat contacted 
neck, and a tolerably straight due, it should never give any 
tiouble by smoking. But if these points have been neglected, it 
is often very difficult so to alter the defectively formed C. as to 
prevent smoking. This nuisance is caused by down-draughts, 
which most frequently result from the position of the top of the 
C. being such as to expose it to side currents and eddies of air. 
'I'he most simple means of neutralising the effect of these is the 
fitting of revolving cowls upon the C.-pot, t^se cowls being so 
arranged that their openings always point away from the direction 
from which the wind is blowing. It ts only in some few cases that 
the alteration of the flue or fireplace becomes absolutely necessary. 

The chimneys of large factories are sometimes of extraordinary 
height, and their construction presents difficulties of no mean 
order; that belonging to Messrs Tennant & Co. of St Rolloxnear 
Glasgow, for instance, is amongst the highest structures in the 
world. It is 454 feet above the ground, and 14 feet more from 
its foundaliiiii. It is 32 feel in diameter at the bottom, and 2 
feet 8 inclier thick, and tapers to 12 icet 8 inches diameter at top, 
by I fool 2 inches thick. 

The chimneys of slramers are commonly made, for conveni¬ 
ence and lightness, of wrought iron, as also are those of loco¬ 
motives. F'or factory chimneys, however, this material is not 
nearly so well adapted as the brick or masonry almost invariably 
used in their construction. 

Chlm'panzee, one of the highest or Anthropoid apes, in- 
tlutled in the Caiarhitte section of the order Quadrumaua (q. v.). 
'I'he C. is the Troglodytes niger of 
naturalists; the Gorilla (q. v.) being 
the Troglodytes gorilla. This ape 
occurs chiefly in Western Africa, and 
inhabits much the same territory as 
the last-mentioned animal. The li.air 
is nearly black in colour—hence 
the specific name Niger; but age 
is said to tint it with grey. Tlie 
h-iir of the chest and abdomen is 
thinner than that of the limbs; and 
the hairs of the arm and forearm 
meet in opposition at the elbow to 
form a tuft, as in the gorilla. The nostrils are flat and^ oblique, 
and the murzle projects. The C, approaches the human type of 
stiucture most nearly in the character of the skull, in Hs dentition, 
ami in the relative size of the arms. It attains a height sqme- 
what greater than that of the orang, which rarely exceeds 4^ feet 
in height. The arms in this species measure half as much again 
as the height of the Irody. 'I'he hand is equal to, or may be a 
little larger, than the foot; and as the sole can lie placed flat on 
the ground, the C. can stand erect and run. Like the gorilla 
and orang, it often rests itself by leaning forward on the knuckle* 
of the hand. It appears to be gregarious in habits, and it* food 
consists chiefly of vegetable matter. 

China. .See Chinese Empire. 

China Bark, a common name for Cinchona Bark (q. v.), 
especially in Germany. 

China Crass. See Bcehmeria, Corchorus, and SlUA. 
C.-G. cloth is now used to some extent in Europe, being valuei 
for its transparency and glossy appearance. 

Chinande'ga, a town of Nkarajraa, Central America, on a 
small river of the same name, 10 miles inland from the Pacific, 
is scattered over a wide area, and has a trade in cotton, sugar, 
maize, hides, &c. Pop. io,cxx3. 

China Boot, the tuber of Smiiase China, a kind of Sarao* 
parilla (q. v.), a native of Chino, Japan, and £. Indie*. C. R. 
IS possessed of duxphoretic pra|>ertie*, and has been recomme^ed 
in Syphilis (q. v.). 

China 'Ware. See Pokcblaim. 
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Ohin'chs Islands, tbrec in number, belonging to Peru, and 
situated about 12 miles from the coast, in Piseo my, lat, I3* to 
14* S. They have since 1840 been famous in Europe for Uieir 
great guano deposits, which, since 1836, have formed the prin¬ 
cipal source of Peruvian wealth ; but which are now becoming 
rapidly exhausted. They are named respectively N,, Middle, 
and Islands, have an aggregate area of about 400 acres, 
are rocky and precipitous on the landward side, destitute 
of water, and without a trace of vegetation. From time im¬ 
memorial they have been the resort of vast flocks of penguins 
and other seafowl, the droppings from which, covering the sur¬ 
faces and filling the crevices of the rocks, have formed immensely 
valuable stores of guano. The first cargo of guano was shipped 
to England in 1S40, and it is calculated that the deposits will last 
till almut 1880, 

Chinohill'a (C. laniger), a genus of Rodent (q. v.) quadrupeds, 
usually included in the family of the Cavula (Guinea-pigs, &c.), 
and found in mountainous districts 
of Peru and Chili. The average length 
of the C. is 14 or 15 inches including 
the tail, which makes up one-third of 
the measurement. 'I'hc hind limbs are 
C... much larger than the fore, and the tail 
is clothed towards its tip with long 
Chi hi!i«. hairs. The fur is of a light-grey on the 

Chinchilla. upper, and whitish-grey on the under 

parts, and is of very fine texture. Hie food consists of roots, 
which it digs out by means of its powerfiil paws. When feed¬ 
ing, it sits on its hind limbs, and conveys the food to its mouth 
with the fore paws. There are five toes on the front, and four 
on the hind feet Tlie ears are laige and prominent. The fur 
is manufactured into mufTs, mantles, cloak-trimmings, and otlicr 
articles. 

Chinchilla, a walled town in the province of Albacete, Spain, 
10 miles .S.E. of Albacete ; has manufactures of woollens, linens, 
leather, glass, &c., and an old church in which theie are several 
fine pictures. Pop. 7500. 

Ohin-Chin, a gummy varnish used in China and Japan, and 
believed to be derived fiom J'/ocaiia tenax. 

Ohinchon', a town in the province of Madrid, Spain, 25 
miles E.S.E. of the metropoli.s, overlooks the Tagus, and has 
slight industries of linen, leather, and earthenware. Pop. $400. 

Ohlnoho'na. See Cinchona. 

Ohiadwar'a, chief town of an executive district of the same 
name, Nerbudda division. Central Province, British India, is 
situated at an elevation of 2100 feet, has a clear, healthy climate, 
and attracts many invalids. Pop. (1872) 9185. 

Chinese Empire, the oldest, most populous, and, after the 
Russian and British empires, the greatest in territorial extent in 
the world, may be said to occupy the whole of the eastern divi¬ 
sion of the Asiatic continent S. of Asiatic Russia and E. of 
British Burmah. Besides China Proper, it includes Manchuria 
(q. V.), Mongolia (q, v.), and Thibet (q. v.). Pastern Turkestan 
(see Cashoar) has for the present thrown off the Chinese yoke 
and achieved independence 5 but the suzerainty of the Chinese 
emperor is acknowledged by the tributary kingdoms of Core.-!, 
Burmah—which in 1875 resorted to its former custom of paying 
tribute to the imperial treasury, and thus reassumed the duties 
and obligations of a Chincte feudatory—Siam, and the minor 
states of the Indo-Chinese peninsula, though in Cambodja and 
Cochin-China Chinese influence is being gradually superseded by 
that of France. Thibet and the extra-murcU states of the empire 
—that is, tho.se lying to the N. of the Great Wall of China, viz., 
Manchuria and Mongolia, as well as the kingdoms and slates 
which pay tribute, but over which China exercises no direct 
administrative control—are each treated separately, and atten¬ 
tion is here directed exclusively to the central and sovereign state 
of the empire, China Proper. 

China, Tsin, or Shih-pa-sang, * the eighteen provinces,’ was 
called Chin by the inhabitants of India, from whom the Spanish 
and Portuguese adventurers of the i6th c, (the first Europeans to 
open up the Indian Seas to commerce) obtained some know¬ 
ledge of the country, the Indian nsfine of which they altered into 
the Latinised form of China, The Tartar tribes in the N. gave 
to the country the name of Katai or Cathay, by which it was 
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vaMely known in Europe during the middle ages. It is also 
called the * Middle Kingdom,' a name which is appropriately 
applied to the central and principal state of an extensive empire. 
China Proper is divided into eighteen provinces, exclusive of 
the frontier province of Shiiig-king (q. v.) between the pro¬ 
vince of Clu-li and the Corea, and of the islands of Hainan 
and Formosa. In configuiaiion it is singularly compact; it 
is of neatly uniform length and breadth; its coast-line is 
regular, with no deep indentations, and with only two nota¬ 
ble jieninsulas, Qiiang-tung or Lien-chow peninsula between 
the Gulf ofTonquin and the China Sea, and the Shan-tung 
peninsula between the Gulf of Pe-chi-li and the Yellow Sea. 
But though there are few deep indentations, there are numerous 
inlets, and the excellent harbours on these and on the mouths of 
the rivers are almost countless. The almost numberless islets 
that stud the £. coast lie as a rule close to the shore, while of 
the two great islands, Hainan, in the extreme S., is separated 
only by a n.arrow strait from Qunng-tung peninsula, of which it 
doubtless at one time formed a pait, while Formos.a, in the E. 
Sea, is sepal aled from the mainhind by Fu-kicn Channel, about 
too miles broad. 

Boundaries, Area, Population .—China Proper is bounded on 
the N, by Manchuria, Mongolia, and the dependent parts of 
Chinese Tartavy ; on the W. by Thibet and Buimnh ; on the S. 
by Cochin-China or Anani ami the China Sea; and on the E. by 
the Gulf of I’e-chi-li and Yellow and Eastern Seas—arms of the 
N. Pacific Ocean. Its aiea has been usually stated at about 
1,300,000 sq, miles, and Williams estimates it at nearly 2,000,000. 

The following is a list of the provinces, with their areas and 
populations, according to the bast estimate (1842):— 


rroviuccs. 

Areas m sq. niifes. 

ropulalions- 

IV-clu-li . . . 



38 879,838 

.Slian->tun£ . , • 


5^779 

S9.Sa9,877 

S}l.iUhi . . , 

. 

65,969 

77.056.9a3 

Ho'iisin . • • 


66,915 

89.069,77, 

Ktan)c-ht . • 


40,740 

39.646,974 

Ngaifhoi . 


54.061 

36,596,988 



68, 

76,513,889 

i’u-kicii . 


45. 

77.799,556 

Chi'kiang . • 


35/7< 

8,ioO|Oi'o 

Hu-pd • . • 


6^, 480 

78.584,56, 

Hu nnn . • . 


Hi, 1-9 

20,046,969 

Shell's! . . • 


8i,axO 

70.309 769 

Kiii'su . . . 


aC>o,5'^ 


S/e-chuen. . . 


185,053 

35,000)000 ■ 

QuanK-tuiig • . 


90,246 

70,157,603 

Quang'hi . « 


77.857 

8,171,377 

Yun-nan . 


122,461 

5,873,670 

Onei'chu . • 


fif.759 

5,679,178 

Island of Hainan . 


13,076 

2,500.000 

Island of Furincma 


«4,y8a 

3,020,000 



404.946.st4 


Mountains, Rivers, Surface. —I'he physical geography of no 
country of equal extent is less complex than that of China. The 

f radually lowering spurs of the vast mountain system of the 
limalaya enter the country from Thibet on the W., and traverse 
it in two main ridges, the general trend of which is from W, to 
E., but which throw out a number of lateral branches. Of these 
two main ridges, the Nan-ling {' Southern Range ’) extends in 
broken chains over tlic province of Yun-nan and Kuei-^ow, 
exhibiting rugged mountains and fertile and abundantly-watered 
valleys. From the eastern border of Quei-ehu the Nan-ling 
extends E. and N.E., forming the frontier line between the pro¬ 
vinces of Quang-tung and Kiang-si on the S. and those of Hu¬ 
nan and liu-pe on the N., and finally bending £. and forming 
the southern boundary of the basin of the lower Yang-tse. An¬ 
other branch of the Nan-ling stretches E. S.E. from the southern 
border of the province of Hu-nan, forming the northern limit 
of the wide valley of the Si-kiang river, which ultimately be¬ 
comes the Cliu-kiang or Canton river. The Pe-ling (* Northern 
Range ’) enters the province of Sze-chuen from the W. In this 
province the mountains are irregular, and numerous peaks, espe¬ 
cially in the sub-range known as the Snowy Mountains, riM 
above the line of perfietual snow. From Sze-chuen the main 
chain traverses the province of Kan-sn, where there are several 
subsidiary ranges, and where the valleys are numerom but small 
in extent. The cliain crosses Shen-si into Sban-si, through the $. 
part of which it is continued into Hu-nan. The rangeeeeme agun 
to cross upon the eastern bank of the Koang-ho, yuad copies 
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tlte greater part of the province of Shan-si. The gcnemlly eaat< 
ward trend of these mountain ranges determines the courses of 
the great rivers. The principal are the Shkiang or Chu-kiang, 
flowing eastward S. of the Nan-ling range, through the southern 
provinces to Canton; the Yang-tse, flowing E. through the great 
central valley of the country between the Nan-hng and the 
Pc-ling mountains; and the Moang-ho, flowing, in its lower 
course, through the valley to the N. of the main branch of the 
Pe-ling range. The other important streams of the country 
are either tributaries of these great rivers, or, like them, they 
flow eastward into the China, Eastern, or Yellow Sen, or into 
tlic Gulf of Pe-chi-li. The suiface ol the country presents every 
variety, from Alpine regions, where loftier peaks than those of 
Switzerland tower high above the line of perpetual snow, to far- 
extending tracts, flat, alluvial, and fertile as the Netherlands, 
but inflnilely more extensive. From the western frontier of China 
(about too* E. long.) eastward to the middle of the country, or 
to about the meridian of 112” E., the surface is mountainous. 
In the N., especially in the province of .Shan-si, the mountainous 
region extends too miles farther E., or to about the meridian of 
114° E. In this western half of the entire area, immemorial 
forests clothe the mountains, and immense beds of coal occur. 
E. of tins mountain region, the middle of the country is occupied 
by the great alluvial plain of the Yang-tse and 11 oang-ho, extend¬ 
ing northward from lat. 30“ to 40“ N. The Great Plain of the 
basin of the lower Yang-tse is about 700 miles in length, and 
varies in breadth from 150 to 500 miles. Its area (210,000 sq. 
inile.s), though greater than that of France, forms only a sixth pai t 
of China, yet it contains nearly one-half of the entire population, 
and is the most densely inhabited portion of the earth’s surface. 
In the six fertile provinces that lie either wholly or in great pait 
within it, 180,000,000 persons are supported. The remainder of 
the country is hilly or undulating. The !ake.s of Ciiina are nume¬ 
rous, the chief being the Tong-ting Lake in the N. of Hu-nan, 
about 250 miles in circumference, Lake Po-yang in Kiang-si, 
180 miles in circumference, and the Tai-liu, or Great Lake, 
near Shanghai, 150 miles in circumference, and from lo to 15 
feet deep. All the lake.s and rivers arc abundantly stored with 
fish, and multitudes of families living on their banks, or in junks 
or floating houses on their waters, are maintained by the fishenes. 

(reology and Mineralogy .—Owing to the exclusive policy of 
the Ctiinese Government, and to the deep-seated dislike of the 
officials to foreigners, the geological character of the country 
has remained almost wholly unknown down to our own day. 
Within recent years, however, missionaries and merchants have 
penetrated the empire in various directions, and the more salient 
facts of the geology of the country are becoming gradually known. 
The Rev. A. Williamson, in his yourtuys in N. China, 1870, 
R. Pumpelly, and B.aron Reithofin, have recently made valuable 
contributions towards a view of the geology of the country. The 
I mountain system of China, the outline of which lias already been 
given, consists for the most part of granitic and metamorphic 
rocks, and to this bold and broken formation the rugged and 
picturesque character of so much of the sceneiy of China is due. 
In the valley of the Yang-tse cretaceous rocks and Tertiary beds 
occur. All classes of rocks containing metalliferous veins are 
largely present in this country. The whole of Northern China, 
embracing the greater portions of the provinces of Shan tung and 
Chi-li, and the whole of the provinces of Shan-si, Shen-si, anil 
Kan-su, may be described as one vast and inexhaustible coal- 
' field, while smaller fields occur in almost every other province. 
These strata are associated with varieties of iron ore, among 
which there are great fields of black oxide, the finest ore in 
the world. Fine limestone occurs m all directions, and gold— 
especially abundant in Yitn-nan, in the S,W.—silver, tin, and 
copper ate found in all the * hill ’ provinces. In the province of 
Shan-tung there are four great coal-fields; and coke, which is 
ifianufactured in immense quantities, is used for smelting silver, 
and for other processes requiring great heat: iron, gold, and 

g alena abound in numerous localities. Tertiary deposits cover 
ie plain of Chi-li, and among the hills limestone, granite, and 
metamorphic rocks prevail. There are numerous coal-mines, very 
, inefRcieniry workect, and gold, silver, iron, and tin exist in 
many localities. In Shan-si, in which the mineral resources are 
l^t and varie^, coal—bituminous, anthracite, and lignite—and 
silver, copier, and iron are plentiful. In Shen-si, Kan-su, and 
aQ the minerals and metals named, together witli quick¬ 
silver, in large quantities. Gold is common in the majority 


of the streams, and jade, agates, amber, iron pyrites, sulphur, 
and petroleum are obtained in many piacea Gold and the other 
valuable metals are also pretty genendly distributed on the allu¬ 
vial flats and slopes of Uie western mountains trending N. and 
S., as well as in the southern province of Quang-tang. As a 
mineral product of China, porcelain is of the first importance 
in beauty and utility. The porcelain manufactories of the^ 
country are few in number, but are upon a large scale. The' 
largest is named King-tu-ching, in Kiang-si, near Lake Po-yang, 
■where there is an inexliaustible supply of the peculiar clay and 
silica from which the best porcelain is made, together with ex¬ 
tensive coal-mines, whence fuel is obtained for the furnaces. 
The curious loam-terraces in the northern provinces, everywhere 
excavated into houses and villages, mark, according to Pumpelly 
and Williamson, the sites of former lakes and. the channeu of 
streams, and especially of the great river-system of the Hoang-ho 
or Yellow River, the course of which has sufTtfied deflection from 
natural causes within our own time, and which appears to have 
been subject to similar vicissitudes prior to as well as during 
the historic period. 

Climate, hail, and Agriaeltnre .—Extending in lat. from 18* to 
44“ N., and from long, about 98° to about 125* E., it is only 
natural to expect that the climate of China should vary in the 
difleient quarters of the country. The climate of the coast districts 
is widely different from that of the remote interior, and even 
among the coast districts themselves the climate varies, the 
meteorological conditions being quite different at Canton in the 
S. and at Pekin in the N. A peculiarity of the climate in 
general is the low average of the temperature, taken in connec¬ 
tion with the fact that a part of China is within the tropics, and 
that the latitude even of Pekin, in the extreme N., is a degree 
to the S. of that of Naples. The mean annual temperature of 
Canton and Macao, which are within ihe tropics, is no higher 
than what is usually registered in place.s on the 30lh parauel j 
while the me.in annual temperature of Pekin is ten degrees lower 
than that of Naples. In winter severe cold is experienced in the 
northern provinces, though in midsummer the heat is oppressive. 
The average rainfall is 70 inches in the extreme S. There the 
N.E. mon.soun commences in September and continues till Feb¬ 
ruary. The S. monsoon, which brings with it the annual rains 
fiom the heated ocean to the .S., commences in March or April. 
The hottest months are July, August, and September. In these 
months the heat is oppressive and exhausting, and it is at this 
.season, when the air is in a condition of extreme rarefaction, that 
the dreaded typhoons occur. China is a perfect hotbed for viru¬ 
lent and endemic diseases. Tliis is accounted for by the ex¬ 
treme heat and humidity of the climate in summer, the absence 
of proper sanitary arrangements in the crowded houses of the 
swarming rivers, and the thronged villages and town-s. Famine, 
arising from the fiequent ilroughls and inundations, too frequently 
accompanies disease, and fearful destruction is often caused 
among the people who live afloat by the typhoons that annyaliy 
visit the southern coasts. The estuary of Canton river u 
especially subject to these hurricanes; and in August 1862 it was 
calailated by the Chinese authoriiies tliat not less than 60,000 
inhabitants were drowned or killed by falling houses during a 
typhoon of fourteen hours. These tempests, though most ue- 
(luent in the S., ravage llie harbours all along the E. coast as far 
N. as Shanghai. In the northern and inhand provinces of 
China the climate is pleasant, and m many localities delightful. 
The Mil of the country is as various as ils climate. There 
are tracts of champaign country like France and Belgium, ' 
swampy districts like Holland, and barren mouutain regions. 
The richest soil is formed by tlie detritus of the innumerable | 
rivers, and is found occupying immense tracts in the l^ins of 
lloang-ho and Yang-tse, and composing the substance of their 
deltas. — Agriculture, the chief industrial pursuit of the Chinese, 
is considered a choice occupation, not only by the people but by 
the nobles and learned men, while even the Emppror himself 
condescends to plough a furrow on the occasion of the great 
annual festival of husbandry. All the land is vested in the 
Emperor as universal landholder. For the best land in the rich 
district near Canton a tax amounting to ten or twelve shillinga 
an acre (including the collector’s illegal levies) is paid, but in the 
inferior districts the tax amounts to only two or three shillings 
an. acre; while tjiose who ulldcrtake to till waste lands are 
to do so without payment, and are even assisted by Government 
in cases where expense is involved in bringing the land to a 
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condition of productiveness. Thd greet proportion of the farms 
are of from 5 to to acres. Holding directljr of the Emperor, the 
peasant of China is subject to no compulsion, exaction (except 
in the cose of the collector above mentioned), or controL There 
are no g.ime'.laws, and the fisheries on the rivers and lakes are 
open to all. ‘ In no part of Europe,* says Mossman, ‘ is the 
agriculturist so independent os in China, and as a class they will 
compare favourably with the most advanced peasantry in Eng¬ 
land for intelligence and good conduct.' The implements and 
methods of agriculture among the Chinese are very rude and im¬ 
perfect. Their plough makes a furrow only 4 inches in depth, 
and the hoe is used for almost every operation in farming and 
gardening; but owing to the immense number of the labourers, 
and the enthusiasm with which the pursuit is followed, the 
system is effective—all available lands are cultivated, and the 
greatest ingenuity and economy is everywhere observable. The 
land is abundantly supplied with streams, and by a universal 
mtem of irrigation the whole land is efficiently watered. In 
China the sewage of the cities and all available refuse is made 
use of as manure with the most profitable results; though to a 
foreigner residing in a Chinese town the method of removing 
the night-soil from the town by carrying it through the streets in 
great vessels supported on poles, and carried by porters like a 
sedan-chair, is surprising and not pleasant There are four great 
tracts in which the soil is fertile, and the agriculture specially 
efficient:—(l) The maritime provinces S. of the Nan-ling, in 
which the climate and productions are tropical, and the land 
cultivated like a garden up to the slopes of the forest-clad 
mountains. (2) The N. and E. slopes of the Nan-ling, in which 
the tea-shrub and the camphor and varnish-tree {Dryandra cor. 
data) are indigenous. (3) The great plain of the Yang-tse, with 
mild climate and its immense cotton and woollen cultuie, its vast 
paddy-fields and tracts of sugar-c.-ine; and (4) The grain-farming 
land between the Iloang-ho and the mountains in the N. 

Vegetable Productions and Animals. —The vegetable productions 
of China embrace all the fruits, vegetables, and grain grown in 
temperate as well as in tropical climes: in the tropical provinces 
of the S., mangoes, gi'apes, pine-apples, pomegranates, the lichi, 
the varieties of orange. The tea-shrub is universally cultivated 
in the warm and sheltered districts; and rice, the staple food of 
the Chinese, is raised in immense quantities both upon wet, or 
rather muddy fields, ond on dry soils, where its cultivation is 
carried on like that of ordinary grain. In the N. maize, barley 
and wheat are extensively grown. Flo.iculture is universal. 
Waterlilies float on every sheet of still water. Artificial islands, 
constructed on the lakes, are all so many floating gardens; 
and the care with which the gardeners’ azaleas, viburnums, 
and the host of brilliant flowers are carefully reared in the 
gardens and nurseries of China justify the application to that 
country of the name ‘ Flowery Land.’ Tlie tobacco plant and 
tlie poppy are also cultivated, and opium is an important article 
of manufacture. Animals. —The zoology of a country so densely 
peopled and so generally cultivated is not rich in the larger wild 
animals. The Bengal tiger, however, occurs in Yun-nan, and 
the bear infests tlie woods and rocky ravines of the mountains. 
Wild cats are common in the forests of the S., and are caught 
and fattened in cages for the table. Other animals, which do 
not usually come within the scope of the European cuisine, among 
them the rat and the puppy, are used as food. Muck and moose 
deer are found, and the buffalo is used to a limited extent in 
agriculture. Human labour, however, is so cheap in China, that 
beasts of burden are not so numerous as in most other countries. 
The sturgeon, sole, flat fish, rock-cod, and the golden carp are 
very abundant. Locusts visit the southern districts in num¬ 
bers inconceivable. The air is at times darkened with their 
flight as with a thunder-cloud, and the ground is sometimes seen 
covered with these animals—which are from 3 to 5 inches long- 
two or three deep. 

Industries and Arts. —The cultivation of rice, tea, cotton, 
hemp, sugar, and grain, and the manufacture of silk, opium, 
paper, porcelain, and lacquerware, are the principal industries. 
Curious carvings in ivor^ and mother-of-pearl are among the 
most interesting of the minor industrial products. The art-pro¬ 
ductions in drawing and painting betray an entire want of know¬ 
ledge of perspective and of light and shade. The musical in- 
struments of the Chinese embrace primitive and crude types of 
most of the European instruments, but no improvements have 
been made upon them for ages. 'The mUive music is shrill, 
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harsh, and ui^ess to a European ear: yet many of the national 
songs are plaintive airs in the minor key, like the old ,national 
melodies of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. The artistic genius 
of the country, however, is best' displayed in its admirable pottery 
enamelled-work, engraving on wood and stone, its carvings and 
antique vessels in bronze, its filigree-work in gold and silver, and 
its fine lacquerware. ITie vigour of the inventive and artistic 
genius of the country in earlier ages, while intellectual life was 
a living and growing principle among the Chinese, and before 
the slavish and indiscriminate conservation which their religion 
inculcates had put a stop to progress, and unalterably stereotyped 
all ancient forms, however crude, as unsurpassed and unsurpass¬ 
able, is attested by the fact that China anticipated Europe in 
many of the most important discoveries of modern times. 
It is certain that the art of printing was practised in China in 
the loth c. Gunpowder was known and used (in the manufacture 
of fireworks) from a very remote period. The property of load¬ 
stone to communicate polarity to iron was understood during 
the 1st c. of our era, and a Chinese Encyclopxdia of the date 
121 A.D. describes loadstone as ‘a stone with which direction 
can be given to the needle.’ In a work written a hundred yeais 
later, the use of the compass is explained. To the Chinese also 
is due the discovery of the methods of manufacturing silk, paper, 
and porcelain, which they have carried to higher petfectioii than 
any nation in the world. 

National PVorks, Afonuments, dr’r.—The most renowned of 
the great national works of China is the Gre.at Wall, which, 
from long, about 98“ 30', is carried eastwards over twenty 
degrees of long, along the N. frontier of China, over moun¬ 
tains and through valiey-s, and on bridges across rivers, to the 
Gulf of Leao-tong,—a distance of 1400 miles. It was built 
200 years before the Christian era, as a protection against the 
inroads of nomadic Tartar tribes. Constructed mainly of earth 
and rubbish, it is bound in on each side by a coating of brick, 
and fortified at intervals by towers, which still in many instances 
have an imposing appearance. Tlie Great Wall is fioin 15 to 
30 feet high, rests on a basis of stone 2 feet thick, is 25 feet 
thick at the base, and from 15 to 20 feet at the top or platform. 
The towers are 40 feet square at the base, taper towaids the 
top, and are about 37 feet liigh. The wall has long been entirely 
useless as a defence; it has consequently been neglected, and 
about one half of it has fallen to ruin, and is now little better 
than a shapeless mound of rubbish. Tlie Grand or Imperial 
Canal extends from the town of llang-chow (lat. 30’), in the 
province of Chi-kiang, N.W. through the maritime provinces 
of Kiang-su and Shan-tung to the town of Ling-ching (lat. 37*) 
on the river En-ho,—length about 700 miles. From Ling-ching 
the river En-ho is available as a continuation to Tien-tsin at its 
mouth. This great canal was constructed not merely to afibixl 
means of communication, but also to drain the plains that lie 
around the lower courses of the Yang-tse and Hoang-ho. With 
this view its breadth is unusually great. It is led across numerous 
rivers, including the two great rivers of China j and owing to the 
continual action and reaction of the waters of these streams, there 
are very few reaches of the canal which are without a distinctly 
noticeable current. At several points it is cut through rocks; i( 
traverses lakes, and drains numerous swam))s. The number of 
the flood-gates that regulate it, the bridges that span it, and of 
the cities and provinces between which it forms (with its many 
branches and the innumerable rivers with which it is connected) 
a vast, easy, and cheap system of communication, constitute it 
one of the greatest national works in the world. The part of 
the canal extending southward from the former bed of the 
Hoang-ho (q. v.) was constructed during the 7th, or early in the 
8th c. The remainder, extending N. through Sban-tunj; and 
Chi-Ii, was the work of Kublai Khan (in the 13th c.) and his suc¬ 
cessors. Prior to 1853, when the lower course of the Hoang-ho 
was deflected from E.S.E. to N.E., the rice-fleet, bearing about 
430,000 tons annually, passed northward by the canal from the 
southern part of the great plain of the Yan-tse to the neighbour¬ 
hood of Pekin, and thus avoided the delay, and the liability to 
storms and the attacks of pirates, to which the sea-voyage along 
the winding coast exposed it. The deflection of the great river, 
however, and the consequent withdrawal of the water-supply 
from an important readi 01 the canal, have rendemd it impassabie- 
for junks. Williamson, one of the latest travellers on the Grand 
Ca^, describes its condition as tie saw it in 1869. ‘Hio 
‘sommit-levd’ of the canal, is at the junctioB vdth it of the 
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Ta>wan-ho (from the middle of Shan-tung province), about 30 
miles S. of the point at which the canal enters the Hoang-ho. 
The greater part of the volume of the Ta-wan<ho runs S.E. 
through the canal, but a portion runs N.E., rendering the canal 
navigable for small boats to the Hoang-ho. From the Hoang-ho 
northward to Tien-tsin the canal is unnavigable, but from this 
town it is navigable to its practical termination,—the treaty-port 
of Tien-tsin. From the Pci-ho at Tien-tsin north-eastward to 
the river Pei-hang, a new branch of the canal, the object of 
which was to prevent the recurrence of the disastrous inundation 
of the plains of Tien-tsin in 1872, was completed in 187$. From 
Tsi-ning-ehow, about 20 miles below the junction of the Ta-wan- 
ho, already named, the canal is navigable for good-sized junks at 
all seasons to Chin-kiang. Another great national work, the 
Mei-ling Pass, across the Nan-ling or southern mountain range, 
at the height of 8000 feet above sea-level, is a feat of labour 
and engineering which will compare with any of the Alpine 
passes. Across this pass nearly all the tea shipped at Canton, 
prior to the opening of the treaty-ports in the E. and N., was 
carried on the backs of poiters, 200,000 of whom are said to 
have been engaged in its transport. After the opening of the 
trcaty-poits, which were found to be nearer the great tea-dis¬ 
tricts Ilian the port of Canton, the traffic over the M ei-ling Pass 
dwindled away. The'empire is also traversed in all directions by 
great roads, usually from 70 to 80 feet broad in the plains, lined 
with trees, and earned across rivers by great bridges, which are often 
built of marble and adorned with innumerable fantastic figures of { 
lions, tigers, dogs, and monkeys. Good cart-roads, also, connect 
all towns and villages of any importance. * Few things,’ says 
Williamson, ‘impiess the traveller more with the laige-minded- 
ness, ability, vigilance, and vigour of the former emperors, and the 
greatness of the empire, than these roads.’ The monuments and 
gigantic idols and carved images of China are a special feature of 
the country. There arc numberless statues in wood and clay ol 
famous emperors and eminent men, mostly of colossal size and 
gilded. The statue of Confuciu.s, which may lie .seen standing 
alone in all the numberless temples dedicated to the memory of 
the great sage, is never gilded, but is remarkable for its placid 
expression of features and sombre drapery. Before the tombs 
of the emperors of the Mmg dynasty, in the neighbourhood of 
Pekin and Nankin, are ranged processions of gigantic figures, 
—men, horses, camels, elephants,—in stone. 

Trade and Commerce .—The trade of China Proper, consisting 
of an interchange of commodities between its inland provinces 
and the Russian, Tartar, and Indo-Chinese states on its borders, 
is very active and exten.sive, but no official statement of its ex¬ 
tent is available to foieign officials. Of the foreign trade or 
commerce of the country, however, the British consuls at the 
different ports are in a position to fuinisli annual returns. Of 
the ports of China, twenty-one have been thrown open to foreign 
commerce. Of these, eleven are primary or consular ports j but 
the consuls resident in them are also furnished with statistics of 
the chief, at least, of the secondary ports, and thus in the consular 
returns a fairly accurate statement of the whole of the foreign 
trade is given. Full statements of the whole trade of the Chinese 
ports are given under their names. (See Canton, Shanghai, 
&C.) The whole of the foreign trade of China—with the excep¬ 
tion of one-seventh, which is carried on with the United States 
and other foreign nations—consists of commerce with Great 
Britain and its Indian Empire, and with the British possession 
of the island of Hong-Kong (q. v.). The following is a state¬ 
ment of the trade of China (including Hong-Kong and Macao) 
in the years 1870-74. inclusive, with the quantities and values of 
the chief articles of import and export:— 
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Total British Exports to China (including Hong- 
Kong AND Macao). 
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From the above statement it appears that the Chinese tradewith 
Britain during the years 1870-74 has been steady, with a slight ten¬ 
dency to decline in the last of the years named.aThis is accounted 
for partly from the circumstance that cotton, wmich is extensively 
grown in Chi-li and other provinces, chiefly in the N., became 
temporarily an export to Britain during a few years subsequent 
to the period of the cotton-famine in England. But the export 
of this article from the northern ports of China gradually and 
naturaIN declined as the wonted activity was resumed in the 
cotton-fields of America, and in 1874 it disappeared altogether. 
But this falling off in the export of cotton told doubly against 
British trade in 1874; for while inthat year cotton wasnot exported 
to Britain, it was diverted to the southern Chinese ports, which 
being thus supplied witli native cotton, were no longer under the 
necessity, as they had been previously, of purchasing that article 
from British India. The diversion of the cotton grown in the N. 
of China to the ports in the S. accounts for the fact that in Can¬ 
ton in 1874 there was a decrease in the export of foreign raw 
cotton of 161,256 piculs (the picul = 134 lbs.). Other causes 
for the decre.ose in our exports of textile fabrics to China are that 
Ciiina manufactures the cheaper kinds of goods more profitably 
than Manche.ster, and also that the import trade in these goods 
has, witliin the last few years, pas.sed almost exclusively into the 
hands of guilds of native dealers at tiie diffeient ports, who form 
commercial ‘ unions’ for the purpose of excluding the foreigner. 

At Ning-po there was a decrease of 54,641 ‘pieces’ of cotton 
goods, and of 9460 pieces of woollen good.s, in 1874; and this 
decrease is due to the fact that here, as at other ports, the trade 
in cottons and woollens is passing bodily into the hands of 
Chinese dealers. The practices of the ‘piece-goods guilds’ of 
Ning-po may here be explained, as they are representative of the 
new commercial policy of the native officials at all the ports—a 
policy which threatens the very existence of foreign commercml 
enterprise among the ‘ Celestials.’ The guild named pays to the 
Taotai (a local official, one of whose functions is the collection of 
customs-duties) two sums annually, one of 15,450,000cd^h (equal 
to 14,500 dols.), and a further sum of 2000 taels (3 taels * £l), 
towards barrier cxpense.s, in consideration of which they, are 
allowed to impose a tax of from 12 to 50 cash (id. to 5d.) per 
piece on piece-goods. This sum is imposed in addition to the 
half-duty duly paid to the Imperial Maritime Customs. A certi¬ 
ficate, granted oy the guild when the goods go into the interior, 
clears them of all further taxes. But this guild declines to have 
dealings of any kind iViih foreigners or their native agents. They 
refuse certificates to all goods of non-Chinese importers, and should 
such goods find their way into the interior, they are no sooner 
delivered to a purchaser than local officials, acting on instnictions 
from the guild of the port, compel the purcha-ser to pay a tax on 
the goods of more than double the amount of the tax levied by 
the guild on goods bearing their own certificate. In default of 
payment of this tax, which is one of the various forms of the 
‘ squeeze ’ upon the foreigner, which is a universal institution in 
China, the goods are seized. At Shanghai in 1874, the piece- 
goods trade was fairly prosperous ; but even here, where Euro¬ 
pean influence is distinctly felt, a powerful combination among 
the Chinese merchants enables them to ‘bear’ or “bull* prices 
in a manner which is disastrous to foreign importers; while the 
same obstructiveness on the part of Chinese officials to the free 
transit of foreign goods in the interior hampers the operations I 
of British importers in the same manner as at the other treaty 
ports. 

Government .—The preseift Emperor of China, Tsal-Uen, 
succeeded to the throne in i87'5 death Tong-che, 

who was nominated to the throne by his father, Hien-iiing (died 
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asd Atijwt t86i). In the Chinese constitution (which is written 
in tfc« Ta-tsing-whei-tien, or CoUteted Regulations of the Great 
Fure Dynasty], the Emperor, or Wha^-ti, is supreme legisktor, 
administrator, commanaer>in-cbief, criminal judge, owner of the 


administrator, commander>in-cbief, criminal judge, owner of the 
soil, and arch-priest He is called Tien-tse, or Son of Heaven, 
and theoretically rules over Tien-hin, or all under the skies. The 
only qualifications of the prerogative are that the Whang-ti must 
govern according to the classics, and that he is disqudihed by 
incapacity or wickedness, the people having a right to rebel in 
cases of ‘prolonged famine, pestilence, or hordes of robbers.* 
They have no voice in the election of magistrates, the making 
of laws, the imposition of taxes. The Whang-ti is visited every 
morning by the Kenn>ki-chu, or Cabinet Council, and on invi. 
tation by too Ne-k 5 , Inner Council, or Great Secretariat. The 
Li-fan-yuen, or Colonial Office, has charge of Mongolia and 
lliibet. It includes a Chamber of Compassion for ‘fan,* or 
foreigners, a term which does not extend to outer barbarians, such 
a.s English. The Han-lin, Great College of Learned Men, lite¬ 
rally Pencil Forest Hall, includes the various Ta-liyo-si, or minis¬ 
ters of state, who see that the constitution and the maxims of 
Confucius are obeyed, and who collectively control the six Boards 
of Offices, Revenue, Ceremonies, Military Affairs, Punishment, 
and Works. This last includes the Chambers of Architecture, 
Government Stores, Hyilraulics, and Mausoleums. The Han-lin 
is properly a senate to test literary attainments, on which office 
depends. The Board of Ceremonies is subdivided into the 
Chamber of Etiquette (which regulates marriage, funerals, public 
rejoicings, &c.), the Chamber for Regulating Sacrifices, the 
Chamber for Mutual Intercourse (which provides a reception for 
illustrious strangers), a Chamber for Arranging Festivities or 
Imperial Banquets, -and the Board of Music. Quite apart from 
the executive, but represented at the meetings of all the boards, 
and having a general power of direct remonstrance or petition 
to the throne, is the Tu-chah-yuen, or Board of Censors, whose 
business is to watch the proceedings of mandarins. In each pro¬ 
vince is a Swuin-fu, or governor, who has the sole power of 
addressing the throne or council, has the power of life and 
death, and is the militaiy commander. His office is generally 
forfeited by the occurrence of a rebellion. Beneath him in each 
province are the Pic-chung-si, or superintendent of provincial 
taxes, which he receives from the magistrates and accounts 
for to the governor; the Ngan-cha-si, or provincial criminal 
judge, who receives and reports on persons sentenced by the 
district m^strates to death or banishment; and the Hioh-tai, 
or educational examiner, who corresponds with the Han-lin, 
and conducts along with the prefect the primary examinations 
for the literary degree in the d' partmental cities. Several de¬ 
partments, grouped together within a province, are placed 
under a Tau-tai, or intendant of circuit, who has charge of the 
customs, corresponds with foreign consuls, and hears appeals 
from the court of the prefect. One species of Tau-tai, the Ping- 
pac-tau, has a milita^ command, and draws money from the 
treAury for troops which have often no real existence; another, 
the Yeu-yun-tau, is sometimes called the salt commissioner. 
The single department, or ‘fu,’ is presided over by a Chi-fu, 
who hears appeals from the lowei courts. The ‘ fu ’ is divideil 
into several ‘uens,' about the size of English counties, in which 
the Chi-lien or chief mandarin is the sheriff, police superinten¬ 
dent, coroner, receiver of taxes, and liter^ examiner. Under 
him are the assistant district-magistrate, inspectors, masters of 
prisons, writers, tax-gatherers, constables, &c. It may be use- 
w in connection with these names to add the meanings of 
some terminations constantly used in Chinese :— Shau, a hill; 
Chung or Cheng, a city; Chimng, a large village; Tsun or 
Thw, a village; Kwan, a fortified pass; Mun or Men, a gate; 
Xow, a port i Kiai, a market street; Ho, a river or canal; 
JCietng, a great river; Hu, a lake; Yamun, a mandarin’s office; 
IFfwsg, a prince. Little is accurately known as to the public 
revenue of China, which has been stated at ;^ioo,000,000. It 
would be unsafe to infer anything from the amount of the 
customs-duties, whidi in 1873 amoutited to 10,977,083 taels or 
of wUch imports contributed £1,268,285, and ex¬ 
ports £2,0015,^06, The other sources of revenue are a land-tax 
and bade licences, which are probably made to bear the heavy 
deficits fremiently occurring, in 1874 China for the first time 
contracted foreign debt, viz., ;£daf',67S, issued at 95, bearing 8 
per cent., and secured on tiM customs-duties. It may be ex¬ 
plained that the Chinese tael a, 10 mace s loocaudareens >= 1000 
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cash 6s. 8d. sterling. It is part of the duty of the mandarins 
to read periodically to the people from the Rooh of Sacred Its- 
strucHons, Besides tUs, the penal laws are printed and circu 
lated among the people (nearly all of whom con read and write), 
so that no one may plead Ignorance of the law for which he is 
punished. There is in criminal justice a vicarious principle; 
parents being occasionally punished for the crimes of children, 
and districts for those of individuals. Tlie Government reserve 
a power of punishi^ cases of * improper conduct * not defined 
in the penal code. Ine enormous patronage of the court and the 
extensive syslein of espionage contribute to the stability of the em¬ 
pire. See Archdeacon Gray's History of C. (2 vols. Lond. 1878). 

Religion. —Like the Babylonians, the ancient Chinese erected 
large square altars and high terraces of earth, stone, and brick. 
The sacred altars in Peking, on witich imperial sacrifices are 
olTered every winter solstice to Shan-ti, are square earthen ter- ' 
races about 60 yards in circuit, and from 4 to 6 feet in height. 
There was before Confucius a singular numerical philosophy, 
which is said to have been received by Ta-yu, b.c. 2200, as a 
reward for his success in suMuinp' the inundations of the rivers. 

It contains nine categories—(i) Five elemental energies; ( 3 ) five 
human actions; (3) eight departments of government; (4) five 
registers of time ; (5) the Emperor’s perfection in virtue, or 
himself attaining the summit ol virtue; (-6) the three virtues ; 

(7) investigation of doubts by the toitoise and diviner’s grass ; 

(8) five natural indications ; (9) five kinds of happiness and six 
of misery. ThU numerical scheme is also seen in the Pa-kwa, 
or eight diagrams of Fo-hi, a system of whole and broken strokes 
arranged octangularly, the basis of the ‘ Book of Changes,’ and 
used on the Chinese manner’s compass. The number eight curi¬ 
ously survives in tlie number of meats allowed at tlie imperial 
dinner, which are bears’ paws, deers’ tail, ducks’ tongues, tor¬ 
pedoes’ roc, camels’ hump, monkeys’ lips, carps’ tails, and beef- 
marrow. Combinations of the five primitive elements are con¬ 
stantly used as the basis of calculation in fortune-telling with 
the joss-stick, which is largely practised according to printed 
rules and fur fixed charges, chiefly by unsuccessful candidates at 
the public examinations. This gambling spirit appears every¬ 
where. Tradespeople have bamboo-tubes full of sticks, with 
numbers burnt into the concealed end, from which the cus¬ 
tomer draws his price; some even use dice. In the temples, 
two plane-convex bits of bamboo are tossed by the worship¬ 
per, and the omen is good or bad according as they fall. 
It is in Ills commentaries on the Ye-king, the Book of Changes, 
that tlie famous Chu-tsze explains the principle of Tae-keih, 
represented by a circle, on one semi-diameter of which a semi¬ 
circle is described, and on the other semi-diameter, but in the 
lower half of the great circle, another semicircle is described. 
The curved divisions thus obtained represent the yang and yin, 
the masculine and feminine, the celestial and terrestrial, the sun 
and moon. This materialistic theory, resembling the Egyptian 
fable of the mundane egg and the Brahmauic legends of creation, 
was applied vigorously to all nature, the whole vegetable and 
inorganic world being endowed with sex, and numbers themselves 
having a gender. 

Theic are many minor religions in China, such as Mohamme¬ 
danism, wliich is diminishing, but still extensively spread ; the 
Vegetarians of Ningpo, who profess the ‘ Religion of the White 
Lily ’ and the ‘ No-Hypocrisy Religion,’ and distin^sh them¬ 
selves by holding the breath until the face becomte livid and the 
body stiff; the simple creed of the Pepohoans of Formosa, that 
(he world has existed and will exist for ever, together with its 
present occupants, who are punished in their next stage of exist¬ 
ence for their misdeeds in the present; then the Feng-shui, or 
Wind-water, i.e., Incomprehensible sptem, which determines 
the proper sites of tombs, hoAses, or cities from the configuration 
of [rivers, trees, and hiUs. This singular superstition assumes 
that all evil comes from the S., and that evil travels in straight 
lines. Hence curved lines are introduced as much as possible; 
a pagoda or a heap of stones will divert the lines, and protect 
a considerable district from famine and plague, and most of the 
temple doors have wooden scieens inside, which intercept the 
evil spirits from proceeding to the altar. Perhaps the strongest 
among the practical religious feelings of the Coinese is that ol 
predestination. It is well illustrated in a popular almanac cf 
the present day, in which a woodcut represent a fly, a spider, 
a binl, a sportsman, and a tiger. Each of these animals sucees- 
sively kills his prey, and tkeh they alt fall into a veil. ^ alto 
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In the great cities it is the custom, if a coolie laden with wine or 
oil slip sAd fall when the streets are slippery with ice or snow, 
that be shall be held liable for the damage done; if on a fine 
day, when the streets ere dry, the owner of the goods bears the 
loss, for, like the burning of the icehouse, this unlikely accident 
is taken to be clearly the will of Heaven. All this is mixed up 
with die grossest superstitions. Even the intelligent and liberal 
viceroy, Li-hung-cnang, who lately established the Nanking 
arsenal under Dr Macartney, armed the Peilio forts with Krupp 
guns, and introduced foreign drill to the army, expected that oy 
self*prostration before a small water.snake he might persuade the 
god of floods to stop those in Chihli. The chief faith of China 
has for the last ten centuries undoubtedly been Confucianism, 
which is not a religion in the sense of having any account 
• of the invisible world, but U a system of self-cmture with two 
great objects—the proper government of one’s own family and 
of the state. It exhorts men to love virtue for itself, with¬ 
out hope of reward or fear of punishment, and it is extremely 
obnoxious to the Christian missionaries, as laying down the prin¬ 
ciple that * man’s nature is originally good.* It resembles Chris¬ 
tianity, on the other hand, in the importance it attaches in theory 
to purity of secret thoughts. Practically, however, what dis¬ 
tinguishes Confucianism is the sanctity it throws round the exist¬ 
ing social relations of dependence and subordination, both public 
and private. It establishes a power of life and death in the head 
of the family (Penal Cade, s. 293), and a despotism (assumed to 
be benevolent) in the head of the state. The conservative method 
of Confucius is revealed in the H-king, or Book of Rites, which 
contains 3000 ceremonial usages, and is administered by one 
of the public departments. Confucius said; ‘ 1 do not know 
life: how can I understand death?’ Hence the state-worship 
by sacrifices, before referred to, is strictly positivi.st. The 
Jesuits, who at first got on very welt with the Confucians, said 
that this worship (which includes the burning of a bullock in a 
large furnace of green-glazed bricks, with the professed object 
‘of attracting the attention of the Heavenly Spirit’) really 
related to an intelligent moral creator, Tien or Shan-ti; to a 
primitive monotheism which existed before the worship of the 
saints (Sbing-jin), of the lofty good and evil spirits (Shen and 
Kwei), before the Sabean worship of the heavenly bodies, or the 
worship of ancestors by means of tablets. It is true that the 
h'mperor Kang-hi a-ssured the Pope that his worship was not 
addressed to the visible system of tilings; but after allowing much 
for the fetichism of the uneducated masses (who are singularly 
isolated from the literary and governing class), it remains tnie 
that Chinese religion, in so far as consciously Confucian, is not, 
indeed, atheistic but agnostic. Buddhism, the creed of the Tar¬ 
tar dynasty, began to appear in China about 217 B.c. ; and in 
120 B.c. a Chinese general, after defeating the barbarians to the 
N. of Gobi, brought back a golden statue of Buddha as a trophy. 
In A.D. 65 it was officially recognised by the Emperor Ming-ti as 
a third state religion. Soon after, the life of Buddha, Lolita 
Vistara, was translated into Chinese under imperial auspices, and 
three centuries after this began the great stream of Chinese Bud¬ 
dhist pilgrims—Fahian (A.D. 390), Hoei-seng, Song-yun (A.D. 
518), Hiouen-thsang (A.D. 648), Khi-nic {A.D. 964), whose 
travels, along with the Itinerartes of the fifty-six monks (a.d. 
730), are all extant, and some of them translated into European 
languages. The story of Hiouen-thsang, translated by StanisL-is 
Julten, is a graphic romance and an invaluable histon. He 
returned in honour to China with a great number of Sanskrit 
works on Buddhism, which he afterwards translated in 1335 
volumes. There are now in the Peking temple wooden blocks 
for printing upwards of 6000 Buddhist volumes. In Chinese, 
Branma became Fan-Ion-mo,1 and Buddha became Fo-to, which 
was vulgarly shortened to Fo. Buddhism is a creed of ideal 
purity; Its Pentalogue enjoins not only moral duties,.but ab¬ 
stinence from muriage and wine. But even these fundamental 
precepts are disregarded by the mendicant priests of China, 
whom the best authority has called ‘ a lying, ahamele.s8, de¬ 
bauched class.’ They extort money from the poor not merely 
^ begging on false pretences, but by impostures in the temples. 
Inus, at the shrine of Kuan-yin, goddess of mercy, at Hong- 
Kong, the goddess prescribes certain drugs, which arc sold by an 
apouecary whoahas an understanding vmh the priests; and the 
priests themselves sell worthless bits of paper as counterfeits for 
money, which are then burned at the altar—a proof of the 
Chinese reverence for th^ ' written word ’ in whatever form it 


may appear; even a pawnticket or n newspaper is regarded as 
something sacred. The centre of Buddhism is the island of Put 
in the Chusan Archipelago, where since A.D. 550 there have been 


monasteries of devout and clean men. The great Hall of Saints, 
Lo Han T’ang, contains 500 gilded images of Buddhist saints, 
one of whom is supposed lo be that good Catholic, Marco Polo, 
the tvaveiler, The Buddhist pagodas are circular towers, 200 
feet in height, containing seven stories, reached by a spiral 
staircase, each floor having an outside terrace, surrounded by a 
massive stone balustrading resting on ornamental brackets. They 
are chiefly found in S. China, and are not known outside China. 
They were ptobably built as beacons and watch-towers, and as 
places of strength in which lo guard the relicaof Gautama. The 
tonsure, celibacy, fasting, prayers for the dAd at fixed money 
rates, the baptism in water, the rosaries and chaplets, and the 
Franciscan dress of the Shamans or Buddhist priests, suggested 
to Pire Gerbillon that they must have been subject to CHristian 
influences from Syria and Armenia. The third great faith is 
Taouisin, which was first taught by Taou or Laou-tsze, a 
contemporary of Confucius, in the 6th c. B.c. He taught con¬ 
tempt of worldly riches and honour, and thought true hap¬ 
piness was to be found in starving ail troublesome wants and 
living apart in slothful tranquillity. His followers believed that 
life might be indefinitely prolonged by an elixir, and therefore 
became alchemists. The mysteries of the Taouist, ‘Three 
Pure Ones,’ were announced to man through the ' great barefooted 
angel,’ and are written in the Scripture, Taou-te-king, a copy of 
which is po.ssessed by the Royal Society. Under the Sfling and 
Tang dynasties this sect became very influential, the title of 
Tien-sze, or celestial teachers, being given to its professors. 
Three Taouists, named Chang, excited the rebellion of Yellow- 
Caps, which put an end to the Han dynasty. But the religion 
is now represented chiefly by professional jugglers, who traffic in 
all the grossest superstitions of the people. To the Confucian 
student the theoretical asceticism of the Buddhist and indiffer¬ 
ence of the Taouist are both equally culpable; but practically 
there is very little bigotry shown between the members of the 
different persuasions. The three faiths agree, however, in detest¬ 
ing Christianity. This is shown in a poem publislied in 1874 
in the tea-market at Hankow, which, after sarcastically referring 
to the ‘ stillness and cleanliness ’ nf Buddhism, and the ‘ abstruse¬ 
ness and hollow mockery ’ of Taouisni, attacks the gospel iw'rt 
its secret confusion of sexes. This spirit is partly political or 
patriotic, but the spiritual and moral difficulties in the way 
of the missionaries are enormous. Tlius, the Chinese work 
seven days in the week; there i.s no restriction on the sale of 
spirituous liquors, and no drunkenness except from opium; there 
is no charity, except in the customa^ support of parents and other 
relatives and iriends; and the result is, that nearly everybody wdrks, 
although wages are barely sufficient for comfortable subsistence. 
Accordingly the social evils to he attacked in China are different 
from those most prominent at home. It is not true that the Chinese 
are specially prone to thieving, but they lie systematically».and 
suicide, especially among women, is very common, and is in 
many cases applauded. 'I'hey h.ive been unjustly accused of un¬ 
usual cruelty, especially in judicial punishment. ‘ The linger¬ 
ing death,’ described by Meadows, is quite obsolete; the heavy 
bamboo is also abolished ; and the light flogging, and the ken or 
Cangue (q. v.), or wooden collar, are imposed under rules which 
would gratify Bcccaria himself. A more serious matter is that 
thefts and sometimes homicides are compromised by money pw- 
ments in court. See Edkin’s Religion in China {2d ed. Load, lays). 

History. —^The fabulous part of Chinese history begins with 
the Three Emperors, Fo-hi, who invented numbers, music, &C. ; 
Shin-nung, the divine Iiusbandman ; and Hoang-ti, who divided 
the land into groups of nine equal squares, of which the centre was 
owned by the state, and who introduced the ctcIo of sixty years. 
Then follow the Five Sovereigns, of whom Shun is connected 
with the tradition of the Deluge (the overflowing of the Yellow 
River), and also the first clioice by a reigning emperor of his 
successor, which is still the rule. After two periods, named Hea 
and Shang, a martial king, Wu-wong, about 1 100 B.c., revolts 
and founds the dynasty of Chow, which endured till 240 B>c. It 
was about the middle of Chow that a partial consolidation of the 
independent states or dukedoms in Northern China took place. 
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The first true Emperor, Cbi-hoang-ti, built the Great Wall, and 
burned nearly the whole of the dassic literature^ During the 
Han period (b.c 3cx>-a.o. 200), the Tartar becomes troublesome 
on the N. W. frontier. After an interval of Sankuo, or ‘ TTiree 
States,’ the Duke of Wei established the supremacy of the Tsin 
dynasty on the Salic principle (afterwards disr^rded), that 
‘ queens should not reign, nor assist in public matters.’ From A.D. 
416-585 the cities Nanking and MUnnan appear as the capimls of 
s^arate kingdoms, which are afterwards united, and the dynasty 
of Tang (A.D. 622-897) appears with the wise and just Tae- 
Isung, whose virtues are soon forgotten in the wicked tyranny of 
the eunuchs. A diaos of halfa century, called the Ilow-woo-tae, or 
* Latter Five Successions,' follows, in which Davis thinks he 
sees the features of a feudal land system surviving in the tax of 10 
per cent., to which the Emperor is still entitled out of all hands. 
I’o this period belong the accounts of the early Arabian travel¬ 
lers, who describe the taxes on salt and tea, the use of the bam¬ 
boo, and tlie excessive issue of paper money. Under the feeble 
and vacillating Siing dynasty (A.n. 950-1281) a great impetus 
was given to the production and multiplication by printing of 
books, and the manufacture of porcelain was begun at King-teh- 
chin; but the attitude of the Eastern Tartars grew constantly 
more threatening, until China had to call for help to the Mongol 
chief Peyen (Hundred-eyes), with the u.sual result of introducing 
a foreign dynasty, that of Yuen, whose first monarch was Kublai 
Khan. He, a Buddhist, tried to suppress Taouism, surrounded 
Peking with the Grand Canal, and founded the medical college, 
where the doctrine of the pulse, the diseases of children, and the 
therapeutics of countcr-irrilation have ever since been ex¬ 
pounded. The narrative of Marco Polo belongs to this time, 
which U also marked by the establishment of Mohammedanism 
as the religion of a considerable part of the people. The Mon¬ 
gols rapidly degenerated, and in 1366 Hung-wu, a Chinese 
bonzCj founded the Ming dynasty, and removed the capital to 
Nanking. Under this line, which enriched the woild with many 
magnificent metal vases and tripod.s, gave Macao to the Portu¬ 
guese, and saw the first of the Jesuit missions (Fathers Rnggino 
and Ricci, worthily followed by Fathers Schaal and Verbiest), 
a war gradually sprang up between China and the Bogdoi 
Khans or Manchu princes; and in 1644, after promising freedom 
from taxation, Tien-ming (or Heaven’s Decree) founded at 
Peking the Manchu Tartar dynasty, which still rules. To them 
belong the present uncouth pigtail and costume of China. Their 
empire was not assured until tlie long and brilliant reign of 
Kang-hi, who had friendly negotiations with the Pope and with 
Peter the Great, and who inflicted a decisive defeat upon the 
Kalmucks. In 1663 he expelled the Dutch from Formosa, and 
in 1^3 he published a decree permitting the exercise of Chris¬ 
tianity, which was forfeited bv a foolish claim of jurisdiction 
on the part of the Pope. The Spireme Emperor, Kicn-lung 
{> 735 ” 9 S)> received in 1793 Lord Macartney, the first British 
ambassador to China, who was followed by Lord Amherst in 
1816. Kien-lung (who persuaded the banished tribe of Tour- 
gouths to return from Russian rule in 1772) deserves the highest 
credit for relieving the East India Company (established with a 
concession of the right to trade at Canton since 1637) from some 
of the grievous customs and port duties ; but Macartney failed 
in opming the ports of Ningpo and Tientsin. Amherst’s mis¬ 
sion, intended as a protest against the avowed Chinese policy of 
' treating the barbanans as beasts and not as citizens,’ was equally 
unsuccessfuL Taou-kuang, ‘the Glory of Reason’ (1820-50), 
murdered the Mohammedan Tartar Prince Jehaiighir, and made 
a successful campaign on the Cashgar frontier. In 1834 the 
charter of the East India Company, which had hitherto regulated 
trade at Canton, came <0 an end, and Lord Napier went out as 
commissioner. The Chinese wished to have a taepan, or com¬ 
mercial superintendent without representative character, in order 
to assist them in dealing wdth the illicit trade in opium, which 


fung, the Manchu Emperor who succeeded in l8sa Hung was 
at first mistaken for a Christian : he was in reality an immoral 
Impostor who arrogated divine honours to himself. His politicsd 


to assist them in dealing wdth the illicit trade in opium, which 
had now begun, and against which the Chinese commissioner 
Lin distingui-shM himself by his energy and duplicity. 'I'his 
Question led to the war of 1840, in which Amoy, Ningpo, and 
shanghai were taken, and after which, in 1842, the Treaty of 
Nanking signed, abolishing the Hong monopoly, opening 
five ports with a moderate tariff, and ceding the island of llong- 
Kong. Anothw military expeditiiyiL was rendered necessary by 
outrages^ committed in 1847. But the Chinese Government was 
BOW smously shaken by the CTcat Tae-ping rebellion, led by 
Hung Sew '1 seuen, a peasaht onhe Canton district, agninst Hien- 


01 tms great insurrection nas been (raced by Mr Meadows and 
Commander Brine; and its inner spirit will best be seen in the 
autobiography of Hung or Chung-wang, the Heavenly Chief, 
published at Shanghai m 1865. The Taeping publications were 
translated by Medhuret in the AVM China Herald. Meantime, 
in spite of the prudent action of Sir T. Bowring, Governor ol 
Hong-Kong, the treatment of the English merchants at the ports, 
especially by Commissioner Veh, became again intolerable. At 
last (1856) the Arrorw, a small British colonial vessel, was vio¬ 
lently seized. This led to the first mission of Lord Elgin, de¬ 
scribed by Mr Olipliant, and the expedition of the allied French 
and English forces, which resulted in the important commercial 
Treaty of Tientsin (26lh June 1858), fixing the right of British 
subjects to travel with passports, throwing open five additional 
ports, and adjusting a general rate of transit dues. The treaty 
was not carried out, and this made necessary Lord Elgin’s 
second mission of i860, described by Mr Loch. There was 
more fighting, which began with tlie repulse of Admiral Hope 
at the Taku forts, but was afterwards better managed by Sir 
Hope Grant. The palace of Yuen-ming-yuen was burned to 
the ground as an approprLite punishment of the treachery of 
certain m.andarins. After this, British officers served in sup- 
pressing the Taeping rebellion (which lasted till 1864), and 
British civilians held important posts in the departments. After 
the failure of the expeditions of Major Gordon and Major Sher- 
ard Osborn, and the massacre of 30,000 rebels at Foo-chow, the 
Palmcrstoniaii policy of permitting Biitish subjects to seive in 
Cliina was abandoned. In 1873 the Chinese brought to a suc¬ 
cessful close a war which had lasted for seventeen years with the 
Panthays, a Mohammedan race in the district of Yiinnan. At 
last Talifu, the capital of the Sultan Soleiman, and Moinien, 
were taken udth great slaughter by an army of 200,000 under 
Li-ssa-ta-ye, the general who nearly destroyed Major Sladen’s 
exploring party from Burmah in 1868. In June 1873 the young 
Emperor Tsai-shiin gave the first public reception to the minis¬ 
ters of the Great Powers. (This Emperor, who died 12th Jan¬ 
uary 1875, was known as Tong-che, in accordance with the 
singular custom that the true imperial name, being sacred, may 
not be profaned by use.) In 1874 the murder of fifty Japanese 
sailors led to the expedition under General .Saigo to the island 
of Formosa. The result was a treaty on 3tst October 1874, 
acknowledging China’s sovereign rights in Fonnosa, but giving 
to Japan a sum of 500,000 taels, partly in compensation to 
the families of the murdered sailors, and partly in payment for 
roads and buildings constructed by the Japanese. In January 
1875 tlie foulest of all Chinese murders was perpetrated on 
Mr Margary, of the consular service, at Manwyne. Margary 
belonged to the party of Colonel Browne and Dr Ander¬ 
son, sent out by I.ora Salisbury to discover a through trade 
route from Burmah by the entren6t Bhamo to Yunnan. Sir 
T. Wade, British Minister at Pekin, by threatening to break 
off diplomatic relations, got the Emperor to send Li-han-chang 
as a commissioner to investigate the matter. The Englisli 
Government had already sent Messrs Grosvenor, Davenport, 
and Baker for the same purpose. Sir T. Wade has also taken 
this opportunity of securing a general inoutty into the taxation 
of foreign trade; an edict enjoining that all foreigners with pass¬ 
ports are to be unmolested, or, if wrong-doers, to be given 
over to the consulate ; an undertaking th^at all foreign treaties 
shall be published in the Peking Gautte, the proper rank being 
given to the foreign ministers, and,that there shall be regular inter¬ 
course between the foreign legations, and not merely the Tsung- 
li-yamen, a commission of cabinet ministers organised in 1859, 
but all the departments as well. In these negotiations, however. 
Prince Kang has distinctly laid down the principle that his 
Government ‘ have never sanctioned trade carried on within the , 
limits of a subject state.’ This principle is not acted on on the 
Mongolian borders or in Turkestan, where fadlities for Inland 
trade have been given to Ruraia. Britain is entitled to similar 
facilities on the frontiers of Thibet, Nepaul, and Bormah. But until 
the lekin and other provincial sur-taxes—-levied with great cdKcial 
corruption—on inland trade are abolished, or transferred to the 
transit duty collected at th^ consular ports, mere freedom of 
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Dassage will remain of little value. The new Semipalatindc 
route to the Kiayu Pass, and the impending fall of Yacoob Beg, 
the Mohammedan ruler of Yarkand, will give great commercial 
advantages to Russia. The present Emperor is Tsai-tien. See 
section on Gevernmmt, 

Lan^wge and IMeraturt. —In Chinese no word is allowed 
niore than one consonant and one vowel—the vowels including 
diphthongs and nasal vowels. The possible number of words is 
therefore very small, and it is said there are only 450 significative 
sounds. But each word is made to vary its meaning according to 
accent smd intonation; so tliat the total number of words in this 
sense is 43 , 496 - This being the structure of the spoken sounds, a 
graphic representation of sounds was impossible, and therefore 
hieroglyphical writing, enlarged by the introduction of determi* 
native si^s, was used. Twenty-nine thirtieths of the lang;uage 
consist of combined signs, one part indicating the general sound, 
the other indicating the special meaning. Hence the omission of 
a stroke or a dot entirely alters the idea, But these signs only 
supply the idea; the number, gender, case, person, tense, mood, 
any special determination or qualification of the idea, must be 
expressed by an additional word. Inflection is unknown, and 
the syntactical relations of the words in a sentence are therefore 
expressed by position. The earliest Chinese alphabet consisted 
in the use of a knotted cord; then came h'u-hi's octangular 
figures; then the ‘ tadpole ’ character, consisting of waving 
lines and blotted heads, seen in old inscriptions, and supposed 
to survive in the G08 simple hieroglyphic signs for the more 
familiar natural objects; then the ‘seal’ chaiacter, still used 
in titles of books, inscriptions, &c. The Li and Kiai characters, 
now generally used, ate not older than the beginning of the 
Christian era; and the more stiff and modern Sung character is 
also sometimes used in printing, the wooden types being cut out 
from the copy pasted on to the block. .Some abstract ideas are 
expressed by the combination of hieroglyphs ; and by processes 
resembling those of metonymy and syuechdoche hi poetry, the 
meaning of one hieroglyph is gradually extended by association. 
But from the constant use of abbreviations, and of the ‘grass 
hand,' to which fancy lends some ornament, the old hieroglyphs 
themselves need interpretation. I'he paper used is made of the 
second skin of the bark of bamboo, soaked in water with lime 
till the woody parts are separated from the pulp. The rice- 
straw paper is not laigely used. As in Japan, brushes, not 
pens or pencils, are used. Wilting and printing are in per- 
pendicciar columns. While the book language remains the 
same, there are 200 or 300 sjioken dialects, which arc often 
unintelligible beyond their native province. The Kwan-hwa or 
Mandarin dialect is, however, used by two-thirds of the Chinese. 
The Canton and Amoy dialects occupy towards Mandarin the 
position of Latin towards French. On the Amur, and in the 
military garrisons all over China, in Pekin for the formal cere¬ 
monies of court, and also generally for documentary purposes, 
use is made of the Manchu language, the alphabet of which, 
representing one thousand syllables, is said to have come from the 
Syriac thi-ough the Nestorian communities of W. Asia, who gave 
it to the Mongols. Chinese largely enters into Japanese, and one- 
fifth of Mongol words are Chinese. The language undoubtedly 
presents ^eat difliculties to strangers, not merely from the 
novelty of some combinations, but also from the distinction 
of even and inflected tones, the latter consisting of the ' ri.sing, 
departing, and entering tones.’ The tones arc further sub¬ 
divided by reference to the heavy or light initial of the syl¬ 
lable. There is in Chinese a great deal of what we should 
call slang. Thus, ‘how are your venerable teeth,’ is the expres¬ 
sion for ‘how old are you?’ There are also many sing^ilar 
eupliemisms ; ‘ The guitar string is broken ’ means ‘ his wife is 
dead.’ The Emperor never dies, he ‘becomes a guest on 
hi^.‘ Affection for a child is expressed by the endearment 
1000 ounces of silver.’ There are also many excellent pro- 
verha in the collection called Ming-sin-paou-kien, and else- 
udtere. The moat cjmical is: ‘There are two good men, the 
one dead, the other not yet born.’ The singular jargon of 
Pld^-Engtish or sing-song has been made the subject of a book 
by Mr C. G. Leland (1876). Besides the Five Kng and the 
Four Shu (described in Uie article Confucius), and their 
numerous annotations, there is an immense mass of Chinese 
lUeratore; much of it of no value. In Wylie’s Notts on Chintse 
iMtraturi, five pages are devoted to the enumeration of thirty 
VreU^lcnQwn and voluminous catalogues of ancient and modern 


works. An acute observer (Mr H. A. Giles, in CkisttseSktUhes, 
1876) says : ‘More works on topography have been written in 
Chinese than in probably any other langiuM, but to say that 
even these are read is quite another matter." Hence from the 
existence of the Ta-lsing Yt-tung-ehi, or Complete Account of 
the Ta-tsing Empire, in 240 volumes, and from the exigence of 
^parate statistical histories in all the provinces, we must not 
infer that the Chinese know much about their own country t 
they are on principle ignorant of all other countries. The edu¬ 
cational books on such subjects as zoology, ethnology, botany, 
&c., are full of childish nonsense. The missionaries, from Father 
Ricci (who translated Euclids Eltments into Chinese) to Mr 
Wylie, have given the Chinese opportunities of progress in 
mathematics and astronomy; but although there is at present 
at the imperial college a distinguished mathematician, Lc-sheu- 
lau, the author of Tat-su-hta, or Treatise oru Algebra, nothing 
of importance seems to have been done. S^ilarly, while the 
medical missionaries, such as Lockh.irt, Dudgeon, and Maxwell, 
have done much to extend medical knowudge, and there is 
now an English Profe.ssor of Anatomy (as of other subjects) 
at Peking, it is doubtful whether the Chinese have advanced 
far since Kublai Khati founded his Medical College. A strong 
prejudice exists against Christian works. The continuity of 
Chinese historical literature was broken by the burning of books, 
commanded about 200 B.C. by the first Tien Emperor ; but this 
has not prevented a large manufacture of native histories from 
the beginning down to the close of the Ming dynasty in 1643 
A.D. Of this, the only interesting portion is the Sai-kuo-chn, or 
History of the Three States. The history of the Manchu 
Tartar line, named 'J'ong-hua-la, is not yet published. Among 
biogiaphies, the taste for winch was set by the Yun-lu, or Dis¬ 
courses of Confucius, may be tuentioned the Sing-fu, in 12a 
volumes. The diamatic literature is large, and is well repre¬ 
sented by the Heir in Old Age. translated by Davis from the 
Collection of One Hundred Plays; and in the Chalk Circle, 
translated by Julicn. Several specimens of the Chinese novel 
have also been translated : The Two Cousins, by Kemusat; The 
Lasting Kesenlment of Miss Keaon Lwau I Yang, by Thom; The 
Fortunate Union ; and 'I'he Two Young Bluestockings, by Julicn. 
The earliest monument of Chinese poetry is the Bhi-LClng, the 
First Canonical Work, or Book of Sacred Songs. It describes 
the maimers of different states and the great deeds of heroes 
and sages, and also contains hymns for stale ceremonies. Much 
of this IS in lines of four words, the monotony of the prevailing 
monosyllable being varied by its occasional repetition, so as to 
produce a foot. Rhymed quatrains and a cmsural pause ate 
also used, and much of the poetry is marked by a parallelism 
or antithetical balance of ei^ression. The golden age of 
Chinese poetry was in the 8th Christian century. » 

Ghi'neee Green Indigo, or Lo-Kao of the Chinese, a green 
dye now iiiucli used in Europe, prepared from two specie| of 
buckthorn, viz., Rhamnus chloiopitorus {globosus) and Rhamnus 
utilis. 

Cbi'neso Hemp. See Corchokus. 

CMnese Ink. See Indian Ink. 

Chi'nese or Chi'na Sea, an inlet of the Pacific Ocean, en¬ 
closed on the N. by the mainland of China and Formosa, S. W 
Borneo, \V. by Further India, and E. by the Philippines. It 
contains the Gulfs of .Siam and Tonquin, is some 2100 miles 
long from the island of Formosa to Singapore, and has a maxi¬ 
mum breadth of 900 miles. 

Ohi'nese Tall'ow. a white sebaceous substance covering the 
seeds of Slillingia selnfera (natuial order Fuphorlncuea:), made 
into candles, &c. It is now acclimatised in Algeria. 

Ohi'nesa Wax, a substance produced by an insect {Coepts 
Pe-la) which feeds on the Chinese ash (Fraxinus chisttnsis). 

Ohiztgleput (Chengalpatu, ‘ the brick town ’), the chief town 
of the district of the same name, Madras, British India, 36 miles 
S.W. of Madras by rail. It is meanly built, but has a fortress 
and a large tank, which in the dry season gives off malaria. C, 
is in general, however, a healthy place. Pop. (1871) 7979. 
The French look the place ^1 1751, and retained it till the fol¬ 
lowing year, when it was captured by Clive.—^The district of C., 
which lies on the Bay of Bengal, ana is poor in soil, has an ama 
of 2619 sq. miles, and a pop. (1872) of 940,747. 
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Ohini', a village of the Punjab, in the Hlmalayai, on the right 
bank of the Sutlej, about So miles N.W. of Simla, at an elevation 
of 8770 feet above the level of the sea. The climate is pleasant 
and salubrious, and eighteen varieties of the grape ate said to be 
cultivated successfully in the district. 

Ohin-Kiaug-Fu (* River-Guard City’), a city of China, on 
the Yang-tse, where it is joined by the Grand Canal, 150 miles 
from the sea. It was a great commercial centre till about 18^3, 
when the Grand Canal was partly destroyed by the Tae-pmg 
rebels, in consequence of which it has lost its importance. The 
pop. is said to have dwindled from 500,000 to some 50a The 
port was opened to foreign trade in 1858 by the Tien-tsin treaty, 
and in 1864 the English formed a settlement here. 

Obi'non (the Castrum Caina of the middle ages), a town in 
the department of Indre-el-Loire, France, on the right bank of 
the Vienne, 26 miles W.S.W. of Tours. It was once fortified. 
From the tower, in which Jacques Molay, the last grand-master 
of the Knights Templars, was imprisoned, a fine view of the 
neighbouring country is obtained. C. has manufactures_ of drug¬ 
gets, serges, earthenware, and saltpetre, and a trade in grain, 
wine, brandy, honey, and prunes. In the Castle of C. Jeanne 
d’Arc was first presented to Charles VII. C. is also the birth¬ 
place of Rabelais. Pop. (1872) 4625. 

Ohixx'quspin, a name applied in the Eastern States of N. 
America to Qurreus prinoiaes, as well as to Castanta fumila, 
and in the N. Pacific region to Caslanopsis chrysophylla of Cali¬ 
fornia and Oregon. 

Ohiiwu'ra, a town on the right bank of the Hoogly, 20 miles 
N. of Calcutta. It is built in the Dutch style, having been a 
Dutch settlement till 1824, when it was ceded to Britain in 
exchange for possessions in Sumatra. The Hoogly College is 
situated here. C. is famed for its cheroots. Separate pop. about 
14,000; along with Hooghly (1872) 34,76 >• 

CSlintZ (Hind. ‘spotted cotton cloth Mintd, ‘spot,’ 

ckhintna, ‘to sprinkle’), a highly-glazed cotton fabric, the pound 
of which is usually light, while the pattern, brought out in flowers, 
foliage, birds, &c., often in four or five gaudy colours, has a spotty 
appearance. Owing to the glazed facing of the cloth, dust does 
not readily adhere to it, and therefore it is much used for bed- 
hangings, furniture coverings, &c. 

Chiooooo'a, a genus of plants of the natural order Cinchon- 
acta, chiefly belonging to the tropical and sub-tropical regions, and 
consisting of small shrubs. The roots of all of them are violently 
emetic and catWtic, and in Brazil are used as remedies for 
snake-bites, though, according to Martins, it is a doubtful re¬ 
medy, owing to the action of the drug being almost as dangerous 
as the snake-poison itself. The species chiefly used are C. an- 
gm/itga and C. densifolia. At one time it was used in Europe as 
a dlvretic and purgative, but owing to its violent action preclud¬ 
ing its use unless in extreme cases, it is now rarely seen in 
legitimate medical practice. 

Ohloggia, or Obiozza, a seaport, N. Italy, province of 
Venice, 15 miles S.S.W. of Venice, built on piles on an island 
pf the same name, and connected with the isthmus of Brondolo 
by a bridge of forty-three arches. The harbour is protected by 
two forts. C. has manufactures of cordage and lace, some ship¬ 
building establishments, a good coasting trade, and an active 
fishery. Pop. 26,732. 

Ohio'nl* and Ghio'nidaa. See Sh»ath-Bilu 

Ohi'oz, Ohi'o. See Seto. 

Chip Hat«. See Brazilian Grass. 

Obipp’eQham (Old Eng. Cyp^hamme, a ‘ market-place ’), 
is a parliamentary and municipal borough, Wiltshire, on the 
bank of the Bristol Avon, hi 


is a parliamentary and municipsil borough, Wiltshire, on the 
left bank of the Bristol Avon, here crossed by a handsome old 
stone brii^e of twenty-one arches, and a station on the Great 
Western line, 13 miles N.E. of Bath. It has some silk and 
woollen gaanufactures; taiming and malting are carried on exten¬ 
sively, and there is a large flourmill. C. Iw a monthly market 
for cattle, and Its cheese-market is one of the most important in 
the empire. Its parish church wm restored (1878) at a cost of 
L6ooa. _ It returns one member to Parliament Pop. (1871) of 
tlie municipal borough, 1387. C. is the place where the Dtmish 
army wintered in 878, when Alfred was in hiding in Athelney. 
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Ohipp'ewajm. See Indians, American. 

Ohiq'ulcUqui Falm (Atiaita^ni/era), a palm of the N. of 
Brazil, which yields the Piassaba Fibre (q. v.). It is an Inhabi¬ 
tant of swampy or flooded lands on the banks of the Rio Negro 
and other Venezuelan and Brazilian rivers. The leaves are used 
in thatching. The fibre, which is twisted into cordage, is ob¬ 
tained from the fibres which hang from the leaf-stalks and cover 
the stem. It is now exported to Britain from Pari. According 
to some writers, Leopoldinia Piassaba is the source of this fibr*. 

Chiquimula, the name of an isthmus on the eastern con¬ 
fines of Guatemala, Central America. Its breadth from the 
Caiibbean Sea to the Pacific is 150 miles, no part of which 
exceeds an elevation of 2000 feet. 

Chira'ta, or Chirett'a, the Ophelia Chirata, a plant used in 
medicine, belonging to the natural order Gentianacea, It is about 
3 feet long, has the thickness of a goosequill, and the opposite 
branches flower in panicles. C. is pullea up by the root and 
dried. It is an excellent bitter tonic, without .astringency. 

Ohiriqui', the name of a river in Costa Rica, Central America, 
whicli flows in a northerly direction, and is received by a deep 
spacious lagoon of the same name, which is separated from the 
Caribbean Sea by an archipelago, also called C. A mountain 
peak in the same state is likewise known by this appellation. 

Ohirr'a Pun'ji, a town on the Khasi Hills, Assam, British 
India, about 30 miles S. o( Shillong, at an elevation of 588 feet 
above the sea. It is tlie headquarters of the Welsh Calvinistic 
mission. .Slone is extensively quarried, and oranges and potatoes 
are grown for export to Calcutta. C. P. is said to be the 
rainiest spot in the woild. 

Ohir'u {Pantholops or Aniilape Ilodgsonii), a species of Ante¬ 
lopes (q. v.) found in Thibet and on the Himalayan plateaux. 
It averages about aj feet in height and 5 feet in length, and 
possesses long annulated horns. A curious soft protuberance 
exists above each nostril. The C, is gregarious m its habits, 
and exceedingly wary and shy. 

Ohis'wick, a thriving village of Middlesex, on the left bank 
of the Thames, 7i miles S.W. of St Paul’s (London), and a 
station on the loop-line of the South-Western Railway. Tlie 
Church of St Nicholas has monuments to Hogarth, Holland the 
actor, Lord Macartney, the Duchesses of Cleveland and Somer¬ 
set, the Countess of Falconberg (Cromwell’s third daughter), 
Sharp the engraver, Ugo Foscolo, and many other eminent 
persons. C. has breweries, coal-wharves, and many hand¬ 
some villas. Here also arc the nursery gardens of the Horticul¬ 
tural Society of London, and close by is Chiswick House, a 
residence of the Duke of Devonshire. Pop. (1872) 8508. 

CMtiue'. The solid parts of insects and other articulate ani¬ 
mals, corresponding to the skeleton of the vertebrata, are mainly 
composed ot this substance, which derives its name from chiton 
(Gr.' mantle ’). It may be obtained by boiling the wing-cases of 
beetles (best those of the cockchafer) with water, alcohol, ether, 
acetic acid, and solution of caustic potash in successioa Thus 
obtained, C. is a white homy substance, retaining the form of 
the texture from which it has been obtained. C. appears to 
beloiw to the group of bodies called Glueosides (q. v.); when 
boilecf with dilute acids, it takes up the elements of water and 
splits into glucose or gpape-sugar and other products. It has 
the composition represented by the formula CaHiaNO^. 

Chi'ton, a genus of Gasteropodous mollusca, forming the type 
of the family Chitonida, These animals are distinguished from 
all othm- gasteropods by the 
possession of a fnulttvaka t s-tti- 
shell, or one consisting of 
eight transverse plates which 
overlap each other. % means 
of the broad ventral f^t, the 
chitons adhere to stones and 
rocks at low-water mark, after 
the fashion of the more fami- _. „ 

liar lampets. The gills form Squamosua. 

a series of lamellar or plate-like organs, situated posteriorly, ana 
between the foot and the * mantle' which ItnA the iheu. C. 
sguamosus U a familiar species, and C. magnifieus is alsb well- 
known. Chitons of large size aM met with on tropical shms. 
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Cbitt'asongi chief town of • district of the seme name in the 
province of Bengal, British India, in the N.Ei. comer of the Bay 
of Beng^ on the Kumafnli river. It is built on the extremity of 
a spur of hills, separating the Kumafnli valley from that of the 
Brahmaputra. On the higher ground are situated the residences 
of the Europeans, while the native quarter occupies the low lands 
along the banks of the river. C., formerly call^ Islamabad, was 
selected by the Portuguese early in the i6th c. as one of their first 
settlements in this region, and was named by them Xatigam or 
Porto Grande, Their energy fostered among the natives a liking 
for a seafaring life, and to this day C. owns a great many of the 
native craft that trade about the Indian seas, and supplies a large 
proportion of the native seamen employed in the Indian marine 
and merchant service under the name of * Lascars.’ After C. 
passed into the bands of the English (1760) its prosperity gradu¬ 
ally declined, as the produce of the country found its way to 
Calcutta through the Sunderbunds, though it still continued to 
build and own a fleet of native vessels, generally styled Parriaks, 
But in 1864 some European merchants began to settle in the 
place, and its former inosperity is again reviving. In ihy.t it 
expoited 104,565 tons of rice. During the PMt three years 
{1876-79) a portion of the jute crop of lower Bengal has been 
sent heic for shipment instead of to Calcutta, and this trade is 
likely to increase. The tea-plant also flourishes, and there is 
now a considerable tea trade. The wood used in the construc¬ 
tion of native vessels is called jarool, which, in water, is quite 
as durable as teak. Pop. (1872) 20,604, among whom are some 
descendants of the original Portuguese families.—The distrut of 
C. is flat for about 20 or 30 miles inland, and almost every foot 
of soil is cultivated. Round the villages are some fruit-trees, 
but there is no jungle till you reach the hills where the tea 
estates lie. Area 2498 sq. miles; pop. <1872) 1,127,402. 

Obittagong Wood, the timber of several Indian trees, 
especially Cedrela Toona and Chickrassia tabularis. C. \V. is 
valued in India for nearly all the purposes to which mahogany 
is applied in Britain, more especially when veined and mottled. 
Eumiture made from it is light and beautiful, but apt to warp In 
dry weather. 

Obittor', two strong towns in India are so named.—1. C. in 
the district of N. Arcot, province of Madras, 80 miles \V. of 
Madras, on the right bank of the Puni, a feeder of the Palar, 
came into the possession of the British in 1801. Some remark¬ 
able ancient tombs were discovered in the neighbourhood, not 
unlike the Druidical remains in Britain. In the hot season 
(sometimes 140* in the sun) the river and tanks are dried up, 
and fever, ague, and dysentery prevail.—2. C., formerly the 
capital of the state of Odeypore, is about 270 miles S.W. of 
Agra, with numerous temples and buildings of note, including 
two richly carved towers of white marble dedicated to Siva, 
The fort stands on a steep isolated rock overlooking the town, 
and was once among the strongest in India, 

Oblu'M is the name of several small places in Italy, of which 
the most Important are—i. O. do Peoio, a town in the pro- 
vince of Cuneo, N. Italy, 8 miles S.E. of Cuneo, with manu¬ 
factures of silk and glass. Pop. 5900,—2. O. San-Miobele, a 
village in the province of Turin, N. Ital^, on the Dorea Ripense, 
at the foot of Mount Picheriano, on which stands the once famous 
Benedictine abbey of San-Micheu, now a hospice for travellers, 
and the place of burial of the Sardinian kings.—3. 0 . Sclafani, a 
town of Sicily, province of Palermo, 33 miles S.S. W. of Palermo, 
with apop. (1872) of 6840.—4. O., a village of N. Italy, province 
of Udine, at die southern base of the Comic Alps, on the Fella, 

. and on the highway from Villack to Venice. 

Obiu'ai, a town of Central Italy, province of Siena, 37 miles 
S.E. of Sientk, known in antiquity under the name of Clusium, 
one of the twelve Etrurian republics. It b historically famous 
as the residence of Lars Porsena. On the fall of the Roman 
Empire it was utterly destroyed. The whole valley in which it 
lies {yed di CUana) was depopulated, and the place became a 
pestilential swamp. But in modem times, with improved drain¬ 
age, C. is again thriving. The excavations of the last forty 
years have resulted in the recovery of a vast number of Etruscan 
remains, which are to be seen in the town’s museum and also in 
Florence. , 

OUw'alfy (Fr. cAePalerie, from ekevalier, and hence literally 
toeaning cavalry, in which sense the word is still occasionally 


used in romantic poetry) was a development under tbe auspices 
of the Christian Church of the ancient 'Teutonic custom, by which, 
after preparatory exercises, and ordeals of skill and courage, the 
youthful warrior was ceremoniously presented to the tribal as¬ 
sembly, and devoted to the public service. It must not be sup* 
posed, however, that the Church took advantage of an existing 
institution, and adapted it to the defence of the faith against the 
heathens of the middle ages. The fascination of adventure, the 
excitement of travel and combat, the passionate, if somewhat 
blind, veneration for woman, even the devotion to religion, then 
universally symbolised for Europe in one Church of splendid 
ceremonim and splendid piety; these were all strong, natural 
feelings, which the white dress, the fast and confession, the 
purification by water of the neophyte in C., his blessing by the 
priest, and his oath to defend the Church, served in some mea¬ 
sure to express. Of necessity the knights were not free from the 
superstitious intolerance of their age; their gatron saints and 
the Virgin Mary inspired them to acts of great cruelty and in* 
justice. So also, as is seen in the degradation of the phrase 
'par amour,’ the love of woman in the abstract, and the defence 
of widows and orpban.s, often lapsed into guilty intrigue, although 
the JJame des Belles Ccusines had proved to yean de Saintle that 
it was only true devotion to, and secret service of, one lady that 
could keep him free from the seven deadly sins. Even when 
this did not occur, the extravagant fancy of the lady sometimes 
imposed useless dangers on the knight, as in the combat against 
odds, the combat without arms, &c., while the absurd discus¬ 
sions of the Courts of Love {e,g., on the question whether the 
most meritorious love was founded on report or on eyesight) 
readily degenerated into false notions of morality, married 
women being frequently chosen by the knights. This immor¬ 
ality increased after the Crusades, and grossly stains the fabliatuc 
of Barbazan and Legrand and Tirante le Blanc (Valencia, 
1480); while even the higher-class chronicles of Amadis de 
Gaul and Sir Thomas Malory’s Mart dArthur (1470) are 
not free from bad morals. Much of the literature of C., how¬ 
ever, belongs to the decline of the institution, and may have 
been written more for amusement than for history. The general 
tournaments, whether d Foutrance or with blunted weapons (the 
wooden spear-heads were called rackets), the special fas d’armes, 
and the judicial combats (in which the preux ehevalrer might al¬ 
ways appear for the party without champion) no doubt fostered 
militaiy skill, and gave the sanction of public renown to the 
duties of C. One of the most notable of these p>as, mentioned 
by Froissart, in whose histoiy is the best contemporary account 
of military C., was the Just of St Inglebert, or Sandting Fields, 
at which three French knights withstood all comers. The 
custom of tournaments was shaken by the death in the lUta 
of Henri II, of France (1559). The course of education in C. 
began when the {about the age of twelve) was pla^d in the 
household of some knight or at llie royal court, where he learned 
the use of horses and of arms, the art of hunting, and the duty 
of serving at table. There was a gentleman-page in the ftonil t 
of Buccleuch so late as the beginning of the l8th c. The page 
became a squire (Old Fr. escuyer, from Lat. scutarius, the scutum 
or ‘ shield ’-bearer), who acted as groom and personal attendant 
on the knight, was entitled himself to cariy a shield, and from 
whom the social accomplishments of the time were expected. If 
an esquire took a prisoner, the ransom belonged to his ma.ster. 
Later on, there arose a class of independent esquires, who, 
though never entitled to wear gilded spurs or a complete hau¬ 
berk, had their own armorial bearings, and led their followers 
to battle under a pennoncele, or small triangular banner. At the 
age of twenty-one the squire received the accolade, or stroke of 
knighthood, generally from the knight he had served. This 
ceremony, performed sometimes on field of battle, often in 
church, or at a cour pUnibre, consisted in the squire, who had 
laid aside bis brown coat and put on armour, receiving helmet, 
sword, and spurs, and being dubbed ' Sir ’ or ‘ Messire,’ ‘ iri the 
name of God and St Michael,’ or with some other religious 
formula. Knighthood was a military rank, and confertea the 
right of assembling, and leading under a swallow-tailed pennon, 
at least 1000 men. Hence the power of conferri^ it was 
latterly monopolised by sovereigns; the knighting of Francis I. 
by Bayard being alto^ther exceptional. 'The surcoat, and the 
triangular heater or buckitr shield (both of which bore the 
scutcheon of the knight), the dagger of mercy, the crest and 
device (which, like the scutcheon, became hereditary), were cha. 
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racteristic parts of the knight’s equipment. When the knights^ 
bachelor liad in many cases become poor advebturers, living on 
the spoils of war or of the tourney, the order of knl^ht-banneret 
was instituted. This was chiefly a military distinction, con* 
fined to knights of wealth and positfen who could bring to the 
field fif^ men-at-arms with corresponding archers and crossbow¬ 
men. It was conferred by the commander-in-chief, who ordered 
the forked tails of the pennon to be cut off, thus converting it 
into a rectangular banner. In England a 'banneret’ was one 
who had received knighthood on a Mid where the royal standard 
was displayed. The English order of the Garter was instituted 
by Edward III. after the jealousy of Philippe VI. had destroyed 
his project of a Round Table at Windsor. The courts of Europe 
introduced man^ ornamental titles, which were conferred on 
royal or noble infants by right of blood as well as on capable 
knights; and the degree of baronet, invented by James I. osten¬ 
sibly to encourage the settlements in Nova Scotia and Ulster, 
being hereditary, was quite opposed to the principles of C. 
Disgrace of knights occurred on conviction of a heinous crime, 
or on defeat in the appeal to the judgment of God by single 
combat. Besides the loss of spurs and swords, peculiar bear¬ 
ings, called abatements, were given by the heralds to disgraced 
knights. C. first came into definite shape at the end of the lotli 
c. ; its most brilliant period was in the r4th c., and it speedily 
dedined before the introduction of regular mercenary troops, a 
movement initiated by Charles VII. of France (1445). S®* 
Waller Scott’s Etsa^ on C. in C., Romance, and the Drama ; 
St Palaye’s Ckevalerte, consuUrSe eomme un EtaUissement Politique 
et MilUairt (Par. 175^81); and Busching’s Kitienseit una Ritter- 
wesen (2 vols. Leip.s. 1823). 

Obiv'alry, Cotirt of, a court of which the Earl Maishai 
and Lord High Constable were judges. When it was merely 
a court of honour, the Earl Marshal presided aione, but both 
judges sat when it was a criminal court. This jurisdiction was 
established by Edward III., but when it was found to encroach 
on Uie common l.aw, its sphere was defined by Richard II. 
It gave relief in matters of honour to such of the nobility and 
gentry as proved that they had been oppre.ssed, and it guarded 
the < distinctions of degrees and of quality. It is now quite a 
thing of tlie p.tst. 

OMtrass'o, a town in tlie province of Turin, N. Italy, on the 
left bank of the Po, 15 miles N.E. of Turin by railway, has 
manufactures of earthenw.are, soap, and bricks, and is noted for 
its lampreys. The French razed the fortifications of C. in 
1804. Pop. (1871) 7841. 

Chive, or Give (Allium Schanoprasum), a plant of the 
natural order Liliacece, and a cogener of the leek and onion. See 
Allium. It is a native of marshy or flooded places in Europe 
and Asia, and is a rare plant of Britain, It is, however, a com¬ 
mon garden vegetable, used for flavouring soups and dishes, in 
much the same way that onions are. 

Otiz'erot, or Bu'rin, a name applied to several communities 
scattered over Sermoyer, Arbigny, Boz, and Ozan, communes 
of the department of Ain, and the arrondissement of Bourg-en- 
Bresse, canton Pont de Vault. Like the.Marans of Auvergne 
and the Lyzelards of St Omer, they do not intermarry with their 
neighbours, who hold them in contempt. They are chiefly 
labourers, cattle-breeders, and butchers, and are both industrious 
and srich. The women are fair, pretty, with quick black eyes, 
and form rather inclined to roundness. An incredible legend 1 
gives them a Saracenic origin. The Sermoyers, in particular, I 
have come into collision with their neighbours about the pastures 
of the Sadne. 

Ohlad'ni, Smst Tlorenz Friedricb, the founder of the 
true theory of acoustics and music, was bom, November 30, 
1756, at Wittenberg. He travelled for many wars through 
Germany, Holland, France, Italy, Russia, and Denmark, ex- 
pounding his discoyerics in popular lectures, and died, April 3, 
1827, at Breslau. His principal works w — Entdeckungen 
iiber die TheoriedesKlanget {iq%q) ; Akustih (1802, 2d ed, 1830); 
Neue Beitrdge JUr Akustik (1817}; Seitriige tur praJU. Akustik 
und tur Lehre vom Instrumentenbau (1822). See Bernhardt’s 
Dr Ernst C., der Akustiker (Wittenb, 1856). 

Ohl s en a ’ceeB, a small order of* Dicotyledonous trees and 
shrubs, containing only eight species, alt natives of Madagascar. 
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Sarcolana and Leptolana are examples of tile genera, of which 
there are four described, but the properties or uses of none of the 
species are known. They are closely allied to Sterculiaceee. 

Chlamyph'onis, a Mnus of Edentate (q. v.) mammals 
(see also Armadillo) allied to the Dasypodida or armadilloes 
of S. America, and represented 
by the species C. truncatus of 
Chili, the average length of 
which is about 6 inches. The 
C. is sometimes known as the 
' pichiciago.’ As in other 
armadilloes, the integument se¬ 
cretes bony plates, and these Chlamyphotu* truncatus. 
are disposed in C. in the form 

of an armour-casing of square plates, investing the top of the 
head, back, and hind quarters, the plates terminating abruptly 
at the hind quarters. The other parts of the body are covered 
with a silky fur. The feet are provided with strong claws adapted 
for digging. The tail is scaly, and is generally applied closely to 
the belly; but it has been suggested that it may be used for 
throwing out the earth behind the animal as it burrows forwards. 

Ohlo'picki, Joseph, a Polish soldier and patriot, was born 
in Galicia in 1772, and fought under Kosciusko in 1787. He 
subsequently served under Bonaparte, commanding the Polish 
legion at Eylau and Friedland during the Russian campaign. 
In 1814, on his return to Poland, he was well received by tlie 
Czar Alexander; but when the Polish insurrection of 1830 broke 
out, he was called upon by his countrymen, and made Dictator. 
The following year he resigned the office, on account of differences 
with colleagues of more extreme views. After the insurrection 
was crushed, he retired into private life. He died at Cracow, 
30th September 1854. 

Oblo'ral is a substance which of late years has become of 
great importance on account of its narcotic properties. It was 
discovered by Liebig in 1832, but was first employed in medicine 
many years later by I.iebreich. To prepare C. dry chlorine gas 
is passed into alisolute alcohol as long as it is absorbed. The 
resulting liquid is then mixed witli three times its volume of 
sulphuric acid, and allowed to remain for some time at rest, when 
it separates into two layers. The upper of these is C. ; it 
is siphoned oil and purified by rectification. C. is a colourless 
liquid, possessing a peculiar and disagreeable odour and taste. 
Its specific gravity is i'8o2, and it boils at 99'fi®. Its compo¬ 
sition is represented by the formula CjCIjOH. C. is Aldehyde 
(CjIIsOH) (q, v.), in whicli thiee atoms of hydrogen are replaced 
by clilorine. C. unites with water to form a crystalline hydrate 
(CjCljOHHtO). This hydrate is the preparation of C. used in 
medicine. Administered internally or hy subcutaneous injection 
in doses of about 30 grains, it speedily procures sleep. IVeated 
with alkalies, C. splits into formic acid and cliloroform—a decom¬ 
position which by many has been supposed to occur in the body, 
thus explaining the therapeutic action of C. On account of the 
high pnee of alcohol in this country (owing to the duty), C, is 
chiefly manufactured on the Continent. 

Chlorautha'oeaa, a natural order of Dicotyledonous plants, 
natives of tropical regions. There are about fifleen species, which 
possess aromatic stimulant properties. The roots of CUorantkus 
offleinalis and C. brachystaehys are used in Java os stimu- 
knts in malignant fevers, &c., and as anti-spasmodics. The 
flowers of C, inconspicuus (the ‘chu-Ian’ of the Chinese) are 
used in China to give the ' cowslip flavour ’ to tea. Species of 
Hedyosmum are used in the W. Indies for much the same medical 
purposes as Chloranthus. 

Ohlo'rate of Potash is the potassium salt of chloric acid 
(IlClOs), and has become of importance in the manufacture of 
fireworks, of oxygen gas for the Lime Light (q. v.), and of Safety 
Matches (q. v.}. Its composition is represented by the formula 
KCIO3. It is prepared commercially by acting upon a warm 
solution of chloride of potassium, in which slaked lime is sus¬ 
pended, with chlorine gas, when in addition to C. of P., chloride 
of calcium is produced— 

m + ^ -k 3CaH,Oi - K^, -k 3^Clj -k 3H,0. 

Chloride Chlorine. Slaked lime. Chlorate Chloride Water, 

of of of 

potsniua. potuh. calcium. 
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The Boltttlon containing the two salts is evaporated, and when 
suiiicientlv concentrated, allowed to cooL C of P. being far 
less soluble than chloride of calcium, crystallises out and leaves 
the latter salt in solution. C. of P. gives up the whole of its 
oxygen when heated, a reaction which is turned to account in 
the preparation of that gas. 

2KCIO, = 2KCI + 3O, 


Chlnrate 
of pot&sh. 


Chloride 
of potassium. 


Oxygen. 


Mixed with charcoal, sulphur, or other oxidisable substances, 
it forms explosive or combustible mixtures, largely used in pyro- 
techny. C. of P. is also employed in medicine. 

Ohlorina'etry is the process by which the available chlorine 
in bUachingpowder or chloride of lime is determined. By avail¬ 
able chlorine is understood the chlorine which is set free when 
the bleaching powder is treated with an acid. The following is 
one of the many chlorimetric methods which are in use : it de¬ 
pends upon the oxidising properties of chlorine in presence of 
water. When arsenious acid is added to a solution of chioiiJc 
of lime, the chlorine in the latter by removing hydrogen from 
the water sets free oxygen, which in the nascent state converts 
the arsenious acid (AsjOs) into arsenic acid (As,Oj). Thus 


Arsenic 

acid. 


Arsenious Water. Chlorine. Hydro- Arsenic 

acid. chloric acid. 

acid. 

From the amount of atsenious acid which can thus be converted 
into arsenic acid by a given weight of chloride of lime, the 
quantity of available chlorine in the latter can be determined. 
The actual process is as follows :—10 grammes of the bleaching 
powder to be tested are rubbed in a mortar with water, the 
mixture decanted into a flask, and the mort.ar rinsed out with 
water, which is also put into the flask. TIic contents of the flask 
arc then diluted till tliey occupy l litre. Next a standard 
solution of arsenious acid is prepared by warming 6'972 grammes 
of the acid with a solution of lo grammes of dry carbonate of soda, 
till it is dissolved. The solutiem when cold is diluted to 1 litre. 
The solutions having been thus prepared, 50 cubic centimetres 
of the chloride of lime solution (equivalent to 0’5 grammes by 
weight) are placed in a flask or beaker, and the solution of 
arsenious acid gradually added from a burette, till a drop of 
the mixture ceases to strike a blue colour, when placed on a slip 
of paper which has been soaked in starch paste to which a little 
iodide of potassium lias been added. When this point has been 
reached, all the available chlorine in tlie bleaching powder has 
been used up to oxidise the arsenious acid. With the above 
quantities every cubic centimetre of the arsenious acid solution is 
equivalent to i per cent, of available cbloriiie, hence the number 
of cubic centimetres added to the chloride of lime also represents 
the percentage of available chlorine in the latter. 

\ 

Cblo'rine is one of the non-metallic elements, and under ordi¬ 
nary conditions is gaseous. It was discovered in 1774 by 
Scheele, and was called by him dephlogisiicaled muriatic acid. Sir 
Humphrey Davy first recognised its true nature, and gave it the 
name of chlorine from the Greek word chloros, signifying pale 
green. 

C. occurs in nature in combination with metals : chloride of 
«odium or common salt being its most abundant compound. C. 
may be obtained by heating hydrochloric acid with oinoxide of 
- manganese, water and chloride of manganese being the other 
products of the reaction— 

4HCI + MnO, = MnCl, + 2H,0 -h Cl, 


Hydeochio- Binoxide of Chloride of Water. Chlorine, 

rie add. mansanese. manganese. 

also, and more economically, by heating a mixture of common 
salt, sulphuric add, and binoxide of manganese— 

j^ag 4 - ^,S(^ + MnO, M11SO4 + NaaSO^ 4 - 2H.O -h Cl, 

Chloride Sulphuric Binoxide Sulphate Sulphate Water. C 1 )Io- 

of acid. al of of rine. 

sodium. a manganeie.' manganeie. soda. 

C at ordinary temperature is a greenish-yellow gas, highly irritat- 
^ to the lungs and mucous membranes, and exerting a corrosive 


action on all oiganUed tissues. It is soluble to a considerable 
extent in water, and forms with that liquid, at a temperature of 
o’ C., a ctysUl^e compound (ClaioH, 0 ). Under a pressure 
of four atmospheres C. condenses to a yellow liquid, out this 
liquid has never been frozen. C. is not it^f comtmatible, but is 
a supporter of combustion. A candle burns with a smoky flame 
when jplunged into it. Copper and antimony, in a state of fine divi¬ 
sion, Ignite spontaneously when introduced into the gas. C. has 
a very strong affinity for hydrogen, and forms with it an Im¬ 
portant compound called hydrochloric acid. A mixture of C. 
and hydrogen may be made in the dark without combination 
taking place, but if this mixture be ignited, an electric spark 
pas.sea tnrough it, or even be brought into sunlight, the two gases 
combine with a powerful explosion. The bleaching properties 
of C. are entirely due to its strong affinity for hydrogen. 
Moistened coloured fabrics at once lose their colour if piling^ 
into C., but unless they be moist no effect is produced. The 
reason for this is, th.-it the C. seizes on the hydrogen of the water 
to form hydrochloric acid, whilst oxygen (the other constituent of 
water) in the nascent state combines with the colouring matters, 
forming colourless compounds. C. is employed in immense 
quantities in the manufacture of Bleaching Powder (q. v.). Dif¬ 
fused in small quantities in the air, it is an admirable disinfectant, 
C. forms important compounds with the other elements, which 
will be considered elsewhere. Its compounds with oxygen are for 
the greater part unstable and readily explosive. C. has an 
atomic weight of 35 ’S, and the symbol for its atom is Cl. 

Cbloroc'odon, a genus of Natal climbing plants belonging 
to the natuiul order Astlepiadacea. The roots, C. IVhitei, are used 
by the native tribes under the name of ‘ mundi ’ or ‘ mindi ’ as a 
stomachic. 

Chlor'oform is a substance of immense value to the surgeon 
as an amesthetic. It was discovered almost simultaneously by 
.Soubeiran in France and by Liebig in Germany in 1831, The 
laiter chemist, lieliering it to be a compound' of carbon and 
clilorine, gave it the name of prrehloride or terchloride of carbon ; 
but in 1835 Dumas discovered its true composition, and observ¬ 
ing that wiien treated with caustic potash, formic acid and 
chloride of potassium resulted, gave it its present name of C. 
Its anxsthctic properties were first recognised by Simpson and 
Bell. 

C. is obtained by distilling a mixture of water, lime, chloride 
of lime (bleaching powder), and alcohol, when it passes over 
along with water, and is caught in the receiver. Being much 
heavier than water, C. is readily separated from it by decantation ; 
it is next washed with water to remove alcohol, and later with a 
solution of carbonate of potash ; afterwards it is dried wish chlo¬ 
ride of calcium and rectified. C. is a colourless mobile liquid of 
sp. gr. I ‘48, and boils at 60'8’ C. ; it has a pleasant odour and 
sweet taste. It is an excellent solvent of caoutchouc, phos¬ 
phorus, iodine, fats, many alkaloids, &c. Good C. is known by 
the following characters ;—It should produce no colour when 
agitated with oil of vitriol, and no turbidity when mixed with 
a little water; a few drops evaporated on the hand should leave 
no unpleasant odour. C. contains carbon, hydrogen, and chlo¬ 
rine, and has the composition expressed by the formula CHClz. 

For the use of C. as a medicine, see AN.*STHEstA. 

Ghlor'ophyll, literally leaf-green (Gr. chlords, green ; phyllon, 
leaf), the substance in the cells of Blants (q. v.) which gives -the 
green colour to the leaves, stems, Ac., of plants. In the higher 
plants C. occurs in grains, eacli grain consisting of a plastic 
material and the colouring matter. According to Sachs, starch is 
formed by the C. granules; but this view, like many others of the 
same botanist, rests more upon imagination than fact. Withdrawn 
from the action of light the plant develops no_C., and it has 
also been found that the presence of iron is essential to its fonha- 
lion. At one time it was believed to be only present m plants, 
but it is now known to give the green colour to Hydra viridis, 
Sientor, &c. The very various and often contradictory views 
which are held regarding it may be found stated in Brown's 
Manual, pp. 23-33, •‘i>»chs’ Lchrbuck, and in other 

recent works. 

Ohlo'ropB. See Corn-Fly and Wheat-Fly. 

Ohloro'sis, 'green sickness,’ 'pallor of virgins,' is a peculiar 
[ foim of Aiuemia (q, v.), common in young girls about the age of 
I puberty, characterUed by excess of serum in the blood, di- 
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mkiatiao the red blood corpuscles. The coUtotenaiice is of i 
waxy hue, the appetite is depraved, and there is irregular 
mmstruation. The proper treatment consists in restoring the 
functions of the body by good food, plenty of fresh air, and the 
use of iron tonics. 

Obloro'sla, in botany, a disease of plants, consisting of a poliid 
comytion, ‘ in which the tissues are weak and unable to contend 
agairist severe changes, and the cells are more or less desti¬ 
tute of chlorophylL' It may exist in plants exposed to direct 
light, and often the best culture will not restore the health of 
the plant. It is often beyond cure, but the best remedy, accord¬ 
ing to Mr Berkley, Is to water the plant with a very weak solu¬ 
tion of sulphate of iron. 

Ghloroaper'meSB, one of three divisions of Alga or sea¬ 
weeds, comprising three species, which have green spores; most 
of them have also green fionds. 

Oho'card, or Choqusrd, the name given to a genus of 
Corvida or crows, allied to the choughs, but possessing a shorter 
bill than the last-named genus, lire Alpine crow [^Pyrrhoctrax 
Atpinus) is the typical species of this genus. 

Oho'co, a name given in the U. S. of Colombia, S. 
America, to a province and a bay. The first lies on the coast 
of the Pacific, in the state of Cauca, and has for its principal 
tovm Novita. The second forms the S. part of the Gulf of 
Darien. 

Cho’colate (Sp. chocolate, from Mexican chocolatl: choco, 
‘ cocoa,’ and latl, ' water ’), the ground seeds of Theobroma Cacao 
|. (see Cocoa) made into a paste 

i wk, ^ and mixed with sugar and vari- 
ous spices, and then formed into 
— moulds and allowed to harden. 

™ It is eaten cither solid, or dis- 
solved in hot water, and taken 

tr like tea or cocoa. It is exten- 

sively used, especially on the 
Continent, and its nourishing 
Wmf i|ualities were proved during 

WBe the siege of Paris in 1870-71, 

* when it formed a great portion 

Mr "f the food of the inhabitants. 

Chocolate Tree. f* 's adulterated with rice, meal, 

oatnie.al, flour, starch, &c., and 
(ritli bcnjtoin, storax, &c., in place of v.milla and the other spices 
used to flavour it. 

tHio'colate Root. See Geum. 

.,,Ohoir (Fr. chocur, L.al. chorus, sec CilORUSl, that part of a 
cathedi-al extending eastward fiom the nave to tlie altar, and in¬ 
cluding the whole area set apart for the celebration of the ser- 
’tiees of the church. It is generally raised, at least, one step 
above the nave, and around its sides are rows of seats or stalls. 
The term is also applied to the staff of choristers or singers of a 
cMhedral or church. 

^oir-screen, a partition of open work in wood or stone sur¬ 
rounding the C., and separating it from the nave and side 
"aisles. It is often encircled with niches, statues, &c., which 
are'sometimes coloured and gilt. 

Ghoi'aetil, an ancient French family, which takes its name 
from the lands of C. in Champagne. According to Viguier, its 
founder was a certain Comte de Bassigny and de Boulogne-sur- 
Mer, who flourished in the loth c.; but le Laboureur, whose 
opinion is more weighty, considers the family an offshoot of the 
old'Comtes de Langres. It was in time divided into four great 
benches—C.-Beaupr^, C.-Gouffier, C.-Praslin, and C.-Stain- 
viUft-—all of which are historically conspicuous, and furnished 
soldiers, prelates, and statesmen to th«r country. The last, 
however, which originated in the marriage of a C.-Beauprd (d. 
I7ii)with his cousin-german Nicole de Stainville, maybe rc- 
g.arded as the most illustrious. To it belongs Rtlenne Rraitpoi^ 
Due de 0 ., the ablest and most patriotic French statesman in 
the latter half of the l8th c. He was bom 28th June 1719. 
After serving as Comte de Stainville with credit in the wars 
with Austria, he obtained the favour of the reigning mistress 
of Louis XV., Madame de Pompadour, and, through her, eras 
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appointed ambassador to Rome and Vienna (1756), and raised 
to the dignity of Due de C. (1758). Under her he became 
in realitv Prime Minister of France, and made hinuelf very 
popular by a series of able diplomatic measures. He arranged 
the ‘ Family Compact’ of the Bourbon sovereigns, secured for 
his country at the disastrous close of the war in 1763 better 
terms than had been expected, extended French commerce and 
influence especially in the W. Indies, where Domingo, Mar¬ 
tinique, and Guadeloupe rose into importance, expelled the 
Jesuits (1764), and almost succeeded in freeing the Church of 
France from papal authority. For some years alter the death 
of Madame de Pompadour, his influence in France and Europe 
continued great, and he was nicknamed by the Empress of 
Russia Lc Cocker de I’Europe (' The Driver of Europe ’). The rise 
of Madame Dubarry proved fatal to C.’s power, however, and 
he was compelled (1770) to retire to his estate at Chanteloup. 
His advice in political matters was frequently taken in the early 
part of the reign of Louis XVI. He died May 7, 17S5. See 
the MAnoires de M. le Due E. F. de C., krits lui-mtme, 
and Soulavie’s Memoire de M. le Due E. F. de C. 

Ohoke-damp remains in coal mines after an explosion of 
fire-damp, and consists of Carbonic Acid (q. v.). 

Obolting, in the human subject, may be caused by any sub¬ 
stance, os a piece of meat, being arrested in its passage down¬ 
wards, before it reaches the stomach, and producing suffocaticn 
by pressing on the Trachea (q. v.) or Larynx (q. v,), or by 
spasm of the muscles of those parts. Unless the obstruction 
be removed it may speedily produce death. The patient should 
be made to vomit by tickling the back part of his throat, or 
should try to force the substance down into the stomach by 
drinking water. 

Ohol'era, most probably from cholas, (he bowels, and rheo, to 
flow, IS one of the most fatal diseases known to man. The sud¬ 
denness of the attack, the severity of the symptoms, and the 
great mortality of those affected, all tend to render it one of tlie 
most dreaded of diseases. The most piomincnt symptoms of C. 
are vertigo, a feeling of oppression in the prsecordial region, 
nausea, vomiting, griping pains in tlie alxlomen, frequent wateiy 
purging (the stools resembling rice-water), su[)pression of urine, 
and profuse perspiration. As the disease advances, there is 
coldness of the extremities; the skin of the hands and feet be¬ 
comes shrivelled and dusky; the eyes sunken, the features pinched, 
cramps are felt in the Umbs; there is oppressed breathing, in- 
ten.se thirst, rapid and small pulse, and sepulchral voice; the 
skin becomes cold and clammy, and a peculiar sickly odour is 
exhaled from the body, breath, and ejections. Reaction may 
supervene, or the disease may terminate within a few hours in 
fatal collapse. The early Sanskrit writers describe a disease 
called ‘ Vishuka,' the symptoms of which aie identical with those 
of C. Hippocrates and Galen describe a similar disease in 
Europe, and Whang-shooho in China. Caspar Correa, a For- 
tuguese, was the first European who described an epidemic out¬ 
break in Hindustan in 1503, and Sydenham states that C. 
morbus was raging in London in 1676. C. is endemic in the 
valley of the Ganges, and in all the large towns along the sea- 


the exceptions being remote islands and isolated populations. 
Great Britain has been visited four times within the present cen¬ 
tury (1831-32, 1848-49, 1853-54, and 1865-66). The first and 
second epidemics were the most fatal, and they were follpwed ' 
by many important sanitary improvements. The second epidemic 
cost England and Wales 55,181 lives; the third, 24,516; and 
the fourth, 15,669. 

In 1866 there were 1170 deaths from C. in Scotland; several 
counties escaped, and in many the cases of C. were sterile. 
Aberdeen, Forfar, Fife, and Edinburgh were those most severely 
visited. The ravages of C. had been so destructive in Europe, that 
an international sanitary conference was held at Constantinople 
in 1866, and a second at Vienna in 1874, to determine swarding 
(lie origin, transmissibility, and prophylaxis of the disease. 
Tlie late conference was attended by delegates from every l&iro- 
pean state, and also from Egypt and Persia. U. is propagated 
along the highways of human mterconrse, and its disseminatiitti 
besus definite rebiions to thi^ fattercourse. The morbific ageM|. 
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nontuiied in tli« fomtt of C. patitats, produces the same disease 
in othcn: it is probably less active wiben newly evacuated; so 
that excreta ^<^d be«femoved at once, and tainted clothing 
should be washed before the matter is allowed to become dry. 
The poison may enter the system by the respiratory passage from 
its being held in snspension, in connection with gaseous emana¬ 
tions, from C. dejecta in a confined atmosphere; or as an im¬ 
palpable dust ftom dried excreta, and in this form it may be 
carried for a short distance by air currents; or it may enter by 
the digestive passages in connection with food or drink. The 
poison has the property of imparting its infective power to large 
volumes of water, and the danger to which a community is ex¬ 
posed is in exact proportion to the liability of its water supply 
being contaminate with C, excreta. A solitary case may be 
sterile, or may give rise to a general epidemic, according as 
the conditions for propagation are present or absent. The 
dejecta of a C. patient, gaining access by leakage or soakage 
to wells or reservoirs of drinking water, may thus give rise to 
a local or a general epidemic, and the mortality may be com¬ 
prised within a few days, or extended over weeks or months. 
At Mecca, in 1865, where the pilgrims used a singU or common 
water supply, there were 10,000 deaths in about six days; and 
in Zaiuibar, in 1869, where there were many wells liable to 
contamination, there were 10,000 deaths within six weeks. C. 
is propagated to distant localities in a few days by those suffering 
from the disease during the period of incubation ; or by means 
of contaminated clothing, the morbific matter being capable of 
producing its effects after fifteen or more days; but there is 
eveiy reason to suppose that excrement-tainted water and air are 
the essential conditions of its local spread. Sanitary and hygienic 
measures, necessary for the maintenance of the general good 
health of a community, are sulTicieut to secure it .against the 
ravage.s of C., and poweis to enforce such measures are vested 
in local authorities. There is no disinfectant known which has 
the power of destroying the germs of the disease, but several are 
of great value, and should be used freely, such a.s chloride of 
lime, cupralum, ferralum, terebinc, &c, Tlicre is no known 
antidote to the disease, but the administration of carbolic acid, 
on the first acces!.ion of symptoms, has been attended with 
favourable result.s. The treatment varies according to the stage 
of the disca.se, and, as it often runs a rapidly fatal course, no 
definite rule can be laid down applicable to all cases. C. being 
a filth di.sease, will disappear when coiiimuiiities are sufficiently 
enlightened to prosecute saniiary improvements. See Macna- 
mara’s TtttUise en Asiatic C. (Lond. 1S70); Supplementary 
Keport for of the Medical OJ/kcr of the Privy Council and 
IjKal (Jovemmetit Board ; Papess concerning the European Rela¬ 
tions of Asiatic C.; and Christie’s C. Epidcmltc in East Africa 
(Lond. 1876}. 

Olloles'teriXLe {koli, bile, and steros, solid) t$ a crystalline 
substance, which was discovered by Conradi in 1775 in human 
gall-stones. It occurs also as a noimal constituent of bile; in the 
brain, spinal marrow, and yolk of egg, and in various morbiil 
growths. It has also been found in plants, in peas, maize, olives, 
&C. C. is readily obtained by boiling cni.shcd biliary calculi 
4 rith alcohol and a little caustic potash, the solution when fil¬ 
tered and evaporated depositing it in nacreous laminse. C. pos¬ 
sesses the properties of an Alcohol (q. v.), and is usually re¬ 
garded as such. I(s comiiosition is expressed by the formula 
C«H 4 i(OI 1 ). 

COiol'et, a town in the department of Malnc-et-Inire, France, 
«n the Maine, 32 miles S.S. W, of Angers by railway, has large 
manuftetures of cambric, calicoes, flannels, &c., and an active 
trade in com, cattle, and wine. The republicans gained two 
decisive victories at C. during the Vendean war in 1793 - ^f>P- 
(<873} 11,338. 

Clb.oIu.'lA) an ancient town of Mexico, state of Puebla, 60 
, miles £.8.]^ of the city of Mexico, on the tableland of Ana- 
hiuc, said 6913 feet above the sea. It was the second largest 
city of Uie Aet«4, and at the time of the Spanish invasion 
30,000 hblues and 400 temples. It is now rich in remains, the 
prinolpal of which is the pyramidal temple of the Quetzalcoatl, 
177 fhtx h|^ noi^suimoonted by a Catholic church. Fop. 500a 

'. O^xt^ibL a village In the protected state of Gwalior, India, 
j ifiMilriin o£ the town of Gulalior, and notable us the plsee" 


wfiere Sir Hugh Cknigh signally defeated the Mahrattas, De¬ 
cember 39, 1843. 

Oto&'dzln, a substance obtained by boiling the cartilages of 
the rilrs, lanrnx, or joints in water for forfy-eight hours, ulow- 
ing the fluid to gelatinise, and treating the residue witl) ether to 
free it from fat. When dry, C. is a hard, homy, translucent 
substance, dissolving in hot water, but insoluble in alcohol or 
ether. It is precipitated W all acids, as well as by alum, ml- 
phate of alumina, acetate of lead, sulphate of copper, ferric and 
ferrous sulphates, and mercurous and mercuric nitrates. It can-, 
not be supposed to exist as C. in the body, but is the chemical 
result of certain substances after prolonged boiling in water. 

Ohondroden'dram, a genus of climbing shrubs belonging to 
the order Mcnispermacea. C. convohmlaccum is the wild grape of 
the Peruvians, so called on account of tliefom^and flavour of its 
fruits being not unlike that of the vine. The bark is used as a 
febrifuge, 

Ohou'etea, an important genus of extinct Brochiopodous 
shellfish, belonging to the family I^oductida. They occur in 
.Silurian and Devonian, but especially in Carboniferous rocks, 
llic shell is concavo-convex, of oblong shape, and with a straight 
hinge-line. A row of tubular spines exists at the binge-area of 
the ventral valve. 

Cho'nos Archipelago consists of two laigc and about 
thirty small islands, which lie along a part of the W. coast off 
Patagonia, and to the S. of the Cliilian island of Chiloe. They ' 
are extremely barren, and are inhabited only by a few tribes of 
Chonos, who live by fishing. 

Cho'pin, Frederic Francis, a Polish musician, was bom 
1st hlarch 1809, near W'ar'.aw, where he studied music under 
Eisner. Exiled after the revolution of 1830, he took up his 
abode in P.iiis. 'I'here he was personally very popular; his 
music also was much admiied, but his health was bad, and he 
suffered much from depression of s]>irits. He visited England 
in 1848, and was most coidially received, but the journey seems 
to have been too much for his strength. He died in Paris, lytb 
Octolier 1849. He wrote largely for the pianoforte, chiefly in 
the form of nocturnes, polonaises, waltze.s, &c. ; his composi¬ 
tions are full of poetry and imagination. A monument was 
erected 10 him at Warsaw in 1S69. See the sketches of Liszt' 
(1853), Barbadctte (zd ed. lS69i, luid Kaiasuwski (1877). 

Obop'in, a liquid measure in use before the present system 
of weights and measures was sanctioned by Act of Parliament. 
It contained in England ^ pint. In Scotland (under the form' 
Chapin or Chappin) the name is still applied to a mea-iare, used 
especially for milk, which is equal to a wine quart. s 

Chora'gic Monuments. The Choregus was tlus Athenian 
citizen appointed by his Lrilie t<J provide the various chorused' 
that took part in the festive and religious celebrations. The 
i Choregus who was thought to have best discharged this duty re¬ 
ceived a tripod as a prize. He h.ad, however, to pay the cost 
not only of the prize itself, but also of erecting a chapel In which 
it was dedicatcef. A street in Athens contained so many of thesi3 
monuments that it was cnllisl the .Street of the Tripods. The 
names of the Choregus and his tiibc were inscribed on die 
monument. 

OhoTale, the psalm or hymn tune of the Protestant cliurches 
of Germany. It nos generally a simple diatonic mclodjr, which 
is sung in unison by the congregation, the harmonies being sup¬ 
plied by the organ, and sometimes by a choir and orchestra. 
The C. appears frequently in the works of the great German 
composers, and notably in those of Johann Sebastian Bach (q. v.), 
Bach’s harmonics to many of the old Church melodies, while 
retaining an ancient form and ancient strict adherence to ru& 
remain unsurpassed and unsurpassable in intrinsic beauty, and 
give to the bare melody wonderful richness and loftiness. «- 

Oho'ral Music, a term applied generally to all- music written 
for a choir or chorus having a number of voices in each part., 
It includes, therefore, oratonos, cantatas, masses, motetts, and 
most anthems, as well as part songs, madrigals, &c., altho^h it- 
is not often used for the latter. See Cho&cs. 

Choral Service, the service of the Church of Fngland M 
rgenerally performed in cathedrals, with intoned response! end 
psalms, and the use of music throughout wherever It it amhorised. 
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Chord, in music, a combination of notes perfonned simvAtane- 
ooslj. Chords may be consonant or dissonant (we Consonance), 
according to whether the intervals between each one of the notes 
of the C. and every other are concords or not The consonant 
chords are those known as ' conunon' chords, and consist of a 
note with a third and fifth above it, or their octaves. When the 
combination is so made that either the third or the fifth are be¬ 
low the fundamental note itself, the C. is said to be inverted. 
Common chords may be built upon all the notes of the scale, but 
the C. of the Mediant (Si or Me) is seldom required, and that of 
Sub-tonic (Mi or Te) has an imperfect fifth, and on this account 
has often been excluded from the list of consonant chords. It is 
so very similar in effect to the much commoner common C. of 
the dominant with the seventh added (' dominant seventh * C.), 
that it is in any case unimportant. Common chords are called 
major or minor, according to the nature of their third. A seventh, 
a ninth, and so on, may be added to the common chords, and dis¬ 
sonant chords thus constructed. All these chords have their inver¬ 
sions like the common chords, and by this means they have im¬ 
mense variety in construction and effect. The ear can take 
pleasure in dissonance as well as consonance, but it cannot dwell 
upon the former os it can upon the latter, and for this reason the 
rules of Harmony (q. v.) prescribe certain resolutions of the 
sevenths, ninths, &c., which require to be attended to in all 
cases except those in which some special effect can be gained by 
disregarding them. One of the most useful dissonant chords 
found in modem music is known as the C. of the diminished 
seventh, and consists of three minor thirds, one above the other, 
os, for example, the Gj^BDF. Besides its own pcculhir effects, 
which vary very much with the notes of the key of which it is 
composed, it offers specially great facilities for modulation. 

Chord, in geometry, is the straight line joining the extremi- 
des of an arc. Tables of chords, so common in old trigonome¬ 
trical tables, are now superseded by tables of sines, which are much 
more convenient for calculating purposes. C. of Curvature is 
any C. of the circle of curvature drawn from the point whose 
curvature is represented by this circle. 

Chor'dadorsalia, a name given to a delicate semi-trans¬ 
parent thread, at first cellular, but afterwards cartilaginous, 
which appears beneath the primitive groove in the early em¬ 
bryo. It is seen in the chick as early as three to eighteen hours 
after incubation. It ultimately contributes to the formation of 
the bodies of the vertebrx, part of it remaining persistent in the 
form of the intervertebral discs. It remains persistent in its 
cartilaginous condition in the lowest or Myxenoid fishes, such 
as in the lancelet or Amphioxus laneeolatus, the lamprey, the 
sharks, rays, and the Chimara. See Embryo. 

Ohor'deo Vocales are the true vocal chords found in 
the lary^ or organ of voice. They are the superior thvro- 
an^tenoid ligaments. Attached by one border to the side of the 
larynx, the other border is free, and by its vibrations, caused by 
the current of air forced upwards through the trachea by the 
Inngs, voice is produced. Sec Larynx, Voice. 

Ohore'afGr. choraa, a dancing or jumping), St Vitus’ Dance, 
is an affection of the nervous system, characterised by peculiar 
tremulous movements of certain of the voluntary muscles espe¬ 
cially of the face and limbs. It generally occurs in children 
from six to sixteen years of age, and is more common in girls 
than boys. C. may be caused by worms, fright, blows, teething, 
&c. It may be regarded as a form of bad health, and the proper 
treatment is to- try to remove the cause by the use of good 
nourishing food, with iron tonics. Special attention should lie 
paid to the bowels. 

Oho'rlon. At an early period of development of the mamma¬ 
lian ovum, the surface is found clothed with a coveri^ having 
numerous villi or shaggy tufts upon it. This is the C. A de¬ 
scription of its further development will be found under Embryo 
and PiACENTA. 

Ohoris'ia is a genus of small prfckly-stemmed trees of S. 
.^e^, belonging to the natural order Stereulioee*. The 
silky hairs which cover the seeds of C. speciosa are used in Brazil 
(where it is known as Aroore df Faina) for stuffing cushions, 
pillows, &C. The tough bark of C. erispiflora is tSed in the 
same country for making cordage. 
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Oliorlov, a flourishing towif of Lancashire, oi| the Chor, tS' 
miles N.B: of Liverpool by nulway, with manufacturas <» 
muslins, calicoes, cotton vam, gingham, and jaconets. Thern 
are also numerous bleachnelds and dye-wdrks, and near the town 
are several coal, lend, and iron mines, and quarries of millstones 
and slates. Pop. (1871) 16,864. 

Ohor'oid, a term applied in anatomy to various textures char¬ 
acterised by a shaggy appearance and a rich supply of blood- 


acterised ^ a shaggy appearance and a rich supply of blood¬ 
vessels. There is the C. plexus (see Cerebrum) and the C. 
coat of the eye (see Eye). 

Cho'rus, in music, signifies both a composition for numerous 
voices and the singers who perform the composition. Choruses 
are commonly parts of some large work, such as an opera or 
oratorio. In the former they are genemlly simple in construc¬ 
tion, and often in three parts only, and have therefore come to 
be mmost contemptible, while in the latter they play a most 
important part, and are correspondingly elaborate. The oratorio 
C. is generally in four parts (soprano, alto, tenor, and bass), but 
in some cases—notably in Bach’s Matthew-Passion and Handel’s 
Israel in Egypt—a double C. is employed. 

Ohoso in Action, a term of English law denoting a thing of 
which no one has actual possession, and to which a right can 
only be constituted bj^legal decree. 

Chon'ans, the name given to the insurgent royalists of Bre¬ 
tagne, from their first leader, Jean Cottereau, a smuggler and 
clogmaker, who inherited the sobi iquet of Cliouan {rhat-huant, 
i.e., screech-owl) from his grandfather, so designated from his 
sad and silent humour. Another explanation of Ihe name refers 
it to tiie signal of danger among tlie smugglers—an iinitation of 
the cry of the screech-owl—which was adopted by the insurgents. 
In 1792 an insurrection was planned by the marquis de la Rou- 
arie in conjunction with the brothers of Louis XVI., and com¬ 
munications were opened up with Cottereau, who had organised 
a band of smugglers. The arrest of the marquis transferred the 
chief control of the movement to Cottereau, and the insurrection 
was henceforth named the CAouanerie. After some short-lived 
successes Cottereau was mortally wounded, 28th July 1794, near 
the wood of Misdon, having proved himself an intrepid soldier 
and a leader of considerable capacity. The movement, however, 
was not suppressed by the death of Cottereau, but under George 
Cadoudal (q. v.) and Charette assumed threatening propor¬ 
tions. The events of the i8th Brumaire dashed the hopes of 
the insurgents, but they were not finally suppressed till 1803, 
some time after the Vendeans had submitted to the First Consul. 
Occasional outbursts of an insurrectionary spirit exhibited them¬ 
selves as late as 1830, following on the insurrection of July. 

^ough, a genus of Corvidte or crows, included in the sub¬ 
family jl\rrhocoraeintt. The C. differs from the true crows in 
having the bill notched slightly 

at its tip. The wings are also —N- 

long and pointed, and the bill 
slender, long, and of curved 
shape. The tarsi arc cither 
scaly or covered with a single 
long plate. Tlie choughs are 
gregarious in habits, and build 
their nests in rocks, steeples, 
and like situations. The Cor¬ 
nish C. {Fregilus graeulus) is 
the best-known species. This 
bird is not now peculiar to 
Cornwall, but may be met with Chough. ♦ 

elsewhere, and usually near * ■ 

the sea-coast. It possesses red legs and bill, and is beiice some¬ 
times named the Red-legged C. or crow. The Cbocard (q. v.J, 
or Alpine crow, is the omy other European^ species of C. The 
Cornish C also ocairs on the Continent, in N. Afirica, Persia^ 
and India. The food consists of grain, berries, and insects. 

Oboya. See Chay Root. 

Obrism (Or. ckrima ', an ‘ ointment ’), the ungueUt cottgecrated 
by the bishops in the Roman Catholic and Greek ChuKhes £»' 
use in the sacraments of baptism, confirmation, ordt^.-end ex-' 
treroe unction: being composed for the firsb thrii||ii||f oil *hd 
balsam (or in uic Greek Church forty differeht splimh' foe the 
idast, simply of oU. - ’ ;■ 







Chough. 
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duis'ome wu « white cloth, which used to b« kid on « 
newly-baptized cUld aft|^ Jt was anointed with Chriein (q. v.), 
doubtless a relic of the white robe with which baptized petsohs 
were clothed in the early Church. See Canpioatz. 

Ohriat is the literal Greek translation {Christos, anointed) of 
the Hebrew word Messiah, and as applied to Jesus it means that 
he was the Messiah expect^ by the Jews. See Messiah, Jesus, 
and Chustology. 

Chriat, Orders of. An order of this name was instituted in 
1205 by Albrecht, Bishop of Riga, to guard the Christians of 
Livonia arainst the heathens. Another was founded by Pope 
John XXII. in 1322, and reformed by Paul V. in 1615 as the 
Order of Jesus and Mary. The Portuguese Order of C, was 
formed in 1317 by Denis, or Dionysius, King of Portugal, from 
the Knights Templars (q. v.), whom Philippe le Bet expelled from 
France. The headquarters of the order were first at Castromarino, 
and afterwards at Tomar, whence they could more easily assail 
the Moorish kingdom of Granada. They shared in the wars with 
the Moors, and m the Portuguese expeditions to India. At first 
they held the hinds they conquered, but thefee were afterwards 
handed over to the Portuguese crown. They stilt exist, and are 
said to possess twenty-six villages. EntVUnce to the order is 
granted only to Catholics of high birth. 

Obxiet, Pictures of. In the records left to us of the life 
of C. there is not a single hint from which we could form the 
faintest conception of his personal appearance. But very soon 
attempts were made to satisfy the natural craving which the 
early Christians must have felt to know the personal appeai-ancc 
of one who was so dear to them. Two apparently contradictory 
views as to what his appearance ought to have been prevailed 
at diiferent periotls, the one being chiefly prevalent as it hap¬ 
pened in the Eastern Church, the other in the Western, but 
without any contemporary controversy, as is sometimes asserted, 
■nie idea most consonant with the feelings of the humble and 
persecuted Christians of the second and third centuries, was that 
expressed in the words of Isaiah liii. 2, ‘ lie hath no form nor 
comeliness, and when we shall see him, there is no beauty that 
we should desire him,’ and the Christians of this period were 
ridiculed by Cclsus for representing their God as of ‘a mean 
aspect.’ But tlie triumph of Christianity in the 4th c. brought 
a reaction, and the tendency then arose to represent him accord¬ 
ing to the words of the Psalm (xlv.), ‘Thou art fairer than the 
sons of men.’ 

The first definite conceptions of C.’s appearance were por¬ 
trayed by fictitious descriptions, of which two especially survive ; 
the first in the letter of Publius Lcntulus, a fabrication of the 
3d c.,' (?) in which C. is described as ‘ a man of lofty stature and 
handsome, with wavy glossy hair, the colour of wine, and goldcu 
at the root, flowing down on his shoulders, and parted in the 
middle; his forehead smootli, his countenance beautiful, with a 
slight blush, and his eyes bright and sparkling; his beard abun¬ 
dant and reddish, not long, but forked.’ Another description 
occurs in the writings of Joaimes Damascenus {8th c.), according 
to which C. was 'stately, with evebrows joined together, 
beantiM eyes, curly hair, black beard, and yellow complexion.’ 
Ihe descriptions, of which these two were doubtless but speci¬ 
mens, were followed by pictures attempting to embody them, 
for the fiuthfuhiess of which various evidence was found, as, e.g., 
that Luke, as well as Pilate, took C.’s likeness, and that Peter 
drew it fiom memory. 

There were various legends also regarding P. of C. said to, 
have been impressed upon cloths. One of these was possessed by 
Abgarus, King of Edessa, who, being afflicted with an incurable 
tHseafie, and having heard of the miracles of C., sent a letter 
tb Mnti asking him to come and heal him, on which he received 
a letter from C. and his portrait impressed on a,cloth. Accord¬ 
ing to another legend, a similar portrait came into the possession 
of Veronica or Bernice, the woman cured by touching C.’s 
garment (Mark ▼.) [otherwise merely a woman of Jerusalem, 
who offered him her veil to wipe his face on the way to Calvary], 
who groitly desired to have his portnut, and found it impressed 
on the diptft with wbldx he dried his face on washing when he 
eome tU him* The woman is manifestly a second invention 
1 :^ out' the first, her name being merely a corruption of 
true image, the name given to the pictore. 
i Iw % pltyai^jiiomy given to C. in his portraits, the type 


of features with Which we are now niost fiuniUar—oval face, 
straight nose, and long curling hair parted in the middle—was 
not invariably adhered to, but was confined to the By^tine 
school of art, and even in it was not constant. ’The fact is, that 
so long as C. was represented like other men, the type of his 
head was, generally speaking, the characteristic head of the 
different nations. He was lelt with a character of his own only 
when the Italian masters of tlie Renaissance, headed by Fra 
Angelico, gave a personal individuality to Uiose about him, and 
then tlie characteristic expression which above all was given to 
him was sympathy. Perhaps the noblest conception of the Son 
of Man which art attained to was that of Leonardo da Vinci, 
in his picture of 'the Last Supper.’ But the attention of the 
great teinters was devoted to depicting the - features of C. 
when dead or glorified rather than wnen alive; the Madonna and 
Child being also a favourite subject. Sec Ltrd Lindsay’s His¬ 
tory of Christian Art (Lond. 1847), The History of Our Lord, 
(1864), by Mrs Jameson and Lady Eastloke, and a secies of 
articles in the Art journal for 1861. 

Ohriat or Chria Oroas Row, the alphabet arraneed in the 
form of a cross, with the letter A at the top and 'L at the foot 

Ohrist'church, a municipal and parliamentary borough and 
seaport in Hampshire, at the confluence of the Avon and the 
Stour (hence its old English name Tkoton-ea, ‘between the 
rivers’), 24 miles S.W. of Soulhamiiton. The priory church 
(restored 1861) dates from the reign of William Rufus, and con¬ 
tains an old sculptured altar-piece said to be one of the finest in 
England. There is also a free grammar-school and commodious 
baiTacks. C. has breweries and some manufactures of watch- 
springs and hosiery. Pop. (1871) 15,415. Roman remains 
have been found in tlie neighbourhood.— C, Bay is a sp^ioiis 
harbour, with a double tide every twelve hours, but is ob- 
stiucted by a moving sand-bar, so that vessels drawing 5 or 6 
feet can only enter at high tide. C. returns one member to Par¬ 
liament. 

Christ-Churcb, one of the cliief towns of New Zealand, and 
capital of tlie province of Canterbury, is situated on the E. coast 
of Middle Island, on Pegasus Bay, to the N. of Banks’ Penin¬ 
sula. It lic.s on the river Avon, 9 miles from the port of Little¬ 
ton by railway, and is also the point where two coast lines of 
railway, from N. and S. respectively, converge, lliere is an 
extensive export trade, chiefly in wool and timber. Pop. (1871) 

0747. 

Chriat-Church, The Cathedral of. The foundation at 
Oxford of C.-C. was projected on a scale of great magnificence by 
Cardinal Wolsey, who in 1526 obtained from Pope Clemqnt Vll. 
a bull for the suppression of twenty-two monasteries, the site of 
one pf which he selected for the erection of a college, to be called 
in honour of himself Cardinal College. On his disgrace in 15291 


of a dean, eight canons, one liuiuired students (to which one 
was added in 1664, by a benefaction from William Thurstone, 
Esq.), eight chaplains, a schoolmaster and organist, eight clerks 
and eight choristers. The canonries, which at first had no 
duties assigned to them, have been from time to time annexed to 
professorships in the university, and no caiionry can now be held 
except by a professor, the archdeacon, or the sub-dean. By 30 
and 31 Viet. cap. 76, the number of canons is reduced to six ; of 
students to eighty, twenty-eight of which are senior students 
with permanent tenure, and fifiy-lwo junior students; twenty-one 
of these fifty-two must be elected from W'estminstcr School, three 
each year on the Wcdnesiiiy before Ascension Day, with a 
tenure of seven years. ITie election to the remaining thirty-ono 
open junior studentships, wliich are tenable for five years, is held 
on the second Saturday in Lent. In 1875 there were II46TnetD;.> 
hers on the books, not including unmairiculated memben of the 
choir. The college has the patronage of ninety benefices. 

Chria'texxmg, as a synonym for Baptism, properly conveyi 
the notion that a person is made a Christian in, or by, that rite t 
and is used in this sense by^tbose who believe in baptismal 
regeneration, but is also used without any such reference. 

OhrUtiaQ, the name of nine Kings of Denmark, of whoAs Oie 
following are the most nouble OhrisUaa I., son of Dletridi, 
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the Lucl^, Count of Oldenbuig end Delmenbbnt, bom in 1426, 
became King of Denmark in 1448, and was King of Sweden 
from 1457 to 1467. He founded the University of Copenhagen 
in 1478, and dira azd May 1481.—Obrietiaii XI., King of 
Denmark and Norway, and Duke of Slesvig-Holstein, surnamed 
the Wicked, was bom at Nyboig, FOnen, ad July 1481. He 
was elected heir-^parent to the throne of Sweden in 1499, and 
became King of Denmark and Norway in 1513. To ally him¬ 
self to the most powerful house in Europe, he married Isabella, 
sister of Kail V., at Copenhagen, 12th August 1515, but he con¬ 
tinued Ills intercourse udth his mistress, Duveke, a beautiful 
l^easant girl of Dutch origin with whom he had become ac¬ 
quainted at Bergen. Meanwhile he sought to develop the trade of 
Denmark, and raise the status of the burgher class, after the model 
of the Netherlands, thereby exciting at once the jealousy both of 
the Hanse towns and of the nobility. His war against Sweden 
(^iS>20} was marked by a horrible massacre known as the 
‘ ^ockholm Blood-bnth,* which roused the Swedes to assert their 
independence under Gustavus Vasa (q. v.). Attacked by the 
Hanse towns, and abandoned by his Danish nobles, C. fled for 
safety and help to Holland (1523), returned and landed in the 
S. of Norway 1531, but was defeated, and taken prisoner at 
Aggerhttus in 1532. He died 2Sth January 1 SS 9 , a c a ptive in 
the castle of Kallundborg in Seclanct.— Cbru'Uaxi Iv., King 
of Denmark and Norway, and Duke of Slesvig-IIolstein, was 
born at Fredricksburg, Seeland, 12th April 1577. After the 
death of his father he was elected by the States to the throne, 
4th April 1588, and undertook the government of the kingdom 
himself in 1596. Though bold and enterprising, his foreign 
policy was unsuccessful, with the exception of his war against 
Sweden (1611-13). Fortune favoured Kim neither in the Thirty 
Years’ Wat nor in his second Swedish war (1643-45); but 
he was, notwithstanding, the most popular sovereign of the 
Oldenburg stock. His legislative and administrative reforms 
were highly beneficial to hts country; he did much for the de¬ 
velopment of trade and commerce, and acquired Tranquebar, the 
first Danish colony in the E. Indies. He died 28th February 
1648.—Obristian VIL, King of Denmark and Duke of Slesvig- 
IIolstein, was born at Copenhagen, 29th January 1749, and suc¬ 
ceeded his father, Fredrick V,, 14th January 1766, marrying the 
Princess Caroline Matilda of England on November 8ih of the 
same year. Soon after he exhibited symptoms of mental aben-a- 
tion, and the possession of supreme authority became the subject 
of factious strife. For some time Count Bemstorflf and the 
ministers of the late king administered the state, bnt in 1770 
they f<fll before the influence of Struensee (q. v.), who in turn suc¬ 
cumbed to the superior energy and sagacity of the queen-mother, 
aided by her son Prince Fredrick. Henceforth C. was kins 
only in name. His son, Fredrick VI., April 14, 1784, displaced 
his unde, the crown • prince, and the queen - dowager, and 
assumed the government himself, assisted by the advice of the 
young Andrea s Pe ter Bemstorff. C. died 13th March 1808.— 
CQirutiaii VHX., King of Denmark and Duke of Slesvig- 
Holstein and Lauenbnrg, was bom 18th Sratember 17S6. He 
was acting as Stadtholder in Norway when his father, Fredrick, 
by the treaty of Kiel (14th January 1814), was compelled to 
cede that country to Sweden, C. tried to maintain himself in 
the country by the fo^ce of popular feeling, but an English fleet 
and a Swe^sh army were too much for Kim, and be was com¬ 
pelled to withdraw. Succeeding his father os King of Denmark 
in 1839, the remainder of his life was devoted to Uie purpose of 
thoroughly incorporating the Slesvig-IIolstein duchies with the 
Danish monart^y. He died 20th January 1848, in the midst of 
a work that led to the gravest European complications, but the 
issue of whit^ has been very different from what C. anticipated. 

Christian Bu^L See BusiAt, Felo de ss. 

' Christian Chanty, Xnights ol^ a French order founded 
by King Henri III. for the support of meritorious officers and 
soldiers who had been maimed in warfare the revenues of which 
were drawn from all the hospitals in the kingdom. Henri IV. 
nvo solidity to the institution by placing it under the charge of 
Uie marshals and colonels of France. It was the germ of Lts 
ImfitUdeft founded ^ Lonis XIV., on the model of which the 
British hospitals of Chelsea and Greenwich were founded. 

Christian Connection, in the United States, is a sect’ 
formed from oifohoots of the Methodist Biqptut, and Presbyterian 
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Churches lathe early years of the present centaty, Xtsmemben 


has 3578 churches, two colleges, two academies and sereral 
periodicals. ' 

Christian Briowledge, Sooiety for Promoting, under 
the patronage of the Qaeen, uul the presidency of the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, Is the oldest association of the kind in 
connection with the Church of England. Set agoing in 1698, 
under the name of *The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel,’ chiefly by the exertions of Thomas Bray, who after¬ 
wards distinguished himself os a missionary in Maiyland, and 
wrote Pro^sals for the Encouragement ana fromoting of RdU 
gion in the Foreign Ftantatiom, it was incorporated under its 
present name in 1701. Its object is chiefly the establishment 
of churches, school^ and libraries, and the circulation of Bibles 
and other religious literature in the colonies, where its income is 
chiefly expended. 

Chriatian'ia (Norw. KrisHania), the capital of Norway, 
romantically situated on the innermost bay of the C. Fiord, 
which stretches 70 ipiles N. from Skager Hack. It lies- in 
a fine valley, at the base of the Egcbcrg, a wooded mass of 
gneiss, ana is the residence of the king, and the seat of the 

f overament, of a bishop, and of the superior courts. Its chief 
uildings are the old feudal castle of Aggerhuus, a fine modern 
cathedral, a university (since 18 ii) with twenty-two professors,. 
over 700 students, and a library of 150,000 iiooks, a royal villa 
(Oscar’s Hall) of Gothic architecture, an exchange, and a theatre. 
The town is now lighted with gas, and supplied with water from 
the beautiful Maridall Lake. There arc large manufactures of 
cottons, woollens, paper, oil, soap, brandy, beer, tobacco, &c., 
and an export trade chiefly in timber, skins, iron, herrings, 
anchovies, and game. C. has regular steamboat communica¬ 
tion with various ports of Germany and Britain, and is the key 
to the railway system of Scandinavia A fleet of 180 ves-sels 
belongs to the port, which is free of ice for eight months of the 
year. In the fiord, near C., are many picturesque islands, on one 
of which (Hovedo) stands the ruins of a convent founded by 
Cistercian monks from Lincoln in 1147. The vicinity is rich in 
the wild scenery of fiord, and fell, and rushing river. Pop. (1876) 
77,041, and including sulmrbs 97,000. C. occupies the site of the 
old royal town of Opslo, which was burned by Christian IV. in 
1624 to make way for the present city.—The sHft or fromnee of 
C. has an area of 10,053 sq. miles, and a ^p. (1865) 448,374- 
See JVorww : an JUustratea Handbook fir Travellers (edited by 
Christian Tbnsberg, Christiania : LrOnd. Triibner & Co. 1875)* 

Ohristiau'ity is the religion founded ^ Jesus Cli^t (^. v.),: 
by whom, its professors maintain, the highest manifestatioti n 
God to man was made. As compared with other systasK'of 
relipon—Polytheistic, Dualistic, Pantheistio—C. Is to be con¬ 
sidered Monotheistic. Here, however, a distinction b made by 
some between the C. of Christ and that of the Church, whicn 
latter is chaiged with running into Ditheism (see CKEiSTbuxiY},- 
a charge, however, always strenuously repelled by the Chur^. 
The C. of Christ had for its essential features the ‘folherhOod 
of God and the brotherhood of roan; the necessity and the 
value of the feelings of repentance, and assurance <n pardon; 
a faith in the unseen and eternal, in the ultimate tHuriqfh of 
good and subjugation of evil, and in a retribution Whlidt ifeall 
.render to every man according to hb deeds.’ The sw of thi^ 
religion wtts a divine life springing from faifri In God; or. f*.' tbo 
apostles preferred to conceive it, from, fldth in Clmii as .thO 
Revealer of God. No other reli^on depemb so mtteli pn.tho 
person of its founder as C ; other Klqpons rest exdibHwy QQ 
the teadhing of their founders, bnt it, on wh«t Chrblw^.'Sfod 
did. The earliest Christian writers soon be^ fo ti ia l wi fa -that 
moral transgressions wen of less imporfoncethSn errws njdMf 
trine, and the C of the Chureh by«and-by coafo to bo ld«i#Bea 
with a belief in the elabomte system of doctrine w)pth>^ 
dually developed during the first six centuries 
The central doctrine of C. is (hat of the Ato 9 e 0 umt 1 | 4 «'ir.)>, 
but it again b based on another. The frmd^UMt^'dhcPi^ u 
that of human depravity or Original Sin (q. v.}, Si'' 
which nnmkind were brou^t by the Fhll(q.>.),. 
rinncTs, ftcy cannot be sa^ cry any elfoit Of '' 
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ovs. Hence arto ^eaiitjr for Ibe etoneaiqit of Jesus 
Chrls^ wbkb tss flit setisfactton made by the eternal Son of 
God in his death upon the cross, to God the Father for the sfns 
of men. Upon tbw now hinges the doctrine regat^ng the 
Incarnation of Christ, the Trinity, and Justificatm (<{■ v.}. 
Another disUactire doctrine of C. is the existence of, or rather 
the prominence assigned to, Satan, the Prince of Darkness, by 
whom our first parents were tempted to sin, and into whose 
power the damnra are finally and eternally consigned, Regard¬ 
ing a future life, C. holds that at the resurrection at the lost day 
all who hare benefited by the atonement of Christ will go to 
spend an eternity of bliss in heaven, those who have not, to an 
eternity of torment in Hell (q. y.), the domain of Satan. 

As it may be seen under Chrislology how much of the lan¬ 
guage of pagan philosophy was employed to express the Church’s 
doctrine of the Son of God, it is also interesting and instructive 
to notice how far her ceremonial in honour of Christ corresponds 
with the pagan Sun-worship, and even how far incidents m the 
life of Chnst coincide with the same. In the worship of 
Hercules, Adonis, A[x>llo, Rocchus, Milhrn, Krishna, &c., the 
.sun was adored as incarnate in human fonn, born of a virgin, 
underground (the birthplace of Christ is now shown in an under¬ 
ground grotto), in his infancy subjected to perils, and afterwards 
killed through the serpent or principle df evil, but by his death 
redeeming mankind, nsing again and ascending into heaven, to 
become the arbiter of life and death. The birtnday of the sun- 
god was at the winter solstice, at which time falls also the 
Christian festival of Christmas ; and he rose again from the 
dead at the spring equinox, at which time is the festival of Easter 
(q. V. ). Simitar coincidences exist in connection with the Virgin 
Mary (q. v.). Even the sacrament of the Eucharist or the I^jrd’s 
Supper has a remarkable coincidence with the Elcusinian myste¬ 
ries, from which the name of Holy Mysteries, as well as some of 
its rites and symbols, were borrowed, including the monogram 
IHS surrounded by (the sun’s) rays of glory, 'fliese Greek 
letters, representing lakchos XimOn^tcr (Bacchusour Saviour), 
ore made to represent the Latin words Jesus Ilominum Sal¬ 
vator (Jesus the Saviour of men), although the Greek character 
II is £, not 11 . It is not, however, to be supposed that these 
coincidences in any way invalidate the claim of C. to be con¬ 
sidered a religion of divine origin. The life of Christ was not 
an artificial, imaginary, or non-natnral life; on the contrary, it 
was profoundly real and human. What else, then, could be ex¬ 
pected, but that in its great outlines it would eidiibit striking 
resemblances to the lives of heroes and dcmigoils in all the 
legends of religious history ? A divine life must have innumer- 
Bwe ‘imitations.* Men everywhere, but most conspicuously in 
tbe higher forms of ethnic religion, are ever striving after that 
ideal which was revealed in the Son of God. Moreover, it 
should not be forgotten that when C. came into the world it did 
not find the religious sentiment a blank, or religious ritcs_ and 
usages unknown. The earth was full of these. C. appropriated 
. them wherever this could be done without hurt to its divine 
.. chanueter. Half the ritual of the Church has its root in 
Roman or Teutonic paganism; but it is puerile to argue on this 
ground that C. has a pagan element. It drew to itself, baptized 
and pui^sl of aU impure or discordant associations, the number. 
’ leas usages of an overthroum worship, but it did this in obedience 
td a wise instinct, and by doing so, consciously or unconsciously, 
^ testified to Ae sincerity of its pretensions as a universal religion. 

' The eridences for the truth of C. have usually been divided 
into external and internal. I. The external include—i. The 


Childst and his apostles, and especialiy the crowning miracle of 
Rmtrcction. 3. Pn^hecy (i) in the .Old Testament regard- 



possfoility of accounting for it (i) by the state of the world at 
Its, birtl^ or {2) by any of the motives which instigate men to the 
fabrication of religions. Less importance is now attached than 
formerly to some of these arguments. Thus, it used to be con¬ 
sidered a strong argument that at the time of the origin of C. t We 
was nothing human to account for it—that * the incongruity be¬ 
tween this religion and all the circumstances amidst whiai it grew 
up was so Temarkabie as to render it necessary to look teyond 
and above tliis world for its explanation.' But a better acquain¬ 
tance with contemporary literature has shown this position to be 
untenable, and to be particularly weak as an argument for the 
supernatural origin of C. As to Judaism, were not our ideas 
regarding the relation between it and C. greatly confused, it 
would never have been supposed that the New Testament, which 
was written ‘among Jews, by Jews, for Jews,’ did not speak the 
language of the time. The period when £. arose was that of 
the Mishnic development of the Talmud,^and such terms as 
redemption, baptism, grace, faith, salvation, rweneration, Son 
of Man, Son of God, kingdom of heaven, were household words 
of Talmudic Judaism. The ethics, also, of the Talmud and of 
C. are, in their broad outlines, identical, including the golden 
rule, which was quoted as a well-known saying, ‘comprismg the 
whole law,' by Rabbi Hillel, who died when Jesus was ten years 
old. The glory of C. is not to have invented these ideas, but, 
as has been said, ‘ to have carried those golden germs, hidden in 
the schools and among the silent community of the learned, into 
Uic market of humanity * C. was also affected by pagan philo¬ 
sophy, chiefly through the Alex.andrian Philo, whose theology 
was ‘ in great measure founded on bis peculiar combination of 
the Jewish, the Platonic, and the Neo-Platonic conception of 
God,’ _ The teaching of the Jeiusalem rabbis—Hillel and 
Gamaliel—was tinged with Fliilonism, and the Apostle I^iul, the 
disciple of the latter, was undoubtedly imbued with these Alex¬ 
andrine ideas, which he introduced into C. But although it is 
thus seen that an argument for the supcrnatuial origin of C, 
cannot be founded on the incongruity between it ana the cir¬ 
cumstances amidst which it grew up, it need be no argument 
against it that so many contemporary ideas were incorporated 
with it. For although C. is something communicated to nature 
and reason from a higher source, it stands in necessary coimection 
with these powers and with their mode of development. Other¬ 
wise it would not be fitted to raise them to higher x>erfection, or 
be able to exercise any influence upon them at all. 

It ought to be remembered that C. cannot be identified with 
tbe crew of any particular section of tlie Church. Its funda¬ 
mental essence lies, not in speculations regarding the being and 
constitution of God, but in living a pure and godly life, in catch¬ 
ing the spirit and obeying the teaching of Christ. Every one 
who has studied Church history knows how liquid tUb doctrine 
of the Church has Iieen; the one unchangeable element of if 
being the historical person of Christ. And as Jesus said, ‘ 'The 
words that 1 speak unto you, they are spirit, and they areEfe,’ 
these words, which are the primal indefeasible truths of C., 
will never pass away. See Neander’s Kirchen^tschUkU; Parker’s 
Discourse of Reli^n ; Paley, Chalmers, &c,, on the Etniencts 
Greg’s Creed of Chris/eetdom (3d cd. 1874),' E. Deutsch on 
the Talmud {Quarl. Rev. October 1867, or Zil. Remit 1874) i 
Philo’s Works (cf. Jones’s Z'cciesiasticcd Researches ); Milman’a 
Hist, of C.; Keim's Der geschicktliehs'Christus ed. 1866; 
Eng. 1873). 

Otaria'tiansand (Norw. Rristiansand), the harbonr and chief 
town of a province of the same name, Norway, in the amt or 
bailivih of Mandal, at the mouth of the 'Torredalwv (Oiteraa), on 
the Christiansandljord, is the seat of a bishop and of the pro¬ 
vincial courts, and is also a naval station, with a growing trawifli 
wood, copper, iron, dried fish, salmon, &c. It is also a naval 
arsenal, and forms the central point of the Scandinavian stetxn' 
navigation. There ore manufactures of leather, tobacco, cotton,' 
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iaelf, seen, eg;, in undesigned colnci- 

S sij iSM the caadocur of the writers, and with contemporary 
"2. The pnri^ of its morality as compared with that 
y otheir knovtn system of religion. 3. The mean condition 
, ^ in whpie writlnKs this superior system appears. 

- jCorreiqSbndence'between the doctrines of C. and the 

own twtiae. 5. The identity aiid or^nality of 
W that of ftte apostles. 6 . Tbeim- 


named. The province or stiff of C. lies in the S,^. of Norway, 
includes the bmliviks of Nwenks, Lister, Ma&dal, and' Stevoi^ 
ger, with part of Bratsberg, and hu an area of 14,870 sq, na^ea, 
and a pop. (1872) of 33o,oc^ 

Gbris'tiaxuits^ (Swed. Kristianstad), a fortifiod town of 
Sweden, and capital of a province of the soino namei on tJm 
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moved entiTel)' beyond the apheK of hnpuui mnae, end his inter* 
eonrse with man eraa. aapposed to be carried on, and even the 
creation of the vorld to nave been efTected, by an intermediate 
inferior being. Tliis doctrine prevailed from Greece to China. 
It was the bMis of the Indian religion and philosophy, of Zoroas¬ 
trianism, Plafonism, and the Platonic Judaism of Alexandria. 
According to the Jewish rabbis, the ordinary medium of inter¬ 
course betweoi God and the prophets was the Memra or Divine 
Word, a name which occurs in the Indian, Persian, Platonic, 
and Alexandrian systems. Tlie great master of the art of alle¬ 
gorising Scrmtnre was Philo of Alexandria, who, in entire 
^ocance of Jesus, described the Word (Gr. logos) as * the Son of 
God the Father,' ‘ the first-begotten of God,' * the ims^e and 
likeness of God,' ' the instrument by whom the world was made,’ 

‘ the light of the world,’ ‘alone able to see God,’ ‘ the shepherd 
of God’s flock,’ * the physician that heals all evil,’ &c. In the 
Epistles of Paul and John, and that to the Hebrews, in the 
Fourth Gospel, and in the Apologies of Justin Martyr, the same 
ideas regarding the Word are applied to Jesus of Nazaretli. By 
the middle of the 3d c. this doctrine of the Word, variously under¬ 
stood—the expression ‘ Son of God ’ being adopted by Origen— 
was generally accepted both in the East and in the West; although 
not without protest from some, hence called Alogists, to whom 
it appeared that this doctrine of a God of secondary rank in¬ 
carnate in Tesus was closely akin to Ditheism. To avoid this, 
therefore, the theory, first propounded by the Shepherd of Her- 
mas (q. v.), that the Son was simply the man Tesus possessed by 
the Spirit of God, was extended and completed by Sabellius 
(q. V.), according to whom the three names of Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit signified merely three modes of the deity. Another 
form of the Unitarian protest was typified in the theory of Paul 
of Samosata, according to whom the Word was, in Got! and man 
alike, the principle of thought, by the action of which Jesus be¬ 
came perfectly united to Cud, and in him God revealed himself 
to save the human race. 

The orthodox doctrine of the Church at the end of the 3d c. 
was expres.sed by the Council of Antioch (269), which condemned 
Paul of Samosata, when, seeking to avoid both Sabellianisin and 
Ditheism, it decreed that tlie Son was not consubstantial with 
the Father. But the tendency was still further to glorify Christ. 
For logically stating the subordination of the Son implied in the 
decree of the Council of Antioch, Arius was condemned as a 
heretic by the Council of Nice (325>, which at liie same time 
decried that the Son was consubstantial (Gr. homoousios) with tlie 
Fatlier, and perfect God. A middle party between the Arians 
and the orthorlox, hence c.illed Semi-Arians, charged the latter 
with Sabellianism, and adopted themselves the term Jwmoiousia 
(Gr., similarity of substance); but that party triumphed which 
most exalted Christ, because they were moving with the current 
of popular sentiment, while the others were striving against it. 

But now arose the difficulty of how to adjust tire humanity of 
Jesus to his perfect deity. Apollinaris did not hesitate to say that 
a god-roan was a logical monster, comparable to a minotaur, and 
held that the soul and body in Jesus alone were human, while the 
Word supplied in him the place of the mind in other men, and 
that he mtd thus in reality only one nature. Apollinaris was 
condemned by the Council of Constantinople (384!, but his ideas 
survived under the name of Monophysism (q. v). To avoid annihi¬ 
lating either the one nature or the other, theologians were driven 
now to speak of the two natures as separate. Consequently 
Nestorius (q. v.) refused to call the Virgin Mary Mother of God, 
b^usa, he said, she could only be the mother of the human 
nature assumed by the Logos. But popular piety demanded this 
alsb t Ngstorius was condemned by the Council of Ephesus (431}, 
and with the materials now collected the Athanasian Creed (q. v.) 
was constructed, which contains in its essential points the C. 
which U held both in the Roman Catholic and Protestant 
(^undtes. 

' At the Reformation the C. of the reformers turned on their 
tih^ries regarding the Lord’s Supper. Luther adopted the view 
calM Qommnnion of Attributes, which aihounts to this, that the 
hmnait patvte of Jesus had become a partidpator in the proper 
attiibiit^ of de%. Calvinism greatly toned down the harshness 
of notion of penottali^as applied to the Trinity, the persons 
' simply tUvihe attributes, which is very Uke Sabellianism, 
ntd denied thabwoXship ^ould be paid to Christ. The scattered 
Unitaritt^ of the loth c. took the SMune of Sodnianism, and 
.v p t dnlaip iiA. thi^ the doctrbe of the Trinity is a patent and crying 


contradiction in itself, and is besides /opposed to the idea of the 
divine perfection. Arminianism tanghr what very dosely re- 
lembled the Arianism of the 3d c. In more recent times 
there has arisen a feeling of reluctance to pursue C. as a 
branch of theological spMulation. Experience has convinced 
religious men that it is-not a fit subject for precise and dogmhtic 
expression. Yet it cannot be said that there is any visible lean¬ 
ing towards the old Arlan or Unitarian view; there seems rather 
to root itself deeper and deeper in the Christian conscience an 
indestructible sense of the unique g^deur of Christ’s nature, 
which better accords with the mysterious teaching of the Church 
than with the Rationalistic protest. See Hagenbach's Hist, oj 
Doctrine, Reville’s Deity of Christ, and Dorner’s History of tho 
Development of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ. 

Ohris'tophe, Henri, King of Ilayii, bom in Grenada, 
October 6, 1767, of negro parents, and fonsome time a slave, 
became in 1793 one of the leaders of the bla^ insurgents against 
the French, and in 1797 wa.s raised to the rank of brigadier- 
general by Toussaint-rOuverture, In 180a he defended Cape 
Town against General Leclerc, who had conducted an expedi¬ 
tion from France to regain St Domingo from the blacks. 
On the death of Dessalines, C. intrigued to succeed him, 
but Pclion, a man of colour, proclaimed a republic at Port- 
au-Prince. C., however, contrived to have himself proclaimed 
President of Hayti for life (t7th February 1807), and in 1811 he 
took the title of King as Henri I. He next created a nobility, 
established a code of laws, encouraged education, and imitated 
as far as practicable the proceedings of Napoleon, On the death 
of Petion in 1818, he attempted to unite the S. and W. of the 
island with the N., but was defeated by General Boyer, the suc¬ 
cessor of Petion. An insurrection broke out in 1S20, and C., 
deserted by his bodyguard, shot himself, 34th October I820. 
lie was a man of courage, energy, and considerable accom¬ 
plishments. 

Chxis'toplier, St (Gr. 'bearer of Christ’), in the tradition 
of the Church a saint, reputed to be a native of Syria or Pales* 
tine, and a martyr, under Decius, in the 3d c. A.D. He is repre¬ 
sented ns a man of huge size and strength, who did penance for 
his early sins and personal attendance on the devil by carrying 
pilgrims across a river. Once, says the legend, he carried over 
Christ in the form of a little child, who, when he was sinking 
under his burden, bade him push his staif into the ground, 
where it changed before the next day into a fruit-bearing palm. 
This miracle led to numerous conversions. Relics of C. are 
especially abundant in Spain. Carved and painted representa¬ 
tions of him were very common in medixval churches. He was 
invoked during plagues, and to drive 4>way the spirits guarding 
hidden treasures, was assigned tutelage over fishing^ and was 
very popular among the lower classes, who held a figure of St C 
to be a preventive of secret dangers. Thus Chaucer’s yeoman 
carried ‘a Cristofre on his brest of silver schene.’ An Order 
of St C. was founded in Austria in 1517. The Greek Cltatch 
holds his festival on the 9th of May ; the Roman Catholic, on 
the 2Sth of July. 

Christopher'a, St, or St Kitt’a, one of the Leeward Is¬ 
lands, called by the natives ‘ the fertile isle,’ was discovered in 
1493 by Columbus, who gave it his own Christian name, and 
colonised in 1623 by the linglish, who were confirmed in their 
possession of it by the Treaty of Utrecht (i 7 * 3 )* l>«s N.W. 
and S.E., and is about 20 miles in length, with a very unequal 
breadth. Area, 68 sq. miles 5 pop. (1871) 28,169. Rugged, 
sterile mountains of volcanic origin, containing brackislt hot 
springs, traverse the island, culminating in Mount Misery, an 
exhausted volcano, with n height of 371 * feet. Sugar, rum, and 
molasses are the staple exports. The revenue of Bt C. in tiyi 
was /3I,458; expenditure, ^26,721 j value of total' imports, 

; exports, jf274,o8o; value of the sugar exposed, 
£2'19,2J2, In 1871 there was a public debt of jfpz.ooa The 
capitid is Basseterre (q. v.), In 1866 St George’s Churehwas 
built here at an expense of rs.ooo; and on July 31, 186^ 
a terrific fire took place, in which 1000 houses were destroyed, 
but fortunately only one life was lost. 

Qurist's Oollege, Oambridee, into which was moged an 
earlier college founded by Henryk., was fiaunded in 100$ by 
the Lady Margaret, mother of King Henry VIL, andettri^raby 
Edward VL, Sir John Finch, Sir Thomas Baines, Ma Chris- 
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tophar TaacKd, and otliars, lU acholanldpa and MIowdiTps 
bave freqaentW been increased in yalue. Anp^ ^ moA 
cdebrated stnoents at C. C. have been Bishop Latimet, Milton, 
Heniy More, Ralph Cudtforth, and Archdeacon Pale)!. The 
college has the presentation to eighteen living The society in 
1875 consisted w a master, fifteen fellows, and twenty-nine swo- 
lars, twelve of these receiving their title from the founders; the 
number of undergraduates was 108, and of members on the 
boards 447. 

Ghrlat’n Hospittd, popularly known as the Blue-Coat 
School, and Stunted in Ivewgate Street, London, is one of the 
five great howitals of the metropolis, and was founded on the 
soliatation of a number of citizens by Edward VI, a few days 
before his death, for orphans and foundlings, the site of the 
building being the Old Greyfriats Monastery. Frequent reforms, 
the chief Of which were made by the governors in 18^6, liave 
practically converted C, H. from an hospital into a public school 
fqr the sons of London freemen and Anglican clergymen ; but 
the picturesque dress—a blue tunic and petticoat, yellow breeches 
and sto^ngs, red waistband, and a worsted cap, more conspi¬ 
cuous by its ^ence than its presence—^bas remained to the present 
timei various changes have been introduced into the curriculum 
and conduct of the school. Although still essentially a classical 
seminary, the ' modem side'—in the shape of modem languages, 
literature, &c.—^is not neglected. At one time the bo^ were 
somew^t harshlv dealt with (a graphic account of this is given 
by Charles Lamb), now they are treated much as other public 
schoolboys, the only duty savouring of the old charity days 
being, we believe, the making of their own beds by the boys. 
The income of C H. amounts to between ,^50,000 and ,^60,000, 
the original foundation having been enticed by various subse- 
queat ones, particularly that of King Charles II. of £7000. In 
1683 a preparatory school was founded for both girls and boys 


being produced hf the intermixtnie of two .of th| pnftiwp 
It was Brewster's opinion, anid In Uus he is suf^ffttod ’Clerk- 
Maxwell, that there are only three jnimaiy coIoua-T-tje^# y^w, 
and blue. See Spsctkvu Analysis. ‘ . 

The colours of natund bodies ere dependent upon tludr po^er 
of absorption for the different coloured reys. Every b<my, if 
thin enough, is transparent; hence, if e pencil of light fall upon 


at Hertford, the former, however, remaining there permanently, 
while the boys go to London when they are old enough. 
The s^ of entrance is nine, and of leaving fifteen, although 
Boys' (those who attend the mathematical school, 
founds by Charles II.) and 'Grecians,’ if., the highest class, 
eight of whom are sent on scholarships either to Oxford or to Cam¬ 
bridge, remain longer. The building of C. 11 . has had numerous 
vici^tudes ; it was destroyed in the Great Fire of 1666, and h.as 
been twice rebuilt, first by .Sir Christopher Wren, and secondly, 
in 1825, by Mr Shaw. The govemons, who have the right of 
nominating pupils, and are also the patrons of several livings, arc 
at present Her Majesty, the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh, the Duke of Connaught, the Mayor and Aldermen of 
London, twelve membei| of the Court of Common Council, and 
about 4^ noblemen ancTgentlemen, who have contributed to the 
extent of £400 to the benefit of the hospital. In 1875 the averse 
attendance of pupils at C. H. and Hertford schools, including 
girls, was 107 ^ There is accommodation at the former for about 
8oOf and at the latter for about 40a The number of masters at 
the two schools, including lecturers, is about forty. Some very 
eminent men have received the earlier part of their education at C. 
H .; among others, Camden, Stillingflcet, Richardson, Coleridge, 
Caries Lrab, and Leigh Hunt For interesting accounts of the 
school, see, among other books, .Antial of C. H.iy aBlue{,\^7), 
and Stauntofit Great Schools of England (18^). 

Ohriat’a TbonL See JojuBs and Paliukus, 

Ofaromatlo passives, in music, are passages proceeding by 
or contaiDlng intervals differing (by a semitone in tempered in¬ 
struments) from those of thq ordinary or diatonic scale of the key 
in which the passages are writtdi. They are used for the sake of 
variety or piquancy, or to attain some special effect, and under 
these circumstances are agreeable; but if employed too often, 
the ear dies of,them, and the music (as is So often the case with 
Sp&hr't compositions) loses strength and vigour. The expression 
C. seak is often (incorrectly) applied to a series of consecutive 
semitones like the notes of the pianoforte. 

Chsvtnatic, in optics, opposed to Achromatic (<). v.). 

OhroniKUtiB, that part of optics which treats of colour. A 
pencil of sunlight, when passed through a prism, decomposes 
into a bmatifuT series of various cAoured tint% paaing cqt^ 
tinuou gradation into each other. Newton believed this aeries 
to be composed of seven primary colours, die intenaed^ 


in this way, the body will appear orange; if green, red ; and so" 
on. The varied tints of mother-of-pearl are due to reflection 
from a corrugated surface. See Inte&fbiienck, Ligbt, Re¬ 
flection, Refraction. 

Ohrome Alnni is the double sulphate of chromium and 
potassium, analogous in composition to the double sulphate of 
aluminum and potassium, or alum. 

, Chrome alum, Crj(SO,),K,S04,24HtO 

Ordinary alum, Ala(S04)aKsSO4,24HtO 
It may be obtained in large violet octabedra by the spontaneous 
evaporation of its solution, prepared 1^ boiling a solution of 
bichromate of potash to which oil of vitriol has been added with : 
alcohol, as long as the smell of aldehyde is perceptible. Solution * 
of C. A., if prepared in the cold, is violet coloured, but when 
heated becomes ^reen, and from this green solution no crystals 
separate; on standing for some weeks, however, the green solution 
brcomes violet, and deposits the salt. 

Ohrome Gbreen (the sesquioxide of chromium) is a beautiful 
dark-green pigment used in painting porcelain and as an in. 
gredient in green glass and enameL 

Chrome Jied (a basic chromate of lead), of various shades of red 
and orange, is used in calico-printing and the arts generally. 

Chrome Yellow (chromate of lead) is most usefiu in the arts, 
and exhibits distinct shades according to the mode of its prepa¬ 
ration, known as lemon yellow, Paris yellow, Leipsie ycllffw. Sic, 

Chro'mi'iuxi is a metal, and was discovered in 1797 by Vau- 
quelin in a Siberian mineral, called by mineralogists nil-leail, —a 
compound of C. with lead and oxygen. C. derives its name from 
the fact that its compounds are coloured (Gr. chroma, ' colour ’}. 
Its most abundant ore is chrome iron, a compound of its oxide 
with oxide of iron. The colours of emerald, oltvine, serpentine, 
spinelle, &c., are due to its presence. Metallic C. may Iw obtain^ 
by subjecting a mixture of its oxide and charcoal to an intense 
white heat. It is steel-grey in colour, brittle, and after having 
been fused, is so hard that it will scratch glass. Its atomic weight 
is 52 '4, and the symbol for its atom Cr. Bichromate of potash 
is the most important compound of C., and from it all other 
derivatives of the metal are prepared. It is manufitrtured for 
commercial purposes by strongly heating chrome iron (pievioBsIy. 
reduced to a fine powder) with a mixture of carbonate of poUsn. 
and nitre, in a reverberatory furnace. After a sufficient^ long 
fusion the resulting mass is broken up and treated with 
water, when chromate of potash (KtCrO^) is dissolved ouL 1 b 
order to convert the chromate into bichromate, the aolnffon of' 
the former is mixed with acetic acid, and the whole evapomfed- 
to the crystallising point, when the bichromate separatm in huge! 
prisms, having a beautiful orange-red colour, whilst 0j( 

potash remains in solution. , . ' 

aKjCrO* + 2 C,H, 0 (OII) • -h 

. ' » ■ - ' ^ .1. .1, ...* t- ' •_ 

Chromateof Acetic acid. BlchromMe of Aeetatem' ’ . 

potash. potash. pOtM& . ■- 

Ohro'xnotiBin, or Ohrominn, a dtsearo«f pWi'ctirndMlng/ 
of an unnatural colouring of leaves, such os eroea 
red, variegated, &C. ■ ' 

Obro'moiypa Under this name Mr Rolwrt BTttilt 
in 1843 a photomphic process, in whidh s Bohiiloh. ' 

of copper and bichromate of potash is employed to 
sensitive surface, nitrate of silver to develop the'p(ct|^ im: 
washing in water to fbe it The process nevqt Im jBt&v 
success, but it is recommended as yiddlog 
copying botanical semens and en^pin^- ‘ 
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acCordihig to tbdr lequence in time. Chronicles exist both in 
pose and rhyme. Much of early European history is peserred 
in thit <hi^ For our own country, the most valuable record 
of this kind is the old English C., commencing with tire Chris¬ 
tian era, or rather with the invasion of Britain by Julius Caesar, 
and reaching down to the accession of Henry II. 

.Chron'ogTaxn, or Chron'ograph (Gr. chrenos, ' time,’ and 
gramma, ‘ a letter,' or graphein, ' to write ’), a device by which a 
datrls expressed by certain letters of an inscription being printed 
in a larger type than the others. In the C.— 

ceorgIVs DVX bVCkIngaMI.«, 
from the name of George, Duke of Buckingham, the date, 
MDCXVVVIll. (1628), is that of the year of his assassination 
by Felton. The close of the Seven Years' War is thus finely 
expressed— 

Aspera bcLLa sILent; rcDIIt bona gratia paCIs ; 

O si parta foret seMper In orbe qVIcs, 
which gives the year 1763. An anagram was sometimes united 
with a C., as in this on Gencial Monk— 

GeorgiVs MonCe DVx de AumarLe, 
which is intended to be read thus— 

• Ego Uegem reduxi, Ano. Sa. MDCLVV. 

Chron'ograph, an instrument for registering veiy small 
intervals of time. The principle upon which all such instuiincnts 
depend is that of uniform motion. A graduated dial-plate or 
cylinder is made to rotate uniformly under the action of clock¬ 
work, and a mark or dot is made at tlic instant of occurrence of 
any phenomenon. The perm.anent mark is made cither liy the 
observer himself, as in Benson’s race-C. and in .Striinge’s astro¬ 
nomical C., or by the action of electric currents and electro¬ 
magnets. To this latter class belong the chronographs of Navoz, 
Boulengd, Leurs, Noble, and Basnfotth, wlio.se work on the 
Motion of Projeetilts gives descriptions of two of his instruments, | 
and accounts of interesting experiments upon the velocities of 
bullets. See also Owen’s (1871). 

ChronoTogy is the science of the measurement of time. 
That part of it which treats of the units of time as regulated by 
the heavenly bodies is properly Theoretical or Mathematical C.; 
that which treats of the methods adopted by diflerent nations of 
dividing these units into smaller, and uniting them into longer 
periods of time is Technical or Applied C., and that which treats 
of the lapse of time in the history of nations is ilistoricai C. 
The principal parts of the first two of these divisions will be 
found discussed under Hour, Day, Week, Month, Year, &c. ; 
only the last can be briefly noticed here. 

'To fix the date of an event is to tell how long ago it happened. 
This is done by counting the time, measured by years, &c., 
from some epoch, that is, a point of time marked by some very 
striking event. A long period of time, which is measured by 
events in it being reckoned from a certain epoch, is called an 
era. Thus all Cnristendom reckons its time from the birth of 
C^st, and the period from that epoch to the present time is the 
Christian era. The Greeks reckoned from the first Olympiad at 
which the victor’s name was recorded, i.e., 776B.C.; the Romans 
from the foundation of Rome, 753 B.C.; the Mohammedans from 
the flight of Mohammed, 622 a,d. The Egyptians, Hindus, 
Chinese, Assyrians, Babylonians, Persians, &c., all had their 
^sterns of C. The Hebrew system has always been regarded 
by Christians, who hold the Hebrew Scriptures to be inspired, 
as the most important, because by it the age of the w'orld and of 
mankind is supposed to be fixed. According to Hebrew C., 
which is counted almost entirely \>y lives of men, from the Crea¬ 
tion to th^ Deluge (q- v.) was 1656 years, from the Deluge to the 
Inrth of Christ, 2340. In modern times the science of geology 
ha# shown Ais 0000 years to be too short for the age of the 
world ud of man; and authentic records of the Egyptians and 


’The C. is indispensable 
See Horouioy. 


of longitude i 


Ohron'oscoi^ (Gr. ehronos, ‘time,’ and seopo^a. ‘mark’), 
one of the many inventions of Sir Charles Wheatstone, is an instru¬ 
ment which is capable of measuring the duration of short-lived 
flames, and of showing discontinuities in certain luminous streaks. 
A mirror is made to move rapidly in such a manner that the re¬ 
flection of a continuous flame would be a complete circle, that of 
a flame of short duration a greater or less arc, that of an instan¬ 
taneous flash a point, and that of a discontinuous flame a succes¬ 
sion of points. 'I'lie electric spark is found by this means to be 
instantaneous. 

Clxru'dim, a walled town of Bohemia, on the Chrudimka, 
about 62 miles S.E. of Prague, with a splendiiPcollegiate church, 
a Capuchin convent, and a high school. Cloth is manufactuied, 
and there are gieat horse markets. Pop. (1870) 9446. 

Ohrys’alis (Gr. ehrysallis, ‘the gold-coloured sheath of 
butterflies ’), the name popularly applied to the second or pupa 
stage in the metamorphosis of insects, and more notably to tho.se 
pupx wliich exhibited golden spots or lustres. There are infinite 
variations, not only in the coloiation, but in the general form 
and attachments of chrysalids, and for fuller information the 
reader may consult the articles Insect, TRANSFORMATION, 
Metamori-hosis, Butterfly, Moth, &c. 

Cbrysan'themum (Gr chryto\, ‘gold,’ andartthemon^anthoe, 
‘ a flower ’), a genus of Herb.tceous or somewhat shrubby plants, 
belonging to the natural order Composite, chiefly natives of the 
temperate parts of the Old World. There are only two native 
species in Britain, C. leueanthemum, the ox-eye daisy, and C. 
tegttum, the com-marigold, tlie former liaving a white flower with 
a yellow disc, the latter a bright yellow flower, often very common 
in corn-fields. Many foreign species have been long cultivated in 
our gardens, but the flower popularly known as the C. is lyreth- 
rum Sinerse. 

Chrjrselephan'tme. Sec Statuary. 

Cbrysipp'us, an .Tiicicnt Greek philosopher, bom in Cilicia 
It.C. 200. After losing his property, he attached himself to the 
.Stoic lecturer Cleanthes, became the he.Td of the Porch, and 
attacked witli great spirit and a keen logic Epicureans, Acade¬ 
micians and Aristotelians. It is said that he was for a time con¬ 
verted to scepticism by Arcesilaus, and then composed his work 


latest ebrondogefs, on this princide, taking into account the 
Yuktions of the I.XX., &c., fw; the Deluge at b.c. 3099, or 3159, 
and the dreation of Adion about b.c. 5301^ or 5431. 

Obvosoaa'btat (Gr. ehronos, ‘time,’ and meti on ,' a measure’), 
tlwiiiBte qsttatly gSiraii to an instrument, constructed upon the same 
imt^Ie tis *. watch, but much more delicate and trustworthy, 


to repeated and intense modifications of the soul, and taking as 
the principle of duty the nature of man, and not of the universe. 
The latter view he carried into great detail, insisting on the duty 
of preserving health and of acquiring riches, while still condemn¬ 
ing most of the emotions to eradication. C., who was saicTto 
have written 700 books, di.sconrscd on the education of children. 
Inlomc his name is connected with the elaboration of the Sorites. 
In physics he adopted the usual optimist theory of the Stoics 
b.Tsed on a passive matter and an active reason. Only fragments 
of his numerous writings remain. See Petersen's Philosofkia 
Ckrysippeit Fundamenta (Hamb. 1827). 

Ohrya'is (Gr. ‘ golden ’), a genus of Hymenopterous insects, 
including those forms popularly known as ‘ruby-tailed’ flies. 
The C. tgnita, or ‘ ruby-tail ’ of this country, is the most familiar 
species. These insects belong to the tribe Tubulifera of the 
Hymenopterous order, and are generally found on walls, palings,, 
sandbanks, and like situations. The larvas of C. attack Dees in 
their hives. 

ChryBobalana'cem, a family of Dicotyledons allied to tik 
order Fosaceee, of which order, indeed, it is sometimes looked 
upon os only a subdivision. TTiere are nearly 100 species—lUl 
trees or shrubs—natives of the tropics of the Old and New Worl^ 
though more abundant in the latter. Of the twelve genen de¬ 
scribed, Chrysobalanus, Couepia, Prmsepia, and UirlSlts may be 
taken as examples of the best known. 

Chrysobalanus, a genu% of plants of the natural order 
Chrysobalauacete containing four species, natives of the tropical 
parts of Africa and of America. One of the most common 
species is the cocoa-plum (C. leati), which in the Indies 
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forms a favourite conserve with the Spnish colonists, especlaUy 
in Cuba. The kernels yield a fixed oil, and when'niMe into an 
emulsion they are said to be useful in dysenterjr. An astringent 
bath, useful in teucorrhoea and blennorrhcts, is prepat’ed from 
the leaves and roots. 

Ohrys'oberyl (Gr. ehryscs, ‘gold,’ and bay lies, a ‘gem*), a 
transparent or translucent gem of great hardness, composed of 
alumina and glucina, coloured various tints of pale green by pro¬ 
toxide of iron, and sometimes with a bluish-white opalescence 
internally. When cut in facets, it exhibits a resplendent lustre 
almost equal to the yellow diamond. The opalescent variety 
shows best tn eabochon, that is, with a convex surface, The C. 
is chiefly found in adluvial d^osits of rivers of Brazil and Ceylon; 
it also occurs in granite of the Moume Mountains, in Ireland, 
and a variety called Alexa*idrite, after Czar Alexander 1 ., is 
obtained from mica-schist in the Ural Mountains. 

ChryBOChlo'ris, a genus of Insectivorous mammalia repre- 
‘Kented by the C. holosericea or aurfus, or golden mole of S. 
Africa. The C. resembles the Common Mole (q. v.) in form, 
but is somewhat less in size. Its peculiarity consists in the 
iridescence of its fur; the beautiful play of metallic tints and 
lustres exhibited by this form procuring for it its names of golden, 
changeable, or shining mole. The se/tt or bristles of the Apkra- 
diu or sea-mouse amongst the worms or Annelida (q. v.) exhibit 
the same iridescent lines. The front feet have four toes, and the 
hinder ones are five-toed. No outer ears or tail are developed. 
The teeth of both jaws fit exactly into each other, and the food 
consists of insects and wornzs. 

Ohiysocoll'a, an impure hydrous silicate of copper of a green 
or bluish-green colour, found associated with copper ores. C. 
means ‘ golden glue,’ an allusion to its resinous lustre and trans¬ 
parent edges. 

Ohrys'olite (Gr. ehrysos, ‘gold,’ and tithes, ‘a stone’). 
Transparent greenish-yellow crystals of olivine are so called, 
They are seldom an inch long, and are little used in jewellery 
on account of their brittleness. The best stones are brought 
from the Levant. Peridot, which, like the C., is a silicate of 
magnesia coloured by protoxide of iron, is .sometimes used 
synonymously with it; but peridot is much softer, and of a 
yellowish-green colour. 

Chryaolo'ras, Manuel, one of the scholars who promoted 
the great revival of learning, was bom of noble family, at Byzan¬ 
tium, about 1350. He was sent, probably in 1389, by Joannes 
Palseologus, the Byzantine emperor, to France, Italy, and Eng¬ 
land to solicit aid against the Turks. Though Ids embassy was 
not successful, C. made many friends in the W., and in 1397 he 
settled, as teacher of Greek literature, at Florence, where he 
attracted numerous audiences, and had among his pupils Aretino, 
Guarini, Leonardo Bruni, Poggio, and Filelfo. He taught also 
at Milan, Pavia, and Rome, where he won the esteem of the 
Pope, who intrusted him with a mission to the Emperor Sigis- 
mond. He died 15th April 1415 at Constance, whither he had 
gone in 1413 to represent the Greek Church at the Council 
held there. C. is the author of numerous works which exist in 
MS. in the diflferent libraries of Italy. Only two have been 
printed, the Erotemata {1488), a Greek grammar, ‘ the first, and 
long the only channel to a knowledge of that language, save oral 
instruction' (Hallam's Mr. to Z»A of Europe, ch. t.); and 
Episiola tree de Comparatione i/eteris et nova Roma (Par. 1655). 
See Van der Hardt’s Afemoria Chrysolora (Helmst. 1718). 

Chryaomeln. See Golden Beetle. 

Ohryaophyirum. See SapotacEiC, Monesia Bark, and 
Stab Apple. 

Olxrys'tmraso (Gr. ehrysos, 'gold,' and prasines,' leck-green’), 
a variety 01chalcedony, of an apple or leek-green colour, due to 
the presence of oxide of nickel. It is found in Lower Silesia, 
and in different localities in the U.S., and although made 
Into brooches, bracelets, seals, &c., it is not held in great esteem 
by jewellers. The chrysoberyl of the ancients is supposed to 
hj^vc been C. 

OhryE'op*. See ClEC. , 

Ohrysoaple'zduxn, a genus of Saxifrages. C, opposUifolum 
and au^nifolum are two common British species, the former 
being, hoi^ver, rather more generally distributed than the latter. 


There are various other species scattered ovar the "world, but 
none of any great beauty. In the Vosges thhy are USM as 
a salad under the name of tyeston de roche (rock ciesS^, ^ 

Obxya'oBtom, Joannes, Archbishop of Constantinople^’and 
the most eloquent of the Christian Fathers (hence his name, Gr. 
Chrysostomos, ‘ golden-mouthed'), was bom at Antioch in 347, 
His father Secundus, imperial general in Syria, died shortly 
after C.’s birth, but his pious mother Anthusa, who had been 
left a widow at the age of twenty, procured for him the beat 
teachers in all the branches of learning. At first intended for 
the law, he studied rhetoric under the great pagan Libanius, 
who said, with bitterness on his deathbed, ‘ I would have left 
the care of my school to Joannes, but the Christians have 
.■.natclied him from me.’ After remaining three years with 
Bishop Meletius, he was induced to receive Christian baptism, 
abandon his profession, and enter the Church. He then spent 
six years of ascetic seclusion in the mountains of Antioch, en¬ 
gaged in a profound study of the Scriptures under the abbot 
Diodorus (afterwards Bishop of Tarsus), and having for com¬ 
panions Basil (Stj, Gregory (Nail.-inzen), and Theodore (of 
Mopsuestia). Worn out with austerities, he returned to Antioch, 
and was ordained a deacon by Meletius in 381, and a priest by 
Flavianus in 386. For twelve years lie pi cached at Antioch, 
delivering an immense number of sermons, orations, and homi¬ 
lies. Eutropius, the minister of the Emperor Arcadius, had 
heard the great preacher, and now inveigled him to Constanti- 
nople, much against his will, to fill the vacant archbishopric. 
But his life was too austere, his discipline too strict, and his de¬ 
nunciation of every kind of profligacy and eiior too faithful for 
that corrupt metropolis : the lax clergy (headed by Tlieophitus, 
Patriarch of Alexandria), many courtiers, and the Empress 
Eudoxia, combined against liim, got him condemned by a 
packed synod {403). The charges brought against him were 
clapdestine intercourse with females, secret intemperance, inhos¬ 
pitality, violence towards his own clergy to the extent of strik¬ 
ing them, reckless dissipation of the wealth of his church, impi¬ 
ous and arbitrary acts, infractions of canonical laws, toleration 
of pagans (whom he too easily admitted to baptism), and an 
attachment to the doctrines of Origen. That C. indignantly re¬ 
pelled such of these accusations as were dishonourabm mattered 
nothing. The forty-five bishops were bent on his ruin, and they 
succeeded. C. was banished. When the populace of Constan¬ 
tinople heard the news they were stirred with fierce indignation. 
It was thought prudent to bring the great preacher back from 
his exile at Prinetos, in the Gulf of Nicoraedia, But only a few 
months later he burst forth in church with a stern denunciation 
of the excesses lh.it had marked the games held in honour of 
the empress. Eudoxia was furious. A council was again held 
at Constantinople, and the previous- condemnation was coiw 
firmed. It was in vain that C. appealed to the Feme. Rome 
was helpless. The Goth was almost at her gates. On the aoth 
of June C. was carried off from his see by an armed force. Hie 
residence was fixed at Cuensus, in Armenia; but when his inde¬ 
fatigable pen, and the fame of his apostolic virtues, made Mm 
as powerful in adversity as on his episcopal throne, Atcsdiu 
ordered him to be transported to the remotest limits of 
empire, under the shadow of Caucasus. On the way thither Iw 
sank under the fatigue of the journey made on foot, the heat, 
and rough treatment from his guard; and died at Comonum, in 
Pontus, 14th Sejjtember 407. C. is one of the heroM 6f the 
Church. His virtues are noble and exalted. It is ,eaw tO 
understand why mean, worldly, and vicious natures hated him. 
His character was a living and perpietual reprMch to 
them. It is no less easy to understand why he fell before his 
enemies. He was outspoken, unguarded, perhaps we may even 
say ungovernable, in his spceclu In his transports ot Cbfiidian 
indignation he was reckless of consequences, and utteced wdids 
that Pride and Vice could never forgive. But this tacre 4 pasnon 
for reforming the manners of his age has given an immoTtid 
vitality to his writings. No father of the EMtern Church. hM 
thrown so much genius, so much humanity so much of his own 
^e into his works, which form a part of Byrantine history d«T» 
ing one of its most momentous transitions, Thn. emhtwte hbmh 
lies, sermons, commentaries, and epistles. Of the eosmlete 
editions we may note that of H. Savile 
and of Montfaucon and the BaiediGttnea(l jyqu. 
also the splendid Apologia of Viltemaih lnn)« bbok, 
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Chub. 



ttufiet CXrAitttnt au auairOiiu SiieU (2<1 ed. 1849). See eleo' 
Neitfder'i (Bohn’s trunsl. vol. iv, pp. 466-477), ; 

and hie t&ooQgraph, yehann C, (3d ed. 2 vols. lierl. 1848). ' 

durys'otype \,Qtt,ehtys<a, ‘gold,’ and typos, ‘impression’), a 
photographic process invented by Sir J. F. Ilerschel, and one among 
the many modes of directly receiving the impression upon paper. 
The paper is prepared by immersion in a furnc salt, which is re* 
duced by the action of tight to a ferrous salt. Upon the reduced 
portions metallic gold is then precipitated, and the picture fixed by 
several washings in water and in a weak solution of polassic 
iodide. 

Chub {Leueiscus ctphalns), a Teleostean fish, included in the 
fahiily Cyprittit/a, or Carps, and found in most English and south¬ 
ern Scotch rivers. The average 
weight is about five pounds. 

It is coloured of a bluisVblack 
on the upper iwrts, and silvery, 
white beneath. The sides of 
the liead and gill-covers are 
yellow. It also occurs in 
European rivets, and spawns 
in Apiil and May. The flesh 
is soniewliat coarse, and hence 
the C. is not esteemed as a 
table-fish. The food consists 
of worms and insects; and 
real or artificial, 
scales used 

aployed, like those of the dace and bleak, in inlaying- 
work, and in manufacturing artificial pearls. 

Chubb, Thomas, one of the English Ueists of the first half 
of the i8th c., was born at East Ilamham, near Salisbury, 29th 
September 1679. First a glover, then a chandler in Salisbury, 
he was essentially ai'i illiterate man, but had a mind which was 
fascinated by the theological controversy then raging, and he 
acquired facility in writing by making notes and observations on 
the deistical writings which were eagerly read by him. He pro¬ 
duced a multitude of tracts similar to the writings of the lime on 
the same side. C. died at Salisbury, Sth February 1747. His 
posthumou.s works were published in 2 vols. 1748. 

Ohuck-Will’s-Widow {^Caprimtugtts or Antrottomus Caro- 
Itncruii), a Fissirostral bird, belonging to the order htstswres, 
and to the family Caprimtdgida or Goatsuckers. This name is 
applied to it from its peculiar ciy. It inhabits the southern 
regions of the U.S. of America, and is allied to the Whip-poor- 
will (q. V.). 

Obucui'to, a town of Peru, province of Puno, on the W. 
shore of Lake Titicaaca, 15 miles S.E, of Puno, was a flourish¬ 
ing place till the 18th c., when it is said to have had a pop. of 
300,000, which has now dwindled to 5000. 

Ohumbul', a river of India, rises in the Vindhya range, 
and in the Malwa agency, flows N, and N. E. through a region 
of wild beauty, and joins the Jumna 90 miles S.E. of Agra, after 
4 course of 570 miles. It has a rapid current, and receives many 
affluents, of which the chief arc the Kally Sind, Farbutti, and 
^mnass. 

Obu'nam, the Indian name for lime obtained by calcining 
sea-shells, as well as for mortar or plaster prepared from it. I'he 
walls of houses in Madras usually receive three coats of plaster, 
die two first ^ing composed of lime and fine river-sand, and 
the third of lime mixed with ‘ja^ery ’ (palm-surar), and mois- 
toied with a strong infusion of cocoa-nut husks, when polished 
with rock-crystal rubbers, and stained, the plaster resembles the 
fittest niarble, and indeed almost equals it in durability. 

O^rtuuuc', or Obunargurb, a town in the district of Mirza- 
p^, N.W.’ Provinces, British India, on the Ganges, 16 miles 
■ S.W. of Benares. - It has a strong fortress, overlooking the native 
town, and containing an old palace, an excavated well, a hos- 
'pit^' a prison, &c. C. is accessible to vessels of 60 tons. Pop. 
Ulyajidjiaj. 

/ .Obaq|al«i'Qia, also Saerd, formerly Obaroaa or I<a Plata, 
of Bouvia, S. America, on the Chachimayo, in a 
pkda 9000 feet above the sea. It is the seat of the 
^ of imazt^ has a cathedral and twenty-rix 


other churches, a palace, the University of St Xavier, a hospital, 
and a milita^ academy. Pop. (1858) 23,979. C. was founded 
by the Spaniards in 1538, on the site of the native Choqua Chaka 
(t.e,, ‘ Bridge of Gold ’), and received the name of La Plata from 
being near to the silver mines of Forco. Sucr^, its latest name, 
was that of a general in the war of Bolivian independence. The 
pt ovince of C. contains rich silver mines and splendid antiquities, 
and has an area of 30,135 sq. miles, and a pop. (1858) of 223,668. 

Cburcb. It has lieen suggested that the word C., in Old Eng, 
circ, eyre, or eyriee, is the Latin eircus, and that it was first 
ap]>licd to the stone circle or Druidical temple of the Britons, 
and aftenvards transferred to the Christian building. But this 
would leave unexplained the occurrence of the word in the other 
Teutonic tongues— e.g., Dutcli kerk; Ger. Mrche. It is there¬ 
fore more probable that the origin of the wofa is the Gr. kuriake, 

‘ the l.ord’s house ; ’ though it is still tufficicntly perplexing to • 
understand how a nation like the English, who got their religic* 
from Rome, should not have adopted the Roman name for a C. 
Perhaps Tlieodore of Tarsus, Archbishop of Canterbuiy, himself 
an I'.astem by birth, may have had something to do with it _ Its 
use among the other 'I'eutonic r.accs is more easily explained 
through llie influence of Ulfilas (q. v.) and the Moeso-Goths. C. 
is the word used in the English version of the New Testament to 
translate the Greek ekktesia, except when the latter occurs in its 
original civil sense (a number of people called together from 
among tilhers), in which case ‘ assembly ’ is employed (Acts xi.x. 
32). It was applied to the Jews, as the worshippers of Jehovah 
called from among the heathen (Acts vii. 38), and also, among 
them, to a congregation of worshippers (Ps. xxii. 22 j <f- Heb. ii. 
12). As used by Christians, it has several shades of meaning 
I. An assembly of Christians who meet for worship in a particular 
place (Horn. xvi. 5). 2. The collective Christians in a certain 

ji!.icc, or as it were a national C. (Acts xi. 22, 26), 3 - 

whole body of Christian people, of all times and of all places, 
understooti as called out from the whole body of mankind. 4. 
The idea of C., as a building, which is not found in the New 
Testament, unless it be in Matt. xvi. 18, but in the 4th c. the 
word had come to be generally used in that sense. 

1. The C. in its widest sense {3, above) is divided into the 
Visible C. and the Invisible C, but there are diflerent theories 
as to what is meant by these terms respectively. _ (i.) 'Phus 
according to Romanists and High Churchmen the Visible C. _U 
a theocracy or an externally organised society, all born within its 
pale being ipso Jaclo its members, ‘professing the ^me faith, 
united in the communion of the same sacraments, subject to law¬ 
ful pastors.’ I'he Invisible C., according to this theory, is the 
body of Christians who have at any time departed o»t of this 
world in the faith and love of God, all saints being included, 
however, who lived in the world even before the coming of 
Christ, ‘so believing that he would come,' but all persons being 
excluded who have died in a state of unforgiveii sin, that is, ttot 
in communion with the C. (2.) The common Protestant theory 
is that the C., as such, is not an external organisation, but a body 
the members of which are all true believeis, no matter to what 
ecclcsia.stical organisation they may belong; the one condition 
of membership in which is faith in Jesus Christ; and the attri¬ 
butes, prerogatives, and promises of which, therefore, belong to 
the true people of God collectively considered. (3,) According 
to certain Puritan sects the Visible C. consists of the regenerate, 
and it is its prerogative and duty to sit in judgment on the ques¬ 
tion, whether the applicant for admission is truly born of God. 
According to both the last two theories the Invisible C. consists 
of the elect. 

2. C., like the Gr. kyriaie, and Lat. iii)miitiettm, m.s also the 
meaning of the Lord’s house, or the building in which Christians 
meet for worship. Originally they were oblong, standing £. 
and W., with chambers for the clergy on both sides, and tWo 
doors in the W. end as separate entrances for men and women, 
'Iliey aftenvmds came to be built in various shai>es—round, 
square, and especially in the form of a cro.ss, sometimes with the 
eastern division inclined off the straight line towards the S., to 
indicate, it is said, the drooping of the Saviour’s head upon the 
cross. AU had an Apse (q. v.) borrowed from the Roman &w»» 
lica. The threefold divUion*lengthwise, of nave, choir, and 
sanctuary, is derived from the Jewish temple, with its court of 
the Gentiles, holy place, and holy of holies. There is also pro¬ 
perly a threefold divUlon latterly, formed by the nave and the 
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aisles, and a triple elevation, the base-arcade, trifo^uip, and 
clerestory. Churches are distinguished into various grades 
Cathedral, which contain a bishop's cathedra or throne j collegiate, 
served by a dean and chapter; com/cHtual or minster, if con¬ 
nected with a convent or monastery j aWp* of if governed 

by an abbot or prior; parochial, >f furnished with a font. See 
Walcott's Sacred Archaalogy (i868), and Hodge’s Sytlematie 
Theology (1873). 

Church Dis'ciplme. From the earliest times the princtpic 
was maintained in the Church that those who had violated their 
baptismal vows by scandalous transgressions should be excluded 
from participating in the Communion, and should not be again 
admitted to it till they had given satisfactory proofs of repent¬ 
ance. When this was done they were again admitted to the 
standing of Catechumens (q. v.), lieing divided into the same 
classes. Their penitence having thus been satisfactorily proved, 
they received absolution and benediction before the congrega¬ 
tion, and were restored to the fellowship of the Church. This 
was the first form of Pen.mce (q. v.) which the Church of Rome 
systematised, in connection with the Confession (q. v.) for all 
kinds of sins, even the most secret. But nowhere was C. D. 
more consistently and rigorously carried out than at Geneva 
under Calvin, and nowhere has it lingered longer, in anything 
like its original form, than in the Calvinistic Churches of Scot¬ 
land. See Excommunication, 

Ohuroh. Q-ov'emiaeiit. All Christians arc agreed that 
there are certain rules for the organisation of the Church laid 
doivn in the Scriptures which are of universal and perpetual 
obligation; but at the same time all Churches have exercised a 
certain discretion in modifying their organisation to suit varying 
emergencies. The chief systems of C. G. are tlie Episcopalian 
(q. V.), the Presbyterian (q. v,), and the Independent (q. v.). 
The first is that in which various giades among the clergy 
are held to be of divine institution bec.iuse existing fiom apos¬ 
tolic times, and which is carried to its utmost limit in the Roman 
Catholic Cliurch. In the second, all tlie clergy are held to be on 
an equality, the Cliurch iieing ruled by ccitaiii courts. Tiie 
Independents hold that tlierc ought to be no such organised 
unity among eongregatioiKs to interfere with their perfect in¬ 
dependence of each other, 

Ghtiroh History is usually divided into external and inter¬ 
nal. The former, which is C. H. proper, would at fiist be 
synonymous witli a history of the propagation of Cliristianily, 
and would always be concerned chiefly with the relation of 
Clirislianity to the civil and religious state of the countries in 
which it was propagated, on winch the fate of the Church would 
depend. The latter, which is properly the history of the Christian 
religion, is concerned chiefly with the doctrine and government of 
the Church. The fiiait Cliurch historian was Eusebius (261-340, 
who wrote a history of the Chuich, ‘from tlie very origin 
of the dispensation of our Lord,’ to the accession of Constantine 
as sole emperor {324). It is generally supposed tiiat lie had 
sufficient materials in previous writings to enable liim to give 
an authentic account of the Church duting tlie period between 
apostolic times, and his own, for which he is the sole authority. 
He himself seems to have relied upon something like inspira¬ 
tion, for he acknowledges that bit materials were next to none. 
In the preface to his work he says, ‘Looking up with prayer 
to God as our guide, sve trust indeed that we shall have the 
power of Christ ns our aid, though we are utterly unable to 
find the bare vestiges of those who may have travelled the way 
before os.’ His work was continued by Theodoret (q. v.) down 
to 429, The next who wrote was Socrates (q. v.), whose C. H. 
extended from the accession of Constantine (306} to 439. Sozo- 
men (5th c) wrote a history of the same period as the liist two. 
Next Plnlostorgius (bom 358), an Arian, wrote a history of 
Arianism from about 300 to 425. Evagrius wrote a C. H. orthe 
period from 431 to 594. Sulpieius Sevenis (end of the 4th c.) 
wrote a sacred history from the Creation to 400 a.d. These are 
the chief writers of C. H. proper near the fountain*I)|t 3 (i, from 
whom the legion of later writers must all derive tlieir materials. 
For a history of doctrines, which is a branch of C. H., of rites and 
ceremonies, and of Some other matters connected with it, much 
information is also to lie found in the numerous and voluminous 
writings of the ear^ Christian Fathers. On the rise of separate 
states in Western Europe, after the dismemberment of the Ko- 
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man Empire, each country In due time prodveed' ifa .roll of 
Church historians, of whom the most interesting end important 
for Englishmen is the Venerable Bede (q. v.). since the Refor¬ 
mation C. H. has been written from the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant points of view by many erudite and able scholars. 
Others, again, like Neander In Germany and Mtlman in 
land, have sought to exhibit the historical development of the 
Cliristiaii Church without any polemical bias. A full account 
of all the writers of C. H._ up to the middle of the l8th c. will 
be found in Walch’s Bibliotheca Theelogica Selecta ; of more re* ; 
cent ones in Lowndes’ Briinh Librarian, ' 

Church Rates, in England, constitutes a tax on the parish* j 
loners to defiay the expense of upholding and rejiairing a cliurch 
and its appurtenances. The rate was imposed by the parishion¬ 
ers, convened by the Chuichwardens (q, v.), and the vote of the 
majority was liimling on the whole. There is no law which 
obliges the parishioners to provide C. R., consequently wlien 
Dissent is in a majority, or even possesses a strong minority, there ? 
is often no fund to repair chuiches—many have consequently^ . 
become ruitious. The levying of C. R., and questions in con- ' 
nection with so doing, was long a source of animosity in England; 
but by tlie Act of 1S68 compulsory payment has licen abolished. 
Voluntary contributions and Iiequcsts, for the ecclesiastical pur* 
po-.es of the parish, are, under the Act, now administered by a 
body of Church trustees. Those wlio do not contribute are by 
the statute disqualified from interfering with the administration 
of the funds raised as C. R. 

Cliurcbwardeiis, in England, arc ecclesiastical officers 
whose function it is to take caie of the edifice of the church, and 
all that belongs to it. They arc also expected to take cognisance 
of the behaviour of the congregation in all matters within eccle¬ 
siastical jurisdiction. They are chosen annually on 28th March, 
or witliin fourteen days after, either by the clergyman or by the 
parisli, or liy both together. Every churchwaiden is ex ejicio 
an overseer of the poor, 

Church'yard. In England a C, lias been legally described 
by Sir William Scott as 'a consecrated place, entitled to 
public protection, and in which nothing should be done but 
under the direction of public authority.’ In Scotland, there is 
no rite of consecration cither accoidnig to civil or ecclesiastical 
laws; but the C. is entitled to leg.al protection. See Burial. 

Churchill, Charles, an English satirist, whose profligacy 
lias perhaps liindcred justice fiom being done to his genius, was 
born at Westminster in February 1731, and educated at West¬ 
minster School, wliere he neglected his studies, and contracted 
a clandestine marriage in his eighteenth year. In 1756 he took 
lioly orders, and in 1758 succeeded his father ns curate of St 
John’.s, Westminster. In 1761 he published'anonyroously the 
Jiosciad, a clever satire on actors and theatrical managers, which 
took London by storm. ‘ The noise in the theatrical world was 
like that caused by the report of a gun in a rookery. The actors 
ran about the town, spreading their own grievances, and the - 
satirist’s name at the same time’ (Hannay). Now avowing the 
authorship, he published in rapid succession The Apology (ad* 
dressed to the writeis of the Critical jReviav), (which is 

an excuse for his vices). The Ghost, and other satires. Mean¬ 
while he had been living so dissipated a life that he had to 
resign iris curacy. His health failed, and he died at Baal<q|pie 
on a visit to Wilkes, of whom he was a warm partisan, Novem¬ 
ber 4, 1764. C. was once known as the British Juvenal; and 
even yet, all who can forget the man and look only at his wotks 
must admit him to be a true poet. See Bell and Daldy’s -edi¬ 
tion of his poetical works (1867), with a Memoir by James 
Hannay. 

Churching of Women, or Thanksgiving aJUt' ChUdUoik, 
is a usa»e of the early Church, borrowed from tlie Jewish rit<f of 
purification (Lev. xii,), still retained as compulsory m the Roatoa ! 
Catholic and Greek Churches, and for wmich there is a 
service in the Liturgy of the Church of England 

Chum (Old Eng, cyrn, from eerran, 'to tum^' 
kirn), an implement for preparing butter from cream or tnilkt 
For the sepatation of the fatty particles which fata b^er, it Is . - 
necessaty that the minute sacs in which the fat is,.ens^OMil 
should be ruptured, and this is accomplished By viol^ v 
tioa or ‘turning’ about of the flnld in a C- Hike 
churning is therefore to enable the solid fkt to totte' {foj^bef hk' 
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tho nonet conetHute butter. A great many plans for tbe 
ceittli^ioa churns have been adopts, and as the operation 
they baWtQ perform is simple, they are all more or less effident. 
The chief aim in the construction of the C. is to save time and 
labour, and to sepamte the butter completely. The most common 
rorm,m the C. is the upright plunger, which consists of a long 
narrow tube or cylinder of cooper-work, tapering gently upwards, 
Vith a movable cover on the top. I'iirough Uie centre oi this cover 
the staff of the plunger is made to work piston-wise, at the lower 
extremity of which the agitator is secured. The agitator consists of 
> h'reticulated framework of wood, of a diameter sufficient to work 
‘ easily within the C. Another common form is the Box-C., 
which consists of a box of birch or plain wood very carefully 
' )bintcd, having an agitator formed of lour radial arms joined by 
cross bars, which is worked by a winch-handle. Some churns 



have a reciprocating motion, and others a seesaw or cradle 
motion, but they are little used. The atmospheric C. is a 
form which has recently come into favour. Its peculiarity con¬ 
sists in an arrangement by which air is introduced into the fluid, 
and by its bubbling out causes a very effective agitation. It is 
said to save considerable time and labour, while at the same 
time it thoroughly s^arates the butter. A form of C. recently 
patented by Messrs T. Bradford & Co. is seen in the fig. It is 
known as the * Declivity C.,’ and its peculiatity consists in the 
bottom sloping downwards at an angle of about 30°, so that 
while the concave side of the agitator dashes the cream upwards, 
the fluid is constantly running downwards, and theicby a power¬ 
ful concussive stroke is produced, 

Ohurr'ua. Sec Hemi'. 

OhUBaa.', the principal island in a small group off the E. coast 
of China, 45 miles N.K. of Ningpo, is about 18 miles long and 
10 broad, and 50 milOl in circumfeience. It is mostly mountain¬ 
ous, but is intersected by cultivated valleys, yielding tea, rice, 
wheat, sweet potatoes, cotton, tobacco, chestnuts, &c., and grow¬ 
ing bamboo, camphor, and tallow-trees. Ting-hai, the capital, 
is aiirrounded ^ walls, and has a fine Buddhist temple. C., called 
‘the key of China,* was taken In 1840 by the British, who 
evacuatra after eight months’ occupation, but s^ain seized it in 
October I841, and held it till the end of the Chinese war. It 
Vvas again taken b)[ thent in t86o, but was ceded to China by the 
convention of Pekin. The sacred island of Fu-tu is the next in 
Imp ortance of the group to which C. gives name. It is in- 
habited solely by Bonzes and others of the religious class, and 
contains many fine pagodas and Buddhist tcihples. 

.';.,Ob.uVney, a condiment of Indian origin used with meat, 
fish, and animal food generally. The basis of the prepata- 
IS an acid or sub-acid fruit, to which spices and flavouring 
il^pf^tnts are added. The fruit most usually employed as a 
basis G. is the mango, and numerous varieties are prepared for 
use, the recipes for vmich vary. The banana is also used in the 
preparadon of C> 

(Gr. ckyios, ‘ a juice,* from (Aa,' to be fluid'}, the name 
jgfiven tq the ina.tter. ataorbed by the lacteals in the villi of the 
Mudl .istestinea It is found in two conditions—flist> before, 
> f^Mcondk tdter U has passed through the mesenteric glands. 

naksd eye, in both couditiems it presents the 


same app^rance; but when examined under a magnifying power 
of 250 diameters, it is found to present a marked difference. 
Before passing to the mesenteric glands it consists of a fluid in 
which there are multitudes of very small molecnlea which refract 
light strongly, and evidently consist of fat. These molecules 
have been termed the moltrular baiu of tht C. When ex¬ 
amined after passing through the glands into a special cavity 
called the receptatulum chyli, it is found that the molecular 
matter is much more scanty, while there arc numerous corpuscles 

C resent, resembling either the colourless cells of the blood, or 
iscuit'Shaped cell.s, not unlike the coloured corpuscles. The C. 
passes from the receptacle just alluded to through the thorax 
along the thoracic duct, and is poured into the venous system at 
the root of the neck, at the junction of the left internal jugular 
vein with the left subclavian vein. C. has been found to contain 
fibrin, albumin, fat, alkalies, and a small amount of iron. Dur- 
ing fasting the C. is poor in solid matter^ more especially in 
fat. A diet containing fat increases the milky appearance 01 C. 
owing to the increased amount of fat absor^d. The C. of a 
cat, according to Nasse, yielded in 1000 parts the following con¬ 
stituents :—Water, 9057, and solid matter, 94*3. The solid 
matter was composed of—fibrin, l'3; fatty matter, 327; albu¬ 
min, 4S'9; chloride of sodium, 7'l ; other soluble salts and 
traces of non, 2’3 ; and earthy salts, a'a Sec DIGESTION, LaC- 
■lEALS, VtLI.US. 

Chyme (Gr. ckymet, ‘ a liquid or juice,’ from eAtd, ‘ to be 
fluid ’), the name given to food after it has been digested in 
the stomach, and before it has been acted on by the biliary, pan¬ 
creatic, and intestinal secretions, Borne apply the term to food 
while in the stomach or small intestine. In the latter, part 
of it becomes absorbed either by the blood-vessels or by the lac¬ 
teals. See Digestion. 

Cialdi'ni, XInrico, an Italian general and politician, svos 
born at Lombardina:, Modena, August 8, 1811. Exiled for shar¬ 
ing in a rising against the Austrians in 1831, he studied at Paris 
and fought against Don Carlos in the .Spanish war of succession. 
He played a brilliant part in the Veneti.m campaign of 1S48-49, 
and served .os colonel among the Piedmontese who engaged in 
the Crimean war. He won distinction in the Italian war of 
1859; dcfcatcil the Papal troops at Castclfidardo in i860 ; w'as 
made, after c.iuturing the citadel of Messina, general of the 
army; and in 1861 succeeded San Martino as lieutenant-general 
of Naples, where he strove vigorously to suppress brigandage, 
lie was elected senator in 1864. 1 le ably opposed tkw Aitstriana 

in the Venetian campaign of 1866, and was in the same year 
made comm.ander-in-chief of the troops of Central Italy. Ills 
political has been less successful than his military career. 

Cibb'er, OoU'y, English dramatist, was the son of Caius 
Gabriel Cibber or Cibbert, a sculptor from Holstein, and was 
born in l.ondon, 6th November 1671. About 1690 he became 
an actor, and came before the world as a writer of plays in 
169s, when he produced the Zoiv's Last Shift, soon mllowed 
by The IVomaH’s IVit, Careless Husband, &c., which were very 
popular at the time, and brought C. much money. In tyil 
he Ijecarae one of the joint patentees of Drury Lane, and in 
1730 was made poet-bureate, an appointment which secured 
him an unenviable imniorlality in the Datuiad, to the author of 
which he bad given offence. He died 12th December 1757. 
Some of C.’s pieces are still acted, but the work which no is 
best known is his amusing Ayalo^ for kts otvn Lift. 

' Cibol, or Ciboule, the French form of the Ijit. ea/nelta, a 
diminutive of eer/a (Sc. syioe), an ‘onion.’ See Onion. 
Cibolium. See Barometz, 

Cibra'rio, Lnigi, an ftalian jurisconsult and historian, bom 
at Turin, 23d Febiuary 1802, wheie he graduated as doctor of 
civil and common law in 1824. In 182$ he published hiaMrtmt 
Sulla Storia del Principi di Savoia ; in 1826 his Nolitfe di 
Paolo Simone dd Salbt, and in 1827 his Delle Slorie di Chieri 
LibrilV. Nominated a senator in 1848, he was, offer the bill of 
Carlo Alberto uid his retit ement to Oporto, deputed by hU col¬ 
leagues to vi.sit him in his voluntaiy exile, and try to induce hint 
to return to hjs kingdom. The result of this unsncccssful misdon 
he published in 1850 in Ru^p-di di una Missiotu us /^ofoHo'esl 
Re Carlo Alberto, which threw a vivid light on the Italian Re¬ 
volution of 1848. Besides these he published several ^stories, 
a treati» L>elba Ecemomia Politica del Medio £tv (2 vols. Tar. 
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tS3p> 5tb ed. i86i), as well as numerous editions of ancient 
Italian authors, illustrated by valuable notes. Under Vittorio 
Emaimele he was appointed superintendent-general of customs 
in 1850, Minister of Public Instruction in 1853, Minister of 
Foteign AITairs in 1S55, and afterwards principal secretary to 
the King, liis Operetti Varie were published at Turin in l86o. 
C. died at Salo, in Brescia, i.st October 1870. 

Oica'da, a genus of Homoptcrous insects, included in the sec¬ 
tion Tritnera (three-jointed tarsi). These insects belong to the 
Hemipterous group of the order Ilomoptera, and possess short 
broad heads. The eyes are large and prominent, and three ocelli 
exist, placed in the back of uie head. The beak or rostrum 
is long and three-jointed. The mules possess peculiar ‘ dnims ’ 
at the base of the abdomen, whereby they produce loud sounds. 
The females possess ovipositors, saw-like in form. The antenna: 
arc seven-jointed. The sound of the males is very loud, and can 
be heard at a great distance. The colour of the insect is yellow¬ 
ish. The wings are firm, transparent, and shining, and the ner- 
vures arc distinct. These insects arc mostly tropical in habits, 
one species (C. Anglica) occuriing in the S. of England. Several 
species arc eaten like locusts. Tlic ancients knew of these in- 
sects, and said that the cicadas should be happy insects, since 
they had ' voiceless wives.’ 

Cicatric'ula. See Egg. 

Cicc'a, a genus of plants of the natural order Euplwrbiacta, 
consisting of small trees and shrubs, natives of tropical India, 
Afric.a, and America. C. disticha, the ‘ Otaheite gooseberry,’ is 
a native of India, but is cultivated in that and in many other 
fxmutries for the sake of its fruits, which arc used either raw or 
cooked in various ways. The Europeans pickle or preserve 
them, or bake them in tarts. In Java they are sold in the market 
for about threepence per gallon. A decoction of the leaves causes 
perspiration, and the roots are a violent emetic. The wood of 
C. (Prosonts) Indicus, of Bombay and Ceylon, is white and tough, 
and is used for shipbuilding in tlic latter country. Its light-blue 
seeds constitute a /avourite food of the green pigeon. 

Cie'ely {Myrrhis), a genus of umbelliferous plants, of which 
one species (RT. oUorata, the sweet C.) is common in Southern 
and Central Europe, though in Britain, from being generally found 
near human habitations, it is looked upon as introduced. It is 
allied to the Chevril (q. v.). and indeed is sometimes so called; 
in Scotland it is known as Myrrh. In Ccimany the seeds, roots, 
and young 4e.sves are used for giving an amsc-like flavour to 
soups, &C., and at one time they were used as an aromatic in 
medicine. In America, Ounorrhita is called rnw/ C. 

Cicer. See Chick-Pea. 

Cie'ero, Marcus Tullius, the prince of Roman orators, and 
famous also as statesman and man of letters, was born near the 
town of Arpinum, under the Volscian Hills, 3d January 106 
B.c. His family belonged to the equestrian order, but was not 
accounted 'noble.’ C.’s father—a quiet country gentleman— 
anxious to give his sons the best education in his power, had 
them removed to Rome, where the future orator was instructed 
under Greek teachers in all the branches of a liberal education. 
At the age of sixteen he entered on his special studies for the 
bar. In the Marsic War, 89 B.C., he acquired a knowledge of 
military tactics under Sulla ; but after a brief period of service 
he returned to philosophical studies. He made his first appear¬ 
ance as a pleader at the age of twenty-five, and two years after 
secured the acquittal of Roscius, who h.ad been charged with 
parricide by Chrysogonus, one of Sulla’s favourites. Briefs now 
poured in upon him, and after a time of intense exertion, which 
threatened to impair a constitution never robust, he retired for a 
while to Athens and Asia Minor, to pursue the congenial studies 
of elocution and philosophy. Fame and honours awaited him on 
his return. Elected Quaestor 76 B.C., he earned by his able and 
just administration of the government of Sicily in the following 
yiar the gratitude of the Sicilians, to whom he still further en¬ 
deared himself by his successful impeachment of their Prsetor, 
Verres, 70 b.c. After passing through the ofiices of >Edile, 69 
B.C., and_ Prsetor, 66 B.c, he was elected Consul in 64 B.c. by i 
aedamation rather tiian by vote. In the following year, with 
consummate courage, caution, and decision, he denounced and 
crushed the famous conspiracy of Catiline (see Catii.Ine), for 
which he received the thanks of the people and was l^led 
Father of his country.’ Public thanksgivings in Ids name were 


voted to the godU, na honour hitherto accorded onlj^, tb vlctorhi^ 
generals. But in putting the imprisoned cOnspirUtore to death 
without trial, C. had been guilty of an act which, though perhaps 
morally justified by the emergency, was clearly illegal, And' he 
was called to account for it by Metellus Celer. The enthusiasm 
of the people proved all-suffident for him at the lime, and but 
for the vehemence with which he attacked Clodius for invading 
the rites of the Bona Deti, the charge might have been allowed 
to rest for ever. Clodius, however, bent on revenge, sought, 
ami in time obtained, the tiibiineship, revived the charge, and 
compassed C.’s banishment, April 58 B.a On 4th August 57 
B.C., a bill for his recall was submitt^ to the Comitia Centuriata 
and carried; whereon he set out for Rome, which he reached 
on 4th September, ‘borne back,’as he himself says, *on the 
shouldeis of Italy.’ But his spiiit had been broken by exile, 
and he tamely submitted to many degradations, and conde¬ 
scended to acts of servility towaids men whom he despised. His 
time-serving policy with regard to Cajsar and Pompey wa^, 
fraught with miscliief to the state, and marred his reputation as 
a patriot. On the other hand, the independence evinced by his 
defence of Milo is a redeeming feature in his cbaiacter. During 
the years 57-52 B.C. were composed Ids De Oraiore, De Efpub- 
hca, and Dt Legibus. In 53 B.C. C. was elected into the 
College of Auguns, and in the following year appointed to the 
goveinment of Cilicia, which he managed willi great ability and 
success (51-50 B.C.). He returned to Rome by Ephesus and 
Athens at the outbreak of the civil war, 49 b.c,, and after much 
vacill.ition joined the side of Pompey, whose standard he for¬ 
sook after llie battle of Pbarsniia, 48 B.C. Having obtained a 
reconediation with Caisar, he retired to the country and wrote 
many philosopliical and theological woiks, chief of which were 
Orator, De Finibus, ITortennns, Tusculaua Disputationes, De 
Natura Deorum, De Seneftute, DeAmui/ia. De Offinis. On the 
murder of Ctesar, 44 11.c., C., who was inclined to throw in his 
lot with Brutus and Cassius, advised an adjustment of the differ¬ 
ences between Antony and tlie Senate, but to no purpose Then 
followed those terrible philippics—of fame how fruitful, to him¬ 
self how fatal I—in which he denounced Antony with releiilless 
bitterness. The dazzling glory with which he h.ad been for a few 
btief months encircled now paled; the defection of Octavian, in 
whom he had placed unlimited confidence, was followed by the 
second triumvirate, and the name of C. was in the list of the 
proscribed. Octavian made no effort to save him, and the emis¬ 
saries of Antony overtook him near P'ormire as he fled in a litter 
to Cajeta. Deeming resistance vain, with becoming fortitude and 
resignation he extended his head fiom the litter, and it was 
severed from liis Ixjdy by Hcrcmiius, 7th December 43 B.C., in 
the sixty-third year of his nge. 

Dr Middleton, in his charming but partial biography of the 
orator, has exhibited him as a pattern of splendid virtue and 
blameless honour; while Drumann and Mommsen have assailed 
him with great bitterness and severity, C.’s character was of 
the Asiatic type. He was ambitious, fonJ of pomp, greedy of 
applause, timid, and irresolute. In private life he was kind and 
amiable. In his literary compositions his fame is of the highest^ 
and his style is a model of purity. His philosophical works 
breathe the strictest morality, and are especially valuable as 
reflecting the different views of the Greek schools of philosophy. 
As a poet he ignominiously failed. As a statesman nis abilitiet 
were great, but often misdirected ; to the active virtues a pa¬ 
triot he can lay no claim. As an orator he was without a rival. 

The editio prineeps of C.’s collected works was printed at' 
Milan (4 vols. fol. 1498). The best edition is that of OrelU ($ 
vuls. 8vo, 1826-37), and the best English Life of C. is that by 
Forsyth (2 voU, I.ond. 1864}. 

*» 

Oioero'ne (from Cicao, the orator), a term given by the 
Italians to those persons who point out to strangers the cvriori- 
ties of a place, and now generally applied to any one who acta 
as a guide. The etymology of the word indicates ironically.^ 
noted garrulity of such officials. ' ■ ' 

Oicisbe'o, an Italian term for a gallant, a dangler after. 
women. In the Dmonario d^la Crusea it is applied 
knot of ribands formerly attached to the hilts of swords tir'10/ 
the bandies of fans. So a C. is a man in constat 
upon a woman, and at hand to receive her cOmmands,' / ^ij|.' 
term 'was applied more particnlariy to a claiis .of. i^ed 
attended on married ladies, and is synohymqus 
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MUftnit, Ttte cuBtontt fortneriy.pteyaleat in fathioiutbla 
(ocfetjr, lias now Idmost disappeared. 

Oieo'ziiLa. See Stork. 

Oisut'a, or V(at«r Eemlook, See Hemlock. 

Old. Tlie, Don Bodrieo Diaz de Bivar ('he of the 
perfect beard’)«was born at Burgos in tlie year 1025, in the reign 
of Saacho HI. of Navarre, and of a family from whom had been 
chosen the 'judges of Castille.’ C. U derived from the Arabic 
Said, or master: his other title, El Campmdor (corrupted by the 
Ara^ into CambitUr), means either national champion or umpire. 
Soon afler his birth, the dynasty of Ommeyad Califs at Cordova 
was broken up, and Fernando 1 . of Castille united the petty 
Christian states of N.W. Spain. The story of The C., told by 
Corneille and Voltaire in their dramas so named, of his love for 
Ximena, the daughter of Count Lozano of Gormaz, whom he 
" had slain to avenge an insult offered to his father, of his con¬ 
quest of five Moorish chieftains who had invaded Castille, of his 
horse Babieca (or Booby), on which he drove the Moors from 
'Estremadura (on E. bank of Douro) and captured Coimbra, how 
he resisted the imperial pretensions of Henry 111 ., and assisted 
Sancho 11 . of Castille to annex his brt)thei’s inheritances of Leon 
and Galicia, of his banishment by King Alfonso, and his great 
deeds at Barcelona, Zaragoza, Valencia, Alicante, and other 
places on the E. coast, how he defended Valencia against the 
Moors, how the cause of the C. and the Counts of Canion was 
tried before the Cortes at Toledo ! all this is told in the prose 
Chronieles of the C., belonging to the end of the 13th c. (oue of 
which has been translated and edited by Southeyh and in the 
Ballade of the C., collected by Juan de Escobar in 1615, which 
have been translated into German by Herder, and partly into 
English by Frere, Lockhart, and Dennis. These ballads are 
among the finest and earliest of the Spanish redondilhas sung by 
the Jugiares, the form of which has been connected with Arabian 
poetry, and also with the son^s of the Roman soldiery. They 
are written in coplas of four Tines, each line with seven or eight 
syllables, or three and a half feet, generally trochaic ; the chief 
feature being the assonant rhyme, according to which the last 
vowel, when the line ends with a single syllable (a half fool), or 
the last hoo vowels when it ends in a trochee, should cone- 
^ond in every alternate line, be the consonants what they may. 
The Poem of the C. is in Alexandrines. See Southey’s Chronicle 
of the C, (Lond. 1808); Huber’s Ceschichte des C. {Brcra, 1829); 
and "Dozy'i’ Pichetihes sur I'Jiistoire Politique el Litteraire de 
PEspagne pendant le hloyen Age (1849). 

Oid'finfl, a genus of Echinoidea or Sea-urchins, included in 
the family Cuiarida, and distinguished by having the mouth 
central in position, and the anus opposite the mouth, surrounded 
by genital plates. The ambulacra, or perforated areas of the 
shell, are prolonged on the buccal membrane, or that surrounding 
the mouth, and no buccal branchiae, or gill-like processes sur¬ 
rounding ^e mouth, are developed, C. papillata is a familiar 
species of these forms. 

Oi'der, or Apple-Wixte, a fermented drink prepared from 
the juice of apples, for which particular varieties of apples are 
cultivated in Herefordshire and Devonshire, Normandy and 
Hoihuid, the most famous C.-pioducing districts. The apples, 
when thoroughly ripened and matured, are reduced to a pulp in 
a grinding mul under edge rollers, with a small quantity of water 
a*M, and after being left in a tub for twenty-four hours, the 
juice is pressed out by the application of strong pressure. The 
expressM juice, after being put into barrels, soon bwns to fer¬ 
ment violently, and when the fermentation has sufficiently ad¬ 
vanced, which happens in from two to ten days, according to 
the strength of the must, and the amount of alcohol desired, the 
*C. is ra»«^ off into stone barrels. C. contains generally malic 
add, alcohol, and sugar, besides watur, &c., its alcoholic strength 
i yar^ag from 5 to 10 per cent. 

' eSa^SEBr, a town in the province of Murcia, Spain, 25 miles N. 
of Murcia, near the river Segura, has manufactures of linens, 
sitlCt and hemp, and a trade in oil and wine. Pop. 9500. 

.'JlligBt' (Span. eigascro\ a loosely wound spintUe-Uke roll of 
' tpbacco>leiu for smoking, supposed to he of Spanish origin. A 
' it a variety of C. in the form of a slightly conoidal 

, i^^er, With the Hp* cut straight. A eigareiU (Span, tigarriio) 
roll of nnely-cttt t^cco, or of triturated leaf (as in 
. Wtap)^ in a binder of unsized paper or the leafy cover¬ 


ing of Indian-coin. Cigars are maan&ctured in enormous quan¬ 
tities wherever the tobacco plant, is cultivated. Those made 
from Havannah tobacco are unsurpassed for fine flavour, aroma 
of smoke, and firmness and whiteness of ash, and next in order of 
excellence stand the Manilla cigars and cheroots. The value of 
a C. does not increase in direct ratio with its size, for the diffi¬ 
culty of obtaining wrappers of proper length,..colour, and fine¬ 
ness for the larger sizes, immensely augments the expense of 
manufacture. A duty of 5s. per lb. is levied upon cigars im¬ 
ported into Great Britain, and in 1873 this source of revenue 
yielded .,^283,492. Simple and well-contrived machines for 
making cigars and cigarettes are in extensive use. 

Oigfoli, Dudovico Card! da, an Italian painter, was bom 
at Cigoli in Tuscany in 1559 , studied Corieggio assiduously, and 
was among the first of the Florentine school ■ to successfully op¬ 
pose the anatomical style of the imitators of Michael Angelo and 
the other mannerists of his day. His Asign is correct, his 
colour is remarkable for force, warmth, and harmony, and bis 
handling exhibits much vigour and abandon. His 'Apostle 
healing the Lame ’ in St Peter’s was declared by Andrea Sacclii 
to be surpassed by only two pictures in Rome—the ‘Trans¬ 
figuration’ of Rapb.icl, and the ‘Communion of St Jerome’ 
by Domenichino. Tuscany is particularly rich in specimens of 
his work. The ‘Martyrdom of St Stephen,’ in the palace of 
the Uffizi, Florence, is reckoned one of his finest cflbrts, C. 
died at Rome in 1613. 


Cilia. These are small hair-like bodies, having a power of 
motion, attached to a variety of epithelial cells. A layer of cells 
of this variety is called a layer of ciliated epithelium. Such cells." 
aie of a columnar shape, bearing the C. on one extremiW, while 
the other lies on, or is aitached to, subjacent tissue. The cells 
are usually arranged in three or four -layers deep, but the ex-' 
tenial layer is the only one fully developed, the deeper layers 
being destitute of C. Ciliated epithelial cells vary in size. In the 
human trachea or windpipe, uiey are about iVoiifh to TsVrfh 
of an inch in length, but in many of the invertebrata they are 
much larger. They are found in the fallowing situations in the 
Iiuman body:—(i) On the mucous membrane of th« respiratoiy 
tract, from the base of the epiglottis to the smallest bronchial 
tubes in the lung. The vocaT cords and the air-cells of the 
lung are not covered by C. (2) On the mucous membrane of 
the nose, with the exception of the area in the upper cliambers 
devoted to the sense of smell. (3) On the mucous membrane of 
the female generative organs from the middle of the*neck of the 
uterus to the free edge of the fibriaied extremity of the Fallopian 
tube. (4) On a portion of the tubular structure of the testicle. 
(5) On the lining membrane of the c.avities of the brain and spinal 
cord in the new born child. In adult life, howev^, they are 
limited to the central canal of the cord, the posterior end of the • 
fourth ventricle of the brain, the aqueduct of Sijvius, and the 
lateral ventricles. (6) In the Eustachian tube and in the middle 
ear or tympanum. * _ • 

Form of They are slender, conical, or sabre-shaped fila¬ 

ments, narrow at the free extremity, and broad at the base. 
Under the highest powers, they show no indication of definite 
internal structure. 

Motion of Ci/ili.—This may be best studied by examination of 
a portion of die gills of the common mus-sel. It is seen to be « 
sort of lashing movement, and when many act together on the^ 
same bar or surface, the motion gives rise to the optical effect of 
a series of waves passing along the free border of the ciliated 
surface, like the w-ives caused by wind passing over a field of 
corn. Occasionally (he movement is so rapid that the C. are 
not seen, but their prc.stnce is indicated by the movements of 
oartlcles of matter in their vicinity. Adopting the classification 
■bf 'Valentin and Purkinje, the movements of C. may be divided 
into (i) the hook-like, in which the movements are like thoie df 
a finger Mternately flexed and extended; (2) ihafunud-shdped, 
in vmich there is a kind of twisting action of the eilium by 
which its apex describes a circle or elipse, and the whole cWom 
a cone having the base uppermost; (3) the in vhifh k 

swings like a pendulum; and (4) the tntdulaiing, or flail-Uw, in 
which it acts bke the lash of a whip. Few objects, kre tnUM 
beautiful than a mass of C. m vigorous action. In Gold-bloodiil 
animals the motion of the G. may continue for honrt, or even 
days afler the death of the animal, but in warm-blbodea atdmsls 
they rarely act for more than two hoars. 

IS I 




Effects of physical and chtmietU (ippUtationt on Cilia.—{t) Tern- 
fcrature. —A rise of temperature increases the activity of the 
movement, but it ceases at 57* or 60“ F. Cold does not retard 
the action even when reduced to freezing-point, (a) Water .— 
Fresh water retards or destroys the action of C. of sea-animals, 
wiiile salt water has a similar effect on those which frequent 
fresh water. Bile, alkalies, acids, and alcohols arrest the 
motion. (4) Vapour of chloroform arrests the motion for a 
lime, if not applied for too long a period. (5) Oxygen is re¬ 
quired for the actmty of C.; deprivation of it, or an atmosphere 
of hydrogen, airests the movement. (6) A stream of carbonic 
acid retards the aciion. {7) Continuous or Faradic cunents of 
electricity, or a discharge from a Leyden j.ir, have no effect 
unless extremely powerful, when they cause ciihcr electrolysis 
or sudden stoppage. 

C. are endowed with the vital property of contractility, and 
it is in viitue of this they move. Their actions are not dependent 
directly on the integrity of the neivous or circul.atory systems, 
as they work vigorously for some time after the death of tlie 
anim.'U. See Co.ntracj ii.ity. 

Ciii'cia, anciently a piovtnce of Asha Minor, coinciding partly 
with the modern vilayet of Adan.a, bounded on the N. by 
Taurus, on the S. by the Levant, on the \V. by I’amphylia, and 
on the E. by the range of Amanus. Its physical characteristics 
divided it into two p.iits, the Western or Rough C., and the 
E.tstern or Plain C., the former clothed witli forests, and the 
latter producing corn and wine. C. was governed by native 
kings, even after it became a Persian satrapy. After the vic¬ 
tory at lssos{333 B.c.) it became a Macedonian province, and on 
the death of Alexander it became part of the kingdom of the 
SeleucidiE, till Pompey made it a Roman province, n c. 63. 

Cimabu'e, Giovanni Gualtieri, an early Italian painter, 
was bont at Florence in 1240. Being sent while a youth for 
purposes of education to the convent ol Santa Maria Novella, he 
there learnt his art from certain Grecian jiaiiilcrs, who were 
engaged in decorating the cliurch of the convent, and soon 
acquired so much celelnity that in 1263 he was commissioned 
to adorn with frescoes tlie Chinch of St Francis at Assisi. 
Among his subjects were the ‘ Life of Christ,’ ‘ Life of St Francis,’ 
‘Life of the Vngin,’ ‘ Four Evangelists,’ Ac., portions of which 
still remain. Ketiirning to his native city, C. painted his famous 
‘Madonna’ (still pieserved), which was regarded as a marvel 
of art, and excited such enthusiasm that the people bore it in 
procession fiom his studio to the Churcli of Santa Maria. He 
died at Florence, probably in 1302. His chief distinction is, 
that he materially helped to emancipate Italian art from Byzan¬ 
tine traditions. lie ce.ised to be a copyist, tinned his attention 
towards nature, and diversified the mechanical pose of Greek 
figures by study from living models. In this restoration of art, 
however, C. cannot be regatded .os having done more than pre¬ 
pare the way for Giotto (q. v.), who was his pupil and protege. 

Chmaro'sa, Domeiuco, an Italian musician, was born at 
Naples in 1754, and studied under Sacchini at Loretto. He 
very early attained celebrity as a composer of operas, of which 
one —ll Mahimenio Stgreto —is still well known. C. undertook 
musical engagements at .St Petersburg, Vienna, and other Euro¬ 
pean courts, but eventually returned to Italy, and died at Venice, 
I ilh January 1801. 

011211)010, an old keyed instrument, one of the precursors of 
the harpsichord. 

Oiml)ri, or Kimlnri, a people who, in conjunction with the 
Teulones, invaded Southern Europe lowards tbe close of the 
2d c B.C., and defeated several Roman armies in succession, 
t’ll they themselves were conquered by C. Marius, B.C loi, in 
the Campi Raudii, near Vercclli, with a loss estimated at from 
200,000 to 140,000 men. Who these C. were has given rise to 
muih discussion. Tacitus, Pliny, and Strabo agree in making 
their original coun’ry the Chetsonesus Cimbrica, now the penin¬ 
sula of Jutland. The pieponderance of ancient testimony is in 
favour of their Celtic origin, and H. Muller, in his DU Afarhen des 
Vaterlandes, holds to this opinion, and contends that the name 
is identical with Kymri, the designation of the modern Celts 
of Wales. Modem opinion, however, favours their Germanic 
origin; and the definite facts that support this hypothesis are 
staled by Mommsen, History of Rome, vol. iii. pp. 178, 17^ 
(Dickson’s translation). Tbe name C., or Ckempko, is certainly 


Teutonic (comp. Old Eng. JCempa, and Ger. Xdss^tr), and 
means the ‘champions,’ which their enemies transmtM tli» 

‘ robbers.’ Mommsen suggests that ‘round a nucleus of Qer- 
manic emigrants from the Baltic ’ had gathered in the course 
of their wanderings ‘an immense multitude dif various ori^’ 
This would satisfactorily account for many Celtic traits wBcli 
the motley host exhibited. 

Cim'ex and Cimio'idae. See Bug. 

Oimicifu'ga, or Bugbane, a genus of plants belonging 
to the order Ranuueulacne, natives of Eastern Europe, Siberia, 
and N. America. The European C. feetida is extremely fetid, 
and is used to drive away bugs and other vermin—Whence the 
specific name (‘ bng-Becr’). 

Cimme'rians, orOimme'irii, a people of whom Homer may 
be said to give a dim, fabulous tradition, and Herodotus a definite 
and paitially historical account. In the Odyssey they are repre¬ 
sented as dwelling in darkness beyond the ocean-streant. In 
Herodotus they occupy the territory between the Borysthenes 
(Dnieper) and the 'I'anais (Don), and are represented os having 
invaded Asia after they were expelled from their own country 
by the Scythians. They seem to have occupied the Tauric 
Chersonesns (Crimea), and from them the Cimmerian Bosporus 
(Strait of Ycnikale) takes its name. They were a nomadic race. 

Cim'olite. Sec Fuller’s Earth. 

Ci'tnon, a famous Athenian general, son of the Milliades 
who conqueied at Maiatlion, was born 510 b.c. His life was 
mainly devoted to tbe overthrow and humiliation of his country's 
great enemy, Persia. In 477 lie shared with Aristides the com¬ 
mand of tlie Athenian coiningeiit of tbe Greek arinameiit under 
Pausanias, reduced Eion on tlie Strymon, and in 476 subdued 
and coloni.scd the island of Scyros. In 466 he completely 
defeated a great Persian Beet at the river Eurymedon, and 
subsequently expelled the l’crsi.ans from the Chersonese. C. 
regarded Sparta as the ‘ yoke-fellow ’ of Athens, and on the 
revolt of the Helots headed two expeditious to aid the Spartans. 
Having been, however, on the second occasion, insultingly dis¬ 
missed by them, C. lost his ]>opularily at Athens, failed in the 
struggle against ICphialtes and Pericles, and was eventually 
osiiacised. He was recalled five yeats later, and under bis 
iiiBuence the Athenians made peace with Sparta, and renewed 
the war with Persix In 449 he sailed with ioo sliipi to 
Cyprus, where he died at (he siege of Citium. 

Cincho'na, an important genus of evergreen shrubs or trees, 
natives of the valleys of the Andes, and which give the name 
to the order to which they belong {Cinchonaec<t\. They are 
found from about lat. 19° S. to Caracas, in about 10* N. lat., 
and at heights fiom 4000 to nearly 12,000 feet above the 
sea-IeveL 'Phere arc many species, but all do not yield the 
medicinal bark known in medicine and commerce as C. or 
Peruvian bark. The different species have been the subject 
of elaborate investigation, by Weddell, Howard, Markham, 
Spruce, and others, and the general result of their investiga¬ 
tions is, that the Calisaya or yellow bark is the produce of C, . 
Calisaya. the grey or liuanco liark of C. micrantha and C. 
ttUida, Loxa or crown bark of C. Cottdaminea {offUiualis), 
while the red bark is furnished by C. succriruhv. The value of 
C. bark as a tonic and remedy for fever is owing to the presence 
of the alkaloids quinta, quimdia, einehonia, and einchonidima— 
some of the barks,however, containing more than others. . For in¬ 
stance, quinia, the most useful of alt of them, is found in greatest 
quantity in Calisaya bark, einehonia in grey and red Intrk, while 
quinidta exists in largest amount in Loxa bark. All of these 
alkaloids, though varying in decree of strength, have similar, 
properties. The C.-trees grow in the forests of Bolivia, Perii, 
and neighbouring countries in small groups. Tbe eetseariUtros or' 
bark-gatherers are native Indians or half-castes, whose occupation - 
is one attended with great labour. After a tree is cut down, . 
bark is stripped off, and the larger pieces stacked todiy, wiillie.' 
the thinner bark from the twigs and branches rolls up in ‘ qujiis , 
like that of the cinnamon-tree, The baik neaiust the toot (s. - 
most esteemed, on account of the quantity of alkaloids oontaine4^ 
in it After being dried, it isconveyed to the coaston t^bai^ . 
of the easearUlsros, or in any other way tliat the circuit^ 
through the mountainous forest will admU ot .TttO. opjtet 
the casearilleros\>t\xrg to collect the greatest quaatt^ of 
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Um ibortett poniUe innc* of tlme^ tliejr iitdnlfo in tbe moct 
w««taftd dbttrafitioa of nw C fomts, youag ti«e« und old bdn|r 
bidiMirtoiiUktely cut down without any atten^t to teplaco th«tt 
by plaaUiig otheiv comae of time the efircta of uiia auicidal 
pottey be|^ to be Appijmt The aupplies of baric became mote 
and moM difficnlt to obtain, and it was evident that in time dm 
tree yielding dtit drug, so aU'important in tropical countries, 
would socm Become practically extinct Accordingly the Indian 
Government took measures to naturalise it in the cooler hill* 
regions of India, lliis task was committed to Messrs C. R. 
Markham, R, Spruce, M'lvor, and others, and was performed 
with such success, that extensive forests are now growing in 
various parts of India, and promise to yield, in course of Ume, 
a supply of C. much greater than ever was obtained by the pre* 
carious labours of the S. American catcarilieros. Owing also to 
the scientific skill with which the trees are cultivated, it is found 
that the Indian-mown bark yields a greater supply of the alka¬ 
loids than the wild trees. It is also now naturalist in Jamaica 
Mid Java. Cikbark was first employed in Europe about the 
middle of the 17th c., though its valuable properties as a febrifuge 
were long known to the natives of Peru. It was first brought 
from that country to Europe in 1639 by the Countess del Chin- 
chon, wife of tM then Viceroy of Peru, and from whom the 
genus it now named, though—^notwithstanding the appeal of Mr 
Markham for the correct spelling of the wonl, CAinwona—long 
usage hat now established the genus without the h. From the 
fact of the Jesuits using it as a remedy-in intermittent fever, the C. 
Imrk was at one time generally known as, and is still sometimes 
yet called, ‘Jesuit’s bark.’ It is also called China bark, Qulnia, 
Quinquina, &c. It is now generally administered in the form of 
its alkaloid quinine, or in the sulphate or disulphate of quinine, 
in doses of from i to 20 grains. In addition to its anti- 
periodic febrifugal and tonic properties, the bark is somewhat 
astringent, and has been occasionally found serviceable as a 
topical astringent and antiseptic. See Fareira’s Maltria Mediea : 
Moquin-Tandon’s Botanique MSdicale, and the various works 
and reports of Markham, Weddell, Howard, Spruce, and others 
pn the subject. 

Oinohoira'cese, a natural order of Dicotyledonous plants, of 
which the ^nns Cinchona (q. v.)is the type. By some botanists 
it is considered only a division of Rut^ece (q. v.). There are 
about 3G00 species, distributed over 300 known genera, consist¬ 
ing of trees, shrubs, and herbs, all natives’of tropical and warm 
regions. It is very important as furnishing many plants useful in 
medicine, the arts, and domestic economy. Some possess tonic, 
febrifugal, emetic, astringent, or purgative properties; others 
yield dye and tanning agents; while a third group possess edible 
(hiits and seeds. A few are reputed to be intoxicating and even 
poisonous, and several are cultivated for the sake of their beauty 
and the fragrance of their flowers. In addition to Cinchona, Coffee, 
(q. V.}, Ipecacuanha (q. v.), Morinda citrifoUa. the rout of which 
viel^> Soorangie dye, Vntaria Gamhir, wnich yields white 
GMtiblr, a variety of catechu. Gardenia, and other plants yield* 
Ing pleasant fruits, Chayroot (q. v.), &c., may be mentioned as 
some of the more important economic plants of this order. 

Oin'choniite and Oinchon'idine are isomeric alkaloids 
(q. V.), contained, along with the quinine alkaloids, in the bark 
or rim different varieties of Cinchona. Pale Peruvian bark is 
rlolumt in C. and its isomer; yellow Peruvian bark in quinine. 
Another alkaloid called Cinehonicine. isomeric with C. and C.,- 
ia obtained under certain conditions by heating the latter sub* 
stauea. The composition of these bodies is represented by tbe 
fomuia CisHgiNfO ; that of quinine and its isomers by the 
ibnOula Sulphate of C. is used in medtdne, and 

tuhn^r m its physmlogicu action to sulphate of quinine. See 

Q^nra. 

C^onlSidaflaji a genus of CoUepttra or Beetles, formW the 
type of Ae famuy Ctncinddida, and popularly known as ‘ iWr* 

: nr * Spanders,' from their mnivoroas habits, and from 

hues and lustres of their bodiea The tjger-beetle 
is a familiar British species, and is noted for its 
■VdSalfltoia habits feeding on other insects, and being able to pnr* 
rim air. ' It exudes a powerful odour or scent, 
a erupted verbena leaf. The Indian tiger-beetle (C. 
ki another vreU*knovn spedes. These insects have 
tsiat i rite Jtdsd ia vrider than the chtat, and the man- 
anri toothed^ 

A ^ t k 
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Oinoiiuiati, rim *Qneea Gty of the West' is the chief town 
in Ohio, and is siriiatea on the N, bank of w Ohio river. It 
ia built on two terraces, the one 50^ the other too &et above 
the river. The stteets and the envirmis of the city are alUke 
beantifiil. C has many fine buildings, ss the C Oollege, the 
cttsu^-house, dm post-oflice, and Bnmet House. TluSe ere 
two Roman Catholic colleges, and one Methodist f a Presbyterian 
theological seminary, a law school, severri medical and ladles* 
institutions, Ixsides many free schools, and about a hondred 
churchca C. is connected with Covington, on the Kentucky side 
of the Ohio, by a magnificent Buspen»on-bridge, 100 feet above 
low-water. The city is supplied with water from the Ohio by a 
reservoir which cost $796,000. C. is the greatest pork-marset 
in America, the killing and packing being an immense industry. 
Wine, from the native Catawba (q. v.) grape, is also an exten¬ 
sive article of trade, and there arc large manufactories for iron, 
steam-engines, laid, flour, soap, and candlesF Tbe OMo is the 
great outlet for traffic, the river being dkvigable to its junction 
with the Mississippi, 500 miics below, and to Pittsburg, 460 
miles above the city. In 1864 the exports were $239,079,825, 
and the imports $389,790,537. C. was founded in 1788, and 
had only 500 inhabitants in 1800; in 1830 it had 24,830; ia 
1870, 216,289. 


Oinc inn atl (Order), a society in the United States^ whidi 
was formed in 1783 by the officers-of the revolutionary army, 
to perpetuate their friendship, and to provide for the widows ana 
orphans of those who had fallen in the war. The badge of the 
society is a bald eagle of gold, with the motto Omnia reii^it 
servart rempublicam. It is suspended by a deep-blue ribbon 
edged with white. The order was to be hereditary ; hence it 
met with much opposition. It still, however, exists in some of 
the States, and meets on the 4th of July. 


Cincumn'tt^ Lucius Quinctiua, a Roman sUtesman and 
soldier, famous in the national legend preserved by Livy for tlie 
simplicity of his life and manners. He was tiom sometime 
before the expulsion of the Tarquins. In 460 he was illegally 
appointed consul suffcctus; and two years afterwards, being 
m^e dictator, he extricated the Roman consul and army from 
imminent destruction at the hands of the Asqui, Livy's narra¬ 
tive of tbe manner in which he effected this is rejected by 
Niebuhr as transparently mythical. In B.C. 439, at the age of 
eighty, he was a second time appointed dictator, to suppress a 
plebeian discontent fostered by Spurius Mselius, after which he 
disappears from history. In the Koman legend, C. stands fod^ 
as a type of simple antique virtue ; but modem criticism, when 
it allows bis existence, is somewhat hard upon his patrician 
narrowness. 


Oin'wcurjr Urns (Lat, cinis, ‘ashes') were the vessels ib 
which the ashes of the dead were placed amonnt those nations 
who were accustomed to bum their dead. When the funeiM 
pyre was burned down, tbe embers were extinguished with wRie, 
and the bones and ashes of tbe dead collected by the nearest 
relatives, who sprinkled them with perfumes and placed them in 
an um, which was then deposited in a niche of the upulcrum, or 
family tomb. The urns were mostly made of baked clay, but 
also of Slone and metal, and even, though rarely, of gold and 
silver. They were of various slwpes, but commonly square or 
round. 


Oiim'a, Lucius Cornelius, the leader of the Marian party 
during the absence of Sulla in the East Though elected ocmsul 
(B.C. 87) with the sanction of Sulla, his first act was to impeach 
him, and to take measures for bringing back the banished 
Marians to power. Defeated in the senate, he fled from the city- 
on which, however, he soon marched with an armed forc^ and 
invested it by land, while Marius, who liad returned from.his' 
African exile, blockaded it by sea. They raptured the eiw, 
massacred the friends of Sulla, and declared themselves consttiS - 
(B.C 86). Marius died soon after. In his fourth consulate, Cyi. 
Carbo being his colleague, C. collected on army at Brnis^- 
stum to meet Sulla, who had returned to Italy to take yengca&tie' 
on his foes, but he was Slain while attempting to qtt^ a unithiy 
that had broken out among his troops, ~ 


Oiim'Ahar, native mercuric sulphide, MgS, the mori bimtts 
dant ore, and chief source of the quicksilver or merewy eCeoan^ 
mtuce. It occurs fibrous and amorphous, also crystallise te 
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hexabedral prisms. In the mas* it is dnll'ted coloured opaque 
or translucent, with adamantine lustre. The most important 
mine* are those of Idria in Camiola, Austria, of Almaden in 
Spain, and of New Almaden, New Idria, and Redington, in 
California. C., artificially prepared, constitutes the well-known 
colour Vermilion (q. v.). 

Cinnam'io Acid and the Oinnamyl Group. C. A. is a 
white crystalline substance, resembling benzoic acid in'appear- 
ance, and is contained in Storax (q. v.), Tolu, and Peru balsams, 
in old oil of cinnamon, and in gum benzoin. C. A. is best ob¬ 
tained bv boiling storax with a dilute solution of caustic soda, 
when soluble cinnamate of soda is formed. The aqueous solu¬ 
tion of this salt is filtered from the undissolvcd portions of the 
storax, and mixed with excess of hydrochloric acid, when the C, 
A. is precipitated, and may be purified by rccrysiallisation from 
boiling water. 

C. A. crystallises in rhombic prisms; it fuses at 133* C., and boils 
at 290* C., with partial decomposition. It rises in vapour at 
temperatures below its boiling-point, and mav therefore be purified 
by sublimation. It is sparingly soluble in cold water, more readily 
in boiling water, but its best solvent is alcohol. C. A. is a mono¬ 
basic acui, and has tlie composition represented by the formula 
CsH^OiOH), or Callj(COOll). It forms crystalline salts with 
metals, and several interesting derivatives, the following being 
among the most important :-r- 

Cinnamic AUehyJt, CgHrfCOH).—This is an oily liquid, 
which forms the chief constituent of the essential oils of cin¬ 
namon and cassia, and gives to them their characteristic odour. 
It inajr be prepared artificiaUy by distilling a mixture of formiate 
and cinnamate of calcium. See Aluehydes. 

Cinnamate of Cinnyl or Styracint, C8H7(COOCpn(), is a crys¬ 
talline substance contained, along with C. A., m storax, and 
may be obtained from the latter after the C. A. has been ex¬ 
tracted by squeezing the remaining resin, when the styraciae is 
forced out in oily drops, which crystallise on standing. 

On distilling styracine with caustic potash, it is resolved into 
Cinnamic Alcohol, CgllriCIIgOH), and cinnamate of potassium. 
The cinnamic alcohol passes over as an oily liquid, whicli soon 
crystallises. It has a pleasant odour of hyacinths. 

Styrol, CsIIs, is another substance contained in storax. If the 
latter be distilled with water, styrol is carried over with the steam, 
and condenses in oily drops, whicli are readily separated from 
t^ water by decanlalion. It is a liquid body, which, when 
heated to 200° C, is converted into a solid crystalline substance 
called mcia-styrol. 

Oizmamoden'dron, a genus of plants allied to Canella (q. v.), 
natural order Cancllaccte, The bark of C. axillare, a Brazilian 
tree, is aromatic, tonic, and anti-scorbutic. 

Cizm.'amozi,abaTkmuch employed as a condiment, and inmedi- 
dne as a stimulant, tonic, astringent, carminative, antispasmodic, 
* ^ derived from the inner 

49 bark of Citmamomum Zqilan- 

\ / \T kune, a tree belonging to the 

Y natural order Lauracece (q. v.). 

A I The best comes from Ceylon, but 

4^'y' \ I it is now naturalised in various 

AnSaa^^o/ tropical countries. Tlie tree grows 

to the height of from 20 to 30 
JPBHHv I sometimes attains the 

i thickness of foot. Its proper- 

I / ties are owing to a volatile oil, the 

taSy It contains in addition a 

NW «J[# concrete fatty substance, obtained 

w from the ripe fruits, and known 

in Ceylon as C.-iuet; this is be- 
lieved to be the Comacum of 
Theophrastes. From the leaves 
11 S a volatile oil,_ having the odour 

• ^ ' and faite of oil of doves, is also 

Cinnanvm. distilled. The tree itself has been 

long known: in the Bible, for example, it it frequently referred 
to under the. name kinnenicn or kinman. There are variottS 
other species i;^ addition to the ote mentioned. C, Cassia (C. 
arvmaAavtn) yields tOssia-lignas, or the Cas.sia Bark of commerce 
(q. V.), and C. buds—also, however, obtained from C. duUe^C, 
LourAri, and C. iners. This tree is the kiddah or cassia of the 
J54 , , ■ 


Bible.' C. bt^Jt fieqaentlyuted to adntterat* <& C}om 

Bark (q, v.) Mr ^s^d from.C. CstlUwass, Smtoc b«k tsoia Q 
nnloc^ while C. niHAttk (mcalyftdd*s\ and C. Tamcda wen the 
sources of the fotta Falaiathn, In such repute among the old 
pharmacologists a* stomachics and sudorlfios. The ‘NsmI 
sassafras' is the root of C. parlkenosylon and C-dUssduH/tra 
(Bentley), .f* e a 

C. is obtained by stripping the bark off the branches, when 
it rolls up into ‘quills.’ The smaller of these are Introduced 
within the larger, and then dried in the sun, and the whole tied 
up in bundles, each of about 88 lbs. weight. The thinner bark 
is accounted the finest ilnvoured. About 500,000 Iba are an¬ 
nually imported into London. 

Medicinally C. is valued as a stomachic and carminative In 
nausea and vomiting, in cases of flatulence, and spasmodic con¬ 
ditions of the stomach mid alimentary canal It is also reputed 
to possess the property of restraining uterine haemorrhage. Its 
uses by cooks and confectioners are too well known to require 
description. Bastard C. is C. Cassia; black C^ J^tenta acris; 
Isle of France C.. Orcodathne cuiularis; Santa '^C..,Ntctandra 


uses oy cooks anu coniectioners are too well known to require 
description. Bastard C. is C. Cassia; black C^ J^tenta acris; 
Isle of France C., Orcodaj>hne cupularis; Santa JvC., Ntclandra 
cinnamomoides; wild C., Canella alba and JUyrtia acris, 

Cum'jnia. See Sun-Biro. 

Oin'qud Oeoto (ItaL ‘ five hundred ’}, an art term for the 
‘fifteen hundred period,* i.e., the i6th c., especially the early 
part—the second period of the revival of the arts in Italy—ana 
for the style of art then prevalent. 

Cinque'foil (in botany). See Potentilla and Comarum. 

Cinquefoil, or Guintfoil, in heraldry, a flower of five foils 
or leaves, which are usually dciiicted as issuing from a ball as a 
centre point In architecture, tire name is applied to an orna¬ 
mental foliation in five comparlments—often represented in a 
circular form—five points or cusps marking off spaces between 
each pair, which are called the leaves. The C. is to be observed 
in the tracery of windows and panellings. 

Cinque Ports arc Dover, Sandwich, Romney, Win'chelsea, 
and Rye, to which arc now added llythe and Hostings. The^ 
are under the government of a Lord Warden, whose office 
was formerly an adjunct of the premiership. The C. P, have 
various privileges as to pilotage, issuing of writs, and other judi¬ 
cial matters. They are supposed to have been incojmorated pre¬ 
vious to the Conquest, by Ldward the Confessor. Their ancient 
organisation has, however, been broken up by the Municipal 
Reform Act, and assimilated to that of Kngiish municipalities in 
general The jurisdiction of the Lord Warden has been curtailed | 
by Acts of tlie present reign, 

Oin'tra, an old town in the province of Estremadura, Portugal, 
near the base of Sierra de C., 15 miles W.N.W. of Lisboh. It 
has two royal residences, one originally a Moorish palace^ the 
other formerly the convent of La Penna. There is also a niin^ 
castle, and many handsome private buildings. Pop. 430C1''' The 
well-known Convention of C., concluded between Sir Hew Dal-', 
ijmple and Marshal Junot, was signed here August 22, 1808. 
By this treaty the French, who had retreated upon Lisboii after i 
the defeat at Vimicira, were allowed to return to France with all 
the honoum of war, A storm of indignation was roused in &g- ' 
land by this event, and the generals coacemed were subsequent^;;'; 
tried by court-martial, but acquitted of blame. Wellington med in' 
opinion with the generals. A severe comment is made byBylNin : 
on ‘ that martial synod ’ in the fiist canto of his CMlck attrdicL ’ 

Oi'otat, La, a town in the department of Bonches^U-RhduiftJ;: 
France, on the Gulf of Liques, IS miles S.E, of ManeiUe. It'-1 

K—' - -.1.- ^ _ y'* _ ^ __Ji ” 


Citkarista, a Massilian colony, was destroyed' by the ‘ 

invaders of Gaul, bat rose to importance through 
trade in the i6th c. It was ruined a second time hF the 
cation of the Edict of Nantes, and ha* only begun to 
prosperity in the present century. . ’ i 

Oi'^her (Fr. ekiffre. Low 'LA.-eiJra, from Arab. 
in arithmetic, properly denote* tne character iwea.tOrjBI'ejlX 
empty space, but is now loosely applied to 


in aritlimetic, properly denote* the Character lUett.tOrSlFWji'- 
empty space, but is now loosely applied to any . 0^-5 
figures. In metaphorical language, hotsetrA, j(t 
primary sense—< he is a mere C.,' ,i*, '* |toij|ditM 
whacounts for nothing. Anotjbm'iUiie th* 499 ^ 
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MW taWrwakying 6f ki^li of a ^ittiJie, an arraagi^biitt 


who look at die ^toont of Funeh. Lastly, and peihapa ftowi 
the precedinit piactice^ the word has also come to be a namO 
for wcret wmingr^it, *the despatch was in C.,’ ix ., in an ar¬ 
rangement of. letters or hiatka the meaning of which was only 
known to the Initiated. See CitYPToaRAFHY. 

Oipria'ai^ Oiovanni Battista, painter and engraver, bom 
at Florence in 1732, travelled to Koine when ninetem years of 
age, and devoted himself to the study of Correggio. He re¬ 
moved to Englmid in 1754, and settled in London, where he 
died ia 1785. His drawing is correct, and his painting is marked 
by harmony of colour and sweetness of style. His ^st plates 
are hut composition named the * Mother and Daughter,' the 
*£>ead> of Cleopatra,' after Benvenuto Cellini, and his ‘ Descent 
of the Holy Spirit,’ after Domenico Gabbiani. C. furnished 
the design for the diploma of the Royal Academy, of whiclt he 
was one of the Original members. 

Girees'a, a genus of Herbaceous plants of the natural order 
Omgraeea, of which there arc various species in the Himalayas, 
Europe, &c, C. Lutetiana, the ‘ enchanter’s nightshade,’ is a 
native of Britain. It has no relation to the nightshades, and 
probably the name has, through some mistake, been transferred 
from the Mandrake (q. v.) to this plant (Prier ); while the term 
‘ enchanter ’ Has been given it from the sorceress-goddess Circe 
(q. V,), after whom the genus was named. C. alfina is not unfre- 
qaent in Scotland and the N. of England. Beyond a little as- 
tringency, the plants possess no notable properties. 

Oix ' cata . See Northern Circars. 

Oircsm'ia, formerly an independent country, now a district in 
the W. Caucasus, Russia, occupies the N. and part of the S. 

; declivity of the Caucasus (q. v.). 

CircMs'ians. Under this name may be included all the 
tribes of the Caucasus, but the C. proper hold only the north¬ 
western slope of that range, excepting the country of the Abasians, 
between the lower Kul)an and the Bl.ack Sea. The C. are called 
W the Turks Tcherkas {i.e., robbers), but call themselves Adighd. 
They number about 300,000, and comprise fifteen tribes. Tliey 
do not belong to the Aryan race—of which, from their fine 
physique, they were once regarded as a high type—but to the 
Semitic or Turanian variety. Their peculiar language seems 
akin to the Turanian tongues. They are brave, strong, and 
handsome, and the beauty of the Circassian womeh, who are 
the favourite ornament of the Turkish harems, is famous 
throughout the East. Their social state is rude and unpiogres- 
sive. They arc predatory and warlike ; and Uieir most stringent 
customs arc to respect age, to revenge a kinsman's death, 
to' observe a taw of hospitality called kunodi. Almost 
none of them except their bards, who are much respected, 
Ciii write, _ They are governed by a kind of feudal oligarchy, 
and are divided into five castes—the chiefs, the nobles, the ordi- 
' xlMXf fneOmen, who form the mass of the people, the vassals, who 
till the toil and fpllow the nobles to war, and the slaves, either 

r sohers of war or descendants of such prisoners. Their religion 
a .mixture of Christianity, MohammManistn, and Paganism. 

. ChnstioUlto was introduced among them in the tith and 12th 
eenthtles, out lately Mohammedanism, which is the creed of the 
dti(^ and' noblea, has prevailed. During the middle ages they 
wen sul^ect to the Arabs and Georgians. After throwing off the 
. Georgian yoke in 1425 they fell under the power of the Khans 
' of‘toft Crimea, but during the i8th c. they became free from 
‘ T^triftr-'Mlaence. The Russians, after annexing Anapa on the 
' E»ck -Sea in 1807, made repeated efforts to subdue the C., who, 
.to;toft treaty of Adrianople in 1830, were ceded to Russia by 
bat, rfnder Schamyl, resisted Russia until Prince Orbel- 
toem in icflSL captured Schamyl in 1859. A 
'‘3Si^M''iktnioftr.of toe C. then sought refi^ in Turkish territory, 
w whom, perished by starvation. Their conntiy may now 
, ht| tooroBghly conquered, and the bold spirit of toe 

TOtfritiilpcera finally qu^led. See Spencer's Tnmh tn Cireatsia 
i839)).ftnd Haxtoausen's Tribes ef Cttsutsm (8vo^ 

f toft tofti-hatyk \ n mytoie ftorcereis, ' to« daughter 
tofttk-to .UM iklfteid 1^. on the W. coast 

" ■ ■■:' ■■■ ' . ^ ■' 


of. Afiiica. Her ‘charmed Cup' ha 4 the power of changing 
those that tasted It into swine. WhM Ulysses, in the course 
pf his wanderings, came to her isle, tms fate b^ell twftnty*two 
of his companions, but the hero himwlf escaped ft by the aid 
of Hermes, and remained in safety with the enaimovred notch 
for a whole year. The story is told in the lOth and ts^fh books 
of the Odyssey. The Latin poets make great use of the story 
of C., particularly Ovid in the 14th Book of the Metamor¬ 
phoses. 

Oir'olo, according to Eudid, is a plain figure contained by one 
line, called the dreumferefut, and is such that all straight lines 
drawn from a certain point within the figure to the circumference 
are equal to one another; this point is the ee»/re. It is per¬ 
haps easiest conceived of as the path descritied by either extre¬ 
mity of a rod which rotates in a given plane round a given/brof 
point in the rod. This definition suggests ^ once a practical 
method for its description. For the fundamental properties 
of the C. see Euclid’s Elements, Book III. 'Pbe great pro* 
blem among the ancient geometers with regard to the C. was 
its quadrature —i.r., the construction by ^id mathematical 
methods of a square equal in area to the C. 'Inis area was soon 
shown to be equal to the product of the radius and the semi- 
circumference ; and accordingly the problem was reduced to that 
of rectifying the curve and of finding the ratio of the circumference 
to the diameter. Tliis latio is the same for all circles ; but it is 
undiscoverabic by the geometry of C. and straight line, the 
constituents being incommensurable. The incommensurability 
seems to have been suspected by Euclid, whose most wonderful 
and complete book is perhaps his loth, dealing with the investi¬ 
gation and classification of incommensurable quantities. The 
ratio, then, of the circumference to the diameter, invariably re¬ 
presented in mathematics by tlie Greek letter ir, can only be ap¬ 
proximately expressed as a number. The first approximation 
(22 ; 7) was given by Archimedes. Another, and nearer, and 
very convenient value, is 355 : 113. Vieta calculated it to the 
loth decimal place, 'Van Ceulen to the 36tli, Sharp to the 
72d, De Lagny to the 128th, and Clausen to the 250th. The 
value of w to the first 15 decimal places is 3‘14159,26S35.89793. 
Although indisputable demonstration is not wanting that w can¬ 
not be expressed in finite terms, we have still, every now and 
again, some self-styled matlicroatici.an giving to the world his so- 
called solution of what he deems tlie most important problem 
of the day. An instructive and entertaining account of these 
C.-squarcrs is to be found in De Morgan’s Budget of Pareto 
doxes. 

In modern geometry, the C. is classed among the quadrics or 
corves of the second order, to which the ellipse, parabola, and 
hyperbola also belong. Its most general equation, referred to 
rectangular co-ordinates, is (x —«)• + 0'—®)* = f*, wnerft a b 
are the co-ordinates of the centre, and r the length of the radius. 
Many of the properties of the C. can be extended to the sphere 
by toe substitution of planes for straight lines; and this ^^1* 
larity is recognisable at once from their quaternion equations, 
which are identical, there being merely the farther condition, 
in toe case of toe C., that it lies in one plane. See Quater¬ 
nions. 

The Curvature (q, v.) of a C. is the same_ wherever ytm take 
it. Hence the curvature of a curve at any point is determined by 
drawing through this point the C. which has the same tan¬ 
gent, and the same ultimate deflection from the tangent, that 
toe original curve has, since there is no other C. thajt can 
have a more perfect and higher degr^ of contact. This C is 
called the C. of curvature, and its railiiis toe radius of curvature. 
in practical life, the unit angle or Degree (q. v.) is that angle 
which is subtended by an arc, equal in length to toe i-gfioth i»rt 
of the circumference of a C. of unit radius. The only tolly 
scientific method is that known as the circular measure <a ai^le^ 
whidi depends upon toe proposition that angles at tlift centre to 
a C. are proportional to the arcs upon which they stand. 'The lurit^ 
called a radian by Brofessor James Thomson, is that angle whftSft 
subtending arc is equal in length to the radius; hence two ri^ ! 
angles are represented numerically by w, and one right an(^-0c l; 

90*by-^. If 9 be toe circular pleasure of an angle of n 

toe idation subsisting between these It given by fb« e^e*rito| 

0 _ ft 

w 180** 
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Circle. DCagrio, the charmed Umits within whidi magtciana 
and sorcerers, according to popular belief, were safe from the 
fury of the evil spirits whom their apells had raised. Described 
on a space of 9 sq. feet— 7 was the number in the E.—^thm was 
an outer and an mner C., and the s^es between them, as well 
as in the angles of the square outside the larger one, were filled 
' with ail the holy names o( God,* and other qrmbols, in which 
lay the potency of the charm. 

Circle, ICnraL See Mural Circle. 

Circle, Quadrature of. See Circlb. 

Circlee of tlie Sphere. See Armillary Sphere. 

Cir'ouita England and Wales, except Middlesex, are for 
judicial purposes divided into C., which the fifleen judges visit 
twice or thrice a year, in pairs, to adjudge civil and criminal 
charges. The criminal charges for the county of Middlesex and 
city of London, and parts adjacent, are adjudged at sessions held 
monthly at the Central Criminal Court (see Criminal Court, 
Central) ; and the judges of the superior courts sit daring term 
for the adjudication of civil cases only in Westminster Hall, and 
before and after term in the Guildhall of the city of London. 
The Lord Chancellor and the Vice-Chancellor also sit out of term 
at Lincoln's Inn. The circuit districts of England are eight— 
the Home, the Midland, the Norfolk, the Clxfora, the Northern, 
the Western, the N. Wales and the S. Wales. _ In Ire¬ 
land they are the N.E., the N.W., the Home, the Leinster, the 
Connaught, and the Munster. (See Assize.) The Act of 1672 
divides Scotland into three districts, in which C. are to be made 
by the justiciary judges. This regulation is affected by different 
statutes. The circuit courts of the southern district are directed to 
be held at Jedburgh, Dumfries, and Ayr; the western at Stirling, 
Inverary, and Glasgow; and the northern at Perth, Aberdeen, 
and Inverness. The court must remain at each place not fewer 
than three days, and no business begun at any of the places must 
be left unfinished. There are two C. in the year ; one must be 
held between the I2th March and 12th May; the other is ap¬ 
pointed to be held in the autumn. An additional criminal circuit 
nos been appointed to be held at Glasgow during the Christmas 
recess of the Court of Session. Circuit courts arc established in 
Scotland for the trial of small-debt causes by the sheriffs. 

Oir'oular Deo'imala.' See Decimals. 

Oircular Notns are a kind of bank-notes, which the chief 
banking-houses of the United Kingdom supply for the con¬ 
venience of travellers abroad. They are of the value of ten 
pounds and upwards. No charge is usually made by the bank 
for commission, it making its profit on the interest arising on 
the purchase-money between the time of purchase and the date 
at which the bank is called on to cash the C. N. A French 
Z/ffrf d'Indkation, addressed to a long list of foreign bankers, is 
given along with the notes, which must be presented on dis¬ 
counting any of them. The traveller should sign this letter at 
Once on receiving it, and put it in one repository and the notes in 
another; thus, if his notes are lost or stolen, they cannot be 
cashed if he retain the letter, and even though both letter and 
notes come into the possession of a dishonest person, the former 
being signed, there wilt be the difficulty of endorsing the notes 
with a sufficiently good imitation of the signature to the letter. 
Messn Cout'ts & Co. of London have, we believe, the widest 
circle of foreign correspondents. They pay the foreign banker 
a small commuston; the traveller is therefore entitled to the full 
rate of the discount of the day, without any charge for commis- 
sioiL In France, the usual rate of exchange is from 25*30 francs 
to 25*50 phr/I—a/,, 253 francs to 255 francs perZio C. N. In 
Swimrland It is not commonly above 25*0 per 41. In Italy, 
the exchange paper is about aS'8 to a5’9S (See 

Exchanp, In PouTiCAL ECONOMY.) The traveller must be very 
careful about paper in Spain and Italy. He should take paper, 
because in pa;^ng his hotel-bills, if he pay in gold he will get no 
discount t but before quitting any pla^ he must get quit of his 
heal paper, as it is not current out of its locality. In leaving 
Turin for France or Switzerland, he must take care to have gold 
to pay hu raiiway fare, as the raiMvay will not accept paper, not 
even the paper of the National Bank of Italy. We consider thO 
C. N. the most safe and convetaient form of carrying money 
abroad, and we have never met with inrivility. Oti «ie 0cca< 
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rion, when the fhnlt tma out' own, we found our pas^xnt foom 
the Foreign Oflice veiy valuable. We recommend oU tnvdlen 
to cany a paisport from the Fore^ Office. See PAaiRORT. 

dronlar ITumlwm are those whose power* all end in the 
same letter—that ii^ every number whose final letter iit, $, 6 , 
or a 

Circular Parts, the name given to two rules, invented by 
Napier, which facilitate the solution of right-angled spherical 
triangles. They may be found in any treatise on spherical 
trigonometry. 

Oireular Polarisa'tion. See Polarisation. 

Cirioulatiug Lilirarv, a library of books lent on hire. In 
the middle ages the stationers of Paris were compelled to lend 
books to students at rates of charge fixed by the university. The 
first C. L. in England was established about 1740 by Samuel 
Fancourt, a Salisbury clergpaan, and in 1748 there was a laim 
C. L. in Crane Court, London. Allan Ramsay opened a C. L. 
in Edinburgh about 1725. The London Library was founded in 
1841, and IS now a very valuable institution. Circulating libra¬ 
ries are now common throughout the country. The latest in 
England is that of Mr MutUe, New Oxford Street, whiw was 
founded in 1842. 

Oircula'tion of the Blood. The blood is formed (1) from the 
chyle poured into it by the Uioracic duct, (2) from the fluid and 
soluble matters absorbed by the blood-vessels of the alimentary 
canal, and (3) from the matter collected by the absorbents from 
all parts of the body, and elaborated by the lymphatic glands, 
called the lymph. (See Blood. ) This fluid contains in it all the 
materials necessary for nourishing the various textures of the 
body; and, consequently, for the purposes of nutrition, and also 
for the purposes of respiration and excretion, it must be distri¬ 
buted throughout the body. It is in a state of constant move¬ 
ment in a definite direction, and the name given to this move¬ 
ment is the C. of the B. 

A description of the C. of the B., or nutritive fluid in the diffe¬ 
rent great groups of the animal kingdom, will be found under 
such headings as Amphibia, Annulosa, Annuloida, Crus¬ 
tacea, Fishes, Mollusca, Protozoa, Reptilia, and what 
will be detailed hens will be the function as manifested in man, 
the mammalia, and birds. 

History of the Discovery of C. of the B. —Hippocrates con¬ 
founded veins and arteries under the general name of phMes, the 
term arteria, artery, being applied by him only to the windpipe. 
Aristotle distinguished between arteries and veins, but supposed 
that the latter alone contained blood, which they carrira out¬ 
wards. The arteries were believed by him to be filled with air. 
Galen demonstrated that the arteries did not contain air, but 
blood. He thought, however, that there was a communication 
between the two sides of the heart through the septum. Vesalins - 
pointed out that there was no such communication.. SeiYetos 
showed that before the blood could pass from the right to the 
left side of the heart it must pass through the lungs. It was 
still thought, however, that blood passed from the heart out¬ 
wards into the body by both arteries and veins. Fabriciii* ab 
Aquapendente showed that there were valves in many of the veias^ 
so placed that the blood could only pass throogh these vessel^ 
towards the heart, not fnm it. At last the celebrated WiUlsm 
Harvey appeared, and in 1628 he published his great work, 
Motu Cordts et Sanguinis, which finallv establishea our knowle^gh, 
of the C. of the B., and which hat always been regarded as one 
of the finest examples of purely experimental reMara and qf id- 
ductive reasoning. He based his discovery, the greatest ever tnsdh 
in physiology, on the following considerations and facts i-~>( i)> The 
continuity of the connections between heart, arteries, and Virinsi 
(2) that on diriding an artery blood spurted out from' the end ,stM 
coimected with the heart, while on airiding a vei%'ldqod fiovNd ~ 
from the end furthest nom the heart; (3) that whim Iks’ai^, 
plied a ligature to a vein, the vessel became swolten m Hw 
of the lirature furthest from the heart; (4) on the amujeafitillf 
of the vtuves in the heart and veins being such ttot it eowl' fim 
only in n certain direction; and (5) that on calculate 
amount of blood tent out from the heart along thti artsribs jm'« 
given time, it was found to be so great as to J>Fpv« thii'n . 
proportion of it must return to the heart iriit^'fipicjjtlic 
was not sufficient tiine either lor cBay t sth iDbn»|iS9^«in' qi( 
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Old, or for tbe iitHciDW(eO 0 f irtw blood, toluep^ptbosHpf^. 
Still tuurrep djUl not niuiUnntand boir the blood parsed from the 
exttemitiee of the acterids iato the commencement of the veiaa. 
ThecapiUarieavere not then known. In i66i MalpigM showed, 
by meanaof the dniple microscope, the circulation m the web of 
the bog% foot. Thus it was shown that the blood passed lirom- 
arteries to veins by the capillaries or intermediate vessels, and 
the discovery of the course of the circulation was complete. 

TAe Organ* of ike Circulation .—^These are the heart, arteries, 
veins, and capillaries. A description of the structure of the last 
three will be found under their respective headings, but in order 
to understand the C. of the B., it is necessary here to describe 
the heart. 

The Heart ,—^This is an organ placed somewhat obliquely in 
the thorax. It is of a cumcaT shape. The base is directed up¬ 
wards, to the right, and somewhat backwards, and corresponds 
to the middle of tlie back. The apex is situated a little to the 
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Th« Heart, Great Vessels, ami fsitngs. 

(Front view.) 

left of the breastbone, opposite the space between the fifth and 
sixth ribs, a little below the left nipple. The organ, in the 
human being, is about the size of the clenched fist, and in the 
male it weighs from lO to 12 ounces, while in the average female 
it issomewhat lighter, llie heart is divided into four cavities, two 
corresponding to the base, called the auricle*, RA, LA, and two to 
the body and apex, known as the ventricle*, RV, LV. ITie auri¬ 
cular part is separated from the ventricular by a transverse groove, 
called the auricBlo-ventricular groove, in which lie the nutrient 
vessels of the organ. Two longitudinal furrows are also seen, one 
on the anterior, the other on the posterior surface of the heart, and 
indicating a division of the organ into a right and left half, each 
consisting of an auricle and a ventricle. When the thorax is 
opened, the right side is the part chiefly seen, the left resting on 
the diaphragm. The auricles ore call^ right and Irft auricles, 
RA, LA, the ventricles, right and left ventricles, R V, LV. Into 
' the right auricle two great vessels open, namely, the superior and 
Inferior vensecavae, VS, VI, the former of which returns the blood 
from the head, neck, and upper extremities, while the latter does 
the same oftiM for the abdominal and pelvic portions of the 
body, and the lower extremities. Into this cavity there are also 
numerous apertures of small veins belonging to the heart. Tlie 
. blood then posses into the right ventricle by an opening called 
r^hi aurieulO’VCHtrieular aperture, which is guarded by n 
^ve Called tbe tricuspid. The right ventricle is shut off from 
the left by the strong partition between the cavities. From the 
f^ht ventricle there issues a large vessel, termed the pulmonary 
artuy, Pa, which conveys the blood to the lungs. At the orifice 
Wk vesael there is a valve, termed stmiluUar, from its sbape. 
^ iMto ^ bk>o 4 has psssed through the lungs (see Rkspxkatjon), 
rilt {s'tetumasi to the left auricle of the heart by four pulmonary 
- veUM^ PV. . Ftatn the left auricle it then passes to the left ven- 
^ tnt^ > Thaleft ventricle is Imiger than the right, and has much 
Jwalls, At the left of the base of this cavity is the oval 
' epei^gfrons ftie .left auricle known as ^l^aurifuloa/entricular 
-'.OfMlhm In ironli sad to the right of this, there is a round 
'^;NpiMMM^e.8Wthofthesoit^ the gmat trunk artery of tbe 
>' iNlW*' Ihnicft nnidcnlQ-TCntiim opening ha* « valve known 


as the eedn-al, to termed from its fancied resemblance to a 
bishon’s mitre, and the orifice of the aotia has asemilanar valve, 
resenibling that seen in the pnlmonaiy arte^. . 

The cavities of the heart arc llnra tyii seronk mmnbrane, 
called the endocardium, which is contimibus with the lining 
membrane of the vascular system. The substance of the heart 
is composed of muscular fibres, which are rematkablfi for being 
striated, whilst they belong fimctionally to the class of involun* 
taty muscles. (See Muscles.) They are arranged in a series of 
layers. According to Pettigrew, who has chiefly dissected the 
hearts of ruminants, seven layers enter into the composition of 
the walls of both ventricles—three external, three internal, and 
one intennediate between these two groups. He has also shown 
that certain fibres of tbe external layers are continuous with 
corresponding internal layers, thus forming-a series of loops; 
This continuity occurs around the auricul^ventricular orifices, 
and upon the septum, and at the apex of vhe ventricles. Tlie 
fibres of the first or external layer are bontinuous with the deep¬ 
est, those of the second with the sixth, those of the third with 
the fifth, while the fibres of the middle or fifth layers return as 
it were upon thcmuclves. Arain, he has shown that some fibres 
pass round both ventriclca ^ITie direction of the fibres changes 
as we proceed from without inwards j the external layer is very 
oblique, and in the right or left ventricle passes from i%ht to 
left, from base to apex, of the heart; the next two layers are less 
oblique; the fourth layer is transverse; and in the three Innermost 
layers_tlie_ obliquity liccomes greater as we pass inwards, and the 
direction is changed, so that the fibres pass from right to left, 
but now upwards, from apex to base. 

Modeof Aition of the Heart .—The right auricle, RA, receives the 
blood from the body by the inferior and superior vence cavm, VCI, 
VeS, and the left, LA, receives it \ 

from the lungs by the pulnlonary 
veins, PV. When both auricles ji 

are full of blood, they contract and // JW . \\ \ 
expel the blood from their cavities / / ij!®! W \ 

through the auriculo-ventricular ori- ul jj j 

Sees into the ventricles. The blood is If IJ 

prevented from passing backwards | 
mto the venae cavae, or pulmonary I irfcv. | 

veins, by the pressure of the blood 1,1 I j 

filling the lungs and venous system, \\\ I AV/ 

The two auricles contract simultanc- I 

ously. After the ventricles have 

filled completely, they also contract Ilf \ t /\\ • 
simultaneously, and force the blood nl A 

from the right into the pulmonary j fjK . 

artery,PA,andt1iatfrumtheleft into il n\ 

the aorta, Ao, To prevent the blood jA ik\ t 

from regurgitating into the auricles, A U [/* 

the aunculo-ventricular orifices are Ya 

guarded by valves already alluded 

to. The right possesses the tricus- \ \ Nl 

? id, while the left lias the milraL \ A Jy / jjJ 

t is necessary to understand the wSsa-5^\^//y 

mechanism of these valves, which ^ j 

is identical in both. Take, for ex- 
ample, the tricuspid. As its name 
indicates, it consists of three cusps. 

These are of a somewhat triangular - 

shape, the base of the triangle being 

attached to a fibrous ring surround- _ '' 

ing the auriculo-ventricular opening, while tbe margins are free. 

When these three euros have their edges in opposition, the mifice 

is nearly closed. Iney are brought into apposition when Uie 

ventricle contracts by the blood behind them lifting them up, 

but when the ventricles are dilated, the cusps hang downwards 


wards into the auricle, This is accomplished sa foUowt: T* 
tbe ventricular surface of the cusps a number of ddicate tenfil^*, 
ous cords {chorda tendinia) are attached. These are in conthn^’ 
tion with small muscular papiUai (mhscuH papUlart^ ^rini^g 
from the wall of the ventricle When the ventriottlar WfU con¬ 
tracts, these papiUss also vontract, and poU upon the chipaf 
when these are forced upwards in the maimer already fiuttibed, 
so as to keep them tense, and thus prevent the' poilaibate oi 
Aeir beii^ firmed backwai^ into the aaxiclaa, 
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We have now to consider how the blood is prevented from flow¬ 
ing backwards into the ventrldea during their rdaxation.irom the 
aorta, Ao, and pulmonaryartery, PA. This is effected b]r tite action 
of the semilunar valves placed in these vessels, near their junction 
with the ventriclet^ RV, LV. These valves are each composed 
of three semilonar segments, attached by their convex margins 
to the sides of the vessel, but free at their borders, which, during 
the flow of blood past them, are turned upwards in the direction 
of the vessel. In the middle of the free border there is a small 
fibrous nodule, the eorf^ aurantU, and by the apposition of the 
three corpora aurantU, the irregularly triangular space which 
would be left when the margins of the segments arc brought into 
the same plane is completely filled up. Behind each segment a 
small dilatation or pouch is seen, termed the sinus of Valsaiva, 
most distinct in the pulmonary artery. The mechanism of these 
valves is extremely simple. After the complete contraction of the 
ventricle by which it forces the blood into the vessel, it dilates. 
The walb of the vessels, being highly elastic, when relieved from 
the propelling or dLstending force (vis a tergo), recover them¬ 
selves, and tend to push part of the blood backwards into the 
ventricles. But as it passes behind the segments of the semilunar 
valves, and fills the sinuses of Valsalva, the segments arc pushed 
downwards as far as they will go, thus closing the lumen of the 
vessel and preventing regurgitation into the ventricles. 

Cycle of the Actions of the Heart .—A complete action of theheart 
consists (i) of contraction of the auricles, (2) of a short pause, 
during which the auricles have begun slowly to dilate, (3) of con¬ 
traction of the ventricles, and (4) of a Umg pause, during which 
the ventricles relax and become filled with blood which is flow¬ 
ing into them from the auricles. After the auricles have filled 
they again contract, and another cycle of actions is begun. It 
has been found that the time occupied by the contraction of the 
auricles is about equal to that of the short pause, and the time 
of tile contraction of the ventricle to that of the long pause. If 
ao, it is evident that in each cardiac cycle the muscular walls of 
the heart are relaxing as long as they arc contracting; or, in 
other words, there are brief periods of rest equal to brief periods 
during which energy is being expended. 

Sounds of the Heart .—When we listen over the cardiac re¬ 
gion of the chest of a healthy person, we fed an impulse, and wc 
hear two sounds like those occasioned by pronouncing in a 
medium pitch of voice the words iupp dupp. Tlie first sound 
b dull, deep, prolonged, immediately precedes the pulse at the 
wrist, and is heard most distinctly over the apex of the heait. 
It is called the first or systolic or ittferior sound, and it coin¬ 
cides with the contraction of the ventricle. It is due, or at all 
events coincident with, the combined effect of the four following 
actions :—(i) The contraction of the ventricles ; (2) the rush of 
blood through the aortic and pulmonary orifices; (3) the flapping 
together of the auriculo-ventricular valves j and (4) the move¬ 
ment of the apex of the heart against the wall of the chest, 
caused by the change of form of the ventricular portion of the 
hearPduring its contraction. The second sound is shaq>, short, 
superficial, and is heard with greatest distinctness over the base 
of the heart. It has been experiment.-illy ascertained to be en¬ 
tirely due to the sudden closure of the semilunar valves in the 
way already described. 

Forces Carrying on the Circulation. —i. The chief of these is the 
heart, 2. The next usually mentioned is the elasticity of the larger 
arteries, which effects (l) the gradual conversion of the pulsatile 
or wave-like movement into a uniform flow, and (2) diminishes 
the resistance the ventricle has to overcome. But it can scarcely 
be said that the elasticity of the vessels b a new force, as the 
amount of recoil, supposing the arteries to be perfectly elastic, 
will be exactly equal to the amount of distension raused by the 
action of thwventricles. The elasticity of the ventricles modifies 
the character of the flow of the blood rather than adds to the 
force for propelling it forsrards. 3. By some it is contended 
that' the attractive influence of the tissues in the meshes of the 
capilbry system forms one of the forces of the circulation (vis a 
fronts). 4. The blood b propelled along the vqjns towards the 
heart by muscular pressure on their walb forcing the blood on¬ 
wards, as it cannot pass backwards, on account of the pressure 
of the valves In these vessels, which open towards the heart. J. 
Lastly, Burdon Sanderson and otheqshave shown experimentally 
that inspiration, by diminbliine pressure on the venas cava^ 
favours the flow of blood to the heart, and thereby increases the 
vigour of the succeeding contractions. See Respiration. 
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Arterial and Catdiad A’srfisrA—By Ob Is undebtood the 
force or pressure of the fluid on the Inner surface the heart or 
arteries duringls contraction of the heart It b measured by an 
apparatus termed a /^mgtapk fsee KVMOORAPah **td it hpb 
bMH estiniated in the human sul^ect to beabont4 Ihs- dos. 
on the sq. inch. How, if we assume the superficial area of 
the inner surface of the left ventride, which has to propel the 
blood through the whole body, to be 13 inches, as has been 
determined to be the mean, it follows that when the walls 
of this cavity contract they do so with a force equal to about 
52 lbs. 

Fapidity of the Circulation. —There is no accurate method of 
measuring this. According to Vicrordt, the blood flours in the 
c.'iroiid, an artery of the neck, at the cate of about |o]l inches in 
a second. In smaller arteries he estimated the weed as being 
much slower. Volkmann found in the carotid of the horse flic 
rapidity to be 20'28 inches per second. According to Valentine 
and Weber, in the capillaries the rate is I inch per minute. AH 
of these measurements are vague and unsatisiactoiy, and thb 
most difficult problem is still unsolved. 

Other details regarding the C. of the B. will be found under 
the following he.ads:— Artery, Capillary, Kymograph, 
Pulse, Sphygmograph, Vein, Vasomotor System. 

Oiroulation of the Sup in Plants. See Nutrition or 
Plants. 

Oircumcis'ion (Lat. ‘a cutting round,’ i.e., cutting off the 
prepuce), is a religious rite which has prevailed among various 
nations all over the world. It is probably a relic of nature-worship, 
and points back to the practice of offering human sacrifices to 
the God of Increase, or the reproductive principle in nature, the 
symbol of wliich was the Phallus. As civilisation advanced, in¬ 
stead of the whole victim, a significant part was offered by fire to 
the deity. 

The idea long prevalent among Christians was that C. is and 
was exclusively a Jewish rite, and that it was given to Abraham 
as a token and seal of the covenant, the institution of which b 
described in Gen. xvii. Tliis idea may now be considered to bo 
abandoned; for it is capable of alwoluie demonstration that C. 
was practised among peoples well advanced in civilisation— eg., 
the Phccnicians and Egyptians—long before the ancestors of the 
Hebrews had left Mesopotamia. But Scripture does not say that 
C. was first made known to Abraham. In fact, it implies exactly 
the reverse. The passage in Genesis assumes a knowledge of 
the practice, and only represents it os transformed for the first 
time into a religious rite, and acquiring a symbolic meaning. 

Oircumdueftion of the Term, in Scotch law, is the sen¬ 
tence of a judge declaring the time elapsed for leading proof in a 
cose, after wluch no further evidence can be adduced. 

Circum'ference, or Periplier7, the curved boundare of a 
plane figure; when the boundary is made up more Or Jess of 
straight lines, it is usually termed perimeter. 

Oiroumnaviga'tion, the act of sailing round the worl^' 
This feat was performed first by Magalhsens (q. v.) in Ijlp. 
Drake (q. v.) accomplished it in 1577; and Captain Cook (q. v.) 
between the years 1768 and 1779 circumnavigated the gloM no 
less than three times. In the present day it is frequently, done^ 
but not in the same way, nor in the same vesseL An Englishauui '' 
who wishes to spend a year in visiting Australia, has only to go " 
out by-thc overland route, or round the Cape of Good IIop& Rnd ’ 
return by San Francisco, the Pacific Railroad, and an AuitotiO 
steamer; and he has performed what was once a.'dari^g and : 
liazardous feat. 

Ciroomstan'tial Xivideno* is evidence whtcb—atsuinlog 
it to be true—does not directly prove a question at issue, 
directly tends to prove it Thus U A swear that hti saiw Sllitab:,. 
C, the evidence is direct; and if we bdieve A,, the que8:^M of i 
whether or not B stabbed C is disposed o£ But if A aw^r . 
he saw B and C quarrelling on the day when C was. St^h^,' 
belief in A does,flot satisfy us of B's guilt; biititisP. K.tfftoprq. 
or less weight And if we have an accumulation of itfOh wm" 
of evidence^ they may, though there be no direct Ovicben^ 
to conclusive proof of guilt But if any one item of 
proof depend on another, the two must only hive,iitii,*tra||^V‘^- 
one. Thus Aawears thathesold to B 





tlMt h«fotQ»d 1)laod^4«ined.iiiwr<tbenui^^ C. ^erewe 
oot two but pw one Item of proof, since if either A %,» it 
tweeiing fisiseiy^ the t^timon/<^ fhe other it v^ueless tguntt B. 
C, Xi is ia lhi» better ituA direct eridencA that the witnesses to 
It cen hardly combine to swear falsely wiAout being d^ectod. 
U is phtialf impossible that any concatenation of circumstances 
should ever prove the innocence of one accused to be impossible. 
When the probability of innocence bears an appreciable ratio 
to that o£ guilb according to the just piinciple of our law, the 
prisoner must be acquitted. 

ClraumtralUi'tiozi (Lat. cirmm, * about,’ and vallum ,' a ram* 
part ’), in fortification, is a line of entrenchment thrown up by 
the bwi^ng party round a place under siege, but facing out¬ 
wards so as to resist attacks from the field, 

Oiroumvexi'tio& legally means deceit or fraud in making 
a bargain, or in procuring the making or execution of a deed. 
Either may be set aside by law if proved to have been entered 
into or done through C. It will not, however, be sufficient to 
prove that the act sought to be annulled is hurtful to the doer, 
or irrational on his part; for the law will not protect a man from 
the consequences of his own folly. It must be shown that decep¬ 
tion was used towards him. If, however, the eranter of a deed or 
maker of a will be of weak mind, a very slender circumstance or 
fraud may lead the law to set the deed or will aside. 

Giyous, The, of ancient Rom^ was a place in which clmriot- 
races and other games were exhibited. The Circensian Games 
were believed by the later Romans to have been first instituted 
^ Romulus, and were tuimed Consualts, in honour of the god 
donsus. To Tarquinius Priscus was ascribed the construction in 
the Murcian Valley, between the Palatine and Aventine, of a 
building for such exhibitions, which was known by way of emi¬ 
nence as the C. Maximus. It was frequently repaired and ex¬ 
tended, and was reconstructed by Julius Cmsar, in whose time it 
was tlirce stadia (about fioo yards) long, one stadium wide, and the 
surrounding buildings half a stadium deep. At different periods 
of its history, it was computed to contain 150,exx), 260,000, and 
385.000 persons. Scarcriy a vestige of it now remains ; but an 
excellent idea of an ancient C. may be obtained from the 
remains of the Circus of Camcalla, the ground-plan of which is 
shown in the annexed woodcut. Around the Hues AA were 



of wild bcasti with otto •aothsr or with nteo) «ttd tho HmmaeMia, 
or representation of ttaea-fitfht In thO meet lour qhaiiots usually 
eatoi^ drawn by two or four horses. Tho extent of the course 
was seven times round the spinot and tWen^-five races wore run 
is each day. 

Giren'oemter, or Gio'eater, a town of Glouceatgrdiiro, 
the Chum, and on the lliames and Severn Canal, 17 miles 
of Gloucester, has some manufactures of woollens, carpets, end 
cuUe^. It possesses a fine old church (St John's), and in the. 
vicinity there is an aracultural college, founefed in 1846b G- 
tarns one member to Parliament. Pop. (1871) 7681. C., acimrd- 


tarns one member tol?arliamcnt. Pop. (1871) 7681. C., aca>rd- 
ing to Henry of Huntingdon, was onginally a Rritisb city, called 
Catr-corin (‘ camp on the Corin,’ mc3. Chum). It bemme thO 
Corinmm or Cortuum of the Romans, and stood at the junction 
of five Roman roads, llie English invaders added eeasltr, to 
mark that it bad been a military station; Md the modem name 
is only a cormption of Corinium-ceaster. CBnute held a council 
here in 102a C. once possessed a finWabbey, founded by Henry 
1., W no remains are extant. I'he town was attacked by Rupert 
in 1642-43, and was afterwards captured by Essex. Traces of a 
fortified wail have been discovered, os also various Roman remains. 

Cirrhop'oda, or Cirrip'edia, an order of lower Gmstacea 
represented by the Barnacles and Sea-acorns {Balanrn), 

These forms are distinguished by the fact that when adult th^ 
are fixed, being free-swimming in their young state. They are 
attached to fixed objects by the front part of the modified head; 
the first three joints of the head being enlarged, and enclosing 
the rest of the body. The larva or embryo fixes itself by means 
of a peculiar cement furnished by special glands, which consist ol 
modified parts of the ovaries. '1 he hinder part of the aniroai, 
with its twelve feet converted into cirri or tentacular organs 
{hence the name Cirripedia), can be pcotraded from within the 
shell with which it i.s provided, and the cirri subserve respira¬ 
tion and nutrition. The mouth is provided with mandibles and 
maxillm, and a complete digestive system exists. No distinct 
heart is developed. The larva is a free-swimming body known 
os a nauplms, provided with autennx, a single eye^ and a 
dorsal carapace or shield. Subsequently twelve limbs are 
developed on the abdomen, and the antennee become prehensile 
organs, whilst a pair of eyes now exist. The antcniue are next 
fixed to some rock or stone by the cement, tlie carapace becomes 
calcified to form the adult ‘ shell,’ and the feet become the cirri 
of the fully grown and metamorphosed animal, which loses the 
eyes of the larval stage. The Barnacles (q. v.) {LepaeUdee) are 
stalked and possess peduncles, at the free end of which the body 
of the animal, contained within a shell, composed of calcareous 
plates, is found. The Balani (q. v.) or sea-acoms are sessile or 
unstalked, and fix themselves directly to rocks, their bodies being 
enclosed within shells composed each of six segment^ or pieces, 
and having the twelve divided cirri, capable of being protrudecl 
from or retracted at wilt within the aperture of the shell, which 
closed by an ^ereulum. All cirripedes are beTmaphrodite^^bat, 
as shown by Darwin’s researches, peculiar bodies termed comple¬ 
mentary males are also developed, toesc latter being lodged, some-- 
times two, within the shell of each female (as hi Scalptllum), and 
being destined sunply to fertilise the ova of their female hosts. 

Girrlxtui, or Tendril, is the name applied to the thread«Elce 
twining organs by which plants climb around others or up any 
support. They may be formed by various modifications of the 
leaves, as in the Pea trilie, Fumaria capreolatc, Methonka gkriosa, 
various species of Clematis, &c. In other cases they vea^ be 
thread-like leafless branches capable of coiling spirally. Some 
tendrils hook their tops round supporting object^ while others 
expand their lops into a flat disc, which clings to objects, and 
enables the plant to climb up in the same way as do the accesson^ 
rootlets of the Virginian creeper (Ampelopsid). The term ‘C.’ U 
applied in zoology to any curled filameut, and also to the modi' 
lied feet of the Cirripedia, , ‘ ' 

OlxT'ott. See Clouds. 

Gis, a Latin preposition, meaning * on this sade,* the oppafdttt - 
of tsllra and trans, and premed to names of monntaina f»r»d Htftva 
to fonn adiectives of nlace : Cisalnine. ' on.thi> aide of the Alnc..^ 


Circus of Catacalla. 

placed the scats, os in a theatre, the lowest being separated from 
the ground by a parapet or balcony. At B was probably the 
sMlon of the emperor. Down the middle of the area ran a dwarf 
wall C, call^ the spina, decorated with emblematic devices, 
and tenninating at either end in three wooden cylinders DD of. 
a tonical shape, called nuUe, round which the rival chariots were 
dtivem At the end EE were placed the stalls for the horses 
' andehatiots, calledremm, the usual number of whidiwas twelve. 
The whole of this side of the C. was called oppidum, from its 
ntea and towers, FF. From G to H stretched a chalked rope 
(atta /tfswj, for the purpose of securing a fair start, by bringing 
. dll the horses abreast at the entrance of Ute course. There were 
in all five 0tes, of which the chief were the Porta Pom^ (1), 

. thtpug^Wnidh the opening procession entered; the Porta Trium- 
(]({,.tl^gh which the victors departeds andthe/bt-m 
throB^ which tho bodies of those killed in the games 
"tkvEuripus in the C Maximus was a canal 
■iQjEwwd^ntma the bottom of the front balcony, formed by 
. the spectators during the wild-beast 

nantl^ . ^bvita Okhibited in the C. were die races, of which 
I ^ were p^onately fond at every period thebr 

.IJIlwtotf.t .iw' TYv/a, a sort of shontt'^nt, by young men 
i,lrfji!%:^.lid»aba!ek,,* ftie pit^a, the represqatation k a battle s 
in itenntog, Ac.) venatio^ a fight 


Side, of the mountain; Ctsrhenane, ^onthUddeoftbejKhliiet.^ 
Trimatbenane, * beyond the Rhine,’ Ac. It must be noted. ^ 
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the standpoint of those who fint used the tern is Rome, or some 
place within tte bounds of the Roman d ominion . 

Oiaal'pt&e B^ubllo, The, fbnned out of the Cispedane 
and Transpadane republics, was proclaimed by General Botta> 
parte, a8th June 1797, and recognised by Austria as an inde* 
pendent state at the peace of Campo-Foimio. It comprehended 
Lombardy, Mantua, Bergamo, Brescia, Cremona, Verona, Rovlgo, 
Modena, Massa, and Carrara, Bologn^ Ferrara, and Mesola. On 
the sad October of the same year it received an accession of 
territory, and was divided into ten departments, with an area 
of i 6,3&4 sq. miles, and a pop. of 3,500,00a The victories 
gained by tM Russians and Austriaiu in 1799 produced a tem> 

B dusolution of the republic, but it was re-established by 
arte after the decisive battle of Marengo. On January 
35, iSos, it assumed the name of the Italian Republic, and was 
dmdedinto thirteen departments, with Bonapartefor its president, 
a title exchanged in 1805 for that of King of Italy, held by him 
till 1814, when the so-culed Kingdom of Italy was dissolved. 

Oimantpelos (Gr .' ivy-vine'), a genus of plants of the natural 
order Mtnispermateit. The root of C. Pareira, the ‘ velvet leaf’ 
of the W. Indies, Central America, and India, yields the * Pareira 
bravo,*ox ‘Butua root’ of the shops, extensively and beneficially 
used in diseases of the bladder and other urinary organs; at one 
time it was believed to be efficacious in brealung up stone in 
the bladder; other species are used as diuretics and tonics. The 
root of C. obUcta is used for making an intoxicating drink, while 
C. glaberuma and C. ebracteata may be classed among that cate¬ 
gory of plants which have been reputed as remedies for serpent- 
bites. The root contains an alkaloid, Cissampdia, to which it 
owes its active properties. 

CiM'oid(Gr. kissos, ‘ivy,’ and eidas, 'a shape’) of IDi'ocleB, a 
curve invented by Diodes (a Greek geometrician of unknown 
date) for the solution of the duplication of the cube, and the 
Insertion of two mean proportionals between two given straight 
lines. If, firom the extremity of a diameter of a circle as origin, 
lines be drawn to meet the tangent at the other extremity, Uiat 
j^nt on each line whose distance from the origin is equal to 
the distance between the intersections of the line with the circle 
and tangent, lies on the C. Hence, taking the diameter as the 
axis of ar, the equation of the curve in rectangular co-ordinates is 
4t* xs (a — 4r) 3 ^,—a being the length of the diameter. It has 
a cusp at the origin, and a pennt of inflexion at infinity. The 
■pace between the curve and its asymptote (the tangent of the 
circle) is triple the area of the drcle. Newton, in his Universal 
AritAmetie, gives a mechanical method of describing this curve. 

OiMtU. See V1TACE.C. 

Oiotex'cUuu, an order of monks founded in 1098 by Robert, 
abbot of the fenedictine monastery of Molesme in Burgundy, 
who retired with twenty companions to Citeaux (Lat. Cislereium), 

, anii^^ere established the fraternity of C. The C., after degenerat- 
' mg, were reformed in the beginning of the 11 th c. by St Bernard of 
Cuirvaux, who founded ninety-two monasteries, and from whom 
the C, in France were known as Bemardines. After St Bernard’s 
death, the C. ^ookoil episcopial control and became very influential 
through Europe. They wore a white robe with a black scapu- 
lary. Tbrir rule was austere. At first they shunned luxury, eat 
no flesh, slept on straw, and walked unshod. Among the various 
oifrhoots from the C. were the Recollets in Spain, the Fcuillans 
or Bare-footed monks in France, and the Trappists of La Trappe 
in Normandy, who, in the i6th c., sank into dissolute banditti. 
In England and Scotland the C, were very numerous. In the 
reign of Henry VIIL there were in tlm former countiy seventy- 
five Cistercian abbeys, among which were Woburn, Tintern, 
Furness, KIrkstall, and Rievauic. The Scotch abbeys of Mel- 
los^ Dundrenhan, Cnlross, Deer, Ac., belonged to this order. 
In France the Cistercian Convent of Port Royal became famous 
in the Jansenist controversy. Since the French Revolution, the 
C. luve had few convents in Europe. The first vol. of a history of 
the C. by Father Janauschek appeared at Vindobonse in 1877. 


extenaively in use is of wood hne<^inside with lead soldered at 
the anglea Cast-iron in one piece for small cistema, and for 
Ime, in plates joined with flanges and bolts, and made water- 
tif^t with cement, is also employed, notably for water-tnaki at 
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roSway stotiasis. Van efficient and cheap dbtenta ore IQsewise 
mod^^ slabs efatbi. . 

or RMmkdftoM, a genus of Dicotyledonous piatrii^ 
belonging to the natural oidn GitAiras, to whichitglifoiltaoaaic^ 
shrubs, natives of Southern and Wes¬ 
tern Europe, N. Africa, and the 
Canary Islands. From the leaves 
and branches of C, Cretiew exudes (Mffi. 
the ladanum or labdanum gum of ' 

Crete. In that island it is collected 
by means of a kind of rake ‘with a 
double row of long leathern straps, 
employed in the heat of the day 
when not a breath of wind is stir¬ 
ring, Seven or eight country fel¬ 
lows, in their shirts and drawers, 
whip the plants with these straps, 
which, by rubbing against the leaves, 
lick off a sort of Poriferous glue 
sticking to the foliage. At one time, 
it is said that it was gathered from 
the beards of goats who had been 
browsing on the foliage. It is now CUtus. 

used as a perfume, but it was for¬ 
merly esteemed as a stimulant and expectorant in the cure 
of the plague, and os a constituent in plasters. 'Fhe lada- 
num of Spain and Portugal is chiefly derived from C. ladanifa-us, 
and is said to be obtained by boiling in water the summits of 
the branches. It has somewhat similar properties to the former, 
but is not in such high repute. Many of the species of C. are 
cultivated in our gardens, e^., C. ladaniferus, C. eyprius (often 
confounded with the former), C. virginatus of Teneriffc, &c. 
Altogether there are about 200 species known, a number of 
which are figured in Sweet’s ‘ Ctstinea’ Jleliantkenmm vulgare, 
the ‘ rock-rose,’ a common little plant on diy CTound, and re¬ 
markable for the irritability of the stamens, is Uie only species 
of the genus found as far N. as Scotland. 

Oit'adel (Fr. dtadeUe, from ItaL ciitadella, ‘a little city’), a fort 
serving the double purpose of keeping in subjection the inhabi¬ 
tants of the town or city in or near which it stands, and, in case 
of a siege, of forming a stronghold to shelter the defenders after 
the rest of the town has been taken. The C is always built in 
a space clear of buildings, and commands the entire fortifications 
of the city or town. 

Olta'tion is the act of calling upon a party to appear In court 
to answer to an action, to give evidence, or to perform some 
other judicial act In EngGind the term is chiefly used in the 
ecclesiastical courts. In Scotland C. is done by an officer of 
the court, or by a Messenger-at-Arras (q. v.) under warrant 
When a party is not in Scotland, but under the jurisdiction of 
the Court of Session, he is cited edictolly; formerly this was )>y 
a citation published at the market-cross of Edinburgh and bn 
the shore and pier of Leith; but now it is done by leavmg a 
copy at the onice of the keeper of Edictal Citations (q. v.). 
Lists of citations are printed and published. In crimbtal oa^ 
it is not sufficient that the party appear voluntarily. H6 nutsl 
be brought into court in regular form,'and he can plead any 
omission of form, even though be has consented to it Prescrip¬ 
tion (q. v.), positive or negative, in a process may be interrupted 
by C. 

Cities of BefuM were six Levitical cities-—namely, Kede^, 
Shechem, and Hebron on the W. side of Jordan, and' Itofor, 
Ramotb, and Golan on the E. ride—appointed os a to 
which the manslayer might flee from tne Avenger of Hood 
(q. V.), and where he was protected till he could Im tried by the 
authorities of his own city. If it was found on his trial that thp. 
deed had been involuutaiy, he was taken back to tm C. ot 
and on the death of the high priest, cotdd letunt in ssfi^ W 
his home. The right of sanctuary was also pmessed by many 
Greek and Roman cities, esperially Ephesui^ and by many 
dmrehea in the middle ages—a privilege which' was oma toU 
much abused, by letting criminals escape, 

Oit'izen (Old Eng. tilnain* and eyUtnne, flroih .Old- 

French form of eitoxm, and that from Low Lit 
derivative from eioitas). Neither C. aOf eWU U Vm qf 
meaning to modem Britriih. 'The r/ofikt .01 dto 
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nujU A eentnl corpomtloa MTMoiag iAffiHor ones bf a like kind, 
WfM;ttnknown%6re. SomnDutf^ were called cities beeaiaatlMjr 
were ro^ residences, others becaase a bishop's cathed»nuood 
there. ^US St A^ie^ and Glasgow in Scotland, though mere 
burghs of barony, were called dtiei^ and their inhabitants citizens. 
In Athens, citizens had the privilege of receiving a themcon, 
or two oboii to each, as entrance money to the theatres; each C. 
who attended the ecclesia or public assembly received three oboU 
about fifty days In every year; every member of the bouli or senate, 
a drachma a day about 300 days in every year; besides, the free¬ 
men who served as jurymen or dicasts in the courts of justice 
received daily pay from the public treasury. The resident aliens 
were compelled to pay a capitation tax oi twelve drachms and to 
choose patrons; and there was a large body of slaves. Such 
state donations were, however, rare. At Rome we find chntas 
along will) lihertas and familia making up the notion of status. 
Freemen were divided into cives and pertgrini. The rights of 
cives were—(i) the jus sujfragii, electoral and legislative power; 
(2) jus honorum, capacity for office ; (3) jus commercii, or full 
rights in property ; and (4) jus connubti, full rights in marriage. 
Aliens enjoyed only numbers (3} and (4), and these only in a 
limited way. An intermediate class, Lalini, enjoyed number 
{3) fully. These rights were liable to be lost by the various 
modes of degradation (capitis minutio), and the political rights 
suffragium and Aonores'fiecs forfeited by infamy (infamia) or loss 
ot civic honour (txistimatio). Allliough the imperial revenue 
consisted to a great extent of provincial tributes, Roman citizens 
had after the time of Augustus to pay customs on most imported 
articles, an excise not exceeding l per cent, on all articles sold in 
the home markets, a tax of 5 per cent, on legacies and successions. 
Caracalla did not exempt from tribute where a subject became a 
C., and citizenship thus became a burden instead of a privilege. 
The Roman army felt insulted when addressed as 'citizens.' 
All political stgiiificatice had, of course, left the term, and the 
slate at last supported its citizens by distributions of corn and 
largesse, and by giving gratuitous spectacles. The Italian cities 
were generally administered by a curia or municipal senate 
elected by the people, and duumvirs or annual consuls. In the 
Otli c. these cities began to rebuild their walls ; and after the 
War of Investiture many were able to recover a jurisdiction and 
corporate life independent on their feudal surroundings. They 
had the parliament or general meeting of citizens for election ; 
their gonfaloniers! and barroccio of the town militia; the secret 
financial council, or consilio di credenea; the signorias, or 
municipal magistrates. The feudal lord frequently became a 
burgess, 'lltese free Italian cities formed a league against Uar- 
barossa, and by the treaty of Constance (1183) all their previous 
privileges and immunities were confirmed, although the Emperor 
reserved a full right of sovereignty over most of them. Charters 
of immunity and franchise began to be granted in France in the 
reign of Louis le Gros. These were distinct from the early 
charters freeing serfs and fixing their feudal payments; they 
made careful provision for the security of the person and pro¬ 
perty of citizens, on the principle of a common responsibility 
and of joint contribution to the expenses of defence and justice. 
The term C. was used universally during the French Revolu¬ 
tion to express the complete political equmity of all Frenchmen. 
In the municipal constitution of Brissot the electoral right was 
confined to the citoyens acti/s —».ir., those paying a marc Sargent, 
or yearly tax equal to three days' labour In America the term 
hot been used with a similar connotation. Christian thoimht 
has dwelt much on the conception of the Civilas Dei, or invisible 
sphituat kingdom, embracing as citizens all devout Christians. 

Olt^rio Aeid is a colourless crystalline compound contained 
in the juice of lemons, oranges, gooseberries, tamarinds^ and in 
most a^tilons fruits, and was first isolated by Scheele in 1784. 
C. is usually prepared from lemon-juice. The juice is allowed 
to femaln fmr some time undisturbed, when ferinentation sets in 
maeilaginons substuices separate i the clear liquid is de¬ 
canted ftom these^ neutralised with chalk, and then boiled with 
Hme, when insoluble citrate of calcium is deposited; this is 
washed with cold water, decomposed by the proper quantity of 
kidphuric acid, and the solution of C. A. which results, after 
ixMg mphoned off fimm the insoluble sulphate of lime, is eva- 
mratMtotlM {«oper concentmtion and uiowed to cr^tallise. 
Gi.,^^a7istatlues with one molecule of water nt aystallintion, 
Ike composition expressed by the formula CcHzOvtHtO. 


It has a pleasant acid taate, readily dissolves in water and in 
alcohol, and forms salts in which one, two,' or ffaee stoma of 
its hydrogen are replaced by metalsit is thetefor«t« tribasic 
acid. C. A. is used by the calico-printer to discharge the mor¬ 
dant from cloth, and in the manufacture of br^ht rolourittg 
matters from cochenilie and safflower. It is also used in medi¬ 
cine. Lime-juice is always given on board ship to saUora as an 
antiscorbutic. C. A. is also employed in the manufacture of* 
effervescing powders, lemonade, &c. 

Oit'ron (Citrus medica), a tree cultivated in Southern Europe^ 
but a native of the N. of India, belonging to the natural «>rdet 
Aurantiacece (q. v.) (the Orange family). By some botaiiists it 
is looked upon as a variety, or even as the type of the various 
plants which we now distinguish by the names .of orange, lemon, 
shaddock, and lime, an opinion which Dr Lindlcy was inclined 
to adopt ejourn. Horticultural Society, ix. %l). It has, how¬ 
ever, been cultivated in Europe since t^e earliest period of the 
Christian era, or even earlier, and is now naturalised in most 
countries the climate of which is suitable for its growth. There 
are many cultivated varieties, distinguished by the shape, &c., 
of the fruits. In China, the variety known as the ‘five-fingered 
C.’ has the lobes separated into finger-like divisions. The pulp 
of the C. is cooling, but it is for the rind, which is made into a 
preserve, (hat the fruit is chiefly valued, and it may be said that 
it is used for the same purposes as the fruit of the lemon. From 
the cedrate variety of the C., oil of cedrate, greatly valued by the 
perfumers, is obtained. C. is frequently cultivated in Great 
Britain. It is believed that the word which the translators of 
the Bible have rendered ‘ apple ' would in most places be more 
appropriately translated C. 

Oitros'ma, a genus of trees of the natural order Afonimiacea, 
containing about fifty species, all natives of tropical S. America. 
The leaves are covered with glands, which secrete an oil with a 
citron-like odour ; lienee some of the species are called Lemon- 
cillo, or ‘little lemons,' the fruit being only about the size of a 
pea when ripe. 

Citrull'uB. Sec Colocynth. 

Oit'rua, a genus of plants of the natural order Auraniiaceee, 
consisting of trees and shrubs, natives of India and of the wanner 
parts of Asia, though also extensively cultivated in America, 
Southern Europe and other warm regions, for the sake of their 
fruits. The flowers are very fragrant, and, like the leaves and 
rind of the fruit, abound m a volatile oil. Among the best- 
known fruits referred to the genus C are the Citron (q. v.). 
Orange (q. v.). Lemon (q. v.), Lime (q. v.). Bergamot (q. v.). 
Shaddock (q. v.), Pompelmoose (q. v.). Forbidden Fruit (q. v.). 

Citta', the Italian form of city, enters into the composition of 
many names of places in Italy, of which may be noted - 

C1TTADKI.LA (‘ little town '), awaited town in the province of 
■Venice, N. Italy, on the Brentclla, 14 miles N.E. 01 Vicej^y'>i 
has woollen-cloth and paper mills. Pop. 6600. 

Citta di Castei.lo (‘ castle town the Ti^Aernum Tiber , 
inum of the Romans, a town in the province of Perugia, Central 
Italy, on the Tiber, 12 miles N. of Arezzo ; has some manufao. 
turcs of silk-twist, &c. It is chiefly notable in connection witk 
lUphael, who painted many of his earlier pictures here. Tba 
town has many rare Gothic clmrches and other fine buildings. 
Pop. 22,916. 

Others will be found under Civita. 

Oit'y, a term introduced about the time of the Norman con¬ 
quest. The word is derived from the Latin eivitas, and is not 
limited in its application to episcopal towns. It is applicable to 
all towns of eminence, signifying that they are subject to muni¬ 
cipal government. Long after the conquest, C. is used synony¬ 
mously with burgh, as appears in the charter of Leicester,* it 
being called Civitas Burgus, which shows that it is an error to 
suppose the term to be only applicable to a town which ‘ idther 
is or has been the see of a bishop. ’ On this point Mr Woodeson^ 
the Vinerian Professor, has adduced a decisive authority. |kis 
that of Jngulphus, who relates that at the great council assembled 
in 1072 to settle the claims ai two archbishops, it was decreed 
that bishops’ sees should be transferred from Unotu to cAto. In 
London, when ‘the C’ is spoken of, it denotes toe meresqttte 
quarter of the town £. of Temple Bar. In America, tto term ' 
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U Applied to «)1 incorporated towns governed by A mayor and 
aldermen. 

Oiudad', the Spanish form of the lAt. ehit<u, enters into the 
composition of many names of places both in Spain and her 
colonies The most important are:— 

Ciuuaue'la, a walled town of Minorca, on the N.W. coast 
of the island, 30 miles N.E. of Port Mahon, has some woollen 
manufactures, and a trade in agricultural produce. Its cathedral 
is an imposing structure. Pop. 7000. 

Ciudad Real' (‘the royal city’), the capital of a province of 
the same name, Spain, between the rivers Jabalon and Gua< 
diana, too miles S. of Madrid, with which it is connected by 
railway. It has several famous Gothic churches, a public square 
of 150 by 7S paces, some manufactures of woollens, leather, 
tablecloths, &c., and a trade in wine, oil, fruits, and mules. 
Pop. 10^500.—The province of C. R. occupies the S, of New 
Castile, and has an area of 7840 square miles, and a pop. (1870) 
of 364,649. 

Ciudad Rod'xigo (‘city of Rodrigo’), a strongly fortified 
town in the province of Salamanca, Spain, overlooks the Agueda, 
50 miles S. W. of Salamanca, has a citadel, a cathedral, part of 
which was erected in the 12th c., and several fine churches. In 
the Plaza Mayor are three Roman columns bearing inscriptions. 
The river is here spanned by a magnificent bridge. Fop. 485a 
As a key to the W. of Spain, C. R. was a place of great impor¬ 
tance during the Peninsular War. Tlie French captured it in 
l8lo, and the Dritish besieged it for eleven days, and eventually 
carried it by storm in qne of their most brilliant actions, January 
30 , 1813. 

OlVet ( Vkierra), a genus of Carnivorous mammalia included 
in the family Vivertida, which, from their applying part of the 

sole of the foot to the ground 
in walking, have been named 
Semi-planttgrada. They are of 
moderate size. The muzzle is 
sharp and the tail long. The 
flesh-tooth has a cutting edge, 
and the canines are sharp, long, 
and pointed. The tongue is 
roughened with numerous sharp 
papillie. The claws can be partly retracted. The pupils of the 
eyes can contract very markedly on being exposed to light. The 
V'iverracivetta of N. Africa, or C.-cat, is the most familiar species. 
It is nocturnal in habits, and supplies the ‘C.’ of commerce, 
in the form of a pomade-like secretion, elaborated by a double 
pouch present in both sexes, and placed close to the anus. (See 
Anal Glands.) This substance is used in the manufacture of 
perfumes, and is removed periodically from the secreting glands. 
The genette ( V. geneUd) inhabits N. Africa and S. Europe, and 
may m domesticated like a cat. The food consists of raw flesh 
of 2'ariotts kinds. The common C. attains an average length 
of about 10 inches, and is coloured a brownish grey with black 
markings. The last-mentioned species does not afford ‘ C.' 

Oividale (' the little town *), the ancient Forum yulii, a 
walled town of Undine, N. Italy, on the Natisone, 8 miles 
E.N.E. of Udine. The cathedral of Santa Maria, built in the 
8th c., has several fine paintings and a beautiful altar-screen. 
Its museum of antiquities and the municipal archives are rich in 
old and valuable MSS. C. carries on silk, cotton, and linen 
manufactures. Pop. about 6813. 

Oiw'U IDeatli occurs when a person alive, or possibly alive, 
is adjudged dead by the law. Those attainted of treason or 
felony are,•with exceptions, held to be civilly dead. A presump¬ 
tion exists in favour of life for a reasonable number of years, so 
as to throw the onus probandi on the party alleging death. But 
th’is presumption may be overcome by a counter presumption of 
death arising from circumstances. No general rale can be given 
on this poinL See Dickson on Evidence, p. 183, et seq, 

Oiwil Engineer, strictly every engineer not connected with 
the army—every en^neer, that is, not a military engineer—but 
in common usa^ a man who roalies or designs railways, docks, 
roads, canals, Ac., as distinct from a methaniealengineer, a man 
who makes engines, boilers, and machinery in generaL See 
Engineer. 
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Cttvil BetaliUeluttfldltA. Certain pahiliedqMrtmeiits of didl 
o^u^tion, bnt prpvided for by the army mtlmAte^ are M 

Ciwil'itUL ThU word has three meanings, tiro of which are 
legaL In the law, it may denote one verKd in the prindpies 
and rules which form the basis of civil rights, or it may denote 
one who has specially studied these principles and rules as they 
appeared in the laws and government of ancient Rome. In a 
popular sense, a C. is one whose vocation is neither clerical nor 
military. 

Civil Law. See Law. 

Civil Liat, Previous to the Restoration in 1660^ the civil 
and military expenses of the state in England were paid out of 
what was called the royal revenue. Ihis arose from crown 
lands, and from forced loans, or taxation by the will of the 
sovereign. (See BENEVOLENCE, Ship-Monkv, Tonnaob AND 
Poundage.) At the Restoration the expenditure was divided 
into two branches, the military and the extraordinary, and the 
ordinary for maintaining the civil establishments of the country; 
the revenues appropriated to the latter being called the heredi¬ 
tary or C. L. revenues. They were derived from the crown 
lands, and from taxes voted by Parliament at the beginning of 
each reign. In the reign of William III. the C. L. amounted to 
;£'68o,ooo a year. It went on increasing during the reigns of the 
Georges. In 1813 it amounted to 1,080,000 independent of 
annuities to memliers of the royal family paid out of the Con¬ 
solidated Fund (q. v.). In the reign of William IV. the C. L. 
charges were confined to the expenses of the King's house¬ 
hold, secret-service money, and pensions. These were fixed at 
;tS 10,000 a year. At the beginning of the present reign, a C. L. 
was settled upon Her Majesty for life of year, of 

which ;^6o,ooo is for the privy purse. In return for this grant, 
it was provided that the hereditary revenue should be earned to 
the Consolidated Fund. By the C. L. Act, 1 and 3 Viet. e. 3, 
Her Majesty is empowered to grant pensions to the amount of 
;^I200 a year, chargeable on the C. L. revenues, to those having 
fair claims on the royal beneficence, or who, by service or dis¬ 
covery, have earned the gratitude of their country. 

Civil Sexvioe. The paid service of the state which is not 
military or naval is called the C. S. Appointments in it were 
formerly under patronage, but in June 1870 an Order in Council 
was issued by which the home C. S. was in a great measure 
opened to public competition. Success in examination is not in 
itself a guarantee for permanent employment. A six months’ 
probation is necessary, and should the candidate during this 
time not satisfy the chief of the department in which he has been 
placed, the appointment will be cancelled. The C. S. Commis¬ 
sioners hold examinations in London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, 
on days which are previously advertised in the principal news¬ 
papers. Persons wishing to become candidates must apply 
to the C. S. Commissioners by letter in their own hano* 
writing, addressed to the office in Cannon Row, Westmin* 
ster, for permission to attend the preliminary examination, At 
least ten days before the day named. On receipt of this appli¬ 
cation, requisite instructions are supplied. Before being allowed 
to compete, candidates must satisfy the Commissioners that 
they are natural-bom subjects of the Queen, and that, for the 
first-class examinations, they are not less than eighteen or more 
than twenty-four years of age on the first day of the CompetitivA 
examination. For the second-class examinations the limits iol 
age are sixteen and twenty. Candidates must produce ceRificates 
of good health and character. They may compete without re¬ 
ference to any ^ciol office vacant, or the competiUon maybe 
for A special office. Appointments may now oe obtained 
successnil candidates in the Treasu^, Privy Council Office, Col¬ 
onial Office, India Office, War Office, Admiralty, Boud ^ 
Trade, Poor-Law Board, Customs, Inland Revenue, General 
Post-Office, and a great many other Government offices- Tl)e 
most important and lucrative department, however, of the 8, 

open to competition is that of the C. S. of India. In Biis the 
successful candidate will at once, on arrival in India, reoeive A 
salAiy of 3DOO rupees or £300 a year; his pramodou, wHh good 
conduct and practical cap^ility on his part; will |BrobAb& bt' 
r^id, the salaries rising not by tens or twenties ^t oy IntBmeds 
01 pounds, per annum, until they reach the iiiJiidmui)s- ^e 
bignest sahines are those of the judges of tha^nddeur C^r^ 
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/SOQOK-yekr, lit tfi«FdtGitSenK«e of India thete-iraal«>‘nila« 
•Ale appofntmteti oemfopdbiie competition. The ladia'Tttblle 
Works Department is of the most important branches <A the 


Indiiut C 5 . The chnUan officeia are passed students of Govern* 
meat Civil Engineering Colleges in England and India, and 
civil engineers m practice of approved qualifications appointed 
direct by the Secretarjr of State or Government of India. The 
Indian Civil Engineering College at Cooper’s Hill, Surrey, was 
established in 1870 for the education of civil engineers for this 
department. Admission to the college is obtained by comj^i- 
tive examination. In the Colonies also there are valuable C. S. 
appointments open to public competition. The more important 
departments of the C. S. of the United Kingdom, India and the 
Colonies are described under their titles in this work. For a 
description of the nature of the competitive examinations, see 
article Examinations for the C. S. See Guide to Employment 
in the C, S., by J. D. Morell, LL.D., London. 

Oiwii Service Eatimatee include all the expenses of the 
state, except those included in the estimates for tne army and 
navy, and the interest on the National Debt. They come to 
about j£'i 3,000,000 a year. They are voted by the House of 
Commons in Committee. See Revenuf, Public. 

Oiv'ita, an older and fuller form of Citta (q. v.), and simi¬ 
larly used. The most important towns of whose names it forms 
part are:— 

CiV'iTA Castella'na (‘the castled town’), a town in the 
province of Latium, Central Italy, 28 miles N. of Rome, on the 
site of the ancient Falerium Vetus, and containing numerous 
Etruscan remains. It is built on a steep hill near the Rio Mag- 
giore, here crossed by a bridge 150 feet in height, and has a cathe¬ 
dral (i3io) with beautiful mosaics, a very remarkable crypt, and 
wonderful altar figures of the 15th c., a college, and a citadel, 
which has been converted into a state prison. Pop. about 4000, 

CIVITA W Penn'e (‘the city of the summit or pen’), the 
ancient Pinna Vestina (the chief ci^ of the Vestini), a town in 
the province of Teramo, Central Italy, 29 miles £. by N. of 
Aquua. The cathedral and diocesan seminary are handsome 
edifices, but the town is in general ill-built. C. has a manufac- 
toiy of silk-flowers, a dyework, and a tanneiy. Pop. 9800. 

CiviTANUO'vA (‘new town’), a commercial town of Central 
Italy, province of Macerate, in what was formerly designated 
the Marches, I2 miles W. of Macerate, with a commodious har¬ 
bour on the Adriatic, at a short distance from the town. Vines 
and olives are produced abundantly in the neighbourhood, which 
also possesses rich pastures. Pop. of town and port, 8583. 

CiVlTA Sam-An'oelo, a town in the province of Teramo, 
Central Italy, at miles S.E, of Teramo, and near the Adriatic. 
It has consideraDle trade, and a pop. of about 7000. 

CiviTA Vec'chia, a city, fortress, and free port in the Italian 
province of Latium or Roma, on the Mediterranean, 38 miles 
N.W. of Rome, with which it is connected by railway. Its 
harbour, which is strongly fortified, is formed by two semi- 
cucnlar moles and an exterior breakwater, has at its southern 
extremity a lighthouse 74 feet above the sea-level, and has depth 
of water for vessels of 400 and soo tons. The streets, narrow 
but lesular, are well built. C. V. is the seat of a bishop, has an 


victa. It has communication by steam with Marseille, Ircnoa, 
Leghorn, Naples, Messina, Malta, Greece, Egypt, and Turkey. 
Pop. 8000. C. V. is the ancient Centumcdlte. It was greatly 
enuirged by Trajan, in honour of whom it was also called Portue 
Tr^jani. In the reign of Justinian it became a bone of con¬ 
tention between GreelU and Ostrogoths. Often plundered and 
deatrerjred, it always rose again from its ruins. The place ob¬ 
tained its present name (‘ the old city ’) after its destruction by 
the Saracens in 812, when the inhabitanta withdrew into the 
interior and founded a ‘ new city.' 

• QsfKtKUiiK DEL Tronto (‘ the little town of the Tronto’), a 
nb^ly fortified town in tlie province of Teramo, Central Italy, 
d wim N. of Teramo, situated on a rock on an affluent of the 
Tronta It is noted historically for two events 1 the defeat of 
•Vhe forces of Pope Leo. IX. and the Emperor Heinrich III. by 
..tMlfoSman Guaeard in 1053, and its successful defence against 
the oTGuise at the head of a French and Papal army in 
1^7. P(Sp, 

.: ' iblwAMUUa'nA (Gael elath or tlathetn Sfannem, * the stone 
village of Maiman,' an ancient district of Scotland), the 


capital of daekmatmaadure, on the Devmi, near its junction 
with the Forth, 29 miles K.W. of Edlnbaigh. Pop. (1871) 

1309. It was formerly a royal burgh, and in 1330 was the resi¬ 
dence of King David Bruce. Many oUeett in the neighbourhood 
bear testimony to this fact, as ‘ the King's stone^' &c, ‘Though 
C. is the^ county town, the courts are held at Alloa. , 

Olackmazm'tmshire, the smallest county in Scotland, 16 
miles long from £. to W., and 8 broad from N. to S., bounded 
N. and W. by Perthshire, E. by Perthshire and Fifeshire^ and 
S. by the Forth. The Ochil Hills occupy the N. part of the 
county, but the remainder, consisting principally of the valley 
of the N. Devon, is very fertile and produces heavy cropsL Area, 
31,876 statute acres, or 50 sq. miles ; pop. (1871) 23,747. The 
Ocbils, which are composed principally of trap^ rise m ^neleugh 
to 2352 feet. The total acreage under crop, in bare fidlow and 
grass, in 187$, was : com crops, 58.M acres ^green crops, 1463; 
grasses under rotation, 2876; pcrmaqent pasture, exdusive of 
heath or mountain land is 5311. Whbat and barley are culti¬ 
vated in nearly equal proportions, in each case toaliout the third 
of the quantity of tne oats soum. Beans are a heavy and 
favourite crop. The minerals are iron, limestone, and coal, 
which is found in abundance. The chief manufactures are 
woollens, especially tartans and tweeds, glass, earthenware^ and 
bricks. The most important town in the county is Alloa (q. v.) ; 
but the village of Dollar (q. v.) is also widely known in Scotia^ 
as a seat of education. C., which is divided into four parishes, 
returns one member to Parliament in conjunction with ^nross- 
shire. 

Clad'ium (Gr. klados, ' a branch or twig ’}, a genus of plants 
of the order Captraceee. One species (C. mariscus) is common 
on the bogs and marshes of some parts of Britain; for example, 
Cambridgeshire, where hundreds of acres are covered with it 
It is used for thatching and lighting fires. It is the most nor¬ 
therly of its genus, the twenty-one species described (Steudel’s 
Planite Cyperaceoi) having an extended geographical distribution, 
tliough the majority are natives of Australia. 

Oladodywtroph'ia (Gr. klados, ‘ a branch,’ and dustrophos, 

‘ hard to rear'), a disease of aged oaks and other trees growing 
in a light soil, in wliich the upper branches are more imper¬ 
fectly nourished than the lower, and therefore sooner decay—in 
other words, become what is called * stag-headed.’ It has been 
supposed that this is in consequence of the decay of the tap root, 
possibly from the attacks of fungi, but Mr Berkley considers 
this mere conjecture. 

Clado'nia. See Reindeer Moss. 

Oladopto'ois (Gr. ‘ a falling away of the twig’}, a disease of 
oaks, willows, and other forest tree.s, in which the small branches 
snap off with a regular circular fissure, leaving a cup-shaped scar, 
somewhat similar to that which takes place when a leaf or fruit 
separates at the stalk. It appears to be somewhat similar to 
the disease to which vine branches are subject after a cold sum¬ 
mer, and which is known as Phriganopiosts, The branches fall 
off, ' a process facilitated by the peculiar formation of the stem, 
there being a transverse layer of cellular tissue at each bud’ 
(Berkley). 

Claim, in law, is a demand of right in something which is 
not possessed by the claimant 

Claim of Liberty is a petition to the Queen in the Court of 
Exchequer for confirmation of liberties and franchises. Sea 
Liberty, Franchise. 

Claim on a Bankrupt Estate .—To enable a Scotch creditor to 
prove under a fiat issued against an English trader, ha must 
forward to his agent in England an affidavit setting forth fully 
the nature of his debt, accompanied by tbe seoirities, if any, 
held by the creditor, and a copy of the account, if aim betwean 
the parties. To lunk under a Scotch sequestration, the ckimant .j 
must describe distinctly the ground of his debt, accompanying 
his C. with an oath of verity, specifying every security whidi tM 
claimant holds for the debt. 

Clair, 8t, a lake, 30 miles long 1^ 12 broad, between Lakea 
Huron and Erie, with the former of which it is united by. the 
river St Clair, which is metq^ the outlet of Lake Ffuion. 

Olairac', a town in the dmartment of Lot-et-Canoniia^ 
France, on the Lot, 16 miles N.w, of Agen, has soma momiiise- 
tures of paper and leather, and a trade in wine and fruits. Fop. 

-^--- - - ^ 
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(1873) 3433. C. accepted the Rcfonnatioa doctii&e# as early as 
1537, and suffered greatly during the religious, wars, more cspe> 
cmlly in the year 1621, 

Oiairant, Alexia Claude, a distinguished French mathe* 
matician, was born May 7, 1713, at Paris, where he died May 
17, 1765. At the early age of eighteen he was admitted to the 
Academy of Sciences, to the scientific journal of which he con¬ 
tributed many elaborate and original pa^rs. Ilis most famous 
works are his Thiorit sur la Figure dela Terre (1743), his Thhrie 
dt la Lmie (1753), and his Th/orie du Mouvement des Comltet 
(1760). His l^blime des Trois Corfs is to this day one of the 
most profound specimens of analysis in existence. 

Olairvaux' (Lat Clara Vallis, ‘ bright valley ’), a small vil¬ 
lage of Prance, in the department of Aube, on the left bank of 
the river Aube, 7 miles h.. of Bar-sur-Aube, derives its origin 
and its name from the celebrated Cistercian abbey founded here 
by St Bernard in II15. The abbey had at one time an annual 
revenue of 130,000 livres. It was suppressed at the Revolution, 
and its extensive buildings are now used as a house of correction 
and workhouse. 

Olairvoy'anoe (Fr. ‘clear-seeing’) is n term applied to a 
faculty supposed by the vulgar to be possessed by certain par¬ 
ties, in virtue of which they can see in the dark, describe 
objects they may have never seen with the naked eye, but 
which they are conjectured to see mentally, and by which also 
they can describe objects separated from them by any opaque 
substance or enclosed in a box. It is said to be possessed by 
^iritual ‘mediums,’ and by people under mesmeric influences. 
Of such a faculty there is no scientifle proof, for in all cases the 
pretensions of the clairvoyant break down when submitted to 
searching inquiry by men who are acquainted with all probable 
sources of faUacy, and who bring to bear upon them the acumen 
and caution with which a successful lawyer investigates a case. 
C. is cleverly imitated by conjurors by means of a language of 
signs known only to the conjuror and the reputed clairvoyant. 
Soe Mesmerism. 

Olam, in heraldry, an c.scalop or cockleshell, indicating that 
the bearer has been a crusader or has made long voyages at sea. 

Clamshell and Olam Bear's Faw, the names applied to 
various genera of Lamc 11 i 1 )ranchiatc molluscs, included in tlie 
family Chamidte. (See Chama.) The C. ( 7 'ridacna gigas) 
attains gigantic dimensions, and in some cases the shell alone 
may weigh 500 lbs. The C. B. P. (Hippopus marula(us) is 
found in the South Seas; its whitish colour, spotted with red or 
purple, and its ribbed and triangular form, placing it in high 
favour for beauty among conchologists. 

Clan. This Gaelic word, meaning ‘ children,' inferentially 
descendants of a common ancestor, has come to be applied almost 
exclusively to the communities of the Scottish Highlands, as these 
ore dividM topographically, and by distinctive surnames. I'lie 
peculiarities of clanship are well described in a book written 
about the year 1730, entitled Letters from an Officer of Engineers 
to kis Friend in London. ‘The Highlanders,’ it says, ‘are 
divided into tribes or clans, under chiefs or chieftains, and each 
C. is again divided into branches from the main stock, who 
have chwftains over them. These are subdivided into smaller 
branches of fifty or sixty men, who deduce their origin from their 
particular chiefs, and rely ^on them as their more immediate 
protectors and d^enders. The ordina^ Highlanders esteem it a 
most sttblimedegree of virtue to love their chief and pay him a blind 
obedience. . . . Next to this love of their chief is that of the 
particular branch whence they sprang, and in the third degree 
to those of .the whole C. or name, whom they will assist, right 
or wrong, against those of any other tribe with whom they are at 
variance. . . . Lastly, they have an adherence to one another 
as -Highlanders, in opposition to the people of the Low Country, 
whom th<y despise as inferior to them in courage, and believe 
that they have a right to plunder them whenever it is in their 
power. This last arises from a tradition that the Lowlands in old 
times #ere the possessions of their ancestors. The chief exercises 
an arbitsary authority over his vassals, determines all differences 
and disputes that happen among /hem, and levies taxes upon 
extraordinary occasions. . . . Some of the chiefs have not 
only person^ dislikes and enmity to mch other, but there ore 
also hereditary feuds between C. and C., which have been 
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handed 4diw» ftptt otse go^^ to dointiut 6)t aev4i^«agcs. 

These qnantls. descoid to the meanest vassals, and^ tw 4KMAe- 
timM an Innocent person suffers for crimes oommitied by his 
tribe at a vast distance of time before his being began.’ This 
description conveys a clear idea of clanship es it masted In the 
Highlands early in the c., when the system was in full force. 
It shows a curious mixture of pattiaicbal and of feudal govern¬ 
ment, and the customs and feelings of the people tended to keep 
it unimpaired amid the improvements and diffusion of knowled^ 
which was taking place in other parts of the country. The dis¬ 
tinction between the Highland and the feudal chief was, that the 
former was the hereditary lord of his C., wherever they dwelt 
or whatever land they occupied, while the latter was entitled to 
the military service of all who held lands under him. The one 
dignity was personal, the other territorial; the rights of the chief 
were inherent, those of the baron were accessory; the one might 
lose or forfeit his possessions, but could not thereby be divested 
of his hereditary character and privileges; the other, when 
divested of his fee, censed to have any title or claim to the ser¬ 
vice of those who occupied the lands. It thus often happened 
in the Highlands that tne head of the C. was one man, and the 
feudal owner of the land which it occupied was another. The 
following is General Wade’s list of the Highland clans and their 
numbers that fought for King James in 1715 :—Islands and clam 
of Lord Seaforth, 3000; M’Donalds of Slate, 1000; M’Donalds 
of Glengany, 800; M’Donalds of Moidart, 800 ; M’Don^ds of 
Keppoch, 320 ; Camerons of I/xhicl, 800; M'Leods, in all, 
1000; Duke of Gordon’s men, 1000 j Stewarts of Appin, 400 j 
Robertsons of Strowan, 800; M’Intoshes and Farquharsons, 
800; M'Ewen in Skye, 150; the Chisholms of Strathglass, 150; 
M’Phersons, 220; the AthoU men, 2000, and the Breadalbane 
men, joined without their superiors—total for King James, 
14,140. The following, with a total of 8000, remained loyal 
Duke of Argyle, Lords Sutherland and -Strathnaven, Lord 
Lovat’s Frasers, the Grants, Rosses, and Munrocs, Forbes of 
Cnlloden, Rose of Kilravock, and Campbell of Clunes. See 
History of the Highlands and Highland Clans, by James Browne, 
Esq., LL.D,, Advocate (Glasg. 1840}; Concise HistoricalFrofs 
respecting the Gaels of Alban, or Highlanders of Scotland, w 
James A. Robertson, F.S.A, (Edinb. 1866); Sketches of tne 
Planners and Present State of the Highlands of Scotland, by Major 
General David Stewart (Edinb. 1825). 

Glandes'tine Marriage. See Banns, Marriage. 

Clandestine Mortgage. In England, if any one mortgage 
his e.state a second time, without previously informing the post¬ 
poned mortgi^ee in writing of the prior mortgage, or 01 any 
judgment or incumbrance he has voluntarily brought upon the 
estate, the postponed mortgagee is entitled to hold the estate os 
an absolute purchaser, free from the equity of redemption of the 
mortgager. In Scotland, C. M. is impossible. See Records, 
Public; Bond, IlERtXABLE; Mortgage. 

Clan Macduff, Law of. This was a barbarous privilege 
which formerly belonged to those related within the ninth degree 
to Macduff, Earl of Fife. If one having the privilege was fouhd 
guilty of homicide, he was absolved ^ coming to MacdufTa 
Cross, between Fife and Strathearn, and giving nine hyt (cCWs) 
and a colpindash, a young cow. 

Olap-lTet, a ground-net used by birdcatcheri lit the S. of 
England, consisting of two equal sicfes or parts, eabh about' tU' 
yards long by 2I wide, and having a slight frame. Th4 parts 
are placed pardlel to each other, about 4 yards apart, uro 
closed upon one another by the pulling of a string, so as to coy^ 
the space between them. Call-birds are used os decojil hx the 
wild birds the netters wish to catch. , • . . 


Olapp'erton, Hugh, an African traveller, was bom at 
Annan, in Oumftiesshire, in 1788, was sent to sea at the age dr 
thirteen, and entering the navy, rose to the rude of; UfMltjKM|Rt 
in 1814. He accompanied Lieutenant Denham and Dy Ovdo^, 
(t$22) on a Government expediUon to Central Africa, w}^ ^ 
view of ascertaining the length and course of the Niger, (^nejt 
died at an early stage of tms enterprise, which only reiUnkudim 
determining the exact position of Bomu, Houssn, 

In (835 C., along with Captain Pearce, Dr Illid W 

Dickson, again set out for the same pui^se. 'She 
from the Bight eff Benin, but were aliQoid 
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ttjr cey«(» iUaoii, |loi^ tnnrlwi Puihwg int0.th« U> 

tedor, ke reaciwd wkere he w»S detained bjr lh« Svltw 

Bella Here his hi^dtli^ve waf, and he died at the Vili|<ige of 
Changaryt ^ miles from Sakkatu, April 15,1827. See JVaf^gtkie 
of 7 ^'VvAs and Diteot/erits in M and Central Africa in l 82 »- 34 , 
by Henhant, C., and Oudney (Lond. 1826), yourtuU of a Secettd 
Expedition into tAe Interior of Africa, ^rc, (Lond. 1829), and 
Iwandcr’s Reeordt of C's Last Expedition to Africa (Load. 1830). 


Claaue (Fr. 'a clap or slap with the hand ’). A theatrical 
C.. a distinct and acknowledged feature of the Paris theatres, is 
a body of individuals retains at a salary to applaud a special 
actor, and thus, so far, to secure the success of nis engagement. 


Cla'ra, Santa, or St Claire, was bom .at Assisi, in the Duchy 
of Spoleto, Italy, about 1193. At the age of eighteen she left 
the house of her father, a wealthy nobleman, and betook herself 
to the convent of Portioncnla, under the auspices of St Francis 
of Assisi. She founded the order which bears her name in 1212, 
and was soon after joined by her sister Agnes, her mother, and 
several other ladies of high rank. After twenty-nine years of 
infirm health, occasioned by her excessive austerities, C. died, 
August II, 1253, and was canonised, two years aAer her death, 
by Pope Alexander IV. See Prudent de Faucogney’s VU de 
Sainte Claire (Par. 1782), The Order of St C. is divided into 
‘ Urbanists,' those that follow the mitigated rule drawn up by 
Pope Urban IV. in 1264, and ‘ Damianists,’a severer sect of 
the sisterhood. The convents of the order are numerous in 
Catholic Europe and in America, 


Claxe, a western maritime county of Ireland, in the province 
of Munster, N. of the estuary of the Shannon. Area, 1294 sq. 
miles: pop. (1871) 147,864. It is hilly in the £. and W., but an 
extensive and fertile plain occupies the centre, while on the 
mountiun-sides and river-banks there are fine pastures or ‘ cor- 
casses.’ In 1871 there were 151,035 acres under tillage, 469,446 
in pasture, 7349 in plantation, and 132,244 in waste bog, moun¬ 
tain, &c. Besides the Slunnon, which bounds it on the B. and 
E., C. is watered by the Fergus, with its great estuary, the Ard- 
sallas, Graney, Forsett, Dnrabeg, &c., and has as many as 100 
miniature lakes. The loftiest mountains are in the Slieve Baughta 
and Bamagh ranges, which reach aheight of 1312 and 1758 feet 
respectively. C. has a wild and precipitous sea-line of over 100 
miles. Where the Shannon merges in the Atlantic, the land runs 
out into the long, tapering promontory of Loop Head. C. is 
mostly formed of carboniferous limestone, and there are mines of 
coal, lead, manganese, copper pyrites, &c., and quarries of slate, 
flag, and black marble. The chief crops are oats, potatoes, 
wheat, and barley, and the manufactures include coarse linens, 
flannels, and friezes. There is a good coasting trade and active 
fisheries. Ennis is the capital, and communicates with Limerick 
by railway. A local line, 10 miles long, also connects Kilrush and 
KUkee. C. has round towers, cromlechs, and other antiquities. 
It returns two members to Parliament. 


. CQam Ooilem, Oambridge, founded in 1326 by Elizabeth, 
lister and coheir of Gilbert, Iwt of Clare. Its building which 
are in the style of the Renaissance, are much admired. The chapel 
was biiUt in 1535< The college contains eight senior and ten junior 
fellows,' who elect the ' master.' The whole eighteen fellowships 
are open to Bachelors of Arts, or persons of a higher degree, 
iMthout restriction as to marriage. C. C. has thirty-three scholar¬ 
ships seven exhibitions, and the patronage of eighteen livings. 
In 1^5 the number of undergraduates was eighty-five. 


Olftfe Oo&stat, Breoept of, in Scotch law, is a deed exe* 
cuted by a subject-superior to complete the title of his vassal’s 
hdr ^ we lands held by the deceased vassal under the granter 
jtthb pneepb 
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of-arms of the Heralds' 
The two latter 

n w^ineiairMd C. ranks first'. His jurisdiction embraces all 
iblMd S. of the Trent, ind his duty is to survey all the coat- 
hi* ptoyini^. to register desemts and aaiiiages, 


and to marshal the funerals of ftU hie eubjects who are not under 
Garter (q. v.). C. also grants ums srittun his province subject 
to the approval of the Earl Marshal (q, v.h 


Clax'endoxi, Constitutionn is the natoe Hyen to the 
concordat between Church and state in England dijiwn up at 
a council of nobility and clergy held at the village of Clarendon, 
in Wiltshire, in 1164, in the leign of Heniy II. These con¬ 
stitutions or laws were sixteen in number, and their main object 
was to restrict the power of the Church in England, and to give the 
mown the right to interfere in the election to all vacant offices 
in the Church. ‘ Many of the clauses,’ says Mr Green (SAort 
History of the English People, p. 103), * were simply a re-enact¬ 
ment of the system established by the Conqueror.’ This is no 
doubt true, but it is impossible to doubt that-the sharp separa¬ 
tion between the civil and ecclesiastical juiudictions introduced 
into England by William was the real causw of the conflict be¬ 
tween the two. Although the primate, Thomas locket, signed 
them, they were rejected by the Pope of tlie period, Alexander 
III., and Becket himself vehemently retracted his consent. This 
led to his assassination, and subsequently to the penance of 
Henry II.; but in spite of the latter event, the C. of C. 
remained on the .statute-book, and may be regarded as the germ 
of the ecclesiastical revolution accomplished in the reign of 
Henry VIII. In Piofcssor Stubbs’s Select Charters illustratioe 


of EnMrh Constitutional Histoiy, the reader will find (pp. 137- 
140) the C. of C. ‘ in probably the exact form in which they 
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were reported to the Kinjj, and confirmed by the bishops'and 
barons.’ 


Clarendon, Edward Hyde, Earl of, an Englidi politician 
and historian, was the son of a private gentleman, and was bom 
at Dinton, in the county of Wilts, 18th February 1608. He 
studied first at Oxford and then at the Middle Temple. Enter¬ 
ing Parliament in 1640 as member for Wotton Bassett, he took 
the side of those who insisted on a redress of grievances, but was 
at no time a Puritan—always strenuously upholding the cause 
both of the Churc^ and the crown. When the civil war broke 
out, he left the House, joined the King at York, was made 
Chancellor of tlie Exchequer, and received the honour of knight¬ 
hood. When fortune deserted the royal cause, he accompanied 
Prince Charles to Jersey, where he began to write his History of 
the Rebellion. Called to Paris in 1648, he was sent to Spain in 
the following year to solicit help from the Spanish court, bat 
relumed without success in 1651. He then went to Antwerp} 
was made ‘ High Chancellor of England ’ in 1657 Iw his exiM 
monarch, and was confirmed in the office at the Restoration, 
He was also created Baron Hyde, and subsequently Viscount 
Combury and Earl of C., and, in fact, was for a tiinci Premier. 
Court intrigues, however, and popular indignation at the failure 
of the war with Holland and the selling of Dunkirk to France, 
brought about his fall; he was deprived of his employments 
(1667), and retired to France. He died at Rouen, oth December 
1674 He was buried in Westminster Abbey. C. was a 
intentioned and virtuous man, and an honest and moderate poli¬ 
tician, though lacking in firmness of puqxise. His History, 
marred though it is by numerous inaccuracies and prejudices— 
one may even go further, and say, with deliberate perverdons of 
fact—is still, irom a literary point of view, an admirable work. 
Its ‘ portraits ’ are superbly executed, even when the likeness is 
not true C. wrote several other works, of which the most in» 
teresting is an account of his own life. His state papers have 
been published in three folio volumes. C.’s daughter, Anne 
Hyde married the Duke of York, afterwards James II., and 
was the mother of Queens Mary and Anne His son, Hoaxyr. 
EarlofO. (1638-1709), was for atimeLord-Lieutenantoflrduia 
under James II,, and wrote a History of the Irish ReMlion, Hil 
state fetters and diary were publish^ at Oxford in a rots,, 

1763. 


Olarendon, Georgs William Frederick YlUiera, XtoA 
of, an English statesman and diplomatist, was bOm t*th 
January 1800. He was descended from Thomas 
who married the heifcss of the last Earl of C. of the .Hyde 
family, and was made Earl of C. himself in 177& Ftofii eiiify 
life C. was trained to be a ffiplomatist, being wpointed Ontbes- 
sador at Madrid in the year 1833, in which of^ he helped to 
establish the Spanish Government on a oonsriditionH «uis» 
Succeeding, to the earldom on the death of his nude (1838;^ 
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lt« took his pkee in th« House of Peen w * Whig, end sup¬ 
ported Sir Robert Peel in his free-trade poticr. After bei^ 
keeper of the Great Seal, he was, under Xora Russell’s pre¬ 
miership in 1846, made first President of the Board of Trade, 
and subsequently Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. The ability and 
firmness with which he put down the Irish rebellions of the 
time earned him the gratitude of his countir. In the subsequent 
Literal administrations of Lord Aberdeen, Lord Palmerstom and 
Mr Gladstone, C. held the office of Foreign Secretary, and few 
British statesmen have been more respected on the Continent. 
He died June 1S70. 

Clar'et. The red varieties of French wines imiwrted into this 
country pass under the general name of C. They vary extremely 
in their qualities and value, the bulk being cheap light wines. 
Others, such as Chateau Lafitte, are of a very high class, and held 
in great repute, 

Olaxifioft'iioii, the process of removing suspended matters 
fVom liquids, accomplished either by filtration, by allowing the 
matter to deposit, or by adding albumen or a similar substance, 
whereby the suspended body is mechanically dragged down. It 
is a process of great importance in many departments of manu¬ 
facturing chemistry. 

Olstr'inet, or Clar'ionet, a wooden reed instrument which 
occupies the place in military bands that the violin has in 
orchestras. The peculiar quality of its tone is caused both by 
its shape, and te the nature of the reed through which—^held 
between the performer’s lips—the air is blown into it. Its com¬ 
pass is about three octaves, but as it cannot be played con¬ 
veniently in keys very distant from its natural key, each per¬ 
former has always three instruments, of which the natural keys 
tre A, Bb, and C, so that he may be able to play easily the 
varied keys of orchestral music. In military bands some higher 
clarionets are often used, and in orchestras occasionally a bass 
and contra-bass C 

Olar'ion, a form of trumpet of high pitch, not now used. It 
is also the name of a four-feet reed organ-stop. 

Olark, Sir Jamoa, H-D., Bart., a Britisli physician, was 
' bom at Cullen, Banffshire, December 14, 17^ Educated 
at the grammar-school of Fordyce and at King’s College, 
Aberdeen, he studied medicine at Edinburgh and London, 
held for some years the position of navy surgeon, took the 
degree of M.D. at Edinburgh in 1817, and after travelling 
on the Continent, and practising as a physician for eight years 
in Rome, he settled in London in 1826. He soon acquired a 
high reputation, became physician to the Duchess of Kent, and, 
on the accession of Queen Victoria, her physician in ordinary. 
C. was made a baronet in 1838. He died June 29, 1870. 
Among Ms many contributions to medical science deserving of 
notice ts Ms Ti'ealtie oh Pulmonary Consumption, which he con- 
sidqyed might be arrested by proper regulation of food, air, and 
exercise. He was a zealous advocate of the study, at an early 
age, of &e laws of health. 

Glarke, Adam, a WesWan divine, was bom at Madera- 
felt, in the N. of Ireland, m 1760. He became a ‘circuit’ 
preacher in Wiltshire in 1782, but settled in London in 1805 ; 
was appointed a sub-commissioner of the public records in 
1807, and, after a laborious literary life, died at Bayswater, 26th 
August 1832. The chief fruits of his studies are his Biographical 
iHctionary, published in 1802, and his edition of the Bible in 
Engli^ (e vols. 1810-26), illustrated with a commentary and 
critical notes. For Ms attainments in Oriental literature and bib¬ 
lical knowledge, the University of St Andrews conferred upon 
him the degree of LL. D. 

Olarko, Bdward Daniel, a traveller and savant, was bom 
June 5,17^ at Willingdonin Sussex. He studied at JesusColIege, 
Cambridge, and acted as travelling tutor and companion to a 
nnmber « noblemen and gentlemen, including Mr Hill (after¬ 
wards Lord Berwick) and Mr Cripps. His tour with the latter 
lasted from 1799 to 1802, and embratoed the whole of Scandi¬ 
navia, Russia, Circassia, Turkey, Asia MiMor, Syria, Palestine, 
Egypt, and Greece. His travels were a source of great profit to 
his university and to Ms country. 4 F‘or the library of the former 
be seenred a number of valuaw marbles and MSS., and the 
colossal statue of the Eleurinian Ceres; and for the iatttf the 
celebrated sarcophagus of Alexander, now in the Kitlidi Mu- 
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loutt, and bptsn whidi hh published « din^ttilion, Catnbtkfoie 
Univendte confemd upon C, who bsd been instituted te the 
rectory of Harlton, the degree of LL.D., and n profowordiip df 
mineralogy was in 1808 created for him. His TnaBs, pnblimd 
daring his life in 5 vols. (1810-19), no*! hU deiathin t'l 
(1819-24), were received with much favour, and Ms experiments 
with the oxyhydrwen blowpipe, have been productive of tnlu- 
able scientific results. After his death, which took place March 

1822, his university mrchased his Greek and Oriental MSS., 
including a Codex of Plato, discovered by him in the itlana 
of Fatmos. 

Clarke, Dr Samuel, a distinguished scholar, philosopher, 
and theologian, was the son of an alderman at Norwich, where 
he wa.s bom, October 11, 1675. Educated at Cains College, 
Cambridge, he there pursued with special zeal philosophical 
studies, and became an adherent of the system of Newton. C. 
filled various posts in the Church, and was ultimately made one 
of Queen Anne’s chaplains and rector of St James’s. Although 
his views on the Trinity (in his Scripture Doctrine of the Tritwy, 
1712) were considered semi-Arian, and censured by Convoca¬ 
tion, he was a keen assailiint of the free-thinkers of Ms time, 
and among the best-known of his works is his Demonstration of 
the Being and Attributes of God (Boyle Lecture, 1704). The basts 
of his ethical system is the famous * eternal fitness of things,’ or 
the relations of things established from eternity by God. Among 
the proofs of his scholarship are his editions of Csesar (1712) 
and of Homer (1729-32), the latter of which was finished by his 
son. C. was offer^ the mastership of the Mint on the death 
of his friend Newton, but declined it. He died Mav 17, 1729. 

C. was a man of amiable disposition and irreproachable cliar- 
acter. A collected edition of his philosophical works, among 
the most interesting of which are his letters to Leibnitz on Space 
and Time, was published in 4 vols. 1738-42, . 

Clarkaou, Thomas, one of the most eminent of English 
philanthropists, was bom at Wisbeach, Cambridgeshire, March 
28, 1760, and studied at St John’s College, Cambridge. He is 
said to have been led into the agitation against slavery in Africa 
by writing a prize-essa^ on the question ' Is it right to make slaves 
of others against their will ? ’ After this he became the leader 
in, and devoted himself to, the agitation, secured the co-opetatioa 
in Parliament of Wilberforce, wrote pamphlets innumerable on 
the subject, and, after the bill for suppressing the slave trade 
was passed in 1807, wrote a Mstory of it (2 vols. 1808). C. 
lived to see the abolition of slavery in the W. Indies in 1833. 
He died at Flayford, Suffolk, September 26, 1846, having spent 
the last years of his life in promoting various benevolent stmemet, 
See Thomas Taylor’s Bio^apAieal Sketch of T, C, ia the (kntk’ 
man’s Magatine. 

Olar'y {Salvia selarea), a plant, a native of Italy and the S. of 
Europe generally, but long cultivated in our gardens for riie sake 
of its aromatic and medicinal properties. It is antispasnodie 
and stimulant, and is used for flavouring soups and confectionery 
with its characteristic odour of the bal^m tk Tolu. Its ^wers 
are used in making a fermented win& Wild C. is a name 
applied to Salvia verbenacea; Hormenium C. is Salvia 
menium. The name of Wild C. is also applied to Hetiotre^ra 
Indicum, 

Olun'los. The name elatsiei was applied to the higbMt xX 
the six classes into which Servius Tullius dirided the Romatt 
citizens; and hence authors of pre-eminent worth hM btea 
termed elastic authors; thus Aulas Gellins says-^'Clailiene 
scriptor non proletarius.' At the Renaissance, swolars, struck 
with the superiority of Greek and Latin to contemporary Htetn- 
ture, distinguished the ancient from the modem writers by the 
word C., but this restricted signification is no longer malntemed. 
The Germans, and afterwards the French and English, eatttriM 
the word to modem as well as ancient writers of eminri^ I'lm 
by the C. of a nation we now understand its leadiktg ; 

whose merits have been sufiiriently proved by time aim erftkd^ ■ 
to assure them of a permanent place in its l^eratHre; ‘ t’call -, 
the classic,*says Goethe, ‘the healthy. The Mlnbtmm idvb 
classic as the Iliad, for both are healthy. The anti^he u etMri& . 
not because it U old, but because it is stronm freeh, j6yw|f ■ 

healthy.' The word is, however, still used m the nanweee ;• 

of the Greek and Latin authors} a classical •) 

the study of Greek and Latin writers alone, not W ^ 
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Ike mow rcctat .tf'^wr nAtioiu, whosd beasviea of 

thouKht and tom nAW oadtled them to the epithet r/ojmr, witicii 
wu foimeriy mooopolUed by the aadenta, u ehnoet mo iole 
MxmpltM of eeUbUshcd &me •&<! perfection of ityle in literature. 
*Giaul«' and 'Somantic* are occasionally nted to diatinguish 
Southern Romantic iram Northern Teutonic art; and ania they 
are frequently opposed in regard to French writen—'Clasnc* 
being applied to the school of Racine, and * Romantic' to that 
of Hugo. But these partisan uses of tlte word are only the per- 
venions of prejudice. 

Olauulfloft'tion of Animalu. Two principles may be 
employed in classifying animals. One of these, forming the 
arnjiaal method, has for its essential feature that of founding its 
characters upon resemblances between animats of a more or less 
external and superficial kind. Thus the savage employs an arti* 
ficial method of classification when he classifies togemer fishes 
and whales from their outward appearance, or birds and bats 
because both fly. Such a procedure resembles the practice of 
arranging the books in a library solely by their outside resem* 
blances or styles of binding—a method this, which could give no 
one any reasonable idea of the true nature of the volumes, any 
more than the classification of the savage expresses any definite 
relation between the animals he thus classifies. In opposition 
to this artificial method, which characterised the earlier history 
of soology, we have the natural method. By means of this 
latter we group together only animals that are like in the detaUt 
of thtir itructure, and this method, therefore, is the expression 
of a true structural relationship between the organisms which it 
brings together. It is, in other words, a convenient expression of 
the focts and laws of morphology and physiology. The whale 
would, therefore, in this classification, be placed among the 
mammals, from a consideration of its structure, and not with 
the fishes, which it somewhat resembles in outward appearance. 
The animal kingdom is divided through the consideration of the 
morphological type, or broad features of structure, into five or six 
sub-kingdoms, which, beginning with the highest, are named 
respectively Vertebrata (q. v.), Rlottusta (q. v.), Annulosa (q. v.), 
AnnuUida (q. v.) or Ethmotta (q. v.), Cctlenterata (q. v.), and 
Erototoa (q. v.). Each sub-kingdom admits of division into 
(lasses, the classes are divided into orders, the latter into families 
and genera, and the genera into species. See also Species, &c. 


Claude, St, a town in the department of Jura, France, 25 
miles S. of Lons-le-Saulnier, at tlie confluence of the Bienne 
and Tacon. It owes its origin to a Benedictine abbey, founded 
here in the Sth c. St C. has tanneries, potteries, and paper¬ 
works, and manufactures of turnery-ware on a laige scale, con¬ 
sisting of articles in ivory, bone, horn, shell, boxwood, &c. 
Pop. (1872) 6085. 


Claud* Gelde, usually called Claude liOrraine, was bom 
of humble parentage at Champagne, in Lorraine, in 1600, went 
to youth to Rome, in company with some adventurers of his 
district, and entered into the service of Tossi, a painter, for whom 
he acted as cook, moom, and colourman, and oy whom he was 
taught the principles of art. He was an earnest and conscien¬ 
tious student of nature, and delighted in observing the varying 

f (bases of light and colour under which the same view presents 
tself at different seasons. This constant habit, together with his 
unweuying practice at the easel, raised him to the highest rank 
as a huidscape painter. He settled finally at Rome ih 1627, 
iiainted assiduously, and, after enjoying the patronage of Popes 
Vrban VIII., Clement IX., and Alexander VII., died at Rome, 
1678, C.'s works are to be found in every great gallery in 
jCttrope. England is particularly rich in specimens—Dr Waagen 
cOuomg fifty-four in ail. The picture which C. himself consi¬ 
der^ w best is the 'Villa Madama.* Four exquisite pieces, 
‘Noon,’ ‘Evening,’and ‘Twilight,’ are in the St 
retqnbmg Gallery. C.’s landscapes combine beauty of scene 
to the highest degree. No painter has rendered the 
miage of trees, and the character of their diffitrent spedes, with 
fpeaXiK fidelity combined with high picturesque effect. It was 
W wish of Turner to be consider^ bit rival, and the greatest of 
lands<2ipe.painters presented one of his finest works 
nation on the condition that it should hang In 
j^. Katjonid Gallery side by side with one of the adenow* 
BOlut^lem of the greatest landscape-painter bom in 




‘ Olsttdfa'miik OIti''udlgiui, bom at Atexandtia, flourished at j 
the close of the 4th u and thd commencemont of the 5th. lie ; 
wrote at first to Grdek, but the success of Ms pAuegyrtc on tho 
consulate of Probinus and Olybrtus to Latto irene induced him 
to abandon the languam to which he bad beCn educated. C’t 
extant works consists raiefly of idylls and epigrams, smd of pane- 

f yrics on the Emperor itonorius and bis powerful saimster 
tilicho, the patron of C., and ‘the perpetual theme’ of Ms 
verse and of invectives against their enemies. The most impact 
tant of his works is the very fragmentary epic poem the Respe op 
Proserpine. C.’s poetry is characterised by an ‘absolute command 
of the Latin lan^age,’ splendid powers of description, and a 
brilliant, if somewhat ill-reflated, fancy. There are esditions 
of C. by Heinsius (Leyd. 1050, 1^5), Burmann (Amst. 1760}, 
Gessner (Leips. 1759), and DouUay (Par. 1836). 

Olau'diua I., more fully Tibo'riu* Ol^'dius Dra'ao* 
Hero, Roman Emperor, was bom, August 1,3. c. 10, at Lyons, 
in Gaul. He was the son of Drusus, step-son of Aufstus, ana 
succeeded to the purple on the murder of bis uncle Caligula, to 
A. D. 41. C. in early life suffered mnch ill-treatment and neglect, 
being considered by his family little better than an imbKiie. 
His natural stupidity, however, was strangely combined with an 
eager desire for knowledge, which led him to study with secret 
industry both science and literature; but his cowardice and 
weakness of character unfitted him for a public career. HC was 
fifty years of age when proclaimed Emperor by the PrsetoriaD 
Guards, who found him hiding in terror in a comer of the palaCb. 
Though he set an evil precedent by granting a donation to th* 
Praetorians, C. began his reign witn a just and moderate poli^, 
but speedily fell under the dominion of others, who aboi^ me 
imperial power. He was uxorious and fond of favourites; so 
that his wife Messalina, and his freedmen Narcissus and Fallas, 
found it easy to govern or plunder and torture to his name. 
The union of C. with his niece Agrippina, after toe execution of 
his former consort (.^a.d.), was not more fortunate; for,having 
persuaded him to adopt her son Nero, she afterwards poisoned 
him (54 A.D.} in order to secure the succession. C. was endowed 
with abilities which might have gained him eminence to on 
obscurer sphere; he composed several historical works, among 
them a History of Etruria. The wars of his reign were, on th* 
whole, victorious. C. himself undertook an expedition to Bri¬ 
tain, and Mauritania was made a Roman province^ Several 
public works, on a large scale and of great utility, were executed 
by C. Among these were the Ajua Claudia, the vast aqueduct 
which supplied Rome with water all through the middle ages ; 
the port of Ostia, and the canal between liike Fuctous and th* 
river Liris. 

OlauM of a Deed is, in law, one of its subdivirionf. 

Clause of Pre-emption, in Scotch law-, is a clause sometimea . 
inserted in a feu-right, stipulating that the va.ssal shall not Mil 
the lands without fint offering them to toe superior, or that th* 
superior shall have the lands at a certain price fixed in the clause. 

Clause of Devolution, in a Scotch deed, is a clause devolving 
some office or duty on some one on a stated event. 

Clause of Return, in a Scotch deed, is a clause by which th* 
granter of a right makes a particular destination of it, and pi*, 
vides that in a certain event it shall return to himself. ' 

Clauses, Irritant and Resolutive, in a Scotch deed. These are two 
clauses which limit the right of an otherwise absolute proprietor, 
and which make the conditions imposed—^without these dauiea 
only a personal obligation—effect! ve against creditors and singular 
successors. See Singular Successor. 


Olaua'el, Ber'trand, a French marshal, was the son of , 
Jean-Baptiste C., a French Revolutionist of Mme mark, and 
was bom at Mirepoix, in toe department of the Ari^, 12th 
December 1772. Entering the army at an early i^, he distiii- 
guished himself to Holland, Italy, Austria, and Spain. Alt*t 
the defeat of Marmont at SaUmanen, July 22, i8ia, he obtaiiMd 
toe command of the French arn^, and conducted its retreat toto 
Portu^ with mnch ability. On the restoration of the Rour« 
bont C. was declare^i traitor, and even condemned to 
but he was uldmateljrallowed to return from America, tihlfhtr 
he had escaped. In 18^0 ^e was appointed to th* oonttBWfd 
of an expedition to Algieri^ and being succesdttl, toad* * 
marshal of France. In 1835 he waa appointed govMmOr-genenl 
of Algeria, but being blai^ for toe disasten toat hum th* 
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French army under the walls of Constantine in the (Allowing 
year, he returned to France. C. died at Secourrieu (Haute 
Garonne), 2ist April 1842. 

Olaus'enburg. See KLAUSSNBURa 

Olaua'thal. See Klausthal. 

Clavamll'a, or Olubahell, a genus of LamelUbranchiate 
mollusca, belonging to the family Gaslrofhamda. The shell in 
C. is club-shaped and oblong, and one of the valves or halves 
of the shell is tree, whilst the other is attached to an elongated 
,tube, frequently divided by a longitudinal partition. This tul>e 
terminates like that of AspermlUim (q. v.), or the ‘Watering- 
pot Shell,* which belongs to the same family as C. C. apfrta 
and C. lala are familiar species. C. trttacea occurs as a fossil in 
the Chalk rocks, and the genus commences in a fossil state in the 
Upper Greensand. Seve^ living species exist os above named. 

Olav'iohord. or Olav'ecin, one of the older forms of the 
piano, used frequently until about a century ago. It.s strings were 
struck by pins attached to the ends of the keys, and were damped 
by pieces of cloth so as to produce a very soft sound. 

Olav'iole. This is a bone familiarly known as the coilnr-bone. 
ft passes from the summit of the breastbone, or sternum, to the 
acromion process of the scapula, and it connects the superior 
extremity with the trunk. It has a curved form, somewhat like 
the italic /. To it are attached various muscles of the neck, 
trunk, and arms, and it acts as a fulcrum for the action of 
these muscles. It is absent in all pachydermata, ruminants, and 
solidungnla, because in these animals there is no lateral move¬ 
ment of the fore extremity. In birds the two clavicles arc very 
large, and unite to form a single bone known as the furculum, or 
‘merry-thought.’ This arrangement in birds is probably for 
preventing the powerful pectorid muscles from approximating 
the shoulders. The C. is the first bone in the body to ossify. 
The first ossific nucleus makes its appearance about the sixth 
week. Two other nuclei make their appearance; that of the 
sternal end joins the body of the bone from the i8th to the 25th 
year. See SiCEt,ETON. 

Dislocations of Clavicle .—Either end of the C. may be dislo¬ 
cated. Surgeons describe three dislocations of the sternal enA of 
thi.s hone~J^rmtrtls, uprcarils, and bacInoarJs —according to the 
position of the displaced end. Of these three, the dislocation 
forwards, though a rare injury, is the most common. It is the 
result of violence, generally caused by a fall or blows on the 
shoulder. This dislocation is easily recognised by feeling the 
displaced end of the bone projecting in front of the upper part 
of the Sternum (q. v.). There is also depression of the shoulder. 
Reduction is efiected by moving the shoulder upwards and back¬ 
wards, and using pressure on the displaced end of the C. As 
some difficulty is generally experienced in retaining the bone in 
position, the advice of a surgeon should always be sought. 

Th« dislocation ujnoards is very rare. It is easily recognised 
by the end of the bone being felt to be elevated into the neck, with 
depression of the shoulder. Reduction is effected in much the 
same way os in tlie previous case, and the limb is retained in 
position by a pad and bandage. 

The dislocation bachoards is very rare, and is generally caused 
by direct violence to the parts. It has also been caused by cur¬ 
vature of the spine. When due to this latter cause, little relief 
can be obtained. In this dislocation the shoulder is elevated, 
and there is generally more or Ic.ss interference witli the circulation 
and respiration, on account of the displaced end of the bone 
pressing on the nerves and blood-vessels of the neck. After 
reaction it is necessary to keep the shoulder removed from the 
side, which^is best accomplished by placing a pad in the arm- 
pit, and binding the elbow towards the side. 

When the acromial end of the C. is displaced (which is not 
uneomraon), it is generally, if not always, upwards, and is the 
result of a tsU on the shoulder. This dislocation is easily recog¬ 
nised by the end of the C. being felt to be projecting upwards 
whilst the shoulder is depressed. The bone is easily replacM, but 
some little care it necessary afterwards to^tahi it in position. 

Fracture 0/Clavicle .—Fracture of the C*s much more frequent 
than dislocation. It is generally dqp to violence; the fracture is 
^lique, and occurs mort frequently near the middle of the bone, 
^c shoulder is depressed and drawn forwards. By moving ' 
the arm, ** elicited, and crepitus felt at the seat of injnty. 

V. _ 


The outer portmot of the G. is dragged downwOidt by the wel|^t 
of the arm->-cauaing the inner or iitemat end to appear very 
prominent. This ihet fau frequently caused the ignorant to tnis- 
toke which end id. the broken C. bras displaced. The treotatent 
consists in raising the shoulder, and keeping it removed outwards 
by a pod in the armpit or other appfuince, and retaining it in 
that position by means of bandages. 

Olavioor'nesi, the name given to a tribe of Coleoptera or 
Beetles, distinguished by the clubbed tips of their antennae or 
feelers, which exceed the palpi of the maxillie (or lesser pair ot 
jaws) in length. Of this group the Burying Beetles (q. v.) form 
typical examples, and the genus Dernustes, or Bacon Beetles, 
also present a familiar group. 

Clavig'ero, Francesco Sawerio, a historian of Mexico, 
was born about 1720, and sent by the Jesuits as a missionary to 
the Mexican Indians, among whom he laboured for thirty-six 
years. While thus engaged, he collected materials for the his- 
tory of the country, both before and after its conquest by the 
Spaniards. On the suppression of his order in 1707, he with¬ 
drew to Cesena, in Italy, where, in 1780-81, he published toe 
fruit of his researches, under the title of Storia antka dHMessko, 
cavata da' migliori storici Spagnuoli, e da' manuscritti t pUture 
antiche degli Itidiani, translated into English by C. CuUen (a 
vols. Lond. 1687). C. died at Cesana, October 1793. 


Clav(ja, a genus of Myrsinaceons plants, of tropical S. 
America, named in honour of J. Clavijo Eaxardo, a Spanish 
botanist. The fruits of some of them are eatable, and the roots 
of others arc emetic. 

Clay (Old Eng. clceg, the ‘g’ is still retained in the Lowland 
Sc. ‘ clag ’ and ‘ claggy ’), a natural earthy compound, in a state 
of minute division, which with water acquires plasticity, and may 
be kneaded or moulded into a particular form, and hardened by 
heat. Typical or pure C. is composed of silica, alumina, and 
water, forming, in chemical language, a hydrous-silicate of alu¬ 
mina ; but as natural clays are the result of the disintegration of 
primary rqclw, they are never absolutely free from the admixture 
of other sulTstances, such as lime, sand, magnesia, mica, and 
oxide of iron. The impurities give different colours to the nume¬ 
rous varieties of C., and so it occurs of all shades, from white, 
when nearly pure, to grey, red, blue, brown, and even deep 
black, from the presence of carbon. The purest clays are the 
most plastic, and as they burn white in the kiln, they are highly 
valued for the manufacture of fine earthenware, and ate known 
by the names of Kaolin or China-C., Potter's-C., and Pipe-C. 
(q. V.). Fire-Clays (q. v.), of which Stourbridge C. is the most 
famous, contain much silica, and are very infusible. Common 
C. or loam is abundantly distributed over the earth’s surface, 
and is largely employed in the manufacture of bricks, tiles, and 
coarse earthenware, which assume a red colour on firing, because 
of the oxide of iron present in the C. Brick-C. should contain 
much sand and little potash, soda, lime, or iron; indeed, atty C. 
that is to be exposed to a high temperature should be almost free 
from toe alkaline earths, as they give fusibility. C. constitutes On 
important part of all fertile soils, and possesses the highest agri¬ 
cultural value on account of its absorbent action on moiStoWb 
ammonia, and other fertilising agents. A C. soil is difficult to 
work; still toe excellence and luxuriance of the crops whi^ it 
produces amply repays the extra labour entailed. 

OlaF, CaMiuB UaroelluB, a Southern abolitionist was bom 
in Kentucky, 19th October 1810, and graduated at Yale CoU^ 
in 1832. He early entered the field of politics, and gained much 
Aflat by taking what in Ids state was the unpopuliUr sMd of’nboli^ 
tionism,’ and displaying in his speeches considerable audacity. Hu 
supported Mr Lincoln, and was sentos U.S. minister to Rus^in 
1S62, where he remained. Since his return, he has not taken n 
prominent part in politics. A volume of his was, pubs 

lished in i&tS. C. has more than once permitted himself,to use' 
language regarding England which all respectable Ameiicaiii' 
would probably reprobate. , 


Clay, Henry, an eloquent American orator and ttateatuil^ 
was bom in Hanover county, Viiginio, April la, 177^. He 
studied law, was licensed in 1797, and commenced ui 
Kentucky, where he soon gained a lucradve practice. Ini- 
be was elected to Congress, and in 1811 w»s ehMen Spenlke# lef - 
the House of Repraentotives. C. strongly repu^olWd'^pH^ 
tish claim to ' right of March' at sea, advocate di* tin. 
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Britain,*&&, so called from clinging to clothing comii« in con¬ 
tact with the leaves, which are covered with refiexed stiff-pointed 
hairs or bristles. At one time it was believed to be a specific in 
many cutaneous diseases, but Hs efficacy in these affections has 
not yet been fully determined. 

Clef, in music, a sign placed upon the staff to indicate the 
absolute pitch of all the notes upon one particular line or space, 
and thus to fix indirectly the absolute pitch of all the other notes 
upon the same staff. Clefs are used, the forms of which are 
shown below, to indicate the positions of G, C, and F respec¬ 
tively in the staff. 





The G (or soprano) C. is in modem music invariably placed, as 
in the figure, upon the second line; tlie C C. is generally, but 
not always, upon the middle line, and the F (or bass) C., 
always upon the fourth line. 

Olag, a popular name applied to some Diptera or Flics belong¬ 
ing to the family TabaniJa, or to that of the Bieezc and Gad-flies. 
The Chrysopt cacutiens is the English ‘ C.,’ which averages 
one-third of an inch in length, and is coloured black with yellow 
abdominal markings. Tlie eyes are large. The ‘ C.’ of Scot¬ 
land, a smaller species, is the HamatopoUi pluvialis, or English 
‘Stout.’ These flies possess a mouth adapted for piercing the 
•kin of animals, and annoy horses, cattle, and domestic animals 
in summer especially, whilst they also attack man. 

Clem'atis, a large genus of twining shrubs belonging to the 
natural order Ratiunculacea, and easily distinguished liy the 
long feathery style attached to their one-seeded carpels. Tlicre 
is on^ one English species, C. vitalba, the Viigin’s Bower, 
the Tmveller’s Joy, or the Old Man’s Beard. C’. Jiammula 
is a sweet-scented specie-s, a native of Southern Europe and 
Northern Africa, now common in our gardens. C, fioriJa is 
accounted one of the most beautiful of all the species, and is 
that which remains longest in bloom ; but C. azurea, C. lanu^inom 
(a fine blue-flowered Japanese species), and C. iubnlosa, in addi¬ 
tion to numerous hybrid.s, such as C. yackmanni, must also be 
classed among the favourite cultivated species of C. 

Clexn'etis, Samuel Langhorue, better known by his nom- 
dt-plAmt of ‘ Mark 'rwain,’ an American humourist, was born in 
Florida, Missouri, U.S., November 30, 1835. He worked first 
as a printer, bnt afterwards, in Nevada, as a journalist, when he 
developed a fresh phase of American humour, extravagant, sur¬ 
prising, and grotesque. In 1867 C. published The yumping 
Frog, and in 1869, as the re.suUs of his travels in Egypt and 
the Holy Land, The Innocents Abroad, an amusing travesty of 
leffly ana serious things— e.g., in his weeping over the tomb of 
Adam, his blood-relation, in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
His other works are his Autobiography (1871), Roughing It 
(1872), The Gilded Age (1873), by C. and Warner. A collection 
of his choice humorous works was published in London 

(>87S)- 

Olemens, Titus Flavius, sumamed Alexandrinus, in dis¬ 
tinction from C. Romanus, a philosopher and theologian of the 
2d and ^ centuries, was bom either at Alexandria or Athens. 
Versed in all the science of the Greeks, at the age of manhood 
he_ convinced himself, by free inquiry, of the truth of Christi¬ 
anity. He now travelled over Greece, Italy, Egypt, Palestine, 
and the East in search of instruction from the great expo¬ 
nents of the new religion j but the only one whom he expressly 
names b Pantsenus, the catechist or head of the Christian 
school at Alexandria. C. finally settled tliere, succeeded Pan- 
tsenus as cat^hist and bishop i?i8o), and died between 212 
tmd 220. HU pecttlbrity was that be did not cast aside hb 
philosophy when he became a Christian, but held the eclectic 
system afteraards called Nco-Platoniw, and always sought to 
illustrate hb teaching by the light wmch could be thrown on 
the doctrines of the Church fijpm heathen antiquities. C.’s 
three great works are The Exhortatton to the heathen, The 
Imtruct^ or Potdagogut,^ and the Stromata or MUeellttnies. The 
object of the first is to win over heathens to Christianity ; of the 
second, to build up converts in righteousness j of the Uiird, to 
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furnish the matMbb for a' true gnosis on the basb of ChristMua 
faith. See Clarktfs AxUtyUken* Library (1867}. 

Olemens, sumamed Romania, and, accorctiag b tho 4 meient 
Church, the fellow-labourer df Paul (mentioned Phil. iv. 3), vms 
one of the earliest Bbhops of Rome, and is one of the'ApostoUe 
Fathers’ (q. v.). His (First) Epistle to the Corinthians is of dog¬ 
matic importance in relation to the doctrine of the Resurrection. 
The other writings attributed to him, a Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians, Two Letters on Virginity, the ApostoUc Consrittt- 
tions, the Apostolic Canons, and the Clementines, arc imques- 
tionably spurious. The two Epistles of C. to the Corinlhbns 
were found at the end of the Chex Alexandrinus (see AlbxaN- 
DRiAN CoDBx). Both were defective j a leaf had been torn out 
of the first, and the cud of the second was wanting. No other 
MS. of these was known to exist until Fhilotheus Biyennios, 
Metropolit.an of Serrae in Macedonia, discovered one in the 
library of the Holy Sepulchre at Constantinople, and published 
an edition of them in 1875. His MS. contains both of the Epis¬ 
tles in a complete form. 

Olem'ent is the name of seventeen Popes, of whom the most 
notable arc—Clement VZI. (Giulio de Medici), who, as 
c.-irdinal under Popes Leo X. and Adrian VI., had devoted him¬ 
self to tire .Spanish cause in Naples and Milan. On his elec¬ 
tion as Pope in 1523, however, C. attempted to organise a 
national It.alian party against Karl V., whose increasing power 
he dre.T.ded. I'his led to the capture of Rome in 1527 by ‘ Bour¬ 
bon’s black banditti.’ The growth of tlie Reformation after the 
Hiet of Spires and the peace of Kadan was cijualiy alarming 
to C., who sought the help of Fian9ois I. and Henry VIII. 
ITe died in 1534, having by a secular policy reduced the in¬ 
fluence of the Cluirch to the lowest jjoinl. lie founded the 
‘ Monte della Fedc,’ or system of public credit, in which the cre¬ 
ditors were associated in the m.in.agement Clement 

VIII. (Caidinal fppolito Aldobrandini) was elected 20th January 
1592. Although belonging to the Ecclesi.isltco-Spanish party, 
he is chiefly remembered in connection with the return of Henri 
IV. to the Church (wliich enabled C. to svrest Ferrara from Cesare 
d’Este), the readmission of the Jesuits to France, and the peace 
ofVervins. lie died in 1605.—Clement XL (Cardinal Gio- 
van Francesco Albani), was elected l6th November 1700, At 
first a warm suppoiter of the French claim to the Spanish 
succession, he was compelled after the victories of Marlborough 
to acknowledge Charles HI. os the Catholic King. By the 
peace of Utrecht, Sicily and Sardinia, which C. regarded as his 
own fief, were bestowed on the House of Savoy, with whom he 
soon had a bitter dispute as to L>i Monarchi (a Sicilian tribunal 
which encroached on Papal privileges). In 1713 C. published 
the Bull ‘Unigenitus,’ condemning the loi propositions in Father 
Quesnel’s booK; this irritated the French jansenists and Nation¬ 
alist clergy against Rome. C. was also connected with the greet 
Jesuit missionary movement in China, the Stuart rebellion of 

1715, and the expedition of Prince Eugene against the Turks in 

1716, He died in March 1721.—Clement XIL (1758-^). 
His rule is maiked by the suppression of the Jesuits hy Choiseul 
in France, Wall and SquiUace in Spain, Fanuci in Naples, and 
Carvalho in Portugal. C. refused to abolish Ae orden aiid 
thus lost nearly all influence in Europe.—Clement 
(Cardinal Giovanni Vincenzo Antonio Ganganclli), was elected 
through Bourbon influence, 19th May 1769. He was of a. 
mild, religious disposition, and anxious to establish peace in the 
Church. The Curia was then divided into the ZelarM, or up¬ 
holders of the ancient privileges of the Church, and the ReritlkH, 
or party of concession to the crowned heads. C. belongea to the 
latter. He discontinued the reading of the Bull In Cana JDo>r^$i, 
allowed the claims of Sardinia and Parma, and on 21st jtfly 
1773 abolished ‘ the .Society of Jesus, its offices, hous^, IHi 4 - 
instilutions.’ This act greatly assisted the CUmontaae move¬ 
ment in Austria under Maria Theresa and Joseph II, C,'dfed'' 
22d September 1774. 

Clemeix'ti, SCu'kIo, one of the earliest composms and mpi 
formers of the modem pianoforte school, was bora at Ildmaih' 
i;rS2- He came to England as a boy, and for some time (looted 
himself to composing and teaching, but later on topl^'imJa' 
music-publishing and pianoforte-waking Khrincss, 'whietTbe 
carried on succwfuUy until his death, loth ifed.' Moik 
of his compositions (over 600 in number) am m ^ ^iU)aiG^tet> 
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Two of his works Hscoiuldwed Aothorities, PraetieeU ffammty 
(4 Tob. tSH-'IS)* Gtadm ad famastum (3 vols.y.. 

C&ebxaik n g«nn« of pleats of the order Capparidacect, found in 
the troplhsl regions qf America. Most of the species are annuals 
—one» C, ^ngintt attaining the height of 4 or 5 feet. Among 
other speaes may be mentioned C, spwasa and C. sptciossima, 
one of tne handsomest of the genus, several of which are cultivated 
for the sake of their beautiftu flowers, 

01 eoxtie‘'dei, an ancient Greek astronomer, of whose life ab¬ 
solutely nothing is known, liis treatise. The Circular Theory 
of Heavenly Bodies, is a work in wliich truth is strangely 
mixed up with error. He held lliat the earth was spherical, and 
was a mere point in relation to the stellar sphere; that the 
moon rotated on its axis; tliat the fixed stars were as large, if 
not larger than the sun, and he also discussed the refraction of 
light The two latest editions of this work are by Bake (Leyd. 
ibao) and Schmidt (l.eips. 1832). 

Cle'on, a famous popular leader of the Athenians, the son of 
Clesenetns, was brought up as a tanner. Even before the death 
t)f Pericles, however, he had achieved success in the more pro¬ 
fitable trade of demagogue. In 427 B.c. he urged the Athenians 
to put to death all the adult males in Mitylenc (al>out 6000), and 
to sell the women and children into slavery, and he so far attained 
his object. In 425 he succeeded, along wuh Demosthenes, in 
taking captive the Spartans who garrisoned the island of Sphac- 
teria. In 422 he took the field against Biasidas, the famous 
Spartan general, in Clialcidice. He captured Torone, but in an 
attack on Araphipolis, the Athenians were defeated, and C. fled 
and fell. Thucydides and Aristophanes represent C. as the 
impersonation of violence, dishonesty, rapacity, and venality. 
Apart from the inconsistencies involved in this representation of 
his character, Grote forcibly urges in proof of its extravagance, 
that C. had proposed the banishment of Thucydides, and that 
Aristophanes himself admits that he had a gnidge against him. 

Oleopat'ra, the beautiful and accomplished, but ambitious and 
voluptuous Queen of Egypt, the last of the dynasty of the Ptole¬ 
mies, was born B.C. 69. By the will of her father, Ptolemy 
Auletes, C. succeeded to the kingdom, along with her brother 
Ptolemy, but was expelled by him, B.c. 49. She was, however, 
reinstated by Cscsar, who w.as conquered by her charms, and to 
whom she bore a son, named Cmsarion, afterwards put to death 
by Augustus, In the war that ensued, young Ptolemy was killed, 
but n younger brother of the same name, whom she eventually 
poisoned, was associated with Iier in the government.^ On 
Csesat's return to Rome, C. followed him, and there lived in hi.s 
house, and received from him many gifts. On his death; B.c. 
•44, she fled to Egypt, and materially aided the triumvirate 
against the murderers of Cajsar. After the battle of Philippi, j 
Antony summoned her to attend him at Tarsus, and her beauty j 
so completely bewitched the impetuous and passionate Roman, 
that he remained her slave tlirough life, and returned to her 
even after his marriage with Octavia, sister of Augustus. Tlio 
infatuation of Antony in paying extravagant honours to C., 
and in-assigning extensive territories to her and her children, 
so incensed and disgusted the Romans, that titey declared war 
against her, and the great victory of Actiuni, B.c. 31, decided 
the fate of Antony and C. Augustus pur-sued them to Alex¬ 
andria, where Antony, misled by a false rumour of C.’s death, 
fell on hte sword. C., after vainly endeavouring to captivate 
Augustus, put an end to her life by the poison of an asp, B.c. 30. 

Olnpayd'ra (Gr. klepto, • I conceal,’ and AyJor, ‘ water a kind 
of oiganj used by the ancient Greeks, and described by Athe- 
naeus. 'fhe air was forced through the pipes by the action of 
water, giving rise to a soft musical sound. 

•: Cl^sydra. also an instrument used, before the discovery of the 
pcm^ulum, lor measuring intervals of time by means of the flow 
of Water through a small orifice. The rale of flow varied with 
■ the temperatare, barometric pressure, and generally with the 
height of the column of water above the orifice. This lost source 
Of variation is of the greatest importance, and is sometimes got 
.' rtd of by keeping the vessel always full. In order that the rate 
iOilw be'the same at whatever height the surface of the fluid is, 
.'-ihf vOiiri must ^ the surface of revolution of a cubical parabola. 

French theologian, was bom at Geneva, 
Having adopted the tenets of the Anninians, 


he settled in Holland in 1683, joined the RemOKstrants in Am¬ 
sterdam, and being interdicted by the WaUoon ministeit from 
preaching, was elected Professor of Hebrew, I^Qosophy, Clss- 
sical Literature, and afterwards of Church History in the Anni- 
nian College ther^ a post which he held till his death, 8th 

J anuary 1736. Besides an exti-aordinary number of other works. 

e wrote commentaries on the whole of the books of the Ola 
Testament, of which those on the historical books, especially tbe„ 
Pentateuch, have a permanent value. They may be regardra as.-' 
the eaily dawn of the Rationalistic movement. C. is perhaps 
most likely to be remembered by his Bibliothique UniverselU it ' 
Ilistorique (, 2 % vols. 1C86-93) J Sibliothlque Choisie (1703-13); 
and ills Bibliothique Ancienne et Mederne (1714-27). See y, 
Cieriei VUaet OperaadAnnum 1711 (Amst. 1711); MM. Haag, 

Im Trance Trotestanle (Par. 1847-59). 

Clergy (Gr. klen'Jboi, from kleros, ‘ a lot were so called, 
according to an early Christian writer, ‘either because they are 
tlie heritage of the Loid, or because the Lord is their heritage.' 
The name was applied first to the three orders of bishops, priests, 
and deacon.s, but in the 3d c. also to the inferior orders which 
were then introduced—sub-deacon.s, readers, acolytes, exorcists, 
doorkeepers. In the New Testament all Christians are God’s 
heritage (kleros, 1 Pet. v. 3). The idea of a sacerdotal caste, a 
class of persons peculiarly consecrated to Cod, employed on the 
alTairs of religion to the exclusion of all worldly concerns, and to 
be supported by the laity, was imported from the Jewish Church 
with its priests and Levites. Many privileges were claimed by 
and conceded to the C., especially during the middle agea (See 
Benefit of Ceergy.) In the Church of Rome, * secular’ ,C. 
aie those whose duty lies in the outer world, e.g., the parish 
priests, and those who do not belong to any religious order, like 
the ‘regular’ C., so called from Lat. regula, a monastic ‘rule.’ 

Clerical Error is, in law, an error accidentally committed 
in the transcription of a deed or other instrument. Where the 
error is not in substantiaiibus, it is not fatal to validity. 

Clerk, is strictly n person in holy orders; but the term is 
now generally applied to any one whose chief occupation is 
writing as a subordinate. In English law, a C. is regarded as a 
Bujjcrior servant. 

Clerk, Parish. —An official of the Church of England. He leads 
the lesponses, and otherwise assists in the service of public wor- 
sliip. In cathedrals and collegiate churches there are several 
clerks, sometimes forming a corpiorale body. 

Clerk of the Assize is he that records all things jndiciolly done 
by the judges of the circuits. 

Clerk of the Croton is an officer in Chancery, whose function it 
is to attend on the Ixird Chancellor. He makes out ^ts for 
the election of members of Parliament. All returns are made to 
him. These he cannot alter, except by order of the House, 
under a penally of fyx>—toties quoties. 

Clerk of the Parliament Polls is the name of an officer in Ach 
House of Parliament, who records the proceedings, and engrosses 
them on rolls for preservation. 

Clerk of the Peace is an officer belonging to the Quarter Sessions 
(q. V.), whose duty it is to read the indictments, enrol the_ pro- | 
cecdings, draw the processes, and transact other business indoent 
to the Quarter Sessions. 

Clerk of Session. —The clerks of the Court of Session (see CousiT 
OF Session) in Scotland are so called. There are four prln- ■ 
cipal clerks and five deputies. Each principal and depute has 
an assistant C. The duty of the principal clerks is to attend 
upon and assist the Judges of the Inner House. The deputies 
attend upon and assist the Lords Ordinaiy. The principal clerk* 
and deputies have no fees. They are paid by fixed salary. The' 
former have £ 1000 a year each, the latter Each assistant 

C. has a year, and no fees. 

Cletks of the Bill Chamber. — Tliere is one C. 6f the fflU. . 
Chamber (see Bill Chamber) of the Court of Session, He is 
responsible for the reputed solvency of cautioners (see CaJD* ' 
TIONF.R, CAUTiONARYkand for consigned money. There^ hr 
also an assistant C. ordinary clerks. They are lill.piM 

by salary. . 

Clerk to the Court of Temds .— ^There is one principal; and; 
one depute C. of the Teind Court in Scotland. SeeTiuMn 
Court. . : 

Clerk ofytutieiary.—’Thtx^ is one prindpal, one deputy aadonk 
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Mciitimt C. of theJttsticUty Court of Scotland. S«e JtfftTiCiARY 
CouiiT. 

CltrJU to tit Siena. See Writer to the Signet. 

Ereiy court of law has necessarily a C., whose duty it is to 
write out the judgments and extract the decrees of the court. 

Olerk, John, of Eldin, Mid>Lothian, Scotland, the sixth 
son of Sir John Clerk of Penicuik, obtained for himself, in t 779 i 
a considerable reputation by the invention of the modem naval 
tactico of ‘breaking the enemy’s line’—an invention all the 
more remarkable that C. was not in any sense a naval man. This 
Invention, being communicated to various naval officers, was 
adopted by Admiral Lord Rodney, April 12, 1782, when he ob¬ 
tained his great victory over De Grasse in the W. Indies, and sub¬ 
sequently the manoeuvre was systematically employed by the other 
great British admirals, such as Ilowe and Kelson. C. published 
various editions of his Essay on Mn/ai Tatties —the latest and 
most complete in 1804. An unsuccessful attempt was made by 
General Sir Howard Douglas, son of the captain who, under 
Rodney, tried the manoeuvre, to prove tliat it was suggested 
to his father, not by C., but merely by the chance position of 
the British and French fleets. C. died May 10, 1812.—His 
son, Olerk, bom in 1757, was educated for the law, 

passed advocate in 17S5, and soon obtained the largest practice 
of his time. He was raised to the bench in 1823, taking the 
title of Lord Eldin. C. died in 1832. He is still remembered 
in Edtoburgh society for his social qualities and his quaint, coarse 
humour, 

Gler'inont (the Clams Mans or Clarimontium of the middle 
ages), the name of several towns in France, the most important 
of which is O.-Ferrand (the Augustonemetum of Ptolemy), the 
capital of the department of Puy-de-Dflme, on an affluent of the 
AUier, and connected with Paris and Lyon by railway. It is 
beautifully situated at the foot of a range of extinct volcanoes, 
surmounted by the Puy-dc-Dflme. The principal buildings are 
the cathedral (1248), the Romanesque church of N6tre Dame du 
Port, said to date from 853, the H6tel de Ville, I 16 tel Dieu, 
linen-market, grain-market, the hospital, the theatre, and Palace 
of Justice. C. has a valuable public library, museums of natural 
history and antiquities, and a college. It has iron-foundries 
and machine-works, considerable traffic in gram, wine, oil, and 
cheese, and a large transit trade. In the suburb of St Alyre 
it a fine mineral spring. Pop. (1872) 29,070. Pope Urban 
II. presided here in 1095 at the council in which the first Crusade 
was resolved on. Pascal was a native of C., and a statue has 
been erected in his honour. Other distii^ished natives were 
Gregory of Tours and General Desaix.—O.-l’Hdrault, a town 
in the department of H^rault, France, on an affluent of the 
Lergue, 23 miles N. of Agde by railway. It has manufactures 
of woollms, linens, verdigris, candles, &c., and an active trade 
in cattle and millstones. Pop. (1872) 5458. 

deroden'dron, a genus of plants of the natural order Ver- 
benatem, one of which, C. Tkomsontt, of W. Africa, is cultivated 
for the beauty of its flowers. C. in/orlutsatum, an Indian 
specif is bitter and sub-astringent, and possesses antiperiodic 
and tonic properties, njese plants are chiefly natives of tro¬ 
pical A^a, but they are also found in Africa and America. 

Cler'tui, a Beetle genus, included in the Pentamerous section 
of the Coltoptera, and in the family Serrieornes. C. apiams is 
common on the continent of Europe, and is found in a larval 
state on the young of the hive-bee. it averages about half an inch 
in length, and is of green colour, the dartt or wing-covers being 
red wth purple markings. The adult beetles inhabit flowers, 
and paitit^rly umbelliferous plants. 

Oleweland (‘the Forest City’), in Ohio, H.S., on Lake Erie, 
at*the mouth of the Cuyahoga river. It stands on a bluff 80 
feet above the lake, and is Ireautiful and well hdd out; the 
streets adorned with shady trees and fine public buildings. 
C. has a good harbour, and carries on an extensive trade 
whb the lakes and with the minetal fl(!i||^3 of Pennsylvania, es¬ 
pecially in coal, iron, and copper. It has also communication 
with the Ohio river by the Ohio Ohnal, besides having railways 
to all parts of the country. Shipbuilding, copper-smelting, 
iron-roili^, and oil-refining are large and important indus¬ 
tries. Tm city is supplied with water from Lake Erie by 
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works whk^ cost 9400,00a . la the year cndiiqi:.!«» m, 
1S69, the numDcr of vessels cleared was ^3, tonaage fiao&S ] 
vessels entered 554, toiinage 97,523. The taxable vaue of 
property in 1875 was $73,305,277. C. was founded in vTjli, 
but in 1830 was only a village of 1100 inhabitants. In 1850 its 
population had risen to 17,034; in 1870 to 92,829; and in 1875 
to 157,000. 

Clewea, the French spelling of the German Kleve (q. v.). 

Olew, in ships, the lower corner of a sail, C.-lints are the 
ropes by which the C. is worked. 

Clew Bay, an inlet on the coast of Mayo county, in the W. 
of Ireland, 15 miles deep, with an average breadth of 8 miles, 
containing numerous indentations which form excellent harbours, 
and having at its upper end an archipelago of 300 fertile islets. 
It has valuable fishings. Clare Island lies at the mouth of the 
bay. 

Cli'chfi (Fr.), a process by which a sharp impression is ob¬ 
tained from a medal die. A quantity of semi-fuseci metallic alloy 
is placed in a box under the die, which then descends forcibly 
upon it, causing the metal to take the finest lines of the die, 
which fiom Us coldness immediately solidifies the whole impres¬ 
sion. * C.’ is also applied to the formation of stereotype plates. 

Cli'ohy, a town in the department of the Seine, France, on a 
plain near the right bank of the Seine, and 4 miles K.W. of 
Paris, of which it forms a suburb. It has manufactures of white 
lead, chemical products, glue, and varnish. The parish church 
was erected in 1612 by Vincent de Paul, who was then curate of 
C, Pop. (1872) 14,366. 

Click-Beetlea, a popular name given to beetles belonging to 
the family ECateridit, the larvse of some species of which are the 
destructive ‘ Wire-Worms’ (q. v.) of the agriculturist. The name 
‘ C. B.’ is derived from the noise they make on regaining their 
natural position after being laid on their backs; a S(iine arising 
from the front of the body, by means of a spring-action, enabling 
these insects to execute leaps, and to make the peculiar sound 
referred to. One familiar species of C. B. is the Elattr or 
AgriotesUneatus —the striped species—found in hedges in summer, 
the larva of which is destructive to turnips and other plants. 

Oli'eni. See Agent. 

Olififor'tia, a genus of S. African bushes, belonging to the 
natural order Kosacea. The holly-like leaves of C. tUitiMia 
are used by the Cape Boers (farmers) as an emollient and ex¬ 
pectorant in coughs. The name Chffortiaeees is sometimes given 
to the Rasacete proper (including Sanguisordeee, os distinguished 
from Amygdaleee and Pomacue). 

Olif'ton, a suburb, and part of the parliamentary and muni¬ 
cipal borough of Bristol, is built on the sides and summit of lofiy 
cliffs (hence its name) of carboniferous limestone overhuiging the 
Avon, and rising in St Vincent’s Rocks to the height of 308 feet. 
The river, which is here navigable, is spanned by a suspen¬ 
sion bridge 702 feet in length, and having an elevation amive 
low water of 275 feet Its mineral springs and the beauty of 
its scenery made it, as early as the beginning of the l8th c., a 


grammar-school, C College, which at present ranks among the 
foremost educational institutions in England. Traces of a large 
Roman camp are visible on C. Down. 

Olixnae't^o Tear, a period of human life supentUiou^ 
supposed to be a turning-point in health or fortune, at)d (hCRigkt 
to recur at the years produced by multiplying 7 into the odd 
numbers 1, 3, 5, 7, 9—to which some addra the Stst yiRr. 
The 63d year was called the grand C,, and waa auppoied to be 
well-nigh impassable by most men, being the product ^ the two 
largest odd numbers, 7 and 9. 

Oli'mate, in meteorology, is the sum of all the atmotpherifl 
variations at the locality under consideration, viewed enpedal^ 
in their relation to and effect upon animal and vegetkble.lifia 
It deMnds first and chiefly upon the latUpde ana the. mefit 
umual temperature of the latitude, rcceivius ftomthkhonsid^ 


in their relation to and effect upon animal and vegethble.lifia 
It deMnds first and chiefly upon the latUpde ana the. mefit 
umual temperature of the latitude, receiving ftomthkhonsid^ 
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tion ity $abdivMon jjiilta troptc«L tub^tropickl, lempent^ 
ud {{oilv cUiaiKtefc Karri M * we, the higher the Utitod* the 
lower thh teApereture, Mctoge the eon's rays, striking ih<>ie 
obUqu^y on the eorfece, supply the same heat to a larger atei^ 
and therefore less to eara unit of area. There are many condi¬ 
tions. however, which go to modify this general fact, but most, 
if not all of ttmse, are due to the particular configuration of the 
land and sea. Thus, in the southern hemisphere, the itothermal 
lines, or lines drawn through localities whose mean annual tem¬ 
perature are the same, approximate more or less to the parallels 
of latitude having their greatest contortions where the presence 
of land interferes most with the homogeneity of the surface. In 
the northern hemisphere, again, where the configuration of land 
and sea is much more irregular, the isotherms ere extremely con¬ 
torted. For instance, the isotherm representing a mean annual 
temperature of o* C. corresponds, S. of the equator, almost exactly 
with the fioth parallel of latitude, sufliering a slight disturbance 
just S. of Cape Horn; while, N. of the equator, it is traceable 
from the Aleutian Islands E. and S.E, over tlie American con¬ 
tinent to the southerly extremity of the Labrador coast, then 
N.E. to Cape Farewell and to the North Cape, touching the 
N.W. of Iceland in its passage, then doubling southwards to the 
northern end of the Baltic, continuing E. and S.E. through the 
northern coasts of Russia and the southern districts of Siberia, 
undergoing a slightly norlhward flexure as it leaves Japan, and 
finalfy cutting through the S. of Kamchatka and across the N. 
Pacific. 

All influences which are commonly enumerated as modifying 
C may be said to depend on these four fundamental conditions : 
(I) the solar heat, (2) tlie earth's annual and diurnal motions, (3) 
the configuration of land and water, and (4) the character {phy¬ 
sical and geological) of the country. It may be desirable to 
consider briefly the more important of these influences. ITie 
presence of aqueous vapour especially has a marked efiect; for 
on account of its high specific heat, it tends to lower the tem¬ 
perature in summer and raise it in winter, thus equalising the 
C. Ocean currents, originating in the equatorial regions, and 
flowing towards higher latitudes, have the same eoualising effect, 
as is weU shown in the case of N.W. Europe, wnose C., under 
the ameliorating action of the Gulf Stream, is much more equ¬ 
able than that of the corresponding latitudes on the American 
continent In this connection also may be mentioned the similar 
influence of vegetation, and more particularly of forests. The 
elevation above the sea-level is another important element in the 
adjustment of the C.—places situated in equatorial regions {f.g., 
Quito, the capital of Ecuador, in S. America) enjoying a fine 
temperate, or even, as shown by the snow-capped peaks of the 
Anaes and Himalayas, a veritable polar C. 1 ne nature of the 
BoU too has a very significant influence—a damp clayey soil 
being very much colder, because a much better conductor for 
heat, than a dry, sandy one. By more thorough drainage in 
various parts of England the mean annual temperature has been 
raised by several degrees, and statistics show a corresponding 
decrease in the death-rate arising from consumption, ague, rheu¬ 
matism, and other maladies depending chiefly upon damp for 
fh^ prevalence. Again, the slope and position of the land 
with reference to the sun and surrounding hills, and the conse¬ 
quent protection from certain winds, must also be taken into 
account For instance. Bridge of Allan, in Scotland, owes its 
suitability os a resort for invauds to its protection from the east 
wind, and Torquay, in England, to its southern exposure. The 
more equable a C. is, the better, as a rule, is it suited for life; 
and the character of a C. is perhaps b^t judged of from a 
knowledge of the fauna and flora which flourish under its influ¬ 
ence. Yxato fossil testimony, we gather that in former geolo- 

f al. epo^i the C, of Europe was very different from v^t it 
now. The rocks of the Tertiary formations indicate a sub¬ 
tropic developmmrt, even as far N. as Iceland; while the ab¬ 
sence of organic remains in certain Post-tertiary deposits, and 
the occurrence of ice-markings, are unmistakable signs that 
. Britain and France were then visited with a C. as bleak and 
as that of Greenland at the present day. In all works of 
any consequence on Physical Geography, Meteorology, and 
OCoCT, tne conditions on which G. depends are fully dis- 
ottsseaT snd to these the reader is referred, as well as to articles 
Raiw, Seasons, &c., which, as parts of the Science 
lUetepreli^, sU bear to a greater or lets extent upon this 
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OU'mkz (Gr. *a ladder,' from klku, *t bend,' beeanse a 
ladder leans aslant), a figure in ibetoric denoting that artifice by 
which objecta or proposuiont are, for the sake of impressivenesi., 
presented to the mimd of the hearer or reader in a gradually 
ascending series from weaker to stronger. The corresponding . 
Latin term is gradatio. The converse n^re is anti-C., in which 
the ideas gradually or suddenly sink. It forms the main element 
in what is known as Bathos (q. v.). 

OliroViugf Perch {Anabas seanJms), the name given to a 
peculiar species of Teleostean fishes belonging to we family 
Anabatida, inhabiting the Ganges and other fresh waters in the 
E. Indies, and which have the power of leaving the water for 
considerable periods, and of making their way on the land, sup¬ 
porting themselves on their stiff spiny fins. • The dorsal fin is 
single and elongated. The upper pharyngeal bones are divided 
into a number of curious labyrinthine cnambers, in which mois¬ 
ture can be retained, for the purpose of keeping the gills moist, 
and of enabling them to breathe in their overland journeys. 
They migrate overland from their pools, when these are being 
dried up, in search of a fresh water supply. The name ' C. P? 
has been given to this species of fish from the assertion that it 
is able to climb trees—tlie Tamul name of the creature being 
Paneiri or ‘Climber of trees.' But this latter statement has not 
been satisfactorily determined, although there is no doubt of its 
land-loving habits, and of its ability to live out of water for 
days together. Another species allied to the C. P. is the Gour- 
ami of China. A. scamiens is on the average 6 inches in 
length. These fishes are allied to the MugUidet or Mullets. 

Olimbiog Plants, or Climbers. Some plants have such 
weak stems that, in order to rise from the ground, they must twine 
round other plants, or seek support for the same purpose from 
other objects. They may be divided, according to the means by 
which they attach themselves to the objects around which they 
twine, into:—(i) Those which specially twine around a sup- 

C ort; (2) those which ascend by the movement of the petiole or 
y the tops of their leaves; (3) those which ascend by true 
endrils: (4) those which are fornished with hooks: and {$) 


by the tops 01 their leaves; (3) those wnten ascena ny true 
tendrils; (4) those which are fornished with hooks; and {5} 
those which are furnished with rootlets. Some twine round the 
support from right to left (sinuirorsat), as in the case of the hop 
and honeysuckle; while in others, as in the case of the Chinese 
yam, the haricot bean, the great hedge bearbine {Calystyia 
septum), &C., the twisting is from left to right {dextsvrsal). The 
first form of twining is expressed in systematic works by the sign 

S , the latter by the sign 3 - Since the observations of Darwin, 
nger, and others have called attention to the remarkable 
phenomena displayed by C. P., facts have been noted in regard 
to them which would almost incline us to designate some of 
these movements by a higher term than the mere phrase of 
'vegetable irritability* would denote. For a full account of 
these curious ‘instincts’ of plants, see Darwin On theMc/oements 
and Habits of C. P. (1875); also Joum. Linnean Society <1865) j 
and Brown’s Manual, pp. 78, 79, 57 fr' 5 S 3 > 

Clin'ic Baptism (Gr. klinikos, from kHni,‘r, couch’), in the 
early Church was private baptism administered to the sick. It 
was done by sprinkling instead of immersion, which was the 
regular mode when done in the Baptistery (q. v.). 

Olink'er, a firm mass of ash and other matters which is apt 
to form upon the bars of a furnace in which strongly caking cem 
is burnt, and which in this case, by impeding the access of air 
to the fuel, impairs the combustion, and allows the bars to be 
destroyed, 

OUnker or Clincher-Built, a term applied to boats so made 
that each stroke of planking overlaps at its edge th^strake next 
below it, like the slates of a roof. If the planking be made flush 
throughout, the boat is said to be carvd-built. 

Olink'etone, or Fhon'olite, a compact felspathic reck, 
greenish-grey in colour, and somewhat slaty in texture, which 
emits a clear metallic squn d when struck with a hammern 

dinom'eter, a sniill instrament used by surveyors for fittd- 
ing the slope of ground, and|by geolc^ts and others for findUii^ 
the dip and strike of strata. 

Clinton, De Witt, son of James CHnton, U:S. genera^ was 
bom in Orange county, NewYorit, Morch a, 1769. After'his 

m 
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od.uission to the bar, he vpa ai>polnted secretary to hi* uncle, 
General George Clinton, and signalised himself as a political 
rival of Aaron Burr (q. v.). In 1802 he was appointed U.S. 
senator, and in 1803 Mayor of New York city. Ue was several 
times elected by the Democrats as Mayor of New York j and 
was Governor of the state from 1817 to 1822, and again in 1824. 
C. founded many valuable institutions; but his dealest work 
was the Eric Canal, coimccting the waters of the lakes with the 
1 ludson. He suggested the idea, and was mainly instrumental 
in carrying the work to its completion. He died February ii, 
1828. ' See Hosack’s Zi/i of C. (1829), and Renwick’s Life of C. 
(1840). 

Clinton, Henry Fynes, a most distinguished cl.-issical 
scholar, was born in 1781, and educated at Westminster School, 
and Clmst Church, Oxford. He inherited a large fortune, and 
for twenty years (1806-26) sat in Parliament for Aldborough. 
His great works are his J^asti Ilellenici and Fasti Romani, con¬ 
taining respectively a most learned and exliaustive account of the 
chronology of ancient Greece and Rome. Both of these works 
were epitomised by the author. C. died at Welwyn, Hertford¬ 
shire, 24th October 1852. 

Oli'o (Gr. Kteid, the ‘ proclaimer' or ‘ fame-giver ’), in the Greek 
mythology, is the daughter of Zeus and Mnemosyne. She is the 
Muse of History, and is represented in a sitting attitude, wearing 
a laurel wreath, holding in her left hand a lialf-open inscribed 
roll of parchment, and beside bgr an open cylindrical chest, con¬ 
taining more rolls of manuscript. Sometimes slic has a parch¬ 
ment roll in one hand and a stylus in the other. See Moses. 

Olio, a genus of Ptcropodous mollusca, the familiar species of 
which (C. borealis) is named ‘ Whales’ Food,’ from the fact 
that the cetace.ms of the Arctic seas feed 

¥ chiefly upon the immense myriads of tliese 
minute forma, which they draw into their 
mouths. C. borealis averages about three- 
quarters of an incli in lengtli. No rn.antle 
or shell is developed. A distinct head 
exists, and the gills are rudimentary. The 
fins by which it swims are attached to the 
sides of the neck. The head bears numerous 
tentacles. C. aushalts is anotlier species, 
found in the S. Seas. These animals are 
nocturnal in habits. See Moi.l.USCA and 

Clipp'er, a term applied generally to 
any sailing ship built with the object of 
attaining conaderable speed. Almost all passenger ships, and 
verymany merchantvesselsforlongvoyages come into this cate¬ 
gory. Under favourable conditions of wind and weather, a C. 
may sail as fast as an ordinary steamer. 

Clith'eroe (formerly Cluierhow; perhaps the Cymric Cled- 
dwr, ‘the rock by the water,' to which has been added the Old 
Eng. hou, ‘a hill’), a manufacturing town in the W. of Lanca¬ 
shire, on the Kibble, 28 miles N. of Manchester by railway. 
It lies at the base of Pendle Hill, which rises to a height of 1803 
feet, and in the vicinity is the famous Pendle Forest, a favourite 
haunt of the Lancashire witches. C. has extensive cotton and 
print industries. Its castle (now a ruin) was founded by the I-acys 
10 the I2th c. C. returns one member to Parliament. Pop. 
of parliamentary borough (1871) 11,786. About 5 miles W. 
of C. is situated the Jesuit College of StonyhursL 

Olito'ria, a large genus of plants of the order Leguminosa 
(sub-order Papilionacea), widely di.stributed over tropical Asia, 
Africa, and America, but more particularly in the latter country 
On the eastern side of the Andes. C, Ternatea is originally from 
the'island of Temata, one of the Moluccas, but now common in 
most tropical countries and in European conservatories. The 
corollas of the bine variety yield a dye which is used in Cochin- 


and in India is administered to children to promote sickncis and 
vomiting. The butterfly-pea (C. mariana) is remat kable on 
account of Us curious geo^aphical distribution. It is found in 
the southern American states and Mexico, and in the Khadiia 
Hills in India, without being found in any intermediate place. 


Olit'orin is li small body found in the estemsd finaale g<mera> 
tive organs. It it the homologne of the pons la the shale. 
About an inch and a hsdf long, it is concealed in the amcous 
membrane. Unlike the pmis, it is not perforated by a canal re¬ 
sembling the urethra, and it has no spongy structure resembling 
the corpus spongiosum of the penis. It is a rudimentary organ 
in the female, and has no known function except that it mmomes 
excited and turgid during the sexual act. 

Clive, Robert, I<ord, born near Market Drtwton, Shrop¬ 
shire, 29th Scplembcr 1725, was the eldest son of a lawyer of 
very ancient family. After a turbulent and idle boyhood, he 
obtained, at the age of eigtitccn, a writership in the India 
Company’s service at Madras. C. was disgusted with mercantile 
employment, and twice attempted suicide wliile in the * Writers' 
Buildings.’ He obtained means of study in tlie Governor’s library. 
When Labourduimais, the French Governor of Mauritius, cap¬ 
tured Madras, C. escaped to Fort St David and obtained an 
ensign’s commission in tlie Company’s army. Two yeain later 
the French Governor of Pondicherry, Dupleix, took advantage 
of the disputed claims to the viceroyalty of the Deccan and the 
naliobship of the Carnatic to get himself recognised as Governor 
of India from the river Kristna to Cape Comorin, and the war 
j between tlie English and French Companies began. It was 
then that C., now a commissary with the tank of captain, raised 
the siege of Trichinopoly by the capture of Arcot (1751), the 
capital of the Carnatic, wliich he defended for fifty days with 
a handful of Englisli and Sepoys against the large army of 
Rajah Sahib, who was not only compelled to raise the siege 
with great loss, but was twice defeated in open field. Under 
the command of Major Lawrence, C. added to these triumphs 
the storming of Covelong .ami Chingleput. He then married 
Miss Maiteiyne and returned in 1752 to England, where he 
was a good deal lionised. In 1755 he was appointed by the 
Company Governor of Fort St George, with a commission 
as lieutenant-colonel in the British army. Surajah Dowlah, 
the viceroy in Bengal of the court of Delhi, had just, 
on a frivolous pretext, attacked the English factory of Fort 
William, the modem Calcutta. The tiagcdy of the Black 
Hole (q. V.) roused the Madras settlement to fury, and C. was 
despatched with 24C» men to Bengal. Hoogly and Calcutta 
rapidly fell, and, assisted by Admirsil Watson, C. distrusting the 
proposals of the Rajah, stormed the French factory of Chander- 
nagore. A conspiracy against Dowlah, which C. carried on 
with the grossest deceptions, was played out on the field of 
Plassey, where an army of SS.ooo well-appointed natives was 
dispersed, only 500 being slain. C. accepted from the new vice¬ 
roy, Mcer Jaffier, between ;^20O,ooo and £,yxi,<xxi. Although 
the act was much blamed, he was appointed by the Company 
Governor of the Bengal .settlements, whicli he greatly strength¬ 
ened by the defeat at Patna of Shah Alum, a prince of the 
Delhi family, who was threatening Bengal, The grateful Meer 
Jaffier gave C. the rent paid by the Company for the Bengal 
settlements; but soon commenced an intrigue with the Dutch 
factory of Cliinsitrah. This was promptly suppressed by the de¬ 
feat of the Dutch fleet on the Hoogly, and the imposition of con¬ 
ditions on the Dutch factory. In 1760 C. returned to Engla^ 
where he receiverl an Irish peerage, and entered the House of 
Commons, where he attached himself to the Grenville party; 
His chief interest was still in Indian affairs: he opposed Sullivan 
in tile Court of Proprietors, and was obliged to take hia former, 
employers into Chancery, os they had rescinded Meer Joffi^a 
grant of rent. Frequent revolutions and the corrupt adminis¬ 
tration of the Company’s servants led to C.’s return to Calcutta 
in May 1765. In less than two years he succeeded in abolish¬ 
ing the private trade of the Company servants, and in prohibiting 
the receipt of presents. Their salaries he supplemented out 
of the Government monopoly of salt. Equally important 
forms were carried out in the army, although a eonapita^ if. 
200 officers was formed to oppose them. C. also obtained nom 
the court at Delhi a recognition of the Company’s suprmo^ 
and right to collect the revenues in Bengal, Orissa, ana Bejnt, 
For a short time, however, the fiction of a native viceroy at. 
Moorshedabad was continued. C. set an example of self-deniei 
to his fellow-countrymen. The only large present he acc^sd 
(£60,000) he formed into a fund for the invalided serviu^nt^n 
Company. On his final retnni to England jn i?6y, nis fneat 
services seemed to be foigottep in the geneml disUlMiip^Wfl^ 
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tfae mbob daw wCFe at that time regarded. The (ntferirigs of 
the Bengal. iMjipalatioa from famine were contrasted .with the 
■plendoitr lii wMcn C. Heed at Berkelejr Square and Ctaimont. 
At length ih tf 7a, the financial position of the Company having 
become eeriotw, a parliamentary committee was appointed to im 
mire into its recent history. Chiefly owing to the eloquence of 
Wedderbame, the JEIouse of Commons, while affirming tlie gene¬ 
ral illegality of the piivate appropriation of military acquisitions, 
passed no censure on C. Ills health, however, gave way soon 
after: he became addicted to opium, and committed suicide on 22d 
November 1774. There are Lives of C. by Malcolm and Greig, 

doa'ca (Lat. * a sink ’) is a cavity at the extremity of the 
alimentary canal of birds, reptiles, and amphibians, into which 
the great intestine, the ureters, or ducts of the kidneys, and the 
ducts of the reproductive organs open. In the Ornttkodelphia, a 
group containing the two genera Echidna and Ornithorynchm, 
there is a spurious C. common to the rectum and genital and uri¬ 
nary organs. In the Didtlphia, or Marsupials, there is a shallow 
C.,the sphincter muscle being common to the urinary and genital 
ajHsrtures, but there is no true ui-ogeniial chamber. 

Cloaca Uax'ima, a celebrated subterranean vault, the con. 
stniclion of which is ascribed in Roman legend to Tarquinius Pris- 
} cus, by which the fdth of ancient Rome was conveyed to the Tiber. 
It was formed by three arches, one within the other, the innermost 
being a semicircular vault about 14 feet in diameter, the blocks of 
which were united without lime. It was large enough to allow 
the passage of a cart loaded with hay, and Agrippa passed 
through it in a boat on an occasion when it was cleansed. The 
original C. M. extended only from the Forum to the river, 
but was ultimately extended as far up as the Suhura, and of 
this extension vestiges were discovered in 1742. The expenses 
of cleaning the common sewers at Rome were defrayed partly 
by the treasury and partly by an impost called cloacarium. The 
censors were intrusted with the administration of the sewers 
under the Republic, but under the Empire this was vested in 
special officers, with the title of cloacarum curatores—‘ curators 
of the sewers.’ The sewers at Rome were constantly flushed by 
the superfluous waters of the aqueducts. 

Clock Bell-SIetal is an alloy of copper, into which tin, 
lead, and zinc in variable pioportions enter. Small quantities 
of antimony and bismuth arc sometimes introduced, to give a 
crystalline grain and a certain tone to the bcll-melal. 

Oloclu and Watches. See Horology. 

Clog Al'manao, Bim Stock, or Prime Staff, an almanac 
or calendar of days, made generally of wood, but sometimes of 
horn, bone, or brass. When four-sided it contained three months 
on each of the edges ; the days were marked by notches, every 
seventh by a larger notch. On the sides symiiols, each linked 
to the proper notch by a line, indicated the Golden Number, 
a cycle of toe moon, and festivals of saints. Some were perfect, 
containing the Dominical Letter (q. _v.), the Prime (q. v.), and 
marks for all the feasts; others were imperfect, having only the 

K s and immovable feasts engraved on them. There was the 
y C. A., hanging like a modern clock or weatherglass, 
and the smaller one, carried in the pocket as watches or handy 
compasses now are. This instrument was much used in England 
and Denmark ; but in the latter country it was generally flat, 
each aide being divided into six columns ; even six-sided ones 
were not uncommon, two months being notched on each edge. 
There aUo it was called a Eunk staff, after the Runic characters 
used for notation. Specimens of the C. A. are to be seen in the 
British Museum, London; the Bodleian Library, Oxford; and 
St John’s College, Cambridge; and a few other places. 

OlojS^tMn' (Irish Gael, tlokhin, dim. of clock, ' a stone ’), a 
town in the county of Tipperary, Ireland,- 14 miles S.W. of 
\ 'Clonmel, on the river Tar, at the crossing of the roads from 
DuMin to Cork and from Cahir to Lismore. Tt has extensive 
. tflodnnil^ 08 the limestone soil of Tar Vale produces rich crops 
.. .>df,Wheat. Pop. (1871) 3176. 

.... OHofflver. (Irish Gael, dochar,' stony land ’), a decayed epis- 
.;.;«6pal city In the county of Tyrone, Ireland. It is near the Lon- 
dmdeny and Enniskillen Railway, 15 miles S.S.E. of Omagh, 
Dublin, on the Launy, a tributary of the 
VviMiiw^er. .'St Patrick is said to have bwn, in A.D, 444, the 


first bishop of the see, which is now united to that of Amagfa. 
Pop. (1871) 1515. 

dois'ters (Lat dausira, ‘enclosed places'), vaulted pssr 
SOjges^ connected with cathedrals and collegiate or monastic in¬ 
stitutions, generally situated on tihe S. side of the church. 
They enclose on four sides a large area, called the cIoist» 
garth, and give covered access to the church, and to the 
various offices of the establishment ranged around the three 
remaining sides. The side-walls of the C. are in Northern 


generally open pillared arcades of the most graceful and beautiful 
design. A stone seat is often continued along one side of the , 
C., and many of them have stalls or carrolsj where the monks 
were in the habit of studying and copying ^oks ; and at certain 
hours of the day the O. formed a con^on place of meeting for 
conversation and recreation, as well as for processions to and 
from the church. Certain orders used the C. for interments. 
The prototype of the C. is to be found in the colonnade sur¬ 
rounding the court in front of the Basilican chuiches. 

Glonakil'ty (Irish Gael. Clou^k-na-JCiUey, ' the stone-house 
of the O’Keelys ’), a town in the county of Cork, Ireland, 26 
miles S.W. of Cork. It stands at the head of a small inlet from 
C. Bay, and expoits grain. Pop. (1871) 5084. 

Olo'nes (Irish Gael. CVjw/w-E'otj', ‘ hios's meadow’), a market- 
town in the county of Monaghan, Ireland, on the highroad 
between Monaghan and Belturbet, 12 miles W. of the former, 
town, and near the Ulster Canal. It is a station on the Dun¬ 
dalk and Enniskillen Railway, and the terminus of the Ulster 
line. C. has large corninills, a brewery, and some manufac¬ 
tures of crochet-lace. Near the town are the ruins of an ancient 
monastery, which is said to date from the 6th c., a round tower, 
and some very old earthworks, probably of heathen origin. Pop. 
(1871) 4414. 

ClonmeT (Irish Gael. Cluain-meala, 'the honey-meadow,’ so 
called from the abundance there in old times of wild bees’ nests), 
a parliamentary and municipal borough in Tipperary, Ireland, 
with a small portion in the adjoining county of Waterford. 

It is situated in a beautiful valley on the Suir, here crossed by 
a bridge of twenty arches, is a well-built town, and has a con¬ 
siderable trade in corn, cattle, bacon, and butter. In the neigh¬ 
bourhood are extensive cornmills, breweries, and a distillery. 
Pop. (1871) 10,112, of whom 74 reside in Waterford. C. returns 
one member to Parliament The town was the birthplace of 
Sterne, and the scene of Smith O’Brien's ‘ insurrection’ in 1848. 

Olontarf' (Irish Gael. Cluain-tarih, ‘tlie meadow of the 
bulls ’), a town in the county of Dublin, Ireland, 3 miles E.N.E. 
of Dublin, a favourite sea-bathing place, and famous in ancient 
Irish history as the scene of the defeat of the Danes by Brian 
Boroimhe in 1014. Pop. (1871) 3442. C. had a ‘priory’as 
early os $50, which aflerwaids came into the hands of the 
Knights 'Templars, and is now a Carmelite monastery. C. Castle, 
recently burnt, is said to have been one of the finest specimens 
of antiquity in the British Isles. 

Oloots or Clootz, Jean Baptiste, bom at Val-de-Grace, 
near Cleves, June 24, 1755, and educated at Paris, conceived the 
idea of making that city the metropolisof the universe, and abolish¬ 
ing national distinctions. Under the assumed name AnacharsU, 
he traversed Europe, announcing his doctrine, and losing great 

E art of his inherited wealth. Returning to Paris, he renounced 
is rank (of baron) in the Prussian nobility, and assumed the title" 
of ‘orator of the human lace,’ in which capacity he assisted at | 
the absurd ceremony of introducing fictitious dele^tes from aB 
foreign nations to the Assembly. After the September manaerM 
he was elected a deputy, and in the Interests of his universal 
r^ublic he savagely called for the death of the King. A treatise 
of^his in support of Mohammedanism ivas gravely approved of by 
the AssemUy. At last Robespierre, feeling that the H^bertiat 
party was tbrcateniroqgpt only the Jacobins but the 
denounced C. as toA rich, a foreigner, and an atheist. C. ynta 
executed 23d March 1794. i His writings are, like hiauel^ OttN 
ous, but of no consequence. 

Olosa, a term used in heraldry in connection with Urdi ad¬ 
dicted to flight, as the eagle and ulcon, indicating that the wings 
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are not expanded, or diaclettd, which is the techiUcal term. C. 
applies also, in the same art, to bamades or bits for horses, when 
they ere not extended. 

Glose-Haoled, in navigation, is the manner in which a ship’s 
sails are arranged when she is wanted to sail as nearly in the 
teeth of the wind as possible. 

Clos'et, in heraldry, a diminutive of the Bar (q. v.) —one- 
half of its width. 

Glutaire, the French form of the name of several Frankish 
kings of the Merwing or Merovingian dynasty. See Mer- 

WINGS. 

Glothes-Moth (Ttwa), the name given to various species 
of Lepidopterous moths, the young or larvae of which destroy 
cloths, furs, and other fabrics, by biting them and otherwise de¬ 
stroying them, for tlie purpose of forming cocoons or pupa- 
cases from the materials. Of Ibis genus of moths (included in 
the sub-order Ileterocera, and in the family Tintina), tlie T. tie- 
strmior^ T. Uifiesana of woollen fabrics, and the T. pilliondla 
of furs, are familiar species ; whilst T. granella or the Corn 
Moth (q. v.) is found in granaries and libtaiies also. T. destructor 
is of a buff colour; 71 tapetana has the front wings Mack at their 
roots and the rest of the wings white ; whilst in T, sarcitella, an¬ 
other common species, the colour is a silky grey, the head and 
cliest being white. The antennse are filiform, and the larvsc or 
caterpillars have eight or ten pro-legs. By means of their sharp 
jaws the larvse nip out the fabrics in which they live, and amid 
which the female moth has deposited her eggs. F.sposure to air, 
and saturation with the odour of camphor or spirit of turpentine, 
arc the most effectual means for destroying these forms. But 
free exposure to currents of air and cleanliness are the surest 
preventives from their attack. 

Glo'thing, Army, is a department of the British military 
system. Formerly the colonel of the regiment was paid so much 
a year for clothing it. This system, as was to be expected, led 
to gross abuse. The colonel contracted with a tailor lor a 
wholesale supply at lowest possible pi ice ; the officer making a 
profit, it used to be calculated, of fully fifteen shillings per man. 
Tlie disasters of the early part of the Crimean war gave rise to 
a national demand for reform in the system. Under the royal 
warrant of 3 ist June 1855, the troops aie clothed at the direct 
expense of the state, the colonels receiving compensation for the 
Joss of their former perquisite. Tlie cost of clothing a complete 
regiment of the line is about £2500 a year. The cost for the 
whole army was, in 1873, £923,0^6, of which .^180,000 fell 
to Uie Government of In<lia. The cost of a uniform for a pri¬ 
vate in the line is £2, 155. 4d.; for a Life-Guardsman it is;^8, 
iSs. 

Olothing, ITavy. In the royal navy a certain sum is suli- 
tracted from the pay of the seamen to meet the expense of their 
clotMng. In 1859, with the view to facilitate the manning of 
the navy, the Admiralty made the following offer :—To every 
man oa his first entering the navy for ten years’continuous .service, 
and to all boys on being advanced to man’s rating, a suit of 
clothe^ consisting of the following made-up articles :—A blue 
doth jacket (No. 2 cloth), 17s. 8d,; a pair of blue cloth trousers, 
do.. Its. 7d. ; a blue serge frock, 8s. 6d,; a duck frock, 2s, qd.; 
a pair of duck trousers, 28, 7 d.; a black silk handkerchief, 2s. 

; and a pair of shoes, 6s. 7d. Seamen provided already 
with proper costume arc to receive the money value of the above 
— £2, I2S. fid. 

Glo'tho, in ancient mythology, one of the three Fates or 
Par, a (q. vj. 

Olotho, a genus of Arcteknida (q. v.) or Spiders (q. v,), in- 
Lal|iting the & of Europe and N. of Africa, which construct a 
cunous tent-like habitation of conical shape, fastened to rocks 


for concealment, and it is fastened wy^v by cord-like sfruc- 
tntes to its basis of attachment C. mtmqmmaculata is a familiar 
spedes, about half an inch long, an4coloiired black on the abdo- 
meiL . Another is C,'-Durandti. 

ud, Bt, a town in the department of Seine-et-Oise, France, 
' pe of a hill on the left bank of the Seine, 6 miles S. W. 
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of Faria. The name C> is a corruption of HIodoaM, a grandson 
of Clovis (Hlodowig), who, forced to become a monk; took up his 
residence at NmigiinfuM, the modem St C., and Was sAerwards . 
canonised. Its prindpal attraction was its splendid ch&teau, 
built by Mazarin, long the residence of the Dukes Of Orleans, and 
the scene of many memoraUe historical events. Bonaparte was 
here named First Consul in 1799, and here Charles X. signed 
the famous ordinances of July 1830. It was the headquarters of 
the Allies from April 7 to June 3, 1814, and also of Blucher in 
1815 during the siege of Paris. It was almost wholly destroyed 
by the fire of the French artillery, 13th October 1870, as it was 
believed to be the headquarters of the German staff. Fop. 
(1872) 2378. 

Cloudberry {Ruhts Chametmarus), a plant of the natural 
order Rosacea, allied to the bramble, raspberry, &c., bearing an 
agreeably flavoured fruit, greatly used for preserves in Norway 
and Sweden, where it is common. It is also found, though not 
so plentifully, in high situations in Britain. The Antarctic repre- 
seniative of it is R, geoides of Tierra del Fuego and the Falkland 
Islands. 

Clouds. Moisture is always being evaporated from all points 
on the surface of land and sea : its rate of evaporation being in 
direct ratio to the dryness of the atmosphere, and in inverse 
latio to its density. I'he amount of moisture is shown by the 
wet-bulb thermometer, which gives the temperature of evapora¬ 
tion. 186,240 cubic miles of vapour arc annually raised from the 
suiface of the globe. Although the southern hemisphere possesses 
three times as much water as the noriliem, yet partly by the 
direction of the trade-winds, partly from the superior conden¬ 
sation-power in the N., more rain and fog occur there. There 
is absolutely le.ss vapour in the atmosphere in January than in any 
other month; while in July, on account of the Iieat, the evaporation 
is greatest. The chief effect of moisture in the air is to obstruct 
the passage of ihc .sun's heal; there is also considerable absorption 
of heat on evaporation. In the region of C., which is statM by 
Kantpiz to be from 1300 to 21,320 feet, but which balloon obser¬ 
vations extend to an elevation of perhaps lo miles for light cirrus, 
the cloud-air is dry, the moisture lieing condensed by the colder 
air into C. : these C, prevent the free radiation of heat, and thus 
obstruct the formation of dew on the earth. The quantity of C. 
manufactured out of tlie invisible vapour depends on the differ¬ 
ences of the air currents in temperature, moisture, and velocity. 
In Britain, the lieavy EX wind, or polar current, forces upwards 
and transforms into dense black C. the light and moist S.W. 
wind. In the balloon observations at Kew, the temperature of 
the cloud-stratum, varying from 2000 to 3000 feet in thickness, 
was found to be the same at the top and at the bottom. As a 
general rule, the cloud-stratum is higher over land than over 
water, and increases in height with Uic oxygen of the air, ae., 
distance from the sea. In intense cold, C. often consist not of 
vapour, but of small crystals of ice. The appearance of a doud 
depends on its being connected with an ascending current of 
vapour; when this ceases, the cloud is formed, and immediately 
begins to dissolve. C. also, if near the earth, imitate the de- 
pressions and elevations which they extend over. There is no 
radical difference between C. and fog, the latter being always 
close to the ground, which is then generally moister and warmer 
than the atmosphere. The Hrrsts, or cat’s tail, is the highest cloud; 
it consists of long white silver horizontal bands, perhaps con- 
taining snow or ice. Travelling in the direction of its length, it 
.seems stationary. Their parallelism has been assigned to dec- 
trical conditions. The aurora is supposed to be connected tvlth - 
them ; it is in this region that halos and parhelia are formed. 
The cumulus is the lounded, dense, white, mo 'ptainous cloud of 
the daytime. They move in currents near the \arth, utd are in 
fact farmed from the ascending air which has be^ n heated on the* 
earth's surface. In the evening they often masA themselves and 
deepen in colour. Still lower is the stratus or iorizontal batid 
which forms at sunset and disappears in the moii ing. It includ^ 
the white and grey mists formed in valleys and over matihifei; 
There are four subordinate forms of C— the cinv-tfratus, a.CoiiU- ‘ 
pact structure of filaments, resembling in outline and pontioii' 
the cirrus } the cumulo-stratus, a mass of C., Ipiving at sutir^'k ' 
black or bluish tint on the horizon, and passing into the 
ot rain and thunder cloud, which has a uniform gtty tin^ 
at the edges; and the rirro^cumulus, which is a oombinsttoD) of 
course in endless variety, of the cuttmius and tba 
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C. move rnncb fiuMHr ^twa tlie wlad «t the surfece of the «er& j 
the nte of jtogf tailee’ea holtf hu been observed at Edinbitieh, 
and Ae rate of 1 % milea when the wind was blowing at 42 mues 
an hour. See hlM Somerville's Fhyskal Gtografky (&b ed. Lond. 
1870), and Buchan's Mti»orology (ad ed. Edinb. 1868). 

OlQUel^ Arthur Hugh, an Esgibh scholar and poet, was 
bom atXiverpool, 1st January 1S19, educated at Rugby under 
Arnold, paMM to Balliol College, Oxford, and was elected a 
fellow of Oriel in 1843. The theological fever was strong at the 
time, a^ for a moment it seemed as if C. would catch it j but 
his spirit was too exquisitely susceptible of living impressions, and 
his mind too speculative, or rather too critical, to be long en¬ 
thralled by ‘ archtcological formulas.’ The result was that he 
went the other way, and his brief career was mainly shaped by 
his ant^onism to the ‘ form of thought which Oxford exacted of 
her chtlaren.’ In 1848 he resigned his fellowship, and in the 
same year, a little earlier, published the Bothie ef Tober-na- 
Vuolich, a ‘ true long-vacation pastoral,’ in classical hexameters, 
instinct with the finest aroma of elegant culture, the bright 
joys of college friendship, the humour, sympathy, sarcasm, and 
lumitious talk of youth, relieved by picturesque descriptions 
of Highland scenery and delineations of Highland character. 
The work is imperfect in art, and is now beginning to fade from 
the memory; but at the time it was thought to indicate a new 
poet. Next year (1840) appeared his Antbarvalia. After leav¬ 
ing Oxford, C. travelled in France, Italy, and America, was 
appointed an examiner in the Education Department of the 
Privy Council in 1853, and in 1856 secretary to the Commission 
of Report on Military Education. His health now gave way; 
after visits to Greece and Constantinople, and a short return to 
England, he was again ordered to the Continent; but was car¬ 
ried off by malaria lever at Florence, I3lh November 1861, C. s 
nature was singularly pure, tender, and strong, and his talent 
incomparably greater than his fame is likely to be. See Poems 
by A, U. C. with a Memoir, by F. T. Palgrave (Lond. 1862). 

Clouted or Clotted Cream, a delectable luxury, prepared 
by boiling milk on which the cream has risen, and skimming off 
the cream, in which a quantity of coagulated casein becomes 
entangled by boiling. The S.W. of England, especially Devon¬ 
shire, is noted for its C. C. 

Clove, or OuUlawan Bark (see Cinnamon), is a name also 
applied ro the bark of Myrtus caryophytlala, a native of Ceylon 
and the Mascarene Islands. 

Ctme Gillifiwotr, the aromatic scented double-flowered vai ie- 
tics of Dianthus Caryophyllus. 

Clove Nutmeg, the fruit of Agathophyllum arematicum, one 
of the Lauracea, which is aromatic, though the kernel which it 
encloses is of an acrid caustic taste. 1 ne leaves are used in 
Madagascar as a condiment. 

Olo'ver, or Trefoil ( Trifolium), a genus of plants belonging 
to the order Leguminosa (sub-order Papilionaeea). There are 
from fifteen to twenty British species of Trifolium ; about one 
half are pasture plants, the rest mere weeds, of no economic 
importance. The cultivated species of C. are—The red C. 

i T, ^atense), the zigzag C. (71 medium), the carnation C. 
T, incismatum). All the above have red flowers. The follow¬ 
ing species have pinkish or white flowers:—^I'he Alsike C. (71 
kybrtdum), the white or Dutch C. (71 refens ); while 71 procum- 
bens and 71 fi^ormt have yellow flowers. 

The red C. u much employed as a ‘shifting ’ crop, either by 
itself or in the mixtures known to the farmer as ‘ seeds.’ It is 
now so much a cultivated plant that it is found difficult to make 
it stick to lands as perfectly as it once did; such soils are de¬ 
scribed es ‘ C. sick.* 

The zigzag C., so called from the angular bends at each 
Joint of the sUdk, is a lover of sandy soil, and is probably only a 
voriftty of the red or broad-leaved C. It is usually known by 
the, jeedsmen as the ‘cow grass,’ though it is rare to find two 
seeetsmra supplying the same plant under that name. The car¬ 
nation or Italian CT is an introduclion from the Continent, and is 
used .on upland soils upon the white-crop stubble sown in the 
autuiutt. 'There are several varieties of it. 

, The, Alsike C. is also a Continental form. From possessing 
<jud^.ten intermediate between the red and the Dutch C. u 
m»e. of kybrUsm, though its hybridity is not ad« 
bptsnisU,. It is a good pasture grass. The Dutdi C. 


is a valuable feeding plant in dry sad thin'ibils.. T. proeumbens, 
the hop or procumbent trefoil, is a different plant from the hop 
trefoil of the farmer (which is Medicago lupuUna), T. filiforme is 
of little importance (Professor Buckman). Bokhara C, is MelU 
lotus Itucantka ; bush C and Japan C., American names for Les- 
pedesa; prairie C., an American iox Petalostemon;% qcAx C. 

and Malie.se C., Hedysarum coronarium’, sweet C., an American 
name for Melilotus. See Medick, Melilot, and Shamrock. 

Clover Weevil {Apian), a genus of Coleoptcra or Beetles of 
the section Pentamera and family Bhynchophora. ' This insect 
has, therefore, the head prolonged to form a rostrum or beah, 
and derives its name from its feeding on the leaves of the clover, 
the larvte eating into the clover flowers. A. africans infests tlie 
red, and A, Jlavipes the while clover. The former is alxiut a line 
or a little more in length, and is coloured of a dai^-blue or blackish- i 
blue tint * 

Gloves. .See CARYornYn.us. 

Glo'vie, the Latinised form of the name of the Frankish 
King Hlodowig (q. v.). 

Cloyne (Irii-h Gael. Cluain-uamha, ‘ the meadow of the cave’), 
a town in the county of Cork, Ireland, 15 miles E. by S. of Cork. 
Its cathedral dates from the 13th c. C. was once a separate 
bishop’s see, but was re-united in 1835 with that of Cork, from 
which it had been disjoined in 1678. The famous Berkeley was 
Bishop of C. There is little or no trade. Pop. {iSji) 1235. 

St Colman MacLenin founded a monastery here m 604, and the 
cave from which the place is named is still to be seen. 

Club (which has been conjecturally derived from the Old 
Eng. (leafan, ‘to cleave,’ and Welsh clapiaw, ‘to form into a 
lump ’), miiy be applied to any voluntary unincorporated society | 
possessing a common fund, derived from the contributions of its 
members, and generally ni.anaged by a committee, who are not 
entitled to make their con.stitnents liable for any expenses beyond 
the purposes for which the C. was formed. Clubs for dinner 
in common were popular in Athens, and eating in common was 
a prominent feature in the early religious or social gilds (a wonl 
connected with the Welsh guyl, Breton goal, and Gaelic feilt, ‘a 
feast or holiday’). Thus the gild of Abbotsbury had a yearly 
banquet, to which the poor were admitted, the members being 
obliged to furnish so much bread ‘ well boutted and thoroughly I 
baked.’ Support and nursing of sick gild brothers, buriu of 
the dead, and performance of religious services, were also 
objects of the early gilds. This common meal has t^n derived 
from tiie old Teutonic sacrificial banquet, and has been com¬ 
pared to the Creek eranoi (see Bekker’s Charities, ii. 239) and 
the banquets of the Roman collegia. These fiatemitiei were 
spread all over Catholic Europe in the middle ages, there being 
eighty in Cologne and one hundred in Hamburg. One of their 
ceremonies is curiously preserved in ‘ the march of the members 
of the English benefit societies to morning service in tiieir church 
before the midday dinner, the cricket-match and games of the 
afternoon, and the evening dance.’ As the later frith-gilds, gilds- 
nierchant, and trade-unions all in their time acquired a corporate 
existence, they seem hardly to fall under the term C. It would, of 
course, be impossible to mention the objects, charitable, political, 
convivial, and religious, for which clubs have been formed. 
Among others, we may note the ‘Mermaid’ of Shakespeare ; the 
‘King’s Head and Green Ribbon C.’ of the Shaftesbury clique; 
the ‘ C.' of Presbyterian and Tory Jacobites, which organisM in 
Pension’s Tavern the opposition to the Revolution settlement in 
the Scots Parliament of ifiSq-qa Specimens of the fantastic club 
arc the ‘Calfs-Head C.,’ which (aslate as 1735) u***! 
calfs-head, in contempt of the memory of Charles I., solemnly 
burning the Ikon Basdikf, ami swearing republicanism «ver Mil¬ 
ton’s Defensio Populi Anglicani; and the ‘ Ugly C.,' celebrated by 
the Spectator, of which the qualifications of members were defined 
by an ‘ Act of Deformity.' ^riy in the 1 Sth c. the Hell-Fire Clubsl 
which used Tartarean names, and burned sulphur at their blasphe- 
mouB meetings, were denounced by an Order of Council' (aStll 
April 1721). In the latterJ^f of the same century the celebrated 
convivial clubs of‘The Si4!u% of Bucks’ and ‘John Shaw’s Pundh'- 
House’ were formed at Liveiqmol and Manchester respectively. I 
The ‘Scramble C.,’ and the “Oyster and Parched-Pea C.' of 
Preston (which included among its office-bearers an Oysteifcut 
and a Clerk of the Peas), belonged to the same period. Arnoi^ 
the political clubs of the period of the French Revolutioii, may 
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be mentioned the C. da Enragis, Breton C., SecUti FubHeoU. 
The * Breton ’ developed into the ‘ C. of Friends of the Constitu¬ 
tion,’ and, after it met in the hall of the Jacobin Convent, the 

• Jacobiits,’ who, known as the Seeifte Mere, had 300 affiliated 
clubs in France. Baniave, Miiabeau, and Robespierre be¬ 
longed to it. Still more violent were the ‘ Cordeliers,’ among 
whom were Desmoulins and Dauton. Lafayette’s C. was the 
Feuillant, or ‘ Club of 1789, Friends of the Monarchic Constitu¬ 
tion.’ Of the same complexion was the C, des RUnarihiens. It 
was the 'Efeetoral C. ’ which, meeting at the Hotel de Ville, 
constituted itself a proidsional municipality, and, as the affair of 
the Bastille approached, a permanent committee for arms. Clubs 
for amusements, such as cricket, boating, chess, debating, arc 
now common. The London ‘ Four-in-Hand C.’ is perhaps the 
most aristocratic. In France, Italy, Switzerland, and England, 
Alpine clubs have existed for many years; their Transactions 
contain much interesting description and some scientific obser¬ 
vation. Dr Ball and Mr Tucker have been the most successful 
members of the English Alpine C. Their chief advantage lies in 
the certainty of reliable gui les and experienced companions. In 
1812 the ‘Roxburghe C,’for the printing or reprinting of a limited 
number of copies of rare and interesting books or documents, 
was formed on the occasion of the public sale of the Duke of 
Roxburghe's library; it was followed by the Maitland, Spalding, 
and Bannntyne clubs in Scotland. 

Among the great London clubs ought to be mentioned the 
‘ Rota Coffee C.’ in New Pal.-ice Yard, to which Milion, Mar¬ 
vell, and llarrington belonged ; the ‘ October and March C.,’ 
consisting of Toiies under Harley and St John ; the ‘ Kit-Kat 
C.’ in Shire Lane, to which Halifax, Marlborough, Walpole, 
and other Whigs belonged; ‘ Alm.Tck’s (originally ‘Brooke’s’) 
Chocolate C.,’ founded in Pall Mall in 1764; * White's,’ icmoved 
to St James Street in 1736, to which Cliestcifield, Cibber, and 
Bubb Doddiiigton belonged ; ‘ Tuik’s Head C.,’ to which in 
1763 Reynolds, Johnson, Burke, and Goldsmith belongerl, re¬ 
moved to Thatched House, and now the ‘ Literary C.; ’ ‘ Cocoa- 
Tree C.,’wheie Smollett did his election bribing; ‘Beefsteak 
C.,’ founded, with the motto ‘.Steaks and Liberty,’ by Lord 
Peterborough in lionour of Peg Woffington, to which Colman 
and Garrick belonged, and from which Wilkes was expelled for 
his Essav on Woman, ‘ W’ill’s C.,’ where Dryden talked; and 

* Button^ C.,’ fiequentcd by Addison. 

Clubb'ing^, a disease affecting the roots of cabbages and allied 
plants, the result of winch is that the whole force of vegetation 
IS carried upwards to the leaf and stem, causing the destruction 
of those parts. It is a local disease, and probably depends upon 
peculiar conditions of the soil. Mr Berkley recommends, as the 
most e^ectual preventive of it in districts subject to the disease, 
to put a small quantity of wood ashes into the hole in which 
the root of each plant is placed. 

.Club-Foot, or Talipes, may be due to the contraction of cer¬ 
tain muscles, or to the paralysis of 
others. It is generally congenital, 
but is sometimes the result of dis¬ 
ease or destitution. Four kinds 
are usually described by surgeons. 
I. Talipes equinus. The muscles 
of the calf are contracted, the pa¬ 
tient walks on the front of the 
foot, and the heel is raised from 
the ground. This kind is usually 
a result of teething. 2. T. varns, 
the most common form of C.-F. 
The patient walks on the outer 
edge of the foot. 3. T. vagus, a 
lare form, compelling the person 
to walk on the inner aspect of the 
foot. 4. T. calcaneus, in which 
the person walks on the heel. 
Sometimes we find several of these 
fom^jjUhe same foot. The pro- 
pei^lfeannent consists in dividing 
tendons of the contracted 
Ctub-foot muscles by a thin knife under¬ 

neath s^tn, and appMng 
means to keep the limb in position. In children C.-F. is 
always curable, 
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dab-Qraca, a common name for Cerytuphoraus, a erase be* 
longing to the oat tribe (Avenat), by some not considered dbUnct 
from Aira. Thoag;h rare in England, ft is generally difihsed 
throughout the continent of Europe. 

Olub-Houaea, in I<ondon, Law Begarding. It is now 
settled (Fleming v. Hector) that these have no legal character 
similar to commercial partnerships or joint-stock companies, 
and that the members are not liable for the acts of their secre¬ 
taries, stewards, or committees. 

Glub-Hoss. See Lycofodiaceac. 

Club-BuBh. See Scirfus. 

Clupei'dee, a family of Teleostean fishes belonging to the 
sub-order Afalacopteri, and including the herrings, pilchards, 
sprats, saidines, anchovies, &e. It is distinguished by its mem¬ 
bers possessing scales of large size, by the wide mouth, into the 
formation of wliich both maxillary and inter-maxillary bones 
enter; by the single dorsal fin, and by the absence of a second 
soft or adipose fin. Most of the C. possess numerous pyloric ececa, 
or appendages to the stomach. 'I'he ventol fins are abdominal 
in position {Addominalia). The Air-Bladder (q. v.) communicates 
with the throat by a duct. Sometimes the belly is rendered ser¬ 
rate by tlie presence of irregular scales. 

Olupesoo'idSB, a family of Teleostean fi-.hes, included in the 
Malacoplerous .sub-order, and allied to the Herring family (C/w- 
peidai, q. v.), and to the I’ikes {EsociUa:). The members of this 
group are both marine and fresh water in habits. None are 
found in British waters. The genera Arapaima, I/etcrotis, and 
liutirinus are examples of the C., which is not, however, regarded 
ns a typical gtoup by some ichthyologists. 

Clu'sia, a large genus of tropical American trees or shrubs, 
the type of the natural order Clufiace,e or Guttifera, so named 
from Charles de I’Eclusc or Clusiiis, a famous botanist of the 
l6lh c. C. grandiflora, with its large leaves, from 7 inches to a 
foot in length, and white flowers $ or 6 inches in diameter, is one 
of the beautiful trees of the tropics. C. insignis, or wax-flower, 
is a Brazilian and Demerara species, whose flowers excrete a 
quantity of resin, which, when rubbed with the butter of the 
cnocolate-nut, is used by the Brazilian women to alleviate the 
pain of a sore breast (Von Martius). A similar'tcsin, yielded by 1 
6'. alba, C. rosea, and C. flava, of the W. Indies, is used by 
the Caribs for painting the bottom of their canoes. C. Galactth 
dmdron is one of the Palo de Vaca, or ‘ cow trees ’ of Venezuela 
and other portions of S. America, so called from the milky juice 
which exudes from incisions made in the bark being us^ as a 
substitute for milk. It is affirmed by the credulous that the 
‘ milk ’ flows more fully just before the full of the moon; one 
tree will yield a quart in an hour. 'I'he milk is nourishing, 
though the use of it leaves a sensation of astringency on the lips 
and palate. C. Duca yields the duca resin of Colombia, which 
is burnt for the sake of its agreeable odour. Many of the species 
are epiphytes— i.e., parasites on the stems of other trees. Alto¬ 
gether about thirty species arc described. 

Clusia'ceee, or Outtif'erce, a natural order of trees or shrubs 
belonging to the Dico^lcdons (division Thalamiftoras), natives 
of thenumid tropics of S. America. There are thirty-two genera, ■ 
and about 150 species described. Most of the plants have acrid 
properties, and yield a yellow resin. Among the chief and com¬ 
mon plants of the order are Gambooge (q. v.), Mangosteen fruit 
{jGarcinia A/anj^ostaria), the American Mammee Sppw (AfetsffifM , 
Americana), bitter or Weandee oil (from C. inephyllum of 
India), the butter-tree of Sierra Leone {Pentadesma butyrtteteC), \ 
&c. j 

Oluao'ne, a town in the province of Bergamo, N. Itsiy, near 
the Serio, 17 miles N.E. of Bergamo, has linen manufrictures, 
and a trade in iron, copper, vitnol, com, &c. Pop. SJOO. . C- 
is also the name of a small river of N. Itmy, which jolu t^ Po 
some 18 miles S. of Turin. - . . 

CluB'tered Ool'umns, or Oompotmd Piern, bi^ of . 
richest features in Gothic ecclesiastical architeetUR, wiien the 
shafts or columns are attached to each other sometimes fOr 'tlidLr 
whole length, at other times only at the bas«and capd|^ G, ^ 
are susceptible of very efiective adornment, as with donated 
fillets. 
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Olu'thA, or tbe largest river in New Zealand, 

issues fr^ Lake wanaka, in the province of Ougo, in 44* 35' 
S. lat., ao' E. long., and after a S.E, course of 300 miles, 
fails into, the S. Pacific in 46* 18' S. lat, 169* j8' £. long. Its 
principol tributaries are the Kawarau (draining Lake Wakatipn), 
Manunerikia, and Pomahaka. The C. is a very deep and rapid 
river, and was computed by the late Mr Balfour, colonial marine 
engineer, to discliorge 1,690,000 cubic feet of water per 
minute. 

Oluy'ti^ a genus of Euphorbiaceous plants, natives of Africa, 
and found in great abundance at the Cape of Good Hope. C. 
lanceelata is said to be used in Ab3rssinia os a cure for dysentery 
in cattle. 

Clwyd, a Celtic word found both in the Cymric and Gaelic 
tongues, and derived from an adjective meaning * strong.’ This 
adjective is seen in the names of several rivers in Scotland and 
Wales— e.g., the ‘Clyde’ in Lanarkshire, and the ‘Cluden’ 
near Dumfries; the ‘C.,’ ‘Cloyd,’ and ‘Clydach,’ in Wales, 
which were probably so named from the strength or rapidity 
of their current. By far the largest and most important is the 
Scottish river, the Clyde (q. v.). The only other requiring 
notice is the C. of N. Wales, which rises in the Bronbanog Hills, 
in the S.W. of Denbigh-shire, flows in a noitherly direction past 
Ruthin, St Asaph, and Rhyddlan, and falls into the Irish Sea 
between the sliires of Denbigh and P'lint, after a coarse of 30 
miles. 

Clyde, a river of Scotland, rises in an amphitheatre of the 
Lowtner Hills, in the extreme .S.E. angle^f Lanarkshire, near 
the sources of the Tweed and the Annan. It has its origin in 
the Daer Water and several other mountain streams, of repute 
among anglers. After flowing N. for some 30 miles, and sweep¬ 
ing round the E. base of Tinto Hill, it has a sinuous course in a 
north-westerly direction through the picturesque Dale of C. or 
Clydesdale, till it expands into a broad estuary, and eventually 
into a firth of the same name. Its only considerable tributaries 
are the Douglas, Avon, Caldcr, and Leven, and the principal 
towns it passes are Glasgow, I.anark, Hamilton, Renfrew, Dum¬ 
barton, Helensburgh, Greenock, and Gourock. The Vale of C. 
is famous alike for its orchards, its coal and iion, and its horses. 
By far the most singular feature of the upper C. itself is its series 
of romantic falls near Lanark, where the bed of sandstone and 
shale has been ploughed into deep gorges and gloomy defiles, 
through wnich the river descends some 230 feet in less than 6 
miles. The falls, which are beautifully flanked with savage 
cliffs and wooded slopes, are four in number—(i) Bonniton Linn, 
consisting of a single leap of 30 feet ; (2) Con-a Linn, the most 
magnificent of the four, having one cataract of 90 feet, and a 
total descent of 120; (3) Dundaff Linn, a miniature cascade of 
to feet; and (4) Stone^res, forming tliree successive falls, like 
Com Linn, of 70 feet. At Glasgow the C. becomes navigable 
for large vessels, and begins to assume the appearance of a great 
trading and shipbuilding river. Its estuary rapidly widens below 
Dumbarton, until between Greenock and Helensburgh it has a 
width of 4 miles; but the promontory of Roseneath here hinders 
its farther extension, standing well out into the channel, and 
separating the Gore Loch from Loch Long, both arms of the 
estuary stretching in a northerly direction. After sending off 
Loch Long to the N. and Holy Loch to the W., the main stream 
turns abruptly S., opens into the Kyles of Bute, but continues 
idong the coast of Renfrew and Ayr, until it merges in the Irish 
flannel at Ailsa Craig. Its length to Gla^ow is 75 miles, and 
its fhrther course is 48 to Cantire, where it is considered that the 
Firth of C. begins. The river has a basin of 1500 sq. miles. In 
i 8 S 9 a fort (Mathilda) was erected about a mile to the W. of 
Greenock for the defence of the C. Sir John Hawkshaw issued 
a report on the pollution of the C. and its tributaries in 1876. 

CRycUs, Ziord. See Campbell, Sib Colin, 

OUydeadalo Horse, a breed which originally belonged to 
Lana^shire and Ayrshire, but whose great strength, fine action, 

. nobld form, and substance have made it much appreciated in 
England, on tiie Continent, in America and Australia. It is the 
best workhorse in the world, and as much as £i$eo has been 
for one. See Houses, 

luriOij^ter (trom Gr. i/ua, *.I wash out'), or Xln'ema (Gr. 
*hh iqeeri^^ Mfimt, ‘Isend in’), is a medicine 


which is injected np the lower bowel in Ore liquid form. It U 
used when we wish to' empty the bowds speedily, or when the 
patient cannot swallow, as in apoplexy or paralysis; also for the 
purpose of conveying into the system stimulant or nourishing 
substances. Turpentine is frequently administered as a C. to 
arouse from coma, opium to relieve pain, and brandy and beef, 
tea to noui'ish, &c. 

Clyteenmea'txa, according to Homer, a daughter of Tyn* 
dareus and Leda, and half-sister of Helen, became the wife (k 
Agamemnon, to whom she bore Orestes, Iphigenia, and Electro. 
During her husband's absence at Troy she formed an adulterous 
connection with iEgisthus, and on Agamemnon's return she 
murdered him in the bath; a crime for which, seven years after¬ 
wards, her own son Orestes took her life. 

Cnidos'colus, a genus of FAtpharbtacect, capsisting of shrubs 
or heibaceous plants belonging to Africa., < 7 . Ittmuiam—*. native 
of the Southern Slates of America—on account of the lacerated seg* 
nienis of the leaves, which are covered with spreading hair, sting¬ 
ing tlie naked feet of the negroes, is well known as ‘ Tread Softly,' 
Its tuberous roots are eaten like those of cassava. C. quinqut- 
hlms stings even more terribly, and on this account is shunned as 
a cultivated plant. In some cases the persons so stung wiU fall 
down, and remain quite unconscious for some time. In every 
case an excruciating pain is experienced, which, according to Mr 
Black, from wliom we take this account, ‘lasts for some days, 
and the parts swell, and sometimes continue swollen, accom¬ 
panied by an itching sensation, for montlis.’ 

Cni'dus, or Qni'dus, anciently a city of Curio, Asia Minor, 
on the W. extremity of the peninsula of Triopion (now Cape 
Krio), which formed the S. side of the Ceramic Bay. A Lace¬ 
daemonian colony, and a member of the Dorian Hexapolis, it 
soon acquired wealth, and patronised art—one of its temtfles 
being adorned by the famous naked Venus of Praxiteles, 
larger of its two ports was formed by transverse moles canied 
out into the sea, one of which is still almost entire. Eudoxus, 
the mathematician and friend of Plato, was a native of C. 

Coach. The word is said by Taylor to be an English form 
of the Ger. ku/sche, which itself conies from the Magyar ketny, 
while that again has been formed from Kottsee, the name of’ a 
town in Hungaiy. The C. is a box-like carriage, with four wheels, 
mounted on springs or suspended on leathers. Carriages were 
employed by the ancients in travelling. The carpmtum of the 
Romans was a richly decorated two-wheeled venicle, covered 
with an awning, and chiefly used for the conveyance of Roman 
matrons in the days of the Republic, and during the Empire a four- 
wheeled carriage, called cartnea, was invented; but tM|p is no 
reason to suppose that either of these was suspended on leathers. 
Towards the end of the 13th c., the Queen of Charles of Anjou 
entered Naples in a care/fa, a small highly-adorned car; whicii, 
according to Beckman, is the first instance of the use of a C. In 
Europe. In the i6th c. coaches commonly appeared in European 
state ceremonies, particularly in Germany; and in 1588 they 
had become so general that the Duke of Brunswick forbade his 
vassals to use them, in so far as they discouraged the more 
manly and skilful exercise of horsemanship. The first coach 
made in England was built for the Earl of Rull.and by Waller 
Quippen in 1555. In 1556 he built one for Qreen Mary, and 
in 1564 a state-coach (or Queen Elizabeth, which on account 
of its jolting slic disc.arded for n Dutch coach imported'for 
Iicr in 1570. Within ttie next fifty yean German coaches 
came into extensive use in England. Private coaches were not 
uncommon at the end of the l6th c., and at this period it 
appears that carriages were divided into two classes, coaches^ 
and tarochtSf the latter being larger and heavier, llieugh con¬ 
sidered more stately and more appropriate for court pageantry 
than the former, which were relegated to the country. Carriages 
were quite common throughout Europe cenerally in the'two suo 
cceding centuries. Hogarth has embalmed in his pictures 
appeaiance of the sumptuously carved and gilt carriages of ius 
time, and they Certainly look ill-adapted for rapid motion, higblF 
perched ns the body is olfiKni supports between the two wtMly 
separated pairs of wheels. Ah example of English coachtnaking 
of the 17th c., still in a condition for use, exists in the * Spe«Jccr*i 
C.’ It is made of elaborately carved oak with richly painted and 
gilt panels, and measures 14 feet from axle to axle, the total 
lengtt being 19 feet. 'The royal state C. was constructed, foi 
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the coronation of Geotige III. in 1761. Jts fniine ^ composed 
of eight palm-trees whose branches support the roof, which is 
surmounted tw a crown, borne by boys emblematical of the three 
kingdoms. Various figures support the body and the coach¬ 
man’s box, his footboard being a scallop-shell, and the whole 
structure is adorned with carved trophies, ptunted allegorical 
and mythological designs, &c. Its length is 24 feet, breadth 
feet, and &ight 12 feet. 

Hackney Coaches first appeared in the streets of London in 
1605. 'i'hey do not derive tiieir name from Hackney, in I.ondon, 
as is commonly supposed, but from the French haquatie, a cob- 
horse, the vehicle to which the animal was harnessed being 
ca\\eAcoche-a-kaquenie. The hansom was patented in 1834, but 
since then many improvements have been etlccted on the original 
design. About the same time a four-wheeled vehicle was intro¬ 
duced into London, and usurped the name cab, which previously 
belonged to the two-wheeled cabriolet imported from I’aris about 
1820. It is said that Lord Brougham was so fascinated with the 
general appearance of the ‘ cab,’ that he ordered a better finished 
C. of the same shape, which has since borne his name, and 
become the national carriage of England. Carriage-building is 
carried to greater perfection in F.ngland than m any other 
country, and of the numerous varieties of pleasure carriages, the 
brougham, hindau, and barouche need only be mentioned for 
their symmetry and elegant form, and combination of strength 
with lightness. The chief kinds of wood employed in carriage- 
building are ash for framework of bodies, Honduras mahogany 
for panelling, and white pine for seat-boards and under pait of 
bodies; the wheel spokes are formed of sapling oak or hickory. 
Canadian black walnut wood has recently been found to be an ex¬ 
cellent substitute for most of these woods. 'I’he painting of a 
carriage is a most tedious process, and the beautiful glossy 
colour is only acquired by a great number of successive coats of 
paint and varnish, each layer after drying being smoothed and 
polished before another is applied. See Thrupp's J/istory of 
Coaches (Lond. 1877). 

Goadju'tor, a subordinate fellow-worker. In ecclesiastical 
law the word is specially applied to the assistant to a bishop. 

Ooagula'tion. There arc many sub-.tances which exist in a 
soluble and insoluble condition. The act of iiassing from the 
soluble to the insoluble state is termed C. The spon¬ 
taneous C. of the fibriiic contained in blood — the clot¬ 
ting, as it is termed—the C. of albumen by heat, as in 
the case of tlie boiling of an egg, and of caseine by rennet in 
the manufacture of cheese, are familiar examples of this plieno- 
mcnon. 

Coagulation of the Blood .— The change which occurs in blood 
uAially after removing it from the body by which it separates 
into a solid and fluid portion. See Blood. 

Ooa'ito, or dua'ta {Ateles paniscus), a species of Platyrhine, 
S. American monkeys, belonging to the genus A teles (a. v.), or 
spider-monkeys. The C. measures about a foot long in tlie body, 
tne tail itself, which is very elongated, measuring 2 feet. The 
face is dark coloured. This monkey is not to be confounded 
with the Coaiti (q. v.), or Co-iiti-Moudi, a carnivorous mammal. 

Ooai'ii {Hasua), a genus of Carnivorous mammalia, included 
in the family UrsUte or Bears, and belonging solely to the New 
World, beit^ found in Surinam and Brazil. In this genus the 
molar teeth are small, and the canines compressed and sharp. 
The_ muzzle is very elongated, proboscis-like, and extremely 
mobile. The claws are long, and of curved, compressed shape, 
and the tail is also of considerable length. The red C. (N. 
rufa), or C.-Moudi, has a fur of reddish-chestnut colour, the ears 
and legs Ming black, the toil banded with maroon colour, and 
the lower jaw white. It is fond of climbing trees. The brown 
C. (A; Narka), or Hanca, has a brown-coloured fur, which is 
sometimes mottled with black, and tinted with chestnut, 'fhe 
under parts are coloured grey. The fur is thick and coarse. 
The C. feed on both animal and vegetable matters, and although 
shy, may yet be domesticated with ^^...ss. 

Coal (Old Eng. eol, Dutch, t%ool. Ft. koal. Get. kokte, a 
word found indeed in all the Teutonic languages, and having its 
congeners in Latin), is the name given to a substance which it 

“*ich easier to recognise than to define, and the question. 
What is C. ? has at once baffled the law courts aad scientific 
iSo 


men to answer. J)t Percy (Mse/} has thus attempted to 
distinguish it from all other oodies. 'C. ^ a solid, stratifiedi 
mineral, combustible substance, varying in colour from dark* 
brown to black, opaque, except in extremely thin slices, brittle, 
not fusible without decomposition, not sensibly soluble in ether, 
chloroform, benzole, or oil of turpentine, not containing suffi¬ 
cient earthy matter to render it incapable of being appliw with 
advantage os a source of heat in ordinary fireplaces or in fitr- 
naces.’ There is no doubt that C. is vegetable matter which 
has undergone great changes from the length of time it has 
been stored up within the earth, and the various influences to 
which it has there been subjected. A gradation in physical as 
well as chemical characteristics can be traced, leading from wood 
and peat at one extremity, up to anthracite, which is the ultimate 
product of these changes recognised as C. Liebig explains the 
chemical changes necessary to produce C. from wood or peat by 
the theory of the elimination of a compound of hydrogen and 
carbon as marsh gas, of carbon and oxygen as carbonic acid, and 
of hydrogen and oxygen in the form of water. As regards phy¬ 
sical characteristics, certain varieties of peat are hard, black, and 
lustrous like C., and some lignites or brown coals retain so much 
woody appearance and structure that boxes have actually been 
made from them. 

The varieties of C. are usually classified as—(t) Anthracite, 
(2) Bituminous C., and, (3) I.ignite or brown C. ; but it is not 
possible to strictly limit any class, and each contains within itself 
many minor variations. Anthracite or stone-C. is usually of a 
brilliant black lustre; it has a conchoidal fracture, and it does 
not soil the fingers on handling. It is often called Blind C., 
on account of the difficulty with which it is ignited and burns. 
It includes such coals as contain the highest proportion of 
carbon, its range being from 90 to 95 per cent Enormous 
deposits of anihiacite exist in the eastern division of tiie great 
Pennsylvanian C.-field in tlie U.S, Bituminous C. includes the 
greater proportion of C. in common use, and nearly all the de¬ 
posits in British C.-fields come under this head. It contains 
generally from about 73 to go per cent, of carbon, leaving out of 
account the ash or earthy matter always present in variable pro¬ 
portions. Several varieties of bituminous C. are distinguished 
.iccording to their mode of burning, which depends chiefly on 
the relative proportions of carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen they 
contain. Stcam-C. approaches anthracite in its properties; dry 
or non-caking C. does not possess the valuable property of 
agglutin.ating during burning which characterises caking or house¬ 
hold C. and makes it so valuable for domestic use. Cannel or 
p>arrot C. differs considerably in appearance from ordinary bitu¬ 
minous C., being of a dull, lustreless, black colour, not splitting 
into thin layers, and generally devoid of vegetable structure under 
the microscope. Cannel-C. contains a comparatively large per¬ 
centage of oxygen and hydrogen, and it is therefore of viQue for 
the manufacture of C. -gas or paraffin oil. It is onD d istingmshed 
from the bituminous shales now extensively used for paramn and 
gas by the much larger projportion of ash which the latter con¬ 
tain. Lignite or brown C. is a name generally restricted to such 
deposits as are of more recent origin than the carboniferous epoch 
to which the great C.-fields at present worked belong. Lignites 
vary in colour from a light earthy brown to a deep lustrous 
black, which last is undistinguishabie from ordinary bituminous 
C., and they contain from 50 to 70 per cent, of carbon, leaving 
out of account the ash they contain. They abo usually have a 
large percentage of water. Deposits of lignite of great industrial 
value occur in Germany, and some of them yield on distillation a 
very large proportion of paraffin. Taking too parts of carbon 
as a standard of comparison, the following mky be regarded as< 
showing the average composition of these leading varieries of 
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Although the greater proportion of the C. in'Ettrope and 
America belongs to the deposits of what is known es the carboni¬ 
ferous epoch, it must not be concluded that C. b on Uud account 
a product peculiar to that period. In Great*Britain 'liroricaAie 
seams of C. are found in oolitic deposits at Brora lal Stitltw- 
landshire, and C. of a similar age u also fetud {a Yor&^iit^ 
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white at Bo#^ 'tmaef, in JDcvonthin, a lignite has been wotlce^ 
which hetenga to a nitiod so compmUvely recent as the Miocene 
age. The tmwn C. deposits of N, Germany are not older than 
the Wealden of England, and the enormous C.-fields of India 
and China are supposed to have been formed during the Permian 
epoch. 

C.-ficlds are very widely and generally distributed throughout 
the world, and the total quantity of C. known to exist within 
available depths is at present great beyond compute. France 
contains numerous small patches of carboniferous deposits, and 
in the N. has one considerable field in the Departments du Not'd 
and Pas de Calais, conterminous with the rich C.-ficld of Belgium. 
The Belgian C.-field covers an area of 326 sq. mile.s, and has 
about 120 seams of C. in progress of active working, the annual 
output from which reaches to about 12,000,000 tuns. In Prussia, 
the Westphalian C.-field, although long known and worked, has 
only of recent years risen into great importance, its yield having 
risen from 2,000,000 tons in 1S51 to 10,500,000 tons in 1867. 
Tt extends over a surface of 200 sq. mites, contains more than 
sixty workable seams of C., and is estimated to possess about 
40,000,000,000 tons of available C. Prussia also contains the 
greater portion of the Saarbiucken held, which has an area of 
nearly one thousand miles. It contains seventy-seven seams of 
more than 2 feet in thickness, measuring in all 240 feet of work¬ 
able C., and it is calculated to contain 2,750,000,000 of tons 
within reach of human art. 'I'he C. -held of Silesia also, of which 
the limits have not been accurately defined, is known to contain 
333 feet of C. in scams of not less Ilian aj feet thick, and it is 
estimated to contain an attainable supply of at least 50,000,000,000 
of tons. C. also is worked largely in Saltoiiy, and Austria like¬ 
wise possesses extensive deposits of both true C. and lignite. It 
is known that Spain and Kussia both contain extensive C.-ficlds 
almost entirely unoi>ened. The C.-fields of N. America cover 
an enormous area, and are rich in workable scams of excellent 
C. In the British provinces it is estimated that there are 8000 
sq. mites of C.-bearing area, some of the scams being of great 
thickncss-'Mjne at Picton in Nova Scotia measuring no less than 
37J feet across. The C. deposits of the U.S. extend over an 
area of no less than 200,000 sq. miles, divided into five scjiarate 
fields. The Appalachian field Ls computed as equal to 65,000 
sq. mites; the Illinois and Indiana field has 51,000 sq. miles; 
Iowa, Missouri, and Arkansas are together credited with 73,000 
sq. miles; Texas has 3000, and the Michigan field is estimated 
at from 12,000 to 15,000 sq. miles. These enormous deposits 
are scarcely even yet broken into, the entire produce of the States 
for 1S73 being .stated at 28,343,964 tons, of which no less than 
22,828,178 tons ■were anthracitic. Professor Oldham reckons 
the C.-ficlds of India to contain 16,000,000,000 of tons. In 
recent years it has been made known by the investigations of 
Baron von Richthofen, that the C.-fields of China extend over an 
area of 400,000 sq. miles, and it is understood that the opening 
up of these vast treasures is about to be undertaken by the 
Chinese Government. 

The extraordinary rapidity with which the annual output of C. 
from British mines has incTe.ased in recent times, ted a few years 
a^o to a species of panic regarding the possible early exnaus- 
tmir of our mineral wealth, and in consequence a Royal Com- 
misrion -was appointed to ‘inquire into the several matters 
relating to C. rn the United Kingdom.' As a result of the 
labours of that commission, we Imve the most accurate and 
rdiabte statistics attainable regarding the limits of the various 
British fields, their available contents, and the rale at which 
they ore being -worked out. The following table exhibits the 
progressive increase of the demand upon our C.-fields since 
rdiabte statistics were first collected, it being estimated that 
the consumption, at the beginning of the century, was about 
10,000,000 tons:— 

ifM, 64,4S3 »o70 I 1865, 98.150.587 I > 873 . 1*7.016,747 

tSoo, 80,042,698 I 1870, 110,431,192 I 1874, 126,590,108 

Tire whole available C. in ascertained C.-fields, according to 
tire report of the commissioners in 1871, including only such as 
. exists within 4000 feet of the surface, and seams of not less than 
' ;Qnft foot in thickness, amounts to 90,207 millions of tons. To 
^S amount they odd as existing under Permian and recent rocks, 
but still udthin She 4000 feet limit, 56,273 millions of tons os the 
I- pridiaUc contents of fields yet unexplor^, making an aggr^te 
«.;«tiHlDsUe ssffiittHt of C. of l|6,48o ndlUons of tons. Lying at a 


I ftepth nurgii^i.f(bm 4000 to to,oo£l feet in dl the fields in« 

I ^uded in the Above''estimste, it is calcuwted there is an addl- 
I tional quantity of more than 481465 millions of tons. But as 
I the internal temperature of the earth increases at the rate of 1* 
Fohr. for each 60 feet downwards from the surface, and as there 
is good reason to believe that it rises in much mors rapid pro¬ 
portion as we penetrate inwards, it is not supposed to be pos¬ 
sible, under any conditions at present known, to work at a depth 
of more than 4000 feet, white at the depth of 10,000 feet the 
heat must be much greater than that of boiling water, and the 
shaft of the pit reaching to that depth would be nearly 2 miles long. 
The total available deposit of workable C. is, therefore, for 
the present 146,486 millions of tons, and of that amount Scot¬ 
land possesses 9843 millions of tons, of which 1800 millions lie 
under the Firth of Forth. Ireland possesses only the insignifi- 
i cant total of 140 milIion.s of tuns, little mo|e than the output of 
I the United Kingdom for one year. In judging of the possible 
! exhaustion of British C.-fields, thiee methods of viewing the sub- 
iect may be adopted. Judged by the annual output at which we 
have now arrived, it is easy to say we have C. which will furnish 
our present rate of supply for somewhat more than one thousand 
years. Taking the alarmist view of the rapid development of C.- 
mining during the past quarter of a century, and supposing the 
demand to continue progressive in the same ratio, we must, ac¬ 
cording to Mr Price Williams and others, exhaust our C.-fields 
in ^60 years. Neither of these view.s take into account the con¬ 
ditions under which the demand for C. lias increased so rapidly, 
nor the probable future of the industry. ‘On the one hand,’ 
say the commissioners, ‘ the rate of consumption may be thrown 
back to any extent by adverse causes affecting our national pro¬ 
sperity, and on the other hand, new discoveries and develop¬ 
ments in new directions may arise to pioduce a contrary effect 
upon the consumption of C.’ They .also point out that long 
before the period of total exhaustion a time of scarcity and dear¬ 
ness would first be reached; that natuially the best and most 
acce&sible seams are first exhausted, leaving only such as are 
more diflicult to win, and of less value. Gradually thus we 
would lose the easy industrial supremacy we now possess through 
C., and instead of exporting, as we do at present, it would ^ 
come cheaper to import C. from America or other fields than to 
work out tire remnants of our own. Other considerations might 
be adduced pointing towards the improbability of the consump¬ 
tion of British C. continuing to increase at the rate of recent ex¬ 
perience. ContincnUal and American fields are lacing rapidly 
opened up, and worked more in proportion to their size than 
hitherto ; improved scientific processes and machinery are yearly 
extracting iiiuch larger proportions of calorific effect from C. 
than heretofore, and there is much less waste in the mjping pro¬ 
cesses. The introduction of improved processes in metallurgy, 
such as the hot blast and the Bessemer process, has already been 
the means of effecting enormous economies, and in almost all 
directions involving the burning of C., great room for other like 
iinproveraents yet exists. • 

Tbe industrial applications of C. do not end with its great 
value os a calorific agent. Di.stilled at a low temperature, it 
yields paraffin and paraffin oils used for illuminating and lubri¬ 
cating, and by applying a higher temperature, C.-gas is pro¬ 
duced, The residual gas-tar and liquor of these processes are 
also of great value, being the -sources of ammoniacal salts in the 
case of the liquor, while the tar yields-aniline, whence the C.- 
tar dyes are produced, the disinfectant caibolic acid, pitch for 
artificial asphalt and other useful products. 

For mining of C. and the regulations of C.-mines, &C., see 
under Mining. 

Ooal'brook Dale, a valley and hamlet in Shropshire, on the 
Severn, which is here crossed by a cast-iron bridge ^ more than ' 
100 feet span, and 40 feet high. I'he dale has a valuable coal¬ 
field, the group of strata enclosing the beds having a thickness of 
from 700 to 8 m feet, and also extensive ironworks. The inhos 
bitants are mainly employed in the foundries and collieries. 

Ooal'flsh {AferUinguftarbonartus), a Teleostean fish includeti 
in the GaHxda or Cod fatrli^ the fry or young of which are known 
as PtxUeys, whilst the adus|s form is also knowm by the name 
of Saitke. The length varies from 10 inches to i m ij^ feet 
the upper parts are of a deep bluish-black colour; in sh[M 
and form it resembles the Whiting (q. v.) very closely. 'Hie 
flesh is coarse, but is eaten salted in the northern parts and 
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illtndt of Scotland. The C. occurs also on thO Amerkan coasts 
and in the N. seas. It is voracious in habits, swallowing aoany 
kinds of bait. 

Coalition Is a term applied in English politics to the union of 


Coalition Is a term applied in English politics to the union of 
two parlies or portions of parties for tne attainment of a common 
end. The most noted C. in British history is that of 1782, when 
Lord North and Charles James Fox, the leaders of opposing 


i.ora iNortn ana (.naries James rox, the leaders ol opposing 
parties, took office in the same cabinet. More recently {1853) 
ihc C. of the Whigs and Peclites in the Aberdeen cabinet is 
iiiemoiuble in connection with the Crimean war. If Mr Disraeli 
is to be believed, ‘ England does not love coalitions ’—perhaps 
because they have never been successful, and rarely honest. 

Coal-Mines, I<aw as to. A coal-mme is legally part of the 
lands within which it is situated; but it may form a separate 
estate. A proprietor may sell the surface of land, reserving the 
coal and other minerals, oi he may sell the latter and reserve the 
former. 

Coal-Mines Re^idation Acts were passed in 1872 for the pur¬ 
pose of consolidating niid amending the Acts relating to mines. 

Under the Act, no boy under ten years old, and no woman or 
girl of any age, is to be employed in any mine to which the Act 
applies below ground. The Act makes regulations regarding 
hours of labour and meals. It also deals with the education of 
boys employed underground. Wages are not to be paid at 
public-houses. Single shafts are prohibited. A daily inspection 
by a competent person of every mine is directed, and a great 
number of regulations are made with the view of promoting 
healihfulness and safety in the coal-mines. See Metalli fekous 
Mines Regulation Act. 

Coal-Tar. See Gas-Tar. 

Ooam'mgs of ships are frames of wood or iron placed round 
hatchways and other openings m the deck to keep out water. 

Ooan'za, Ouan'za, or (luan'za, after the Congo (q. v.) the 
most imixtrtant river of Lower Guinea, Afric.'i, tises in the plateau 
of the interior, and, after a couise o( 600 miles marked by nume¬ 
rous cataracts, enters the sea 38 miles S. of San I’aulo de Loando. 
It forms several islands near its mouth, has numerous tributaries, 

! and is navigable for large boats as far up as the lowest cataract, 
about no miles. See Valdez, Six Years of Travelleds Lije in j 
Western Africa (2 vols. Lond. 1861). 

Coast-Guard, a body of seamen formerly employed by the 
customs dep.artment exclusively to keep a look-out for smugglers, 
but since 1856 under the control of the Admiralty, and liable to 
be called to serve as regular sailors on hoard ships of war. The 
force may be augmented to the number of to,000 at the utmost. 
The coasts of the United Kingdom are divided into eleven dis¬ 
tricts, at each of which there is a district gunship, while there 
ii also a lieadquarters ship. Able-bodied seamen employed in 
the service are divided into three classes—boatmen, commis- 
iioned boatmen, and chief-boatmen ; they receive higli -sea-ptiy, 
free house, rent, and medical attendance, and is. 4d. a day be¬ 
sides in place of provisions. They are drilled in the serving of 
land-batteries, gunboat exercise, and naval gunnery. The num¬ 
ber of the C.-G. on shore, officers and men, provided for in the 
naval estimates for 1874-75 was 4300 ; and the expense of the 
C.-G. service, royal naval coast volunteers, and royal naval re¬ 
serve was 163,311. 

Coast Volunteers, or Boyal Naval Coast Volunteers, 
an attempt, which has not been very successful, to organise sea¬ 
faring men and others, in connection with the Coast-Guard 
(q. V.), but separate from it, specially for the defence of the 
coasts of the United Kingdom. The Admiralty was empowered 
by an Act df Parliament passed in 1853 to raise such a body, 
not exceeding 10,000; to enrol them for five years’ service; to 
hatfe them exercised, on shipboard or on shore, twenty-eight days 
every year j but not to send them on duty beyond 50 leagues from 
the coast, unless at an emergency, when they might be sent 100 
leagues. Their pay, allowance, and rank during active service 
IS the same as that of able-bodied sepmpn. At present, 1875, 
the men enrolled in the C. V. do nmAiUmber loba 

Ooast'ing Trade is the maritime commerce between ports of 
the same country. ' Formerly no goods or passengers could be 
lawffiUy carried coastwise from one port of the United Kingdom 
or Channel Islands to another except in British diips. This 
iSta 


restijiction on foreign vessels has been repealed by 17 Viet c. c 
subject to the Customs Act, 1853, and the tiAt of reti^tion,' 
See Natioation Laws. 

Coatbridge', a town in the parish of Old Monkland, Lan¬ 
arkshire, 8 miles E. of Glasgow, and a station on the Caledonian 
Railway. It stands In the centre of a district rich in minerals, 
and is n^r the great ironworks of Gartsherrie, Summeriee, Dun- 
clyvan,*Calder, and I.angloan. in the immediate neighbourhood 
are upwards of fifty smelting furnaces. C. is one of the most 
thriving towns in Scotland, ine pop. having increased from 1599 
ill 1841, to 13,624 in 1871. 

Coat of Anna, a garment worn in the knightly exercises 
and actual battles of the middle age.s, embroidered with the 
armorial insignia of the wearer. It was made of velvet, fur, 
cloth of silver or of gold, and descended to the knee. The 
phrase is applied in modern heratdiy to the insignia alone, on 
whatever field they are emblazoiied. See Heraldry, Shield. 

Coat of Mail, a suit of armour made of plates or scales of 
metal, or of linked rings, which was worn in the middle agea 

Co'balt is a steel-grey metal, occurring in small quantities in 
the free state in Meteoric Iron (q. v.), in combination with arsenic 
as tin-svhife C. (CoAsj), with arsenic and sulphur as C. glance 
(CoS As), and with arsenic and oxygen .as C. bloom (3C0OASJO3) j 
it is also present in many copper 01 es. Before the discovery by 
Sclicurer, in 1540, of the beautiful blue colour which oxide of 
C. impaits to glass when fused with it, curopounds of the metal 

E ossessecl no value, and their pre.scnce in the mines was altri- 
uted by the supcistitions German miners to a malevolent riemon 
or kobolJ, who was supposed to have placed them tlicre instead 
of the useful ores which they resemble in appeaiance ; it is Aom 
this curious .superstition that C. derives its name. Metallic C. 
\va.s isolated by Brand in 1773. If "'“7 be obtained by strongly 
igniting oxalate of C. It is lianl, very infusilile, and magnetic, 
and in its chemical propertic.s and compounds resembles iron. 
Its atomic weight is 59, and the symbol for its atom Co. Chloride 
of C. (CoClj) is a red salt, obtained by dissolving oxide of C. in 
hydrochloric acid ; its solution is employed as a S^'mpatketic Ink 
(q. v); nitrate of C. Co(NOj), is piepared in a similar manner. 
C. has tw’o oxides, the protoxide CoO, and the sesqui-oxide 
CojOj; the latter is used for staining glass and porcelain, and 
is obtained as a black pow.ler by precipitating chloride of C, by 
a solution of bleacliing powder. When C. ores which have been 
previously roasted are fused with sand and pearl ash, the oxide 
of C. produced by roasting the ore dissolves in the glass formed 
by the peail ash and sand, with a magnificent blue colour, whilst 
nickel, copper, iron, &c., also present in the ore, collect at the 
bottom of the vessel in which the fusion has been made in a 
metallic mass called speiss. The blue glass when finely levigated 
forms smalt or C. ultramarine, whilst from the speiss, nickel is 
extracted. Zaffre is an impure oxide of C., obtained by roasting 
C. ores with sand. ThenanTs blue is prepared by igniting a 
mixture of freshly-precipitated alumina and c.-irbonate of C, or 
of the phosphate of alumina and C. Rinman's greett is obtained 
hy evaporating a mixed solution of nitrate of C. and nitrate of 
zinc to dryness, and calcining the residue. 

Ooban', a town of Guatemala, Central America, on the Rio 
Dolce, 55 miles N. of Guatemala. It lies in a region rich in 
sugar-cane plantations and in tropical fruits. Pop. (mostly 
Indians) 14,000. 

Cobbett, William, an English political writer, bom' olh 
March 1762, at Fomham, in Surrey, was bred to work on his 
father's farm. In 1783 he enlisted in the 54th Foot and went 
to Nova Scotia ; while there he tawht himself constantly, and 
rose to the rank of sergeant-mmor. Discharged in 1791, C., after 
spending a few months in Paris, settled in Philadelphia a* 
bookseller and pamphleteer. Here he wrote in the bitterest 
manner against free thought, free Institutions, Ac., and wa#. 


received with considerable attention by public men Ktt’d 
party, he started first a daily paper colled the 
and then the Weekly Register. His influence may he .mertti 
from the fact that Windham stated in the Honse ot Comm.oiu 
that C. deserved a statue of gold. By his oUctastoih' ttr.Uii^ 
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tfcatj of Awkns ht eontr%utod to the rupture with Francet « In 
1803 he euddenly yrent over to the RedicM side of politics, eioier 
because he wm slighted by Pitt or from cottvictio&. This led to 
more than one Tory prosecution followed by fine and imprison¬ 
ment In 1817 his Ikuopenny Tract alarmed the Government 
into passing the ‘Six Acts,’ end C. retired for two years to 
America, vimere be studied ^riculture, and drew certai fljp nclu- 
sions on ‘cottage and farm economy,’ which, on his nljiim to 
England, he tried unsuccessfully to realise on two farms.'* In 
182$ appeared his History of Ihe Reformalion in England and 
Ireland, which, with his legacy to Parsons, expresses his opinion 
that the transactions in Church property at the Reformation were 
fraudulent, and that the original Catholic endowments should be 
restored to educational and charitable objects. C. was now a 
popular leader on social and economic, os well as political, ques¬ 
tions, as may be seen in his Advice to Young Men and fVomen, 
Poor Marts Friend, Rural Rides, Emigranfs Guide. As the 
Reform Bill drew near, the political interest became predominant. 
C. was once more prosecuted for some intemperate language, in 
which, in the Register, he had defended the burning of thresning- 
macliines by the distressed labourers (Luddites) as leading to the 
reduction of tithes. Returned to the House of Commons for 
Oldham in 1832, he sat there for three years. He died at his 
farm of Ash, near t'arnham, l8th June 1835. The rugged inde¬ 
pendence and energy of C.’s character were somewhat marred 
by an inordinate vanity, which led him to regard himself as one 
of the leading men in Europe of Ills time, and by the pperhcial 
knowledge of social and political institutions, which is so often 
the bane of self-educated men. He is acknowledged to be a 
master of plain, forcible prose; and the warmth of his public and 
private afiections and his substantial honesty have not been seri¬ 
ously questioned. C. is seen at his worst in his conceited His¬ 
tory of George IK See an admirable essay by Professor Thorold 
Rogers. His son, John IXorgan C., published a complete 
collection of his Political Works (2d ed. 9 vols. Lond. 1848). 

Gobden, Bicbard, an English politician, bom at Dunford, 
near Midhurst, 3d June 1804, was the son of a small gentleman 
farmer. In 1838 he abandoned his career as a calico-printer in 
Manchester (which had been rapidly successful) that nc might 
devote himself and his fortune to the Anti-Corn Law agitation. 
He seconded Mr J. B. Smith’s celebrated motion before the Man¬ 
chester Chamber of Commerce, and for nearly six years attended 
the Inner Council of the League, which met twice a day at New- 
all's Buildings, Market Street, Manchester. It was C. who gained 
over many of the Chartists and the clergy, and who founded the 
Anti-Com-Law Conference, which sat in the Palace Yard to watch 
the Free-trade motions in Parliament. At Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden, and at the great centres of Protectionism through the 
country, C. and Bright, during the memorable year of 1843, 
seeniM to carry everything before them, until the Times itself 
declared (18th November) that the ‘League was a great fact.’ 
In the meantime C. had been, in August 1841, returned to Par¬ 
liament for Stockport, and took part in the debates on Mr C. Vil- 
lier’s annual motion, ‘ that all duties payable on the importation 
of corn, grain, meal, and flour do now cease.’ In 1844 he brought 
forward Eis motion for a select committee to inquire into the 
Effects of protective duties on imports in the interest of the 
tenant fanners and farm labourers of the country. He was re¬ 
plied to by Mr Gladstone. After the triumph of his principles 
m 1846 (a triumph which Sir R. Peel stated in Parliament to be 
mainly due to C.’s efforts), he was returned unopposed for 
the W. Riding of York, which he represented till 1857, when 
he was rejected by his constituency for having offered what was 
considered at the time a factious opposition to Lord Palmer- 
aton. In 1859 C. was chosen by Rochdale. In iSdo he carried 
though the Commercial Treaty with France, was offered a 
baronetcy and a aeat in the Privy Council, but declined these 
honours; soon after fell into bad health, and withdrew from 
pioUtieal life. He died 2d April 18^5. C. was an ardent advo¬ 
cate of free trade in land, viz., the abolition of primogeniture. 
Strict tettlemenu, &c.; of financial reform, in which he included 
the en^tltution of direct for indirect taxation, and the conse- 
fiUMt thrawl^ open of all ports; of reduction in the votes for 
Ute tmicesj as involved in his principle of non-intervention; 

natio^, in wthe sense of undenominational, education. He 
Ipt^/agahtst the confiscation of the unarmed vessels belong- 
■.& kl of a hostile belligereut, and against the practice 


of piiblie Ioaa» being negotiated without inquiiy for purposes of 
tyranny and oppression. Although there was no rhetorical art or 


chosen and accurately-stated facts. His FolUktd WrUings were 
published in 2 vols. (Lond. 1867). • 

Oobi'ja, or Paerta la Mar, the only seaport of Bolivia, and 
capital of the province of Atacama, 300 miles N. of Copiapo, has 
an insignificant trade. Pop. 2380. 

Cobi'tis. See Loach. 

Coble, or Gobble, a low, flat boat, with the stem square. 

It is much used by salmon-fishers. 

Ooblenz', or Eoblenz' (the Roman Confuenles), the capital 
of Rhenish Prussia, situated on the Rhine, a| its confluence witit 
the Moselle, is a fortified city of the fust ramc. It is connected, 
for purposes of defence, with the strongly fortified castle of Ehren- , 
breitstcin (q. v.), on the opposite bank of the Rhine. The old 
town is irregularly built, with many of its streets narrow and ill- 
kept, but the new town is well built, and its streets airy and clean. 
The church of St Castor, founded early in the gth c., stands on 
a tongue of land jutting out between the Rhine and the Moselle ; 
other public buildings are the Government-house, the town-hall, 
the king’s palace, and the old castle of the Electors of Treves. 
Theie arc manufactures of linen, cotton, furniture, and japan- 
ware. Vine culture engages the industry of many of the inhabi¬ 
tants. C. is a fice port, and carries on an extensive commerce, 
especially in com, wiite, and iron ; it has also a trade in volcanic 
products for millstones and mineral waters. Pop. (1872) 28,748. 
There were also in garrison 2169 soldiers, and in the castle of 
Ehrenlireitstcin 2488. 

Gob-Nut, a large cultivated variety of the Hazel (q. v.). The 
Jamaica C., or Hog-nut, is Omphala iriandra, a tree of the 
natural order Enphorhiacece. Its white juice, which turns black 
in drying, is used in Guiana and other countries as ink. The 
nut is wholesome if the embryo is extracted; otherwise it is 
cathartic. 

Gob'ra {Naja), a genus of Colubrine snakes belong!^ to the 
section Venenosa, and included in Ihe family Elapidez. The dis¬ 
tinguishing features of the genus Haja are the possession of one 
or two smooth teeth behind the poison fangs, and the power of 
distending the loose skin at the sides of the neck, so as to form 
a kind of movable hood. The Portuguese name of the C (C. 
da capeiio) means ‘ hooded snake.’ This snake, the Naja tripu- 
dians of the naturalist, is one of the most deadly and venomous 
of known serj^ents. It inhabits India, and receives the name of 
‘ spectacle snake' from the spectacle-like mark whicl> exists on 
the back of the neck—a mark wanting in the nearly-allied Hdja 
Haje of Egypt. The C. attains a length of 3 or 4 feet, and is 
coloured of a pale brown on the upper parts, and a lighter tint 
below! whilst the colour is variously marked with blacky and 
exhibits variations. Specimens destitute of the spectacle-mark 
come from the E. Indies. The poison proves fatal to man within 
a comparatively short period. 

Go'burg, or Koburg, capital of the Duchy of Saxe-Coburg, 
Germany, and alternating with Gotha os the residence of the 
Grand Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, is situated on the left bank 
of the Itz. The toivn is mostly old, and not well-built Of Its 
six churches, the most notable is the Moriitkirthe, with a tower 
nearly 340 feet high. The old castle of the Dukes of C., in 
which Luther was concealed in 1530, stands on a height 500 feet 
above the town. The ducal palace was erected in 1549, and Is 
the principal building. C has manufactures of cotton, linen, 
and woollen fabrics, artistic work in marquetry, gold, and silver, 
also bleaching and dye works, breweries, &c. Pop. (1872) 
13,891. Near C. arc the ‘pleasure-castles’ of Rpsenau and 
Kallenberg. 

Ooburg Fnninaula, in the N. of Australia, forms the H.W. 
extremity of Arnhem Land, to the W. of the Gulf of Carpen¬ 
taria, and partly enciosotaYan Diemen Gulf. It is 2n inre^lwr 


Oo'ca, or Cu'ca {Erylkroxylon C), a shrub of the natural 
order Erythrojcylaeect, the leaves of which are extenuvely chewed 
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by miners and traveilers in Peru, mixed with a little unslaked lime 
or the ashes of the Quinoa (q. v.) or of the trumi)et'tree iCeervpia 
peltabt). They have an effect on the constitution analogous to 
that of wine, enabling those using them to bear up under great 
fatigue and hiinger. Respiration, so difficult at high altitudes, 
no longer becomes a labour j the desire for sleep departs, and 
the spirits attain buoyancy unknown before. Taken habitually 
and in large Quantities, C. occasions various biliary and stomachic 
disorders, and eventually ruins mind and body. _ Used to a great 
extent with tobacco, it produces a sort of intoxication. Such, at 
least, is the account given by the native Indians who have long 
been acquainted with its use, and by Spruce, Tschudi, Scherzer, 
and other travellers. Weddell does not, however, think so 
highly of it, affirming that it does not supply the place of food, 
but merely deadens the sense of hunger for a time. Us use is 
now rapidly spreading, not only among the Indians, but among 
the Europeans and other settlers in I’cru. Some years ago it 
was calculated that 30,000,000 lbs. were annually gathered, and 
that the use of the drug w.as indulged in by 10,000,000 people. 
In Bolivia alone about 15,000,000 lbs. are produced annually. 
It is probable that C. owes its peculiar properties to an organic 
base, to which Weddell has applied the name of cocaine, which 
in many of its properties resemmes theine. A tonic wine has been 
made from it, and this, as well as the leaves, may probably yet 
be used as a medicinal agent. 

Gooce'ji, Heinrich, Freiherr von, a very able and learned 
jurist, was bom at Bremen, 25lh March 1644, went to Ixsyden 
to study law in 1667, and to England in 1670. Having acquired 
a profound acquaintance with the subject in all its branches, lie 
was appointed Profe.ssor of the Law of Nations at Heidelberg in 
1672, of Jurisprudence at Utrecht in 1688, and regular Professor 
of I.a.w at Frankfurt on the Oder in 1690. C. was sent on a 
mission to the Hague by Friedrich I. in 1712, and .after his return 
was created a baron of the enipiic and a privy councillor. He died 
18th August 1719. His chief woik is his juns rublici Prudett- 
tia (Frankf. 1695), which was long used as a text-book in Ger¬ 
man universities. Other productions of C. are Anatomia yurts 
Gentium (Frankf. 1718), anA Grotius illustralus (3v(>ls, Bresl. 
1744-48}.—His son Samuel, born 1679, succeeded him as pro¬ 
fessor (1703), but devoting himself to a public career, rose to the 
highest legal position, dying (22d October I 7 SS) High Chancellor 
of the Pi-ussian state. Ife w-as the great reformer of the adminis¬ 
tration of justice in Prussia. His great professional work is 
the Carpus Juris Frideriesanum (Berl. 174^52). Other of his 
svritings are Jus Civile Contraversum, and Novum Systema Juris- 
prudentia Naturalis et Kotnand. 

Oooce'jus, Johann, whose original name was Koch, bom at 
Oretnen, 9th August 1603, was first appointed Professor of He¬ 
brew at Bremen (1629), then at Franeker (1636), afterwards 
Professor of Theology in the same place (1643), finally Pro¬ 
fessor of Theology at Leyden (1650), where he died, 5tli Novem¬ 
ber i6(^. He established a peculiar theological system called 
the fld&al method, founde l on the idea of a covenant between 
God and man, which again was twofold—the covenant before 
the fall (of works), and the covenant after the fall (of grace); 
the latter embracing a threefold economy—prior to the law, 
under the law, and of the gospel; and also a ^hool of biblical 
interpretation, according to which the Old Testament history 
exhibited, as in a mirror, the history of Christ and of the Chris¬ 
tian Church, and which carried on a great controversy in the 
Netherlands during the 17tJi c. with the opposite school of Grotius 
(q. V.). His collected works were published at Amsterdam in 8 
vols. (1673-75, again in 10 vols. 1701), to which was added 
his Opera Anecdota in 2 vols. (1706). See Conybeare’s Bampton 
Lectures (1824). 

Coocinefl'a. See Ladybird. 

Goooin'ia, a climbing cucurbitaceous shrub, common in the 
hedges in India, the ripe fruits of which are us^ by the natives 
in their curries, and the leaves and other portions are also used 
medicinally. 

Cooo'o, Go'coa Boot, or Eddoea^name applied to various 
soecies of^ Coloccuia and Catadiume^trapical and sub-tropical, 
closely allied geneia of plants bcfmging to the natural order 
A raced, the undeiground root, or Corms (q. v.), of which are 
used as food, e.g,, u antiquorum, C. esculenta, C, macrorhita (the 
Taro of the South Sea Islands—q. v.), C. I/imaUntis —the root 
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of which, in addition to its nutritive properties^ ls» when 
stimulant, diaphoretic, and expectorant. The leaves of C, aHH- 
quorum when raw are acrid, but by boiling they lose their acrid¬ 
ity, and are eaten os a substitute for spina^i. The conns of C. 
esculenta are sometimes called Yams (q. v.) in Ute W. Indies, 
Madeira, &c. Leci^ has described curious spasmodic movements 
in its leaves, occurring spontaneously, at irregular intervals, and 
at different periods of the day and night. The quivering was 
sometimes 01 sufficient force to ring litUe bells attached to the 
leaves. M. Lccoq states that C. esculenta i.s quite destitute of 
Stomata (q. v ), and he attributes the phenomenon to the incessant 
pulsation of the imprisoned sap. 

Goccoloba. See Seaside Grape. 

GoccosteuB (Gr. ‘ berry-boned ’), a genus of extinct Ganoid 
fishes, included in the sub-order Ostracosiei, and having the head 
defended by a large ganoid shield, the plates of which were 
covered with small tubercles ; the presence of these latter giving 
origin to the name ‘ beriy-bone.’ A ventral or sternal shield 
also existed, but this latter had probably no connection with the 
upper one. A lower jaw or mandible existed, and this carried 
teeih of small size. The Notochord (q. v.) was persistent, 
but the neural spines of the vcrtebrie, their haemal spines, and 
the fin-rays weie ossified. This genus of fi.slies is exclusively 
confined in Britain to the Devonian rocks. Barrande has, how¬ 
ever, descrilied one from the Silurian rocks of Bohemia. 

Gocc'ulus, a genus of plants of the natural order Menisper- 
macca. A decoction of the roots of C. villosus, an Indian species, 
is used in cases of rheumatism, &.C., and the fiuits supply a kind 
of vegetable ink. 

Gocculua IndicuB, the fruit of the Anamirta Cocculus, a 
plant belonging to the natural order Menispertnacae, a native 
of the E. Indies. The pericarp contains an alkaloid (Menisper- 
mint) which is not poisonous, 'llie seeds are very poisonous, 
of the size of a large pea, and are very bitter. They owe their 
poisonous and bitter properties to Picrotoxin, CiHgOj, a white, 
intensely bitter substance, crystallising in needles. C. I. has 
been used to give bitterness to beer, porter, and ale, but it is 
forbidden by law under very heavy penalties. It is sometimes 
used to destroy lice. In some countnes it is employed to stupify 
fish, so as to render them easily caught. 

Cocc'us, a genus of J/emipterous insects, belonging to the 
sub-order Hemoptera, and forming the type of a tribe named 
Cflccina. From members of this genus the Cochineal (q. v.) and 
Kermes dyes are obtained. Many species infest our hothouses 
under the general name of bugs, and do harm to our plants; but 
it is to the tropical members of the group that we owe our dyes 
and other commeicial products—such as lac, wax, &c. They 
are all minute insects, the males being two-winged, and the 
females wingless, but possessing a rostrum or beaked process. 
The females infest plants, and suck nutriment from them by 
means of the rostrum. The abdomens of the males are usually 
provided with two elongated filaments. The C. acerts is a well- 
known British species. C. cacti, living in the Nopal or Cactus 
opunlia of Central America, furnishes Mexican cochineal. C. 
laeca, of the E. Indies, gives us lac. The females alone appear 
to yield the colouring matter. See Cochineal Insect. 

Goo'cyx is the inferior or posterior terminal portion of the 
vertebial column. In man it consists commonly of four mrii- 
mentary vertebrae, sometimes of five, rarely of three. These 
unite together, and in advanced life the C. unites with the 
sacrum. See Skeleton and Vertebral Column. 

Ooccy'zus. See Cuckoo. 

GochabazaTja, the second largest city of Bolivia, and capita! of 
a department of the same name, on the Rio de la Rocha, is the see 
of B bishop, and has fifteen churches, manufactures of cottolis, 
woollens, leather, saddles, starch, soap, &c., and an active tra^ 
in grain and fruits. Pop. 40,678, C. was founded in 1573, and 
played a conspicuous part in the Revolution of 1815.—The 
detriment of C. is rich In precious metals, and grows cotton, 
sugar, dyewoods, &c. Area 26,481 sq. miles j pop. (i%5) 

349.89a- 

Oo'cbin {kechi, 'a morass’), one of the ffiost prospefous 
ptincipalities of India, in the province of Madras, u bounded 
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N. by Britiih Malabar, S. by Trarancore, W. by Indian Ocean, 
and £. by the Ghauts. Area, 1131 sq. miles; pop. (18^) 
399,060. It is divided into (1) an eastern hill region, clad with 
splendid forests of red cedar, teak, and other hard woods ; (2) 
a tract of plain between these hills and a lagune or backwater, 
which extends along the entire coast, and (3) a strip of land be¬ 
tween this backwater and the sea, covered with cocoa-nut trees. 
The rich damp plains yield rice, pepper, cardamons, gin^, betel- 
nuts, yams, arrowroot, sweet potatoes, &c., while the pmntations 
on the Nelianipathy Hills produce excellent coffee. The revenue 
is 12^.458, being ;^j4,6o 4 in excess of expenditure ; there are 
state schools, which educate up to the university entrance ex¬ 
aminations; roads and bridges are mode and maintained, and 
the present Rajah (Rava Virmah) has established a system of 
forest conservancy. C. is inhabited by a Malayan-speaking 
people, and of its places of worship 2734 are Hindu, 31 Mo- 
nammedan, 8 Jewish, and 108 Christian. It is specially inter¬ 
esting as belonging to the portion of India first visited by Euro¬ 
pean adventurers. The state was under the yoke of Hyder Ali 
and his son from 1776 to 1791, and the first treaty of the Rajah 
with the English was in 1793, when he agreed to pay a tribute 
of;^20,ooo a year, and received a guarantee of all his rights. 

Cochin, a seaport in the district of Malabar, province of Madras, 
British India, and formerly capital of the native state of the same 
name, is situated at the N. point of the narrow peninsula separat¬ 
ing the long coast stretch of backwater from the sea, and has 
some trade in cocoa-nut oil and fibre, pepper, coffer, &c., and a 
considerable industry in shipbuilding. Its fine harbour is injured 
by a bar, over which there is a depth of some 18 feet of water. 
The water is brought from a place 18 miles off, and the mean 
temperature is 78° F. Pop. 20,000, comprising, besides Hindus, 
Arabs, Dutch, Persians, &c. C. was tlie site of tlie first Portu¬ 
guese fort in India, ereeftd in 1503. It was taken by the Dutch 
in 1663, and by the British in 1796. 

Oo’chin-Cbi'na, the Anamese' Empire, occupies a long 
and narrow strip of territory on the E. coast of the Indo-Chinese 
Peninsula, and consists of the inland province of Anam, and the 
maritime provinces of Tonquin in the N. and C.-C. in the S. 
It is bounded on the N. by Chino, on the E. and S. by the Gulf 
of Tonquin, the China Sea, and Lower or French C.-C., and 
on the W. by Siam. Area, 83,190 sq. miles; pop. stated at 
9,000,000. A mountain range runs N. and S., separating the 
inland frem the two maritime provinces. Spurs from this cen¬ 
tral chain occupy much of the area of Anam and C.-C., and 
numerous streams descending from it flow E. through the latter 
into the China Sea. Anam is watered by the Mekong. The 
province of Tonquin is flat, and is watered by the great and 
valuable river Song.koi, which, rising .among the mountains of 
Yunnan, passes through rich alluvial plains in its lower course, 
and falls into the Gulf of Tonquin. The inhabitants are Mon¬ 
gols, Chinese, and Malays, engaged chiefly in the cultivation of 
rice, which is the principal article of food, and in working the tin 
and other valuable mines. The religion is Buddhism, uic form 
of government is modelled upon that of China, and the capital 
is Iliie, on a river of the same name in the province of C.-C. 

Uisnry .—The early history of Anam, by which name the 
empire is always spoken of by the natives, has been said to be 
‘ either a wild fable or a revolting recital of internal war, anarchy, 
and bloodshed.’ Little is known about it with certainty until 
1634, when the Christian religion was introduced into the 
country by Portuguese Jesuits from Macao. In 1778 Warren 
Hastings, Governor-General of India, despatched a mission to 
Anam with the view of establishing commercial relations with 
the empire. A frightful civil war was then raging throughout 
the country. The envoy was inhosjritably received, and was at 
last counselled to take refuge on his ship in the harbour of Hue, 
whence with difficulty he escaped with his life. A few years 
^tiifterwards the French attempteef with greater success to establish 
relations with Anam. A Franciscan friar, usually designated 
Bi^op of Adrian, but whose real name wasJPigneaux de Beltaine, 
and who was of French birth, while prosecuting a Christian mis¬ 
sion in the country, became intimate with the reigning sovereign, 
had an opportunity of affording him signal services which leiTto 
the extension of his soverrignty in Tonquin and Cambodja, and 
thus obtained an ascendancy over his mind. The result was the 
. ratification of on offensive and defensive alliance between the 
Adisinese sovereign and Louis XVL of France in 1787, or im¬ 


mediately thereafter. This treaty, however, led to no results 
materially beneficial to France. In the present century France 
has been more successful. See C.-C., Lower or F&xnch. 

Ooobin-Ghina, I.ower or Erenoh (Basse CochitiiChin^, a 
French colony in the extreme S. of the Indo-Chinese Peninsuia^ 
consisting of tracts of land on both sides of the lower course of 


Anamites and Camboiljans, but embracing over 20,000 Chinese 
engaged in commercial pursuits, and about 600 European civil¬ 
ians. The colony consists of the six provinces of Saigon, My- 
tho, Bienhoa, Vinhlong, Hattien, and Angiang. In the extreme 
N. and N.E. (the province of Bienhoa), Ihe^nd is covered by 
spurs of the mountain range that runs S. thraugh the Anamese 
empire, and by elevated uplands. Ihis hilly district is pro¬ 
ductive in indigo, tobacco, cotton, sesamum, hemp, vegetables, 
earth-nuts, sugar-cane, betel, maize, mulberry-trees, &c. Forests 
of valuable timber trees also occur. In the other provinces of 
tile colony the surface is flat, the soil alluvial and rich, and 
covered by an intricate and widely extended network of rivers 
and arroyas, or channels scooped out partly by nature and partly, 
by human labour. 'Ihe thief river is the Mekong or CamMdja, 

‘ which,’ says Louis de Carnd, ' will bear comparison with the 
noblest rivers of Asia.’ It divides itself into three great branches 
in its passage through the inland districts, and tliese are again 
subdivided into many minor branches, forming a delta 40 miles 
wide by Co miles. Other important streams are the Donnai 
and tlie river of Saigon. All the neater rivers are nkvigable for 
vessels of considerable draught, tnough the sandbars at their 
entrances, over which the water is seldom more than from 9 to 
12 feet deep, are an obstacle to navigation. A vast tract of the 
area of the colony is in rice-fields, and rice is the chief product 
of the country. In 1S73 the amount of rice exported from C.-C. 
was 272,000 tons, or over 50,000 tons more than in the previous 
year. In 1874 the export of rice was 182,120 tons, and other 
exports were cotton, silk, sugar, pepper, coffee, and fish. The 
only great seaport, and the centre 01 commerce of the colony, is 
Saigon (q. v.). The climate is not considered healthy for Euro¬ 
peans. J'hc rainy season, that of the S.W. monsoons, lasts 
from May to October, during which the temperature ranges from 
68° to 86° Fohr. The hottest weather occurs in the months of 
February and March. The administration of government is in 
the hands of a governor and council. 

History .—The connection between France and tho CoeWn* 
Chinese empire dates from the latter part of the 18th c, when, 
in 1787, the King of Anam, in return for services pelformcii, . 
engaged himself by treaty to cede the town and harbour of ' 
Touran or Kwang-han, with the territory belonging to it, to 
Louis XVI. The King failed to implement his treaty by 
the stipulated transfer of territory, but he yielded so far as to 
treat the French representatives with respect, and he extended 
protection to the French missionaries. In the succeeding reign 
the Christians suffered severe persecution at the instigation 
of the King, and many of the French missionaries were 
murdered. Under Tien-fri, who ascended the throne in 1841, 
the persecutions of (he Christians were recommenced, until, in 
1847, Captain Rigault di Gennuilly arrived on Uie shores with i 
demand for the fulfilment of (he treaty of 17S7. His demand 
being refused, he fired into and destroyed five Cochin-Chinese 
junks. The relations of the two powers remained, however, 
unaltered—the Anamese persecuting, the French protesting— 
till 1857, when the Anamese Emperor, Tn-due, fieredy ossaued 
the Christians, and, among others, murdered a Spanish prelate. 
An alliance of France and Spain against Tu-duc was (he result, 
and on the 30th August 1858 a squadron of French and Spanish 
ships appeared before Touran, summoned the forts to-surrender 
within a given time, and receiving no answer, fired and took 
possession of the (own and forts on the following day. I'be 
town and surrounding territory of Saigon was, token by the 
French in 1859, Mytho and Bienhoa in 1861, and VinWng 
in 1863. By treaty datedi%Iay 26, 1862, the King of /juiia 
engaged to pay France an i^emnily of i,ooo,ocx> sterling, to 
cede to that power the three provinces then known as Lower 
C.-C., and to guarantee toleration in religion and commerce. 
Having acquired these three provinces, the first care ^ the 
French governor of the new colony was to secure the peace of the 
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frontiers. To attain this end was a matter of no small difficulty. 
The little kiny;dom of Cambodja, on the N.W. of the colony, had 
for years been ravaged by Siam on the W. and C.-C. or Anam 
on the £. It was evident to the French authorities that tran¬ 
quillity was only to be secured by protecting Cambodja against 
her rapacious neighbours, and thus guaranteeing her indepen¬ 
dence. Accordingly, Rear-Admiral de la Graiidiire was de¬ 
spatched to the Viceroy of Cambodja (then under suzerainty to 
Siam), to inform that ruler that henceforth he was to consider 
himself a tributary to France, and a treaty giving validity to this 
arrangement was ratified between the two powers in August 
1S63. This arrangement naturally and not unexpectedly led to 
complications. The French felt themselves called u]K>n to sup¬ 
press an insurrection of a section of Cambodjans assisted by 
Anamites in 1867, and to prevent the recurrence of similar dis¬ 
turbances, the French governor wrested the three southern pro¬ 
vinces of Lower C.-C.—Vinhlong, Ilattien, and Anglang. Since 
this pcrioil the Ficiich have applied themselves to the object of 
developing their colony. In 1S66 an expedition was organi.sctl 
to explore the course of the Mekong, and to open up a com¬ 
mercial highw.ay by this river between the western provinces of 
China and the great seaports of the French colony. The river, 
obstructed by impracticable rapids, and with an irresistible cur¬ 
rent, was found to be quite unfit for navigation, and thus the 
<lream of making Saigon the seaport of Yunnan and Szechuen 
vanished conclusively. But the resolution to extend I'Yench in¬ 
fluence in Indo-Cliina has not been abandoned, and in further¬ 
ance of this aim the minutes of a treaty with Anam were signed 
on the 14th March 1874, the chief conditions of which were— 
Opening tltree ports in Tonquin ; liberty for Europeans to reside 
therein; liberty to travel in the interior under passport from 
French consul; leave to pass Chinese productions through Ton¬ 
quin ; freedom in regard to the Catholic (Roman) faith ; obliga¬ 
tion that French protection be called upon in case of interiurl 
disturbance. See The Land of the White Elephant, by Frank 
Vincent (1873); Travels in Indo-China and the Chinese Empire, 
by Louis dc Came, member of the commission of exploration 
of the Mekong (1S72). 

Oooh'ineal lasoct {Coccus Cacti), a s]iecies of the Hemipter¬ 
ous genus Cocius (q. v.), which lives 
on the Cactus Opuiitia or Nopal of 
Central America, and on other sjiecics 
of cacti as well—such as the Cactus or 
Opuniia Tuna of Peru, &c. The C. 
I. was first introduced into Europe 
in 1523 from Mexico, but cochineal 
is now produced in the E. Indies and 
Algiers, as well as in Europe. This 
insect is of small size, and of a deep 
red or inulbeny colour. The insects 
scraped from the cacti are killed by 
boiling water and dried in the sun. 
70,OCXS of these small insects go to the 
pound of cochineal. In 1868, Britain 
imported 35 ' 37 S C'vts. of cochineal, 
valued at;^588,6gi. 



Cochineal Insect. 

(«, winded insect; b, wing- 
Icsi female.) 


Cochlea, a portion of the intcnial ear. .Sec Ear. 

Gochlea'ria. See Scurvv-Grass. 

Oochlosper'mum, a genus of small trees and shrubs indi¬ 
genous^ to tropical India, Africa, America, and N. Australia, 
belonging to the natural order Elacaurtiacea: {nixmea:). The 
stem of C. Cossypium of India yields kuteera gum, used as a 
substitute for gum and tr.'igacanth. The cottony substance which 
adheres to the seeds is used to stuff pillows, &c, A decoction 
of the roots is used in Brazil as a cure for ab.scesses, and for 
pains which are the result of falls and other accidents. C. Plan- 
xhoni is a native of Western Africa ; its roots yield a yellow dye. 
C. tisiclorium of .Senegambia also furuisbea a yellow aye^ as well 
as a medicine.used in amenorrhoea. 

Cook, a name applied generall^^ the males of Rasorial or 
Gallinaceous birds, but .sometimj^estricted to denote the male 
of the common or Domestic F^l (q. v.). In the C.-birds of 
most Rasores (q. v.) the ornaments displayed in the form of 
plumes, brilliant lustres, wattles,' and epidermal appendages are 
•cen to greatest perfection. The presence of these appendages 
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is doubtless a mark of sexual difference and selection. See 
Sexual Selection. 

Cockade' {cocarde. Old Fr. coguarde, * a cockscomb,’ then a 
red device in the hat like a cockscomb), originally applied to 
tlie ribbon with which the loop of a cocked-hat was orna¬ 
mented, is a term now used to signify a ribbon, a knot of 
ribbons, of leather, or something similar, worn on the hat 
as a badge of office or a party symbol. The badge of the 
.Stuarts was a white rose, and a white C. became llie symbol 
of their party after the Revolution, while that of Nassau was 
orange, and tlie Hanover C. black—the latter becoming 
common in' this country after the accession of George L 
It was in the iSth c. that these marks of distinction assumed 
military importance, a tuft of grass or corn being worn by the 
soldiers under Marlborough and Prince Eugene. In the War of 
Succession the French C. was white, that of Spain red ; and the 
two colours were blended when the armies of these countries 
were subsequently combined. When in 1789 French citizens 
generally exhibited the ‘red, white, and blue,’ it was partly in 
defiance of an order issued in 1782, which forbade all who were 
not soldiers to wear the regulation white C. of France. 'I'he 
red and blue were added as being the colours of Paris. The tii- 
color has been the badge of the French army since the Restora¬ 
tion, at the beginning of wliicli an iiicil'cctual attempt was made 
to establish the white of the monarchy ns the sole colour. 'I'lie 
Austrian C. is black and yellow; the Prussian, lilack and white; 
the Belgian, black, yellow, and rerl—the shape on the Continent 
being generally a flat disc, and the material generally leather, 
but at times silk or other stuff. On the flat disc the colouis 
arc disposed concentrically. The adoption of the C. by Euro¬ 
pean nations was only the systematising of ancient usage. The 
Plantagenet family w.os named after their .sprig of broom— 
Planta genista ; and the Wars of the Rdfees are so named after the 
badges of Lancaster and of Yoik. 

Cockatoo', the name by which several distinct genera of 
Scansorial birds, included in the family I’siltacidte or Pairots,aie 
distinguished. 'I'he sub-family Cacatu- 
ino! is sometimes formed to include these 
biids, in which—tlie true cockatoos— 
the tail is broad and even, and tlie head 
adorned with an erectile crest. 'I'he 
bill is larger and Ic-s acutely curved than 
in the parrots. These buds are confined 
to Australia and the E. Archipelago. 

'I'he food consists of fruits and seeds, 
and the nests are built in holes of tiees. 

They may learn to speak, but not with 
the same distinctness or fluency as (he 
parrots. The great sulphur-crc.stcd C. 

(C. galerita), the lesser sulplinr-cre.sted 
C. {Plyctolophus or C. sulpkureus), the 
galeated C. {Callocephalongaleatum), and 
the Bankstan C. {Calyptorhynchus Bank- Cockstao (blackX 
sii) of Australia are well-known forms. 

The genera Alicrogfossus of New Guinea is also included in the 
C. family. 

Cook'atrice, a fabulous monster, said to be hatched by a 
serpent from a cock’s egg, and to inflict death Ijy its breath and 
by its look. The word occurs four times in the authorised ver¬ 
sion of the Old Testament, where it evidently means a venomous 
serpent, and is probably identical with the reptile named by the 
Greeks bastliskos. See Basilisk. 

Cockbum (pron. Cdlmrn), Henry, a notable Scottish advo« 
cate and judge, was bom at Edinburgh, October 26,1779, educated 
at the High School and University othis native city, and was called 
to the bar in 1800. After seven years’ waiting for briefs, he was 
appointed Advocale-Depute to the then Tory I.ord Advocate; 
but having, through his long and intimate friendship with some 
of the chief Liberals of the time, Horner, Brougham, and abova 
all J[effrey, thrown aside the political principles hereditary in his 
family, he was dismissed from the office, C.’s very considerable 
ability, his shrewd common-sense, and his impressive and homely 
manner, began to win him a reputation and a practice—particu¬ 
larly after the introduction into Scotland of jury trial in civil 
causes. In 1831, under the Grey Ministry, he "was made Solicitor- 
General for Scotland, and in 1834 became one of the judges of 
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Cockchafer and Larvae. 


the Court of Session, when he took the title of I-^rd C. He 
died April 26, 1854, at his residence of Boiuly, near Edinburch. 

C. was not a voluminous author, although he wrote some artides 
for the Ediutntrgh Knim, chiefly on law reform. His best- 
known works are his Lift ofyeffrey, published in 1852, and the 
Memorials of his Times, published two years after his death, 
containing glimpses of the Edinburgh society of the time in 
which he lived, This was continued by the publication in 1874 
of his fournai, in 2 vols., a work principally valuable for the 
news gathered by C. of the ‘ Disruption ’ of 1843, which ended 
in the formation of the Tree Church, of the events which led 
up to it, and of the men who took part in it. A volume of C. ’s 
correspondence has also been published. 

Cock'chafer {Melolonlha vulgaris), the name given to a beetle 
of the tribe LamnutlUornes, distinguished by the length and 

size of the leaves of which the 
'v terminal joint of the antenn.e 

is composed. These leaves are 
largest in the male C., and fold 
MV "t* 

V, to the orlenf-e.atcrs. 

vriVrTTs. common in tjeotiand, 

I 1 but occurs in England and Eu- 

/ T % lope. 'I'lie adult feeds on leaves, 

Cockch-iferand Larv*. the larvie feeding on the roots of 

corn and grasses. The C. is of 
a black colour, covered with a downy white substance, and is 
on an aver.igc an inch in length. It spends from three to four 
years in the grub or larval condition, but has nut a long exist¬ 
ence as the adult. The larv* arc very destructive to grasses, 
and occ.asionally immense hordes of these beetles appear in cer- 
biin localities, and devastate the plant-surroundings. Such an j 
invasion occurred in Galway in Ireland in 1688. 

Cock'er, one of the spaniels, nearly allied to the Blenheim 
dog. Its colour is most usually of a blackish tint. The C. is of 
small size, and is cntployed in pheasant-shooting. Its ears are 
pendant, but the tail is not of great length. 

Cocker, Xldward, an arithmetician and caligrapher, was born 
probably in 1631 at Condon, where he died about the year 1677. 
C. was a schoolmaster by profession. 11 is famous Arithmetic was 
published shortly after his death by John Hawkins. C. was 
also the author of a small dictionary, and of a book of sentences 
for writing, called C.'s Moials. 

Cook'ermouth, a parliamentary borough in Cumberland, at 
the confluence of the Cocker and the Derwent, 25 miles S.W. of 
Carlisle. It is a station on the Penrith and Workington branch 
of the North-Western Railway, C. has considerable trade, 
manufactures of woollens, linens, cottons, hats, and hosiery, 
tanneries, breweries, and dyeworks. It returns one member to 
Parliament. Pop. (1871) 6936. The poet Wordsworth was a 
native of C. C., which is a place of considerable antiquity, h.is 
the ruins of a ca.stle built soon after the Norman conquest. 
There is a fine promenade a mile long on the N. bank of the 
Derwent, with the old castle at one end and wooded cliffs at the 
other. 

Oock-I'igllting’ is now prohibited by Act of Parliament, 
under a penalty of for each day that the offender has been 
connected witli it 

Cockle {Agrastemma), a genus of plants of the natural order 
Caryophyllatea, allied to Lychuis. The com-C. {A. Githago) is 
a frequent and troublesome corn-weed in some parts of Britain 
and all over the continents of Europe and America, but is origin¬ 
ally a native of Europe or the W. of Asia. I'he seed is still 
sold for medicinal purposes in Germany under the name of Hack 
eummin. 

Cookie {Cardium), a genus of I.amellibnmchiate mollusca 
included in the family Cardiada, the members of which possess 
equivalve shells of heart shape, with radiating ribs; the mantle 
is open in front, and the syphons are short. The foot is large and 
sickle-shaped. The common C. ( C. edule) is a well-known edible 
mollusc of onr coasts. It is enabled to take leaps of consider- 


moliusc of onr coasts. It is enabled to take leaps of consider¬ 
able extent by^ straightening its foot suddenly, and leaping 
through the impetus tnereby gained. By means of the foot also 
these molluscs bunow in the sandy coasts in which they are 


found. A great many species exist. C, Junoncs is a second 
familiar species. 'J'wo adductor muscles exist for the purpose 
of closing the shell 

Cock'ney (from the Fr. coeagne —* Pays de Coeagne *— ^an 
imaginary land in medteval mrthology where the houses are 
made of cakes; perhaps formed from the L^t. coquinus, from 
coquere, ‘ to cook ’), was a name given to the luxurious inhabi¬ 
tants of Ixindon, as opposed to the less efleminate denizens of the 
country. ‘The King of Cockeney’— i.e., of London—occurs in 
some verses ascribed ta Hugh Bagot, Earl of Norfolk, in the 
time of Henry II. ‘The I.and of Cockaigne’ is applied in a 
popular satire of the 13th c. to a Fool’s Paradise for monks, 
in which the pleasures ate all sensual 

Cock of the Plains (Tc/ras urophtu/anus), a species of 
grouse inhabiting N. America. It is the lirgest member of that 
laniily found in the New Woild ; but is smaller Own the Caper¬ 
cailzie (q. v.). The plumage is of a general yellowish-brown 
tint, the under parts Ijcing white, whilst generally it is mottled 
with dark tints. The males have bare sacs on the neck, which 
they can distend at will. C. occurs in California and Columbia.. 
Its flesh is bitter, owing to the bird feeding on certain herbs 
{^l/temisia, ficc.). 

Cock of the Rook (Rupicola aurantia), a Denlirostral (/»• 
sessores) bird, belonging to the Manakin family and so 

named from its possessing a singular double crest of feathers ris¬ 
ing from the sides of the head, whilst the upper tail-coverts give 
the bird the appearance of a cock-like tail It inhabits Guiana. 
Its colour is a fine orange, with the wing-gills and tail black. 
Another species (R. Peruviana) is found in Peru, 

Cock of the "Woods. See Capercailzie. 

Cook'pit, a theatre in which gamecocks used to be ex¬ 
hibited fighting. The room in which Her Majesty’s Privy 
Council meets at Westminster is so called, because it was built 
on the site of the C. of the palace at Whitehall In nautical 
language, the term is applied to a place under the lower gun- 
deck, containing the rooms of several junior officers; here the. 
surgeon keeps his medicine-chest, and attends to the wounded. 

Gock'roach {Blatta), a genus of Orthopterous insects belong¬ 
ing to the Cursorial section of that order, and included in the 
family Illattina. All the legs are formed for running; the head 
is cpnccaled beneath the thoinx; the feelers are long and bristle- 
hke ; simple eyes or ocelli are generally wanting ; wings may be 
wanting in the females only, or in both sexes; the hinder wmgs 
fold up fan-wise, the front wings forming elytra or wing-covers; 
spines exist on the tibix, and the tar.si are five-jousted. The 
liody is flattened and ovate, and the abdomen is terminated by 
a pair of jointed appendages. B. orienlalis is the common C. or 
black-beetle, found in great quantities in many bouses. The 
wings in this species exist in the males only, and are rudimentary. 
These insects arc supposed originally to have been imported 
from India. They occur also m ships, a second species, B. 
Americana, being found in the latter habitations. They arc of 
nocturnal habits, devour animal and vegetable matters, and 
exhale a disagreeable smell. B. gignntea is a large W. Indian 
species, also named the Drummer, fiora its making a knocking 
noise in the night-time. The eggs are enclosed in homy cases, 
and are arranged therein in a double row, each egg being parti¬ 
tioned oft from its neighbour. B. Lapponica occurs in Lapland. 

CockB'oomb (Cdosia cristata), a plant belonging to the natu- 
rat order Aurantiaceie, is a native of the E. Indies, and is now 
extensively cultivated in our conservatories, and in the open air 
in warm localities, 

• 

Cockafoot Oraas (Daclytis), a genus of grasses, of which one 
species, D. glatnetala, the common C., is generally dUtributt^ 
over the cooler portions of Europe, Asia, N. America, and the 
N. of Africa. In Britain it forms one of the best of our pasture 
grasses, growing well on most lands, particularly where the soil 
IS loamy or chalky. It is also smtable for growing on boggy, 
soils under course of retlj^ation. In America it is called 
orchard grass. Twentyspecies are described by Steud^ 
Cock’a-Spur Thom. See Crataegus. 

Cook'awain, or Ooxwain (pton, cosn), is the commander of 
a Boat’s crew, and steersman ot the boat. The tosn's whistle 
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brin(^ his men together on the shortest notice^ The word is 
formed from the Welsh cvxk, ‘ a boat,’ and ' nuain,' properly a 
servant, but here the petty officer in command. 

Oo'ooa, Oaca'o, or Oo'co {,Theobrema C,), a tree belonging to 
the order Hytineriacox, from the seeds of which the drinks called 
^ C. and chocolate are prepared. It is a 

native of Mexico, Demerara, and other 
portions of tropical America, bnt is 
naturaiised in various other tro- 
If Twi countries, such as Martinique, 

^11 Indies, Colombia, the I'hil- 

I ippine Islands, Guiana, the Canaries, 

lA / About the year 1520 the seeds 

Ylir l(\\! I ^ ttilroduced into Europe as a 

* ill lA^ medicinal agent Tlie tree is much 

^ Viiu' branched, and attains a height of from 

yM\Y I 16 to 20 feet on an aver.ige, though 

SrJ \ Vv' I oecasionally it grows to twice that 
^1 licight It produces ovoid fruits, each 
\lA 1 1 which containsTrom 13 to40seeds— 

win w^rvJ commerce. After be- 

^ 09 ^ ing shelled and bruised to pieces, they 
constitute C. nibs. The seeds arc ex- 
Cocoa— <FIower, Fruit, and traded from the fruits by their Iteing 
aiiowed to ferment for some time, 
and then opened by hand, or by being buried in the eaith 
until the pulp becomes rotten, after which the seeds are 
dried in the oiien air or by means of a fire. Tlie last method 
of extracting the seeds produced the Cacao lerr^ot the French 
manufacturers, and is by some considered as yielding the 
best C. In commerce there are two kinds of C., via., Carnc- 
cas C. from Caraccas, and Island C. from Bourbon, Mauri¬ 
tius, the W. Indies, &c., which is less c.sleenied than the first- 
named quality. Most of the C. used in England comes from 
Gnyaquil. It is very nutritious, cliiefly owing to the soft, solid 
oil known as C. butter, whicii foims more than 50 percent, of 
the shelled bean. The rest consists of starch, gum, mucilage, 
gluten, albumen, 4c., and a crystallisable principle called I'keo- 
bromine analogous to Caffeine (q. v.). It is prepared for use in 
various ways. First it may lie prepared as Cliocolatc (q. v,), 
or by grinding up the roasted seeds with their outer shells 
or husks between hot cylinders into a paste, when it is then 
mixed with starch, sugar, &c. This forms common C., soluble 
C., &c., or the C. nibs already mentioned. This latter is the 
purest form of C. The husks are sometimes imported from 
Italy under the name of 'miserable,’ and are used in Ireland and 
Italy for making a thin, though wholesome and agreeable, beve¬ 
rage in favour with the poorer classes of these countries. 

Altogether it is calculated that C. in one form or another 
forms the beverage of about 50,000,000 of people, and that the 
consumption is about 100,000,000 ll>s. annually. In 1867 
nearly 12,000,000 lbs. were imported into Britain. From tlie 
pulpdvhtch surrounds the seeds a kind of spirit is distilled, C., 
as a beverage, is nourishing and wholesome, and is also used as 
a menstruum for administering various medicinal substances, and 
the bml/er it official in the English pharmacopoeia. As an emol¬ 
lient, and as an ingredient for making ‘suppositories,’ it is valu¬ 
able from not becoming rancid, C. mixed with rice, meal, 
starch, sugar, and flavoured with vanilla, constitutes the A’acabout 
of the Arabs. 

Oo'coa-STut, or Oooo-Nut [Cocos nurt/era), a species of palm, 
a native of the Indian coasts and the SouUi .Sea Islands, but now . 
natumlised in suitable situations in most tropical countries. It 
always prefers the vicinity of the sea-shore, though sometimes 
found at a considerable distance inland, It is one of the most 
graceful of its order, often rising to the height of from 60 to too 
fc<!t. in a stem not over 2 feet in diameter. With tiie exception 
of the bamboo, there is perhB|is no plant which is applied to so 
mahy and so varied uses as the C. From the husk surrounding 
the nut, coir or fibre is manufactured, and out of thi.s mats, 
bniihes, caUes, &c., are made. In Southern India and other 
countries the fruits fonn one of the st^es of life. The oil ex¬ 
tracted from it is used in cookery fre:,h. By pressure, 

stearine, used in making candles, cawoe extracted from it. The 
shells are made irito spoons, drinking cupS, lamps, &C. ; when 
burnt furnish an excellent charcoal and lampblack. ‘ Toddy ’ 
is made out of the fresh sap, as already described in the case-of 
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other palms, and vinegar, arrack, and sugar are also some of the 
productf of this juice. The leaves are us^ for thatching houses, 
niaki^ mats, b^kets, hats, 

&c. The terminal leaf bud ^ 

is boiled and eaten as a pot- 
herb. The hard wood is 

used for an infinite variety I 1 ^ 

of purposes, and in this »..■Ad Ml I 

country is familiar under I I I 

the name of ‘porcupine ^ \ 

svood,’ out of which onia- 
mental boxes,&c.,aremade. ^ 

It is even considered that 
the flowers are potent as an 

astringent, the roots as a r~ 

febrifuge, and the milk a.s a _1 '— r~il 

cure for ophthalmia. With , 
this category of uses we 

have by no means exliaustcd Cocoa-nut Palm, 

the list of economic pur¬ 
poses to which the C. ate applied, which are, indeed, almost 
endless. There are about a do/cii other species of Cocos, one of 
tlie most interesting of which is C. butyracea of New Granada. 
From thi.s tiee tcxldy is also extracted, but the method adopted 
is somewhat diffcieut from that employed in other countries. 
The tree is cut down, and a long cavity excavated in the trunk 
near the top; at the end of about three days this cavity is found 
filled with the sap, wliicli constitutes ‘toddy.’ C, coronata, a 
.small Brazilian species has a quantity of starch stored away in 
its loose pithy interior, which is used as food. 

'The Dntble C., the Coco tie Jl/er, Coco de Salomon, Coco des 
Maldives, is Lodoicea Seehellarum. 

Cocoa-lfut Beetle [liatocera ruins'), a genus of Longicom 
Coleoptera or beetles, the larva; of which inhabit cocoa-nut trees 
and eat into the stems. 'The larvae arc eaten by the natives of 
the E. Indies, and are of large, soil conformation. 

Cocoon', the shell or covering of fibrous material in which 
many species of insects are protected during their pupa or chty- 
s.ilis condition. The cocoons of several species are of very great 
industrial importance, especially those of the moth Bomfyx mori, 
or the silkworm, which is the source of all ordinary silk. Several 
other species of moths yield silky fibre used in textile manufac¬ 
tures, the most important of which is the 'Tusseh or Tussur moth 
of India, Anthercea paphia, which spins a large grey-coloured 
C. from which a very strong silky fibre is deriv^. In addi¬ 
tion, the Aiianthus moth, Atlacus eynthia, has l>ecn introduced 
from China for culture in France, and silk is obtained froma hybrid 
between it and the Armidy moth of Bengal, Atlacus ricini. 
Among other valuable cocoons may be mentioned the Moonga of 
Assam, Antheraa assama, which forms one of the principal ex¬ 
ports of that country ; and the Mezaukooree of the same region, 
the Anthercea meeaniootia, from which much of the native dress 
of Assam is made; and the Yama-mai or oak silkworm of Japan, 
Antheraa yamamai, which has been introduced into Europe. 
'There are, besides, numerous other species of Bombyx, Atlacus, 
Antheraa, which yield useful silk Imth In the Old and New 
Worlds. 

Co'cum Oil, a vegetable butter obtained from the seeds of an 
Indian tree (Garcinia purpurea) belonging to the same genus as 
the mangosleen. It is of a pale greenish-yellow colour, and vety 
friable. C. is exported to witain, where it is used in the manu¬ 
facture of pomatum. 

Oooy'tus, a trjbuta^ of the Acheron, in Epirus, and sup¬ 
posed by the ancient Greeks to be connected with the lower 
world. In their raytholMv it was one of the rivers of Hades, 
and is mentioned in the Odyssey. Virgil also assigns It a place 
in Tartarus,_ as with the Pyriphlegcthon flowing into the Acheron. 
The nxune is derived from idkuein, to shriek, to waU. Hence 
Milton’s— 

' Cocjrtut, named of lamentation loud 
He^ on the niefiil Btream.* 

Ood (Gadus Morrhua), a genus of Teleostean fishes belonging 
to the sub-order Anacanthina, and to the family Gadida, s^cn 
also includes the haddocks, whitings, &c. The ventnil' fins are 
jugular in position, that is, exist on the throat beheath the pecto¬ 
ral fina The body is spindle-shaped. The scales are soft and 
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of amitU aize. The median fins are large. The lower jaw ia 
fumUhed with a cirrhus or barbule. Three dorsal and fWo anal 
fins exist. The fishery of the C, forms a source of industry, 
which pvea employinent to thousands of men on the coasts of 
Britain, Holland, Sweden, Norway, Iceland, Newfoundland, 
and el^where. I'he flesh is eaten both in a fresh and salted 
state. The air-bladder and roe are regarded as delicacies, and 
fram the liver is obtained the cod-liver oil which, in tubercular 
and phthisical complaints, is so invaluable a remedy. The 
fishery is carried on by hand-iines chiefly, the bait being cuttlc- 
fisltcs, shellfishes, &c. 

Varieties of C. (rock and red Coexist, and the Dorse (q. v.) 
is sometimes named ‘ Baltic C.’ The average length of the C. 
is 2} or 3 feet, and its weight from to to 12 ibs. 

Oo'da (Ital. ‘tail,’ Tat. cauda\ is a name given to a phrase or 
-passage sometimes added, like a peroialiun, at the end of a 
musical composition. 

Ooda'rium, a genus of plants of the order ZjgUminota, C. 
(Dialiuni) acutifJlium ana C, obittsifoliutn yield the Sierra 
i.eone fruits known as brown and velvet tamarimis, the pulp 
of which lias an agreeable flavour, and is very commonly eaten. 

Code (Fr. ttxie, Lat. codex, older form, caudex). A collec¬ 
tion and chronological arrangement of tiic l.-iws of a state is some¬ 
times so named, Wt this is usually called a Digest; and by a C. 
we generally denote a leg.il system which, though it may adopt 
some existing laws and customs, is founded on principles funda¬ 
mentally new, such, for instance, as are advocated in the Frag¬ 
ment PH Government and other writings of Jeremy Bcntham. 
Koman law was first reduced into a C. by order of the Emperor 
‘Iheodosius, a.d. 438. ’Ibis, under the name of the Theodosian 
C., continued for some centuries to be the oniy authoritative 
compilation recognised in tlic western part of the empire. The 
C. ^stinian, whose autiioiity prevailed in the eastern division 
of the empire, was compiled and finished by Tribonian about tlic 
year 533. It consists of the Institutes, or elementaiy principles 
of Roman law; of the Digest or J'andeets (q. v.), containing the 
opinions of eminent lawyers; of a new C. or collection of im¬ 
perial Comtitutions; of the A'ovels, or supplementary C. Tliese 
form the Corpus ^tris Civilis, as publislied about the time of 
Justinian. They are the foundation of the legal systems of most 
of the states of Europe. 

The old laws of the French monarchy were founded partly on 
Koman law, partly on custom, and partly on ordinances of the 
kings. In leoo Bonaparte appointed a commi.ssion to form a 
scheme of a civil C. 'This was promulgated in 1803-4 as the C. 
Civil des Francois. Under the Empire it was named the C. 
Napoleon, by which name it is still known. To judge of its value, 
we should read reports of the discussions in the French Council 
of State. See Esprit du C, Napoleon tiri de la Discussion, by 
Loertf, and Analyse Raisonnie de la DiscusFon du C. Civil au 
CoHseil d’Atat, by Malville. See also Savigny On the Aptitude 
of our Age for Legislation, translated from the German by a 
barrister, and Rehlrerg Uber den C, Napoleon. In Thibaudeau's 
Memoirts sur le Consulat the original expressions of Bonaparte 
in discussion are preserved. Tiie C. de FroeLdure Civil (1806) 
prescribes the forms of civil process, and the rules of the courts’ 
practice. The C. cTInstruction Criminelle was promulgated in 
tSoS, the C, de Commerce in 1808, the C. Renal in iSio. 
Regarding tlie last, Thibaudeau says ;—‘ Napoleon was absent 
from its discussion. He said that the laws siiould be concise, 
and leave much to the judges and the goveniment in imposing 
the penalty, because,’ he said, 'men have feelings of compassion 
unknown to the law.’ Under the head of FMations des rlgte- 
menis rdatifs aux manufactures, aux eemmeree et aux arts, any 
coalition to lower wages is punishable by fine and imprisonment, 
and Workmen combining to stop a manufactory are to lie punished 
in the same way; leaders in both cases being lubject to severer 
penalties. For comments and strictures by French jurists on 
their criminal C., see De la fustiee Criminelle en France, by 
Bdrenger, and Lepont PrSiminaires sur le C. Penal, by Bavouse. 
For a general view of the judiciary system of France, see Esprit 
des Tnstilntions Judiciairet, by Meyer, and Des Lnstitufions pudi- 
eiairet de fAngleterre eomparhs avec ceUet de France, a des quel- 
quet attires Btais,hy Rev, 

Among mediBeval codes the fullest and best wks that of the 
Catkk Lem, It was initiated by Alaric, King of the Visigoths, 


and enlarged by Ids successors. 'The second was tire Burgun¬ 
dian ; the tliird the Salic Law (q. v.), whose history is some¬ 
what obscure. It dates from the exodus of the French from 
Germany. The fourth or Frisian law dates from tiie times of 
Pippin and Karl Martel. The Asegabuek, a set of Frisian laws, 
was composed about A.D. I 20 a A complete collection of them 
was published by Richthofen (Fries. Rechtsquellen, 1840). All 
these codes ultinuitely merged in the law of the feudal system. 

Cedification is tlic process of forming a C. of laws. It may 
be cither done by public authority, as in the cases of the Codex 
Theodosianus and the Codex Justinianus, or it may be done 
by a private person, as were the codes Grfgorianus and Hermo- 
genianus. Many attempts have been made to procure the codi¬ 
fication of the laws of England, Notwithstanding the earnest 
advocacy of Lord Brougliam, tlicse have hiilierto been almost 
totally ineflectual. ^ 

Co'deine is an Alkaloid (q. v.) present in opium, and was 
first extracted from that substance by Roliiquet in 1832. It ts 
a colourless crystalline body possessing a bitter taste and a 
powerfully alkaline reaction, combines with acids to form 
crystalline salts, and is a narcotic poison. Tlie composition of 
C. is lepresented l>y the formula CiJl.,NO,. 

Codiae'um, a genus of Spurgeworts (Eupkorbiacea) indi¬ 
genous to the Moluccas and islands to the N. of Australia. C. 
ptetum of the Moluccas is often cultivated about houses in that 
country, and used for fences. Tlie leaves are strewed on the 
gtound on festive occasions, and are also used to decorate 
triumi>hal arches. Wlien clicwcd, both bark and roots excite a 
burning sensation in the mouth. 

Codicil (Lat. codUillus, a dim. of codex) is a supplement 
or addition m.ide to a will by tiie Icst.-itor, adding to, ex¬ 
plaining, or altering some part of his foniier disposition. It 
ma^ be written on the same paper as the will, or affixed 
to It, or written on separate paper and deposited In a difler- 
ent place from that in which the will is placed. In gene¬ 
ral, the law relating to codicils is tlie same as tliat relating to 
wills, and tlie same guarantees of signature and attestation are 
required. A man may make as many codicils as he pleases, and 
the last is equally valid witli the finst, if not contradictoiy. See 
\Vn.u 

Codlin, or Codling, a v.'triety of apple, for Iioiling or roast¬ 
ing, and thence deriving its name, wliicli is probably connected 
will] coddle and eauiile, the origin of which again is the Lat. eali- 
dus, ‘warm.’ 

Codling Moth (Pyralts pomona), a moth {Lepidoptcra) be¬ 
longing to the Tortricina trilic. 'riic larva: live in apples (hence 
its name), and destroy mucli fruit. The caterpillars have ten 
feet, and roll up leaves to form a cocoon. The wings are short 
but of broad conformation. 

Codliver Oil is obtained from the liver of the cod, 
torsk, and other members of the Gadidoe family of fishes, 
the chief centres of its production being Newfoundland and 
Norway. Three varieties are known in commerce by the names 
of * white,’ ' pale,’ and ‘ brown,’ the diflcrence in colour arising 
from the various modes of preparation. A fourth and very im¬ 
pure variety, prepared in Norway, is largely used by curriers 
under the name of cod oil. In Newfoundland the process of 
preparation is very simple. The livers are taken, as fresh as 
possible, and well washed to remove traces of gall, &c.; they 
are then heated in a boiler with steam or boiling water till the 
oil rises to the surface, when it is removed, and excess of water 
driven offiby heat. The oil is next strained through cloth ban 
of diflferent degrees of fineness, an operation which.efiectually 
prevents the admixture of solid extraneous matter. C. O. thus 
prepared is almost devoid of smell, taste, or colour, and possesses 
valuable merlicinal properties. In Newfoundland It b worth 
from 5s. to 6s. per gallon. The disagreeable taste and smell of 
ordinary C. O. are partly due to the putrefaction of veiy minute 
pieces of liyer and other solid impurities not removed by fiitra- 
tion. Its proximate constajj^nU are olein, palmitin, and stearin, 
with small quantities of bulrac and acetic acids, and a pecuUw 
Butoance called ‘gaduin.^ When taken internally, this ott 
supplies the system with nutritive fatty matter, and to this dr- 
cumstance its efficacy in the treatment of pulmonary discaieaia 
I to be attributed. 
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Oodogn'o, a town in the province of Milan, N. Italy, near 
the 1*0, 24 miles W. of Pavia, is a railway junction between 
Milan ami Piacenza, has silkmills and linen factories, and an 
active trade in agricultural produce. Pop. 9632. 


long by 10 broad), but sometimes erroneously made to include 
the coast of the Mediterranean. The Lowland Scotch expression 
for disti icts similarly depressed is exactly the same, ' The 
Ilowe of the Mearns,’ and ‘ The Howe of Fife.’ 


Ood'ring^on, Sir Edward, an eminent British admiral, was 
born in 1770, entered the navy in 1783, fought under Lord Howe, 
and at the battle of Trafalgar, in 1805, was captain of the Orion. 
In 1821 he was made vice-admiral, and in 1827 commanded the 
British, French, and Russian fleets which crushed those of Turkey 
and Egypt at the battle of Navarino. Although for political 
reasons he was recalleti, C. continued to be honoured both at 
home and abroad, and in 1837 reached the dignity of Admiral of 
the Red. He sat for Devonport from 1832 to 1839, and died 
April 28, 1851. C.’s son. Sir 'William John Godrington, 
was born 18^, and entered the army as an ensign in the Cold¬ 
stream Guards. On the outbreak of the Crimean war, he was 
made commander of a brigade of the Light Division, took part 
in the battles of Alma and Inkerman, and on the resignation of 
General Simpson, was appointed commander-in-chief of the 
English forces. On his return to England he entered Parlia¬ 
ment as member for Greenwich in 1857, but accepted the 
governorship of Gibraltar in 1859- He was m.ade a G.C.B. in 
1865, and has received various foreign honours—P'rencli, Sar¬ 
dinian, and Turkish. 

Cod'ruB, the last King of Athens, according to the Greek 
legend, reigned about 1068 u.c. The Dorians having invaded 
Attica, the oracle declared that their success depended on the life 
of C. being spared. The Attic King, learning this, entered the 
hostile camp in disguise, and quarrelling with the soldiers, was 
slain. On this the Dorians returned home. The kingly autho¬ 
rity was henceforth abolished at Athens by the Eupatrids, and 
Medon succeeded his father as Archon for life. 

Coefflc'ient (Lat. * together-making ’), in algebra, is one of 
two factors, simple or compound, which together make np an 
expression. Thus, in 4 4 aPe* is the C. of c, 4 of f*, 

4 ab of be*, abe of 4 be*, &c. 

Ccelioom or Cohiom, Metmo, Baron. Van, a great 
military engineer, was boni near Leeuwarden, in Eiieslancl, in 
1641, studied fortification under his uncle Ilernardus li'ullenius, 
Piofessor of Mathematics and ICngineering at Kraneker, entered 
the army at the age of sixteen, and after distinguishing himself 
in various battles and sieges, particularly those of Maestricht 
and Namur, rose to be lieutenant-general and chief director 
of Dutch fortifications, and the trusted engineer of William III. 
Of the towns he fortifi^, Bergen-op-i!oom is considered to be that 
which most unmistakably shows his genius. C., who has de¬ 
servedly been called the Dutch Vauban, died at the Hague, 
March 17, 1704. He wrote several books, of which the Nieinve 
Vestinghouw (‘New System of Fortification,* Leeuw. 1685, new 
ed, 170a) is the best known. It was translated into many Eiiro- 
peaa languages. Sec Nicolas Vpey’s Narraiio de A'ebus Gestis 
Mennonis Cohorni (Franek. 1771). 

Coe^oras, so called from the engineer of that name, are 
small howitzers or mortars, about 4} inches calibre, which, 
being easily moved, and requiring but a small amount of powder, 
were at one time much used in sieges, especially in pouring shells 
into the outworks of a fortress. 

Ooel, a town of British India, in the N.W. province, district 
of Allyghur, 2 miles S. of Allyghur and 80 S.K of Delhi. It 
is a station on the East Indian Railway, and the residence of the 
civil authorities of Allyghur, with which town it is connected by 
a fine tree-shaded avenue. Pop, (1872) 4 S> 4 ° 3 - 

Ooelaltain'tha, literally ‘hollow worms,’ the name formerly 
given to certain groups of parasitic worms or Entosoa,^ belong¬ 
ing to the sub-kingdom A nnuMda or Eehinozoa, and included 
in the oticr NemaUlmia or ‘round worms.' Owen gave this 
name to these groups, in allusion to their possessing a distinct 
body-cavity, and in contradistinction to the Tape Worms (q. v.), 
and others, which possess no alimentary canal or body-cavity. 

, The Autuir «r round worms, ^f,t-on^lus, and Fuaria or 
‘ the Guinea-worm, are illustrative ixamples of C. 

Ooe'le-Syr'ia (Gr. ‘ Hollow Syria’), now known by the Arabic 
name deep plain ’), is properly definM by Strabo 

as the valley between Libanus and Antilibanus (about too miles 


Coenesstho'sis, a term designating undue susceptibility to 
external iinpres-sions. Some persons arc susceptible of slight 
changes in the circumstances of their lives, while others are not 
so. 'I’o some individuals freedom from anxiety, good digestion, 
a bright sun and a dry bracing ur, is the cause of chcenulness, 
exhilaration, or even of joy; while some mental cause of depres¬ 
sion, a slight disorder of digestion or of excretion, or a dull day, 
may cause gloominess and even despair. (Carpenter’s Mental 
Pkysiolo^'.) 

Ooe’nobitea (‘dwellers in n cernobium' from the Gr. koines, 
‘ common,’ and bios, ‘ life’), the name given to monks in the 4th 
c. who lived together in the same dwelling under an abbot or 
head, as distinguished from those who lived alone or solitary, as 
‘ monks ’ (in the original use of the word) or anchorites. 

Coenu'rus, the name formerly given to several of the so-calleil 
Cestoid Worms (q. v.), which are now ascertained to represent 
merely stages in the development of the Tieniada or Tapeworms 
(q. v.) and their allies. 'I'he Cn-nuri are, in fact, the scotUes of 
Taeniada, and if swallowed by a second animal, develop into 
tapeworms. Thus the C. eerebralis found in the brain of the 
sheep, and causing the ‘ staggers' of that animal, when swallowed 
by the dog developcs into the characteristic tajicworm (yWnz 
serrata) of the latter form. The cystic worms exist as cyst or 
bladder-bke bodies, which arc embedded in animals, and attached 
by a short neck and head—the latter being the head of the future 
tapeworm. See also Cestoid Worms and T^eniada. 

Ooe'rulein is a dye recently introduced for dyeing and calico- 
printing, and is obtained by treating Gallciii (q. v.) with con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid at 200“ C. (392' Kahr.). A beautiful 
green colour is produced by dissolving C. in an alkaline .solution. 
In calico-printing this solution and the mordant alumina yield a 
rich green, while iron mordants produce a brown colour; both 
Ayes are fast. On treating a hot aniline solution of C. with 
alcohol and acetic acid, an indigo-blue colour results, which may 
be communicated to wool. 


CofF'ee {CoJjTea), a genus of Rubiacece or Cinchonacta {for 
opinions differ), consisting of between fifty or sixty species, but 
only one of which produces the fruit from 
which by decoction can be made the 
beverage known as C. All are shrubs or 
small trees under 20 feet in height, na¬ 
tives of the tropics—the greater number 
of the species being found in the western 
hemisphere. The most important is Co/- 
fea Arabica, which grows to a height of 
aliout 20 feet, but when cultivated is sel¬ 
dom allowed to attain to more than 10 
or 12 feet. Though now cultivated solely 
within the tropics, the native country of 
the C. shrub is the mountainous country 
at the extreme S. W. point of Abyssinia— 
the word C. being derived, according to 
some, from Caffa, the name of one of the 
Abyssinian provinces ; though it is more 
proliabiy the Arabic quahwah, pro¬ 
nounced by the Turks kahve, whence the 
French caff. From Abysrinla it .was in- Coffea AraWca. 
troduced into Arabia, and from Arabia 
to Batavia, about two centuries ago, by the Dutch. Whether 
it was the Dutch or French who first introduced C. into the 
western hemisphere is a disputed point, but at all events it 
IS agreed on every hand that all the C. now imported from 
Brazil, Central America, the W. Indies, &c., is the progeny 
of a single plant, most probably derived from the Botanic 
Garden at Amsterdam, into which it was introduced from 
Batavia. Its use as a beverage soon spread among Eastern 
nations, though at first it was opposed by the priesU^ on the 
ground of its being one of those intoxicating beverages forbidden 
by the Koran. In 1652 the first C-shop was established in 
London by a Greek named Pasquet, the servtfbt of an English 
merchant—a Mr Edwards, who had got acquainted with the 
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beverage in the E., bnt who, to save himself from the annoyance 
of visitors anxious to taste the new drink, established his servant 
in a house where it could be bought. From this date the use 
of C. rapidly increased, and spread into the European con¬ 
tinental countries, where it is now more used, and prepared 
to greater perfecHon, than in Britain. At the present time 
the consumption in Europe and the*U.S. alone is estimated 
at 900,000,000 pounds—the greater part of this being from 
Brazil, though most of the C. consumed in Britain comes from 
Ceylon. In 187a there were imported into Britain 166,269,053 
lbs., of which 31,173,555 lbs. were retained for home consumption. 
The duty on this import was 14s. per cwt. for raw, and 2d. per 
lb. for roasted beaiui. The consumption for the whole world is 
estimated at 720,000,000 of lbs. Of this, the U..S. consumed the 
greatest quantity, and Britain the least. Alter the berries are ripe 
tliey are gatherecl, and deprived of their outer pulp by machinery, 
then steeped in water to remove all mucilaginous matter, after 
which the parchment-like covering of the seeds is removed by 
means of a mill and a winnowing machine. They are now roasted, 
the heat not only reducing the berries to one-balf their original 
bulk, but also causing the development of a volatile oil and a 
peculiar acid to which the flavour and aroma of the C. is due. 
In Sumatra audotlicr of the Mahay islands, an infusion of the 
roasted leaf is used, under the name of C.-tea. It is said to 
contain a large quantity of Caffeine (q. v.), which constitutes the 
active principle of the C., and it is probable that the use of 
the leaf may extend. In Central Africa Speke describes tlic 
natives as chewing the C.-beaiis instead of making a decoc¬ 
tion of them. The physiological effect of C. is that it acts as a 
stimulant to the brain, causing sleeplessness, and is accordingly 
used as aii antidote to narcotic poisons. According to the most 
widely received belief, it acts like tea as a soother to the vascular 
system, and by preventing waste of the tissues of the body, enables 
it to support life on a less quantity of food than would be other¬ 
wise required for the mninieiiance of animal existence. Cocoa 
(q. V.), Paraguay Tea (q. v,), and other beverages which have a 
similar effect on the system, ahso contain a principle analogous to 
caffeine, but ncillier Chicory (q. v.), nor any of the numerous sub¬ 
stitutes for C. do so, or have any pretensions to act in a similar 
manner on the system, except that they supply to the palate a 
sensation not unlike that of C- For instance, what is called 
Swedish C. is Ihe seeds of Astragalus hatieus, 

Essatce C. is a very coiiccnlr.ated infusion or decoction, 
mixed with extract of chicory and burned sugar unitl it is of the 
consistency of molas%s. A tcaspooiiful, mixed with boiling 
water, makes a useful substitute for the legitimate decoction of 
the ground C.-beans. The name Wild C. is given in the W. 
Indies to faramea odoratisstma, Zuelania Icelioities, and Eugenia 
disiicha, 

Ooffee-Bean-Tree, or Coffee-Tree, Kentucky. See 
Gvmnocladus. 

Ooffee-Bug {Lecanium coff'etr), a genus of Ilemiptera 
(Homoptera) belonging to the family Ceccidai, aiul so named 
from its destructive inroads on the coffee plantations. Ceylon 
has particularly suffered from its ravages. Lecanium llkis is 
an allied species which lives on the Ilex or evergreen oak of 
the Mediterranean coasts. The red ants are in turn destructive 
to the C.-B. 

GofTar (Fr. eoffre, 'a chest;’ Gr. kephtnos, ‘a basket’) is 
the name given to a casket for keeping jewels and other valu¬ 
able articles; the term being sometimes applied to a chest. 
In architecture, it denotes a deep panel in a ceiling, the same as 
a caisson ; in fortification, a particular kind of eaponstiire. See 
Caisson, CAroNNifciut. 

Coffer-Dam, a water-tight enclosure within which the foun¬ 
dations for a bridge abutment, quay wall, or other such struc¬ 
ture may be excavated and the masonry built. A C.-D. com¬ 
monly consists of two continuous rows of wooden piles driven in 
^e ground, and left suffictenlbr long to reach above high-water 
mark. The rows are several feet apart, and the space between 
them is filled with clay puddle, so as to make a thick wall im¬ 
pervious to water. Ihe water is pumped from the enclosed 
space, so that excavation and erection can go on within it, with¬ 
out-the use of divers, at all states of the tide. Of late years 
cast-iron has isP a number of instances been used with success 
instead of the wooden piling. 


CoATixi, a chest or boa,Jn which a dead body is interred. 
The word is probably derived from cephimu, a lAtinised form of 
the Creek kophims a basket ’), though it must be noted that no 
such use of kophincs was known to the ancients themselves. In 
the East at the present day a dead body is consigned to the 
earth wrapt merely in a cloth or * winding-sheet,’ which Moham¬ 
medans express by the Arabic word kafan, and it is probable 
that to it our English word is to be traced. In early times 
the bodies of persons of distinction were deposited in coffins, 
and when Joseph died, * they embalmed him, and be was 
ut in a C. in Egypt.’ The Egyptians enclosed embalmed 
odics in cases of cedar, which are still found in a state of 
almost perfect preservation, from the dryness of the rock tombs 
wliere they were deposited. Coffins of wood and burnt clay 
have lieen found at Athens; and while it was customary for the 
Greeks to burn dead bodies, recent investigations seem to 
prove that burial of unbuint corpses in coffins was equally 
frequent Among the Romans, too, inbumoiion in coffins of 
wood and stone was practised. Pliny mentions that a kind of 
stone found near Assos in Troas, was made Into coffins which 
speedily consumed the corpse. (Sec Sarcophagus.) I'hekistvxn 
or C. of the ancient Britons was formed of rough slabs of 
stone; during the tenth and two following centuries, stone- 
coffins were in common use in Eiighind, and towards the end of 
that period they were employed in the interment of monks, 
whose bodies before that period were laid in the earth. Conins 
both of lead and wood, belonging to the Old English and later 
periods, have also been discovered, those of the Templars found 
in the Temple Church in London being of the former material. 
The present inode of sepulture in closed coffins has recently 
been condemned on sanitary groumls, retarding, as it does, the 
resolution of the body into its coinpoiicnt elements, and the ques¬ 
tion of adopting cremation has been openly discussed. As a 
compromise between the two modes, Mr Seymour Haden has 
suggested the use of coffins of basketwork and other easily 
perishable materials of open construction, which will accelerate 
the dissolution of the body, by freely admitting air and moisture, 
and in cases of deatli from uifectious di$ea.se, he has proposed 
to use a double basket case, the intermediate space being filled 
with charcoal powiler. 

Coffin also signifies the raised crust of a pie, and in this 
sense it is frequently used by Shakespeare ; ancl the whole hoof 
of a horse’s loot above the coronet is so named in veterinary 
practice. 

Cogg'eshall, a market-town of Es.sex, on the Blackwater, 
40 miles N.E. of Ixnidon, and 10 W. of Colclicster, & a 
si.ition on the Great Eastern Railway. It is connected with 
f.ittle C. (pop. 367) by a bridge across the river, and contains a 
beautiful cliurch, St Peter’s, restored in 1868, a grammavscbool, 
endowed by Sir Robett Hitcham, a mecbanics’ institute, a 
public library, &c. Its manufactures are chiefly silk, velvets, 
patent isinglass and gelatine. In II42 King Stephen here 
founded a Cistercian abbey, part of the ground-plan of which 
was discovered in 1865. Pop. (1871) 2916. 

Coggia’s Comet, the last comet visible without telescopic 
aid to our earth, appeared in the sumiper montlis of 1874 *6 the 
northern hemispbeie. The nucleus was bright and well-marked, 
and the tail could be traced for a considerable distance in the 
sky. Tietjen, Schulhof, and Geclinuyden have given calcula¬ 
tions which all agree in assigning to it a great length of revolu¬ 
tion, the period deduced by the last being 10,445 

Cogn'ac (I-at. Cogniaatm, ‘the corner of the water;’ Fr. 
coin, Lat. cuneus), an old town in the depaitment of Charente, 
France, on a height overlooking the plains of the Charente 
river, 20 miles W. of AngonI^lne. It gives name to the famous 
brandy, of which it exports >£3,600,000 worth annually, and has 
also large manufactures of leather, linseed oil, and pottery. There 
arc two important fairs held here in May and November. C.‘ IS 
the birthplace of Francois L, and its only historical building is a 
ducal chateau, now converted into a store. Fop. (1872) I2;y6i, 

Cog'nate. See Agn^e. 

Cog'nition, or Cog'nneing, is a process in Scotch law ftt 
inquiring into (he mental condition of any one suspected of 
being irbotic or insane. See under Briet^ Briev* of Idiotiy 
and Furiosity, ^ 
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Cegnitian anH Sale is, in the law of Scotland, the name given 
to a process before the Court of Session, at the instance of a 
Pupil (q. V.} and his Tutors (q. v.h for obtaining a warrant to 
sell the whole or a part of the pupil's estate. 

Ccgnitionie Cauta .—In Scotland, when the creditor of a de¬ 
cease proprietor brings an action against the heir to constitute 
(he debt against him, and the heir renounces the succession, 
the conrt will give a decree for the debt. This is called a 
tlecree C. C. 

Cognition ami Satine is, in the law of Scotland, the form of 
entering an heir in burgage property. 

Oogn'izanoe, a name given rather indefinitely to a distin* 
guishing mark in heraldry, ^ee Baoue and Crest. 

Cognosoen'ti (Ital, form of the Lat. cognoscentes, ‘ knowing 
. ones’),'critics in matters of art, whose intm/leJge, genuine or 
otherwise, is their title to the function they .isbuine. 

Gogno'vit Actio'nem, an English law-term, indicating the 
written confession of a defendant that the cause of action against 
him is just. Judgment may then proceed on the C. A., and exe¬ 
cution follow according to the terms agreed to in the writing. 

■ Oohabits'tion, in the law of Scotland, means the living 
togetlicr of a man and woman as husband and wife. It may 
constitute marriage as implying contract. See Contract, 
Marriage. 

Oolxeir or Oobeir'ess, one of two or more persons among 
whom an inheritance is divided. See Succession, Copar¬ 
cenary, Common Tenancy, ice. 

Oohe'sion, that property of a homogeneous portion of matter 
on which depends its resistance to any straining or disrupting 
force. It is tnus distinct from Adhesion (q. V.), which is a similar 
..molecular attraction subsisting between two different portions of 
matter in contact. Both seem to be superficial attractions, inde¬ 
pendent of masu, and quite inapiprcciablc at sensible distances. 
C. is most strongly marlte<l in solids, and its experimental detcr- 
, mination in the case of material used for purposes of construction, 
is of the greatest importance in practical engineering. Liquids 
possess the same property, tliough to a less extent, otherwise 
they could not hold together as drops. Further, all the curious 
phenomena of Capillarity (q. y.) are due to the simultaneous and 
mutual action of C. in tlie liciiiid, and adhesion between the liquid 
and some other kind or kinds of matter. The so-called C. and 
suliiittrsion figures of Tomlinson are also capill.\ry phenomena, 
which are best noticed here, and are thus produced. When a 
drop of liquid is gently placed on the clean surface of a specifi¬ 
cally heavier liquid, the former is observed to spread out accord¬ 
ing to a definite pattern, which is different for each pair of liquids, 
thus suggesting, as Tomlinson pointed out, a method of analysis. 
This Is a C.-figure. Submersion-figures are formed by the 
gradual sinking of a liquid through a specifically lighter one; and 
some df these are extremely beautiful and regular, the vortex 
ringf produced in many instances being singularly perfect It is 
a common error in popular science to say that gases have no C., 
bnf'even possess among the particles a repelling action. Such 
an hypothesis, however, is of absolutely no use in the molecular 
theory of gases, and adds a complexity which is not to be desired. 
C. acts between the particles wAen they are suffieUntly near, but 
owing to their velocities at collisions, these particles rebound al- 
Inost instantaneously, so that the cohesive farces act during a 
. 'practically indefinitely short time, and are not sufficiently great 
to overcome the energy of motion of the particles. 

When a solid is heated it generally expands, the molecules being 
driven further apart, and consequently the cohesive forces dimi¬ 
nished in intensity. At length the solid melts, and the molecules 


'application of more heat, however, the fluid expanding becomes 
mote mobile, expands, and the molecules get more active, till at 
last their velocities become so great that the efiects of C. are 
tio longer evident—the liquid beco me a gas. Thus, though in¬ 
crease of temperature has a powerfuif^ect upon cohesive mrees, 
it seems .to be only because the disrances between the molecules 
and their velocities are increased; but it affords an ugument in 
favour of the energy-nature of heat, placing it in the same cate¬ 
gory with motion. 
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Ooliort, a division of the legion, in the ancient tloman 
armies. There were always ten cohorts in a legion, and daring 
the republic these were au equal to each other. Hence the 
strength of the C. varied with, that of the legion, and ranged af 
different periods between 300 and 600. Under the empm the 
first C., which had charge of the eagle, wag twice as. Strong as 
each of the other nine. The word was sometimes loosely used 
in the general sense of battalion. 

Oohvme' Oil, a valuable oil obtained from the kernels of a 
Brazilian palm, Attalea cohune. 

Ooif (Fr. eoiffe^ a head-dres.s, from I..at. cofea^ used by For- 
tunatus), a defensive hood which was worn as a portion of a 
soldier’s armour in the middle ages. It was sometimes con¬ 
tinuous with the hauberk, and sometimes separate. The name 
was also given to a covering for the head, especially of the ton- 
sure, worn by Roman Catholic priests. In legal language, it 
is the cowl or cap worn by serjeants-at-law—a relic o? the 
ecclesiastical character of lawyers. To become a serjeant-at-law 
is the same tiling as to attain the Degrees 0/the C.; after which 
a barrister leaves the Inn of Conrt which called him to the bar 
to become a memlier of Serjeants’ Inn. 

Coimbatore', the chief city of a district of the same name, 
in the province of Madras, Briti.sh India, on the left bank of the 
Noycl, a tributary of the Cauvery, on an elevated and dry situa¬ 
tion on the southern declivity of the Neilgherries. It is very 
healthy, as from its proximity to the Palgatcneri, a depression tra- 
versing the Western Ghauts from E. to W., it is ventilated botli 
by the N.E. and S.W. monsoons. C. was taken by the British 
in 1783, and again in 1790. Pop, I2,00o.—The district of C. 
h-ts an area of 04‘jo sq. miles, and a pop. (1S72) of 1,430,738, 
of whom 1,386,915 are Hindus, and 15,549 Christians. It com¬ 
prises a portion of tlie Neilgherries, one peak of which is 900a 
feet above the sen-level. The remainder is an undulating table- . 
land of no great elevation, great part of the soil being fertile, and 
producing cotton, rice, and tobacca 

Ooim'bra (anc. Conemtriea), a city of Portugal, capital of the 
province of Beira, on the riglit bank of the Mondego, no 
niiics N.N. E. of Lisbon, built on the slope of a hill in the 
form of an ampiiitheatre. The streets are steep, narrow, and 
ill-paved ; but there are several fine buildings, including -the 
catnedral and the university—the only one in Portugal—ori¬ 
ginally establislied in 1290, and transferred here a second time 
from Lisbon in 1537. George Buchanan (q. v.) was fiir some 
time a professor at C. Being accused of heresy, he was im¬ 
prisoned in a monasteiy, where he commenced his Latin metrical 
version of the Psalms. The library of the university possesses 
60,000 volumes. C. has manufactures of earthenware, linen, and 
woollen. Pop. (1871) 18,147. Since 1816 the university has . 
possessed five faculties—theology, law, medicine, philosophy, 
mathematics. It has a library of from 40,000 to 50,000 vols., 
an observatory, a chemical laboratory, and a museum, with an 
anatomical theatre, and various scientific collections. ‘The num¬ 
ber cd professors and lecturers is 46, and of students, nearly 90a 

-I 

Coin, Coining {Ft. coin, Lat. cuneus, the * wedge ’ by which 
money was stamped). Sec Mint, Money, Currency, Numis¬ 
matics. 

Coin, Coinine, Laws Regarding. In 1861 the laws of 
the United Kin^om relative to the coinage were consolidated 
and amended. To counterfeit the gold or silver coinage is felony, 
punisiiable at tlie discretion of the court-by penal servitude for 
life or for not less than three years. To diminish or lighten the ' 
gold or silver coinage is felony. To attempt knowingly to pass any 
counterfeit C. is a misdemeanour punisWble by imprisonment 
for a year, with or without hard labour. To deface the coinage 
^ stamping^ any name or words on a C. is a misdemeanour. 

C. defaced is not a legal tender. To counterfeit foreign gold I 
or silver C. is felony. Having coining tools is a felony,-render- i 
ing the possessor liable to penal servitude for life. 'The Colin^e 
AtA of 1870 consolidates and amends the laws relating to me 
coinage and to the mint. Gold is a legal tender for any amount. 
Silver is a legal tender for any value not exceeding forty shil¬ 
lings, and bronze C. is so to the value of one shilling. The 
Act deals with the defacing of light C., and With the coining 
and purchase of bullion at the Mint. See Mint. ^ 
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Ooir, or Ooooa*Nut Vlbr^ i» % auterial usefully emplimd 
bn tb6 omnuiti&tUT^ of rope^ cords, nuds, &c. It possesses ui a 
high degree all the requisite qualities—strength, firmness, and 
cl^icity. In the Laccadive Islands, cordage and rope-m^ing 
form a considerable branch of industry, and in many of our 
prisons and industrial schools the imported fibre is used for 
making cocoa-nut mats. 

Ooix. See Job’s Tears. 

Oojutepeo', a town of San Salvador, Central America, with 
a pop. of 15,000. A few miles off there is a lake of the same 
name, which exhibits a remarkable phenomenon. After a gale 
its waters assume a dark greenish hue; and fish in considerable 
quantities are cast ashore dead. 

Ooke (lit. 'toQked' or 'cahed' coal) is a substance ‘which 
bears the same relation to coni that wood charco.'d does to 
wood.’ It is obtained by lieating coal to a high tempera¬ 
ture in a closed vessel, or its equivalent, and consists essen¬ 
tially of the fixed inorganic matter of the coal with a con¬ 
siderable part of its caibon. It is most commonly pre¬ 
pared in ovens called C.-ovens, which, when filled with coal, 
are closed up excepting an opening for the exit of gases, and 
some small holes for admitting air. 'i'he coal is ignited at the 
top, allowed to burn until no lurther visible smoke is emitted, 
and then cooled gradually. C. contains from 6 to 12 per cent, 
of incombustible matter (ash), but exclusive of this it is nearly 
pure carbon. It burns freely, without smoke, and witliout caking 
or clinkering (q. v.) upon the fire bars. It is also free from 
some of the impurities of the coal from which it has been made, 
and for these and other reasons, it forms in many ca-ses a most 
useful fuel. It was at one time used exclusively fur many pur- 
pose.s {e.g., the smelting of iron), for which it is now found prac¬ 
ticable to use the fuel in its natural state as coal. C. can only 
be made from that class of coals known as ‘ caking ’ coals, 
which tend to soAcn and clinker by heat, and which it is on that 
account difficult to use in ordinary furnaces without mixture with 
some non-caking fuel. In its conversion into C, coal loses from 
a quarter to nearly a half of its weight, this loss including the 
greater part of its hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen. The cause 
of the phenomenon of caking, or forming C., is not at present 
known. It has been connected with the proportion of oxygen 
in the coal, but although in tlie average caking coals contain 
much less oxygen than those which do not cake, yet analyses 
show th.it, in many instances, the ultimate composition of speci¬ 
mens of both kinds is almost identical. It is probable that this 
property of caking (as well as many other properties of coal) 
depends rather upon the proximate than upon the ultimate con¬ 
stitution of the fuel, and of this we have as yet scarcely any ex¬ 
perimental knowledge. 

‘ Ooke, Sir Edward, an eminent English judge and jurist, 
was bom at Miiuliam, in Norfolk, February i, 1552. He was 
educated at the free grammar-school of Norwit^ and at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and, after a course of law study at Clifford’s 
Inn and the Inner Temple, was called to the bar in 1578. 

j, ^is professional career was one of brilliant and rapid success. 
He filled In succession the posts of Recorder of Norwich, Re¬ 
corder of London, Solicitor-General, Speaker of the House of 
Commons, and Attorney-General. Although the manner in 
which he conducted the prosecutions of Essex and Raleigh 
did not add to his reputation, he gained on the whole a high 
character as a judge. In 1606 he was appointed Chief Justice 
of I the Common Pleas, as a reward for the way in which he con¬ 
ducted the prosecution of those concerned in the Gunpowder Plot; 
in 1613 he was made Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, and re¬ 
fused to yield a jot of the judicial prerogatives to James I., for 
Which, as well as for persistently opposing the court party in 
Parliament, he was both disgraced and Imprisoned. Under 
Charles I., he continued an advocate of the popular cause, and 
in l6a8, daring the third Parliament of that monarch, took a 
leading part in the preparation of the celebrated Bill of Rights. 
He dlM 3d SeptemMr 1633. C. has been well described 
by Mr Green in his Siort Histcry of the Mngiish People as ‘ a 
narrow-minded and bitter-tempered man, but of the highest 
eminence as a lawyer, and with a reverence for the law that 
'overrode his eveiy other instinct.’ His works, including his Re- 
potdt and InsiUuteSt the first eA which is the famous C. upon 
ij^titieton, arc among the most valuable of British law classics. 
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Od (Fr. a doublet of cou, ‘neck,’ from the Lat. collum, of 
the same signification), applied in Alpine geography to a 
mountain pass, os C. dn Giant, C. Cervin, C. Longet, &c. 

Oola, Koll'a, or Goora Huts, the seeds of Cola {Stereularia) 
acumena/a, a tree belonging to the natural order Stereutiaeea, 
inhabiting tropical Africa, and extensively used as a condiment 
by the natives of the western and central portions of that con¬ 
tinent, and by the negroes of the West Indies and Brasil, into 
which countries it has been introduced. An extensive inter¬ 
tribal trade is carried on in this nut by the Africans. A small 
piece is chewed before each meal as an appetiser or aid to diges¬ 
tion, and to improve the flavour of any eatable or drinkable. It 
has an astringent taste. Bitter C. is obtained from Fernando 
Po, but its source is not yet ascertained, though it is believed to ' 
be derived from some species of Guttifera. There are alsa 
several varieties of the true C.-nut, all of whieli have, however, 
similar properties—among others, it is said, mose of Cinchona 
Bark (q. v.). 

Col'berg. See Kolbero. 

Ool'bert, the name of a French family which in the 17th c. 
produced several distinguished men, was descended, according 
to a popular but now discredited tradition, from a Scottish 
house established in Champagne as early os the 13th c. 
The so-called * tradition ’ cannot be traced beyond the risef of „ 
the great statesman’s fortunes, and probably originated in a 
desire to find for him an ancient and aristocratic origin. 'IWo »; 
branches of the C. family in the 17th c. are found pursuing 
commerce — one at Rheims, the other at Troyes. To the ■ 
former belonged Jeau Baptiste O., Marquis de Seignelay, !' 
the illustrious French minister, 'who was born at Rheims, !. 
agth August 1619, and received a practical training from .. 
the Italian bankers of Cardinal Mazarin, who recommended 
him warmly to Louis XIV. When appointed Comptroller- « 
General of Finances in l66r, he established a chamber of jus- ' 
tice, which suppressed great frauds in the collection of the" 
revenue. Minister of Marine in 1668, he gradually acquired'’ 
authority over the kinds and rate of t.axation, the public regula¬ 
tion of commerce, agriculture, and manufactures, in fact, the 
whole non-military administration of the revenue. On his in¬ 
dustry (he worked sixteen hours a day) and his integri^ depended ■ 
much of the glory of the reign of the ‘ Grand Monarque.' 
He raised the revenue from 89,000,000 to 105,000,000 francs, 
and reduced the debt from 52,000,000 to 32,000,000; and yet, 
fearing the prodigality of his master, he steadily opposra all 
borrowing by the state. As Sully had favoured agriculture, C. 
paid special attention to the cloth, silk, and hat traded &C. Hit 
regulations of mamiracturcs, enforced by public iitspectors, were 
no doubt intended as a great act of national technical education, 
but they hampered trade in the most disastrous manner down to 
the Revolution. Political ideas led lum to prohibit corn expor¬ 
tation, but by the Languedoc Canal, the creation and repair of 
roads, the diminution of certain feudal burdens, he benefited 
agriculture and the people generally. He also extended thf 1 i 
French marine, Brest, Toulon, Rochefort, &c., dating their im¬ 
portance as naval stations from his rule. In 1663 and 1666 be - 
founded the Acadlmie des iHscriptions et Belles-Lettres, the Atm- 
dimie des Sciences, and the Jardin des Plantes, thus continuing the 
policy of Richelieu. He had also the happiness of assisting such 
men as Corneille, Moliere, Racine, and Mdzerui. Hatteny tl^.* , 
huge expenses of Louvois’ military policy and of the court, aiOT^' 
the suspicion the King had of C.’s ambition, oppressed him, and 
made his position difficult. At last an unjust accusation of 
jobbery in some fortifications compelled C. to retire, and be’ 
shortly afterwards died, 6th September 1683. No man contri¬ 
buted so much to the glory of Louis XIV.’s reign. €.’i inrothier 
Charles was created Marquis de Croissy; his son, •leais-''' 
Baptiste, who succeeded him in the Marqnisate of Seigo^y^ ^ 
had something of bis father’s greatness; another son,. JactpiM* 
Hioolss, became a prelate of the Church ; and in the i8th arid 


Pierre Clement's Lettres,'S^.structions, et Alemoires dir C. (Pit- 
9 vols. 1862 et sea.), and m!i Histoire de C.et de son Admekdot 
tration (Par. 2 vols. 1875). 

Col'chester, a parliamentary and municipal borongl^ Edfex, 
on the S. bank of the Colne, $1 miles N.E. of Lonron by tbs 
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Great Eastern Kail way. From its port and suburb, Hytbe, the 
rive*is navigable to the se^ it miles distant, and com, malt, 
and oysters are eocported. The baize and silk manufactures have 
much declined. Among its notable public buildi.ngs are the 
Town-ball, the Com F,xchange, the Hospital, and the Asylum 
for Idiots, Its ‘camp* is the second largest in England. C. re¬ 
turns two members to Parliament. Pop. (1871) 20,343. C. is 
of great antiquity. It is the Roman Cameledunum, or Colonia ; 
the of the English conqueiois, a favourite stronghold 

of the Danes, and a place of note m the times of Elizabeth and of 
the civil war. Roman remains aie abundant in the nelghbuuihood. 

Colchester, Charles Abbot, Lord, bom at Abingdon, 
Berkshire, 14th October 1757, and educated at Westminster 
School, and Christ’s t.lhurcti, O-tford ; entered Parliament in 
' t79S> and soon obtained a high reputation as a legal ami .'idniini- 
stralive reformer. He was mainly instrumental in cst.iblishiiig 
the Royal Record Commission and the Private Bill Office, and 
in passing the Act for taking a census of the population. C. 
from 1802 to 1S17 was Speaker of the House of Commons, and 
on his retirement was raised to tlie peerage as Baron C., with a 
t pension of ,^4000 a year. He died Sth May 1829. See Diary 
and Correspondence 0/ Lord C. (Lxind. 1S61). 


tioxi 


Revenue. Following in the track of Sir William Jonesi he de¬ 
voted himself to SansWit, and in 1797 published a translatiba of 
a digest of Indian laws. He laboriously collected and studied 
ancient Sanskrit MSS., and contributed to the Researehet of the 
Calcutta Asiatic Society learned and suggestive essays on the 
Hindu religion, the Sanskrit language and poetry, the Vedas, 
&C. lie was appointed President of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Great Britain m 1820, and died in London, March l8, 1837. 
C. was a man of wide comprehension, keen critical insiglit, and 
deep research. He was one of the first scholars who revealed 
the riches of the Sanskrit literature to PZuropeans, and his edi¬ 
tion of Amara Cosha (1808) marks an epoch in Sanskrit- 
English lexicography. He advanced the study of philology not 
so much by original speculations as by collecting and elucidating 
Sanskrit works formerly inaccessible to Europeans, on which 
succeeding researches have been based. Among C.’s other works 
are a Sanskrit Dictionary and Remarks on the Husbandry and 
Commerce of Bengal, in which he atlvocated fiee trade with India. 
His Aliseellaneous Kssaysmaci published in 2 vol.s, 1837 (newed. 
with Afemoir hy his son, 1873). See notice of the life of C. in the 
youmal of the Roval Asiatic Society (,\iigiist 1838), andWaIck- 
vsxa.n'c'^ Notice Jlistoriijue in the Afhnoircs of the French Institute. 


Col'chicum, the meadow saffion or ‘Autumn crocos,' falsely 
so called, a plant of the natural order Afelatithaiea. C. autum- 
Hide is found wild in many parts of 
England. The flower expands in tlie 
autumn, but the leaves are not fully de¬ 
veloped until the ensuing spring. The 
drierl bultis and seeds are used for the 
cure or alleviation of gout, though it is 
only a du'oious remedy. They contain a 
poisonous principle called Colchicine, and 
^ act upon all sccicling oigans as a .seda- 
live, though rather acrid, and apt to 
crcMte depression, and in large doses 
even death. Cattle are not unfrequently 
injured by eating it. It is believed to have been the basis of 
the empirical medicine for the gout long fiimous as Eau medi- 
einale, and i)r Royle is of belief that C. vatiegalum, or perhaps 
C, bulbocodioides, fumished the Arabian licrmodactyls, at one 
time considered so potent for soothing pains in the joints. 



Colchicum autumnale. 


Ool’cbis. anciently a province of Asia Minor, bounded on the 
W. by the Pontiis Eiixinus or Bl.ack Sc.\, on the N. by the Cau¬ 
casus, on the E. by Iberia, on the S. by Armenia, and coinciding 
nearly with the modem Russian province of Inierethia and the 
district of Mingrelia, C. was from the earliest times celebiated 
for its trade in linen. As the birilipl.-ice of Medea, and the 
scene of the adventures of the Argonauts in quest of the Golden 
Fleece, it had a dubious reputation among the ancient poets as 
a seat of sorceries and enchaiilincnts. 

Cold Cream, a simple ointment, applied as a cooling emol¬ 
lient to inflamed surfaces. An excellent C. C. may be maile by 
melting one part of white wax in lour parts of sweet almond oil, 
then adding gradually three p.iits of ro-e water, and stirring the 
mixture constantly to render it homogeneous. 

Cdlde'nia, a genus of plants of the natural order Ehretiacea, 
consisting of shrubs and trees from India and Ceylon. C. pro¬ 
cumbent is used in India in a powdered state, mixed with the 
seeds of the fenugreek {Trigonella Eaeuughtium), for the pur¬ 
pose of promoting suppuration. 

Coldstream, a town of Berwickshire, on the left bank of the 
Tweed, 15 miles S.W. of Berwick. Pop. (1871) 1724. It was 
the favourite ford for the passage of the invading English and 
Scottish afmies during war. Later on, from its proximity to 
England, it became as ‘ famous' as Gretna Green for its irre¬ 
gular or clandestine marriages. 

'Coldstream Guards, after the 1st Foot the eldest corps in the 
British army, one of the three regiments of Foot Guards included 
in the Household Brigade, and so named from having been raised 
at Cohlstrcam in 1660 by General Monk. It was at first named 
‘Monk’s Regiment.’ 

Colelirooke, Henry Thomas, a great Orientalist, third 
son of Sir George C., was born at London, June 15, * 7 ^ 5 - After 
residing in France he was appointed, in 1782, to a writership in 
India, where he became a judge and President of the Board of 
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Colen'so, The Right Rev. John William, D.D., Bishop 
of Natal, South Africa, was born January 24, 1814 ; graduated 
as second wrangler at Cambridge in 1S36; was from 183S to 
1842 a.ssistant-mastcr in Harrow ; acted as tutor in St John’s 
College, Cambridge, irora 1842 to 1846, and was rector of 
Fomcett, St Mary, Norfolk, until his appointment, in 1854, to 
the bishopric of Natal. P'or the fiisl )iait of his Pentaleueh and 
Book of foshua (1862)—a microscopic investigation of Scripture, 
displaying extraordinary acuteness, combined with an almost 
morbid e.agerness to discover contradictions in the naiTative—C. 
was dc^xiscd from his see by the Bishop of Cape Town, but the 
deposition being decLareJ illegal by the Privy Council, he was 
afterwards reinstated in his diocese. On revisiting England in 
1S74, he was forbidden to preach in their dioceses by the Bishops 
of London, Oxford, and Lincoln. C.’s theological views have 
created much discussion in England and a schism among the 
Anglians of the Cape. It cannot be said with justice that any 
adequate reply has yet been given to his destnictive criticism. 
His works comprise Aliseellaneous Examples in Algebra (1S48} ; 
Plane Trigotiomelry (1851); Pillage S'rmons (18^3}; Ten Weekt 
in Natal (1855); A Translation of the Epistle to the Romans 
(l8t)l)\ Natal Sermons {l866);A Zulu Grammar and Dictionary ; 
A Zulu Translation of the New Testament; The New Bible Cony- 
mentary by Bishops and ether Clergy of the Anglican Church 
Critically hxamined (1871); six parts of his Pentaleueh and 
liook of Joshua (1862-72), and Lectures on the Pentateuch and 
the Alcabite Stone (1873). 

Ooleop'ter», an order of Holoractabolic {‘ complete metamor¬ 
phosis ’) insects, represented by the numerous kinds of Beetles) 
and so named from the front pair of wings being hard and homy, 
unfitted for flight, but forming elytm or wdng-cases for the pro¬ 
tection of the hinder pair. The inner margins of the elytra are 
generally straight, and form a suture when approximated. The 
mouth IS eminently masticatory, and consists of a labrum or 
upper lip, two mandibles or biting jaws, two maxilla or lesser 
jaws, a labium or lower lip, and falpi or orgtms of touch appended 
to the maxilla and labium. The hinder wings fold transversly 
when at rest. Compound eyes ore always present. The an¬ 
tenna: or feelers vary widely in form, and are composed generally 
of eleven joints. The chest consists of a pro-, meso-, and meta- 
thorax—three distinct segments. The tarsus consists usually 
of not more than five joints, but fewer joints may be develimea. 
The larva? generally consist of thirteen joints, inclusive of the 
head. The body is soft, the head in the larvee being homy. 
The pupa may be enclosed in a cocoon, but its parts ore always 
to be recognised as they lie within the pupa-case. Many vatih- 
tions in the wings and wing-cases exist, and the body is'jgenerally 
invested by a hard covering of ehitinous or homy mater^' 'Thh, 
order is classified by the number of joints in the tarsi, by the 
shape and form of the antennae, and by other salient features. 

Coieorhiz'a (Gr. koleos, ‘ sheath,’ rhita, ‘ root ’), the hellular 
sheath which covers the radicle (and afterwards the fibrillaty of 
Dicotyledons, as it pierces the lower part of the emtnyo. See 
Rcx)T. s.V 
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Ooletraine' (Irish GmL CuiUratkain, 'the corner of the ferns,* 
slludlng to ah incident in the life of St Patrick), a municipal 
and pai'liamcntaiy borough and seaport, county of Londonderry, 
Ireland, on the right bank of the Bann, 4 miles above its mouth. 
It is a station on the Londonderry and C. Railway which con* 
nccte it with Belfast and Dublin. The suburbs of Kiilowen 
and’Waterside, on the opposite side of the river, are joined to C. 
by a handsome bridge. C. has manufactures of linen, cotton, 
soap, leather, and paper, and carries on a large trade in grain, 
pork, butter, whisky, &c. The salmon fishery on the Bann is 
one of the most valuable in Ireland. Pop. of parliamentary 
borough (1871) 6588. C. returns one member to Parliament. 
Although ships of 200 tons can discharge at the quay of C,, the 
real port of the place is Portrush, 5 miles distant, which has 
steam communication with Glasgow and Liverpool. 

Coleridge, the name of an English family distinguished in 
literature and law.—Samuel Taylor O., ‘logician, metaphysi¬ 
cian, bard,’ but most memorable as bard, was born on October 
31 , 1772, at Oiteiy bt Mary, in Devonshire. While yet a child 
he lost his father, wlio was vicar of the parish, llis education 
began at Christ’s Hospital, where Ch.arles I .amb was his con- 
tcinporory. He there bec.ame proficient in Greek, but accord¬ 
ing to himself, preferred metaphysics and theology to history and 
poetry. 'I'he work of Mr Bowles (q. v.), however, changed his 
ideas as regards the last of these. In 1791 C. entered Jesns 
College, Cambridge, where he devoted his mind to classics, but 
did not graduate. Debt, his academic failure, and a cross in 
love, led him to enlist in a dragoon regiment, from which un¬ 
happy position his friends procured his release in April 1794, 
after four month.s of soldiering, boon afterwards, at Bristol, he 
engaged with Southey in a visionary scheme to found a Pantiso- 
(racy, or ideal communistic settlement in America j but scarcity 
of funds fortunately ai rested this at the ontset. Here, also, a 
volume of poems was published, and in the next year (1795) C. 
married Miss Fricker, whose sister became the wife of .Southey 
on the same d.iy. Me now lived at Nether Stowey, in Somciset- 
shire, while Worelswortli resided at All-Foxden, a neighbouring 
village. Here C. remainerl for three years, during which some 
of his greatest works— The Ancient Mariner, Chrisiahel, and 
Remorse —were composed. It was at this period that C. preached 
Uiiitarianism at Taunton. In 1798 the first edition of the Lyrical 
Ballads by Wordsworth and C. appeared, and in the same year 
the Wedgewoods gave him tire means of visiting Geimany. On 
his return he translated .Schiller’s Wallenstein, which appeared 
in 1800. C. now resided at Keswick. From 1804 to 1806 
he travelled on the Continent, spending the first part of this 
period in Malta as secretary to tire governor. In 1808 he 
lectured in I.<sndon on poetry and the fine arts ; but from this 
time till t8l6 he was under the mastery of opium. In that year 
he made a heroic and happily successful effort to break off the 
habit; and corning then into contact with Mr Gillman, lived in 
his house at Highgatc until he died, after four years confinement 
to a sick-room, on the 25111 of July 1854. During the latter 
part of his life C. was an orthodox Trinitarian. 

, C.’s genius was subtle, comprehensive, and eminently original. 
As a critic, he shows keen insight and exquisite taste. As a 
philo.snphic writer, though he embodied no definite scheme and 
founded no special school, and is at times misty and desultory, 
he is yet, by his enthusiasm and learning, by the vivifying influ¬ 
ence which he exerteii over reproductive minds, entitled to be 
considered, as Jolin Mill said, one of our chief‘seminal ’ thinkers. 
IIU teaching was a strong check to the Benthamism of his da^, 
and his marvellous conversational powers lent him a Socratic 
influence over many of his youthful contemporaries. Along 
■with De Quinccy, he may be regarded as the first interpreter of 
German thought to Englishmen. His chief prose works are 
Statesman’s ManucU (1816), Biographical Sketches (1817), Bio- 
paphia Literaria (1817), The Friend (ySsiS), Aids to Reflection 
(l$ 35 ), Canetitutien of Church and State (1830). But it is as a 
poet that his fame is highest and will be most lasting. The 
Ancient Mariner and ChristaheLm which he introduced the form 
r;^ lyrical narrative adopted by Byron and Scott, are full of thrill¬ 
ing weirdness and enchanting melody. Kubla Khan is a 
bewitching extravaganza of delicious cadences and dreamy 
Oriental Spiend«nr. Mia Ode to France, Lave, Youth and Age, 
iand other shorter pieces, delight ns by tliclr lender sentiment, 
Aqft .^ncirul colour, and unsurpassably rich and sweet music. 


The Hymn in the Vale of Chamouni stands apart from his other 
works. It is marked by sustained and lofty imagination, by 
solemn and austere religious sentiment His dramatic attempts 
are not part of his characteristic work ; they neither add to nor 
lessen his fame. The latest and best edition of C.’s works 
is that by Pickering (Lond. 4 vols. 1877). See C.’s Bio- 
grapkia Literaria; Specimens oj C.’s 'Table-'Talk ; Cottle’s Early 
Recolleitions of S. T. C. ; and Gilman’s Life of S, T, 6*.-— 
Hartley 0 ., eldest son of S. T. C., was born in 1796, at 
Clevedon, near Biislol. Ills eaily years gave evidence of 
great talent, but through his iircguliir conduct at Oxford Uni¬ 
versity he forfeited the Oriel Sdiolur-hip. After .some profitless 
life m London he went to Aniblcside, and there remained till his 
death, 6tli January 1849. t,; ’s sonnets, though admirable, are 

excelled by his prose ivoi ks, of which the chief arc Lives of North, 
cm Worthies anii Life of Matsinger. Afemotr of J/artley C, ' 

by Derwent C.; also an ai tide in Mac mtllan’wMa(;asute, vol. v. ' 
by Lord (formerly Sir J. D.) C.—The Bev. Derwent O., son of 
S. T. C., was horn at Keswick, September 14, 1800. He was 
educated at Cambridge, served as a tutor in Plymouth, and 
was from 1841 to 1S64 Principal of St Mark’s College, Chelsea. 
He afterwards became rector of Hanwell, Middlesex. He is 
author of a Memoir of his brother, 11 . C., whose poems and 
prose remains he edited ; of a work on The Scriptural Character 
of the English Church, and of a Life of Winthrop Mackworih 
Praed. In 1861 he addressed two letters on Education to his 
cousin tlic Right Hon. Sir John T. C.—Henry N^son 0 ., 
son of S. T. C.’s brother, Colonel C., was bom in 1800. 
He wrote a work entitled Six Months in the West Indies, and 
an fuiroductioH to Ike Greek Classic Poets, but is best known for 
his Specnsiens of the Table- Talk of S, T. C., which he published 
ill 1835. contributed to various periodicals, and died 

January 26, 1843.—Kieht Hon. 8ir John Taylor O., 
nephew of S. 'P. C., was bom at Tiverton, Devon, July 9, 1790. 
He was educated at Oxford, where he became a fellow of Exeter 
College, was called to the bar at the Middle Temple in 1819, was 
appointed sergeant-at-law in 1832, jmlge of King’s Bench in 
1835, and privy councillor in 1858. He was made D.C.L. of 
Oxfoid in 1852, and was editor of the Quarterly after Gifford’s 
death, published an edition of Btackstone’ s Commentaries in 1823, 
and a Memoir of Keble in 1S69. He died P'ebruary II, 1876.— 
Lord O., The Bight Hon. John Duke, son of the above, 
was born Deccmlier 3, 1820, educated at Eton and Oxford, and 
osllod to the bar at the Middle Temple in 1846. He was made 
Recorder of Portsmouth in 1858, and a Queen’s Counsel in 1861. 
After contesting Exeter unsuccessfully in 1864, he was elected for 
that city in 1865; was made .Solicitor-General in 1871, and in 
1873 was appointed Lord Chicf-Ju'lice, and raised to the peerage, 
with the title of Baron C. of Oltcry St Mary’s, Devon.^ He is 
a man of fine literary as well as legal acquirements, and at one 
lime contributed to various periodicals. 

Ooleroon', a river of India, the northern branch of the ji^aa- 
very, in the Carnatic, and forming through the greater part of 
its course of 93 miles the boundary between the districts of Tri- 
chinopoly and Tanjore. It falls into the Bay of Bengal 120 
miles S.S. W. of Madras. P’lom the constant deepening of the 
bed of the C., and a corresponding rising of that of the Caavery, 
the supply of water in the latter river had become inadequate to 
the proper iirigation of Tanjore. This was remedied by throw* 
ing two weirs, locally called anakatts, across the C. in 1836. 

Oole'eeed. See Rai c. 

Oolet, John, an English scholar and patron of learning, the 
son of Sir Henry C., a city knight, who had been twice Lord 
Mayor of London, was born in 14^, studied at Magdalen Col* 
lege, Oxford, and after spending some time in Fans, went to 
Italy to learn Greek. In 1504 lie became Doctor of Divinity, 
and in 1505 Dean of St Paul’s. The death of his father in 1510 
gave him the possession of an ample fortune, with part of which 
he at once began to found St Paul’s School. After a gener¬ 
ous and enthusi-xstic career, in which he laboured with eonal 
zeal fur the revival of Icrining and the reformation of religldn, 
he died, i6th September^Jiq. C. had a tborongWy niodent 
mind. An intense scorn of those mediaeval beliefs which constkuto 
the peculiarities of Roman Cathulicism animated all his preach¬ 
ing J tire picture of Christ drawn by the Evangelists appcared'to 
him the only thing worthy of absruutc reverence. It is not iur- 
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prising that his impatient eloquence alarmed the old-world party, 
and but for the help of the liberal Archbishop Wareham, he 
might have suflered persecution as a heretic. Later on, in 
Henry’s reign, C. would certainly not have escaped trouble. 
Among his published works are a treatise on the sacraments 
of the Church, and two treatises on the Hierarchies of Dionysius; 
others exist in MS. at Oxford, See Seebohm’s Oxford Reformers 
ij^l498, and Green’s Short History of the English People (1875). 

Oole'wort. See Brassica. 

Col'ibri. See Humming-Bird. 

Ool'io (Gr. kdlikos, from kdlon, ‘ the large intestine ’) is a dis¬ 
ease the chief symptoms of which are severe griping pains in the 
belly, especially round the navel, occurring in spasms, and often 
accompanied by constipation and vomiting. The face has a 
peculiar anxious expression. Pain m.iy be alleviated by pres¬ 
sure, and hence C. is distinguished from inflammation, in which 
pressure always aggravates the pain. C. may be due to indiges¬ 
tion, in which case it is generally accompanied by Flatulence 
(q. V. ); to accumulated fajcal matter in the intestines, when 
relief is obtained by an active purge; or to cold, &c., when 
opium, chloroform, ether, or belladonna give relief. In all cases 

{ loultices or hot fomentations do good. Sometimes C. is caused 
ly working amongst minerals, us copper or lead. Copper C. 
and lead C. are characterised by the severity of the pain and the 
length of the spasms ; in the former there is a purple line round 
the gums; in tne latter there is a blue line round the gums. In 
both cases Epsom salts should be given. Lead C. is often called 
painter’s C., liecause painters are subject to it from working 
with lead paints. 

Colicodeu'dron, a tropical .American genus of Cappandnceee, 
all of which have acrid properties. (7. ieo of Brazil possesses 
the acrid principle to such an extent as to be dangerous to horses 
and mules (Von Martins). 


neurs of Chatillon-sur-Loing in Burgundy, from whom have come 
several distinguished men. Gaapard de O., Marshal of France, 
was the first who entered the French service after the annexa¬ 
tion of Burgundy by Louis XI. He accompanied Charles VIH. 
on his expedition to Naples, and Louis XII. in his conquest of 
the Milanese; was created marshal by Francois I. after the battle 
of Marignano, and received the governorship of Champagne and 
Picardy. By his marriage with Louise dc Montmorency, daughter 
of the Constable of France, he greatly increased his influence. 
C. died 24th August 1522. Of his two sons, one, Odet do O. 
(born 1515, died 1571), became a cardinal at the age of eighteen, 
but having embraced the doctrines of Calvin, was excommuni¬ 
cated by the Pope. He publicly espoused in his ‘red robes’ 
Elisabeth de Hauteville, who was sometimes called, in spite of 
the ecclesiastical curse, Madame la Cardtnale. When the civil 
war broke out, Odet took part in all the strifes with the Guises, 
but was poisoned by his valet (at whose instigation is not known) 
after the peace of 1570-—A still more notable person is his 
younger brother, Gaapard de O., admiral of France, a great 
soldier, and a leader of the Huguenots, who was bom at Chatil- 
lon-sur-Loing, i6th February 1517. Entering the army at an 
early age, he distinguished himself greatly during the reigns of 
Franfois I. and Henri II. at Cerisales, Carignano, Rentri, and St 
(Quentin, and on other occasions. At first the colleague of 
Cond^, and on his death his successor, in the leadership of the 
Huguenots, whose doctrines he had embraced from purely con- 
scientions reasons, he fought bravely at the battles of Dreux, 
Jamoc, and Montcontour, and succeeded in securing an advan¬ 
tageous pes^ce for his party in 1570. After an attempt had been 
made privately to assassinate him, on the instigation of the 
Guises, who were jealous of the influence which his powerful 
mind had acquired over Charles IX., C. perished in the Mas¬ 
sacre of St ^rtholomew, August 24, 1572. See De la Ponner- 
aye’s Histoire de PAmtral de C, (Par. i8to). TTie family con¬ 
tinued to be more or less conspicuous all through tlic 17th c. 

Ooli'mo, the capital of a state o^he same name in Mexico, 
with a pop. in i860 estimated at 31,^100. It Is in a fertile plain 
near th^ volcano of C., which rises 12,003 ^**1 above the level 
®I the sea. Its port, of the same name, 40 miles S.S. W. fixim the 
city, has good anchorage, but is little frequented. The state of 
C., one of the Pacific states of Mexico, has an area of 374S so. 
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miles and a pop. of 65,827. The coast-line extends 100 miles, 
and the land, which is in general of low elevation, yields excel¬ 
lent cotton and many tropical products. 

ColizL See Quail. 

CoU, one of the Inner Hebrides, N.W, of Mull, Argyleshire; 
length about 124 miles; greatest breadth 34 miles; highest 
summit «6 feel. ,Pop. (1871) 723, showing a decrease of 56 
since 1861. Much of the soil is incapable of cultivation, but 
some spots are remarkably fertile. The inhabitants neglect the 
valuable ling fisheries on the coast, leaving them to be prosecuted 
by fishers from a distance. 

CoU'ar-Beaia, a piece of timber connecting horizontally op¬ 
posite rafters, and placed above the level of the feet of the 
rafter. Also the straining piece of a queen-post truss. 

Coll'aring*, the neck or cylindrical part of a Doric or Tuscan 
column. 

Gollat'eral Secu'rity is, in law, a security besides the main 
one for payment of a ilebt or for the discharge of an obligation. 
Such a security can never be available further than for securing 
the fulfilment of the principal obligation. 

Collateral Succession is the succession of the brothers and 
sisters of the deceased. Formerly in Scotland no representation 
was allowerl in succession to personal (movable) estate; but 
now the issue of a predeceasing next of kin come in place of 
their parent in the succession to an intestate, and take the share 
to which the parent would have been entitled. See Brothers, 
Law of Succession Among, Succession. 

CoUa'tion, a term of Scotch law. The somewhat analogous 
one in English law is Holch-pot (<(. v.). C. is a provision of the 
law of Scotland by which the heritable and movable (real and 
personal) succession of a deceased person may in certain ciicum. 
stances be accumulated into one mass, and divided equally among 
the next of kin. C may take place either between the heir in 
heritage and the executors, or amongst the younger children. If 
the heir accept the heritable (real) estate, he has no share in 
the movable (personal) estate. But he may have his share in 
both by giving up his exclusive right to, that is collating, the 
heritage. 

Collation to a Benefice is, in England, the art by which a bene¬ 
fice is bestowed. C. compri.ses piesentation and institution. 

Ooll'e, a town in the province of Siena, Italy, 22 miles S.S. W. 
of Florence, on the Elsa. It is a bishop’s see, has a cathedral 
and castle, several manufactories, especially paper-mills, and a 
trade in the com, wine, oil, and silk produced in .the neighbour¬ 
hood. Pop. 7552. 

OoUeo'tioxis at Ohundies. In England C. at C are at the 
disposal of the incumbent and churchwardens. Should they dis¬ 
agree as to the distribution, they are to be disposed of as the 
ordinary shall appoint. (See Offertory.) In Scotland money 
is still collected at the doors of churches. Formerly one-half d 
the sum collected by the Established churches was given in sup¬ 
port of the poor, the other half was formed into a fund for the 
temporary relief of sudden distress. Collections at dissenting 
churches are the property of the congregation. By the present 
Poor I.aw Act it is provided that in all parishes in which poors* 
assessment is levied, the ordinary church collections shall Mlong 
to the kirk-sessions, to be applied to no other purposes than 
those to which they were legmly applicable before the date of 
the Act. . 


Ooll'ecta are brief, comprehensive prayers found in all litur¬ 
gies, and consisting of five parts ; invocation, the reason on 
which the petition is founded, the petition itself, the benefit 
hoped for, and ascription of praise or mention of the Lord Jesus, 
or both. They were so called probably because they were or^n- 
ally concluding prayers offered up by the priest alone, in. uroids 
the previous devotions were all eellected or summed up, or be¬ 
cause in the C. the voices of all the people were collect^, iw it 
were, into one, instead of its being said like litanies. See Blunt's 
Diet, of Doeir. and Hist, Theology. 

Ooll'egre (Lat. collegium, a number of persons united by the 
same office or calling, a corporation or fraternity), in, aadent 
Rome was an association or corporation with a ceimn MBSdtn<' 
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tlon, some of theA resembling e guild, some being of * 

religious cherecter, as of thepontifis, the augurs, &a, and others 
concerned with government and administration, la modem 
times a C. is a court or council, as of cardinals, bishops, electors, 
&c.; a society or corporation banded together for a common 
object, and for mutual help in the preservation of their pri> 
vileges, as a C. of physicians, surgeons, dec. C. also means a 
church inferior to a cathedral, which is served by clergy living 
in common. The commonest meaning of C., however, in Eng> 
land is that of an academic establishment endowed with re¬ 
venues, and connected with a university, whose students and 
teachers live together in particular buildings in a monastic way, 
and the president of which, with the other officers, teachers, and 
students, forms a corporation independent of the university. In 
Scotland C. is more nearly synonymous with university. It is 
so in the case of'those of Glasgow and Edinburgh, and although 
tliere are two colleges in the University of Aberdeen, the two 
are simply united under the same government as one to form the 
university. In France the C. is a high-school of a superior kind, 
affiliated and subordinate to the university. 

Oollege of Arms. See Heralds’ College. 

College of Justice. This term has in Scotland been 
applied to the Supreme Civil Court, composed of the Lords of 
Council and Session, and of the members and officers of court. 
The court receives the title of C. of J. in the Act of 1537 . and 
the judges of it were in 1540 termed senators. By the Treaty of 
Union, no person can be appointed a judge of this court who 
has not served as an advocate or principal clerk of session for 
five years, or as a Writer to the Signet (q. v.) for ten years. The 
judge must be at least twenty-five years of age. The admission 
IS made by the judges in virtue of a letter directed to them by 
the sovereign. There is a form of trial, hut the court has no 
power to reject the presentee. Sec Session, Court ok. 

Colle'giate Cburclies were parish churches turned into 
capitular foundations to accommodate the overflow of canons 
from some of the cathedrals. 'I'hey are thus inferior to cathe¬ 
drals in not having a bishop’s throne, allhough a bishop or even 
an archbishop was sometimes head of the chapter. See Wal¬ 
cott’s Sacred Archceclogy. 

GoU'ey, or Collie, the name oiven to a Scottish shepherd’s 
dog. The origin of tlie name is not at all clear. Probably it 
comes from colly^ ‘grimy, black,’ or it may have been called 
after the name of a person, C,, its first breeder. The C. is one 
of the most sagacious of dogs. For shrewdness it is not ex¬ 
celled by the Newfoundland or the St Bernard. It seems to 
combine the merits of both. It can take the water and retrieve \ 
like the former; it can gallop up precipices and descend into cre¬ 
vices after man or sheep with as sure a step, as keen a scent, as 
undaunted intrepidity and gentle carefulness for the lost, os the 
latter. The stories told about the acute and accurate knowledge 


The dog remained at his task, and in the morning he was found 
in a gorge standing watch over the whole of the lambs. The C. 
is an ornamental as well as a useful dog, and is now much songht 
after in London as a pet. As much as fifty guineas has been 
refused for one. 'The geueral character of the head of the C. 
resembles diat of a fox, the nose pointed, the eye rather small, 
but fttn of intelligence, mingled with sagacious craft, the ears 
half prick, the tips falling over somewhat, neck long and taper, 
■honlden and brisket deep, back rather short, coat thick and 
long, tail bng, full feathered, and curling well over the back. 
The Iwka ^ the fore-legs should be feathered, the hind ones 
bare from the hocks, the hips wide and prominent and the hocks 
well separated. ’The colour varies from bluUh-grey and tan to 
lightish grey, fin»n black and white and fawn to black and tan; the 
latter Is now hel 4 in( most esteem. An absolute necessity to the 
shepherd, the C. makes also a capital watchdog. Its size varies 
from a]^t tS inches to a feet in height. 

CloU'UW’. J«r«Mli7, a nonjurlng divine and polemic, was bom 
Mjft Sq^ember 16301 and studied at Cambridge University; was 


appointed rector of Ampton in 1679, and chosen lecturer at 
Gray's Inn in 1685. His life was one long controversy. He 
was strongly opposed to the Revolution of t68$, writing bitter 
c^phlets against the Goverument, and foul oflBishop 

Burnet. For this he was twice imprisoned. 'Ine latter portion 
of his life was occupied with a more useful strife, which he com¬ 
menced with a pamphlet, entitled A Short VUw of the/mhtoraliljf 
and Profaneness of the English Stage (1698). The wits of the 
day, including Congreve and Farquhar, endeavoured to meet C., 
but he beat them at their own weapon of satire, and be is gene¬ 
rally credited with having aided much in purifying the stag;e. 
After a life spent in literary activity, he died, 26th April 1726. 
Among his other works may be mentioned an Ecclesiastical his* 
tory of England, and a translation of the Meditations of Marcus 
Aurelius, which has lieen praised by Matthew A-rnohl. 

Collier, John Payne, born in London, igtb January 1789, 
descended from the celebrated Jeremy C., and for a time law 
and parliamentary reporter on the staff of the Morning Chronicle, 
is known as one of the chief living commentators on Shakspeare 
and Shakspeare’s contemporaries. In 1831 he published a 
History of Engluh Dramatic Poetry to the lime of Shaksgeare, 
and Annals of the Stage to the Pestoration. It W'as followed in 
1835 by Netn Facts regarding the Life of Shakspeare, The work, 
however, which created the greatest sensation was a volume 
published in 1853, bearing the title Notes and Emendations to 
the Text of Shakspeare's Plays, from Early Manuscript Correc¬ 
tions in a Copy of the Folio of 1632, in the Possession of J. P. C. 
The publication of this book caused a prolonged, fierce, and 
somewhat painful controversy, but the bulk of C.’s emendations 
seem now to be accepted by Shakspearian editors. Among the 
later notewoilhy works of C. are a Bibliographical Account of 
Rare Books (1865), a series of reprints of the productions of early 
British poets and pamphleteers, and an edition of Shakspeare, 
completed in 1875. 

Colliers and Salters. Tlie workmen at coal-pits and salt¬ 
works in Scotland were formerly under seivitude. 'They became 
bound, independent of agreement, merely by entering the works, 
to perpetual service there ; and in the event of sale or alienation 
of the ground in which the works were, the right over the work¬ 
men passed to the purchaser without express grant. This slavery 
was abolished by Act of Parliament 15 Geo. 111 . c. 28; made 
more effectual tw another Act p.assed in the thirty-ninth year of the 
reign of Geo. III. See Coal-Mines Regulation Acts. 

Collimation, I<ilie of, the straight line which passes through 
the centie of the object-glass of a telescope and the intersection 
of the wires placed at the focus. The difference between the 
.actual line and the true axis of .symmetry of the tele%x>pe i* 
termed the error of C. 

Coll'ine (Gr. holla, ‘glue’), a term applied to gelatine, isin¬ 
glass, and glue. • 

Coll'ingwood, Cuthbert, Admiral Lord, an English 
naval commander, was born at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Septem¬ 
ber 26, 1750. From the early age of eleven, at which he became 
a midshipman, he served in the navy, his thorough seamanship, 
coolness, and courage enabling him to rise rapidly in his pro¬ 
fession. He distinguished himself in I 794 > when Howe beat 
the French off Brest, and in the battle of Cape St Vincent in 
1797. Finally, at the battle of Trafalgar in 1S05, he broke the 
enemy’s line, and completed the victory on the death of Nelson, 
whose devoted friend and admirer he had been throughout life. 
He was rewarded with a peerage. C. died at sea, March 7 * 
1810, lamented by the country and his sailors, who called him 
their ‘father.’ His DesfaUhts and Cotrespondencf mtn pub¬ 
lished by his nephew (Lond. 182S). 

OoU'lns, Anthony, a noted freethinker, bom at Heston, 
Middlesex, June 21,1676, and educated at Eton and Cambrid^ 
He produced various shrewd and acute works, and was the friend 
of Locke and Le Clerc. C., who led an upright and benevo¬ 
lent life, died i^th Deceiver 1729. His chief work is a ZHt- 
course on Freethinking. Ekt also wrote an Essay concerning tjU 
Use of the Human Understanding (1707), an Inquiry eentemittg 
Liberty and Necessity {1715), and a book on the Grounds And 
Reasons of the Christian Religion {1724), all of which piOvo|t«d 
vehement controversies in their days. 
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Oollina, Wil l iam, one of the beet B^nglUh poets of last 
century, was bom astli December 1721, atChmhester, where hie 
father was a hatter. He was educat^ at Winchester (where, 
according to Warton, he wrote his Persian Eelogues at the age 
of seventeen), and at Magdalen College, Oxford. On leaving 
the university he went to London as a literary adventurer, and 
passed twelve years in toiling and idling, starving and revel¬ 
ling, framing projects which were never realised, publishing 
poems which were not favourably receive«l, until the death of an 
uncle raised him above urgent want But his sufferings had un¬ 
fitted him for intellectual effort ; he became nervous and par¬ 
tially insane, and died lath June 1759, in his thirty-ninth year. 
Ifazlitt declared that C. was the only one of the minor poets of 
whom it could not be said that he might not have done the 
greatest things. With the exception of Blake, he was the most 
purely poetic spirit of his century. Ilis Persian Eclogues 
published in 1742, and again in 1757 under the title of Onenial 
Eclogues) won the praise of Goldsmiih, but have not the glow 
and splendour of the East. His Odes (1746) awoke no response 
in the public, but they have always been favourites with poetic 
minds. Nothing more delicately imaginative, pensive, and 
musical, rich in colour and choice in diction, was produced 
in the l8th c. Tliat on The Piissions is unsurpassed for bold 
and vivid personification, and exquisite changes of melody; 
while the Ode to Evening is one of the sweetest, airiest pieces 
in the lanmage. Every word is faultless, every tone is true. 
See Moy Tuomas’s Memoir, prefixed to the Aldine edition of C.'s 
works (Bell & Daldy, 1858). 

Oollina, 'William, R.A.. born in London, iSih September 
1787, first exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1807, and was 
elected Associate in 1814, ami K.A. in i8ao. After the death 
of his father in 1812 he found himself obliged to paint portraits, 
though the special branch 01 ait in which, in the earlier p.art of 
his hfe, he took most delight, was Jandscafie, with rustic or 
homely figures. In 1814, however, he commenced to phint coast 
scenery, and following this path, arrived at fame and fortune. 
C. died in London, 17th February 1847. Among his works, 
which excel in truth of form, chiarosciiro, and colour, probably 
the best-known are, ' Happy as a King’ (1836), ‘I'lic Shrimpers 
—Evening’ {1831), and the ‘ Fisherman’s Widow’ (l83<;). See 
his Biography (2 vols. Lond. 1S4S), written by his son, 'William 
Wilkie O., who has attained high di.stinction as a novelist. 
He was born in London, January 1824, arid intended for a 
commercial career, but turned aside to literature, commencing 
with the biography of his father. Among his earlier fictions are 
Antonina (1850) and Basil (1852). C. became a fellow-worker 
with Dickens in Household Hoards, in which appeared After 
Dark (1856) and The Dead Secret (1857). An immcn.se acce.s.sion 
to C.’s popularity was given by his lyoman in White (1859- 60). 
Since then he may be considered to hold a leading place among 
English novelists. Later productions are The Moonstone {1868), 
Man and Wife (1870), Tne New Magdalen (1873), and The Law 
and 7 ke Lady (1875). Several of these have been dramatised. 
All C.’s works are remarkable for vivid portraiture, startling 
incident, and a surprising intricacy of plot, which at once per¬ 
plexes and captivates the reader. 

Ooilis'ioii of Vessels. To prevent collisions of vessels, 
steering and sailing rules have been laid down by the Merchant 
and Shipping Amendment (1862) Act. Where loss aiises from 
pure accident, or Act of God (q. v.), as it is termed, the loss falls 
where it lights; when there has probably been fault, but no one 
can say who has been chiefly to blame, the loss is divided equally, 
or in proportion to the respective value of the ships. If the fault 
be clearly on one side, the owners of the ship in fault are answer- 
able for dam^e. A .steam-vessel is bound to keep out of the 
way of a sailing-vessel. 

Xlollo'dlos. (formed from the Gr. kollaB, ‘ I stick ’) is a 
mlution of a particular kind of gun-cotton (see Cellui.osb 
and Gun-Cotton) in a mixture of alcohol and ether, and is 
largely employed in photography Md surgery. C. was dis¬ 
covered by Maynard, a physician 'oL Boston. The liest kind 
of gun-cotton for C. is prepared Ijjrsoaking t part of cotton- 
wpol in a cooled mixture of 16 parts of nitre, 12 parts of fuming 
sulphur^ acid (Nordhausen vitriol), and 12 parts of ordinary 
oil of vitriol. The wool should be. stirred about in the mix¬ 
ture for five minutes, then washed for a long time in a current 


of cold wattm, squeeeott ttnd aUot*ed to dry in the air. To pre¬ 
pare C,, 1 part the gun-cotton is shaken in a bottle with 16 
ports of ether | aftw some time parts of absolute alcohol 
are added, and the mixture agitated till the. wool disappears. 
The C. thus obtained should be filtered, C is a dear, colour¬ 
less, and more or less mucilaginous liquid. Its uses depend 
upon the fact that when spread over a surface and allowed to 
dry, a tenacious film is left, which adheres closely to the material ’ 
on whicli the C. has been spread, llms a wound or raw surface, 
if painted with C., becomes covered with an artificial skin, which 
completely protects it from the air. For surgical purposes flexible 
C. is employed. This consists of n mixture of 6 fluid ounces of 
C., 120 grains of Canada balsam, and i fluid drachm of castor- 
oil. C. is also employed in making small balloons, and to pro¬ 
tect caustic substances, &c., from the air. 

Collodiottised Paper Process^ a photographic process, invented 
by Mr Corbin, which consists in employing negative paper 
coated with gelatine as a support for (he excited (>ollodioni.sed 
film, which is preserved by a thin layer of albumen and honey. 
To render the film sensitive it is immersed in a bath of aceto- 
nitiate of silver, after which it is washed and dried. Immersion 
in a solution of gallic acid to which a few drops of acetonitrate 
of silver have been added develops the picture. 

Coll'ot d’Herbois, Jean Marie, one of the most san¬ 
guinary and ignoble characters of the French Revolution, was 
born at Paris in 1750. He was at first an actor and dramatist, 
but became prominent at the time of the Revolution, distinguish¬ 
ing himself as one of the most violent of the Jacoinns—his senti¬ 
ments being generally much ‘ exalted ’ by liquor, of which he was 
ludicrously fond. Sent (1793) by the Convention to Lyons after its 
surrender, he committed the most fearful atrocities, 1600 persons 
being, at his orders, destroyed by grapeshot or the guillotine. 
He contributed to the fall of Robespierre, but was nevertheless 
transported to Cayenne, where he died of fever, 8th January 
1796. The Notwelle Biographic Gi-nirale gives a long list of C-’s 
comedie.s, which once, it seems, had some success, though they 
are now only remembered by tlie infamy of their author. 

Gollu'aion is a deceiifnl or fraudulent agreement between 
two or more persons to defraud some one of liis right. 'When 
proved, it has the effect at common law of making void any 
transaction in which it occurs. Instances of C. frequently occur 
in arrangements between banikupts and their creditors; and as 
the proof in such cases is often difficult, our bankrupt statutes 
have created certain legal presumptions of C. in cases of bank¬ 
ruptcy. 

Gorman, George, the elder of two diamalists of the name 
(• 733 “ 94 )> "'“s born at Florence. He was an industrious and 
successful writer, composing or adapting more than thirty plays, 
besides writing poems and publishing translations. He was for 
a time acting manager of Covent Garden Theatre, and subse¬ 
quently purchased the Haymaiket. Of his pieces, the Jealous 
Wife shows perhaps the most ability. His son, commonly 
known as ‘the Younger’ (1762-1836), educated at Wcslmiiuter 
School, Christ’s College, Oxford, and King's College, Aber¬ 
deen, was also an indefatigable writer of dramas, receiving large, 
sums for many of them, one or two of which are still occasion¬ 
ally acted. He also managed the Havmarket Theatre, and* for 
a time was Examiner of PJay.s. Ilis latest work was a metaoir 
of his life, which was published under the title of Random Rtcordt 
(Lond. 1830). 

Gol'mar, or Kolmar, formerly the capital of the Frettcli 
department of Haut-Rhin, fell to Germany in 1S70, and hi 
now the capital of Ober-Elsass. Pop. (1871) 23,311. It stands 
on a plain at the confluence of the Lauch and Fecht, about i 
miles from the foot of the Vosges Mountains, and ia a station on 
the Strasburg and Mulhouse Railway. The most temnrltAhlo 
buildings are the cathedral (1363), H6tel-de-vi)le, and the col¬ 
lege, which contains some pictures by Albert Diirer. It has a 
public libiary of 60,000 vols. Its chief manufactures are lineits^ 
calicoes, woollens, silks, paper, hosiery, and leather, apd it is 
the entrepdt for cotton, iron, wine, and colonial pro^ce for 
Switzerland. Under the Franks, C. was a roytd court, called 
Celum^ria, round which the town grew up. The Emperor 
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tion of the Midland 'Railway with the Lancashire and YoW-. 
shire iine. Monai«lines-de*laine and calicoes are nanufactnred; 
and in the vicinity coal^ slate, and lime abound. Archbishop 
Tillotson received the rudiments of his education at the grammar- 
school of C. Pop, (tSyt) 7335 - 

OoPobus, a genus of Old World or Catarhine monkeys, in 
which alone, of all Calarhina, the thumbs are absent or at most 
very rudimentary. This genus is allied to SemnopUhtcus, and 
the C. l/rstHUS, C. Sa/anas, and C. Giiirtza are familiar species. 
These monkeys exclusively inhabit Africa. See also Monkey. 

Ool'OOy&t^ a medicinal substance consisting of the dried 
pulp of the bitter cucumber, CitruUus Colocyntki, a plant which 
IS a natiVtt of the S. of Europe, and beats some resemblance to 
die cbmtpbn water-melon. C. is a light spongy yellowish-white 
substahe^ intensely bitter, and about the .size of a small orange. 
It is imported chiefly from Smyrna, Trieste, France, and Spain. 
In doses of a to 8 grains it acts as a powerful cathartic, produc¬ 
ing copious watery stools. C. is apt to cause griping, wiiich, 
however, may be prevented by combining it witli lienbane or 
belladonna. Its active principle is Colocynthin, CmTI^uOss. 

Cologne', the French form of the German Kiil.N (q. v.). 

Cologne Yellow, used for lacquering, and generallv as an 
' .oil or water colour, is a mixture oi chromate and sulphate of 
lead with sulphate of calcium. 

CoIOTEtba'nO, San, a town of N. Italy, province of Milan, 
in a hilfy district 9 miles S. of Ixxli. In the vicinity arc found 
felspar,^ red granite, and limestone. Pop. about 6000. 

0 ||t)(in.'bia, United States of, formerly New Granada, 
a rroublic of S. America, is bounded N. by the Caribbean 

Sea, S. by Ecuador and Brazil, E. by Venezuela, and W. by the 
Padfle. Area, 455,673 sq- miles; pop. (1871) 2,916,703. It is 
divided'into nine states—Antioquia, Bolivar, Boyaca, Cauca, 
Cundinamarca, Magdalena, Panama, Santander, Tolima. In 
the W. it is traversed by the great triple range of the Andes, 
attemadng with lofty plateaux, while m the E. and S.E. it is 
spread out in magnificent llanof, covered with dense forests, 
and forming the basin of the upper waters of the Orinoco and 
FUo del Negro, Its great river is the Magdalena, which flows 
throughout the state from N. to S., receives the Cauca and 
many smaller tributaries, and enters the Caribbean Sea after a 
course of 900 miles. There is every variety of climate, from the 
tropical heat of the coasts to the intense cold of the region of 
perpetual snow. Of the products, which are rich end various, 
the chief ate tobacco (Ambalema and Palmira), sugar, coffee, 
mahogany, cinchona bark, ipecacuanha, &c. But its mineral 
wealthis stiU more important, consisting of gold, platina, silver, 
coplier, coal, amber, &c. In 1874 the total exports amounted to 
g,Saifi6o dollars, England receives most of the precious metals, 
anaCt^many nearly all the tobacco. The value of the imports 
iii:'^ 74 'wB* 11,318,840 dollars. Besides the railway across the 
of Panama (q. v.), there is a .short line between Saban- 
fllia^' 0n.'thd coast, and Barranquilla, where the navigation of the 
Magiclsle^ begins. The Magdalena is ascended by regular lines 
of sbmm-vessels for some ixxi miles. Among the mdustries, 
Whi^.,are all somewhat primitive, the chief are agriculture, 
eattlfrilliivoding, and mining. Antioquia is the great mining 
state;"K^ yet nas only one mine (Zancudo) supplied with good 
machinery. In all there are (1876) 561 mines, employ- 
h^' 19 ,^ 300 'mat, and producing gold and silver to the value of 
. doBara yearly. The capital is Bogota. The inhabi- 

.lilAtD at the interior are mostly Indians, while the total number 
of White Bum dom not greatly exceed one million. The Colnm- 
bbiiUi. are Rpiip^ ^tholics, but no form of religion is protected 
' bylaw.. In I^ite ct the opposition of the Catholic clergy, a 
statb'System <if education ms been estabnshed, and in 1874 
there wete 1845 schools and 83,626 pupils. The press is free, 
and Government has abolished the penMty of death for crime. 
Ba^ state of the republic is ‘sovereign and independent,’ and 
said 0 three eenalors to Congress, and One representative to the 
Lowbr House for every JO,000 inhabitants. The army consists 
: of some to^ 


f^oiesado (t536--37}, and in 1718 was famed into a Bpanlsii 
wcemyal^,-comprismg the districts Panama, Bogota, and Quito. 

In 1819 it became independent of Spain, and .formed intr 
n.repuolic along with Venezuela and Equador. ' Th$S unipn was 
dissolved, however, in 1829-30, and C, was converted Into a 
separate republic in 1833. After several * revolutions,’ tl» con¬ 
stitution was finally remodelled, and the country receiimd its 
present name on the 20th September 1S61. See Powles, AVm 
Granada, its Internal Kesources (Lend. 1863) j Mosquera, Cow 
pendio de Geograjia, Getieral Folitka, Fiska, y Special dos States 
Unidos eU C. (Lond. 1866). 

Colom'bo, a Portuguese corruption of Kalambu, itself an 
Arabic corruption of the Cingalese Kalan-totta', the ‘Kalany 
ferry ’) is the capital of Ceylon, on the S.VV. emst of the iriand, 
near the mouth of the Kalany-gnnga, on a ^it of land pro¬ 
tected by a fort mounted with 300 cannon. It is the residence 
of the English governor, the seat of a colonial bishop, and has 
a pop. (1871) of 100,238, of whom Jess than 6000 are Euro¬ 
peans, the remainder consisting of a motley mass of Cingalese, 
Mal.ays, htalabare.se, Arabs, Chinese, ]’arseeB,and other Easterns. 
Among the more notable buildings are the cathedral, and other 
Christian churches, Protestant and Catholic, a Mohammedan 
mosque, a military hospital, and an orphanage. The houses, 
both of the Europeans and natives, are so hidden in clumps of 
cocoa-palms, and other tropical trees that the town presents the 
appearance of a forest, cf. may be divided into the European 
or White Town in the ncighbomhood of the fort, and the Pettah 
or Black I'own, in which most of the magazines and warehouses 
are situated. Tlie esplanade of Galle-Facc forms the public 
park of the city. C. was formerly the chief station for ste.sra- 
ships in Ceylon, but they now mostly resort to the flourishing 
pi'rt of Point-dc-Gallc. C. possesse.s a European society of con¬ 
siderable culture. A new museum is nearly completed, which 
will contain an Oriental and general library, and a museum ol 
natural history and antiquities. Grants have been made for its 
endowment from the colonial revenues. C. is connected with 
Kandy, in the centre of the island, by a railway 75 miles long. 

Colon. See Punctu.vtion. 

Colon, a portion of the great intestine. Sec Intestine. 

Colonel (Fr. from the Ital. colonnelh, a dim. of colonna, 'a 
column ;' or, according to others, but with less probability, it is 
Lat. (oronalis, from corona, ‘a crown'), in the Britisii army, is the 
highest officer attached to a regiment. Except in the Engineers 
and Artillery, the office is a sinecure, bestowed, presumably, as a 
rewaid for long service. Besides llie regimental ranl^of C., 
tliere is the rank of bievet-C., through winch every officer must 
pass before he becomes a general officer. Sec Brevet, Gknjc- 
HAL Officer. 

Colo'nla do Santiss'izno Baoraxnen'to, a strong seaport 
of Uruguay (Banda Oriental), on the N. bank of the Plata, 
opposite Buenos.Ayres. In 1845 tlie combined English and 
French fleets retook it fiom Rosa.s, then Dictator of Buenos 
Ayres, to keep tlie navigation of the upper part of the river free. 
Pop. about 7000. 

Colo'nial Corpa were certain regiments forming part of the 
regular Britisii army, but devoted to the service of the cokmies. ■ 
As the colonies became self-ruling, it came to be considered 
contrary to imperial interest to keep im forces not available for 
general imperial purposes. 'I'he C. C. have accordingly been 
di.>b.inded, except tlie Malta Fencibles and two West Indian regi¬ 
ments. • 

OoToxties, Laws of England regarding. All perajM 
charged in any colony with an offence committed on the fi;a, 
may be dealt witli as if the offence had been committed within 
the jurisdiction of the colonial court, and shall receive the same 
punishment as would have followed on convictimi ip Bn|;|imd. 
The term tolony includes all pos$e.ssions abroad ih wldifo, thitte 
is a legislature, except thelghannel Islands and the l 4 e of. llnh, 
Colonial law is void if contrary to Act of tlie Imp^itd Pcir^W 
metit; but mere inconsi.stency with instructions fropa- ^ 
Government will not make it void. Since ad.Aujpil fR' 
powers previously exercised by the Board of Cqiilfrblt .fi^’liy 
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the IC.i.i India Company over the territories and revenues of 
India, have l>cen exeicised by tlie Secretary of StatS and Council 
f<ii India. .See India, IIkitisii. 

Colonn'a, an illustrious Roman family, which takes its name 
from a small village on the Alban Hills in the province of 
Latium, now lielonging to tlie Rospigliosi-I’allavicini family. 
It tiaces iu origin to the Counts of Tusciihim, who in the loili 
and nth ccnluiios enjoyed the highest ostiinalioti at Rome, but 
it first came forward independently about the close of the iltU 
c, and fiom that lime till f.tr on in the lOlU it played a p.ut sur- 
pa'.sed in distinction by no Roman family except its hcieditary 
iival and foe—the Orsini. IJy numerous forirojses, built all 
along tlie Alban and S.abine Hills to tbe vety botders of Naples, 
It bciame repeatedly a source of tenor, both to the Popes and to 
tbe Roman people, while it was perpetually mixing itself up in the 
bloody feuds of tbe age. U.sii.xlly the Coloinii figure as (he heads 
of the Gliibelline p.my. but occasionally they arc ah o found on the 
side of the Cindiins. The <-ons of Giovanni C. (who about 127S 
was a Roman senator, and in I2.SS MarcUesc of Anconal, 
Stefano and Ag^apitO, were the founders of the two still 
flourishing lines of the C. family, ih.il of I'aiatrina (now repie- 
senicd by the branches of C. di .Sciaiia, and H.uberini-C.), and 
that of Pahano, usually called the line of the Grand Const.alile, 
withwhich IS joined the subordinale branch C.-Sti^liMtoXw Najiles. 
Pope Martin V, (Oddoiie C.), with nuincroiis cardinals, gene- 
r.als, statesmen, schol.ira, and .autliots, belong to it, whose ii.mies 
aie consjiicuous in the ecele.sua.stical, political, and hleiary liis- 
toiy of luly. AVc can only notice heie Vittoria C , the most 
famous poetess of Italy, who was Ute lianglitci of T'abri/io C., 
Gland Constable of Naples, and was bom at .Maiino in i/p-KX 
In 1507 she uas married to I'orraiile d'Avalos, svlio soon alter 
came to bis f.Ubcr’s title—Maidiese de I’c'cara—and who died 
ill 1525 of wounds leceived in the b.itlle of Pavia. Overwhelmed 
with grief, the yoniig widow sought consolation in solitude, in 
study, and in religion. She occupied bcrsolf with poet'Cal com¬ 
position, and lier vcr.se, winch in her early cvuiowlicjod musi¬ 
cally bewailed her lost husband, rliew it; inspiiation in later 
jeais from elevated religious feeling. Her ]x;ems, the iiest 
edition of which was published (with a mcinoii) at Rome (iSfo) 
ivy Lrcole Visconti, arc periiaps too f.dihnilly modelled on the 
style of Pciiarcli, but evince an exi'Hiisite talent and genuine 
scMtimeiit. Her beauty .iiid t.riciits, wliich aie saiii to have at¬ 
tracted the alfcctionate icganl of Micli.nd Angelo, aio cele¬ 
brated by Anosto in the 371h e.into of In; Jurioso. It may 
lieic be iioteil that the C. Palace in Rome, at the base of the 
Quinnal, is wnrld celcbrated for its galleiy of art ami its 
magnificent gaiclens. See Coiipi’s Hlemorie Colonnen (Rome, 
1S55). 

Colonna, Capo (anc. Simiuin rramontoriuni, Ryion’s 
‘Sunium’s marbled steep'), a headland of Greece, the most 
southerly point of Attica, rising almost perpeiidicuharly from the 
sea (o tlie height of 269 l^c' 1. Si.stccn columns of white inaiblc, 
the remains of a temple of Minerva, ciown the sleep and give it 
its name. 

Colonnaclo', a series of columns, placed at intervals, and 
arranged according to the riile.s of an, and of the paiticular order 
to which they belong. 

Col'onsay ('thc.i.il.aiicl of Columba’), one of the Inner Heb¬ 
rides, W. of Jiua, between Mull on the N. and Islay on the S. 
Separated from it by a ri.arrovv channel to tbe S., of not moie 
than 100 yards wide, and cliy at low water, is the isle of Oionsay. 
Together they arc 12 miles Ion;;, with a breadth of from l to 1 
miles. Potatoes and barley are grown, and bhack cattle and sheep 
of a superior breed are fed on the pastures. Oronsay contains 
the fine mins of a priory, founded by the Loid of the Isles. 
Pop. of both Islands in 1871, 456, being a dccrea.se of 142 since 
1861. 

Col'cny has been applied to r.. great variety of settlements. 
Tlie limited space possessed by the states of ancient Greece sug¬ 
gested the Doric colonies of Italy Sicily, and the Ionic and 
Aeolic colonies of Asia Minor. This was voluntaiy emigration of 
personswvho proposed to form themselves into a self-supjiorting 
society, and who therefore seldom retained any connection (ex¬ 
cept that of a common religion) with the mother country. 'Their 
300 



origin was, however, frequently appealed to for a temporary 

E olitical purpose, and they were liable to be involved iu the wars 
elweeii the democratic and the aristocratic paities iu Greece. 
Tbe Greek term a^iMa, or ‘ departure from home,’ 1 $ therefore 
diflerent in meaning from the I.alin coUnia, 'plantation of tenant- 
farmers,’ which was made necessary by the disuse of the agrarian 
law. 'Phe latter were chiefly in tlie conquered provinces of 
It.aly ; they were accompanied by the augur and the agtimfuter 
(who overthrew the ancient and consecrated the new boundaries); 
they had duumvirs, quinquennials, and decurions, in imitation 
of the consuls, censors, and pnelors of Rome; these magistiatcs 
regulated local allairs, but political sovereignty remained at 
Rome. The C. was regarded by tbe better class of plebeians ns 
an exile, as a renunciation of tlic Roman fot a municipal fran¬ 
chise, and the state reganlcd it as a nursery for soldiers. Fifty 
such colonies weie founded in Gentr.al Italy before the second 
Punic War, and at least twenty more from n.C, 197 to B.C. 177 
in Italian Gaul, Campania, rXpulia, &c. .Some of these colonies 
weie purely mililary, and had an ensign on their coinage ; otheis 
were purely civil, f. Ugatif, and liad a plough on their coinage. 
The Roman C. dilTcred friviu the nniniciptum in this, that the 
former was entiiely governed by Roman, tlie l.itler frequently by 
loc.'d law and cusloin. Mtidern examples of the military C. are 
Gibraltai, Aden, Malta, an<l .St Helena, t’aithage introduced 
a dilleieiit system of colonisation in the conimoicial factories 
which she planted round the Mediterranean, and which were 
imitated in the French and Dutch settlements in the East. The 
modern policy, liowcvei, as in the .Spanish colonies of S. America, 
and in tlie African and Eastern colonies of Portugal, was to con¬ 
quer the native race, and keep them down by a strong govern- 
nu iit, the mcinbei.-. of vvlvicli were taken from the home country. 
Alter the Seven Veais’ War (1763), England gradually took the 
place of Fiance in Ivastcrn colonisation. Tlie English C,/ar” 
e-tre.'Av/re, was, however, a private adventure, as in Raleigh’s 
Virginia, or a inovemeiU of coirseiencc, a-S when the Pilgrim 
Katlieis .s.ailed foi New England. The queslion of the supreme 
power of the mollier countiy, whidi had been .siieculativcly 
taised by Molyneux with regard to the Irish woollen trade, 
w.as ittikingly illualniled by tlie failure of the diicctors of the 
Indian and African Company to give coherence or perman¬ 
ence to the Darien expedition. Hiai company had, by Act 
ol Pailiamont, power to make Colonies, to defend commerce, 
and to make 1 epi isals when attacked. Nevertheless, it was found 
necessary to declare war against .Sp.ain, and, of course, the un¬ 
assisted C. was destroyed. But the political doctrine of trade 
reciprocity w.i.s a stronger link between the colonies and the 
mother countiy th.an even the feeling of allegiance. It was held, 
even in the time of Adam .Smitli, that it w'a.; impoitant to bind the 
coliimes to buy the manuf.icturt.s of the molber country, while tlie 
latter gave tire colonie.s a preferential market for taw produce. 
This monopoly was no doubt advantageous to the colonial capita¬ 
list, who flourished at the expense of the British consumer. 'I'he 
jiraclice of restraining maniifaetiires in the colonies is curiously 
counterbalanced by the modern pioteetionism of colonies, whofind 
it impossible to compete \v ith tbe free trade of the mother country. 
.Most of the British colonies have rights of parliamentary repre¬ 
sentation, of debate, and of legislation, of detcimining the sources 
of jniblic revenue and expenditure, of enacting laws for the 
security .and control of property, for the repression of critne, &c. 
'1 hey have also right to all the land of the C. not granted to 
private owners, 'fheorctically, the acts of a colonial TegiriUture 
are liable to the revision, and even tbe rejection, of the Flome 
Colonial Office; this w.as recently exeniplilied in the question of 
marriage with a deceased wife's sister. Appeals from the colonial 
courts are taken to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
'llie C. is however disablerl from such acts of independent sove¬ 
reignty as the initiative in war, alliances, and diplomacy generally. 
Colonists are British subjects, and arc treated as such by British 
consuls, although the colonies pay nothing for the consular 
service. After the doctrine of the complete sovereignty of the 
mother country had been abandoned, the doctrine of tutelage, 
advtinced by Lord Grey in defending Lord John Russell’s colo¬ 
nial policy, was adopted. 1 his led to Kaffir and Maori wars, to 
the colonial endowments of the Episcopal Church, and the clergy 
reserve in Canada. Great Britain still expends ;^3,620,093 jict 
annum on her colonics, including Heligoland, Bermuda, the 
Falkland Islands, and the Straits .Settlement, and the military 
posts. For the future, it seems probable that the cost of native 
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Colo£||^j(S]^n:. ^-Ired ’), thename of two fivers in the If-S- J 
one risesfl^V.'^ Kocky Mountain^ and; after' a conne of izoo 
■^he vulf ofiCalifonria; the *Dther rises in the 
■ahd| after ai rourse of Soo mllos, flows into the 

'V- - . • . i 

£f tjf-the United States of N. America> is situated i 
rMtmntaim It Is bounded by 'Wypming on 
apd Nebraska on the E., NewMeidco on the 
the W;, and has an area of 104-500 sq. miles. 
iriSifheRib Gmnde del Norte ana t^e Arkansas, 

a i^gif feet-ahove the sw. .The discovery of gold 
'M^ei^ent. The mineral resources of C. are 
ing' 'hot only gold, ■ but silver' mines of great 
lunj coal, iron, and salt. In 1870 the yield of 
ed l0,$5»SO0(000, and real and personal pro- 
'ai |ab,34j,3Q^. In 1875 the amount of gold 
ftbHi. th* mines amounted to $6,29^817. lu 
Sre were jn oireiratipn 735 miles of lOilWOT C. 


ftbHi' .th* mines aSrooUnted to $6,29^817. I" rininnr nnTirt»n.«i. n./.„iu- . 

fa to ab? 5 Td?JSSh onrcoir«rfrom; 

«6; Chinese,?; Indians; 7480. Pop. in 1875’ ^ecrion*^**lIm m^ 

The state capital is Denver; other towns are ^ht*h rannof^diSfn^ 

-«•»!« «V.»dC»«> CUT, 

(beftle {^Dmyphorus 4 Kcmlmtatiu\ a genus of same hue. Otliers can only distingu 
effecting great destruction in potato-flelds, and (which is really a mixture of black and 
itted great ravages in America. All efforts to presents neutral tints only. It is said 
have been unavailing, the plants speedily sue male than in the female. A hannlc 
Afack of these inseeis, which appear frequently ' it may be very seiiou.s in others, as in 
tor««K ffwftaeff, ScePoTAio. engino-drivers, or sailors, wlio have 

. r . , .1 * f.r signals made by coloured lights. 3 

an apparatus of great value m the art of dye- Three theories have been £ 

ing f* asCtt^mg the strength of dye-stuffs. A knovvn weight i},e stiucture of the retina . 

of tlm Iraatter to be tested is suitably dissolved, and the peculiarity i„ the absorptive nower 

MlOW; .compared with a standard solution. I he Jnu,spa„.nt media of the eye and ( 

COtt-generally apphed by the mtensity of colour gensorial centre in the brain. See E 
prpdo^jnfAn a^rtatoed depth of the solutions mtwo diflerent 

Oolour-Printmgr. SeePoi-vcH 

OoIi#iiii(fe ftSify of ancient Phrygia, on the' Lycos, now the Oolour-Sergeant is a rank in Ih 
kftjSSwtory'^tke Mseander. Its people were famed for serving soldiers. The (l.-S. ranks al 
tlijriir^^^sj^Ttipijl'yfooL but what Strabo means by CoUossfan- The pay is 2s. 5d. pei day. 

oiaS.of the early Churches of ivr4.r«i. 

mgfiBaiSeEifieroi mKi'm Parti addraksiia an eolatl'e OolOUrS, metalS, and E’UTO, 

Heraldry (q. v.). I'he metals, whicl 

AljtPiUtl^&^TitBi. silver, represent yellow and white, ai 

'j t.' lit ' i It - • ti- > of the C., unless the contrary is sp 

^ Sigtolied „ g.„f ,cd , sMf, black ; 

purple; thel*abbreviations being az., 
1*^ Of tawny, an orange colour, and mu>-ri 

S°‘'> sometimes used, but very seld< 
French heraldry vert is called sin, 
fbk mo^ cgl^retitd was the bronze. engraved, are represented by a very 

3* *“'d lines i or, by dots ; argent, is left 

hlg^ yad jy^ich stood a^he horizontal linos t gu., by vertical Hr 

vertical lines, like a small check; r 
^?T bestride harbour mouth, jexter to sinister, or heraldic right 

mehfioned a^re, was one of the latter. Tenne is rep^e^ 

the the ancient world A^g the famous ^ those of fnrfi.; and smrrt 

wlossi of ivory and gold itafues of Zeus at ,jne3 from both dexter and'anlster, c 

Olymi^at and>lPiM|mniwth tire Parthenon, and the bronze statue w 

of the i^ter the point of whose spear and the Colours, Military, nre the slant 

crest of- vrhbse hetot^ were seen by sailors from the point of by a regiment. They ore sentiment 
Sunium. At Rome,, the mort famous colossi were the statue of of the achievements and renown of 
Jupiter on the Ci&{dtol, the bronze statue of Apollo at the Pala- ing an important part of ‘ the pomp s 


{rifebf in pamttog. Among the old masters, colourists 

either heloiKed to the Venkian school, |<^de^by ifHoigione at 
the close of the rsth c., or were the.pvq^yutd imilatois of the 
leaders of that school. Titian, Correg^o,'. Paul Veronese, and 
Rubens are recomrised generally as the greatest coloittlats. The 
excellence of C. lies, in part at feast, to tM subtle harmony which 
is seen to exist brtween it and the actiop'Of meaning 

of the picture. Iceai' Ce/CMzr are, the fiatvrultmjteia of objects 
arranged to special localities of a pictureji^ ^'pufpose of pro- 
dneing a desired picturesque effect. jpimt^-. CwftiH^t.'cc the 
natural hues of objects unaffected by anyrhotSifi^ipcto, as that 
of distance, reflected light, or the qcigh'b^llOcto'.’oivi^tiurs that 
weaken or otherwise atloct them. Neutraf the 

natural force of which is modified or broken'Sy*i(ho'''re8ected 
eolouis of surrounding objects. *'. ,. 

Colour, in optics. See CttkOMATiC^ LtOHT, SPECTRUM 
ANAI.YSIS. ■ . ; ' 

Colour, a rhetorical term which has becomp tecMtnl to Eng¬ 
lish law. It was the rule in pleading to Confe^ttm'and Avoid¬ 
ance (q.v.) to admit some apparent right requiring to lie met by 
the allegation of new matter. This was called giving C. to the 
plaintifTs claim. The form has been set aside by the Common 
I-aw Procedure Act (1852). 

Oolour-Blindiiess is a peculiar affiretion consisting of an in¬ 
ability to distinguish one colour from another. It is often t emivd 
Daltonism, after the celebrated philosopher Dalton, who w.is sub- 
ject to this affection. The most common variety of it is that in 
which the person cannot distinguish red from green. Poppits 
among green com, or ripe fruit on a cherry-tree, have to them the 
same liue. Otliers can only distinguish black, white, and grey 
(which is really a mixture of black and white), and to them nature 
presents neutral tints only. It is said to be more common in the 
male than in the female. A harmless defect in m<wt peisons, 
it may be very seriou.s in others, as in pointsmen, railway guards, 
engine-drivers, or sailors, wlio have to know the meaning of 
signals ma<lc by coloured lights. The cause of C.-B. is not 
known. Three theories have been advanced: (I) That it is a 
defect of the stiucture of the retina of the eye; (2) tliat it is a 
peculiarity in ilie absorptive power of some of the fluids or 
transparent media of the eye; and (3) that the defect is^n the 
sensorial centre in the brain. See Eve. 

Oolour-Printmgr. See PotvcHROME Pkintinu. 

Colour-Sergeant is a rank in the army usually given to de¬ 
serving soldiers. The C.-S. ranks above the ordinary sergeant. 
The pay is 2s. 5d. pei day. 

Colours, Uetols, and Furs, are the three tiAclures in 
Heraldry (q. v.). The metals, which are or, gold, and argent, 
silver, represent yellow and white, and always take precedence 
of the C, unless the contrary is specified. .The nvd C. are 
amrt, blue ; gules, red ) sable, black; vert, green.; and pift^tre, 
purple; their abbreviations being az., gii., sa„ vert, fsliV-' Tenne 
Of Aiwiy, an orange colour, and murr^ arsanfuMe^ dark crim- 
sou, are sometimes used, but very seldom now US' netaldry. 

In French heraldry vert is called sinople. C. and iBseWe, 'when 


engraved, are represented by a very convenient dots 

and lines i or, by dots; argent, is left plain j by 

horizontal linos j gu., by vertical lines; so,, Iqr npW^W and 
vertical lines, like a small check; vert, diagaMs froln 
dexter to sinister, or heraldic right to lettj aM^jk!*p?,we »• 
verse of the latter, Tenne is represented by vettidi^l^ dpjvn 
through those of purp, j and murrey or 
lines from both dexter and'-^nlstcr, crosstog cadl.'bitl^^i^; i,..-; ;-:-. 

Colours, Military, are the standards and ; 

by a regiment. They ore sentimentally regarded as synbem^ 
of the achievements and renown of the regiment, and as forc¬ 
ing an important part of * the pomp and circtttnstance of gliiriout 
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wnraccordingly in battle, when dn^ hM 
brave soldiers have been 9ft<eh knovrn’t<> 
them, and to die in their <lefenee~ . 

* Ona aleopt wHare' sdutbfM 'im drasaed ■■' :'‘i 
Above tha'iwblesloias '> / v., 

HgvnagUaeo}g«Mrra^ii^br^t', 

The presentation of C. to n f^g^t a lady is a gntcefid eei'n>' 
mony that alwa^ evokea h gewnoni and loyal emotion. 

Colt, Bamued, inventor of the C. revolver, was bom in llart* 
ford, Connectieut, July 19, 1814, and In early life was 

successively « sailor and a ‘lecturer.’ In 1835 he took out a 
patent for the invention which gave him fame and wealth. In 
1837 his levoiyer was used successfully in the Florida war, and 
still later in.|the Mexican war. C. erected large works in Hart' 
ford, on thfr.tntaks.of the Connecticut river, reclaiming a great 
deal of waste land for thb purpose. He died January 10, 1862. 

Ooltn’foot. (See Tcssilago.) Sweet C. is the American 
name for ^ari/osma. West Indian C. is rdthemorpha. 

Oolii'bri'na, one of the chief divisions of the order Opkidia 
(q. V.) or Serp^ts (q. v.), distinguished by the fact that all its 
members possess sohd teeth in the upper jaw, in addition to 
the poison-fangs with which that jaw may be provided. The 
fangs, when present, are immovably fixed in the mouth, and they 
may be deeply grooved, but never form completely hollowed or 
‘ canaliculatea ’ organs. The head gradually tapers off into the 
neck, and is not markedly triangular. It is covered by laigc- 
sired scales or stMa. The C. are divided into the three sec- 
lion-s, Inmcua, at harmless snakes ; Susptcia; and Vmettosa, or 
venomous _ forms. The Imiocua possess no fangs or poison- 
gland, solid teeth existing in both jaws. Of this group the Bo.ts 
and Pythons (q. v.), and the genus Coluber, represented by the 
common ringed or British snake (C. natrix), are good specimens. 
This latter snake, found in Britain and Europe, inhabits mossy 
phsces generally, averages 3 feet in length, and is coloured pale 
olive, spotted with black above and whitish beneath. The neck 
is spotted yellow. The Coluber Elaphis of S. Europe, the C. 
AlseiiUipii, or /Esculapian snake of Italy, the C., or Baseanion 
lonslrictorox black snake of America, are also examples of the j 
■same genus. The section Suspecla includes snakes with fangs 1 
jilaccd far back in the upper jaw, and having solid teeth in front 
of them. These are all Old World snakes (Ilomolopsida;), &c., 
and but little i.s known of their habits. The Colubrine Venenosa 
have fangs in f.ont of the upper jaw, with solid teeth behind 
them. To this group belong the Cobras (q. v.) or Naja, the 
Hydrophida, or water-snakes of the E. Indies, and many others. 
As implied by the name Venenosa, they are all particularly 
venomous. 

Oolu'go. See Flying Lemur. 

Coluno.'ba, 8t, the apostle of the Scottish Highlands, was 
bonvat Gartan in Donegal, on the 7th Dcccmhcr 521. Fedli- 
liinidh, his father, was of the Cinel Connal, a branch of whom, 
the Hy Neills, gave several kings lo the N. of Ireland. His 
mother, Eithne (Aine), was of the royal race of l^inster. He 
thus possessed the advantage, especially valuable among a 
Celtic people, of royal lineage. His uncle was King of Ulster, 
and he was related to the kings of Dalriada in Argyleshire, his 
adopted country. He was baptized Colum, and was subse¬ 
quently, from his Christian zeal, called Colum Cille —>>,, ‘ Colum 
of the Church,* ' He began his education at Movile (Magh-bile, 

‘ the plain the large tree ’), under the celebrated bishop St 
Finnian, who. Ordainra him as deacon. After studying some 
time in ^In^r under an aged basd, Gcmma:^ he entered the 
monastEi^ 0 Clobard and 0 Glasnaoidhein (Glas Nevin) near 
Dublin, ho returned to his native N. When twenty-five 

years of (tgilbitn tended the Church of Derry in Ulster 0 aire, 
‘erk ^pse/'-tiie foundation of the since famous London¬ 
derry), And jkbeut sevEa years later founded the monastery of 
Danov,0i^e-piagh, ‘the oak copse of the plain or field’). 
He planted .^ons other cbunihes irom this period to the year 
561, when^b event occurred Whichwos the great crisis in his 
life. Voriotu accounts are given omhe matter, but the follow- 
^ it the 1^ authenticated C. copied a psalter belonging to 
Finnian without asking the owner's permission, ('fliis tran¬ 
script afterwards became famous as the Calhaeh, and is said to 
be still preserved by the O'Donncls as a very valuable relic.) 


to give it 
of Connaught, 

^to' C. raised a 

i|Mseveral of his (oQ^en.' Foe this afrhiy, was called the 

bi^e of Culdrevny,. C. is said to have excommunicated 
-and banished for evci from Ireland by a synod .6f Irish bishops. 
This is improbable, as it is certain that be afr^aids revisited 
Ireland, and exert^ great political and wclesiastical influence 
there. Tlie battle of Culdrevny, however, seems to have 
induced him to leave Ireland and to enter on hh missionary 
labours. In 563, C, then in his forty-second year, accom¬ 
panied by twelve attendants or friends, some of them relatives, 
set sail for the W. of Scotland. Tradition states that he first 
landed, at Salen, in the Island of Mull, but finding the water 
uniteaithy, he crossed to the other side of the.uland, and 
fixed his abode oh Iona (q. v.}. This small istand bss, from 
his day, been called I Cnallum Cille ('the Isle of Cotom of 
the Church ’). The name Iona is shown by Dr Reeves'fa have 
arisen from the mere carelessness of a transenber, and tiotiiing 

to do either with Hebrew or with the Latin O. Scoth^d"%ras at 
this period mainly peopled by the Southern Piets occuj^big Wig- 
tonshire, &c., the Strathclyde Britons or Cymri, whose capital was 
Dumbarton, the Northern Piets, who occupied the country N* of 
Atholc along with the Hebrides, and the Scots, who ruled in 
Argyleshire. Conna^ C.’s near relative, reigned in 
gave him whatever right he himself had over Iona. His people't 
had embracetl Christianity in Ireland. St Niuian had ministered 
among the Southern Piets; St Mungo was at that time laboud 
ing in the kingdom of Strathclyde, but the most nttmerov | 
people of the whole, tlie Northern Piets, were still h^'thira., Un¬ 
fortunately we have scarcely any account of the tnahnef.iri’wbjch 
C. and his feilow-missionaries laboured among them,'bltt St 
Adamnan tells of his reaching the dwelling of the Pict^br'king 
Brude, near Inverness, and after being for some time’iEfifi^ an 
interview, at length converting that monarch. He also 
that Brochan, King Brude’s chief Druid, had a dave tVkqm C. 
ordered him to release. He refused, but falling donget^fis^ 111, 
he besought C.’s intercession for his recovery, which wa^pro¬ 
mised, but on the condition of the slave’s release.'^Tlhw was 
. grant^, and, along with similar incidents, must havegi^tly ad* 
vanced C.’s moral influence. In the Booh of Dter, wruten In the 
iith or I2th century, we read that be and bis pupil Drpstan 
came to Aberdoboir (Aberdour) in the district of Buchan, where 
the Mormaor (high steward) IBede, a Piet, gave him in perpe¬ 
tuity that town, and that the town of Deer \Datr, tearjUlrM eon- 
ferred on him owing to the recovery of the Mormaor’.s son through 
the prayers of the Christians. V/c hear of C also In ^ye^ and 
it is probable that he visited the Orkneys, while Sbrae in his 
successors took up their abode in Iceland. H|a b^lt^^pher 
gives neither a murnte nor a consecutive account ^ bis traveU, 
but merely fragmentary details. ? 

We learn that in the year 573 his friend Connat, Spllig cat Dad- 
riada, died, and the selection of his succcssor.^ei^^tp'tMve 
been mainly left to the decision of C. He choSO.ji^nj^^ho 
proved himself the most talented of all his race, i 


between An 


rility j but C. generously pleaded thfdr ct»set!a^ 
reversal of the decree, consenting, hovrev^i 
in their number. He visited his ohurebhA # 

Ireland, add speedUy returned to hi* bplbw^r»pi“THtns, 
at length, in the year 597, be entered'^^ 
closing scenes of his life show that, with aU h}*,l(a@^' tdolence of 
temper, he had learned much of the gbnUetMjW^^jwjBenE^lence 
of his Divine Master. On Saturday the 8th hiafitvour- 

ite attendant Diormit, be visited the graii<(rW^^il''hles8<M the 
food of his family, as his monks were called. lUdi^ng towards 
his own house, he rested for a time on (uK^, when an old 
white horse, employed in canying the miBt the byre to the 
monastery, rested its head on the saint's btefigt. Diormit was 
driving it away when C, forbade him, caressed and blessed 
the ammal. On entering his house, he set hitpself to his favour- 
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ite work of traascribing the Scriptures..and on completing the 
loth verse of Psalm xsxiv., laid down his pen, saying * Baithen 
(one of his monks) must do the rest.’ He attended vesper* in 
the church, and was the first to return to it at the midnight vigil. 
He knelt before the altar, and passed peacefully away very early 
in llie morning of the 9th June 597, at the age of seventy-six 

Many interesting questions must be briefly passed over. We 
read of his conversing with his Pictish cousins, yet needing an 
iiucrpieter in preacliiug. Tliis seems to prove that the old 
Pictish language was a middle dialect between the Gaelic and 
the Cymric, possessing words common to both, bm in several 
respects differing from either. 

His establishment in Iona was simple and piimitive, but not 
so rude as is often supposed. There was a most methodical 
arrangement of outhouses—or farm-offices, in motlern language 
—among others, a byre, showing the error of the common notion 
that C. permitted no cows on the island. We also have mention 
alike of a kitchen and a cook, a baker and a butler; vide Dr 
Reeve’s Adamnan, pp. 334-368. 

As to the Church constitution established at Iona, while 
it is clear that C. himself was a mere presbyter, yet since 
IJede affirms that the province, and even the bishops, were sub¬ 
ject to the Abbot of Iona, we must conclude that something 
like apostolic authority was exercised by the great missionary, 
and descended to his successors, though there is no evidence 
that any definite ‘system ’ of ecclesiastical government was ever 
adopted by them. The tradition that C. founded 100 mona.^ 
teries and 300 churches is an evident exaggeration, but it is 
f _'4tain that he was the means of diffusing Christianity through 
and W. of Scotland and the Hebrides. He greatly 
aCteViced religion in Ireland, and his successors carried the 
go.st>ol to the N. of England. C. was a man of great energy 
and determination, but liable to outbursts of violence. lie 
seems to have posse.sscd an athletic frame, and Adanman de¬ 
scribes him as being of ‘ angelic beauty.’ There are few tnen in 
Scottish history more deserving of national gratitude. His bio¬ 
graphy, written by St Adamnan (q. v.), has been issued, with 
notes and illustrations of the highest value, by Dr Reeves. See 
also lluiorians of Scotland (Edmonston & Douglas, Edinb. 1875). 

Corumbon or Oolumba'nus, St, a native of Ireland, was 
bom in lycinstcr about the middle of the 6tli c. The Christian 
religion at this period flourished in Ireland as it did in no other 
country, and Irish missionaties went out far and wide to pro¬ 
pagate it. C. was among the most famous of these. After a 
training at the monastery of Bangor—whose abbot was then 
Congall, the friend of Columb.a—C. dep.arte<l for P'ranee in 5S9 
along with twelve companions, the customary number in such 
cases. Here he established religious houses at P'ontaine, Anne- 

f ray, and Luxeuil in Buigundy. His reproofs, however, offended 
ling 'Ibeodoric, and this, together with a dispute as to the cele¬ 
bration of Easter, compelled the Irish monks to leave the country 
in 610. After travelling through Switzerland, C. founded in 
613 the celebrated monastery of Bobbio among the Apennines, 
on the river Trebbia, where he died three years later, having by 
his work aided much in advancing Western Christianity. His 
writings, whidi are in Latin, comprise twelve sermons, a monastic 
rule famed for its brevity and simplicity, some poems, and eccle¬ 
siastical treatises. M. Guizot has praised his sermons for their 
eloquence and power. C.’s works are contained in the Collec- 
taiM.Sacra of Flemming (Louv. 1667), and his Life was written 
by Afebot Jdnas, a successor in the abbacy of Bobbio. See also 
Lanigan’s Eeclesiastical History of Ireland, vol. ii., Bahr’s Ges- 
ehkkte ier Mdtnis. Liter., and the Benedictine Hiatoire LitiSaire 
keiaFrante. C.’s name is preserved in the Lombard town of 
Sati Colombaao. 

Ooluaa.lMtx'iiini (Lat.), a dove-cot. The term was also ap* 
plied to a sepulchral cliamber, fitted up with niches resembling 
the holes of a pigeon-house, for the reception of funeral urns, 
called olUt, and formed of baked clay. In these the ashes of the 
freedmen and slaves of great families were frequciitly deposited. 
A very perfect C. was discovered at the Villa Kufim near Rome 
in 1822. 

Oolum'bia, or Or'egou, originally a vast r^ion of N. Ame¬ 
rica, on the Padlfic slope, extending from Calilomia to Alaska, 
It was claimed both by Spain and England, and was for some 
time a cause of dispute bclvceen the U.S. and England. By the 


treaty of June 12, 1846, the present boundary—49“ and the Strait 
of Fuca—was agreed upon, and the origiiuri region is now divided 
into British C. (a province of Canada), the state of Oregon, and 
the territory of Washington. 

Columbia, Britiab, a province of the Dominion of Canada, 
is bounded £. by foe Rocky Mountains, W. by foe Pacific'Oeean, 

S, by Washington Territory, and N, by the rivers Simpson and 
Peace. It inuudes Vancouver’s Island (q. v.), and has an area 
of 213,000 sq. miles, and a pop. (1871) of 10,586, exclusive of 
some 40,000 Indians. The province has a rugged coast-line 
of some 700 miles, along which are scattered numerous islands, 
the latgest after Vancouver being Queen Charlotte Island, Pitt 
Island, and Prince Royal Island. The mainland is traversed 
from N. to S. by two westerly ranges of the Rocky Mountains, 
and is watered by the Fraser, with its tributs^ the Thomson, 
and by the Simpson, the Columbia, and Ine Skeena. 'Fhc 
climate varies greatly, according to the altitude and distance 
from foe sea, but in the most populous parts it is temperate and 
equable, the temperature ranging from 75* F. in summer to 22'* 
in winter. There me occasional tracts of rich arable land, and 
the hills and plains everywhere afford excellent bunch-grass 
pasture. Immense fore.sts of cedar, pine, oak, maple, &c., offer 
inexhaustible supplies to a lapidly growing timber trade. Sea- 
otters, black, ted, and silver foxes, fur seals, martens, beavers, 
&C., yieltl costly furs, while there are also buffiiloes, bears, deer, 
goats, and grouse and other game in abundance. The fish found 
on the coasts and in the rivers include whales, seals, sturgeon, 
salmon, rod, halibut, anchovies, &c. The Fraser is specially 
famed for its salmon .and its small oily ‘ oulachaus.’ But foe 
importance of the province is mainly owing to its vast mineral 
resources. The mountains are composed chiefly of granite or 
mica-schist, with here and there masse.s of sandstone, Umestonc, 
and intruded trap, interbedded with clay-slate containing auri¬ 
ferous quartz. To the N, coal-beds and iron pyrites occur, foe 
latter in great quantities. Gold is found everywhere, and among 
the other minerals are silver, iron, and copper. In 1871 iiewgoltl 
mines were opened in the district of Ominica and Peace, and in 
that year the total yield amounted to^‘3C»,Ooo. Steam-vessels aie 
now plying on foe rivei-s, and Uie projected Interoceanic Canadian 
railway is to have its terminus in Vancouver’s Island, after passing 
through the province. The caiiilal is Victoria, and foe other 
important places are New Westminster, Foil Alexander, and 
Fort George. B. C. became a member of the Dominion of 
Canada in 1871. It sends five representatives to the Parliament 
at Ottawa, and h.as a local Legislature and Executive Council, and 
is presided over by a Lieutenant-Covemor. In 1870 foe revenue 
of the province amounted to ;^I02,290, the expenditure to 

too, 523, and foe public debt to ;^322,328. ^ 

Columbia Golle|;e, New York city, was founded in I 7 S 4 « 
and is the fifth in regard to age in the U.S. It is controlled by 
the Episcopalians. C. C. has a law school, and a flourishing 
‘ School of Mines.’ President (1875), F. A. P. Barnard, LL.D. 

Columbia, District of, is the seat of foe I cderal Govern¬ 
ment of the United Scales. It lies on the left bank of the 
Potomac, at the head of sloop-iiavicalion, and originally be¬ 
longed to the state of Marylantf. When it was found necessary 
to establish the general Government in a district free from any 
local state jurisdiction, Maryland and Virginia gave up for this 
purpose a piece of land too sq. miles The part on the right 
bank of the Potomac was afterwards given back to Virginia, and 
foe D. of C. is now 60 sq. miles. It is governed directly by 
the general Government, and is not represented in Congress. 
The chief cities arc Washinmou and Georgetown. Pop. of dis¬ 
trict in 1870, 131,700, of whom about one-third wefe colourerl. 

Colmnbia River, 01 Oregon (the latter is the Indian name), 
the largest river on the W. side of N. America, rises in the Rorffiy 
Mountains. It pursues a ivinding course, and with its large and 
numerous tributaries drains an extensive region. Latterly it 
flows almost due W., near the N. boundary of the state of Ore¬ 
gon, and, after a course ofoooo miles, enters the Pacific between 
Cape Disappointment and^oint Adams. It foraishcs foe only 
harbour on the Pacific slope betwet-n San Francisco and I*ott DU- 
covery, but although the mouth is 5 miles wide, there is only 4 or 
5 fathoms of water at the bar. Navigation is open both to mig- 
fish and Americans, but vessels can only ascend about icx> miles, 
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TTie river was discovered by Captain Gray of Boston in i792» 
who gave the name of his vessel, C., to it. 

Ooltun'bideo, a group of birds usually included among the 
sub-orders of the Insessorcs or Perchers, but occasiorudly consi¬ 
dered a separate order of the 
class Aves. ITie C. arc repre¬ 
sented by the various groups 
of doves and pigeons. They 
perch on trees, a habit which 
Oldinary Uasores do not ex¬ 
hibit. The upper mandible 
is horny, ami arched at its 
apex, whilst it is .al'jn'arched 
at its b.asc, rvherc the noslril-s, 
coveied by a cartil.aginous 
plate, are .situated. This 
plate is usually covered by a 
soft vascular membrane, which 
may appear in the form of a 
wart-hke piocess. The wings 
of the C. aie inoic poweiful 
111 a n I hose of oi d iIIary 1\asores. 
The hinder toe is as well developed as the three front toes, and 
is placed on the same level as the latter digits. These birds 
are all monogamous, ;ind generally pair for life. Their yoting 
.lie born in a naked, helpless slate, and thus differ from the 
young of Kasorcs. 'Flic crop is double, and of large siac. The 
C. inhabit bothwatm and tempeiate clim.ates, .and fioni their 
susceptibility of domestic.Uion present inmiiiicrable vaiiities. 
The rock-dove (Columbia Lhia) is the piogcnitor of our domes¬ 
tic breeds. Sec also CARRIER I'ltitoN, ijoVE, Fruit I’igrdn, 
(jOURA, Ground Pigti jn or Dove, Passenger Pigeon, i^-c. 

CoPumbine (Aipule^n), a genus of pl.ants of the n.atuial 
order /lanufteulacM. There are variou.s so-called .species—many 
no doubt only varieties of each other—of wliicli the best 
known is the common C. (vf. long .r favourite g.arden 

flower, and at one time esteemed m medicine ns a diiiietitvand 
aperient. Most of the species of it are n.ativ<'s of the lempciate 
and colder regions of the northern hemisphere. 

Oolum'bium, or Nioliium, a laie met.al, discovered in 
1801 in Columbite from Massachu.setts, and since (hen in a few 
other minerals. C. is identical with Rose’s niobium, and not 
with tantalum, as supposed by Wollaston. 

Colum'bu* (the f.atinised form of the Ttal. Colombo, Span. 
Colon), Ohristopber, born :.t Ceno.a in 1436, was the son of a 
woolcomber, and was sent at an early age to school at Pavia, 
where he showed a taste for geography, geormliy, and astro¬ 
nomy. At the age of fourteen he went to sea, and after having 
made a number of voyages in the Mediterranean, he made the 
bolder venture of a voyage to Iceland in 1467. About 1470 he 
.scttlad in Lisbon, and married Phillipa Palestrello, the daughter 
of an Italian navigator, who, dying .soon afterwanls, left to his 
■son-in-law all his ^arts, maps, journals, instrument.s, &c. These 
C. turned to account by consliucting globes and maps for sale 
to support his family. About this time also he joined several 
successive expeditions to Guinea. At what period lie at first 
conceived the idea of a passage westward to the shores of India 
it would be difficult to determine. Ili.s expeditions, however, to 
Iceland (where he may have read the record or heard the story 
of the earlier Norse discovery), to Madeira, the Canaries, the 
Azores, and the Portuguese settlements of Africa, suggested to 
him the possibility of cro.ssing (he Atlantic. 11 (s magnanimous 
spirit rose to the conception of the sea-passage to India, and he 
jiroposed hjs plans for the discovery of this W. passage succes¬ 
sively to the $tate.s of Genoa, Portugal, Venice, France, England, 
and Spain. His project was regarded for many years as the hal¬ 
lucination of a visionary; but amid all his disappointments the 
magnificence of his scheme, and his firm conviction that he was 
the destined instrument of Heaven to cany the banner of the 
cross to all the ends of the earth, comforted and fortified his 
spirit Years spent in pre.ssing a disregarded suit, however, 
exhausted his means; and when, in^48o, he was travelling with 
hi.s little son, Diego, in Andalusia, resolved to turn liis back 
on Spain and appeal to France, he found himself destitute 
of the bare means of subsistence. Stopping before the_ convent 
of La Rabida, he begged for bread and water for his child, 
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This act of paternal solicitude directly opened up the hitherto 
closed path to success, to the most splendid discovery in the 
annals of the race, to never-djring fame. Attracted by C.’s dis¬ 
tinguished appearance, the superior of the convent entered into 
conversation with him, discussed his scheme for crossing the 
Atlantic, andfui nishedhim with means and credentials to the eoui t 
of .Spain. Queen Isabella, after some time spent in hesitation and 
reflection, declared lierself ‘ready to assume the undertaking.’ 
'Fhe airangcmenls between C. and the Spanisli sovereigns were 
concludeil April 17, 1492. Appointed admiral, viceroy, and 
goveinor-geiieral of all .such lands as he should discover, C. set 
sail with three vessels—two of them barques—and 120 men 
from Saltes, near Palos, on the 3d August 1492, and after a 
voyage of seventy days (during one-thiid of which he was de- 
t.amcd refitting at the Canaiics) lie discovered the New Woild 
on the I2th October. The kind first seen w.as one of the 
lialiaina Islands, upon which C. landed, and with tears of joy 
and devout thanksgiving he solemnly planted the cross upon it, 
and named it San Salvador. He also discovered Uie islands of 
Cuba, San Doniingo, &c., after which he .set sail for Sp.ain, and 
airived theie 15th March 1493. After this time C. made three 
successive voy.ages, discovering the Carihee Islands, Puerto Rico, 
Jamaica, Trinidad, and (he N.E. coasts of S. America. Tlie 
victim of misrepresentations, and dtiven by his officers and 
crews to abandon his legitimate object of discovery for the 
search for gold, .and for the illu'-oiy El Doiado, the latter yeais 
of C.'s life were w.\stcd, he lost the favour of King Ferdinand, 
.and on 20th May 1506 he died .at Valladolid m poverty and 
neglect. His roniains were Iniiicd with great pomp at the 
King’s expense, and over his giave a .supeib inoiiumenl was 
raised. He had pul h.s tiust in princes, and lie had his reward. 

A sIkmI but iiitciosfiiig l.iogi.apliy of C. by his son, Don Fer¬ 
nando tadoii, IS j/rinted in Barcia’s lildoriadoros yiimitn'Os 
(5 vols. Maclr. 1749). The diary o( ('. on his voyage of disco- 
leiy is to be found m Nav.aiieie’s 1 Jiycr /or/tr/rtiWci (5 vols. 
M.adr. 1S25-37), and has been translated into I'lench, with 
annotations ami additions, by Remus.at, B.albi, Cuvier, &c., under 
the title Rflationi da quaite Voyages enterpris par C., suivies de 
dn rrs Lettres A Pilces inedilcs, (3 vols. Par. 1828). Recently 
(Lyon. 1864) Torre has prepared a kanolta completa of C.’s writ¬ 
ings. We may also note tlic biographies of C. by Bossi (Mil. 
i8i3), living (4 vols, I.ond. 1828), Sanguinelti (Gen. 1.846), 
Ret a (Tur. 1846); and the tiiscussion of disputed points in I lum- 
boldl’s Cosmos, and Kxamat Critique de t'Jliitoire de la (jPo^ra- 
p/lie, iSfe.; and also in Spotorno’s CodUe Diplimatieo Colombo- 
Americano (Gen. 1823). 

Columell'a, L., Ju'niua Modera'tue, the most copious 
and best-informed writer among the Ronuans on niral aff.iirs, was 
born at Cadiz, and flouiished in the early part of the 1st c. Any 
knowledge that wc possess respecting him is ilcrived from casual 
notices scattered through his writings. lie died, probably at 
TarenUim, about 42 A.D. C.’s gre.at work, Z>e jPe JSustica, itt 
twelve books, is a systematic treatise on agriculture. He also 
wrote Ve Arbonbus, in one book. The most complete edition 
of C. is that of J. G. .Schneider (I-eips. 1794-97), in the Scriptorcs 
Rei Rusliar, containing an account of tlie variou.s MSS. and of 
the gradual emendation of the text. Tianslations of C. exist hi 
linglish, French, German, and other longues. 

Columellia'cesB, a small order of Dicotyledonous plants, 
consis' ing of Columbia, a genus of plants from the Andes, com¬ 
prising two or three species. It is most nearly allied to the 
Saxifraeaeea, among which it may probably in time be allowed 
to lake Its place. 

Coi'umn (Lat. eolumnd), a pillar of various materials, either 
standing alone, or supporting a superincumijent mass of building, 
or itself merely an architectural decoration. The solitary C, set 
up in memory of some person or event. Is a structure of {^nt 
antiejuily. Jacob set up a pillar on Rachel’s grave, and Absa¬ 
lom in his lifetime reared one for himself, because he had no 
son to keep his name in remembrance. It was not uncommon 
for the kings of the ancient East to inscribe their deeds on a 
pillar of Slone, the latest discovered and most important of 
these being the Moabite Stone (q. v,), aliove 3 feet high, and 
about 2 feet in breadth as well as in thickt^ess. As mraons 
specimens of the solitary C,, Pompey's Pillar, near Alexandria 
in Egypt, the columns of Trajan and Antonme in Rome, the 
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London Monument, the Vcnddme C., and that of July in 
Paris, the Alexander monument in St Petersburg, anc), latest 
and grandest, the C, of Victory erected at Perlin in 1873, may 
lie mentioned. 

Tlie C. in architecture which supports a roof or entablature 
presents a special aspect of the civilLsalion of every country which 
lias ever found time to enjoy and cultivate the arts of jieace. In 
tlie architectural monuments of ancient E^pt, the C. is always 
found forming a poitico inside the building, has no fixed pro¬ 
portion between the diameter of the shaft and its height, and 
frequently resembles the trunk of a palm-lrcc. 'I’he sliafl of the 
Assyrian C. was t.all and slender, and the capital sometimes 
terminated in two half Imlls placed back to back. Rawhn- 
son, in his Eive Great Maruirchies, gives an engraving of two 
capitals, one of whicli is very like the Ionic, and the other 
rather resembles the Corinthian style. The C. of the historical 
icuiains of India has aiimssive slialt suidiarged with oinamenta- 
tion ; the capital is sometimes spheroidal, at other times it ex¬ 
hibits a sculptuie of the lion, the bull, the clepliant, or some 
fantastic animal. The kind of C.. however, to which our at¬ 
tention must mainly be ^directed, is that ivhich originated in 
tlrcecc, and which with modifications has been repioduced in 
all countries to which Greece transmitted its civilisation and its 
arts. The Greek C. may be described a.? a pillar of wood, stone, 
or iron, circular on tlie pdan, and rarely polygonal; either a 
truncated cone-—that is, with the diameter of the shaft diminish¬ 
ing iipw.Tids, but haring a slight swelling, called the entasis, 
about a lliiid of its height fioni the base ; or cybndiical—that 
is, with the diameter of tlie sliafl the same from base to capital. 
It is divided into three principal points, the base, shaft, and 
eapital —respectively its foot, body, and head. 

Theie arc thiee styles or oidere of the Greek C. — the Doric, 
the /<’«;>, and the Connthian; and to these the Romans added 
two other orvtcrs—the Tusian, which is only a modification of 
Ute Doric, and the Composite, whicli is a combination of the 
fonic and the Corinthian. The Doric and the Ionic columnswere 
in use .as early as the 3olh Olympiad, ii.c. O56, while the Corin¬ 
thian is not known to have existed cailip’ than the qlh c. n.r. 



Doric Column. 



The Doric is said to have been invented by the Dorians ; it 
was frequently employed Iry them in their temples, and corre¬ 
sponds with the dignified and serious character traditionally 
assigned to them. It has no base, the foot of the C. resting 
immediately on the base of the rest of the temple. The shaft 
' is a circular stem on whicir the entasis is very observable. 
Only on rare occasions was it monolithic; it was usually coin- 
S pos^ of drams laid on each other without mortar, but fastened 
to one another with dowels of cedarwood, Lcnclliwise this C. 
was striped with circular indentures, called w/ttppings by the 
Greeks, fluiings by us, the edges of which form sharp angles. 
On the shaft rests the chief characteristic of every style—the 
capital. It consists of three parts—the neck, a continuation of 
the shaft, from which it is sepanalcd by one or more indentures, 
called amniets; the neck widens in its upper part, and is generally 
ornamented with several amulets. Above this i.s the principal 
feature of tlie capital, the echinus, a circular ledge projecting 


forcibly^ all round. It Is the supporting power of the C. under 
the weight of the beams and roof resting upon it. Above it 
there is the third part of the capital, the formal-looking heave 1, 
or abacus, a square slab with square edges, which receives the 
chief beam or architrave. The height of the Doric C. is usually 
only four or five lengths of the diameter at its base. 

The Ionic C. is more slender than tiie Doric; this and its moi e 
ornamental appearance being supposed to give expre-ssion to the 
lighter and more versatile character of the Tonic people. iN 
height on the average is equal to eight diameters. The base has 
the plinth as its lowe.st pait, and above it there are two or moii- 
bolster-like prominences, each called ^ torus, which arc separated 
fioni each other by around groove called the scotia. The length 
of the diameter diminishes less upwards than that of the Doric 
aud between the tlutings there are small flat bands called fillets, 
in place ol the sharp angles of the massive Doric C, The nc-ik 
is embellished with ornaments; the etliinus amvole is less pro¬ 
minent, and shows the ‘egg-and-arroiv’ carving which gives it 
the latter name. Hut the capital is rendered most striking by its 
xrolutes, which look hke the abacus drooping under the weight 
ol the aichitrave. There are two volutes to the face of the Ionic 
G., and two to the back. Sometimes, however, the volutes 
are placed diagonally, especially on the C. at the end of a row. 
Above them is a small slab, also ornamented, which receives the 
arch ill ave. 

The Corinthian C. resembles the Tonic in the proportions and 
mouldings ol the ba,se and shaft, but its capital is very strikingly 
peculiar to itself. It takes the sliape of an open chalice formed 
by acanthus leaves, 'I'here are two rows of leaves, one above 
the other, eight in each row, the stems of the upper leaves ri.s- 
ing fnim the same level as those of the lower. In the inter- 
slices between these masses of leaves are seen stems with smaller 
chalices at their lops, from which are developed two stalks, 
e.ich of which ilioops hke a volute under the weight of the aba¬ 
cus. The sides of the Corinthian abacus aic concave in plan, 
being curved out so as to form a shaip point at each coiikt, 
which is cut off. 

No authentic examples of the Tuscan C. have been left for 
observation ; but it has been constructed accoitling to a descrip- 
lion given by Vitravius in his work De Architectura, It differs 
from the Doric m having a base which consists of a plinth and 
tones; the shaft is not fluted, and the neck or collaring of the 
c.ipital is separated from the shaft by a small convex moulding, 
c.’iled an astragal. I.ike the Doric, it has, as Its chief fcatuie, 
the echino-abaens capital. 

The 0 . of the Composite order differs from that of the Corin¬ 
thian mainly in the details of its capital, which is of a mixed 
Lh.rracter, blending the Ionic volutes with the Corinthian foliage, 
riic outline of the leaves of the acanthus is, however^ bolder 
than that of the Corinthian, and instead of two rows of leaves, 
there are sometimes three, between which volutes appear other 
flowers also, and the forms of men and animals. Tlie order to 
which this C, belongs was specially affected by the Roman*, the 
giealer number of their large edifices being built in the Compo- 
hiie style. See Order, Entakiaturi:. 

Column, Military, i.s a mass of .soldiers several ranks in 
depth. A C. is said to he open when the spaces between the 
tanks composing it permit of their wheeling into line ; otherwise 
it is a close or half-distance C. In action, au'horitics are not 
agreed a.s to the lelative advantages of lint .and C.; English 
commanders have generally been in favour of the former, the 
French of the latter. 

OoTure, a semi-obsolete term in astronomy, applied to any 
great circle of this sphere passing thicugh the equinoxes and 
solstices. * 

Golym'bidra, a family of (Brevipennatee) Nalatores or Swim* 
miiig birds, represented by the Grebes (Podieeps) and Loons or 
Divers (Colymbus), the latter being the typical forms. They 
have the three front-toes united by a web, and inhabit the coa.sts, 
seeking their food in the sea. In the grebes, the toes are unit^ 
only at their bases by a membrane, and present brr^ lobi». 
The beak in all C. is conicai*arid pointed, and the legs are placed 
far back on the body. 

Ool'za Oil Is obtained by means of crushing-mills from the 
seeds of the Colia or summer rape [Brassiea campestris, s-ar 
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dcifcra). Other specie* of Brasska yield a similar oil. The 
pl.int is largely cultivated in France, and the N. of Europe 
generally. C. O. is yellow, and the quantity procured averages 
about onc-lhird the weight of the seed. It is used chiefly for 
purpo.ses of illumination. Rape-cake, the residue after expres- 
•Sion of the oil, is useful for manure. 

Co'ma (fir. kl'ma, ‘a deep sleep ’) is a term used in medicine 
to describe a state of more or less insensibility, fiom which a 
patient can with difficulty, if at all, be roused. In .severe cases 
of C. there is on the part ('f the patient not only oblivnmsncss to 
all around him, but dilated pupils, .strong stertorous breathing, 
and fl.accid h.ands and legs. C. may be caused by Apojilcxy 
(<). V.), in which case the person cannot be roused at all, ami one 
or both pupils are dilated ; by (.loiicussion (q. v.), in which the 
breathing is easy anrl the pupils naliiral, while the patient 
in general soon awakes to pailKal con.sriou.snes3; by opium 
poisoning, in which c.ase the piqiils are coiitr.acted, the bieath- 
lug slow and stertorous, and tlie patient at fust enn be p.artially 
loused ; or by intoxir.ation, in svhich c.asc there is generally an 
alcoholic smell in the btealh. 'I'ho tieatiiicnt depends on the 
rause, 

Ooma Boreni'cea (‘ hair of Berenice ’), a small and inconspi¬ 
cuous constellation of the northern hemisphere, situated betsseen 
the tail of Ursa Major and the head of Virgo. 

Comac'chio (the ancient Cor/iacn/a), a foilificd town and 
bishop’s see, in the province of Ferrara, (Jeutral Italy, be¬ 
tween 2 and 3 miles from the Adiiatic, in the midst of an 
unhealthy lagoon, 140 miles in circumference, and famous for 
its cel culture. Across tlie narrow belt of mud which separates 
the lagoon from the Adriatic, canals have been constiucted 
which admit the fry of the ccl, mullet, &-c., into the lagoon, where 
they fatten, and in due time are captured and sold. About a 
million pounds weight are c.aught annually, 'fhe ccl-harvest is 
in autumn, and tlie men employed in it .ire lodged In batracks. 
There are rich saltworks in the iieighbouihood. I'op. (of the 
commune) 8476. 

Coman'ches. .See Iniiian.?, American. 

Coiuat'’ula. See Crinoid. 

Comay'agua, the capital of Honduras, a state of Central 
America, on the river Ulliia, near the S. edge of the pl.ateau of 
C., noted for its beauty, fertility, and fine climate. The town 
was founded in 1540, became the scat of a bishop in J561, but 
was almost destroyed in the civil broils that followed the ‘ eman¬ 
cipation’ of the country from Spanish ntle. It is now recovering, 
but its commerce is still unimportant, though a railway to Puerto 
Caballos, and to Fonseca Bay, on the Pacific, foieshadows a 
future prosperity. The only building of m.uk is the cathedral, 
and even of it nothing is fine but the outside. Pop. 18,000. 

Comb (Old Eng. catnlr, Dutch kam, Fris. kaent. Low. ,Sc. 
kaim, Gcr. kamm), an instrument with a seiies of teeth for 
ai ranging or fastening the hair, as well as for dressing and 
cleansing wool, flax, Ac. Combs, as an article of the toilet, are 
of great antiquity: the Greeks and Romans used boxwood, ivory, 
and mclal in their construction, but there is no evidence to show 
that women in early times employed combs to support the hair. 
Ancient burial-places in England have furnished ex.amples of 
bone and ivory combs belonging to the Roman and Anglo-Saxon 
periods. In medixval inventories of ecclcsuastical treasures, 
combs are frequently mentioned, for it w.xs customary for the 
priests before celebrating mass to wash their hands and arrange 
their hair. These ceremonial combs arc usually carved or other¬ 
wise omaivented. An ivory C. which belonged to St Cuthberl 
is preserved at Durham, and that of St lamp, of ivory, jewelled, 
and carved with symbolical animals, is to be seen at .Sen.s. The 
Tuatehals used in C.-making are horn, bone, wood, ivory, tor¬ 
toise-shell, hardened india-rublier, and metal. Homs, having 
their tips cut off, arc rcndcreil pliant by heat, split up in the 
direction of the grain, and pressed flat. In the manulacture of 
side and ordinary dressing-combs, a piece of horn of the required 
sire is stamped out, and from it twr combs are made at once by 
means of the farting-eugine. This ingenious machine is provided 
with a tooth-cutter, having a vertical movement, and by means 
of a cogged wheel, the plate of horn is shifted, as the cutter is 
rising, through a space equal to the interval between one tooth 
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of the C. and the next. 'When all ■the teeth arc cut, two 
complete combs, the teeth of the one fitting exactly into the 
spaces of the other, are parted by n dexterous pull. The teeth 
are then finished off with wedge-shaped files, called ^ograille, 
earlet, topper, &c., and the whofc smoothed, buffed, and polished. 
Tortoise-shell is similarly operated on. Imitation tortoise-shell 
combs arc made by treating tlie horn with nitric acid, and staining 
it with a composition of soda ley, quicklime, red-lead, and 
di.agon’s blood. Small-toothed combs are cut with a circular saw. 
Cheap and durable combs are now extensively made from vul¬ 
canite, in mucli the same maimer ns those from horn. 

Oombe, Andrew, IVI.D., an eminent pliysician, was born 
in Edinburgh, October 27, 1797. After studying medicine 
there and in Paris, lie commenced to practise in Edinliurgh in 
1823, was appointed physician-in-01 diimry to the King of Bel¬ 
gium (183O), which lie was un.ahle to rebain on account of his 
liLullli, and afteiwards a phy.sicmn-in-01 dinary to the (^iiccn in 
Scotland. He died at Edinbuigh, 9th August 1847. Three yeai ■; 
later hi.s Life and Correspondence were published by his bioilicr 
George. C., who w.as in eveiysen.se .a most excellent, .amiable, 
and benevolent man, has enriched medical literature with various 
v.ilti.ablc works, of which may be mentioned Management of 
Infancy, Physiological and jUivrr/(1S40, 9th cd. 1S60, revised 
by his friend Sir J.ames Claik), Obserra/tons on Mental De¬ 
rangement (1831), and The Principles of I'hysiclogy applied to 
the Preservation of Health (1834, I5tli cJ. i860), &c.—George 
O., brother of the jircceding, a pliiciiologisL and philosopher, 
was born October 21, 17S8, at Edinburgh, where he was edu¬ 
cated, and became a writer to the signet in 1812. In 1816 lie 
made tlic acquaintance of Dr S|iui?.lieim, the well-known phreno¬ 
logist, and ultimately adopted his piiiiciplcs. The fiuit of this 
conversion was seen in his Essays on Phrenology (1819), and 
Elements of Phreiulogv (1824), which hecanic veiy popular. In 
1828 appeared his Constitution of Man considered in Relation 
to External Objects, wliicli caused a consideiable amount of Iios- 
tile criticism, many maintaining that it was opposed to revealetl 
religion, altliougli its leading principle, the harmony of the con¬ 
stitution of man with the surrounding world making it incumbent 
on him to study the laws of nature, is now a commonplace. The 
real objection to C.’s philosophy is not what he says, but what 
he leaves unsaid. In 1833 C. married Cecilia, daughter of the 
famous Mrs Siddons. In 1837 he retired fiom the piactice of 
his profession in order to give himself up to scientific and 
philosophical study, and fiom his active pen proceeded nume- 
rou.s books, not only on I’hienology, but on Popular Education 
(1833, cd. 1848), Mor.al Philosophy (1840, 3d ed. 1846), 
Criminal Legislation, and Prison Disciiilinc (1854), while he 
delivered courses of lectures on subjects with which he was 
familiar, in Great Britain and the United Stales, and on the 
Continent. His last woik was published in 1857, entitled The 
Relations between heteiiie and Religion. C. died f 4lh August 1858. 
H IS collection of books on phrenology is in the Advocates* Library, 
Edinburgh. Sec Gibbon’s Life of G. C, (2 vols. I.ond. 1878). 

Com'liermere,Stapleton Stapleton-Cotton,Vi8oouzi.t, 
an English general, son of Sir Robert .Salisbury Cotton, was born 
I4ih November 1773 at Llewenny, in Denbighshire. I-Ie entered 
the army in 1790, distinguished himself in India, especially at the 
siege of Scringajiatam, and in the Peninsular War. la 1810 he 
received the command of the whole allied cavalry under the Duke 
of Wellington, and fought in most of the Peninsular battles, being 
wounded at .Salamanca. He was raised to the peerage as Baron 
C. in 1814. Among the numerous offices he filled subsequently 
to Waterloo were those of Governor of Barbadoes, Commander 
of the Forces in the West Indies, Commander-in-Chief in Ire* 
land, and Commander-in-Chief In India, in which last position 
lie captured the famous fortress of Bhurtpore in 1826. In the 
same year he was made Viscount; in 1852 he succeeded the 
Duke of Wellington ns Constable of the Tower, and in 1855 
was made Field-Marshal. C died February 2r, 1865. 

Oombina'tion (in sociology). This word has lately come 
into use, legally and politically, and denotes the union of persons 
having a common commercial interest, with the view of promot¬ 
ing that inlciest. It is chiefly employed in relation to the pro¬ 
ceedings of the working classes for retaining, monopcflles and 
advancing the rate of wages. The promotion of these ends is 
chiefly sought after by means of ■wliat are called trades uniatU, 
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Ill former times combinations, whether of workmen ajjainst their 
masters or of masters against their workmen, were illegal, and 
punishable summarily by justices of the peace. This state of law 
was altered by the statute of 6lh Geo. IV. c. 129, by which C. 
was declared legal so long as unaccompanied by violence and 
intimidation. Tiades unions and combinations, with the laws 
relating to them, wcie the subjects of a Koyal Commission, which 
issued Its teport in 1869. "jl Ite report gives a complete view of the 
recent alterations and working of the law regarding the subjects 
of inquiry. This led to the passing of two other Acts of I’ailia- 
ment in 1871. By these it is provided that the purposes of trnde.s 
unions shall not Iro held illegal because they aie in restraint of 
tiadc, so as to render void or voidable any agreement or trust 
eseciited under them. Trades unions may be registered under the 
fust Act, which piovides for the lenuie and protection of their 
piopeity. Under both Acts, the provisions of tlic law against 
violence and coercion on the p.art of unionists are repealed and re¬ 
enacted, and ciiminal unions .and illegal contracts are defined. 

To render C., when not accompanied by intimidation of others, 
illegal is plainly an infringement of personal liberty. If two or 
two hundred men—for the piinciple is the some in both cases— 
agree not to work for their rnatilcrs under a ccil.ain rate of wages, 
they have just os much right to do so as their mastets have 
to agree not to sell the produce of their workmen’s labour under 
a certain price ; the light in each case being unqiieslion.dile. 
It is equally plain that, when those who combiuc also tiy to 
force others to join them, thi'y are infringing on personal hlierty. 
But while the right of C. is thus properly conceded liy the law 
to servants as well as to niaslcis, it may be gicatly doubted 
whether any peimancnt clfect can he produceil by it. U tlie 
woikmen of England cannot or will not work at a rate of wages 
which will enable their masters to sell their produce abroad 
chcapei than those abioad can make it for themselves, it is plain 
. that the trade of England must sufl'er, and thousands lie thrown 
' out of employment. These thousands must cither return to woik 
at a lower W'age, or starve, or go elseuliere, .See OjN.spiracy. 

Oombixiations, Ltiws of (in chemistry). See AiOMIC 
Theory. 

Comhinalions (in mathematics). See Permutations. 

Gombretar'ceas, the Myrobalan Older, a natural order of 
Dicotyledonous plants, natives of the tiopics of Amciica, Afric.a, 
and Asia, containing about 200 .species, rcmaikablc for their as. 
triiigeiic/. Quistjualis Itulua of the Moluccas has anthelmintic 
j seedsy Combrettim butyrosum of S.E. Africa jiroduces a vegctalilc 
I butter. Myrobalans are produced by various species of Ter- 
[i minalia. See Bmipa Nu ts. 

Oombus'tiou may be populaily defined as the consumption of 
n substance wdth evolution of heal and light, when it is raised to a 
sufficiently high temperature in air or oxygen. The jihenomenon 
of C. depends upon the union of the combustible body with 
oxygen, which, like other chemical actions, causes the disengage¬ 
ment of heat, mid if sufficiently intense, of light also. Thus 
when charcoal is raised to a red heat, it contimtes to glow until 
it has burnt away, pioviding that sufficient air is present to sup¬ 
port its _C. On examining the substances which have been pro¬ 
duced, it is found th.at they are wholly g.aseous, and consist 
either of carbonic oxide (CO) or of carbonic acid (COs). accord¬ 
ing as the supply of air has been limited or excessive. * Cimdles, 
coal, gas, &c., contain hydrogen in addition to carbon, and 
when bunted produce water (HjO) .as well as the oxides of car- 
bon. The process of respiration is another and very beautiful 
. instance of C. Venous blood, highly charged with effete and 
' useless matters rich in carbon, is pumped by the heart into the 
lungs, and is there exposed over a large surface to the action of 
the oxygen of the air. The useless materials of the blood be¬ 
come oxidised to carbonic acid and water, and escape from the 
body during the act of exh.alation, while a new supply of oxygen 
is taken into the lungs again during inspiration : the heal pro¬ 
duced by this oxidation or slow C. is carried off to all parts of 
I the s;ratem by the purified (arterial) blood, and serves to main¬ 
tain the temperature of the body. 

The term C. is sometimes used in a more general .sense by 
the chemists to denote other chemical actions than those of oxi¬ 
dation, attended.with extrication of heat and light. Urns when 
copper or antimony in a state of fine division are thrown into 
chlorine gas, they become redhot ,md burn away, and in the 


same manner when a lighted candle is plunged into chlorine it 
continues to glow. 

The theories regarding C. have varied from time to time, and 
have played an important part in the history of chemistry. Per¬ 
haps the most remarkable of these theories is that of Phlogistoti, 
first brought forward by Stahl. Stahl believed that all com- 
bustible subslances contained an inflammable material,' which 
received the name of Phlogiston, terra secumla, or terra ivflani- 
mabilLf, and which was lo.st when they were consumed. Lend, 
for instance, when heated in air, smoulders away, and is even¬ 
tually converted into a yellow powder (litharge). This yellow 
powder Stahl and his followers believed to be lead deprived of 
tis phlogiston, or dephlogisticated. On healing litharge with char¬ 
coal, metallic lead is separated and the rliaicoal disappears. To 
account for this, it was assumed that the dcphlogisticatcd lead 
took phlogiston horn the charcoal and thus returned to its original 
state, whilst the clmrcoal lost its phlogiston dkd was conveitod 
into a gas. This tlieoiy was overturned by l.avoisk-r, who 
proved conclusively that a substance did not lose anything when 
burnt, but, on the contrary, gained in weight, and moreover gained 
in w-eiglit by .an amount equal to that of the air consumed. The 
iliscovery of oxygen by Priestley paved the way for Lavoisier, and 
enabled him to cieplain the conveision of lead (Pb) into oxide of 
lead or litharge (I’bO) when heated in air, and the subsequent 
redvrtion of the litharge by the charcoal, which removes the 
oxygen and forms with it the ga.scous compound caibonic oxide. 

Com'edy. See Drama. 

Come'nius {Koowmkfi, Johann Amos, an educational re- 
foi liter, w.is bont at Comna, near Brunn, 28th March 1592. After 
completing his university studies, he travelled in Holland and 
England, and thereafter resided .-it 1 .issa, in Poland. The most 
important o( his ninety-two works aic Janua I.inguarum Krse- 
(1C31) and Orbis Sensualium JMies Their object 

was twofold—to faeditale the acquisition of the power of siicak- 
ing and writing I.atin by weaving numerous I.atin words, not ex¬ 
clusively cl.assital, into paragraphs, in which they might be easily 
learned; and to combine the knowledge of things with that of 
ttotds, by treating in the lessons of subjects readily intelligilile by 
the pupils, siidi as animals, trades, sports, and .so on. These 
works were widely po])ular both in Germany and other countries, 
and have been ftcqnently translated, imitated, and extended. 
ITorn his high reputation C. was invited to /-.iiglaml, to Sweden, 
and to Hungary, to aid in organising jniblic instmetion. Towards 
the close of his life he settled at Amsterdam. He died at Naar- 
den, 15th November 1671. A Life of C, with his Pssay on the 
tutucation of Youth, has been published by Mallalien. See also 
Von llaumer's Geschichte tier Padogogik (4 vols. Stutl. 1846-55). 

Com'es (Lai. ‘ companion’) was the name given in Hie later 
limes of the Roman Empire to a state official. Thus we find in 
the 4lh c. an imperial officer in Biitain called Comes littoris 
Soxonici (‘waidcn of the Kaxon coast’), f.c., of the E. coast of 
Hiitain, already exposed to the ravages of Low German pirilte.s. 
In the Teutonic system the C. was oiiginally one of y^^conntatus, 
or personal following of a chief, the Old English n imc for whom 
was first Jiorl or Gesith, the latter of which ine.'ins exactly the 
same thing as C.; but as the power of the kings grew, Gesith 
was dropped for '/heyn (‘servant’), which gradually look the 
place of the older Eorl. Tlic icsult uas that £.orl then became 
distinctively a title of higher rank, and implied greater power 
and authority. Under the foim of Eail (q. v.), it now denotes 
a particular grade in the peei.age, and is held to be the equivalent 
ol Count, for the wife of an h'arl is a Countess. See E'rce- 
man's Norman Comjtiest, vol, i. c. 3. 

Com'ets are celestial bodies, dislinguisliablc from planets and 
sl.ars by tlicir rapid motions, their usually irregular forms, and 
the more or less Inuy definition of their edges. Before astro¬ 
nomy was established as an exact science, these phenomena were 
regarded with siqifislitious dr<ad, and each received the credit 
of h.aving occasioned any dire calamity which occurred after 
its appearance, such as famine, pestilence, war, the death of 
some great person, &c. The only danger, however, which can 
possibly ensue from the prcs^ice of a comet is that arising from a 
collision with out earth ; but as to the consequences of such a 
chance we cannot, in the present state of our knowledge, more than 
speculate. In the following sketch we shall first consider the 
peculiarities and characteristics presented by C. as regards their 
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form and appearance, llieir orbits and motions ; then pass to the 
enumeration and description of some of the more celebrated 
historical appearances; and, in conclusion, discuss a few of the 
lesults already made out regarding their conslitutton, together 
with the various sjK'Culations and theories which have been thrown 
out of late years bearing upon the same question, 
j The striking feature of C. when seen with the naked eye, 
and a feature which at once distinguishes them fioin otlier rclcs- 
ti.d bodies, is their hairy-like appendage or tail —hence the name, 
fiom bat. coma, ‘hair.’ Tlie rest of the. comet, orthe.^^nj', is of a 
iiehidoiis appearance, consisting of a haiy citvflo/'r, and a moic 
or li'S'" blight nucleus. These characteristics arc, however, not 
nniveisal, some C. presenting merely a globular nucleated 
mass, wiliiout any tail, others not even a nucleus. In sevcial 
irutanecs, more t-iils than one have been observed, and it ha-, 
been remarked lliat these appeiid.u;es, when present, ai c generally 
turned away from the sun. 'I’he mbits in which (J. move 
never approach the neaily eitcular foiin of tlioso oi the pl.incts, 
but are distinctly elliptical—so:nctime.s so cccciuiie as to be 
midistinguLshabie, for the coinpaiatively biief time the coiiiel I3 
visible to us, from a p.araboI.a. TIutc .ne abo authenticated 
instances of hypcibolic orbits, the <r. dev libiiig which of course 
cannot icturii to the solar system, unless pcih.aps the course be 
perni.anently alleicd thiough the pcrtuibitig innucnce of some 
of the largei iilaiiets. Again C. aie found to move in planes 
inclined at all angles to the ecliptic, and to revolve rcxind 
the sun with a tnotion as otlen reln\,^iaie as direct. As a comet 
.'i|)proachcs the sun, it diminishes in bulk, ihougli to us, whom 
it al.so appiMaehes, it may aj'pear to increase. The lad is a 
later develoi>ment, and is not present when the comet is liist 
oliservcd by the telescope. It is subject to constant changes and 
inilsations, .sometimes .seeming to sweep through space at a 
speed to which the planetary velocilies are scaicely comparable. 
The head, wlien viewed tlnongh a telescope, not uidieqiu.ully 
presents the appearance of a senes of conccnliic luminous ring.s, 
with a bright nucleus in the centre; while at other Umc.s the 
nucleus emits on the side next the .sun jets as it were of ll.ame, 
moving and vibiatiiig as if m a region of conflicting cm rents. 

One of rhe i)io.st inleiesiing C. of modern times is ]l.alley’.s— 
interesting especially as being the first whose peiiodic revolution 
was recognised, and whose leturn w.is boldly jncdiclcd by that 
ccli-ht.ited aslionomer. Noticing the great simil.irity between 
the elements of the C. of 1531, Ifioy, and 1682, Halley fixed the 
reappearance of the ibSi comet for the year 1759. As lire time 
approached, Clairaut, calculating fionr the ob.wrvations of 1682, 
ami takiirg into account the possibly perturbirrg iiiflumrce of 
Jupiter and Saturn, fixed its perihelion (passage for Aiiiil 13, 
1759. The true date was Maieh 12. Messrs Damoiseau and 
roniccoulant calculate ! its next return for November 7, 1835, 
and the calculation differed from the observed time by less llian 
a week. Ita next apjreaiaiice will be in 1910, and the same 
comet has been identified with tliose of 1456 and 1378, the latter 
of which was observed by the Chinese. It is notice.able that 
this comet has been diminishing in splendour at each leappear- 
since, and probably after a few more retinas it will beeoine 
invisible to the naked eye. The comet of I74.'t is remaikable as 
having liad six tads. The pre.seiil century has been uncommonly 
lich in brilliant of w hich we may nienlioir the two great ones 
of 1811 ; those of 1819, 1825, and 1S47; that of 1843, whose 
liead wir.s only 96,000 inile.s from the sun’s .suilirce at its per- 
helion passage, and who.se tail, not less than a hundred million 
of miles long, seemed to sweep through two right angles in two 
hours; the brilliant appearances of 1858 (Honati’s) and 1861, 
both remarkable for the rapid evolutions and dissipations of 
their envelopes, and the bitter fuiliter interesting from the now 
almost settled fact that the earth passed through the extremity 
if its beautiful fan-shaped tail on the evening of Tune 30; and, 
l.'stly, Coggia’s second comet of 1874. This list, however, gives 
1 itlle or no idea of the numerous C. visible by telescopic aid, ^d far 
less of the myriads which probably exist, but which have hitherto 
escaped detection. 'I'hc inert intere-sting of these telescopic C., 
posessing as they do short periods, and therefoie belonging 
more to our system than their farther-reaching brethren, are 
Kneke’s (peiiod 3‘29 years), Dc Vi«»’s (S'46), Wiiinecke’s ( 5 'Sl)> 
lirorscii’s (S'SS), Biela’s (6'6i), iJ'Arre.sl’s (6'64), Faye’s {7'44). 
lliela’s cornet was discovered by that astronomer in 1826, and 
identihed with the C. of 1772 and 1805, in which latter year it 
was seen by Olbers with the naked eye. In 1846 it was ob- 
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served to split into two portions, which were still distinct on its 
next appearance in 1852. In 1859 and 1866, though eagerly 
looked for, no signs of its existence were detected, and it w.as 
regarded by many as a thing of lire past. Mr Hind, however, 
eatculated its perihelion passage for October 6, 1872, from Dr 
Michez’s orbit of 1866, and prepared sweeping ephemerides for 
September and (October, with variation.s of ± 8 days in peii- 
heliun pas.sage. It escaped observation, however, till November 
30, when Mr I’ogsoir, Madra-s Observatory, received a startling 
telegram from I’lofes.sor Klinkcrfues, which ran thus : ‘Biel.a 
toiiclreil earth on 27111; .search near Theta Centauri.’ After two 
mornings of vain .search, a glimpse of it was obl.aincd. Circum- 
slaiices were more favourable on December 3, when the Comet 
was seen with a bright iineleiis iniJ a faint but distinct tail. 

It li.rs been doubted, lunvcver, whether this comet was really 
Biela'a, and was not r.ithcr another and quite a distinct body. 
Coggi.a’s small comet of 1873 lias been identified by Tiofes-soi 
Weiss of Vienna wnll the first of 1818, discoveretl by Tons at 
Marseilles, the plane of whose orbit was so nearly parallel to 
that o( Biela’.s, that by some it was supposed to nave been 
deiived from the latter by a .sidilting analogous to what wa.s 
observed in 1852. Every year seii ial of these ha/,y telescopic 
bodies are discovered, but tliey possess little interest save to the 
aslionomer. 

Tile hist steji towards the tiuc lompiehension of what C. really 
are w.as made by Tycho liialie, when he demonstiatcd in 1577 
that they were extraneous to our atiiio.s|>heie. Not much moic 
than a ceiitniy l.atei, Newton showed them to be subjci t, like 
planets, to the law of gravitation ; and Koiiretiiiie after the lapse 
ol another Cciitiiiy, .\rapo diseovcred that jiart, at lea.st, of 
cometiiry light wa, /■W.i/nnl by Tins last discovery 

has heen fully home out by the lecent sjiectiuin investigations o' 
Huggins, Donat I, Sccchi, Vogel, and otiii i s. Uirfortunatcl- 
no coini-t of any size, with the exception of Cogg.ia’s, winch . 
badly .siUialed for obseiv.ilioii, lias afipeaicd since the ii’'V.iioduc- 
lioii of the spertroscopc ns a useful, and now Indis)^' aensabie 
instrument in astionoiniral rcseaich ; and, accordingly spectro- 
•scopists liave had to content themselves as yet xvitli_***’jBrorsen’s 
Winnecke’s, and other telescopic C. These all sh'’'’ow ojjg 
more bright lines, acconii'anied by a more or less ffaint coirti- 
nuous spectiuin. It is thus app.riciit that C. sliii ue partly i,y j 
reflection, partly by their orni light. The iliaiactphistic bright I 
lines in Wimiccke’s comet coinculc very closely witf^i the bij^Jit j 
lines in the spectrum of caibon taken in olefiant gas!; but, in the j 
majority of cases hitherto observed, lliere is »p sittiil^nrify in con- j 
slitutioii to any such hydrocarbon. At the present Hage of our I 
knowledge, we cannot reason further concerning DC composi- / 
tion of the gaseous portion of C. ; but this at least i' made out, j 
that probably a comet consists of a cloud of solid pi-licJes, held j 
together more because their individual oihits ar soinewJiaf / 
similai, than because of thdrjown mutual gi-avitatf*i» and that 
therefore as it approaches tire suti it shrinks in bulkthe orbits of 
the component meteorites rapidly converging, andhe particles / 
themselves coming into fre(|ueiit collisioii.s, thu.s g(-^®bng: suffi. j 
cient heal to volatilise a part of the matter, airaiving rise to j 
all the varied changes observable in a comet’s he..aV v-opic I 
aid. This theory is suiniorled hy the coincidence, first no 1 
by Ochiaparelli, which seems to exi.st between the orbit of •^vx' 
August meteors and that of the second comet of 1862, and liic 
further seemingly similar connection between the November 
meteors and the comet discovered by Klinkcrfues and Pogson, 
and believed by them to be Hiela’s. When tire meteor-cloud is 
sufficiently dcirse, it is visible as a comet; and the extremely 
eccentric oibits which these bodies describe round the sun, the 
sometimes great inclinations to the ecliptic, and their frequently 
retrograde niotloirs, show that, rf the nebular hypotbesrs be 
granted, C. and meteors did not belong originally to the solar 
system, but are later importations caught up from surrounding 
space by the attraction of the sun and planets. All this is an evi¬ 
dent inference 5 but when we come to the consideration of the tall, 
a new and greater difficulty meets us. It is scarcely possible that 
this tail can be orre and the same material appendage, for that mat¬ 
ter should be translated with .1 velocity of more than 30,000 miles 
per’ secoird—the velocity of the extremity of the tail of the 
comet of 1843 during"its perihelion passage—is inconceivable. 

To meet this difficulty. Sir John Herschel has speculated 
on Ure possibility of a ‘ negative shadow, a momentary imjms* 
sSon made on the luminiferous sethcr behind the comet.' Pro- 
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r«ssor Tyndall has worked upon this idea, and has explained 
the momentary impression as due to the decomposition by the 
concentrated rays of the sun of some chemical compound sur¬ 
rounding the comet—tlie head acting in some mysterious way 
as a lens. But if it act as a lens to sunlight, why not to star¬ 
light also? Further, whence conies the iiece-.sary organic com¬ 
pound? By assumptions of such a natuie, any cuiious pheno¬ 
menon could be plausibly explained ; but no siiiijilicity or better 
comprehension of the faits is gained. Piofessor Tail, however, 
merely discaidiiig the once piev.ilcnt idea Hint C. must have ex¬ 
tremely small mass—an idea Ai/vw fur i^rantfd upon the giouiid 
that er/f comet in 1779 became entangled among Jupitei’s satel¬ 
lites, which were not pciccptibly pcituibed by the cncounlci-- 
has explained the wliole niysteiy as an optical condition. He 
likens a comet to a swarm of sea-larks, viewed at such a dis- 
t.inee that tlie buds aie not tnUizidually visilile ; and in the re- 
niaikable changes of form wliicli such a swarm seems to uiideigo, 
a consequence of the relative changes of position of llie line of 
sight and the suifacc in utiicli tlie birds are situated, lie dis¬ 
covers an explanation for all the varied tiaiisfoimalioiis observ¬ 
able ill a comet’s tail. Tims (see Cmmical Astionomy, Cood 
li'ords, December 1875) ‘tlie gigantic motions of tlie tail 111 
sweefiing round the sun may be inetely ihc luniiing along of tlie 
optical condition ol visibility among a swarm of sep-iiato objects, 
each of wlucli is moving with a velocity iieilhct extraviigaiitly 
gieatcr nor extiavagantly less than would characterise a planet 
or otlier jioilion of matter at the same distance fiom tlie sun.’ 
Tlierc is no limit to tlie size of the component meteorites, but 
tlie smaller we suppose the integral fiagmcnls to be, the gicalei 
must be tlie aveiage distance lictween contiguous ones in outer 
to secure transpaicncy to starlight—tlie less theiefoie tlie nia.s. 
Upon this liypotliesis. Hie p.issage of tlic caith tlirough the /nW 
of a comet would be (laiiglit wiih gieat ilanger; but the pro¬ 
bability of siicli an occurrence is evidently extremely small, if we 
assume that C. may appioacli tlie siiii fioiii any direction. This 
assumption, howevei, may require modification, if iulure le- 
search be.ar out the discoveiy of M. llonzcaii, that of 209 C. 
considcicd by him, the major axes sliow a tendency to aiiange 
themselves parallel to the doiilde heliocentiic meridian 102” 20' 
and 282“ 20'. being only 28’ I<nig. flora the point toward, wliiili 
the solar system is moving. 

Com'frey {.Symphytum), a genus of plants of the natural oidot 
ISorus.tt.iitie (q. v.), natives of liuropc and the N. ol Asia. '1 lieie 
aie only a few species known. C, .jjuinale ami C. tulvi'^^um 
are natives of Biitain, not uncommon in moi-t slindy plates. 
The former was at one time greatly valued as an aiiplicatiou to 
wounds, .and tlie young blaneheel .shoots are sonietimcs used as 
a potlieib, or as a substitute for spinach. Tlie toot contains 
a good deal of slaich and nincil.ige; aecoidingly, when finely 
SCI aped ‘and laiel on calico to the ihickiiess of a ei own-piece, it 
forms an excellent bandage for broken limbs,’ fee. (Bentley). A 
large-sized species— C. aspernmum of tlie Caucasus—m.iy yet 
become of some value as a fodiler plant for pigs and cattle, 
analysis showing it to be rich in flcsli-iorming piinciples: it con¬ 
tains much gum and mucilage and but little sugar. It was in¬ 
troduced into this couiiti ’ in l8n, but is as yet only cultivated 
as a garden plant. 

Comines' or Comynes, Philippe de, Sieur d’Argen- 
ton, a famous Freiicli clironicler, was born near l.ille in 1445. 
In 1464 he entered the set vice of Cliaric.s, Comte de Charolais, 
afterwards Chailes the Rash of Buigiindy, but in 1472 he 
attached himself to Cliarlcs's rival, Louis XL, who, within five 
years, made him one of the riclicst nobles of Fiance. Louis 
found in C. an astute and unscrupulous agent of ins cniel and 
® perfidious policy. After the death of Lotus, Anne of Beaujeu 
banished C. from the couit; but though a decree of Pailianient 
of 24th March 14S8 had condemned him to lose a fourth of his 
estates, and to ten years’ banisliment, we find liim as early as 
*493 again engaged in important missions. Me w.ts employed 
both by Charles VIII. and Louis Xil., the latter of wliom re¬ 
stored his pensions, hut withheld his eonfidcucc fiom the minis¬ 
ter of Louis XI. He dicil, lyiii October 1509, at his castle ol 
Argenton. C.’s Mimoires show him to have been a sagacious, 
clear-headed statesman; but, tliough admirably written, they 
offend modem ^feeling by tlie cold-bloodedness with which 
they detail the most iniuuitous and revolting transactions, 
the sole merit of each of which seems to be its success. The 
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first edition, wiiich is imperfect, was published at Pans in 1523, 
ill folio. The best is that of Mile. Dupont (3 voks. Par. 1850). 
C. plays au important pait in Scott’s Qumlin VurtvarJ, 

Comi'so, a town of Sicily, province of Notto, 43 miles 
W.S.W. of Syracuse, with mamifiictures ol paper. I'op. about 
10 , 000 . 

Com'itas 01 Comity of Nations, a teim of infeuiational 
law, signifying the illcct given 111 one country to tlie laws and 
institulioiis of aiiolhci in quclioiis aiisiiig between tlie nativca 
of both. See In i !• rnai ih-NAL L v\v. 

Comi'tia (l.at. cum, ‘together;’ o’, ‘I go’), weie the great 
constitutional asscmi-lies of the Roman citizens, duly suin- 
iiioiicJ by a nngisli.'ite for tlie election of inagisliatc.s, the en¬ 
actment of law, tlie dcclaiallot! of war, and llit trial of citirens 
on ciiiiiiiial charge!. Tlie Catiiiiium was the |^it of the h'oruiii 
where the C. met in early times, tlioiigli aftciw'iirds their meetings 
were usimlly lield 111 the CTni]uis Maitius. Tlie C. wcie of three 
kinds, C. Cutinla, C. Ceutuna/a, and C, TnhutiZ, in winch tin: 
people voted rc.spcctively In cuiire, centuries, and tribes, accoid- 
mg to the tliiee modes of their political oiganisatiori. Each 
citizen Voted in his own ciiini, ceiiliny, 01 tribe ; I'Ut each cuii.1, 
ceiiUny, and tube liad only one vole on the question submitted, 
and its vote was delei mined liy the majority of voters within it. 
'Ihus, as some cciituiies, for example, contained a much larger 
mnubrr of voters than other-, tin: decision might not be the opi¬ 
nion of the gio-.s inajoiiiy of llie as-.embly. 'i'lie C. Cm ial.a weie 
tlic most aiiciciit, and were ccinposed entirely of paliicians. 
The C. t'enliiriata, instituted by Seivuis Tullius, vvete truly 
national .isseiiilnie-, compirhcndiug all citizens, whether patri- 
ri,ans or plebeians, who liad iiropieity to a certain amount. The 
C. Tribiit.t weie originally cmifiiicd to the plebci.ans, and weie 
convened for liic hist time in the tiial of C'oriolanus, u.c. 491. 
Tlie woid C. often means ehztioui, as tlie C, vveic yeaily con¬ 
vened under llie icpiihlic to elect iiiagcstrales. 'I'he C. (Jalata 
weie asseniblitcs convc-iied by tlie college of pontiffs, at vvliich 
the people, sometimes 111 cninc, at otlieis in centuiics, did not 
vote, blit lisleriecl to and vvifne-ied I'u* proceedings, which coii- 
•sLled chielly of the procl.iiiiatioa cif the nones, tlie consecration 
of piicsts and kings, and the making of wills. 

Comm'a. See rii.NTTi'Ai iov. 

Comma, in music, a small iiiierval (generally coriesponding 
to a vibi.vtion-i.itio of Si : So) oCcuiiing ijetween the tine pitches 
of two notes, wliicli aie represented by one only in tlie organ, 
puiiiofotle, and other Iciiijicicd tnstiiiments. See Te.MritR.A- 
MIN r. 

Commandant' is an officer of tlie .aimy in ineiely temporaiy 
command. '1 he designation is moie frequently applied ir?loieigii 
ariiiics than in tlie Biitc.li. 


Cotnmand'er, m the Britisli navy, is an officer next in lank | 
above a lieulenaiit and under a post-cajitain. He ranks wjtli a I 
lieuteiianl-coloiic'l in the aiiny, and is unotficially addiesscd Cap- ' 
tarn. The full pay of a C. is £l per day ; wlicu in command 
of a sca-gomg ship, 3s. qd. additional. Tlie half-pay of the fiist 
hundred ccmimandeis on the active lest is lOs pci day, of the 
icniaiiidei. Sc 6d. A C. may eitliei serve as second in command, 
or command independently, accurchng to the rate of the sliip. 

Commander-in-Chief is tlie highest appoinfment in the 
Bnlish army. Tlieic is not, liowcvci, necessarily an officer of 
this laiik ill command of llie home army, tlicie h.iving been no 
C.-in-C. since tlie dc.iih of the 1 >iike of Wellington in 1832. At 
present the administiation of the ainiy is, by the War Office zVet 
of 1870, vested, under llie Societ.iry of State for War, in three 
officeis, one of whom lias the title of ‘ Cominanding-in-Chief.’ 
The office is pie.seiitly lield by FieH-Mar.sh.iI the Duke of Cara- 
firidge, his department being tliat of command and discipline. 
Though ill theory all appointmeiits and pioiuotions'aie mazle 
by the crown, on the icspousibiliiy of the .Secretary of State for 
War, the officer corainanding-iii-cliief has practically the control 
of all these, except, peiliaps, the vciy highest. He is rcimon- 
sible for recruiting operations, aud for the allocation of the 
tioops. The commander df the forces in India has the title 
of C.-iii-C. 

Oomm'andite, Soci^td en, is the Ficnch equivalent term 
for what we call a ‘sleeping partner.' By the common law of 
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France, a partner of this kind may, by agreement with his asso¬ 
ciate, determine the extent of his liability to the public. The 
justice of the legal principle has to a gieat extent been recognised 
uy ourselves in tlie passing of the Limited Inability Act (q. v.). 
The French term arises from the commercial meaning of the 
word commander, to command. It is applied to the authorising 
of one person by ,'iiiothcr to transact business on his account. 

Gommelyna'ceeo, the Spiderwort.s, a natural order of Mono- 
cotyledonoiis plants, natives of the E. and W. Indies, Australia, 
Africa, and N. America. The underground stems of many of 
these, on account of the starch which they contain, are used for 
food. In the jointed hairs of the Viiginia spiderwoit {Trades^an- 
tia Vtrghiica), a common garden (lower, and other species, the 
singular movement known as Gyration (q. v.) can be well exa¬ 
mined. Commelyna ccetestis is also a well-known cultivated 
species. Altogether sixteen genera and more than 2(')0 .specici are 
described. Some are accounted asliiiigent, and tliercfoie Useful 
as applications to wounds ; otlieis aie cmmeiiagoguc, &c. 

Oommeu'dam. When a bcncficcd clergyman is promoted to 
a bishopric, he vacates his betielice by the promotion ; but for¬ 
merly the sovereign could give linn the right to retain it. lie 
was then said to hold it in C., that was, ostensibly, until some 
one else .should be provided for it. Kutute grants in C. were 
abolished by 6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 77. 

Commendalor, --In .Scotland, in Roman Catholic times, the 
revenues of a benefice during a vacancy were collected by an 
officer called a C. He was propeily a steward or tiustce; but 
the Pope, who was entitled to gr.mt the higher benefices in Com 
mendam (q. v.), abused tlie power, and gave them to coinincn- 
dators for their lives. This abuse led to the proliiliition of all 
commendarns, excepting those gianted liy bishops for a term not 
exceeding six months. 

Commen'surable, anameapp'lid to two numbers oi quan¬ 
tities of the same kind, which ate both divisible without re¬ 
mainder by a tliird number. 

Oointn'entry, the chief town of a canton in the department 
Allicr, France, in a hilly region on the tEil, 45 miles S.W. of 
Moulins by lailvvay. It owes its gieat and sudden prospciuy 
to large coal-mines in the vicinity, and to an extensive iron¬ 
work, employing 1200 men. Pop. (1872) 9058. 

Comm'erce, Offen'ces against. 'I'lm commei cial code of 
the country has undergone material alterations in late scs.sioiis 
I of Parliament, and miny regulations foundetl on iiii...laken 
notions of the public iiitcrc.st, and which interfered with the 
gcneial jirinciple of commercial freedom, have been icpealtd. 
One of the most noteworthy of these reforms is the repeal 
thioughout the United Kingdom of all the Acts against usury. 
By this repeal the capitalist is as unfettered in the employment 
of his money as the landloril is in the disposal of liis land and 
the labourer in the disposal of his industry. See False Pre- 
TENfEs, Frauds, .S.muggli.ng, I.sti-.resi', Cn.\MBtR 01' Co.m- 

MERCG. 

Oommer'cial Law. Sec .Mi.rcantii.e Law. 

Commiaa'tion (Lat. romminatio, ‘a llircatening’) is the 
name of a penitential service u-sed in the early Cliiistian Church. 
It is still read in the Church of England on Ash Wednesday. 
It puiports ‘ to read the general sentences of God’s cur.sing 
against impenitent sinners, gathered out of the seven-and- 
twentieth chapter of Deuteronomy and other places of Scriji- 
ture.’ See Bingham’s Eccles. Antuptities. 

Commisaa'riat is the name given to the system by which 
armies are supplied with the necessaries of life. In the wans of 
Queen Anpe’s reign the troops were supplied by contract, a plan 
which is said to have led to considerable peculation on the part 
of the famous general who conducted them. In 1793 a commis¬ 
sary-general was appointed, his duty being to superintend the 
contracts for supplying the army with food. In 1858 and 1859 
a new organisation w.a$ introduced, the C. being made a depait- 
ment of the War OlTice. In 1870 it was merged in the ‘ Control 
Department,’ hy which the civil affairs of the army aie now ad- 
ministeretl. The ranks of the C. #»re commissary, deputy-com¬ 
missary, assistant-commissary, and suh-assistant commissary. 

Comm'issary, in ecclesiastical law, is an officer who acts for 
the bishop in a remote part of the diocese. In Scotland, follow- 
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ing the abolition of papal authority in 1560, the su[)remeC. court 
was instituted by Queen Mary in iS<j3. It hod jurisdiction in 
matrimonial cases, and had a double jurisdiction, one dioeesatt 
over the three Lothians, the other universal, by which it confirmed 
the testaments of all who died in foreign countries, or who died 
in Scotland without a fixed domicile. Jt also reviewed the judg¬ 
ments of inferior commissaries, of whom there was one in most 
of the principal towns of Scotland. The powers of the supreme 
couit (abolished in 1836) were gradually tran.sferred to the Court 
of Session; those of the inferior courts jiartly passed to the Court 
of Session and paitly to the sheiifl" courts ; but ‘ even yet,’ says 
Sheriff Oove Wilson, ‘the transference of jurisdiction is in form 
incomplete. In ccilain actions the sheriff assumes the style and 
title of C., and usc.s a sc.al decorated with the episcopal mitie.’ 
See 'J'he Intiodiictioti to Erai.licc oj the Sheriff Com Is, by J. Dove 
Wilson, advocate (F.diiib. 1875). 

Commis'sion is in law a writing or implied mandate autho¬ 
rising one, or more than one, peison to exercise the duties aiul 
powers belonging to another or to others. (See Agent.) 
There are various legal operations conducted by C., of whicit the 
following arc the most important :— 

Commission of Oyer and 'I'e> miner.— in Englisli law, is 
a C, diiected to the judges and oilier gentlemen of the county 
to which it ts issued, directing them to hear and determine in 
cases of .alleged treasons, felonies, and trespasses. It is m vittuc 
of this C. that the judges on ciicuit dispose of ciiininal cases, lu 
urgent cases, a s]iccial C. of O. and T. is gi.mtcd. It may be 
e.xtended to Scotland, piovulcd tliice Loids of Jtistici.try be m 
the C. 

Commission of the Piswe. See Ju.stices ue the rii.\ric. 

Commission Jor taking Proof. — In the Comt of Se.-sioii in Scol- 
bind, a-s well as in Ihc inferior couils, paiole pioof in.ty be taken 
uiu!e-r a C. gianted by the court. 'I he commissioner is dclcgabid 
to take the oaths and depositions of wil.ncsscs, and to repoit these 
to the comt. The C. is invaiiably acconip'aiiied by a Diligence 
(q. V.), which is also a judicial w.arrant imdtr which the witnesses 
are cited, and tn.iy be compelled to at lend the commissioner for 
exaniuialion. 'I'lie .-Vet 6 and 7 Viet. c. 82, in.ikes it compulsory on 
witnesses and Ilaveis (q. v.) (i.e., holdeis of writings) to attend 
before a commissioner appointed by the Scotrh courts ; and a 
C. issuing (lom an Engli.sh or Irish comt h.is the same power of 
e.xcculion in Scotland. 

Commission, Army, is the crown’s warrant constituting a 
commissioned ofliccr in the army. Foimcrly, umler what was 
ca'lod the Ptinhase System (q. v.), the various lanks were mostly 
obtainable at a fivod price. But this .system was abolished by 
royal warrant in July 1871. Commi.siions 111 the probationary 
ranks are now given to the successful candidalcs in competitive 
c.xamination. 'I'he limits of age for candidalcs for admission 
competition to the cavalry and infantry are seventeen and twenty j 
for students of universities who have passed certain examinations, 
the limits ate seventeen and twenty-one; for B.A. or M.A. gra¬ 
duates, seventeen to twenty-two. 'J'o qualify for licntcnaiit, a 
siib-hcutenant must .servo sati.sfactorily in a regiment for twelve 
monllis, after which he must study at a militaiy college and pass 
an exanimation. In the Aitilleryand Engineers, candidates, 
selected on exaiiiiimliun, are trained at Woolwich Academy. 
Lieulen.ancies arc given to cadets who have (lasscd an examina¬ 
tion on the sulijeels of insltuction. Further examination must 
be pasicd before getting a captain’s C. in any branch of 
the service. Piomolloii is now by ' selection, tempered by 
.st-iuoiity,’up to the rank of lieutenant-colonel (sec Colonel, 
Brevet) in thecavaliy and infantry. In the Artillery and En- 
giiieeis it is by seniority alone. Non-commissioned officers are 
tlie sergeants-major, .sergeant.s, trumpeters, dnimniers, buglers, 
and in the Life Guards and Horse Guards the corporals. They 
mess by themselves, and rank between a commissioned officer 
and a private soldier. 

Commiss'ioaaire is an attendant attached to Continental 
hotels, hut not forming a part of the estahlishment. Thus hi* 
services are not charged in the bill, and must be arranged for 
witli the C. himself. No one is, of course, obliged to employ 
him. In some hotels, thou^ not in many, we have found the 
C. very troublesome and officious, oflering to do all kinds of 
petty services, such as posting letters, &c., for vlfhich he expected 
wholly disproportionate payment. There are, however, many 
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occasions on which the C. is very useful, especially to those who 
do not speak the language of the country in which they are 
travelling. Commissionaires can nearly always speak English, . 
and generally French also. For a day’s attendance they usually 
expect about seven francs ; for looking after the registering of 
luggage, taking tickets, &c,, in starting on a railway journey, or 
for meeting one on ariival, and looking after the luggage, &c., 
five francs is the proper fee of a C. 

Commission del Crederd is an Italian expression, used to 
denote the extra premium cliarged hy an agent or factor for 
guaranteeing the solvency of a pm chaser, and so making himself 
personally liable for tlie value of the goods which he lias sold 
for his ptiucipaL See Agent. 

Commission Merchant is a merchant who sells goods on 
nccoimt of some one else, The C. M. is paid by a perccutago, 
called <ommissiflii, on the value sold. 

Commission of Assembly. See General Assembly. 

Commis'sioner in Scotch Bankruptcy. Under tlic 
Scotch Itaiikiuptcy Act, tlnce commibsioners are chosen at the 
meeting for election of tiustee. Tlieir duty is to superintend, to 
advise, .and assist the tiustee, and to tlx his lemimeration. 
'I'liey aie not themselves entitled to any remuneiation. No 
one can be a C. who is disipialilied to be a tmslee. See Bank- 
RUT’ICY. I 

Commissioner of Police, for London and nelghbouihood, 
is appointed muler 19 ami 20 Viet. c. 2. The C. of V. and the 
ronstahles arc empowered to cnfoice icgulations of the Police 
Acts rcspceliiig houses of public lesoit, driving vehicles and 
tattle, nubance.) in tlioroiiglifares, iS:c. They have also power 
to act on the river Thames, aud tliey may at any time go on 
hoard vcs.sels, and take cognis.ince of the conduct of persons 011 
board. 

Commissioners of Justiciary. Sec Jus ticiary, Covirt 

OI'. 

Commissioners of Teinds. .See Tkino Court. 

Commissioners of the Jtiry Court. See Jury I'RiAt.. 

Commit’ment for Trial. Wlien .1 supposed otfendcr is 
aricsU'd. ihe justice bcfoie whom he is brought is boun.I imme¬ 
diately to l.iquire into tlie circumstances of the alleged crime, 
and to lake the examination of the ]irisoner, and the evidence of 
those who Ining him, in willing. If the charge ap]>e:ir ground¬ 
less, the piisoiier must foilhwilh lie dischaigcd ; otherwise he 
must be committ,',!, or give Bail (q. v.) for his apjicaranec to 
answer tlie accusation at next sessions or assize, and the piose- 
culor or person injmed by tiie crime charged is bound over to 
prosecute. In .Scotland the iiiformaiiou is generally at the in- 
.slanceol 'he Procnralor-Fiscal (q. v.), and C. ibr T. or di.schaige 
is given after the declaration of the accused and the Precogni¬ 
tion (q. v.) have been taken befoie a magistrate. See Imi’ri- 

SONMF.NT. 

Commitment of a Bill. Sec Parliament. 

Committ'eo. When an assembly or body of men appoints 
a few of its members to do .special acts, or to make special 
inquiry, tbo.se so appointed form what is called a C. It may, 
however, consist of only one member; or it maybe formed of 
the whole body making the niqiolntmcnt by its assuming the 
functions usually discharged by a C. Thus, in Parliament, when 
the various clauses of a measure which has been passed on 
second reading—and thus been virtually adopted in us leading 
principle—come to be consideicd, a ‘C. of the whole House’ is 
formed for doing so. The Speaker leaves the chtiir, which is 
taken by the Chaiiman of Committees. (.See Parliament.) 
Select committees arc also appointed in the House of Commons 
and in the House of Lords for the consideration of private bills. 

Committee of Parliament, See PARi.tAMRNT. 

Commix'tion, a tcim of Scotch law, indicating the mingling 
of two or more substances. C. may produce a new subject, as 
where wine is mixed; or it may not alter the nature of cither 
gubstance, as wl^re grain is mixed. This di.stinction is of some 
legal weight in questions which sometimes arLe as to right of 
property. 


Comm'odate, in Scxitch law, is a gratuitous loan, liio hor> 
tower being bound to restore the subject lent in the condition in 
which he received it. See Borrowing. 

Oomm'odore. A captain in the navy, when in command, has 
this title. He hoists a pennant indicative of his rank. R/:d in¬ 
dicates a C. of the first class, blue a C. of tlie second. He ranks 
with a brigadier-general in the army. The pay of a C. of the 
fiist chsss is per day ; of a C. of the second class, in addi¬ 
tion to pay as a captain, if C.-in-chief, £l per day; if not, los. 
per day. 

Comm'odus, Iiucius Aurelius, .a Roman emperor, born 
lOl A. D., the hon of M. Aurelius Antoninus, who educate him 
with unavailing care. On his father’s death in March l8o, C. 
concluded an ingloiious peace with the Marcomanni, and repaired 
to the cotpital to share in its dissipation.s. His cl&racter immedi¬ 
ately exhibited itself as one of boundless licentiousness, cruelty, 
cowardice, meanness, and perfidy; and distinguished virtue, or 
conspicuous excellence of any kind, soon proved fatal to its pos¬ 
sessor. Re.-.igning the goveinment into the hands of a succession 
of worthless favomites, he noted in debauchery, and gratified a 
childish vanity by exhibiting himself as a dancer, a charioteer, a 
biifibon, and e.specially as a gladiator. He even claimed divine 
honours as Hercules. Marcia, a favourite mistress, with Luitus 
and F.clectus, two officers of rank, learning that they were 
maiked down on the tyrant’s talilets for instant death, adminis¬ 
tered poi.son to him ; but this opeialing slowly, they introduced 
Narcissus, a famous allilete, into his chamber, and he was 
strangled on the night of Deceml'K’r jn, 192 A.D. 

Oomm'on. This is a term of Lnplish and Scotch law, but 
the meaning in the foiiiier dilfcrs from that in the latter. In 
England, C. is tlie privilege ol use which one man, or the public, 
liAS of the properly of anotlicr ; such as tlie liglit to tiafk over 
or to fish fiom the l.and of iinollu'r : henre lands over which such 
rights exist are called commons. Tl.c S and 9 VL«t. is an Act 
wlioso objects are desciilied to be to f.ieililate the enclosure 
and iiiiprovemeiu of commons of certain descriptions, and held 
under ccilaiii rights, which obstruct cultivation and the produc¬ 
tive employment of labour. 

The expediency of this measure has been much questioned. 

‘ We look with the utmost jealousy,’ .says Mr J. S. Mill, ‘ upon 
nnyfiitlhei enclu.surc of commons. In the greater part of this 
isl.ind, exclusive of the inoniilaiii and moor district, there i.s cer- 
tninly not more land remaining in a state of natural wildness 
than is desirable. . . . J'lie C. is the peasant’s p.ark.’ 

l.Inder the Act a I’oaid of Coiumi->.sioner.s, called the Enclo- 
suie Coinmissiouors, is appointed to mquiie into the expedie(jcy of 
any propo.sed enclosure, and to rcpoit to I'arliament regnrd- 
ing it. 

In .Scotland, where the legal iiomeiiclature is that of the 
Roman law, C. rights are railed SentHnifs (q. v.), while a C. or 
roinmontry is a piece of gioiind belonging to several pcitlons, 
fiequently to the mhaliitants of a district or village, the right of 
each usually amounting to nothing more than a servitude. The 
C. is divisilile by an action in the foiirt of Session, at the in¬ 
stance of any one having an inteicst. Nice questions, however, 
sometimes arise as to wlicther a right be of C. property or of 
servitude merely. 

Common dgeni is, in Scotch legal practice, an agent or soli¬ 
citor before the Court of Session, employed to conduct a case in 
which several parties have a common intercsL The two most 
important occasions for the appointment of a C. A. arc in the 
proccs-s of Ranking and .Sale (q. v.), and in the proce.ss of aug¬ 
mentation .and locality. (Sec Augmentation.) Bnt a C. A. 
is also sometimes appointed in a process of Multiplepoinding 

^1- V.). 

Comsnon Debtor. —Wlien the effects of a debtor have been 
.arrested, and scvcr.al creditors cl.iiiii a share of them, the debtor 
is, in Scotch law, called the C. U. 

Comtnon Dorms. —By this term is meant, in English law, the 
technical forms of expression used in legal writings. Statutes 
have been p.assed to substitute simpler and more generally intelli¬ 
gible exjircssions for many df these. But the fact that convey¬ 
ancers were jiaid for the length of their work, not according to 
its value or difficulty, has rendered difficult the substitution of 
intelligible brevity for unintelligible prolixity. 

Common GooJ.—~ln law this term is used to denote the propif ty 
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of rt porporation, over which the magistrates have a right of 
adniinistiation solely for behoof of the corporation. 

Cflmmcrt /ntfrest. —'I’his terra is used in Scotch law to denote 
the interest which one person sometimes has in the preservation 
of lltat wliich is otherwise al)solutely the property of anotlier. 
Tims, tire proprietor of a house may have a C. I. with the pro¬ 
prietor of a contiguous liouse in a chimney-can wliich is the 
properly of the latter, if tlie falling of the can would injure the 
properly of the forraer. 

Cont/wii in Scotch law, is property, whether heri¬ 

table or movable, belonging to two or more projirietors pro indi- 
visa. (See Indivisible.) The propiietors slrare the profit or 
loss according to their respective interests, and tiie ciinsent of 
all is required in the management and disposal of the subject. 
Kach joint-owner may sell his right, tiic [lurehascr taking ids 
place; and the liglit may he adjudged <see AnjliriCAi'loN) by 
the creditors of the C. pioprictors, or of any of tliem. 

Common, Ttniinry in, or yinnt - Tenantv. —Tliis term of r.nglish 
law corresponds to tli.at of IVoperty (q. v ) in Scotch law. It 
denotes the rights of jiropcity vested in two or more persons, no 
tlivision having been made of the pioperly. Tlie owners in.ay 
agree to a division, or any one of them may undei equity comjiel 
a division to be made. See Coparcenarv. 

Common Bench. .See Hench and Common I.aw, Courts of. 

Common Counts, short statements of the cause of au ac¬ 
tion made in a Declaration (q. v.). 

Common House, or Common Boom, was an ajiartment 
in a monastery, presided over by a monk, called the mastir. A 
fire was constantly kept in it for tlie benefit of the monks, who 
weic not usually allowed to liave one anywhere else. 

Common Baw. ITic laws of England, like those of most 
countric.s, ate l.iigely regulated by customs resulting from experi¬ 
ence, and confirmed by jiidii ial decision-s. Law .so coiisiitiitcd is 
called C. L. ♦!! is tobe distinguislicdfrom lawcrcalcd bysbatiite 
(see Act of Parliament, .Statute), and also from law as 
created or modified by Equity (q v.). C. L. is overruled by 
statute law, and may lie set asule or modified l>y equity, except 
in matters criminal. 'I'liese involving public security, no judge 
can be allowed to administer them otherwise tiiaii according to 
the letter and to established authority. ‘Immemorial usage’ 
in C E. does not refer to a jieriod so remote as to lie beyond 
historical record. Tlie lioiinds of legal memory are limited by 
3 Edward I. to the beginning of the reign of Richard I., from 
wliich time an uninterrupted custom acquires legal validity. But 
as this rule has often been pioductive of injustice, it has been 
provided by statute that lliiity years’ enjoyment shall constitute 
a right of Common (see Com.mon), and tlial after sixty years the 
right is alisolute. In claims of riglit of W'ay, the periods are twenty 
arid forty years. (.See Prescription in Law.) The civil and 
canon laws form branches of tlie unwritten or C. J.. which, 
undA difl’erent restrictions, liave been adopted in the Ecclesi- 
a.stical Courts, tlie Courts of Admiralty, and the (.'hancellor’s 
Comt of the University of Cambiidge. Decisions of courts being 
tlie licst evidence of what tlie C. L. is, are lield in high regard, 
and are preserved as authentic records in the sevti.il courts. In 
Scotland, the term C. L. is used by many of the writers, and in 
Some of the Acts of the Scotch Parliament, to signify the Roman 
law. But in Scotland, as in England, the proper meaning is 
the consuetudinary law, from whatever source derived. 

Common Lav, Courts of .—The Cmitt of Qu,rn's Renoh is 
the Supreme Court of the C. L. in Engl.and. It consists of a 
chief justice and of four Ihiisnt judges. It keeps all inferior 
jurisdictions ndlliin bounds of their authority, and m.ay remove 
I tie subjects of their proceedings so as to be determined by itself. 
It controls all civil corporations in the kingdom. It takes cog¬ 
nisance of both criminal and civil cases. It is a court of appeal, 
to which may be removed determinations of the Court of Com¬ 
mon Picas, and of inferior courts of record in England. Indict¬ 
ments removed into this court may lie tried either at bar, that 
is, at the bar of the court, during term, or at Nisi Prius 
(q. V) by a jmy of the ccamty out of which tlic indictment is 
brought, the court itself lieing th# principal court of criminal 
jniisdiction in the kingdom. Indictments moved into the 
t^iieen's Bench the court may order to be tried at the Central 
Criminal Court. 

I he Court of Common f’has, like the other courts of West¬ 


minster, has jurisdiction throughout England; but it has no cog¬ 
nisance of crimes, or of matters of a public nature. There is one 
chief judge and four petty judges. ’Idicy sit every day during the 
four terms to hear and determine all matters of law arising in 
civil causes. These the court takes cognisance of originally as 
well as on rcmov.al from inferior courts. 

The Court of Exthequtr is held before the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Chief Baron, and four puisne Barons. The chief 
business of the court was formerly to take cognisance of matters 
connected with the public revenue, though by a fiction of law, 
common to this court with the Court of Queen’s Bench, all per¬ 
sonal suits may be prosecuted in the Court of Exchei^uer. It 
was at one time a court of equity, but by 5 Viet. c. 5, its juris¬ 
diction in cqtiity was transferred to the Court of Chancery. But 
it retains all other powers which it previously possessed. 

The above constitute the superior courts of common law. 
They sit at Westminster, and are commonly called The Courts at 
Westminster. They h.ave been consolidated by the Acts of 
1873 and 1875, (See Court of Judicaturf., Supreme, 
Acts.) There are also inferior courts of common law, the 
only important one of which is the County Court (q. v.), to 
which the corresponding court in Scotland is the SherifiF Court 
(q. V.). There are the Borough Courts under tlie piesidency 
of the Recorder (q. v.). See Mayor’s Court of Lonton, 
Stanaries. 

Common-Law /far —That portion of the English liar which 
devotes Itself to practice before the Common Law Courts is so 
termed. 

Common Prayer, the Book of, is tlie liturgy of the 
Chiircli of England and Ireland. 'I’lll the time of tlie Refomia- 
tioii there was no sucli book in tlic vernacular, the only tiling of 
tlie kind being the I.atin liturgy, originally derived from the 
Galilean (see LiruuGY), and revised by llie Bi.shop of Salisbury, 
1085. During the reign of Henry VIIE, in 1537, Convocation 
jnihlished a book entitled The Godly and Twits Institution of a 
Christian Man, and containing llie Lord’s Prayer, ‘ Avc Maria,’ 
Creed, Ten Commandments, .Seven Sacraments, &c. Of this 
a second e>Iition was published in 1540, under the title of A 
iVecessary Doctrine and Erudition for any Chridian Man. These, 
liowever, were more of the nature of a coiifcssiuii of faith than 
a liturgy; but the same year a commission was appointed to 
reform tlie rituals and offices of the Church, and the next year the 
jirayers for processions and litanies were ordered to be translated 
into English and publicly u.sed. In 1545 tlie Kinfs Primer was 
puhlislied, containing the whole morning and evening prayer 
very nearly the same ns in the pre.sent B. of C. P. In 1547, 
under Edward VL, a committee of divines was appointed, who 
composed, first, a liturgy proper, or order for the Communion 
(I 547 )» atid then public offices for Sundays and holy-days, and 
for Baptism, Confession, Matrimony, Burial, &c. This liturgy 
was approved by Convocation, and confirmed by Parliament 
and the King, 1548. To obviate certain objections, the book 
was revised under Archbishop Cranmer, when tlie Sentences, 
Exhortation, Confession, and Absolution were added at the be¬ 
ginning of the morning and evening services, the Command, 
ments were added at the beginning of the Communion office, 
and some rites and ceremonies considered idolatrous were 
removed; and thus revised, it was again confirmed by Pariia. 
ment, 1551. Interdicted under Mary, it was again introduced, 
with slight alterations, under Elizabeth. Nothing more wa* 
done till after the Hampton Court conference under James I., 
when some trilling alterations were made, such as the adding 
of some forms of thanksgiving at the end of the Litany, and an 
addition to tlie Catecliism regarding the sacraments. After the 
Restoration, at tlie instance of the Presbyterians, another revisal 
was m.ade, tlic chief alterations then made being that the Epistles 
and Gospels weie taken out of the authorised version of the- 
liiblc, and tliat tlie office of Baptism for those of riper years and 
the forms of prayer at sea were added. The B. of C. P, as it 
now stands was then approved by Convocation, i^i, and con- 
finned by Parliament next year, Annotated Book of Common 

Prayer (1875), and An Introduction to the History of the Successive 
Revisions of the Book of Common Prayer (Parker & Co., Lotid. 
1877). 

Comnaons. The dinner of members in colleges and inns of 
court is so called. There are separate tables for the Beiiclien (q.v.}, 
for the barristers, and for the students and other members. 
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Oomxnous, Houae of. See Pakliamknt. 

Common Sense, tlie Fbiloaophjr of, was the name given 
by Dr Thomas Reid to the theory by which he hoped to avoid 
the sceptical conclusions which Hume had drawn from the ideal¬ 
ism of Locke and Berkeley. The scepticism of Hume had indeed 
no connection with, but was opposed to, the idealism of Berkeley 
strictly so called, viz., the substantial existence of the ideal world 
in an all-perceiving mind ; but it was undoubtedly founded on 
what has been called the representative theory of f.ocke, as ex¬ 
tended by Berkeley to the primary qualities of matter. The 
general statement of Reid was that there arc in the mind eertain 
self-evident principles which cannot be proved by any arguments, 
bnt which must be accepted as the ultimate grounds of certainty. 
General acceptance, and the impossibility of explaining them by 
early training or false reasoning, may confirm this view, but the 
authority of these principles lies in the simple consciousness of 
them. They are either Centingi‘nt; for example, ‘those things 
do really exist that we di.stinctly perceive by our senses;’ the 
irobable unifoimity of nature ; ‘ there is a certain regard due to 
lum.in testimony in matters of factor Nteessary, consisting of 
grammatical, logical, matliematical, moral, metaphysical, and 
a-sthctic principles ; for example, every proposition is either true 
or false; whatever begins to exist must have a cause. This pro¬ 
cedure of affirming with regard to every unexplained mental fact 
not merely that it could not be explained, but that it was un¬ 
scientific to attempt its explanation, had already been adopted 
by Pile Biifiier, who declared that, among others, it was the de¬ 
liverance of C. S. that ‘ my soul produces motions in my body 
a proposition which is declared to be inconcciv.able by some 
modern physiologists. The C.-.S. philosophy was largely modi¬ 
fied by liugald tJtewart, who introduced the phra.se ‘Funda¬ 
mental Laws of Belief,’ but it owes its final statement to Sir W. 
Hamilton, On lire leading question of a belief in an external 
world, he says : ‘ We are immediately conscious in perception of 
tin ego and a non-ego, known togetlier and known in contrast to 
each other. This is the fact of the duality of consciousness.’ 
This view he calls Natural Realism. All other views, Nihilism, 
Idealism, Materialism, &c., lie declares to proceed on the non¬ 
recognition of this ultimate dualism, or primitive incomprehen¬ 
sible belief that a material world, solid and extended, exists, and 
that a peicciving subject also exists. Hamilton’s doctrine of C. 
S, on this question is therefore quite different from the ‘irrc.sis- 
lihlc suggestion’ of an external world which Reid declared to 
follow upon sensation. On other points Hamilton accused Reid 
of having, like Beattie and Oswald, regarded C. S. as an appeal 
to ‘ the undeveloped beliefs of the unreflecting many.’ C. a. re¬ 
quires strict univfrsalily and necessity as well as incomprehensi¬ 
bility or simplicity in its principles. Necessity may be the result 
of a power or of an impotence of the mind. The Cartesian 
cogito, ergo sum, and the intuitions of space and time, are examples 
of the former; the law of the conditioned as applied-lb the 
notions of causality and moral freedom and substance affords 
examples of the latter. 

Ooxnmon Time, in music, is a ihythm in which strong and 
weak accents occur alternately, each bar or measure usually 
taking either the form strong, weak, or tire form strong, weak, 
medium, weak. These primary subdivisions may be indicated 
indifferently as crotchets, quavers, or minims, the first being by 
far the most common, and having the time signature } and f 
or Kach of them may be again subdivided into two or four 
parts, the relative accentuation of which is the same as that of 
the primary subdivisions. Rarely these secondary subdivisiuins 
are three in number (i.e,, each crotchet is divided into three 
quavers, &c.), in which case the rhythm is really changed into 
what is known as Compound C, T. (q. v.). 

Goxnmu'ni Dividen'do Ao'tio, in Roman law, was an 
action for the division of what was possessed in common by two 
persons or more. The principles of the Roman law on this 
subject are adopted in the law of Scotland. See Common Pro- 
PEKTY, Common Tenancy, &c. 

Oommun'ion, or Holy Communion, is one of the names 
given to the sac^^ment of the Lord’s Supper, doubtless derived 
from the language of Paul in I Cor. x. i6, 17, although he does 
not call the sacrament by the name of C., but only says what it 


is or does. C. also meant the fellowship of the Church, expul¬ 
sion from which, therefore, was called ‘excommunication.’ 

Communion Hleraents (in law). In Scotland, in a pro- 
cess of Augmentation (q. v.), the court may allow for C, E., pay¬ 
able out of the Teinds (q. v.) of a parish. , 

Communion Service. See Common Prayer, the Book 
or, and IvlTURGY. 

Commu'nis Err'or, a term of .Scotch law, denoting the pre¬ 
valence of an erroneous practice, which practice has Ireen relied 
on. The Court of Session, in case of C. E., generally pa.ss an 
Act of Sederunt (q. v.) requiring observance of correct practice 
for the future, but without decision which might disturb past 
judicial procedure. 

Gomm'unism means the negation of pri^te property; it 
describes a .society in which the land and instruments of produc¬ 
tion would be held as joint pioperty, and used for the common 
account, industry being regulated by a magistrate, and the produce 
being publicly divided in equal shares, or according to wants, 
or on some other principle of distributive justice. Socialism 
does not involve necessarily the abolition of private property : it 
merely insists, as in St Sinionism and Fourierism, that the land 
and instruments of production should be the property of the as.so- 
ciatioii or of the Government; as was the case in the original 
Teutonic ‘ maik ’ and Indian ‘ village-corannmily,’ and woukl be 
partially the case if the state were to appropriate the ‘ uneamed 
increment ’ of rent— i.e., the increase of rent due, not to expendi¬ 
ture of cajiital, but to the fact of infciior soils being forced into 
cuhivation by the pressure of population. Of C., on the other 
hand, the monasteries and tlie Moravians give examples on a 
small scale. In most cases, however, as with the Essenes of 
Palestine, the American Shakers (except the Inspirationists of 
Amanda and the Separatists of Zoar), the American Harmonists 
and Rappists at Economy and Beaver Falls, marriage is entirely 
given up, llie society being recruited from converts or from 
adopted cbihlren. Robert Owen, on the other hand, the Scotch 
Communist, who foundcil the abortive experimental communities 
of Orbiston in Lanaikshire (1823) and Harmony Hall in Hamp¬ 
shire (1843), connected wilh his O. a scheme of selection and 
altemation in the family relations, by which the human character 
(lielieved by Owen to lie wholly the product of education and 
not of heredity) was to be indefinitely modified into a form 
which Would then be the natural support of C. I'his idea, found 
akso in the liepubiic of I’lalo, is not cliaracteristic of C., which, 
in the economical sense, ivas advocated by I^uis Blanc, Cabet, 
and Proudhon : these men would not have admilted the ‘mobi¬ 
lity of the affections,’ on which tlie projects of St Simon, Four¬ 
ier, and Enfantiii were based. U is objected to C. that indivi¬ 
duals would be tempted to shirk work. But under the present 
social system most w'ork, even superintendence, is done for fixed 
wages or salaries—a stale of tilings which would no doubt be 
altered by the gener.al adoption of piece-work and the associa¬ 
tion of workmen in profits. C. would have as many checks 
against laziness and fraud as the present system. Nor, although 
marriage has been icnounccd by some (.’oinmunists, does there 
seem much ground for siqipositig that, if it were ret-iiiied, the 
society would jinduly multiply. It is difficult to conjecture the 
force and direction of public opinion on such a matter. But the 
real difficulties in the way of C. are the dislribiiiiun of employ¬ 
ments and their remuneration. Here the actual inequality of 
human livings comes strongly out. If lire subdivision of labour 
is to lie maintained, the selection of work cannot be a matter of 
indifference. Then, are wages to be exactly tire .same for the 
teacher of science and the hodman, who both honestly do their 
^possible't nds Blanc calls ‘ the point of honour ot industry; ’ 
and Cabet, * fraternity.’ No doubt, all the motives to great exer¬ 
tion, except the desire of money and what money commands, 
would remain, and many false and degrading motives ■fvould be 
starved out j but would humanity not still heap wealth, as well 
as honours, upon its heroes ? llie differences of remuneration 
between a statesman, a physician, and a bricklayer, are no doubt 
to some extent based on erroneous conceptions of social dignity 
and on the differences of jwelinnn.a^ outlay j and these would 
partly disappear under a sy.slem which made education gratui¬ 
tous and universal, and which converted private profession into 
public service. We have no example of a Communistic society 
with the fundamental institution of marriage. The American 
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Sliakcrs are suitesblul economically, but the members become j 
dull and stupid, and are unable vrropcily to train the adopted 
children, 'Ihe atelKrs or national workshops of the French 
Kevolufion of 184S, as th.at of the tailors at Ilfitel Cllchy, failed 
from want of management. The bonus-paying concerns of Le- 
claire (painters), Dupont (printers), Briggs (colliers), have not 
been very successful. Of iSo associations formed on Blanc’s 
principle, only ten subsisted in 1807. The Communist societies, 
such .as the Travaillcurs Egalitaires and the Communistes Kevo- 
i lutionnaires, which had much to do with the French Revolution 
. of 184S, and were representerl in the Provisional tloveininent, 
are now prob.ably swallowed up in the ‘ International.’ 

Community. Voluntary associat ions have no persona standi 
in judicio, but by special statute it is made lawful to establish 
societies for raising funds to relieve and m.iint.iin members during 
sickness, and to provide burial. (.See Bl'Ni.Kir I'RiFNm.v 
Societies, Buii.dino llKVF.Fi r Socif.tifs.) Joint-stock b.anks 
may by statute sue and be sueil in the name of their princi¬ 
pal officer, on certain comlitinns prcscribcil in the statute. See 
Corporation, Ji) 1 n't-Stoc;k. CoMrANV. 

Commutation of Small Penalties The Act 2S and 29 
Viet. c. 127. provides a scale of equivalent terms of imprison¬ 
ment for failuie to pay penalties between los. and ;^5. 

Commutation of Tithes. .See i’titiKs. 

Comne'nus, the family name of a dynasty of Byrantine em¬ 
perors (1057-1204.) and of emperors of Trcbizor.d (1204- 1461). 
.See Byzantine ICmpirf, section headed 'J'he Comnemon Dy¬ 
nasty; also Christian names of individual rulers-A lexiiis 
C oMNENUS, Anna Comni'.na, ftc. 

Co'mo (anc. Cornum), a city in Ihe province of the s.aine 
name, N. Italy, and connected with Milan by railway, is situated 
at the .S.W. cxticmity of Lake C. (q. v.), iii a beaiitilul valley, 
encircled by hills and clothed with gloves of olive and chest¬ 
nut. The city itself is ill-built and filtliy, but the suburbs contain 
some magnificent pal.iccs and imposing jiublic buildings. C. is 
surrounded by double wall-., pieiced by tour g.itexv.iys, splendid 
specimens of tlic milit.iry arcliiterturc of the middle ages. The 
Byzantine cathedi.il (1396) is f.iccd with white maiblc. ami con¬ 
tains some iiitciesting monuments. Iron foundries and maible 
quaiiies are in the vicinity; there .tic rnamifaetures of silks, 
woollens, hosiery, gloves, .and soap : and a considerable tiade is 
carried on with ll.ily .and Switzcilancl by means of tlie lake. 
Pop. (1S72) 2.4,350 C. was the birthplace of the younger 
Pliny, who enriched it with public woiks, a libi.aiy, and otlici 
institutions. 

The Lake of C, (llal. La^o di Como, Lat. Inrius Locus) lies 
at the foot of the A!p>, 700 feet aliosc the level of the se.i. It 
1-. 35 miles long, wiih a breadth nowhere exceeding 3 miles, but 
g''ncrally consicterably less, and a depth of from 40 to Ooo feet. 
The bake is formed by the river Add.i, and divided in its south¬ 
ern pbition into tuo great aims by the rocky jieninsula of Bel- 
lagio. The scenery i.s smgulaily beautiful; hence Ihe lake is 
much visited, and is travci.,cd in all diicclions by steamers. 
The younger Pliny, who had several \illas on its b.anks, speaks 
of it with much alfection. 

Comodo', an isbtnd of the M.tlayan Aiclirpebigo, in the .Strait 
of .Sapy, between the islands of Samb.awa and Moies. It is 35 
miles long, with an average breadth of 16 miles. 

Coiti'orin, Cape, the .S cxtiemily of Hindustan, a low sandy 
i point, invisible to the mariner till lie is within 10 or I2 miles 
! of it. Eighteen miles behind it is the Peak of C,, a pictuicsqiie 
rounded eminence of the Western Ghauts, which serves as a 
beacon to the passing ship. 

Oom'om. See Kumorn. 

Com'oro Isles, a g^oup of four large and four small islands 
of volc.atiic origin, in the middle of the N. entrance to the 
Mozambique Channel, between Madagascar and the E. coa.st of 
Africa. They were discovered by Iloutman in 159S. The 
names of the larger ones are Angaziya or Great C., Mohilla, 
Mayolta, and Anjoiian or Johanna.# They rise to a great eleva¬ 
tion, and can be seen at a distance of from 50 to 60 miles. The 
sod IS fertile, and a tropical vegetation is everywhere seen— 
cocoa and areca palms, fine timber for shipbuilding, yams, 
bananas, mangos, ananas, citrons, &c. Rice, maize, cotton, 
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indigo, and sugar arc cultivated. 'I'he inhabitants aie a mixed 
race of Arab and African descent, the majority being Moham¬ 
medans. Great C. has an area of 510 sq. miles, and a pop. of 
30,cxx3. Mayotta has been a French possession since 1848, and 
IS valuable for the production of sugar. Johanna, the most pic¬ 
turesque and prosperous of the four, is a favourite victualling 
place for ships. 

Oom'pauiea' Clauses Consolidation Act. Sec Rail- 

wa V Acts. 

Company. See Joint-.Stock Comtany, Partnership. 

Company of a Ship includes all persons engaged in the 
working and management of the affairs of a ship, officers as 
well as Clew (rp v. ). 

Compar'ative Anat'omy. .See Anatomy. 

Compar'ison, in grammar, is the name given to Ihe mode of 
maiking the ilcgree in which a qu.ality is attriluited to an object. 
It is cusloiiiary to say that there are tniee Ucgtccs of C, positive, 
comparative, and superlative. Exception m.ay be taken to this 
■livision on the ground (I) that the ‘ po.sitive’ does not express 
though it may imply C., and (2) iliat the kind of C. which it 
implies IS quite different fioiu that which is expicssed by the 
second degree. Simil.ar objections may be urged again-t c.illiiig 
ilie thiid or highest degree one of C. Adinitlmg that the phiase 
‘degrees of quality’ would be mote logic.ri and moic simple 
tb.an ‘ dcgiecs of C.,’ little or no li.iim can ensue by letainiiig a 
nomenclatuie winch is easily inteipreled by common sense. In 
English, Gorm.an, and .some other languages, theie aie I wo ways 
of expressing these degrees—(i) By inflection, which is the preva¬ 
lent mode in Greek and Latin, as Inip/it, brii^hlei, brightest ; (2) 
By using another woid expressive of increase or deciease of the 
quality, as eonspicuous, more (or less) cotispicuons, most (or least) 
conspicuous. 'The foimer mode is pieferied in woids of one 
syllable, or in words of nioie than one where euphony svould 
nut bo impaiied. As a iiile, it is only ailjectives of quality that 
call be Compared, ami nut all even of the e Such a.> express a 
qii.ality not admitting of degiecs—Aj,'., round, squat 0, whole, Sic, 
- cannot be compaictl. 

For C. m rhetoric, see Kicorks of SriTifU and SlMll.E. 

Com'pass, an iiistmmcnt f<,r indicating the m.igiictic meri¬ 
dian .at any locality. A.s this meridian lies in a geneially N. 
.mil S. direction, the C. is of special use in giving bearings of 
any object fiotn a fixed place, and is of inv.aluable service to the 
mariner and traveller as a guide over unknown regions. All 
such iustnimcnts consist csseiili.clly of a magnet suspended so 
as to have as complete fiecdom of motion in azimuth as possible. 
'J'lie Maiiner's C. is familiar to all, the only portion visible 
fiom above being tlic large circular card svhicli is altnclicd to 
the bar magnet, and matked with the so-called points of the 
C. Each quadrant contains eight points, which are named 
according to the following plan :—Beginning at N. and going 
towards E,., we le.ad N., N, by 1 '.., N.N.E,, N.E, by N., 
N.E., N.Is. by K., E.N.E'.., E. by N., E. ; and the other rpiad- 
lants are divided m piecisoly a similar manner 

I'he magnetic needle is subject to a variation with latitude, 
owing to the iion-coincidcncc of the magnetic ami geographical 
poles, .so tliaf it usually points to the W. or E. of the tiue N. 
This devi.ation is easily coriected ; but a much more irregular 
dcvi.ation is produced by the reaction of the ship’s iron upon the 
magnet. ‘Various schemes liavc been pioposed to remedy this, 
such as fixing the needle at the mast-licad, thus reducing the 
action to a minimum, or by using two parallel magnets. The 
method employed in the British navy at present is to have the 
C. at a sufficient-elevation above tlie bulwarksj .so as to allow 
of It h.aviiig an uninterrupted sweep of the horizon. By setting 
the vessel in the vaiious directions, the variations of the needle 
may be obtained and tabulated for future use. Sir W. Thomson 
has shown that if two masses of soft iron, large in comparison 
to the size of the needle, be placed at opposite sides of the 
magnet, the effect of other more dist.'iiit portions of iron will be 
very sm.ill indeed ; and accordingly he has recently constructed 
a very sensitive C., differing from those ordinarily in use’at sea 
in not having the card fixed to the needle or needles, which are 
here not more than inch in length, and whijh are as nearly 
dead-beat us they could be wished, and in having two sfheroia 
masses of soft iron fixed close beside the double needle. 
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Gompass'es, iastnimcnts for measuring and transferring dis* 
tances. Tlie Common C. consist of two legs, joined together 
at one end by a pivot-joint, and may be used for describing 
circles. The Beam C. serve the same end, but are more accurate, 
and better capable of measuring greater distances. Tlie points 
slide along a straight beam, and are clamped securely at the re¬ 
quired distance, i're^erttonal C. have two pairs of opposite legs, 
whose lengths, and therefore the distances between the points 
of each pair, can be altered to various proportions. 

Compassionate AUow'ance. Certain annuities to chil¬ 
dren of deceased British milit.ary and imval officers, given by the 
state, are so called. They are tenable by boys up to eighteen 
years of age, by girls till twenty-one or marriage. They range 
from Li to L20 per annum. A spcci.al C. A. was granted in 
1855 and 1856 to the widows and children, or, in some c.ases, 
to other specified iclalions, of military officers killeil in the 
Crimean war. 

Com'pass Plant (Sil/hium lacintotum), a plant of the 
western prairies of America, so called because it is said to turn 
the faces of its Ic.aves unilonnly in a N. or S. direction ; ‘the 
leaves on the developed .stems of the iloweriiig iilanls taking 
lather an inteimediale position between their normal ariange- 
rnent on the stem and their peculiar meridional position. 'I he 
settlers, when lost on the piaiiies on a dark night, get Iheir 
bearing by feeling the direction of the leaves’ (Blown). Tlie 
icason of this is, that owing to the Stomata (q. v.) being more 
equally distributed on botli sides of the leaf than is usual in 
other plants, both sides aie equally sensitive to liglit. 

Compear'ance, a term of .Scotch law, denofing the appear¬ 
ance made foi a defender in an action. 

CoHipcarer. —.\ny one not called in an action in Scotland may 
tovipcor and claim to sist himself on the ground of having an 
interest in it. If liis claim is sustained he is called a C. 

Compensa'tion, in physics, a mcthoil for eliminating or 
iieulialising unavoidable errors, by ililioducing others equal but 
opposite. See 1 ‘enuulum and Balance-Wiieel for common 
ins lances. 

ComptmiUion, in l.aw. Where two persons are indebterl to 
each other, their debts, if equal, are held by law to extinguish 
each other ; if unequal, to leave only a balance due. In England 
the allrgatioii of trespass or wrong done by the plaintiff cannot 
be pleaded by the defendant in an action as a set-off against the 
claim of damage, 'I'he defendant’s remedy must be by a cioss 
action. 'I'bis is greatly the doctrine of Scotch l.iw also. 

By a legal anomaly no action used to be maintainable against 
a person who. by wrongful act or negligence, caused the death of 
another, while the offender was liable if the sufferer was merely 
hurt. But this defect h.as been remedied by Lord CaropbeU’s 
Act, which piovides that any one who has caused the death of 
another, even under circumstances which make the otfenec felony, 
shall be liable in damage at the instance of the executor or ad¬ 
ministrator of tlie deceased for behoof of the wife, husband, 
parent, or child. The action must be begun within twelve months 
after ilealh. 

Coni'pctent and Omitted, a Scotch leg.1l phrase denot¬ 
ing pleas which might have been maintained in a suit, but 
which liave not been stated. The Court of Se.ssion may reduce 
their own decrees on the emerging of any new fact or writing, 
unless statement or production has been wilfully omitted to [iro- 
tract litigation. 

Ooinpoti'tion (which, like ilsErcnclieauivaleritec«(-«>v-i"«re, 
suggests the idea of a struggle for a prize) has been denounced 
by Mclalists as a principle ot social disorder, and lauded by op¬ 
timist writers in political economy as the force which overrules 
private interest for the general good. Practically, however, C. 
may be best described as the absence of restriction upon indi¬ 
vidual judgment in industrial affairs. The restriction may be 
enforced by either law or custom. Thus the usury laws (demo-* 
lished in this country by Bciith.nii) prohibited the taking of in- 
tetest beyond a certain rale ; the land-custom of India fixed the 
rent payable for occupancy. In fact, only in modern times has 
free C. under contract generally superseded the rule of status 
and custom ainpng advanced nations. Another form of C. 
which was frequently either excluded or hampered by treaty 
was tlmt between different countries in the same maiket. Eiil.ei 


the privilege of exclusive importation was conceded to a favoured 
colony or neighbour, or native industry was bolster^ up by pro¬ 
hibitory duties on importation. But no more striking change 
has taken place than with respect to wages, which were formei ly 
regulated cither by statute or statutory magistrates, but aic now 
fixed by agi eement between ca[)italists and trade societies, both 
parties looking to the actual and probable state of trade. Some 
of these restrictions W'ere no doubt suitable to n statiomfry 
society isolated from other societies, but with legard to them 
all, there is no doubt tliat they were incompatible with the pro¬ 
gressive movement in industry ami trade winch has marked the 
last century. Each country devoting itself to the department in 
which it has either tlie ‘greatest superiority or the least infe¬ 
riority;’ each producer fiideavouiiiig by ingenuity or economy 
to secure a sale by furiiKliing Ins commodity at a less cast to 
society ; each capitalist bidding for the labour he lequires, and 
bidding more highly for the more skilled labour such is the 
picture presented by peilcct C. As Bastiat says, it^eiulency on 
the whole is to give every one a larger share of the ‘gratuitous 
utility ’ of nature, by the advant.iges which science and invention 
have attamcJ from nature. But this ideal C. nowhere exists. 
Manuf.ictuicis and traders combine to pieseive prices and to 
sink wages ; m jiailicular industries and particular nations enor- 
iiHiiis vested inteicsts oppose the introdiictioii of new methods; 
trades unionism endeavotns to identify the individual workman 
with his class. It is tlicrefore equally unjust to ascribe to C. 
the gicat achievements of modern induatiy, and 10 charge it with 
the evil results of modern civilisation. The absence of public 
legulatiou has assuiedly not cicated the skill, the perseverance, 
the enterprise which have founded so many trades, nor is it re¬ 
sponsible for the prevalence of coramcicial dishonesty or for the 
fact that population pres.ses closely on the means ol subsistence. 
On the other hand, the experience of the national ateliers of 
Pans, and the history of the experimental communities founded 
on soci-ilislic piiiiciples, do not suggest that any scheme for pub¬ 
lic regulation of prices and wages would be at present ptacti- 
cable, or anything but disastrous. It is only where, as in llie 
case of railway and gas companies, <!i:c., a practical monopoly 
in a district exists, that the state can wisely even sjiecifya Maxi¬ 
mum price or a maxitnum profit. The evils attending on C. 
c.in only be removed by the old-fashioned and unplc.asanlly slow 
remedy of making peojile wiser and belter than they are. 

Compidgne (Lat. Compendium'), a town in the department 
of the Oise, Fr.ance, on the left bank of the Oise, a mile below 
Its jiiiielion with the Aisuc, and 60 miles N.N.E. of Paris 
by railw.ay. Pop. (1S72) 10,353. Boatbuil.Img, hosieiy, rope- 
iiiaking, are among the princip.i.i imliislries ; and there is a trade 
111 coal, wood, and giain. The chief edifice is the palace, origin¬ 
ally built by St Louis, and icbmlt by Ixuiis XIV. Ilere^ on 
Maicli 27, 1810, Napoleon I. leccived his bride, Maria Louisa, 
.Archduchess of Austria. It w.is also a favourite hunting-seat of 
Napoleon III., and is snriouuded by a vast park. Joan of Arc 
was made prisoner before the w.tlls of C. in 1430. • 

Coin'plement, the amount by which a given magnitude falls 
short of some fixed magnitude. Thus the arithmetical C. of a 
number is the diflerciice between it nud the next higher power 
of ten : the C. of an angle or aie is the amount by which it falls 
short of a right angle or a quadi.int; the C. of a coinmou loga¬ 
rithm is found by subliacting it fiom ten. 

Cona'pline. See Canonical IUu.'ks. 

Compo'nee, Oompony, or Gobony, in heialdry, is a term 
describing tlie field of any ch.arge divided into a single row 0/ 
small squares, alteinately a metal and a colour,^ When there 
are two such lows, the fichl is said to be eountet -C. ,'^whcn more 
than two, it is C/teeky (q. v.). 

Oompos'itsB, Synanther'esB, or Aster'acesa, the most 
extensive natural oider of Dicotyledonous plants, belonging to 
the subdivision Cotulhjtora (or, according to otlierc, to the Caiy. 
ajlora), herbs or shrubs, univer-sally distributed. In the northern 
regions’ these plants me all herbaceous, but in the southern 
hemisplieie they arc octasiMally shrubby or even arborescent. 
There are now 9000 species known. They have been usually 
divided into the following sub-orders:—(1) TuMifforee, most 
abundant in hot climates. Senecio, Daisy, &c., are good examples. 
(2) 1 .abiatsftota, aln^iat cnliie'y couliiied to the e.str.x-lropical 
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regions of S. America, Rfutisia is an example. (3) LiguliJlorJ, 
most ah'uiulant in cold countries. The Chicory (q. v.) and 
Dandelion (ij. v.) are examples. Their properties are variable, 
though it may be said that the whole order is pervaded by a 
bitter principle, so that most of them are tonic. Some pos¬ 
sess la.\aiive and anthelmintic properties; others, owing to the 
presence of a volatile oil, are aromatic, carminative, and dia¬ 
phoretic. Acrid stimulative qualities are possessed by others, 
while most of the I.ignhjiora abound in a milky juice, which is 
bitter, and sometimes narcotic. To enumerate all the economic 
plants of this great and important order would be impossible 
within our space. Wormwood (q. v.). Chamomile (q. v.). Ele¬ 
campane (q. V.), Tussilago (q. v.), Ainica, &c., are among the 
medicinal plants furnished by it. The Artichoke (q. v), salsafy, 
endive, lettuce, &c., are eaten. The safflower and sawort 
supply dye-stuffs. The sirrehout ('larchonutUhus lamphoratus) 
of the Cape of Good Hope furnishes .a dose-gr.aincd beiiiitiful 
wood, valued by cabinclmakcis. 

Composite Orders (in .aiclntectun ). .See Coll \i.\. 

Composi'tion. I’he credltiM S of an insolvent person aie said 
in law to .accept of a C wlicn lliey .agiec to give him a clischarge 
in full, on Ids paying them a pait instead of the whole of the 
debt he owes tnem. In EngUnd, the creditors of one who is 
insolvent may, without any proceedings in bankruptcy, resolve 
to accept a C. ; but, to make the resolution binding on the 
minority, it must be carried I'y a majority in number and three- 
touiths in value of the cieditors, at two meetings convened in a 
prescribed manner. In Scotland, no creditor can be compelled 
to accept a C. until the liauUnipt lias been examined under 
sequestration. Acceptance of C. by ct editors discharges the 
bankrupt and reinvests him in his estate. He remains liable for 
the C. only. All preferences and collusive agreements for con¬ 
curring in settlement by C. are void, and under the Scotch Act 
a creditor who has obtained any preference, or accepted any pay¬ 
ment for his consent, is liable to the lo^s of his claim, and to 
repayment of double the value of the prefeietice or payment 
which he has accepted. See IJ inkruptcv. 

Composition to a Supaior is tlie name given in Scotland to the 
entry-money paid to the Superior (q. v.) by a .Singular Successor 
(q. v.). The amount of the C. is sometimes fixed, or taxed, as it 
is called, in the original cliaitcr ; when it is not so, the superioi 
is entitled to a year’s lent of the subject. 

Composition, in art, is the arrangement of the figures or ob¬ 
jects of a pictuie, or of the different meinbcis of a group in sculp¬ 
ture, or of the lines of a single figure in painting or sculpture, which 
IS found best at once to iiiijiart empli.asis to the prominent idea of 
the wotk, and to siijiply a fitting environment of liarmony and 1 
grace. 

Composition and Kesolution of Velocities and 
Forces constitute the most important and fundamental prin- j 
eijilij^ of dynamical science. Suppose a body to receive an im- ' 
jiulse in a noitheily direction, which would produce a velocity of 
10 miles an hour; ami suppose it further to receive a simultaneous | 
and equal impulse in an easterly direction ; the question immedi- | 
ately arises. In what direction and with wh.al velocity will the 1 
body move ? At the end of an hour the body will obviously have | 
liroctcded 10 miles N. and 10 miles E. ; and tlierefore it will j 
have travelled in a N.K. direction with a velocity of 10 .J 2 miles ' 
an hour. This principle is easily extended ' 
to the general case of any two velocities 
making any direction witli each other. 

1 -et O A and O B represent in direction 
and magnitude two velocities, which are 
communicated simultaneously to a body 
at O ; then it ajipe-ars by a simple inspec¬ 
tion of the figure, and a knowledge of 
Newton’s first law (see Motion, I..AWS 
of), that the body will move with a velo¬ 
city represented in direction and magni¬ 
tude by O C, the diagonal of the parallelo¬ 
gram whose sides are f) A and OB. O C is termed the resultant 
of the two component velocities O A anil O B. Tlie reverse pro¬ 
blem, to resolve a given velocity in* wo given directions, follows 
as an immediate deduction from this. Thus, to resolve O C along 
O P and O Q, we have simply to draw through C, C B and C A 
parallel respectively to O A and O B. Fqrces are compounded 
ai6 



and resolved in precisely the same way, as is at once deducible 
from Newton’s second law, that ‘change of motion is propor¬ 
tional to the impressed force, and takes place in the direction of 
the straight line in which the force acts; ’ and accordingly we 
may take O A and O B as representing in direction and magni¬ 
tude the forces which produced these velocities. Hence the 
resultant force is what would produce the resultant velocity O C, 
therefore is represented by O C m both direction and magni¬ 
tude. .See Velocitv. 

Compos 'i tor. See P r i n 11 no. 

Com'pos Men'tia. See Insanity, 

Compostell'a, Order of St James of, a Spanish order of 
knights, founded at Santiago de C., in the N.W. of Spain, and 
sanctioned by the Pope in 1175. The original founders weic 
thirteen noblemen in conjunction with the canons of St Eloy; 
and their immediate object was to protect against the Moors the 
numerous pilgrims who visited C. in honour of the relics of St 
James the Elder, patron of the city and of Spain, which were 
believed to be built into the foundations of the cathedral. The 
affaiis of the order were controlled by a council of thirteen, and 
vows of poveity, obedience, and celibacy were taken by the 
members ; but the order being entitled to retain whatever was 
won fiom the Moors, its wealth became enormous ; and its power 
grew so formidable as to excite the fears and jealousy of tlie 
crown. The Pope accordingly transferred the grand-maslership 
of the order permanently to the crown 111 1522, which led to a 
rapid decline of its importance. 

Com'poats, a kind of manure consisting of lime, earth, and 
organic refuse matter gathercil into a heap to promote fermen¬ 
tation or decay, the mass being turned over at regular intervals 
to render it homogeneous befoie transferring it to the laud. C. 
available for one or more of the cultivated crops may be made 
with all kinds of faim refuse, as potato-haulms, weeds, leaves, 
hedge clippings, as well as scouiings of ditches, road scrapings, 
I't.c., mixed with lime, in the proportion of one load of lime to 
five loads of refuse. The refuse of inanufactiires, as wool and 
tlax waste, hair and horn clippings, soap waste, ammoniacal 
liquor, &c., mixed witli caith, constitutes excellent C. 

Com'pound Animals, the name given to animals which are 
composed of a greater or less number of distinct foims. The 
included organisms of a compound animal—of which the Tape¬ 
worms, Polyzoa (q. v.), or Sea-mats, the ciif zoophytes, and 
the coirqiound Tunicates (q. v.) form good examples—are termed 
zooids, whilst the entire compound form, however numerous its 
zodids, is itself named the individual. Any individual animal 
in zoology is defined as the result of the total development of a 
single egg. Whatever a single egg gives rise to is an individual, 
and this latter may be simple, or consist of one animal, as in 
higher forms ; or be compound, as in the examples given. The 
compound form at first consists of a single zootd, which by a 
process of gemmation or budding gives rise to the compound 
organism. 

Compound Common Time, in music, is a rhythm in which 
the primary subdivisions of eacii bar are accented as in Common 
Time (q. v.). Each of them, however, is indicated (in ordinary 
musical notation) by a dotted crotchet, minim, or semibreve— 
generally the former (for which the time signature is f), Rnd is 
subdivided into tliiee parts, which have the rekative accentuation: 

Strong. Weak. Weak. 

Each of these secondary subdivisions becomes, according to the 
nutation of tlie piimary, a quaver, crotchet, or minim, and are 
frequently again subdivided into two parts, upon the first of 
which the stress falls. 

Compound'ing of Fel'ony, or Theft Bote. When one 
who has been robbed takes back the article stolen on an agree¬ 
ment not to prosecute, he is guilty of C. of F., and is punishable 
at common law by fine and imprisonment. By 24 and 25 Viet, 
c. 96, if any one advertise a reward for the return of any property 
‘lo.d or stolen,’ and in such advertisement use any words pur¬ 
porting that no qMstion viill be asked regarding the person pro¬ 
ducing the missing property, or as to how it came into hit 
possession, he, as well as the printer and publisher of the adver¬ 
tisement, is liable in a penalty of 1^50, with cotts, at the instance 
of any one suing for the same. By a subsequent Act, no action 
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for the pcnal^ can be raised withoat concurrence of the Attorney 
or Solicitor (^neral. Any one taking a reward for helping the 
owner to recover stolen property, unless he cause the thief to be 
brought to trial, is guilty of felony. 

Compound Interest (in arithmetic). See iNXEitesT. 

Compound Interest, in law, or interest with Annual Rests, 
is never allowed on the sum in the original obligation or agree¬ 
ment ; but there is commonly a posterior contract to accumulate 
interest and make it a principal bearing interest. This is the 

f eneral rule of law j but in cases of hardship, annual rests may 
e allowed, and the House of Lords is empowered by statute to 
allow C. I. on appeal from Scotland, if it shall think fit to 
do to. 

Compound Triple Time is a ihythm bearing the same re¬ 
lation to Triple Time (q. v.) that compound common time (above) 
bears to common time. Its primary subdivisions are generally 
noted either as dotted minims or crotchets, for which the lime 
signatures are respectively and 

GompresBed-Air Bath, an apparatus invented by M. I.a- 
bune of Paris in 1832, and since introduced into Ben-Khydding 
and other hydropathic establishments, which is efficacious as a 
cuie for asthma, bronchitis, phthisis, &c. The increased pres¬ 
sure of the atmosphere produced by its means seems to invigor¬ 
ate the lungs, compelling them to more rapidly perform their 
functions of inhalation and exhalation, and thus to purify the 
blood and restore the body, and especially the breathing organs, 
to a healthier and more natural condition. 

Compreasibillty, one of the properties of matter, in virtue 
of which a body is diminished in volume under increased pressure. 
It is usually accompanied by evolution of heat, and in such cases 
the application of heat is attended with expansion. All gases 
are easily compressible, but the name compressible gas is restricted 
to such as have been compressed to the liquid state. Liquids for 
long resisted all attempts at mechanical compression, and their 
C. is exceedingly small, being measurable only by the most re¬ 
fined processes. Solids present various degrees of C., but its 
existence proves either that matter is porous, or that the ultimate 
particles arc capable of compression, the former at any rate being 
probably true. 

Ooxnpris'ing, the same as Appnsing (q. v,). 

Com'promiae, in Knglish law, is understood to be a mutual 
promise of parties to submit matters in dispute to aibiliatioii. 
In .Scotland the analogous terms are Submit and Re/i'i-. 

Oompto'nia, a genus of Deciduous bushy shrubs belonging to 
the natural order Myrieacece, natives of N. America, and named 
in honour of Henry Compton, Bishop of London about the year 
«14, and the introducer of many exotic plants into England. 
C. ttsplenifolia, known in the U.S. as the ‘sweet fern,’ is em¬ 
ployed in that country as an astringent and tonic in diarrlicen. 
In France it is sometimes called Liguidambar h feutlles dt 
Ceteraeh, though it has no connection with the true Liqiiedam- 
bar (A Styroct/tud). 

Oompul'Bion. Acts done or rights granteil on C., or under 
the influence of Force and Fear (q. v.), are reducible. (See RE¬ 
DUCTION.) It is a sufficient defence against a criminal charge 
that the crime was committed under C. 

Computation of Time. See Day. 

Computation of Time, in law. The question of whether 
or not a particular period of time has legally expired may have 
a most important effect on the rights of parties. Thus, in Scot¬ 
land, where the granter of a deed challenged under the law of 
Deathbed (see Deathbed, Law of) lived for fifty-nine days 
and three hours after executing the deed, the court held it to m 
reducible, on the ground that the law requires the granter to 
have Hved fur sixtv days, without counting the day on which the 
deed was executed. This decision was affirmed the House 
of Lords. Had the granter lived to the morning of the sixtieth 
day, the legal maxim, 2>i>r inceptus pro compltto habetur, would 
have been applicable, and the deed would have been good. 
There has been a decision in accordance with this principle. 

CoBL'ila, a village and burgh of barony on the Earn, Perth- 
shi^, SO miles W. of Perth, in one of the most beautiful districts 
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of Scotland. Slight earthquake shocks are frequently felt here. 
An ingenious apparatus hu been contrived and stationed in a 
covered building m the neighbourhood (18^) by which the force 
and direction of the shock is registered. C, has distilleries and 
some manufactures of woollens and cottons. Pop. (1871) village, 
746; parish, 1911. 

Comte, Auguste, the founder of the school of ' Positive 
Philosophy,’ was born at Montpellier, 19th January 179^ of 
Catholic and royalist parents, and early gained a place ui the 
Lcole Polytechnique through his mathematical talent. Expelled 
from that institution for insubordination, he taught mathematics 
privately, became secretary to Casimir P^rier, and from 1S18-24 
was associated with St Simon, who no doubt inspired him with 
the idea of reconstructing social order, expressed in the Plan dts 
'JVavaux Nlcessaires pour Riorganiser la SociM, In 1824, in an 
essay in the Producteur, C. published his theory of orogress from 
the military offensive rfgime through the militaryiuerensive to 
the industrial pacific ; this, he said, depended on the transition 
from theological conceptions through the abstractions of meta- 

K es to positive conceptions. Spiritual reorganisation must 
ised on demonstrated truth, not on faith in the invisible. 
Next year he made an unhappy marriage, when he had only one 
pupil, Ueneral Lamoriciire; and in 1826, before an audience 
containing Carnot, Humboldt, Poinsot, De Blainville, &c., he 
began that course of seventy-two lectures on Positive Philosophy, 
which was interrupted by his insanity. The course was resumed 
in 1828, and afterwards appeared in six elaborate volumes be¬ 
tween 1830 and 1842. During that periorl he was in easy cir¬ 
cumstances, hut the character of his doctrines drove him from 
office and employment, and after receiving aid from M. Grole, 
Sir W. Moleswortb, and other admirers fur some time, he gave 
up working for bread, and lived for the rest of his days on an 
annual subscription from his disciples. In 1845 began his 
friendship with Mile, de Vaux, which seems to have infused a 
depth and tenderness of moral and aesthetic feeling before un¬ 
known to his nature. This appears in his second great work, 
Syslime de Politique Positive, in four volumes, which appeared 
between 1851 and 1854, and still more in the Catkhisme Post- 
tiviste (1852). His latter years were full of religious mysticism, 
almost asceticism. He died 5th September 1857. The object 
of the Positive Philosophy has been described ‘as the condensa¬ 
tion of all knowledge into a homogeneous body of doctrine, 
capable of supplying a faith and consequently a polity.' The 
value of C. ’s Hierarchy of the Sciences has been violently disputed 
among eminent savatss, but with the exception of a few disciples 
(of whom Congreve, Bridges, Beesly, and Harrison are the most 
prominent in England), all have joined in condemning the arti¬ 
ficial and prosaic ceremonialism which he wished to substitute 
for a religion growing naturally out of human devotional feeding, 
'i'husthe Catechism includes a Trinity, consistingof (l) Humanity 
or Grand Eire ; (2) Space, or Grand Milieu ; and (3) tie Solar 
System, or Grand Rittche. This has been wittily called ‘ C^ho- 
licism minus Christianity.’ On the other hand, his view of the 
sciences as abstract and concrete; his treatment of sociological 
questions as requiring a combination of historical generalisation 
with deductive reasoning from the truths of psychology; his warn¬ 
ings in the Politics against the dangerous notion of an indefinite 
power of variation in human nature, are entitled to great praise. 
Minor peculiarities of C.’s system are that he does not recognise 
psychology as a distinct science, because mental life is merely a 
counterpart of cerebral function, and introspection of conscious¬ 
ness is untrustworthy ; and that he does not discuss the general 
subject of scientific evidence. Cointism, as a philosophy of know¬ 
ledge, is widely accepted ; as a practical faith, it is absolutely 
stationary. Littre, the author of the French dictionary, ia cer¬ 
tainly the most illustrious, perhaps the only illustrfbus name 
associated with the system. The four English disciples are, 
however, now engaged upon a translation of their master's large 
works. See Robinet’s Hotice sur PlEuvre et sur fa Vie de C, 
(Par. i860), Litlr^'s C. et la Phitosophie Posiltve{JCax. 1863), and 
Leftres d’Auguste Comte d John Stuart Atilt, 1841-46 (Par. lajj). 

Con or Col (Ital. ‘with’), a word used often in music, as C, 
/uoco, with fire j C, anitna, with spirit, &c. 

Con'of^ a maritime territory in the province of Bombay, 
now subdivided into the districts of Thana, Kolaba, and BuL 
nagiri. 
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Concave' and Convex', two relative terms applied t& curved 
surfaces; the former when an intersecting plane lies between the 
surface and the spectator, the latter when the plane lies on the 
further side. Sec Lens, Mirror, Optics. 

Conceal'ing Crime. To protect a criminal afttr commis¬ 
sion of a crime, is an offence punishable arbitrarily; but wheie 
protection is given under an agreement entered into befort com¬ 
mission, the concealer becomes an Accessory (q. v.). The 
equivalent term in Scotch law is art arhf part. 

Conoeal'ment of Preg'nancy. See Birth ; Pkeonancy, 
Concealment of. 

Conoentai'ua, a town in the province of Alicante, Spain, 
4 mile.s N. E. of Alcoy, with manufactures of linen and woollen 
fabrics, of soap, paper, and bricks, of wine, oil, anil brandy, and 
a trade in cattle and grain. I’op. €100. 

Concen'tric circles and spheres are those which are described 
with the same centre, C. central curves and surfaces of the 
second order have the same foci. These latter possess many 
curious mutual piopeilics, which are discussed in Salmon's .ana¬ 
lytical treatises. 

Ooncep'oion, a city of Cluli, on the right bank of the Biobio, 
near its mouth, with a pop. in 1S75 of 18,277. Its port, T.al- 
cahuano, on the bay of C., is, after Valparaiso, the best in the 
republic, exporting largely hides, tallow, wool, and salted beef. 
In 1870 the imports amounted to jC639,o 62, and the exports, 
not including produce shipped to other Chilian ports, tO;{^270,i6o. 
The/ a-ot'/wcc cf C. has an area of 33S0 .stl. miles, au<l a pop. 
(1875) of 151,365- 

Concop'tion, in metaphysics. See Idea. 

Conception, Immaculate. See iMMAnuATE Concev- 

TION. 

Conception of Out Lady, an onler of nuns founded in 
Portugal in 1484 by Beatrix dc Sylva, sister of the fust ( 'mint 
of Poralegro, and coufirraed by I’ope Innocent VIII. in 1489. 
At first they followed the rule of the Cistercians, but after llie 
death of Beatrix de Sylva, Caidinal Ximenes imposed on them 
the rule of St Clara. The order spread into Italy and F'ranec. 
Their luabit is a rvhite robe with the figuie of the Viigin holding 
the Child, and a blue mantle. 

Con'cert, a name given to any musical perfoim.tncc except 
that of an opera. 'J'he first regular series of concerts seems to 
have been instituted by ‘the Academy of Ancient Music,’ an 
English society, which was formed in 1710, and existed until 
nearly the close of the last cenliiry. 

Concerti'na, a musical Instillment in which the sounds are 
produced by the passage of air through reeds, the wind being 
supplied by bellows which form part of the instrmiient, and can 
Ire extended and compressed by the hands while the fingeis are 
left /ree to manipulate the keys. The C. has no importance 
musically. 

Concer'to, a music.al composition in symphony form, for a 
solo inslrumcnt with oicheslial accompaniment. Tim solo parts 
in the modem C. are generally for the pianoforte or the violin. 

Con'eba, a pottion of the external ear. See Ear. 

Conchif'era (Or. ‘ shell-bearing’), a name given to llie class 
of l-ainellibraiichiate mollusca. Tlie name, however, is woiih- 
less, as other classes of mollusca possess sliells. .See LAMti.1,1- 
branciiiata. 

Con'eboid of Nicome'des, a curve of tire foui th order, in¬ 
vented by^lhat geometrician for the duplication of the cube and 
the trisection of the angle. It may be traced as follows: From a 
given point let straight lines be drawn to intersect a given 
straight line. From the points of intersection lay off along these 
lines on both sides of the given line distances of constant length 
h. The points so obtained lie on the C., which must therefore 
consist of two infinite branches, a superior and inferior, having 
the given straight line as asymptote. Taking the given point 
as pole and a a« the perpendicular from it upon the given line, 

, the polar equation is 

{r + h) cos =! a 

which, transformed into rectangular co-ordinates, becomes 
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Ooncbol'ogy (Gr. ' the science of shells ’) is now obsolete as 
a separate branch of zoology, since to understand the shell-struc¬ 
ture of any anirnal we must have an idea of the animal itself. 
The name is mainly characteristic of the Classificatory period of 
zoology, when Taxonomy was deemed everything in natural his¬ 
tory, and when Structure had a subsidiary place. See MoL- 
LOsCA and Shell, 

Cou'clave (Lat.) is the place in which the cardinals of the 
Roman Catholic Church meet for the election of a new pope, or 
the as-sembly itself. The cardinals, with not more than t'wo 
attendants (called conclavists) to each, or three to a prince, are 
lockid (hence the name) into a large room, which is generally in 
tire palace of the Vatican, till the election is over, having their 
food passed in through a small opening, and living in small cells 
within lire room. The canon appointing these reguIalioiii> was 
passed by the Second Council of Lyon, 1274. 

Con'eord. .See Consonance. 

Concord, a ni-etty town in Massachusetts, near the Concord 
river, 18 miles N.W. of Boston. On the 19th of April 1775, 
the fir.stskinnishof the Revolution took place here, and a monu¬ 
ment, on the banks of the river, marks the spot where two 
English soldiers foil. C. is famous as the residence of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson ; and it has, at difTercnt times, been a favourite 
residence of American Ittoati, as Hawthorne, Thoreau, AlcoU, 
and Hoar. Pop. (1870) 2412. 

Concord, the capital of the state of New Hampshire, on the 
right bank of the hleriimac river, 59 miles N.W. of Boston. 
It was formerly called Rumford, and here Bciijainin Tliompson, 
alieiwards Count Rumford, resided for a while. The town 
e.xtendi along the river for 2 miles, and contains the state-house 
and some other handsome public buildings. It lias a tliriving 
bnsine.ss in iron, steel, carnages, leather, .and woollen goods. 
Pop. in 1870, 12,241. 

Concor'dance is an index of all the words in a book arranged 
alphabetically, with references to ail the passages in which they 
occur, which may also give the different shades of meaning in 
which the words are used. A C. svas first felt to be useful or 
necessary for the Scriptures, which were continually made the 
subject of appeal in learning, teaching, and disputation on reli¬ 
gious matteis. The first attempts at a C. were made by Antony 
of Padua (1195-1231), and Hugo de St Chers (died 1262), both 
Ireing from the Vulgate, The first Hebrew C, was written by 
R. Nath.in (1448); the best is that of Fiirst (1840), based on 
Buxtorf’s (1632). The first Greek C. to the New Testament 
was written by Birck, a Lutheran clergyman (1500-54). Tire 
fust C. to the English New Tcsiainent was made Iry Thomas 
Gybson (before 1540), and to the entire Bible by John Marbeck 
(1550). All were superseded by Cruden’s, 1737, which is yet 
lire best. 

The best secular C. in the English tongue is Mrs Cowden 
Clarke's C. to Shakespeare (Lond. 1845), 

Concor'dat is a treaty regarding ecclesiastical affairs between 
the Pope, as representing the Catholic undivided Cliurch, and a 
particular temporal sovereign. 'Phe matters treated of from time 
to time have been sucli as the right to nominate, and the right 
to confirm, bishops; the right to nominate to trenefices while a 
bishopric is vacant; the right to the income of vacant benefices ; 
anil the particular taxes of annates, tenths, &c.; appeals to Rome; 
the arilhority of councils and of national customs against the Pope 
individir.ally. 'l ire rights or claims of the iiaUonal Catholic 
Churches u.sed to be expressed m pragmatic rescripts, at in the 
P'rench Pragmatic of St I^ouis (1258); and these national claims 
were generally modified by concordats, as in that between Leo X. 
and F rands I. in 1516, the effect of which, however, was postponed 
by the Ampliative Dispositions. Questions of the treatment of 
heretics, of the Papal power of excommunication, of the reception 
of Papal nuncios, and of the Past, Plaeito, Exequatur, LettefS of 
Pasatis, or Ptaeitum kegium (the authority given by a sovereign 
to the publication in his territory of Papal bulls or briefs), also 
occurr ed in concordats. In 1682 the French clergy, founding on 
the Decrees of Constance, issued their celebrated dedaration as to 
the RigaU, which was acted on through the i8th c. In 1801 aC. 
was arranged between the Consul Napoleon and Pius VU., the 
nomination of bishops Ireing by the first, the'institution by the 
latter. Under the Revolution the institution of the constitutional 
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bishops had been by the Metropolitan. The organic articles of 
the same year carefully provided for an examination of balls 
coming into France. The earliest German C. is the Calixtinum 
between Emperor Heinrich V. and Calixtus II. in iiaz. The 
writings of Van Espen and the vigour of Joseph II. greatly 
weakened the power of the Papal nuncios in Germany in 
the i8th c. The German C. of i8th August 1855 was, of course, 
destroyed when the N._ German Confederation came into exist¬ 
ence ill 1867. In Spain a C. in 1753 vested all ‘palronatos’ in 
tlie home authorities, the Pope reseiving fifty-two benefices, and 
receiving twenty-two millions nalts as compensation for annaUs 
and fees on briefs. The concordats of 16th March 1851, and 
25th August 1859, are more favourable to Rome. In fact, .Spain 
has always been at arm’s length with the Tope on the Ultramon¬ 
tane question. Philip II. instituted a council, ‘Concejo de la 
Camara,’ to protect the constitution of the national Church, and 
Philip V. appointed a general agent at Rome, through whose 
Visio Butno communication with the Vatican on certain matters 
must be made. In 1760 Benedict XIV. finally admitted the right 
of presentation to exist in Portugal. Carvalho strongly lesisted 
Papal encroachment in the beginning of the 19th c. There is a 
Portuguese C. of 2tst February 1857. The .Sardinian and Ne.a- 
politan concordats have now lost their inteiest. The Papal 
Encyclical, named Quanta Cura, published with a syllabus, 
8th December 1864, and the bull or costiluzione, named PasUir 
AECfTfius, published tSth July 1870, indicate what .sort of C. the 
Papal power desires to make at the present day. Under the 
Italian Statute of Guarantees, the Pope is merely a sp>iiitual 
piower. 'I'he Ausliian C. was practically abolished in 1874. 

Con'eourse, a term of Scotch law .—Concourst oj Aeliom 
means the privilege, not usually .allowed, of bringing more than 
one action on the same ground of right .—Concouyu of the Lord 
Advoi-afemtMn the necessary eonciirience of the Lord Advocate 
in a criminal prosecution, at the instance of a private individual. 

Concrete (Lat. conrretum, 'grown together’) is a terra in 
philosophy used to denote the opposite of Abstract (sec Abstrac¬ 
tion). It means that an object is considered not meiely in 
refeiencc to its pure essence, but as we find it in actual existence, 
invested with accidental qualities and attributes from which it 
can he dissociated in thought by an exercise of the reason. 
There ate dcgices of concretion as well as of abstraction. Take 
* man ’ as an example of an abstract nrition. The idea expressed 
by the word is stripped baie of everything but the mere attribute 
of humanity. We begin the process of concretion when we 
advance to the conception of an ‘Aryan,’ still further when we 
reach a ‘European,’ an ‘ Englishman,’ a ‘Londoner,’ kc. ; but 
the proper C. is none of these ; it is the particular individual of 
whom we think, and in whom the various properties or pecu¬ 
liarities cohere. 

Oozi'crete, a mixture of moitar with coarse materials, such 
as gravel, flint, peebles, &c. At one time the Fiench term 
Beton was used where the matrix was hydratilic mortar, and 
C. in other cases, but the latter word has now the more general 
meaning. The base of the mortar used is in the best C. a 
hydraulic cement. For inferior C. lime is sometimes used, in 
which case ‘poor’ limes are better than ‘rich.’ The mortar 
should be made first, and the additional sand, &c., added after¬ 
wards, although in England sometimes the whole of the sand 
required to make both the mortar and the C. is frequently 
added at once. In the best C. Portland Cement (q. v.l is gene- 
vally used, in the proportion of i part of cement to from 5 to 
10 parts of aggregate.s in ordinary cases. C. is chiefly used for 
the foundations of buildings and masonry structures in general, 
and of late years it has found more and more extended appli¬ 
cation, both in foundations and superstructures in liarbouvs, 
bretdewaters, and other marine works. For these purposes huge 
blocks of C., weighing in some cases hundreds of tons, have 
been constructed in suitable moulds on shore, and when hardened 
conveyed to their destination by floating or travelling cianes. 
In this way the labour of election and building below the water¬ 
line is very grcatl;^ reduced, while the greatest possible stability 
is attained. 

CJoncn'tion, in medicine, is the formation of a solid sub- 
siance either in, .some tissue or in the stomach or bowels. In 
certain diseases salt of lime is deposited as a solid mass in the 
lung or the tissue, but the name is generally applied to a solid 


substan^ found in the stomach or bowels, formed either by the 
undigested food matting together so as to cause an obstruction, 
or by some indigestible substance having been swallowed. Con¬ 
cretion are much more common in ruminating animals than in 
man. In the latter they sometimes consist of hair, cotton, or 
other substances. They are often formed in concentric'rings 
arranged round a nucleus, e.g., a gall-stone. Concretions are apt 
to be originated by the use of certain medicines, as magnesia. 
When they become very large they require prompt measures on 
the part of the medical practitioner. See Cai,culus. 

Ooncu'binage. This connection was to some extent recog¬ 
nised by the Homan law ; the offspring being acknowledged by 
the father, though they had not the civil rights of legitimate 
children. Under Augustus, C. was only sanctioned between a 
man and a woman of gieally iiifeiior social posUion to himself. 
While the law of the Christian Church saiiction*iio sexual rela¬ 
tionship except by marriage, the civil law of various Christian 
countries has been and continues to be much mure lax, more 
especially in iu application to the marriages of royal families. 
Tlie law of England redpees to C. eveiy marriage in the royal 
family of Great Biilaiii which lias not been previously appiovcd 
of by the sovereign, if the piincc or princess conlracling it is 
under twenty-five years of age. And if the prince be above 
twenty-five years of age, the marriage <loes not hold good if dis¬ 
approved of by railiament. See Mouhanatic Marriage. 

Oonorurr'ent Jurisdic'tion. Where jurisdiction may be 
exercised in the same cause by two courts, or moie, they are said 
to have C. J. The rule, then, is that the court which fust exer¬ 
cises its jurisdiction excludes that of the others. In civil cases, 
llie plaintiff may cite a defendant to appear before any competent 
court or judge. 

Concus'sion (Lat. contussio, ‘a shaking ’) is a term in medicine 
used to denote an injury to the nervou.s system brought on sud- 
lienly by external violence. .Sometimes there is no lesion of the 
nervous substance or of any other stiuctuie ; at other time.s there 
is laceration of the brain or other seiioiis injury. C. is followed 
by insensibility and loss of all voluntary motion; the patiant 
lies quite helpless; the pupils are unaffected by light; the pulse 
is feeble, and the bieathing slow and scarcely perceptilile. There 
are degrees of C. from the slightest interference with the func¬ 
tions of the nervous system, to that severe case in which the 
patient dies instantaneously. In the former cases he soon 
lecovci'S consciousness, but for some time afterwards he suffers 
from confusion of ideas, often accompanied with noises in the 
ears. Frequently there is vomiting. The proper treatment 
consist.s in keeping the patient perfectly quiet in bed, and in 
attending caiefully to the wants of nature. When there is para¬ 
lysis of liic bltiddcr, the urine must be drawn off by the Catheter 
(q. V.). During convalescence it is sometimes necessary to mo¬ 
dify the reaction by purgatives and by the application of cold 
lotions to the head ; at other times it is necessary to give brandy 
and other stimulants, and to apply he.at to the body, tn aU 
cases the patient must be watched with gicat care for some days. 

Goncussion, in law. Sec Force and Fear. 

OoncuBSiou Shell. Sec Siiei.i-s. 

Con'dd, a name common to several French town.i. Of these, 

I the best known are—(i) 0 ., or C. sur I'Escaut, a town and 
border fortress in the department of Nord, at the confluence of 
the Haine and Scheldt, 7 miles N.N.F.. of Valenciennes, with 
an arsenal and sluices for the defence of the town. It is a great 
entrepfit for coal. Pop. (1872) 28i8.~(2) O. Bur Noireau, a 
town in the department of Calvados, 2$ miles S.S.W. of Caen, 
where the Noireau and Durance meet, with manufactures of cot¬ 
ton,nails, cutlery, and leather, and a trade in flax, thtCad, horses, 
cattle, &c. Pop. (1872) 6422. It came to the house of Bourbon 
in 1487, and gave name to a famous branch of that house. 

Con’dd, a famous P'rench family, which takes its name from 
the town of C. (q. v.), can be tiaced as far back as the close 
of the I2th c. In the year 1200 a certain Godfrey obtained part 
of the barony of C., and was thenceforth known as Godfrey de 
C. His great-granddaughter, Joanna de C., in 1335, matried 
Jacques de Bourbon, Comte dc la M arche. Their second son, 
Louis de Bourbon, Comte de Vendfime, received as his inheri- 
tance the barony of C. His great-grandson, Louis ds Bourbon, 
; in virtue of his relationship to the royal family, took the title of 
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Prince of C., and is regarded as the founder of the nhw house 
of that name. Louis was T>orn 7th May lUO. He was a son 
of the Due de VendOme, and brother of Antoine, King of 
Navarre, and first distinguished himself in arms under De Bfissac. 
He defended Metz agaiMt the forces of Charles V., assisted in 
the capture of Calais, and fonght on the field of St Quentin. 
At the conspiracy of Amboise he resolved to head the Reformed 
paity against the Guises, and was only saved from execution by 
the death of Fran9ois II. When civil war broke out on the 
massacre of Vassy, C. led the Huguenot forces from the ].oire 
to Paris, and afterwards to the battle of Dreux (1562), winch 
brought temporary peace. On the renewal of the war at St 
Denis (1567) he and Coligny were still the recognised leaders. 
C. fell at Jarnac, 15th December 1569, after maintaining a 
furious but unequal contest with the Due d’Anjou's army. 
Although chivalrously brave, C. had no other quality of a com¬ 
mander ; he was of licentious life, althoiigli he professed deep 
attachment to the Reformed Gospel.— Louis II. de Bourbon, 
Prince de O., known as 'the Great C.,' born Slh September 
1621, was great-grandson of the preceding, and son of the feeble 
prince, whose wife attracted Henri IV.'and the nephew of Prince 
Henri of C., who fought so bravely in the closing scenes of the 
civil war of the Huguenot-s. The Due d’Enghien, as he was 
called, received a careful education; his mother, Charlotte de 
Montmorency, then holding a sort of literary court at the Ildtel 
de C. Marrying a niece of Richelieu, he obtained high command 
in the army, and just as Louis Xlll. died he made his reputa¬ 
tion by the brilliant victory of Rocroy( 19th May 1643I, in which 
the Spanish army of Fuentes and Albuquerque was completely 
routed, a result to which C.'s strategic skill, decision of move¬ 
ment, and personal bravery all contributed. He next co-operated 
with Turenne in the Fribourg (Baden) campaign against Mercy, 
and repaired the losses of the former at Marienthal by the defeat 
of the latter at Nordlingen (B.avaria). The capture of Courtray 
and Dunkirk marked his first campaign in the Netherlands, to 
which, after an unsuccessful attack on Lerida, in Catatonia, he 
returned in 1648, and by his crushing defeat of the Archduke 
Leopold at Lens brought about the Peace of Westphalia. In 
the Fronde C. supported Mazarin and the queen-mother against 
the Ftondeurs, but falling himself into disgrace, he afterwards 
attempted to organise a still greater rebellion, in which he was 
assistM by Nemours, I^xirraine, end Le Rochefoucauld, &c., and 
yiposed by his companion Turenne, who was successful at 
Gien, hut defeated at the Faubourg St Antoine. C. was in 
1652 decl.-ired a traitor; he entered the service of Philip IV. of 
Spain, and for six years conducted a brilliant war in French 
Flanders against Turenne, whose victoiy of Dunes (1658) was 
followed by the Peace of the Pyrenees, C. being received back 
into the favour of Louis Xlv. The enmity of Louvois and 
Turenne gave C. the chief command of the French army in 
FrancheComU (i668) andHolland (1672-74), where he measured 
his skill without disgrace against that of the Prince of Orange 
in the bloody field of Senef. His old age w.is spent at Chantilly, 
where La Bruy^re lived with him, and Boileau and the other 
literary stars of the period were frequently seen. He died 
nth December 1686. Bossuet, who latterly had great influence 
over him, pronounced a magnificent funeral oration. Very dif¬ 
ferent estimates of C.'$ character, his political ambition, and his 
behaviour to his friends, have been formed. His military genius 
lay chiefly in daring, persistent a.ssault, and he was therefore 
not sparing of human life. See Lives by Lord Mahon (Lond. 
1840), Lemercier (Tours, 1844 ; loth ed. 1S69), and Voivreuil 
(Tours, 1847). There is also an interesting Essai sur la Vu du 
Grand C., by his quatrilme descendant, LouisJ'oseph de Bour- 
Ijon, ci’devant Prince de C. (1798; 2d ed. Par. 1806). The 
most recent authority on C. and the Fronde is Fitzpatrick 
(1874).— Louis-Joaeph de Bourbon, Prince de 0 ., born at 
Chantilly, 9th August 1736, was the son of the Due de Bourbon, 
minister of Louis XV, He first distinguished himself at Johan- 
nisberg (1762), and other engagements in the Seven Years' War. 
Army and financial reform and a splendid hospitality occu¬ 
pied his attention till the Revolution, when he emigrated. The 
corps which C. then formed served in the campaigns of Wurmser, 
in the Austrian service; in the &iglish service at Ober-Kam- 
lach and Biberach (1796)1 and in the Russian service at Con¬ 
stance (1799). It was discharged in 1801, and C. came to 
Kngluid, where he remained at Malmesbury till the Restoration. 
He die-l 131I) May i8t8. C. wa» the grandfather of the Due 
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d'Enghien, whose offiaal murder so much injured Napoleon’s 
reputation. He was concerned in the Pieh^ra conspiracy. See 
Vu du Prince de C. (3 vols. Par. 1819-20), by Cnambelland, 
and Muret’s Histaire de I’ArmSe de C. (Par. 1844). For the 
entire family, see Sdvelinges* Mlmoires de la Matson de C, (Par. 
1820). 

. Oonden'ser, an apparatus for cooling vapours down to the 
temperature at which they become liouid. j'here are various 
kinds of condensers in constant use, differing considerably in de¬ 
tail ; but all work upon the same principle—namely, that of passing 
the vapour through a tube surrounded by material at the tempera¬ 
ture rcquiredfortliecondensation. (SeeDisTii-LATiON.) Tliename 
C. is also applied to an electrical apparatus, by means of which a 
charge of low tension distributed over a conductor is concen¬ 
trated, so that its otherwise insignificant effects are rendered 
vi.siblc to the experimenter. Its action depends upon the theory 
of electric induction, and may be simply conceived of as 
follows. Suppose two equal flat discs, A and H, formed of 
a good conducting material, to be placed clo.se to each other, 
with only a thin layer of some non-conductor between. Let A be 
put in connection with the source of electricity, B with the 
ground. The chaige on A induces an opposite charge 
on B, which reacts upon the charge on A, thus, as it were, dis¬ 
guising a portion of it. Now, the whole charge on B is dis¬ 
guised, but only a portion of the charge on A; that quantity 
being free with which A would be charged if tlie C. B were 
not jiresent. The more nearly equal the induced charge is to 
the inducing charge, the more effective the C. ; and the ratio 
between the charges is dependent to a great extent upon the 
specific inductive capacity of the non-conducting separating 
layer. See Diei.f.ctric, Electrici i v. 

Condensing Steam-Ihigme. .Sec .Steam-Engine. 

Condescen'dence is the name given in .Scotch law to a judi¬ 
cial pleading. The Summons (q. v.) sets forth the name and 
designation of the pursuer (plaintiff) and defender, and the con¬ 
clusions of the action. The statement of tlie grounds of action 
are set forth in the C., with a note of picas in law subjoined. 
The C. is annexed to the summons, and forms part of it. The 
Defences (q. v.) must be in the form of answers to the C., with 
statement of the defender’s allegations of fact, if necessary, and 
a note of his pleas in law. The summons is signed by a Writer 
to the Signet (q. v.), and the defences by counsel. If the pur¬ 
suer do not choose to close the Record (q. v.) upon summons 
and defences, he revises his C., and the defender revises his 
defences. The record is then adjusted before the Lord Ordinary 
(see Ordinary, Lord) in Chambers, and closed. 

Condescendence and Claim. See Multiplepoindino. 

Oondic'tio Indibiti is a term of Roman law for the reclaim¬ 
ing of money paid under an erroneous belief of its being due. 
It has been decided by the House of Lords (Wilson v. Sinclair, 
7th December 1830), that when a person pays money under an 
error, he has no right to recover unless the error be as to fact 
Error as to law is not a valid ground for recovery. 

Oondill'ac, l^tienne Bonnot, Abbd de, a French philo¬ 
sopher, was bom at Grenoble in 1715. In the course of a stu¬ 
dious life he ]>ublished lissai snr fOrigine des Constaissaneet 
Humaines (1746), Traill des Systlmes (1749), the IVaitt des Sen^ 
sations (1754), which was followed by the TraUi des Animatue 
(I 775 )» and the I-egique (1780). His friend. Mademoiselle Fer- 
rand, suggested many of his ideas. He also wrote works on 
Grammaire, JJArt d'Ecrire, L'Histoire Aneienne et Moderste, 
&C. C. died 3d August 1780. At first a disciple of Locke, 
describing with speem care the function of language in the for¬ 
mation of complex ideas, and in the development of mental 
faculty, C. afterwords maintained that innate faculties were as 
much a mistake as the ‘ innate ideas ’ which he ridiculed in Dee- 
cartes, Malebranche, and Leibnitz, and that all knowledge and 
all mental faculties were derived from sensibility, being in fiitt 
only ‘ sensations which transform themselves differently.” Thos 
memoiy, attention, judgment, Ac., were merely sensations per¬ 
sisting in a certain way. Similarly all the emotions were trans¬ 
formed desires, and desire was simply the withtlrawal cA lensi^ 
tion- It followed that the lower animals haig: not Such vivid 
sensations as man (an exceedingly doubtful matter);. C.fc 
losophy, partly adopted from Gassendi and Hobbm, and «tt«- 
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thttsiasticciUy applied by Diderot, De Tmcy, and the other wUo' 
Uguet, coniUted (l) in nominalism, (3) in the confusion of 
sensation with ideation. His analysis of the faculties, proceed- 
inc on this confusion, becomes merely verbal, his language 
constantly assuming the separate laws of mental growth which 
his theory denies. While, however, he conceived of the 
operation of {e.g.) memory as a mere mechanical tendency to 
motion, growing up through repeated motions, he also conceived 
the soul as a perfectly distinct entity, of whose life nervous mo¬ 
tions were only the occasional cause. His theory led him to 
attach exaggerated importance to language, of both artificial and 
natural signs, which, if properly arranged, he regarded as being 
an accurate register of human experience. Reasoning was, 


the ideas of Descartes, &c. C.’s CEwres were collected and 
published from autograph MSS. in 23 vols. (Par. 1798), and 
another edition followed in 32 vols. (ito3). 

Con'dimentB are agents used at table to aid the alimentary 
functions, and to give relish to such articles of food as are diffi¬ 
cult of digestion, as fish, veal, vegetables, &c. The simpler C. 
are salt, butter, sugar, pepjier, mustard, vinegar, and pickles. 
In hot countries, where the digestion is more liable to languish, 
stronger C. (r.^., betel and curry) are in extensive use. 

Condi'tion. In logic, conditions are the antecedents which 
combine to produce a certain effect, the antecedent which directly 
brings about the effect being termed tlie cause. Tims, a spaik 
of fire might be termed the cause of an explosion, though, in 
lealily, it is only the apparent occasion, and the nature of powder 
a C. necessary to proauce the effect. ‘ The real cause,’ says 
Mill, ‘is the whole of the antecedents. Though we may give 
the name of cause to that one C. which brings about the effect 
without further delay, this C. has no closer relation to the effect 
than any of the other conditions has.’ .See Mill’s Logic, book 
iii. chap. v. 

Gouditioo. In the real property law of England, it was at 
one time held that the gift of an estate by the lord to a yassal 
and the heirs of his body was a gift on C. of his having heirs of 
hU body, and that if he died without having had hens of his 
body the estate must revert to the lord. The C., however, 
was so far fulfilled by the va.ssal having heirs of his body, that, 
even though they predeceased him, he might alienate the land. 
An estate so bestowed may now, by certain legal procedure, be 
made an absolute gift. 

Conditio si sine Itberis decesserit. —By Roman law, a gift of estate 
made when the donor had no children became void on his having 
children. The principle of this law is recognised in Scotch law 
in testamentary settlements and in donations mortis causa. 

Oondi'tional Obligation. An obligation depending on a 
condition has no force until the condition exist, but the granter 
cannot revoke the ground of hope which he has given. Contracts 
are null if illegal or impossible conditions are annexed. But 
such conditions, or frivolous conditions, annexed to a legacy, are 
merely held pro non scriplis, and non-compliance does not affect 
the right of the legatee. 

Conditional I.egacy, See Conditional Obligation, Le¬ 
gacy. 

Conditional Institute, a Scotch legal term. Under destina¬ 
tions of real property, the immediate disponee of the granter is 
cklled the institute. Those to whom the property is destined, 
failing the institute, are called suhsHiutes. When the destination 
to the immediate dUponee is conditional, he is called a C. L 
S«e Distonu-Substitute. 

OoDidi'tioxied. The philosophy of the C. is the name given 
by Sir W, Hamilton to a particular application by him of 
the doctrine of the relativity of human knowledge. ‘There is 
no ground,' he says, ‘ for inferring a certain fact to be impossible, 
merely froin our- inability to conceive its possibility.’ This 
arises, not merely from the limitations of human experience, 
wj^ich, by creating certain powerful association^ exclude others, 
but because the human mind may be natnrall;^ incapable of con- 
oesving many-thfings. Besides the two ordinary meanings tjf 
iMOaceimlwityi however, vis., impossibility of representing the 


thing as an image, and impossibility of realiung the thing as 
possible, Hamilton adopted a third, vis., impossibility or ex¬ 
plaining, proving, or comprehending under a more general no¬ 
tion, .He then states his theory : * The C is the mean between 
the two extremes—two unconditionates, exclusive of each other, 
neither of which can be conceived as possible, but of whiefb, on 
the principles of contradiction and excluded middle, one must 
be admitted as necessary.’ This he applies to the antinomies of 
space, time, free will, &c., maintaining that limited and unlimi¬ 
ted space are alike inconceivable, but yet one is necessary. It 
has been objected to this theory, that it employs the word in. 
conceivable in several senses; that the logical dilemma applies 
not to absolute existence, but to lire world of known things, and 
that no meaning is discovered in the phrase, ‘ roean-between two 
extremes ’ when api>Iied to propositions in which different pre¬ 
dicates are affirmed of different subjects. A imrmeT interest ' 
has been imparted to the discussion of this theory since its ap¬ 
plication by Dean Mansel, in his celebrated Bampton lectures on 
the Limits of Religious 7 'hought, to the question whether a know¬ 
ledge of the Absolute and Infinite Being is possible to man. 
Tlie object of the Bampton Lectures was the important one of 
displacing all d priori criticism of the doctrines of revelation, ns 
these doctrines deal with subjects inaccessible to the moral sense 
and intellect of man. The scholastic discussion of these abstract 
notions was therefore taken up by the school of theology who 
believe that revelation is best defended by showing its adaptation 
to the wants and aspirations of the human heart. As was inevi¬ 
table in such a discussion, the term 'Absolute' was used in a 
great variety of meanings, such as the Perfect, that which is free 
wm relation, that whicli is self-existent or fiee from external 
conditions. 'I'he controversy, so far as philosophical, has been 
admirably summed up in Bolton’s Inquisitio Philesophka. In 
illustration of the trifling nature of some portions of the argument, 
it may be noticed that from the acknowledged principle (which 
Sir W. Hamilton had successfully established against Cousin’s 
thcoiy of an intuited Infinite) that all consciousness is based 
upon change and the comparison of relations, it was argued that 
the Absolute could not even be conscious of itself, since any re¬ 
lation conflicts with the notion of the Absolute, relatives being 
mutually dependent on each other. In this way it became easy 
to demonstrate that a Being, defined as transcending human 
consciousness, was not the subject of human knowletige apart 
from revelation. It svas less easy to explain the manner in 
which the conditions of human consciousness were set aside by 
revelation. 

Condonn'tion. in the law of England and of Scotland means 
forgiveness. A plaintifT may condone an offence cither by an 
act implying forgiveness, or by complicity with the wrong-aoing 
of the defendant C., as accesso^ or accomplice, bars the suit 
of the plaintiff. The word is chieny used in actions of divorce 
on the ground of adultery. 

Qors!^Ot{Sarcorhamphusgryphus), an American species ofVul- 
ture (q. V.), inhabiting elevated parts of the Andes, and of large 
sise, the average length lieing 
between 4 and 5 feet, and the 
expanse of wings being about 
14 feet. The tail is wedge- 
shaped. 'rhe plumage is 
black : the males have white 
wings, and their heads are 
combed and provided with 
wattles. The beak is curved 
at its tip. The food consists 
of carnon, and these birds 
consume large quantities of 
food. The King Vulture (S, 
papa), another species of this 
genus, inhabits Brazil and 
Guiana. Its plumage is red Condor, 

above and white beneath, with 

black tail and wings. The Californian vulture (.S'. Califomianut) 
is a third species of the genus^to which the C. belongs. 

Gondor'oet, Jean .^toine Nicolas do Oaritat, Uar- 
quia de, a French philosopher, bom at Ribemont, Picatdy, 
17th September 1743, of a noble family, was educated by the 
Jesuits of Rheims, and at the College of Navaire, Paris. Hie 
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talent was cliiefly mathematical, and his Minuires on the integ¬ 
ral calrnlus, probabilities, and the higher analysis generally, won 
the admiration of D’Alembert end Lagrange, the former ofwhom 
secured, in 1773, C.’s election as secretary to the Acadhnie des 
Scifntes, though Bufibn’s friend Bailly was a candidate. In this 
position he wrote many of the finest ilof^es in French literature, 
notably those of Buffon, D’Alembert, Franklin, Lafontaine, &c. 
He pled warmly against religious distinctions in scientific socie¬ 
ties, asking whether a society containing the Atheist Aristotle, 
tlie Catheuie Descartes, the Unitarian Newton, the Calvinist 
I luyghens, the Deist l.eibnitz, the jansenist Pascal, the Maho¬ 
metan A 1 Hazen, &c., &c., would not be the best of its kind. 
Drawn by his friendship for Voltaire and Tuigot into social 
discussions, C. wrote against Necker for ftce trade in corn 
and against the feudal taxations. From 1776 to 1791 he held 
a position resembling the Mastership of the Mint. The lives of 
Turgot and Voltaire, the slavery abolition question, and religious 
equdity, occupied his attention as well as his official duties. 
His activity in writing on political questions immediately before 
and during the first years of the Revolution was great. As 
member of the Legislative .Assembly of 1791 and the Convention 
of 1792, he prepared repoits on the question of peace or war, was 
influential in taking the custody of registration ftom the clergy, 
strongly opposed the capital sentence of the King, and was con¬ 
sulted on all constitutional points of iinport.ince. On the expulsion 
of the Girondins, however, he was denounced by the Committee 
of Public Safety, and compelled to hide for six months in the house 
of Mme. Vemet, where he composed his famous Hsquisse des Pro- 
gris de PEsprit Jhimain, afterwards printed by Older of the Con¬ 
vention. Leaving this shelter, which exposed his friend to the 
penalty of death, C. escaped from Paris, but was retaken, and 
died by poison, self-administered, at Bourg la Reine, 28th Maich 
1794. C. had a noble wife, who strengthened him greatly in his 
separation from the aristocratic party to which he by birth belonged, 
and in his persecution by the Terrorists, whose constitution of ’93 
he had opposed She was the sister of Marshal fJrouchy and the 
sister-in-law of Cabanis. .she translated Adam Smith’s Theory 
cf Moral Sentiments into French. During her husband’s con¬ 
cealment she supported herself by painting portraits, the Govern¬ 
ment having sequestered C.’s property. C. himself was a man 
of delicate sensibility and warm ati'ections, and undoubtedly one 
of the greatest intellectual figures in the Revolution. His theory 
of human progress has been blamed as establishing a rather in¬ 
consistent division of history into peiiods; one being political, 
another scientific, another religious. His conclusions that equality, 
or equal freedom of nations and classes (as regards trade, svealth, 
education, government, See.), will be established, and tlial human 
nature is indefinitely perfectible morally, physically, and intellec¬ 
tually, have excited much mistaken ridicule. C. in fact announced 
the truth that the mental acquisitions of one generation are not 
dissipated, but transmitted to its successor; he insisted that this 
might take place with regard to morality as well as intellect; he 
dld'not suppose that medical science would ever make man 
immortal. Complete collections of his numerous writings have 
been made by Garat and Cabanis (22 vols. Par. 1S04), and by 
Condorcet-O'Connor and Arago (12 vols. Par. 1847-49). 

Gondottie'ri, soldiers of fortune of the 14 th c., svhose services 
in warfare were sold to the side that promised most plunder. 
The quanels of the petty Italian states gave these mercenaries 
constant occupation. Among their celebrated chiefs were Francis 
of Carmagnola, and .Sforza, who became Duke of Milan. 

Conductiv'ity, thermal or electric, of a given .substance, is 
the amount of heat or electricity which flows through a cube of 
unit volume in unit time, the difference of the temperature or 
potentials*of the opposite sides being unity. The late Principal 
Forbes has shown th.al llie thermal C. of pure metals is probably 
inversely proportional to the temperature from absolute zero, and 
the same law seems to hold in the case of electric conduction. 
This law is deducible from theory, upon the hypothesis that heat, 
during its conduction, arranges itself exactly as it would do if 
let down from the hotter to the colder part by a perfect engine, 
i.e., so disposes itself that the least possible amount of work can 
be got from it during the operatiofi. (Sec Thermodynamics.) 
Non-metallic substances are in general bad conductors pf heat, 
and frequently non-conduclors of electricity; and these increase 
in conducting power as their tempeiatiires rise. Liquids are of 
sibail conducting ;>owcr as compared to solids, and the experi- 
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mental determination of their C. is a matter of considerable diffi¬ 
culty, in the one case owing to the disturbing -effects of the 
thermal convection currents produced, and in Oie other, if the 
liquid be a chemical salt or compound, to the electrolytic action 
and polarisation which generally supervene. The C; of gases Is 
still more diffiatlt of determination, radiation and convection 
jdaying by far the most important part. See F,LECTRICITV, 


Conduo'tor, in music, the director of a performance. The 
C. generally stands in front of the performers, and marks the 
time for them with a baton, while at the same time he indicates 
the expression and the entrances of the different parts or instru¬ 
ments. The C. of an orchestra mu.st be distinguished from the 
leader, who is the principal first violin. 

Condylu'ra. See Star-Nosed Mole. 

Condy’a Fluid. See Manga.nese. 

Cone. Sec Fruit. 

Cone, the solid formed by drawing lines from every point 
of a closed pl.uic cuive to a given point not in (he plane of the 
curve. If the C, be cut by a plane par,\llel to the base, the 
curve of section is similar to the base, and the solid bounded 
by these parallel jilanes is called the frustruni. The most im¬ 
portant C., however, is the right C., wliirh may be generated by 
the rotation of a right-angled triangle about one of its sides. 
If it be intersected by a plane perpendicular to the axis of rota¬ 
tion, the curve of intersection is a circle ; if by a plane inclined 
at any angle, but cutting both sides of the C., an ellipse} if by a 
plane making with any side an angle equal to the vertical angle 
of the C., a parabola ; and if by a plane making any inclination 
less than this, a hyper bola. For the special properties of these 
conic sections, icfereiice must be made to the .several articles. 

Coneglia'no, a town of N. Italy, province of Treviso, 28 
miles N. of Venice by lailway, with several churches, an hos- 
jiital, and manufactures of silks and woollens. Pop. 6500. 

Cone-Shell, a genus of Gastcropodous molliisca, belonging 
to the family Conuiee, in which the shell is inversely conical ; 
the tpeiture long aud narrow, and the outer lip notched near 
the suture. The operculum is minute and of lamellar struc¬ 
ture. This family belongs 10 Uie Siphonosiomatous (or ‘siphon¬ 
mouthed ') division of Gasteropoda, and to the order Prosobran- 
chrata, in which the gills are placed anteriorly to the heart. 
These molluscs are common in the Mediterranean and in tropi¬ 
cal seas. Conus impenahs, C. adtntralis, C. nobilis, C. texldis, 
C. tessellatus, &c., are familiar species. 

Confarrea'tion, a Roman form of marriage ceremony, de¬ 
riving it.s name from the partis farreus (bread made of spelt) 
used on the occasion. The children of parents so married were 
alone eligible for ceitain offices of the priesthood. 

Confeo'tionery. Under this name are included the various 
manufactures of sugar for use as sweets, or bonbons, as they are 
called by the French. The simplest form in which sugar is 
pieparcdfor eating is when it is crystallised from a solution into 
candied sugar. It is generally prepared from raw sugar, and 
luas a brown colour; but when tinted, refined sugar is employed, 
and the colouring material added to the solution. The crystal¬ 
lisation takes place around thin slips of wood or pieces of twine, 
which are always found in the core of the material. Sugared 
almonds, cloves, caraways, corianders, &c,j and sweets having 
a core either of fruit or baked sugar, as in the case of ‘ pan 
drops,' all of which are included in the French arages, are thus 
prepared. The cores of fruit or sugar are placed in a large 
copper pan, revolving at an angle of about 4$ , heated by steam 
admitted to circulate between its outer and inner surface. ‘The 
levolution of the pan at this angle causes the materials within 
it to be in constant motion tumbling over each other. A gentle 
stream of sugar solution is allowed to trickle continually into 
the pan, and the continual motion of the materials secures a 
proportion to each separate piece, and at the same time keebs 
them from adhering to each other, while the heat dries off the 
superfluous moisture. Thus the cores become gradually and 
uniformly encrusted in pure sugar, and the longer tiie process 
continues, the thicker becomes the coating. Ordinary lozenges 
(trochist of druggists) are prepared from loaf-sugar broken, and 
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ground to a fine powder. ThU is baked up into a stiAT cake 
with a .pure sojution of gum arable, rolled out to the required 
thickness, and the lozenges cut out by hand or machine. They 
are then put aside to harden and dry in trays. The paste may 
be tinted with any colouring material, and flavourings such as 
peppermint, ginger, clove, rose, musk, &c., are introduced in 
the baking. Medicated lozenges are an elegant and pleasant 
form of administering minor remedies for coughs, children's 
ailments, &c., when suitable ingredients arc introduced into 
the paste ; but the use of lozenges containing morphia, codeia, 
and other narcotic substances should be carefully guarded. 
Pastilles are preparations containing a large proportion of gum, 
in which the sugar is wholly dissolved, and they are usually 
tinted and flavoured with fruit essence.s. Frepaiatiuns of boiled 
sugar form a distinct class by themselves, and occur in a vaiieiy 
of forms, such as ‘ drops,' barley-sugar, rock, balls, &c., variously 
tinted and flavoured. The sugar is dissolved by heat over a 
fire, care being t.-ikea to keep it from burning, and when poured 
out in thin layers, it is worked up into its various forms, after it 
has acquit ed such a jilasticity as enables it to be handled. Toffee 
or butter-scotch is made by boding up sugar, honey, and butter 
together, but frequently the honey is altogether omitted from 
the preparation. The French excel in the preparation of vari¬ 
ous sweets, and their Jondants have often an exquisite flavour, 
and are manufactured in a very attractive manner. 

Gonfedera'tiou of the Bbine, a confederacy formed by 
Napoleon when he destroyed the Holy Roman ICmjnre in 1806. 
It consisted of sixteen German princes, who disowned connection 
with the ancient empite, allied themselves with France, and 
acknowledged Napoleon as protector of the league. It under¬ 
took to furnish him, in war, with 63,000 soldiers. This unpa¬ 
triotic alliance was dissolved in 1813, on the fall of Napoleon, 
and the Germanic ConfeJeraliun w'as constituted in its place in 
1S15. 

Con'ference, in Knglish law, me.ans the professional inter¬ 
view of an attorney or solicitor and counsel. When b-arristers 
meet professionally for friendly deliberation, the meeting is called 
a consultation. 

Confereuce, "WeBleyan. See \Vk.si.ey.\n Conference. 

Oonfar'va, the type of the division of gicen-spored Algae 
(q. v.), callci’. Confcrvaceae. They are exceedingly delicate, thread¬ 
like, articulated, cellular plants, found mantling the surface of stag¬ 
nant pools, and constituting much of the ‘ scum ’ of such collec¬ 
tions of water. When diy, the masses of confervse look like 
cotton, and, indeed, have been used as a packing instead of tow, 
to support fractured limbs It has been proposed to apply these 
cotton-like masses to economic purposes, but the project has not 
yet taken any tangible shape. 

Gonfea'«ioziL, in the ecclesiastical sense, means the acknow* 
ledgineut of sin, accompanied with submission to penitential dis¬ 
cipline, and the reception of an authorised sentence of reconcili¬ 
ation. All Christians admit that they arc to confess their sms 
to God. The sacrifices or ‘sm-ofFcrings ’ which, from the first, 
were offered to Jehovah for pardon of sin, always implied C. 
of that sin, whether openly expressed or not. According to 
the Jews, repentance could not be complete without C., of which 
their Rabbis enumerated three kinds. The ministry of John the 
Baptist was based on the same jirinciple. In the early Christian 
Church, C. was practised, along with other exercises, as a prepa¬ 
ration for baptism; and this C. was sometimes public and some¬ 
times private. In the case of public, scandalous offences, trans¬ 
gressors were obliged particularly to promise to forsake them; 
but no public or particular C. of private offences was reauired of 
men at baptism, ^yond what was implied inlhe general renun¬ 
ciation of Satan and all his works. Those who were guilty of 
public, notorious, and scandalous crimes after baptism had to 
undergo public Penance (q. v.) before being again admitted to 
the communion. As to private offences, sometimes public C. and 
penance were made for them, and sometimes a public minister 
was appointed to hear men’s C. and dirwt their repentance; 
but this was by no means on essential condition for communion, 
much less was auricular C. and private absoluUon from a priest; 
it was all a matter of advice ana free choice. But in the fourth 
Lateran CounciHiais) Pope Innocent 111 . published a decree,re¬ 
quiring it to be held as an articlje of faith that every one is bound, 


England, C. is permitted, and in some cases recommended. The 
practice fell into almost complete disuse, however, after the Re¬ 
formation : but in modem times it has had a great revival in^lhe 
High Church party. .See Bingham's Antiquities of the Christian 
Church. 

Confession, in law, means avowal or admission of an alle¬ 
gation. In England, in a criminal case, a jury may convict a 
prisoner on his C. without further evidence, provided it be made 
without intimidation or bribe. In Scotland, conoboration is re¬ 
quired, the C. being merely held as evidence. In a civil action, 
refusal to deny an allegation within the knowledge of the party 
is held as C. of its truth. C. before an ecclesiastical'court, even 
though followed by public Church censure, is noi in Scotland 
held as proof in any civil or criminal matter by a lay court. 

Oonfeasion and Avoi'dance is, in common-law pleading 
in England, the admission of an allegation of the opposite party, 
but with the addition of some circum-slance'which destroys its 
legal effect. 

Confession, Judgment by, in England, is judgment 
against a delendant on his admission of the law and facts alleged 
against him. 

Confes'sional is an enclosed seat or recess in Roman 
Catholic cliuvclies in which a priest sits to hear penitents make 
confession. The usual place used to be an open seat in the 
chancel; the modem C., lescmbling a sentiy-box, with a small 
window for penitents to speak ihiongh, being of recent intro¬ 
duction. 

ConfeSBions of Faith might be called elaborated Creeds I 
(q. v.). The principal C. of F. extant, which weie composed at 
the time of the Reformation or soon after, are the following 
Confession of the Roman Catholic Church, contained in the 
decrees of the Council of Trent (q. v.) ; Confession of the 
I.utheran Church, contained in the three ancient ciceds, the 
Augsburg Confession (q. v.), and Melancthon's Apology, the 
Auicles of Schmalkald, Luther’s Catechisms, the Concordien- 
formcl, and the Articles of Visitation (1592); Confession of the 
Reformed or Calvinistic Churches—the Helvetic, Tetrapolitan, 
Gallic, Palatine or Heidelberg, and Belgic ; Confession of the 
Anglican Chuich—the Thirty-nine Articles (q. v.); the Confes¬ 
sion of the English and Scotch Presbyteiiaii Church, and the 
Westminster Confession of Faith and Catechisms, drawn up by 
the Assembly of Divines who sat at Westminster fiom 1643 to 
1649. 

Gon'fldent Person means in law an intimate associate or 
dependent. The term is especially ajiplied to a partner in busi¬ 
ness, steward, agent, or servant of any one. Deeds of an insol¬ 
vent person in favour of those so connected with him, if granted 
without adequate consideration, aie in Scotland leducible by 
statute. See Conjunct Persons, Collusion, Consicsera- 

TION. 

Oonfidential'ity, in law, denotes the legal privilege which 
some communications have. Letters between agent and client 
have the privilege of C. No action of damage can be founded 
on them, nor can cither be required to produce them in a suit or 
action, IIow far the privilege extends has been the subject of 
much legal discussion. It li.vs been decided that a former agent 
is bound to secrecy, and in England the tendency of decisions 
has been towards a wide view of the privilege (see Dickson on 
Evidence), In Scotland it is still doulitful whether confessions 
made by a criminal to a clergyman are privileged. In England 
it has been decided that they are not. Physicians are not en¬ 
titled to withhold communications, however confiilfenlial. In 
Roman Catholic countries the ‘Seal of Confession* is held in¬ 
violable. Husband and wile are admissible as witnesses for and 
against each other in civil suits, but neither is a competent wit¬ 
ness against the otlier in a criminal case. See Evidbncb. 

OonJffrma'tion is a rite supplementary of ther sacrament of 
baptism, and without which no one is admitted to the sacra¬ 
ment of the Loid’s supper. • It means literally a strengthening, 
and is so called because they who receive it are understood to 
be stren^bened thereby for the fulfilment of their ChrUtiu 
duties. There has been a controversy between Romanists and 
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says, * when the wind blows across it.’ In the same way women 
have always been oppressed in China; ‘ talkativeness ’ being one 
of the seven grounds of divorce laid down by C. The dcsijotic 
principles thus applied to the five relations of society (including 
those of friendship and of elder and younger brother), must have 
been useful in establishing the ceiitrahsaiton of the imperial 
power, and the suppression of feudalism. C.’s negative expres¬ 
sion of the Golden Rule of Chiist has often been commented 
on; his ethical code, however, permits blood-revenge, a thing 
repugnant to Christian ethics. See Legge's Chrnese Classics, 

Confu'flion, a teim of Scotch law, denoting the extinction 
or suspension of an obligation by the debt and credit devolving 
on the same person. 

Oong^-d’£ilire is the sovereign’s licence to the dean and 
chapter to elect a new bishop when the see is vacant. It is 
accompanied by letlers-missive horn the crown, naming the per¬ 
son to be elected. If the election is delayed beyond twelve 
days, the nomination may be elTected by letters-pateiil from the 
crown. If tlic dean and chapter elect any other than he who 
is named, they incur the penaUtesof a I'rnemumre (q. v.). 

Con'ger Eel (C. vul^^aris), a genus of Teieostei, included in 
the sub-order Malacoptcrx [apoda), atwl differiiig from the ordinary 

eels (elnipulta), chielly tn the 
length of the dorsal tins, which 
coiiimeiire aliove the pectoral 
fins. The upper jaw is larger 
than the under jaw. The tail 
is eloiig.ated and pointed. The 
Conger Eel. p; attain a length of 

from 3 to 6 feet, and a thickness equal to that of a human leg. 
The colour is a biownish-black above, and a white beneath. It 
is the only British species, and is fished chiefly on the S. coasts 
of Britain. The flesh is coaise, and used for food only by the 
poorer classes. The baits used in its captuie are small fishes 
of various kinds. 

Congestion, in medicine, is a term used to denote that con¬ 
dition in which there is execs, of blood in a part of tile system. 
It is of three kinds : —(l) Active C., in w hicinherc is an incre.ised 
flow of blood to a part through the arteries. 'I'his occiiis in all 
local inflammations, and was denominated by the ohler surgeons 
determination of blood to the part. It may result from the appli¬ 
cation of some irritant, as is seen in the redness produced by a 
mustard-poultice, which is <hic to the increased flow of blood 
to that part. Active C. often ends in lucmorrhage, especially 
when situated in a mucous membrane, as in the stomach or 
bowels. (2) Passive C., when the excess of blood in the p.iits is 
due to want of tone in the small blood-vessels (capil laries). llicsc 
capillaries are dilated, and the circulation of the blood in the part 
is sluttish, and as a consequence the scrum of the blood is 
exuded and dropsy is the result. Passive C. is often the result of 
Active C, (3) The Mechanical C. of some authors is C. due to 
obstruction in some vein, as a tumour pressing on a vein. Tight 
garters will produce C. of the lower extremities. Pregii.ancy 
often produces the same kind of C. Mechanical C. produces a 
variety of passive C. In active C. the part is generally bright 
red; m passive C. it is more or less of a dark-purple colour. 
The latter kind is often seen after deViilitating diseases, giving rise 
to dropsy of the lower extremities, winch is always aggravated by 
the erect posture. Treatment of C. will depend on the kind of 
C. present. In all cases the cause is to be removed if pmeti- 
cable. in passive C., iron tonics intenially, and astringents, as 
alum or zinc, externally, will often do good. 

Oon'g'loton, a market-town and borough, Cheshire, on the 
Dane, 33 miles E. of Chester, with manufactures of cotton and 
silk. C. sUk fabrics ore of superior quality. Many of the houses 
consist of timber-framing ana plaster, which gives the tovini a 
picturesque and ancient appearance. Pop. (1871) 11,344. 

Gonglom'erate, or Pudding-Stone, is a rock composed of 
water-wom peebles (usually quartz or other highly siliceous 
mineral), cemented together by a matrix of sand, clay, or lime. 
'It indicates the position of a former coast-line, and a subsequent 
depression below the sea. Breccea differs from C. in being made 
up of angular fragments. 


Congo, or Livingstone, the greatest if not the longest 
river of Africa, drains the region lying to the W. of the Great 
Central Inkes, and enters the Atlantic in lat. 6 " S., 200 miles 
N. of Loaitilo. It issues from the N.W. extremity of Lake 
Baiigwcolo (q. v.), and flows N. as the l.uapula to Lake 
Moero, then in a N.W. direction as the Lualaba (Webb's 
River) to Lake Kamiilondo; after leaving the lake it takes a 
gre.at curve to the W. before reaching Nyangwe, the most ! 
wcsteily point att.iined by I.ivingsloiie (.\pril-lunc 1S71), and ■ 
the point from winch Slan'cy began to trace its course. The 
C. then flows due N., and unilcr the equator rushes over 
five cataracts, round which Stanley’s boats had to be dragged 
for 13 miles. One of the most leinarkable and unexpected of 
Stanley's revelations was this great northeily sweep of the river, 
which takes it to 1° 45' N. lat. Further on it trtids S.W. to 
the Atlantic, taking the name C. (A'joarii'y) or Zaire. It has ap 
e.stim.sted tliainage are.a of 1.400,000 sq. miles, and a length of 
over 3000 miles. Stanley names many allluenls, but explored 
none. One, the Sankurii, is obviously Cameron’s Sarikorri ; 
another, 2000 y.ards wide at its junction ('ibout lat. 1“ N.), is 
railed Aruwiini, ami is supposed to be .Schweinfurth’s Welle. 
.Stanley reoorts that for 7.S0 miles (16° 5o'-25‘’so' E. long.) the 
C. is continuously navig.ible, hut for 170 miles the lower course 
is impelled by lapids and cataracts. The coiinliy through which 
it flows is densely wooded ; oil-palms, white cotton, india-rubber, 
gionnd-nuts, and ivory arc supctabuiidant. The basin of the 
Upper C. is nch in copper and gold mines. .Stanley gave the 
name ‘ Livingstone’ to the whole rivet. See Biirton’.s Gorilhi 
jMnd and the Cataracts of the C. (2 vols. 18761 ; Monteiro’s 
Angola and the Kiver C. (2 vols. 1S76), and Stanley's Through 
the Dark Contilunt, &c. (1878). 

Congregation means—(l) in its largest sense, the visible 
Cbuich, or the whole body of Christian people considered as 
as.senihled m some act of fellowship ; anil then popularly (2) the 
wur.shippers assembled in a particular place, (3) Again it was 
the ancient name lor a Chafiter (q. v.); and {4) in the Roman 
Catholic Church it means a council or court of cardinals and other 
divines, 

Congrega'tionalists, the proper name of the body of Chris- 
li.tn.s, best known as Independents (q. v.). 

Con'gress is the term applied to a conference of European 
Boveicigu.s, or of their plenipotentiaries, to consider matters of 
international inteicst, and generally to adjust the Balance of 
I’owcr (q. v ). Such were the Congresses of Vienna, held in 181$ ; 
of Carlsbad, in 1819, for adjusting the position of Germanyjjpnd 
of L.mdon, in 1826, for fixing ihc fateol Greece. At a C. there 
is no presentation of ciedenlnals <m the part of the meml)cr«, 
although they exchange and examine the warrants under which 
tlicy act. In the U.S., C. is a collective name for the Senate and 
the House of Representatives, but had originally a similar m^an* 
ing to what it has in Europe. 

Con'greve, "William, one of the giealest of our comic 
dramatists, was born in Slaflbrd in Fclmiary 1670, and educated 
at Dublin. lie soon abandoned the law—for which he had 
studied—in favour of literature. His first come-ly. The Old 
Bachelor, written at the age of twenty-three, won him the 
patronage of Lord Halifax, through whom he obtained a place 
in the Pipe Office and a post m the customs. After writing two 
comedies. The Double Dealer and Dwe for love, he produced 
the Mourning Bride, a stilted tragedy, which met with enormous 
success. His last comedy, the H'ay of the World, being coldly 
received, he gave up writing pbiys, and spent the rest of his Hie 
in wealthy leisure. He died igili January 1729. His career 
was eminently successful. Ministers competed to offer him 
sinecures ; poets competed to praise his works. Dryden,' Pope, 
Swift, Steele, and Addison were united in admiration of him. 
'I'here is little humour, and, excepting in Love for Love, little 
feeling in his plays, hut, although immoial, they are free from 
the beastliness of Wycherley, to whom C. is immeasurably 
superior. The Way of the Wot Id is a masterpiece of brilliant 
dialogue ; there is in it a perpetual sparkle of piquant conceits, 
arch laillery, and sprightly repartee and innuendo. The best 
edition of C. is that by Leigh Hunt (Lond. 1S49). See also 
Thackeray's linglish Ilumonrists, and hi acautay’s Essay on the 
Comic Dramatists of the Restorestion, 
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Con'^aoua. In the tlieoi7 of nuroben, two numbers, a and 
h, are said to be C. to oneanotber with respect to a third, r, when 

2 -^ is a whole number. The student is referred to the w’oiks 

€ 

of Gauss, Poinsot, and jerret for the curious properties of C. 
numbers. 

Co'ni, or Cuneo, an episcopal city of N. Italy, and capital 
of a province of the same name, at the confluence of the Stura 
and Gesso, 48 miles S.W, of Turin, with which it is connected 
by railway. The sheets, witli the exception of the principal 
one, which has arc.ades thronghout its entire Icngtii, are mere 
lanes. The position of C. gives it a large traffic willi I.ombardy, 
Switzerland, and Germany, the mcichandise from the poit of 
Nice for these countries pas.sing through it. Pop. (1S71) 22,88.2. 

Oort'io Seo'tions. See Cone. 

. Oozdf'erte, an order of I.ticotyledonous trees and shrubs, 
chiefly remarkable for the seeds being rutin/, ami lying behind 
scales (generally woody), which make up the compound fruit 
called a cone (hence the name C., or cone-bcarcrs). 'I'hey al.so 
constitute the subdivision w.c, or naked seeded 

plants. There are two sub-oidcrs—(l) Atictiii,p, of which 
ahUt, and Auraearut are examples, iiiul (2) Cii/<rissiiu,r, of wiiidi 
^uniperus, Cuprestus, and Tix-xoiitum maybe taken as the types. 
Some of the species are uilher variable, and have been unneces¬ 
sarily multiplied on very slight gioiind.s. The mimber iniy be 
given at about 130; they are disliibuled all over the woild, but 
chiefly in norlliern and tempei.ile elim.Ues. Tile region of 
America immediately to the \V. of tlie Rocky Momit.iins i.s 
rich in some veiy beautiful forms, <r.c., Stujuoia iiiiipit~jt>e>ts and 
iit(ju(na .i.i'juw/oi, lire 'atlcr of wliieli is one of the 

largest known trees. It grows in iwo or three clumjis in llie 
Siena Nevada and vicinity, in Califoinia, and ihougli the hcig’it 
of these 'big trees,’ as they aic e.nlled in C'aliforni.a, has been 
much ex.iggerated, the highest reaches 325 feet, ainl the sium[i 
of 011c which had f.ilb'ii before the grove w.as discovered liy the 
whites, is 30 feet in diameter. A liouse is now erected on it, in 
which dancing-parlies are held. Neither this species, nor its 
close ally SftjuoLi semjeruircus (the redw'ood), has been ever 
found in the neiglibouring state of Oregon, or, indeed, out of 
C.llifornia. Hie order possesses many excel lent timber tiees, 
which also yield lesin, pitch, tar, tiirjientine, itc. The wood 
of all of them is marked with dots or diics, by whirh it can at 
once be distingiiislied unde the microscope. The Yews (<p v.) 
are by some autliors considered as a tiibe of C. (Taxtnc.r), and 
by others as a distinct older {U'axiwetr), comprising, in addition 
to the yew proper (Taxut). Ikutydtum, an Antarctic genus, one 
of which (Dacrydium Frxnkluiii) is the liuon ])me of Australia, 
and the Kakaterro (Dacrydium taxijotium'), of the .same counliy ; 
while the Dimon pine (also of New Zealand) is another member 
of the same genus, viz., i/atrydium ctipretunum, I'odoiurpus, and 
Salisburia. The Giie/OMt, or jointed firs, are also closely allied 
to this Older, but will be considered separately. 

Ooni'ine is an Alkaloid (ij. v.) contained in hemlock (Contiim 
maculatum), and is a volatile li<iuid, boiling at l6S“ C. It 
possesses a pow'crful, pungent odour, like that of tobacco, and 
M very poisonous. C. is a strong ba.se, and forms cry.stallinc 
salts with acids. Its cornpo.iilion is represented by the formula 
CslfisN. It has been prepared artificmlly. 

Oomros'tres, a sub order of Insessori.al (q. v.) or Perching 
birds, distinguLshed primarily by the conical shape or form of the 
beak, whilst the upper mandible is not markedly toothed at its 
apex. Of this gioup the Sparrows (a. v.), hawfinch or bull¬ 
finch, cnjws, starlings, hornbills, finches, and larks are good 
examples. I'hesc birds are chiefly granivorous in habits. 

Oo'nium. See H km lock. 

Gonjoin'ing of Pro'cesses, a term of Scotch law. Where 
two or more processes in the Court of Session relate to the same 
matter and anect the same parties, the court may conjoin them. 
They are then discussed togetner as one group. 

Con'jugal Rights, a Suit A>r Restitution of, is a suit 
arising from a hiisT'Sud or wife, without legal cause, insisting on 
living separately j in which case, the ecclesiastical courts will 
compel them to come together, ‘if cither,’ as Blackstone re¬ 
marks, ‘ be weak enough to desire it.' 
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Conjugation (Lat, eonjugo,’! yoke together') is the gram- 
nialical designation of the classes into which verbs have been 
divided, with the view of exhibiting collectively the various 
methods of denoting the relation of voice, person, number, mood, 
and tense._ These relations are expressed in soma lan^^uages (as 
in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin) by additions to and alterations upon 
the verb-stem; and in others (as in Engli.sh, &c.) by distinct 
words. As the mechanism of inflections practically draws half 
its facts from Latin and its derivatives, we shall take Latin as an 
example Ilf the foiiner class. In Latin verbs the inflections in 
a C. express the voices, active and passive (sometimes called 
reciprocal, or middle); the number.^, singular and plural; the 
persons in each number, first, .second, third ; the moods, indica¬ 
tive, subjunctive, and imperative; the tenses, present, future, and 
iiiipeifeci, denoting incomplete action, and perfect, future per¬ 
fect, and pluperfect, denoting complete action. There aie also 
coiiiprebended in C. itidecliii.ible substantives, called irifiiiitive.s, 
verbal adjectives, called participles, a verbal .substantive, Gerund, 
and a veibal adjective, Gerundin, and the .supines, the accusative, 
and the ablative ease of a vcili.d noun. Kvery peison in the 
Latin verb is aconijilcte sentence, the simplest form being found 
in the singular ol the present indicative active, where we have 
only the stem and the peison-woid, tinut-s, ‘ thou love,sl.’ The 
wonXyct tb-er-t-ur.ut exhibits the inflci tious alLaclicd to the stem 
to expiess the various veibul icl.ilions ; utic, the stem, signifies 
unite; er, indicates past time ; e, the sidijimctive mood; nt, tlie 
poison in the plmal, ‘they;’ and w;, the pa.ssivc voice. The 
uidinary Latin coiijugation.s .are four in number, distinguished 
liy the last or Lharacteiistie letter of the stem : (l) veibs whose 
Stems end in d; (2) in e; (3) in a consonant, in u, or in t; and 
(4) m i. In biiglish, as in all the (ierm.aii liialccls, tlieie are 
two gie.at conjugations, distinguished by the form of the preterite. 
The tiist, called the Stiong (j., forms the pieterite from the root 
without the addition ot any foitign element: as ride, rode; 
fling. Ihiiig ; hold, held. The second, railed Weak C., comprises 
vtibs tint form their preteiilcs like kill, kill-ed; move, niove-d; 
dip, dip-t. Thu Verbs of llie Strong C. are comparatively few 
in number, but they aie all native English, and give our speech 
much of its peculiar slicngth and flavour; tlie Weak C., on the 
other hand, is lecuutcd by all the contingents derived from 
other laiigu.agcs. (.Sec Latham’s l'lnyU\/i J.unguage, ch. i. ss, 
17 -25, and A\ lulney's Language and tin Htudy.) 

Conjunct Persons. Ifmler the Bankiuptcy Statutes of 
Scotland, .all those who, by their relationshiji to one who is 
insolvent, would be legally incapable of being witnesses or judges 
in a cau.e in which lie might be concerned, are termed C. P. 
Deeds in f.tvouv of any conjunct person by the insolvent, if 
granted willioul adequate consideration, are, under statute, redu- 
eible. See Conude.nt I’krsons, Consiukkation. 

Conjunc'tion, in astronomy. Two heavenly boilies are said 
to be in C. when they occupy the same pot lion of the heavens, 
as, for instance, the sun and moon at new moon. When Mercury 
.and Venus are between us and the sun, they are said to be in 
iujertor C., and when the sun is between us and them, they are 
ill superior C. The other pkancts can only be in superior C. 
Chinese history records a C. of five pilanets in the reign of 
the Emperor Thucii-hin (2514-2436, U.C.), and but a few years 
past wc li.ad a very beautiful C. ol Venus and Jupiter. 

Conjuxtetions (Lat. con and jungd) are the parts of speech 
which join .sentences and independent worths. They are either 
(l) Co-otdinate C., joining independent propositions, as also, and 
{Copulative C.) ; or, else, &.c. {Disjunctive C .); but, yet, &c. {Ad. 
vetsative C.) ; for, hence, &c. {dilative C); or (2) Subordinate C., 
joining a princijial sentence to a dependent or modifying clause ; 
for, because, sirue, as, if, unless, lest, that, whether, &o. Com^ 
pound C. are such expressions as not only, nevertheless, howieit, 
provided that, &C. ; and C. used in pairs, as either, or, both, and, 
as well as, &c., are called Correlatives, C., which are of compa> 
ratively recent growth, language being at first too simple to W 
quire them, have been formed by lessening the raeauings of other 
words. Thus, as and also are contractions from the Old Eng. 
eal, jwa (‘altogether,’ ‘thus’); or is a contraction from 
and originallv meant against (O. 11 . Ger. anti) ; the conjunction 
than comes from the adverb then; the conjunction therrfore from 
a demonstrative pronoun and a preposition j tjie conjunction be.,- 
cause from a noun and a preposition; and the conjunotion that, 
from the pronoun that —such a phrase as ‘ I know that he is here,* 
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being altered from ‘ he \&here, I know t/iat.' (See Morris’ linglish 
AccuUnte, ch. xvi., and Latham’s Eng. Lau., ch. xxvi.) 

Conjunction of Cells, a term applied to a pccnliar pheno¬ 
menon of reproduction in plants, such as Desmidete, &c., when, 
ns among the Conferva, two cellular filaments approach, each one 
of them gives forth a protuberance which unites with the oppo¬ 
site cell, after which the two contiguous walls get absorbed, so 
that an open passage is left between the two cells. Through 
this opening the endochroine of one Cell (ij. v.) passes into the 
other, and after various ch.snges becomes a Zoosforr, and the cell- 
water bursting, liberates the sjtorcs. 

Conjunctly and Sev'erally, a Scotch law-term denoting 
the form of obligation by which two or more persons become 
each bound to discharge llie whole obligation. A ciedilor in 
sucli circumstances may either exact pcifoimance in part fiom 
each, or ciifoice tlic whole obligation against one, leaving him 
to seek relief from the test. The eonesponding tcim in English 
Uw is Joint and Scveial (f|. v.). Ihere is some iliffeience tliere 
shown in the law of iie two countiics with legard to joint obli¬ 
gations. 

Conjuring. See M.sr.n: and Incant/vi lov. 

Conn, Lough, a lake in the county ol Mayo, Ireland, to¬ 
gether with l.oiigli Lullin, from which it is Kepaiatcd by a 
naitow cbaniicl, cros-ed by a bridge called the I’ontoon, is 13 
miles long and Irom I to 3 bioad, and is studded with ides. 

Connnra'cete, .a naUtr.al order of c.ilycilloial Dicotyledonous 
trees ot sill ubs, con-istiiig of .about foity-t wo .species, natives ofibc 
tropics of America and ol the Did \\ orld. The best-known of the 
six or seven genera are Eahantcdiudron, and ylvtyris. 

They ore universally characlcri-cd by the .abundance of fragrant 
resinous or gum-tc.sinmis juice which they possess. A few furnish 
good liinbci ; sonic aic poisonous ; while others ate bitter, jiiir- 
gativc, or .anthelmintic, . tmyris //eAoniint and A. J’lt/mirrt are 
said to yield some of the rlemi of coimnerce, but this is more than 
doubtful. I'.ipudly doubtful, accouliug to J-tciitley, is the state¬ 
ment tiuit A. Iiiiha'iiijent furnishes one of the kinds of /(!;nrint 
E/iodiuiii. A. i.'mmoj'hh.-'ui is believed on better gioumls to be 
the source of Afrieau bdellium. The Ic.ivcs of Bahinites .d'.gy:i- 
aca aie anthelmintic; the fiuits are purgitive, and the seeds yield 
n fixed laity oil called '/.achun in Egyjit VmJ<h.iloliium fam- 
hcr/h of Guiana furnishes zebra-wood. I'or the other cconoinic 
products of the orclei, see ItAiaiAMOiaPiNDltoN, lloswitl.i.iA, 
Can’Akium, Ei.aphkium, .and Ku;a. 

Oonu'aught, tlm westmost, smallest, and mostbaiicn of the 
four provinces of Ireland, bounded N. and W. by the Atlantic, 
S. by Munster, and E. by Leinster .and Ulster, comimiscs tlie 
five counties of Galway, Leitrim, Mayo, Roscommon, and .Sligo. 
Its greatest length is 105 miles ; its greatest bieadth, 92 mile, : 
urea, 6863 so. miles. The W. coa-t, indented with iiumeious 
bays and hamours, presents a great v,aiicty of the most pictur¬ 
esque sceneiy. Fiom 1841 to" 1871 the i>i)pulation, owing to 
emigration and other causes, fell fiom 1,420,705 to 846,213. C. 
is the most jmrely Celtic and wretched part of Irel.aiid. It was 
long ruled by the O'Oonnois, but passed under English autho¬ 
rity in the reign of Elizabeth, and was then subdivided into 
counties. 

Oonnecticut (pron. ConneluttC), one of the 01 iginal thirteen 
slates of the Union, lies bclween Massachusetts on the N., 
Rhode Island on the E., Long Island Souml on tlie S., and 
New York on the W. Area, 4674 sq. miles. Pop. (1870) 
537,454. It is watered by the C., the Housatonic, the Thames, 
the Farmington, and the Quinepiack. Much of the soil is poor; 
in the N.W. it is hilly; in the centie it is sandy and gravelly; 
but in the valley of the C. river thcic is a large tract of fertile 
and meadow land, extending from Wcthersheld info Massa¬ 
chusetts, and producing huge crops of hay, tobacco, maize, 
onions, and fruits. In 1871, 4761 acres produced 8,094,000 lbs, 
of tobacco, valued ixt (52,023,500. The fartn produce of 1870 was 
926,482,150. C. has varied mineral resources, as iton at Salis¬ 
bury, cobalt and nickel and valuable freestone nt Portland. It 
is noted for its nuineroiis industries, aud every stream has been 
utilLwd for machinery. 'I'hc staple manufactures are clocks, car¬ 
riages, arms, cutlery, plated silver, paper, copitcr, brass, and india- 
rubter goods. ^Banking and insurance are extensive. In 1870 
t*e assessed value of the state was $425,433,2371 slate debt in 


1868 was $7,324,136, and the county and town debts in 1875 
were $13,995,000. The state capital is Hartford. Other towns 
are Newhaven, Bridgeport, Norwich, Waterbuiy, Middletown, 
New Britain, and New London. C. is celebrated (in America) 
for its education, literature, and theology. Early in this century 
it founded a .school fund (from the proceeds of public lands in 
Ohio), now amounting to $2,046,035, and rendering common 
education almost free. Yale College (q. v.), in Newhaven, is 
one of the foremost in the Uniteil States. I'he Wesleyan Uni¬ 
versity, in Middletown, an extensive ami vigorous institution, 
has a reput.alioii for learning, and Trinity College (Episcopal), 
llartfoid, is eicrtmg new buildings on a magnificent scale. 
There aie al.-o ladies schools of a ttunparatively high order in 
Farmington, Jlartfonl, .md Newliavcn. 

C. (‘the kind of steady habits’) was colonised by the New 
Euglauil Puritans, whoariivod in Wimlsoi' and Ha$tford in 1633, 
and in Newhaven in 1638, aud their eliurdies were established 
by law till .about 1S18. Cliaiies 11 . granted the colony a charter 
in 16O1, wliiili reiiiamed m lorce till 181S. During the timejof 
James JI. it was conn-aleil for safety tn the ‘charter oak’ tree. 

Cnnnectkut (Iiid. Quonetodit, ‘the long river’), the largest 
river lietwcPii the Hud .on and the St John, rises 1045'’ > 5 ^ N. 
lat., and Hows S. b'-tween Vermont and New Hampshire, crosses 
Mass.icliu-ells and the st.ite of C., and enters Long Island .Soun^ 
at Sayliiook, after a course of 400 miles, and a ilescent of 1600 
leet fiom its source. It is navig.able to the city of Hartford 
(50 miles) for ve.---els diawiiig 8 leet of water. It is famous for 
its siind, a large and most di lic.rie fish. The river in spring 
ovLiflows and (.niidics laige Units of meadow land, and the 
valley jue-tiits many scenes of v.ausd and cultivated beauty. 

Connec’tive. Sec Stamens. 

Connective Tiss'ue. This name U given by modem his¬ 
tologists to a number of tissues which originate irom the same 
primary stiiictures in the middle l.ayer of the embryo. (See Em- 
liiivo.) Alihr.ugli widely ditlereiit from each other, both chemi¬ 
cally aud histologically, in theniatiiic condition, yet on account 
of this prim.Tiy lelatioiishiji they are usually gioiqicd together 
under the name of C. T. 'i he uicmbets of the group ate car¬ 
tilage, mucoid tissue, reticular C. T., ordinary G. T., usually 
known under the name of white librous, or areolar tis.siie, fatty 
Ol adipo-e tissue, bone, and one of the principal substances 
entering into the coni))Ositirin of toolh, c.allea dentine. A 
dfsi'riptioii of the lii.stologK .d rh.ai.ictcrs of ihese vatious tissues 
will be found under llicir appiopiiate lic.adings. The reasons 
foi gro'oping these tissues together nrc-.{t'i Emhtyokgical. They 
arc foinied liom the same layer of the embryo. (2) Comparative 
/tutolof^ical. la the bodies of lower animals these tissues fre- 
queiiliy leplacc each ollici ; thus what in one animal is orillnary 
C. T., in another is lelicular C. T., or cartilage, or bone—or 
bone may be rejdaced by dentine. (3) Eat*ioloj^ual. It is found 
that in nioibid elianges nearly eveiy member of the C. T. group 
may be replaced by nearly any other, either by metamorphosis 
or by recoiistriictioii from the oftspring of the oiiginal nssue. 
the C. T. group form a ft.ainework for supporting the other 
tissues, such as vessels, glandular cells, imisuilar fibres, and 
nerves. In disc.ase, as has been sbowii by Vii chow, the great 
(ierm.an jiathologist, the C. '1'. gioup is often the most active 
tissue of the body, and many liixiui.int growths and tumours 
in.ay be traced to it. According to fircy, nnautboiily in matters 
relating to minute structure, the lii.slological cliaiacters of the 
group of connective tissues are-'lLe cmbiyonic rudiments consist 
of aggrcgai ions of spheroidal formative cells, having no membrane, 
and enclosing nuclei. A soft, liomogctieous intercellular matter 
of albuminou.s character is foimetl between these cells. In course 
of time the cells as well as the intercellular substance undeigo 
changes. The inlercellulat matter divides into hbroas mosses or 
fibrillie, while the cells become short .and stunted, or may unite 
together by long processes .so as to form a delicate nelworle. Some¬ 
times calcitic.ation, or a deposition of earthy s.alts, chiefly those of 
lime, occurs in the intercellular substance, (.'oincidcntly with those 
histological changes, chemical inelainorphoses also occur-—the 
albuminous matter of an early period giving place to mucin, 
chondrin, or clastic m.altcr. 

* 

Gonnoiasenr (Fr. from (old) eonmitre, *to know ;* Lnt. eeg* 
rtoseere, ‘ to become acquainted with ’) is one whose knowkdgo 
and comprehension of art is complete enough to entitle him to 
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pass a critical jadgnient in music^ painting, and sculpture, or in 
any of these. ’I'he word is sometimes mockingly applied to pre¬ 
tenders, or to coHOseiteri senta (ggnutertf, or judges uninformed. 
See Cognoscenti. 

Oo'noid, a surface generated by a straight line which moves 
parallel to a given plane upon two fixed lines ox directors, one of 
which is rectilinear. The best-known conoids are the hyper- 
hohe paraboloid, both of whose directors are straight lines in dif¬ 
ferent planes, and the skm helicoid, a familiar example of which. 
is afforded by the under surface of a spiral staircase. 

Oon'queat, a term of Scotch law denoting real or heritable 
rights which any one has acquired by purchase, donation, or 
Uxcambion (q. v.) ; real estate acquired by succession being 
called herita^. When left to the destination of law, heritage 
descends to the heir of line, and C. ascends to the heir of C. 
This separation of succession can, however, only take place 
where the deceased has died without lawful issue, h.aving a 
brother older and a biother younger th.in himself, or having 
an uncle older and an uncle younger th.an his, the deceased's, 
father ; or, in the event of there being issue of one or other of these 
brothers or uncles, he being deceased. 1 n such cases, heritage 
descends to the immediate younger brother of the deceased, or 
to the next younger brother of his father, or to the representatives 
of cither, but C. ascends to the immediate elder brother, or 
uncle, or representatives. In all cases the full relationship by 
blood excludes the half. In contracts of marriage, the C. acquired 
during marriage, or a proportion of it, is frequently settled on 
the heir, or on the issue of the marriage ; but under a provision 
of this kind, C. is held to mean only such an accession of estate 
as makes the husband richer, and does not therefore necessardy 
include all that he acquires during the man iage by singular title. 
See Brothers, Law of Succession among. 

Con'rad, a French form of the Geriiianic Konuad (q. v.). 

OoMalVi, £rcole, Cardinal, an eminent Italian ecclesi¬ 
astic and statesman, was born at Rome, 8ih June 1757. As 
secretary of state to Puis VII., he concluded the concoid.it be¬ 
tween Napoleon and the Papal .St.ites in l8ol, although he .sub¬ 
sequently opposed Ins aggressions upon Rome. During the latter 
part of Ills life he distinguished himself as a refoimer of .abuses, 
abolishing monopolies and feudal taxes. He died at Rome, 24th 
January 1824. C., who was a niodei.ate and .sensible politician, 
also deserves favourable mention as a jiatron of literature, science, 
«nd the fine arts. See Cretiiieau-Joly’s Alemoires du Cardinal C. 
(2 vols. Par. 1864). 

CoZLSan^uin'ity is the relationship of persons descended 
from the same ancestor. It is eitlicr lineal or collateral. Lineal 
C. exists between the geneiatmg and the generated; thus a man 
is lineally related to bis children, giandchildren, and to his re¬ 
motest descendants. Collateral C. exists between those who 
have had a common ancestor; brothers, cousins, &c., are so re¬ 
lated! Connection by maiiiagc is called Affinity {q. v.). 

Con'science. See Ethics. 

ConBcience, Courts of. Tliese were English courts of law 
for the recovery of small rlebts. They have been almost en¬ 
tirely abolishcef. See County Courts. For Scotland, see 
Sheriff; Debts, Small. 

Conscience, Hendrick, a brilliant Flemish novelist, and 
one of the founders of the Flemish or national school of litera¬ 
ture, was bom at Antwerp, 3d December 1812. In 1830, at the 
outbreak of the Belgian revolution, he entered the army and 
served six years. In 1837 he published his first work. In het 
If^ondetjaer (‘The Year of Miracles’), and at once found him¬ 
self famouV. Ill the following year appeared his great national 
romance, He Zeeuw van Flandtren (‘I'he Lion of Flanders’), 
and from this date he has continued annually to pour forth novels, 
lomances, sketches of country life, &c. He was appointed As¬ 
sistant-professor in the University of Ghent m 1845. In 1858 he 
published an autobiography in the Revue Contemporaine. In 
1870 he gained the ‘prize of literature ;’ in 1871 he published a 
romance, entitled De Kerch van Vjp.nderen ; in 1874 two stories 
of contemporary manners, De Keurvdes Harten and Eene Vtr- 
warde Zaak; in 1875 ^ touching tale entitled Sehandevreet 
(‘The Feat of Shame’), and in 1876 Gerechti-gheid van Ilertog 
Karel, a story of Charles the Bold. Most of his works have been 
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translated into all the great European tongues. C. is a fine 
literary artist, dear in thought, pure in sentiment, and charmingly 
pictonal in his sketches of national life. 

Con'seiousnesa has been defined by Sir W. Hamilton as 
the recognition by the ‘ mind or ego of its own act.i or affections,’ 
This includes the whole of human knowledge, but it is objec¬ 
tionable as suggesting that intellectual effort or discrimination is 
a nece.ssary element in C., whereas intense feeling may produce 
the maximum of C. accompanied by the minimum of intellectual 
activity. Again, Hamilton includes in C. an immediate know¬ 
ledge of objects external to the mind, but present in time and 
space, to the exclusion of the past, the future, and the distant. 
'1 his, however, is to fix scientific nomenclature with reference to 
a metaphysical theory. C. is simply a generic name for all 
hum.an feelings (including therein the spiritual side of ideas, 
emotions, and volitions) ‘ which rise above a certain intensity.’ 
It theicfore includes the complex operation of belief, whether 
the belief be false or true, ie., corresponds with a real object or 
not. In the formation of the habits which have been called 
‘.secondarily automatic,’ we find mental trains sinking out of 
C., as repetition makes them easier, and therefore less in need 
of attention. Tlie question is still debated whether, in stich cases, 
the mental product is realised by purely physical changes, or 
whether slight modifications of C. may not be irrecoverably lost 
by the memory. This is closely connected with the larger ques¬ 
tion whether C. is merely the spiritual expression of paiallcl 
changes in the brain, or has itself the power of reacting upon the 
brain and impressing a direction upon the neivous force. C. 
was also applied by Reid and Stcwari to the sclf-intiospection 
or subjective analysis, vrliich they regaulcd as the most powerful 
instrument of mental science. Whatever they find in C. to be 
‘universal and necessary,’ or going beyond what experience 
justifies, is on this method pronounced to be a simple or ulti¬ 
mate dclivci.ance of C. Tlie ‘experience’ school, on the other 
hand, contend that * necessary beliefs,’ of which the opposite 
is inconceivable, are easily generated by experience and the laws 
of menial association. 

Consciousness. —This is a mental condition for which it is im- 
po.sslble to give a definition phy.siologically. We can only state 
some of its conditions. It appears to depend (l) on the integ¬ 
rity of grey matter on the surface of the brain, which niust 
not be torn, cut, lacerated, bnii.scd, or compressed by accident; 
(2) on the absence of extensive disease of the giey matter; (3) 
on the absence of compiession of the grey matter either by a 
foreign body, depressed bone, or by an effused fluid, such as 
serum, blood, or lymph ; and (4) on a lie.althy quality and'due 
.supply of blood. The blood must not contain any substances 
which, by acting on the grey matter of the brain, cause a stale 
of coma. 

Couseioumess, Double, See Double Consciousness. 

Conscrip'tion, or compulsory military service, as opposed 
to the system of voluntary enlistment, was the rule in the ancient 
republics of Athens, bparta, and Rome, and in modern times 
lias been adopted by every European nation except the British. 
At Sparta the period of service was from the age of twenty to 
sixty; at Rome, from seventeen to forty-six. It was not till 1798 
that Jourihan’s celebrated law of C. was passed by the French 
Council of Five Hundred, making five years’ service compulsoiy 
in the case of every able-bodied citizen, and enrolling the whole 
male population between the ages of twenty and twenty-five. 
Later on, for the purpose, it is said, of evading the obligations of 
the Treaty of Tilsit, Prussia commenced the ‘short service and 
reserve' system. Under the French law, which was worked by 
ballot, certain personal substitutions were permitted down to 
1855, when dotation, or the purchase of exemptions, wai intro¬ 
duced. In 187a compulsory personal service for nine years in 
the regular, and eleven years in the territorial arm)L was re¬ 
introduced. Sole supports of families, only sons of widows, 
&c., are exempted. A large portion of each year’s contingent, 
however, is allowed to retire after six months’ or one yea^s 
drill. C. was generally adopted in Europe during the Napoleonic 
wars, and it 1$ part of the recent military organisations of the 
great powers. The Austrian law of i868 prescribes a period of 
twelve years, beginning at the age of twenty-one; the Gemutn 
Imperial law of 1871 also requires twelve years—seven yean 
in the regular army, five in the landwehr; tSe Russian ukage 
of 1870 declares liability for service universali for the period of 
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fifteen years, including two years’ furlough, and purchase of ex¬ 
emption at a high rate being permitted; the Italian law of 1873 
declares liability for service to extend from eighteen to forty, 
including a furlough and the service in the local militia. In 
Spain, Portugal, and Belgium, exemptions from the general 
liability may be purcha-sed. In Turhey this privilege i.s confined 
to Christians, the sum paid being called bedel. By the Canadian 
law of 1868, all males, except members of certain professions, 
are liable to serve in the militia from eighteen to sixty, C. 
is necessary for ‘ bloated armaments; ’ for moderate establish¬ 
ments voluntary enlistment appears to be more economical. 

Ooixseora'tion., or the devoting or setting apart of persons or 
things to a deity, is a rite which has been practised more or less 
by most nations, heathen as well as Christian. Among the 
Israelites, not only weie priests, prophets, and kings conseciatcd, 
■which in the case of the first was done hy washing (symbol of 
the putting away of the filth of sin), clothing with an official 
costume (symbol of endowment with the character required for 
the office), anointing with oil (symbol of divine lilt), filling 
their hand.s with a w.avc-ofiering (symbol of offering praise and 
thanksgiving), and sacrifices, hut also the Tabernaile and cveiy- 
thing in it, Solomon’s Temple, and even jirivate houses (I’.s. 
X.XX., title), and the walls of tlicir cities (Nih. xii. 27). In the 
catly Christian Church, not only were the clcigy, virgins, and 
widows consecrated, but also churches, the elements in the 
Eucharist, the water used in baptism, and the Chrism (q. v.) 
used in the various sacraments. An infciior kind of C., or what 
was in some Cases a part of the fuller rite, cidled Benediction 
(q. V.), was applied to a multitnde o( ]icrsonsand things—kings, 
travellers, poisons leceiving the .saciament.s, chuiches, altar.s, 
vestments, vessels, bells, candle-s, ashes, palms, church) ards, 
houses, ships (still preserved in the ‘christening’ of a ship), 
food at meals, the fiist-fiuits of coin, wine, and fishings, &c. 
M.any of these consecrations and benedictions are preserved 
in the Roman Catholic Church. In the Episcopal Protestant 
churches, bishopsj cluirchcs, cemeteries, and the tnstrumenia of 
divine sei'vice arc consecrated. According to the High Church 
jiarty of the Anglic.in Church, ‘ the right appiecialion of the 
Christian practice of various benedictions is (happily) reviving 
among both cleigy and people.’ See Blunt’s Dkt. of Doct. and 
Ifisf. Theology (1875). 

Oonsegnia'na, a volca'io of Nicaragua, Central Americ.a, 
about 10 miles fiom the Pacific, on the S. side of the Bay of 
Fon.seca. The crater is 3800 feet above the level of the countiy ; 
its walls de.sccnd sheer to the depth of 200 feet, and it is half 
a mile in diameter. The eruption of J.inuary 1835 desolated a 
fertile grazing disliict, studded with majestic coJais, which, where 
not uprooted, stand out scoiclied and baiklcss. 

Consent'. In all contracts in themselves good by law, it is 
understood that theic has been the fiee C. of the parties to it. 
Thus, if, as frequently happens, it should appear that there has 
been a misunderstanding instead of an undemtandingin a nominal 
agreement, or that one of the parties to it is legally incapable of 
giving C., the nominal agreement is legally null or reducible. But 
if acts have been done or left undone on either side under an 
apparent agreement, neither can draw back. (See Rei Inter- 
VENTUS.) Questions involving proof of C. must ever continue 
to give rise to litigation, from the infinite variety of circumstances 
by which'it may be proved or disproved, or by which it miw be 
shown to have resulted from aberration of mind. Where C. is 
the result of essential misconception, it is of course only nominal, 
and therefore invalid. Even where no ground of nullity exists, 
C, may, under certain circumstances, be withdrawn. See Con¬ 
tract, Promise. 

Goxiserva'tion of Energy. See Energy. 

OoiMerYatioii of the Peace. Several high officers of the 
Crown have, as regards preservation of the peace, jurisdiction 
throughout the kingdom. Minor officers are only empowerctl 
to act within their own jurisdiction. See Constable, Justice 
ot THE Peace. 

Qoxtker’Tative. See Whigs and Tories. 

Oonaer'vatoira (Conservalonium), the name by which the 
Continental muMC-schools are known. These were originally 
benevolent institutions, in which musical education and board 
<lYere given gratuitously to poor children. They hare now to a 


great extent lost this character, except in so far that state endow¬ 
ments in many cases enable them to give musical education for 
very low fees. 

Conser'yatory (Izit. eonsmw, ‘ I preserve ’) is a glased struc¬ 
ture, aitificiaily warmed in winter, in which exotic plants are 
grown. It kept cooler than a hothouse, and is distinguished 
Irom a greenhouse by the plants in it growing in beds on the 
floor, and not in pots or tubs or on shelves. It also differs from 
an orangery in not having an opaiiue roof. The largest and 
finest C. in the kingdom is at Chats worth (q. v.), in Derbyshire, 
the seat of tlie Duke of Devonshire, ft is 277 feet long, 123 
feet wide, and 67 feet high in the centre. It is composed wholly 
of iron and glass, and fuinished the idea on which exhibition 
buildings, fiom tlnat of 1851 onward, have been constructed. 
Among the other principal conservatories in this country are 
those at Alton Towers, Stafford-'lnre, which are 3*0 feet long, 
and those at Mount Kdgeumbe, near Plymouth, Wilton House, 
near Salisbury, and Kew Gardens and the Crystal Palace, near 
London, Among those to be found on the Continent, may be 
mentioned the conserv.itories at the palaces of Schbnbrunn, 
near Vienn.a, and Sans Souci, near Berlin. 

Cort'sertres, a name given to different kinds of confections, 
consisting chiefly ol fruits preserved in sugar, also by druggists 
to palalalile compounds enclosing nauseous medicines. 

Con'eiderant, Victor-Prosper, a French Socialist, bom at 
Salins, Juia, i2th Oelolier 1S08. He entered the Iteote Polytech- 
nique m 182G, but wilhdiew in 1831 to propagate Fourierism. 
On the death of Fourier (1837) he undertook the direction 
of La Piia/an^e, the organ ol the ('arty, and, supplied with 
funds by an Englishman named Young, he made a trial of the 
system of the Soci.al colony or PhaUontlre in the department 
of Eure-et-I.zjire. But his attempts to revolutionise society sig¬ 
nally tailed. For his share in the democratic movement of 13111 
June 1849 he had to flee into Belgium, whence he cnib.irked for 
Texas to make a new trial of his system. Here he founded a 
Societarian community, l.a KMttion, which, after a season of 
fitful prosperity, finally collapsed. C. letunicd to France with 
his family in August 1869. His writings arc numerous but 
no longer notable. We may specify Dcstinfe Sociale (3 vols. 
1834-44); Exposition Abregde du Systlme PhalaHstdrien de 
i ourier (1845) ; Thforie du Droit de Pioprieti el du Droit au 
Travail (1848). 

Considera'tion, in law, is the name given to the cause or 
reason of granting a deed or other obligation, or of entering into 
a contract. Wlicie the obligation is mcuired without C., it is 
c.allcd England, in Scotland / when in¬ 

curred for C. it is so termed in England, and in Scotland 
onerous. In England the lule of haw is that a contract with¬ 
out C. is invalid, except under a formal deed. But even deeds 
may, under certain circumstances, he set aside if granted with¬ 
out C. In England they are ineffectual, by statute, against 
creditors when the granter is insolvent at the lime of granting 
the deed. In Scotland the law is similar, no proof of insolvency 
being requiierl when the deed is in favour of Confident Persons 
(q. V.) or of Conjunct Persons (q. v.). 

Conaign'ment. In mercantile law, this term is generally 
applied to goods delivered or transmitted by ope merchant to 
another, or by a merchant to an agent or factor for sale, or for 
other specific purpose. The bankruptcy of consigner or of con- 
.signee often gives use to questions of great legal nicety with 
respect to reputed ownership, and on other points connected 
with the rights of the paitios or their creditors. See DELIVERY, 
Stoppage in Transittt, Rejection in Transitu. 

Cousis'tory (Lat. ‘a st.-mding or waiting plac*,' specially 
used in ancient times of the place wheie the emperor’s council 
met), denotes an ecclesiastical couit held in some plac^ belong¬ 
ing to a cathedral. It is held by the bishop’s chancellor for 
determining m.Ulcrs under spiritual cognisance. Before theesta- 
blishment of the Court of Prob.itc, the C. courts granted probate* 
of wills for Chattels (q. v.). 

Oonsola'to del Mard ^tal. ' the consulship of the sea’), 
a code of mantirne law, constructed on the laws and trading 
customs of the great commercial cities of the Mediterraneaiw- . 
Venice, Genoa, Barcelona, Marseille, &c. See Mercantile 
Law. 
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Con'sole (Kr. conseht ‘ a pier-table’), a bracket or corbel of any 
kind in classical architecture. It is used as a support for titc 
cornice, or to place figures or busts upon. Frequently in tlie 
form of the letter S, it is sometimes richly ornamented. It is 
called also an anyone. See CoRtiEL, Modili.ion, Bracket. 

Consol'idatod Fund. The aggregate jiroducc of the 
blanches of the [lublic revenue of the United Kingdom is jiaid 
into the Bank of Englaiul to the credit of what is called the C. 
K. It is ch.argeable with the iiitcrc.st of the national debt, and 
it is mortgaged for payment of n yearly sum to m.tint.rin the 
Civil List (q. v.). 

Conaolida'tiou. When applied to Acts of railiamcnt, C. 
means the tlnuiving of various Arts vegaiding the same subject 
into one Act; Oils tends to secure congiuity m tlicii jitovision.s. 
In. the feudal law of Scoil.aiid, C. nuaiis the lemiion of the 
property with the supeiioiiiy aftei they have binn feudally di.- 
{omed. See Dominium Dirictum .and Dominium Uiiie, 
Criminai, Statutes Co-nsoi.ihaiton Acts, Railway Acis. 

Ooil'eols. A poitioii of tlie Tbitish Nnlioual Debt is so called. 
The word h.a.s its oiigin in the t'onsohdaled Anmiities Act of 
1757. By that slatu'c a v.iiKTy of tloveinmciit stocks were 
thiown into one fund, for which one account 1.; kept in the B.ank 
of England. Sec IdET.i, N.-vitonal. 

Con'sonance, the plca-mg efl'otl to our ears of the combina¬ 
tion of cciUdii nmsit.al .sounds. Tlie ph)sical phenomena which 
give ri.se to C. aic somewhat coriqiles, and are only now begin¬ 
ning to be undcr.slood. If two simple tones, not of the same 
pitch, be sounded together, they cause a scties of compound 
waves in the .surrounding air, whieh go through a continual series 
of elumges in amplitude-, and of wtuth. Iheicforc, the -sound 
undergoes regular changes in inlciisity. '1 he inimber of tunes m 
a second wliuh tlie inuximiini loudiie'.s occurs is equal to tlie 
difference between the- number of the vibialioiis of Ihe notes in 
the same inteival of time. E.ieli lecurrence of iiuiximiim loud¬ 
ness is called a beat. C. and dissonance diflei only in degree— 
not in kind—and both are caused by these be.ils, which when 
moderately lapid are hnr-h .iiid tough (in.ikiiig a dissonant in¬ 
terval), but when vny lajiid are pleasant (caii-iug C.). The 
effeet of the beats depend-, upon their a/nduC,’ numbly per second ; 
but for any given interval tins will be niticli le.ss in .a low th.ui in 
a high octave, so that in the kilter the i.qiitlily nccess.ary to con¬ 
vert dissoimtiec into C. is icached within a shorter inicival than 
in the former. l-or iiote.s in middle compass the m.aximum 
roughness occurs at about a semitone, and C. coiiimrnees beloic 
a minor third is ic.iciied. The interval in which the beat, are 
disagivcaWc is calle-l the Ivathij; distanct. 

Con'BonantB. See Lli 1 i.i-s. 

Con'sort (Lit. consory, ‘ a sliarer 01 pailner of ibe same lot') 
Is the title of the liuslj.aiid or wife of the reigning sovetftign ol 
the yniled Kni,gdom. A (^ucen-tj. docs not, as other women 
do, according to legal theoiy, fully merge her jK-i'onahty in that 
of her husb.anti, wiio, accoidiiig to Coke, is he'd 10 lie so 
engrossed with slate affairs that he has no time for such 
supervision of domeslic matters a= ought to be esercised by a 
priv.ate individual. The Qiicen-C. must, llicicfoic, duscharge 
the domeslic functions which usually belong to the husband. 
Her privileges aie almost exclii-ivcly those ol precedence and of 
etiqiif-lic. The hw-.baud of a Qii-a n-regnaul ot England does 
not by marriage acquire the title of C., or any English title. 
The title of P'rinec-C. was, in 1857, conferred on the J.iie hus¬ 
band of Queen Victoria by letteis patent. The title of Kang-C. 
has never l>ccii given to any one in England, 

Conspir'acy. The Let consfiintio denotes a harmony, lil. 
a. ‘ brealhiVig together ’ either in good or evil; in modern usage 
the latter .sense ptedominates, but docs not exclusively pievail. 
As a rule, ‘ conspirators’ mean mischief, hut men may honour¬ 
ably conspire to rid themselves of a tyranny. In law, the term 
C. has an extensive ami undefined ajiplication. It infcr.s confe¬ 
deracy, and for a crimin.al object. There are many acts which 
are not criminal when done by an individual, but wliich become 
so when effected by -several with ^ common de.sign. Thus, any 
one attending a theatre may express his approval or disapproval 
of the piece or of the acting, but if several agree to condemn a 
play or hiss an actor, they will be guilty of C. (2 Camp. 358). 
j Any combination whose object is to injure public trade or to 
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defeat the law is C. Tlie punishment is fine and imprisonment 
at the discretion of the court. -See Combination. 

Con'atable, from the Old Fr. eonestahle (mod. Fr. connitable), 
Lat. comes stabuli, ‘ overseer of the (imperial) stable,’ a dignitary 
of the Roman empire, transferred to the Frankish courts, whose 
n.amc was corrupted into eommesiabului and coniestabulus at least 
as caily as the plh c. Originally the commander of the royal 
I'ianki..h cavalry, the C. became in the 13th c. the commander 
of all the military force of the kingdom ; and in France particu¬ 
larly the name recalls some famous historical personages, both 
good ami bad. Suppressed by I.oiiis XIH. in 1626, Uie office 
tv AS revived by Napoleon, who created his brother Louis Grand 
C., Marshal Bcrtliier being made Vicc-G. At tlie restoration 
ol the Bouillons, the office avas again .abolished, and it has not 
since been restored. In England a I.oicl High C. wa.s a)>pointed 
sliortly after the Conquest. He and the Earl Marc.schal (a woid 
of .similar meaning) wete joint judges of the Coiiit of Chivahy 
(q. v.). 'I'he office was ab.ilished by Henry VIII., on the 
atlaimkr ot the Duke of Ihiekiugliam. At coronations, and 
on .some other grp.at state occasions, a Lord High C. is 
appointed fot the time. In Scotland, the Lord High C. had 
anciently the command of the king’s aimics while m the field 
m absence of the king. He avas likewise judge of all crimes 
.ind ofleiices committed within lour miles of the king's peison, or 
witliiii the same di-.t.incc of the rarli.ameiii, or of the I’rivy 
(.'oiiiicil, or of any gcnev.il convention of the slates of the king¬ 
dom. '1 lie ofiice is iRicditaiy in the l.ainily of the Earl of Errol, 
aiul IS reseived by the Ti'-aty of I'nioii. and by slaliite 20 Geo. 
il. c. .E3. It ronfers the dignity of fii.st .subject in Scotland next 
U) those of loy.al blood. 

Ci‘irifah'c o/a Cas/,:' was in ancient limes the keeper of a castle. 
In England, con-tables are of three kinds—high C., petty C., 
and spc-cuil C. The office of high C. i.s not coiilined to any par- 
licul.-ii low'll or palish, lint c.xteiids to the Hundred (q. v.) to 
which he is ajiponiicd. 'khe jurisdieiion ot the petty C. extends 
lo tile juaiisli or borough for whicli he is chosen. The special 
C. is an .auxiliaiy appoinicd on ciiieigciieies. The geueial legal 
duties of a C. arc to jirevotU violation of the law, and to appie- 
liend otfcniU is, In dischaigc of then duty, they m.iy require the 
assisiaiice of bystanders, ovho arc bound to give it under pain of 
line and inqiiisoiiment. A C. may bie.ik open doois to preserve 
j'c.ace, and he iii.ay imprison without a w.iii.ant, on a reiusonable 
ihnige ol fi-ioiiy iiuvle lo liim. 

Constable, John, .an English landscaiie-painter, was bom 
in tlie village of East Bergholt, in Siifi'olk, in 1776. The son of 
a piuprieloi of seveial mills, he w.vs engaged about his sixteenth 
year in Icavnmg the laill'-i's busines-, but bis father’s scheme 
that he -.lumld iiilieiil the m.ll.s was fiustralcd by his desire to 
become a painter. Alter receiving lessons from Reniagle, he wa-S 
ai 1 milU‘d a -ludent at the Royal Ac.a'iemy, 4lh E'cbmary 1799 - 
Many years elap .cd before the charming simplicity, freshuesa, and 
fideliiy of bis ail met with ai>prccialion, but eventually the tide 
of f.iine set in, and lie av.as elected an Ac.ademician m 1829. He 
resided latterly at Hampstead llcalh, ami dif-d suddenly at 35 
Charlotte Street, Fitzioy Square, 301I1 .M.ardi 1837. Three of 
his tine-t woiks are ‘The Coin-Ficld' (N.ilinnal Gallery), ‘The 
Glebe Eariii,’ and ' Dr-dliani Vale.’ Ilisai't, says Riiskin, is ‘oii- 
gin.al, honc'-t, free fiotn affectation, and manly in tnanticr. See 
Ai>', by C. R. Leslie, R.A. (Lond, 1843), ami a letter by C. G. 
Constable, son of the painter, in the - 4 rtiifewiy, January 20, 1877. 

Con'stance, or Kostnitz, a fortified city on the S. or Swisi 
shoie of the lake of the same name, hut belonging to the Grand 
Duchy of Baden, lies at the point where the Rhine connects the 
main sheet w.atcr with the Untersec, about 65 miles E. of 
Basel by railway. It communicates by briifoe with Peters- 
hausen, a subuibon iheN. side of the Rhine, The most notable 
buildings are the fine Gothic cathedral, be^n in lOja; th^ 
bishop’s palace; St Stephen’s Church, built in 83»»j the Fran¬ 
ciscan convent, now a min; the Dominican monastery, now a 
cotton factory; and the Kauf-haus, or merchants’ hall, built in 
13S8. C. was formerly a free imperial town. Having fidlcn 
under the bann of the empire in 1518, it was ceded to Austria, 
which handed it over to Baden in 1810. C. has manufactures 
of cotton, silk, ovatches, and musical instruments. It ^ also 
sawmills, and many of the inhabitants are engaged in fish¬ 
eries, and in cultivating vineyards and gardens. Pop. 
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Constance (t*t. Ltscus BrimHtinut, Ger. Bodensee), a lake pf 
Central Europe, whose N. ^ore is German (Baden, Wiirtcin- 
berp, Bavaria), and its S. shore Swiss (Thtirgau and St Gall); 
while its eastern end reaches Austrian territory (Tyrol). It lies 
from 1280 to 1380 feet above the level of the sea, is 44 miles 
long, and 9 broad (at its greatest), and attains in some parts a 
depth of 960 feet. Tlie Kliiiie traverses it from K. to W. The 
lake is divided into two arms—the more northerly called Uber- 
lingen Lake, and the other Zellersee or Uiitersce. In the course 
of time it has contracted itself consideiably, having once extended 
some miles further from the beach. A singular phenomenon is 
its sudden rising, after a thaw, from tlie melting of the snow. 
Since 1824 there have been steamers on the lake. Its naviga¬ 
tion, for sailing vessels especially, is dangerous when the win<l 
blows strongly from E., S., or N.W. Numerous species of 
anualic fowl, as many as sixty, it is said, and twenty-five species 
of fish belong to the lake. 

Constance, Council of, was held at the town of C. during 
the years 1414-18. Its piofcssed purpose was to bring to an 
end the ‘great schism’ in the Church, and to m.ake a clean 
sweep of all ecclcM.istic;il abuses. The council, reluctantly siim- 
moned by Pope John XX II I., who foresaw the fate that awaited 
him, was attended by an immense number of digniUiies. Be¬ 
sides the Pope himself and the Kmperor Sigisniiiml (tlie famous 
stt/'er-giantniiJtuiun), there were present 26 piiiiccs, 140 counts, 
more than 20 canlmaK, 7 patiiarchs, 20 arehbidiop., 91 bishops, 
<XX 3 other preUtos and doctors, and aliout 4000 priests. T he 
three rival Popca of tlie time—John XXtll., Gregory XII, 
and Benedict XlII.—wcie deposed, and a new Pope, Maitin V., 
was elected. Before this election, however, took place, the 
council foniially dechriod itself the supreme judicial and Icgi-la- 
tive authority in the Cliuuh, but it-, projcctcil ‘ refoiin^’ were in¬ 
definitely postponed; for M.artin V., a few months after liis 
election, dissolved the council in al.irm, lest his power should be 
lessened by its jiretensions. The discusskm of ecclesiastical 
reforms w.as first resumed at the Council of Basel (see liAstL, 
ColiNClT. ok). How little this splcndal—-or perhaps one had 
belter say s/itKcy —assembly really cared for the advancement of 
learning or the cau.se of tiulh, is seen in the iniquitous trial of 
John liuss and Jerome of Piague on charges of heresy. Among 
their bitterest enemies weic some of the leaders of this i/iijn- 
refomnr.g c'until, which U more likely to lie remembered with 
abUorrenee for llte bii.ning of the Bohemian Kefoimcrs, than 
with respect for its insinceie and unpotent schemes for the pmi- 
fication of the Church. 

Con'atant, in mathematics, is a quantity which, entering into 
an analytical expicssion, does not vary under the conditions of 
the problem,—r as, the radius and co-ordinates of tlie centre of a. 
sphere given in position and magnitude, mass in the equations 
of motion of a particle, the force oi _^ravily in those of a projectile, 
the energy of a conservative system uninfluenced liy e.\lcinai 
forces, &c, 

Con'stant do Rebecque', Henri Benjamin, a Ficnch 
politician and journalist, w.-.s Ixirii at Lausanne, 2Sth Oclol'er 
17C7. The son of a Swiss officer in the Dutch s-erviee, he 
received much of his education at Oxfoid and Edinburgh (wliere 
he'met Mitekintosh and Jiiskine), and after a good deal of 
European travel (in the course of which he made the aaquaiiil- 
ance of Marmontel, Kant, and Gibbon), matried and settlerl 
for some years in Brunswick. In 170S he began at Paris his 
career as publicist, lie suppoited Taneyr.tnd and the other 
modenste republicans who formed the ‘ Constilution.il Circle,’ or 
‘Club of .Safely,' opposed to the ‘Clichy,’ or royali.st club. In 
1799 he published his work on the consequence.s of the coun¬ 
ter-revolution of i66o in England, and entered the Trihunat, 
from which he was expelled by Napoleon in 1802, and even 
'■ driven out of France. In company with Madame de Stael he 
went to Weimar, where he saw the great stars of German litcrn- 
tnre. He translated Schiller’s Wallenstein into French. After 
ft long stay at Gottingen, C. returned with the Bourbons in 1814, 
and relying on the promises of liberty in the Charte, supported 
■ the Government in the journal des Dlbais. During the Ilun- 
dred Days C. astonished his friends by accepting a place in the 
Emperor’s Conseil d’Elat. Under the second Restoration he 
was more deci^ly in opposition, attacking the election and 
press laws in the Mercure and the Minerve, and insisting in his 
Cours de Politique ConsfituHonelle (1817-20; new ed. 1861) on 


the observance of representative principles as the only security 
of social order. "ITte biting sarcasm with which he had attacked 
the oppressive Government proceedings in the Laine and Rcg- 
nauU affairs was displayed to great advantage in the discus¬ 
sions in the Chamber of Deputies, to which he was elected in 
1819. Under Charles X. he opposed the Spanish war, the 
law.s of sacrilege, succession, &c., and in the Revolution of 
1830, along with his fric'nds Laffite and Lafayette, took a 
leading pan. He died 81I1 December 1830. In the midst of 
politics C. found time to elaboiate his well-known Btligion Con- 
sidMe dans sa Sou tee, ses I'ormis, et ses Develofifements (5 vols. 
Bar. 182.1-31), ill uhiih lie traces the seiitiinent of religion 
through tlie v.ariims pii-.ilive iiistittition.s which have been con* 
founilcd with it, ami c.xplains the causes which have led to the 
growth of these institutions, and on which relDion itself does 
not depend. His remarks on sav.igis are cs]ift-ially valuable.' 
C. left bclund him a separate wot'u., Ott Bolytheisme Jitmain 
Considiri dans ses Rapfoits avee la Bhilosopkie (Jrecque et la 
Religion Chrfticnnc (l‘.ir. 1S33). In politics lus cardinal dogma 
wa.s hidivnbi.ilj'-iii, a leim ol dangerous v.agueness, but the value - 
of which he could baldly cxaggeiate during the Bourbon rule. 

Conatoix'tis, a di-.lrict of Cape Colony, S. Africa, 12 miles 
distant fiom Cajie Town, on the K. and N.E. slopes of the 
Table Mountain r.nige, famous for the excelleuce of its wine. 
Tills is due inainly to the alkalies prc'-enl in the soil, but also 
paitly to the diflter affor'led to the vineyards hy the encircling 
hills. 'I'lie cxpoit (known to have r<ae!ic<l 1,000,000 gallons 
.about iSuo) has I’.ie.atly detiiiied. 'Ihe vine.-, of C. wcie brought 
from .Shii.s/, 111 I’cisia. 

CoELStanti'na, a town ..f southern Sp.sin, province of Seville, 
40 iiiiJes N.N.E. of Seville, in a iiiountamoub disliict. It has 
niaiiufactiires of so.aii and leather, and a trade iu corn, wood, 
and w-ine. I’op. 7000. 

Constantine', the capital of tlie province of C., in the 
Frencli colony of Algeiia, I95 miles E. by S. of .Mgiei.s, stands on 
3 locky lieighl, washed on tliiee sides by the Kuniiiiel, wbieh 
ru.*hes tlirough a deep tavine, bo feet bioad. 'I'he town is 
830 feet above the river. xV wall, Imilt of stones sculptured by 
the Romans, and having four handsome gateways, siUTOunds the 
city. The streets are iiairow and fillliy, and none of the public 
buildings deserve especial notice. C. has nianufacuires of 
woollen stuffs, s.Kldlciy, bools and slioes, and a ti.ide in coin 
and wax. Bop. (1872) 30,330, of whom not a fouilli are Euro¬ 
peans. C. IS the Caitka (‘city’) of the Carlh.Tginian.s and the 
Or/i» of the Rovnans. It derived its pn sent name from Con* 
stantinc the Great, who rebuilt it after it had been destroyed in 
the wars of M .wenlius. 

Constantine I., Gains Flavius, Valerius Aurelius, 
suriiamed the ‘ Great,’ was the son of Coi'st.anlius Cblorus, one 
of the joint rulers of the Roman omjure, and of Helena, a woman 
of obscure origin. He was born at Naissiis, in T'lacia. A.U. 572 or 
274. Instead of going with lii.s father, wliose piovinte was Gaul, 
•Spain, and Biitam, C. rcin.aincd in the seivice of Diocletian 
(q. V.), till his pejiuhaiitj' with the soliiiei.s loused 'he jealousy 
of Galerius (q. v.). His exploits iu thedi.stant Ea.st aie recorded 
in an cxaggei.iting spirit by the historians of later times, but 
there is no doubt that in an atmosphere of liangcr and distrust 
he acquired a wariness and strength of charactci, a penetration 
of understanding, am! a courage of soul that marked him out for 
futme gicatness. When C. found that his life was really in 
peril, he secretly flul to liis f.ilher, arrived just in time to 
accompany him on his expedition to Britain (305), and took 
part in some cniiipaigns .agaim-'t tlic Bids or Caledonians. On 
Ins f.ithcr’s death at Yoik, he wa.s proclaimed Augusltss by the 
(roops, but prudently contented himself with the inferior title of 
Ccesar, thereby frustrating the malice, though he could not 
escape the hatred, of Galerius. For six years he remained a 
stmiiger to the rest of the empire, but full of activity within his 
province, which embraced Biitaiii, Gaul, and Spain, encourag¬ 
ing agriculture, cnfiancliising the towns, improving political 
adininislratiou, .anti inspiring the turbulent Franks of the Rhine¬ 
land with a wholesome fear ^f his power. Like his father, he 
ignored the edicts issued against the Christians, and thus tie'" 
new religion rapidly spread in the W. of Europe. Meanwhile ■ 
Galerius was ruling so lyianmcally that the Romans called in 
Maxentius (a son of Maximianus, formerly a colleague of Diocle- 
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tiau) to help them, lie assumed the purple along with his 
father, defeated Severus, an obscure creature whom Galerius 
had invested with supreme power, and forced Galerius himself 
to retreat to Paunonia, But father and son now quarrelled. 
The former took refuge witlt C., then conspired against bi.s bene* 
factor, and in 310 was strangled at Marseille. Maxenlius next 
made himself so hateful to the people of Rome that the senate sent 
a message to C. to come and save them from their Emperor. C. 
thereupon crossed tlie Alps (311). defeated the armies of Maxcii- 
tms at Tvinn, Verona, and finally at Rome ; his rival being 
drowned while attempting to escape (312). In the East, affaiis 
now stood thus:—Galerius had long had a colleague. Maxi¬ 
minus, with the title of Cxsar, but in the place of Severus he 
put another called Licinius. This drove Maxiniinus into rcliel- 
lion. and Galerius was compelled to giant tlie puiple. His 
death, in 312, led to a fierce .struggle between l.icniius and 
Maximiiiiis, in which the latter was v.aiiquished, and soon after 
poisoned. The Roman einpite was now ( 3 * 4 ) diviiled be¬ 
tween C. and Liciiiius, who neie broihers-m-l.tw, the latter 
having married Con.stanti.i, sister of C. At first they were 
on good terms, but a ilifieience of policy soon sltowed itself. 
There may have been jealousy and plotting on tlie part of the 
lesser man, but the great f.ict is, that in the fin.tl stniggle lie- 
tween the old I’ag.anism .ainl tlie new religion of Cliiist, Lieiiiuis 
made himself the dianijiioii of the former, anil fell with the wor¬ 
ship of Zeus and Apollo. After two connicts ( 3 > 4 * 3*5 
323), C. reuiained sole inastci of the Roman world. Almost 
the first solemn act of his monarchy was to make the Christian 
religion the religion of the state. Evcryivlicre churches arose 
ami temples fell ; the statues of the old divinities were gra¬ 
dually removed Iroiii public view ; the ofl’iees of st.ate weie 
mainly conferred on the followers of the new faith ; bishops 
were invested with civil aiithoiily, and money M.as liberally 
given from the imperial treasury to relieve the wants of the 
Christian poor. In 325 C. jnesided at tlie first CEciimenic.rl 
Council ever held by the Cliiisli.in Cliuieli, the Council 
of Ntexa (q. v.). In 330 he laid tlie foiind.itions of his new 
capital, named after himself, Constantinople (q. v.), and after 
a caieer of enotmons activity and turmoil, died at Nico- 
medeia, 22d May 337. Tlie chief blot on Ins f.aine is the execu¬ 
tion of Ins son Ciispiis, a gall.aiit and popular youth, who was 
accused by his stepmother, Eaiista, of incestuous designs. That 
many other persons peridied at the same lime (326) m.ay perhaps 
suggest the notion of a political conspirary being the real cause 
of ihe odious act. The stoiy of C.’s conversion, as iccordcd by 
ICtJsebius, is a jioint on which supeifluous attention has been 
licstowed. His cliaiacter is not difficult to read. It was mas.sive, 
practical, just. lie weighed the influences that wete moving 
men, and long before he proclaimerl himself a Christian li.ad 
realised the fact tliat the new icligion was tlie strongest and 
purest agency in the slate. It was iialuial he should acknow¬ 
ledge its claim to a divine origin. All tiiis is consistent willi an 
adhersiiLC to certain Eagan forms, and an indiflcrence to llieolo- 
gical orthodoxy. Tlie greatness of Chiistianity lay in its broad 
Sfe-giviiig power, not in distracting dogmas, and C. loved best 
moderate men like Eusebius, who tiied to steer a middle course 
between the fanatics on eitiier side. See Gibbon’s Derline and 
Fall, Neander’s Kirchcn^cschichlt, Stanley’s History of the Eastern 
Church (Eond.. l86l), Manso’s I^bcn K.'s ties Grossen (Bresl. 
1817), Keira’s Oberiritt K.'s turn Christenthum (Ziir. 1862), and 
Burckhardt’s Die Zeit AVs des Grossen (Bas. 1S53). 

OoztBta&tine, Paulovich, a Russian grand-duke, second 
son of the Emperor E.aul J., was born 8lh May 1779. He .served 
in Italy in 1799, and distinguished himself at Ausierlitr., but held 
no importaiy. command till 1815, when his brother, the Emperor 
Alexander, appointed him generalissimo of tlie Polish aimies. 
Having, in 1822, renounced his daiins to the throne, his younger 
brother, Nicholas, succeeded on the death of Alexander in 1825. 
C. failed to conciliate tlie Poles, wlio liroke out into insuriection 
in 1830. He retired 10 Bial)vlok, whicli he was ordered to quit. 
He llien withdrew to Vitebsk, where lie suddenly died, 27tli 
June 1831. See llariing’s Dcr Grossfurst C., wie er war (Leips. 
1832). — Constantino Nicolaevish, Grand-Duke of Russia, 
and second son of the late Emperor Nicholas, was born 2isl Sep- 
temlier 1827. As Grand-Admiral of Rus.sia, he commanded the 
fleet in the Baltic duiing the Crimean War, and at its close, as’ 
.leader of the old Russian parly, he slicnuously opposed the con- 
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cessions made to the Allies. He is President of the Council of 
the Empire, and chief of a regiment of hussars. He is also pro¬ 
prietor of a regiment of Austrian infantry, and chief of a tegi- 
ment of Prussian hussars. 

Constantino'ple (the Turkish Stambul or Istambul is a cor. 
niption of the Greek Fs tan polin, ‘into the city’), so named 
because built by Constantine tlie Great, occupies tlie site of the 
ancient Byzantium (q. v.). Its splendid position on the promon¬ 
tory which sci-ves as a connecting link between the Eastern and 
Western worlds recommended it to Constantine as the site^of 
liis capital, when he bad lesolved on removing the seat of empire 
from Rome. The nth of May, a.d. 3.30, is maikcd as the 
Iiirlliday of tlic new city, but the rites of inauguration lasted ' 
forty days. Thencefoi th it became tlie seat of tlie Roman em- 
peiors till the reign of Valens and Valentiiiian, when tlie empire 
was divided ; aftei which it continued to be tlie capital of the 
Eastern or Byzantine empire till its capture by the Turks in 
1453. Since that lime it has been the residence of the Tiiikish 
sultans. Tile city proper is situated on a triangular promontory 
on the European side of the 'J'liraciiin Bospoius, or Channel of 
C., an arm of which, the Golden Horn, penetialing above 5 
miles into the land, loiins at once the northein boundary of the 
cityand a magnificent harbour. C)n the oppo.site side, on the penin¬ 
sula of Pcia, are the suburbs of Galala, Pera, and Tophaiia, 
while .Scutaii lies on the Asiatic side of the Bosporus. Thcte 
are in all eighteen suburbs. C. w.is formerly completely walled in, 
but its ancient deleiices have either disapjicarcd or are in a dila¬ 
pidated condition, with the exception of the inland or W. wall, 
a fine specimen of mural architecture. Eiom the Gulden Horn 
the city, built on a series of gentle bills, with its mosques, min¬ 
arets, and cypresses, presents an imposing appearance; but 
the interior, wiili its nariovv, crooked, filthy, ill-paved streets, 
swainimi; with hungry inasterless dogs, and its ill-built IiouseS 
of wood and earlli, is sadly disappointing. Considerable im¬ 
provement has, however, taken place in the aichiteclure of C. of 
late years, from cxten.sive quarters of the city having been de- 
sti oyed by several great fires, and tlie spaces llius cleared having 
been rebuilt with substantial structures of sume. Of its 344 
mosipies, the most interesting is tliat which was formeily tlie 
Chuich of bt Sophi.a, liuilt m the reign of Justinian, though the 
laigest and most splendid is that of Suleiman. The Seraglio, 
or palace of the Sultan, is of vast extent. Its principal en¬ 
trance, a large and lofty gate, h,ts given origin to the phrase 
‘ the Sublime Porte,’ all jiolitical and diplomatic business being 
supposeil to be transacted under it. The other objects of 
interest arc tlie two obelisks of the Atmeidan (the ancient 
Hippodrome'), tlie Citadel of the Seven Tower-s, and numerous 
bazaars and caravanseiais. Galata is the cenlie of trade, Pera 
is the residence of Europeans and of the foreign ambassadors, 
the naval arsenal is at Hassim-Pasha, and Fanar is the Greek 
quarter. Tlicie are 1200 elementary and 300 higher schools, 
35 public libraries, and numerous charitable institutions. The 
manufactures of C. are chiefly in steel, aims, leather, saddlery, 
paper, and fez, caps. In 1873 the tonnage of British and foreign 
vessels wliich entered the port of C. in cargo or ballast was 
about 3,000,000 tons; of those that cleared, above 3,500,000. 
The total number of ships tliat entcretl the port in 1872-73 was 
43,582; tonnage, 4,878,500. Tlie Turks have allowed the 
c.'iiiying trade in their own waters to fall in great part into 
the bands of foreigners. .Still a considetable portion remains, 
for the movement of the piorl of C., i.e., the total ariivals and 
clearings, for 1S7.3, repre-sented a tonnage of 4,340,097. An 
nndergtound railway, to connect the lower part of Galata with 
Pera, was opened in 1875. Three lines of tramways have been 
established in C., and one on the Galata side of the Golden ' 
Horn. Omnibuses and cabs have also been recently (1873) in¬ 
troduced, and the city is thus rapidly acquiring a European ■ 
chjiracter. Railway communication will soon be opened with the 
valley of the Danube j but it is scarcely possible to believe that 
the city will recover its former greatness until the rule of the Turk 
has passed away. Pop. (Almanack de Gotha, 1878} 690,000. 

Con'atat, Precept of Glare. See Clare Constat. 

Conatella'tion (Eat. con. ‘together,’ and stella, ‘a star’), a 
grouping together of stars under one denomin^iOn. 'The avi- 
cient astronomers gave to each C. the name of tome person oT' 
thing to which they foncied the arrangement of the start bore** 
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tome resemblance; and this method of nomenclature, convenient 
in many vrays, was rec^nised and even extended by later and 
modem astronomers. The work of Eudoxus (370 B.C.), giving 
tlic constellations recognised in his day, is lost; but Aratus’ para- 
phiase of it names forty-five constellations, rtolemy in his 
Almagest enumerates forty-eight, being tlic catalogue constructed 
by l-iipparchiis. llevelius added twelve; Halley, eight; Beyer, 
twelve; La. Caille, fifteen; which, together with other minor addi¬ 
tions, make up the number to about 107. Notwithstanding the 
attempts of certain pious astronomers of the middle ages to over¬ 
throw the mythical nomenclature of the Gieeks and Romans 
(Bede, for instiince, substituting the twelve apostles for the signs of 
the zodiac), the ancient names have continued intact to this day. 

Oonatipa'tion is a state of the system marked by want of 
tone in the muscular coat of the bowel, rendering the peristaltic 
action of the intestines sluggish, and by a defective seerction of 
the intestinal juices rendering the faeces more dry, .and conse¬ 
quently more difficult to be expelled. It is generally (though not 
aluays) caused by the kind and quantity ot the food swallowed, 
and IS very much increased by a sedentary life. 'I'he treatment 
depends on the cause. When due to diet, a purgative should be 
given, and g>eat attention paid to the fooil; when due to a natu¬ 
ral sluggishness of the bowel, sueh medicines as mix vomica or 
belladonna are productive of gicat benefit. C. often gives rise to 
headache ami other senous nihnents. 

Constit'uent Assembly. .See Assemiu.y, Nviionai.. 

Constitu'tion, in politics, signifies the system of a -late on 
which its executive government lests, and by nliicb its laws are 
made. The term may also be held to embrace these l.aws 
wlicllicr statutory or consuctiidinaty ; the lattei being the lestill 
of tacit constitutional sanclion. The basis of the C. of a state 
may be broadly stated to be the will of its people Iiaving mate¬ 
rial power ; individual influence licing generally regulated in its 
power over the will of otheis by the extent of the individual’s 
control over material resources, and by the force of Ida convic¬ 
tions. To a ccit.dn extent tins constitutional b.asis is always 
inh.aimonioiis ; hence it divides into political parties, e.acii of 
which strives by getting tlic iiiajoiity to direct the affairs of llie 
state, tile minority being bound to yield ; w ithout which iiilc la 
the political game government woiilil be iinpossilflc. And tlic 
stability ..f the C. of a couiitiy, and the benefits wdiicb flow fioni 
that stability, depend on the good faith with which this iiile is 
observed. In England, fieice as h.ave been the politnal contests 
of the last Inindicd years—over Catholic Emancipation and 
Free Trade, for cxamiile—lhc defeated minority have luppily 
never appealed to the last tiibunal--that of physical force. 
How different, in this respect, has been tlie history of Fr.nice 
during the same period I Whatever be the form of a country’s 
government, even though it be a pure despotism, the basis of 
the government is the same, and when the force of the pemfle 
is in favour of constitutional modification or change, it will effect 
this either by pressure on the self-modifying power of tlie C., 
or, if this be insufficient, by that ladical change called a re- 
'volution. 

In England the supreme power is divided into the Icgi.slativc 
apd executive. By constitutional fiction the fomicr is vested in 
the sovereign and Parliament jointly, the latter in the sovereign 
alone. Really, the legislative function is exercised by Parlia¬ 
ment (q. V.) alone ; the executive by that portion of the Privy 
Council (q. v.) called the Cabinet (q. v ), though it does not 
form a recognised part of the C. of England. Sec Rights of 
THE Peow.E. 

Oonatitution, Decree of, a term of Scotch law usually 
uplied to those decrees which are requisite to found a title in 
the person of the creditor in the event of the death of the debtor. 

every decree by which the extent of a debt or obligation is 
asccTt^ed is a D. of C. 

. OonstitutionB of Clarendon. Sec Clarendon, Con- 
, . StiTUTlONS OF. 

ItPonititulionB, Provincial, were decrees made in the pro- 
" vincial synods held under various Archbishops of Canterbury, 
foom Stephen Langton under Ilehiy III. to Henry Chichele 
under Henry V. 'pie last were adopted by the province of York 
fat reign of HciJry VI. 

Oteaubatantie'tion. See Transubstantiation. 


ConBuetud'inary Law means the same as Common I.aw 
(q. V.), that is, law resting on custom; but much of our law de¬ 
rived from cu.stom is now made statutory also. According to 
the doctrine of English law, the negative of custom, or Desuetude 
(q. V.), wliich is a technical tcim in the law of Scotland,'docs ; 
not render a statute ineflectivc. See also Kattei., Trial «v. i 

Con'sul {ewjK/rj ‘those who go together,’ ‘colleagues’) j 
was the highest office in tlie government of republican Rome, ; 
embracing both the ciitiie civil auilioiily and tlic supreme com¬ 
mand of the army. On the expulsion of Taiquin this magis- | 
Iracy was immediately inslilulcil—tlie two fii-t consuls lieing 
Lucius Junius Brutus and Lucius Tarquiiiius Ccjll.itinus. The 
consuls were two in number, were invested wnli eijii'il lights, and 
held office for one year. In earlier times, the clicf magistrates 
wcie called pralors, tlie tnlc C. iiaving been mtioduccd u.c. 
305. The C. was elected in the contUta centunata, presided 
over by a C., excejil when the appointment of a dictator had put 
the coii-'Ular powir for a time in abeyance. Under tlie Liciniaii 
law, in B c'. 366, L. Sexlius was the fiiot plebci.in C.; and, after 
a piolracted snuggle between tiic two great chisses in the state, 
both consuls were plebeians, B.r;. 172. .At first the consuls enjoyed 
.all the ptivilcges of tlie kings, exeept tlie priestly power, but 
they lost in suece.-sUiii the cen-oisliip and the juilicial power. 
Tlicy were held in cheek by each C. Iiaving the power of veto¬ 
ing the other, iiy tlie possibility of their being called to account 
at the close ot their teiiu ol oiTice, and by the power of the 
senate. When cmergeneies dcniiinded it, the senate passed a 
decree z iJei.iit roiisu/es iie <jniJ teipiihUia Jelt wh uti mperet, 
which invested tliem with unhiniti d power, 'llieir outward 
liadges of distinction weie the proccsium of twelve liclois with 
fasces before them in a line, ulienevcr they appealed in public ; 
the A’Air pnelexla, a cloak with a seailel bolder ; and the seat, 
ornamented w'ith ivoiy, called the cunde chair. At tlie close of 
the republic, the office of C. declined m power, and under the | 
empire tlie C. was merely honorary, elected by the senate, and 
sanctioned tiy the ciiipcior. Sometimes the emperors tlicin- 
M'lvcs assunic-d ilic coii-iilsliip. 

Consul, DSercautile, is an officer appointed liy one slate to 
reside in aiieiLlier to nlleiid to tlie inteiests of Ids countrymen. 
Consuls arc generally divided into consiils-gencral, consuls, vice- 
coiisul'i, and con-ular agents. A C. should be able to speak 
fluently tlic language of the countiy in wliicli he re-i lcs. He ought 
al.so to have a lair knowledge of its laws, in so fai .as they affect 
tlie inteiests of the niercliaiits or travelleis of his country. It is 
tlie duly cil a C. to endeavour to olilaiii rediess for any country-'" 
man who may ajipcar to him to have been illegally treated 
within Ids juiisdiciioii; but a C. is not called on to inteifera 
in a nieie dispute between a coniUiyiiiaii and a foreigner. If 
an Englishm.aii abro.ad be lobbcd or cheated, be ni.ay go for 
advice to ids C., who ought in couitesy to give it, but for 
redress he must look solely to the autborit'cs of the place. A 
C. can in no case come between a couiitiyman and the law 
of the countiy to which he is accredited; to wldch law tlie 
C. is himself siiliject. He has, however, the privileges of an 
Ambassador (q. v.). He can perform the acts of a notary 
public ; deeds executed by him being valid, and held as done in 
England. Tlie mairiage of Britisli subjects abroad is made 
valid by recording it in tlie books of the local British C. The 
salary of consuls-gcneial ranges from fo L^ooo a year; 
that of a consul fiom /'too to /isoo; that of a vice-consul 
from £SO to /'Soo. Thcie i.s no office in which suavity of 
temper and manner is of moie consequence than in that of 
a C. Some travellers in every difficulty, real or imaginary, 
apply to their C., and .so encroach upon his time, and ex|aect 
him to interfere when intciference is useless, or worse. Sueh 
annoyance is incidental to the position, and should, therefore, be 
borne with equanimity. The most onerous duties of a C. are 
usually those connected with tiade. 

Coxx'sulate (I.al. cousulalus, ‘ coiisiiKhip’), the name given 
to the chief magistracy of the French republic after the revo¬ 
lution of the iSlli Brumaire (q. v.). It was first conferred upon 
Bonaparte, Sicyes, and I)ucos,^by the rump of the Council of 
the Ancients and the Five Hundred. On December 13, 1799, 
Bonaparte was made First Consul, with absolute power, an. 
income of 500,000 francs, and all the pomp and circumstance 
of monarchy, and held the office til) 1804, when he made himself 
Emperor. 
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Consulta'tion, Legal. See Conferbnce. 

Consum'ption. See Phthisis. 

Consumption, in political economy. In considerin<; ccr- 
t.aiii questions in political economy, it is necessary to distinguish 
iictween C. which is temporary anJ reproductive, and C. which 
is unproductive. Money spent in improving land is an instance 
of the former; the human labour and inateri.il so consumed will 
bear fruit. Money spent in war is an examine of the latter ; it 
is so much Imman energy thrown away. In these instances, the 
distinction is obvious, but it is often more or less olcscnie. The 
‘working-man’s’ C. of food is clearly leproductive ; but tlicn 
who are working—th.it is, wealth-creating—men? Tiiat the 
farmer, the miner, and the manuracturcr are, none will dispute ; 
but have not the physician who ministers to the hoahli of tliese, 
and the author who instructs or amii.sc.s tlicm, an cqu.il cl.iim to 
be so regaided ? 

Con'tact. In goonicfry, two cuivcs .are said to be in C. 
when they have tivo, three, oi moic consecutive points in common, 
constituting conl.irts of the fitU, scioud, .Vc., oiders respectively. 
Two straight lines cannot be in il. without comidetely coinciding; 
and a straight lino or jilane can only have a t?. of the fust order 
with any cuive oi surface, being, in this case, a tangent or tan¬ 
gent plane. 

Conta'gion (I.at. ‘touching together') means a comminiira- 
tion of ilisease liy one in<livi<bial to aiiotlier. It may be caused 
(l) by contact with the diseased person ; ( 3 ) by contact with his 
clothes or materials ; (3) by contact with liis excretions. '1‘lie 
poison is thus conveyed from one individual to another, and Iheii 
le-dcvelops itself in the person to whom it has been rarrieil. 
Contagious diseases aie only propagated liy the poismi iieing 
conveyed in some form or other; consequently some countries 
arc exempt from particular kinds of these—Australia, from 
smallpox. How sucli diseases first arose we cannot tell ; but 
now they only spread by a mode which docs not account for 
their origin. As a rule, they attack the same individual only once. 

Contari'ni, a noble .and illustrious family of Venice, rose to 
eminence in tlie nth c., furni'-hed m.any doges, w.miors, .'vc., to 
the state, and only waned with the re]iublie itself. In 1380 the 
representative C. led the Venetian fleet .against tlic Genoese, de¬ 
feated them, and s.aved Venice.—Ambrogio O., ambassador to 
Persia (1473-77), wrote .an account of his tiavels, fatti 

da Viuetin, alia Tana, in Persia, in India e in Constantinopoh 
(Ven. 1543).—Giovanni O. (1549-1605) was an hi.storical and 
portrait painter.—Simono C. (1563-1633) and Camillo O. 
(1644-1722) were accomplished litterateurs. 

Contempt', in law, is an offence of various kinds. Tlie cm- 
berrlcment of public money by a public officer is a C. punishable 
under parliamentary impeachment by fine and imprisonmciit. 
Tqaccept a pension from a foreign prince without consent of the 
crown is a C. of the Queen's government. So it is to drink to 
the ‘pious memory' of a traitor, or for a clergyman to absolve at 
the gallows a criminal persisting in the tie.v5on for which he is 
about to suffer. 

Contempt of Court, threatening or reproachful words used to a 
judge on the bench is C. of C., piini.sliable at the discretion 
of the judge with fine and imprisonment. So if a man threaten 
his adversary, or endeavour to dissuade a witness from giving 
evidence, or do any act which may affect the administration of 
law, the offence is C. of C., summarily punishable by the court. 
C. of C. may also be committed out of court, as by the publica¬ 
tion of improper comment on a pending cause. The offender in 
such a case m.iy be summoned before the court and punished 
smnmarlly. The celebiated Tichborne ca'e gave rise to much 
discussion respecting the law with rcg.ard to C. of C. 

Contempt of Parltamenl is an infringement of a privilege of 
Parliament. These privileges are large, and are purposely 
kept indefinite to suit the times. In the famous contest be¬ 
tween the House of Commons and the newspaper reporters 
in 1771, J. Miller, of the London Evening Post, was arrested 
in the city of London by the Speaker’s warrant. Miller being 
brought before the Lord MaVor, liis lordship declared the 
arrest illegal, dischaiged Miller, and committed the messenger 
for assault. The House of Commons sent the I.ord Mayor and 
Alderman Oliver, similarly implicated, to the 'Power of London, 
while the Speaker's messenger was Iticd at Guildliall for the 
2 J 4 


assault, found guiltyi and sentenced to fine and imprisonment. 
The power of Parliament to imprison ceasing at the end of the 
session, on the day of prorogation the Lord Mayor and Alderman 
left the Tower in triumph, and at night Uie city was illuminated. 
'Phe contest ended in practically establishing the right of report¬ 
ing the debates of Parliament, but the resolution affirming that to 
do so ‘ is a notorious breach of the privileges of the House,' re¬ 
mains unrevoked on the journals; and every now and then this 
opposition between the legal Iheoiy and that which has become 
established us.age gives rise to perplexity. Sec Parliament. 

Con'ti, House of, a branch of the house of Conde (q. v.), 
which took its title from the small town of C., not far from 
Amiens.— Armand do Bourbon, first Prince of C., the 
brother of the great Conde, w.as born in 1629. Although of a 
feeble constitution, and originally intended for the Church, he 
look to a military career, first as the oiiponcnt, and next as the 
ally, of his brother, and distinguished himself in Calabria. He 
retired from the woihl in 1657, gave himself up to woiks of 
piety, and died at Pezenas in 166O.—His eldest .son, Louis 
Armand, who was born in 1661, died of smallpox in 168^. 
Having no cliildren, he was surceeded by his biother, Franqois 
Louis, boni at Paris in 1064, and by far the ablest of this family. 
He w.as possessed of the highest nnlit.iiy talents, wliirh would 
have been displayed to more advant.age had he not, during the 
greater part of his life, been iindei a cloud of loyal displeasure. 
As it was, he dislinguidied himself in Hung.aiy, and, under his 
friend Luxemburg, at the battles of Slccnkirk and Neciwiiiden. 
In 1709 Louis XIV., who had been persuaded by the great 
Conde before hisdeath to paidon C., appointed him to the com- 
m.nnd of the army in Ilaiiders, but he died in the same year. 
His scientific attainments weie consith-rablc, and as he had 
m,my popular qualities, he was miirli regicttcd by the French 
nation. .Saint-Simon, in his .Mentonei, lias given a fine sketch 
of bis ch.aracler and appeaianee. -Ills son, Louis Armand 
(1605-1737), had the cultivated t.istes, if not the brilliant 
genius of his father, but unfoilunafely he siiecuinbed to the gross 
dissipations of the Regency.— Louis Fran90iB (1717-76), son 
of the preceding, revived the military fame of the family, sigiial- 
i.smg himself in the war with Austria and .Sardinia ; but he had 
the misfoitunc to incur the aversion of Rf.idamc de Pompadour, 
and during the .Seven Yeai s' War I.angnished in retre.at, wdiile 
the French troops were being led by a .Soubise. The H. of C. 
became extinct in the person of his son, Louis Fronpois 
Joseph (1734-1807), who died in Spain. 

Con'tinent (loit. ‘ holding together ’), a term u.sually applied 
to the great land masses as distinguished from islands. Ordi- 
naiy speech recognises five continents—Europe, Asia, and Africa 
constituting the Old World, and America and Australia the 
New World. Strictly speaking, the Old World constitutes but 
a -single C., the separation of Africa fiom the ra.ass by the Suez 
Canal being merely artificial. The New World is also a single 
C., though sometimes the two Americas rank each as one. In 
the midst of -seeming irregularity certain uniformities have lieen 
long observed. Bacon lemarked that the continents ran out in 
points towards the S, and broadened towards the N,; Joh. 
Reinh. Forster made these southern promontories the extremi¬ 
ties of mountain ranges, while archi|>elagos l.ay over ag<ainst their 
eastern sides, their western being hollowed out by large bays, 
Steffens recognised only three continents, consi.sting each of two 
land divisions united by an isthmus, having an archipelago on 
one -side and a peninsula on the other. These arc (1) Americ.a; 
{2) Europe, with Western Asia and Africa; and (3) the remain¬ 
ing part of Asia and Australia, formerly connected by an isth¬ 
mus, which was disrupted in later times. Ritter notices that 
the greatest expansion of the land of the eastern hemisphere'is 
from K. to W. ; of the western, from N. to S. Humboldt cal¬ 
culated the height of the centre of gravity of the land masses, 
with the exception of Africa, at looT^ 6 ^ feet. A special mean¬ 
ing of the C. is the mainland of Europe as opposed to England. 

Continen'tal Bys'tem is a name given to the method de¬ 
vised by the first Napoleon for cutting off connection between 
England and the Continent. It began with the ‘Berlin Decrees,’ 
is.sued November 21, 1806, declaring the British Islands block¬ 
aded, and prohibiting correspondence, commercial or otherwise, 
with them ; declaring all merchandise belonging to Englishmen 
a lawful prize, and even Englishmen themselves Cound.in s 
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country occupied by French troops or by their allies, pnsoners of 
war. England retorted with an Order in Council January 7, 
1807, prohibiting all neutral vessels from entering any port be¬ 
longing to France or her allies, and confiscating, with its cargo, 
every ship that violatetl this order; and this was followed in the 
end of the same year by another order, placing under the same 
restrictions as if they had been blockaded all harbours and 
places of France, and her allies in Europe and the colonies, as 
well as every country with which England was at war, and fiom 
which the English fl.ag was excluded. After this, numerous 
opposing orders were issued on both sides, but, on the fall of 
Mapoleon, the C. S., which had liclpcil to iiicicase the hostility 
to him, was given up. 

Contin'geut, a word of ambiguous signification, but applied 
.usually to the quota of tionps fuinished by tiibutary or allied 
states to the coinnioii aimy. The Indian army, during the 
Mutiny, had several contingents, whose disloyalty seriously in¬ 
jured the general efiicieiicy. 

Contingent, a term of English law, having a variety of 
apjdications. 

ConIiit-;,cnt —If a legacy be left to any one on the con 

ditioii of Ills atiaming the age of twcnty-oiic, it is C.; and if he 
die liefoie that age the legacy lapse.s. 

Contingent Keintitnthr is when an estate in remainder (.see 
Estatk and RivMAIndi-r) is limited to take effect cither to an 
imceitaiii person or iqion an unccrlain event. 

Contingent i’se is a use limned in a conveyance of land, which 
may or may not happen to vest accoiding to the contingency ex- 
pre.ssed m the limitation of the use. 

Conlingettl Debts axe debts due in a ceitain event. Ciedilors 
in sucli debts are in Scotland allowed to rank on the estate of a 
baiiknipt. Adi'cliargeutider the.sequestration statute in Scotland 
is efl'ectivc against C. Ik, but in England the rule is the other way. 

Contingiiit D/'oeestos — In Scotland, when pioces.ses ate likely 
to throw light on each other, the first enrolled is held to be the 
leading process, and those subsequently brought into coiiit may be 
remitted to the same Judge or divis’oii (see Slis.slON', COURT OF) 
ob contingentiam. 

Continued Fractions. Sec Eractions. 

Contor'n-ate (Ital. lontomo, ‘the outline of a design’), an 
ancient bronze med.allioii, h.aving a cm ved furrow on each side, 
aii.l supposed to have been struck in the time of Constantine and 
bis successors. 

Contort'ed Strata, .a name applied in geology to the appear¬ 
ance presented by sonic beds of rocks, in which they exhibit a 
twisted aspect, their edges prescniing clocked and curved lines. 
Tins appearance is said to be duo to laler.il pressuie, or to sub¬ 
sidence and pressuie of curz'ed .surfaces. 

Oon'tra (Ital. ‘opposite to’), a term often applied in music, 
in the sense of lowness or depth, as in Contra-Uass (q. v.). 

Contraband Goods are goods imported or exported with¬ 
out paying legal duties—against the ‘ ban ’ or proclamation of 
law. 'when the buyer of C. G. knows them to be contraband, 
hf has no claim for delivery, nor action of damages for breach 
of contract. Nor is an action comiieient on a bill of exchange 
granted for C. G. in the hands ol a drawer, or of his trustee. 
See Smuggung. 

Contraband of War is a term applied to certain commodi¬ 
ties relative to w'ar, and to trading in them with the belligerent 
states. A neutral state may carry on ordinary trade with a 
country at war, except with a port under Blockade (q. v.), but 
the trading-vessel must cany no C. goods. These are, gener¬ 
ally, all implements or stores pertaining to war bv land or sea. 
Whether an article of peaceful commerce, but which is also of 
importance in war, is C., is a question which has given rise to 
much discussion, esiiecially relative to coal—a superior supply 
of which would now often give one power so great an advan¬ 
tage over another. Loid Chelmsford said in the House of Ixirds 
. (i6th May i86i) that any Englishman fitting a privateer to 
assist the Southern States of America in the war then going on 
would be guilty^f piracy; but it is not held that this would 
.apply to the crews of ve.ssels carrying goods C. of W.; but wbre 
they captured by the belligerent state within its jurisdiction, they 


might be treated as that state would treat its own subjects in the 
same circumstances. 

Contra-Baes, or Double Base, the lowest stringed instru¬ 
ment. The C.-B. used in this country has three strings tuped in 
fourths, the lowest of them being tuned to the A on the tliLid 
ledger-line below the bass statt. The German C.-B. has a 
fourth string tuned to the E below this A, which gives it some 
most valuable additional notes. 

Con'tract. A C. is defined by Eiskiiie to be ' the voluntary 
agreement of two or more person.^, by which something is to be 
given or pciformed on one part, fot .a valuable consideration, 
either present or future, on the other part.’ To this we would 
add that theie can be no such thing as an ‘iMvolutimry agreement.’ 
(.See Agrif.ment, Consf.nt, CoNsiriRKATiiJw.) A C. by 
wliicli tile |)arlies, or any ol them, bind themselves to do what is 
impossible, or illegal, or immoral, i.s mill in law ; but all facts in 
them'elves legally possible may be made the subject of obligation, 
.and tliougli pcifoiinance be beyond the power of the contracting 
party, the fact will not free liiiii from liability in damage for noii- 
petformance. In England, contract.s put into writing under hand 
and seal are teehiiically called deeds or sfeeialities; and those 
wliicli are merely parole, or 111 writing not under seal, are called 
simple contraLts. In suiipoit of an action on simple C. the 
cieditor must prove that it was founded on a sufficient consider- 
ativn. bee Dti'.i,i, Covf-Nant, friNslDFRATloN. 

Contract of Maniage, — Umler llic usual form of C. of M., 
projicrty settleil upon a wife is protected against the creditors 
of the husband. Shelias also power to dispose of the principal 
by will. A man about to be manie<l may secure a provision 
for Ins wife ‘111 consideialioii’ of the maniage; but he cannot 
defeat tlie rights of creditors by post-nuptial C. See Married 
WOJIEN, ITvOrERTY OK. 

... 

Contractil ity is a vital property manifested by certain living 
subst.mces both in the vegetalde and animal kingdoms. By 
viilue of this property, these substances change their form, push 
out and retract processes, and they may nl.so move fiom place to 
place. It is manifested by all living protoplasm, whether ob¬ 
tained from vegetable or anira.al living forms. It i.s seen in many 
of the humbler loinis of life among tlic protozoa, in the colour, 
le.ss blood coipuscle, in the speiiiiatozuon, in the ciliiim, in mus¬ 
cular fibre, and in niimitc capillary ves.sels. At one time it was 
supposed that the C. of muscular fibre depended on the nervous 
■system. The old view of Haller, however, is that generally 
adopted by physiologists—namely, that C. is a properly inherent 
in the ultimate elements of imiscular tissue. See Blood, Capil- 
i.sRiF.s, CiTiA, Muscular Fihue, and Sff.rmatozoa. ' 

Coutrac'tions. The great labour of writing out complete 
copies of ancient works by hand caused the adoption of numerous 
C. in the manuscripts. These aic naturally made in the most 
frequcntly-recui ring words and combinations of letters, and 
though for the most pait quite evident, they have caused ^con¬ 
siderable dilhculty ill llie coircct interpretation of many passages. 
These C. were introduced into the earlie-st printed books, and 
continued in use for seveial centuries after the invention of print¬ 
ing, and they .appear in those reprints of the books of the middle 
ages that have been of late so extensively issued. C. have been 
ariaiiged in various classes, of each of which we give a few 
examples. A straight line niaiked above a letter indicates the 
omission of m or n following it ; tiius qua quam, and no non, 
A crooked or circumflex line above or through a letter indicates 
the omission of one or more letters at that pait of the word : thus 
dus or ds — dominus, grS = gratia, B — David; and sometimes a 
straight line is used in the same way, as in the I..atin terminations 
unt, int,erunl, &c., where regt = and i\xei\. f fuerunt, 

I'hc sign ” above a letter shows that er or re has been opiitted : 
thus fficator =* Mercator, ami {3 =s tres. 'I'he absence of the final 
letters of a woul is indicated by the maiks vt>, or or . : thus 
M’=» j/h/uW, and niag. = magister. A vowel written small above 
a contracted word indicates the omission of a consonant, and a 
consonant so wi itleii the omission of a vowel; thus g*tia ^gratia, 
and fig‘a =figura. One or more letters are frequently run into 
another, as in the case of the*diphlhongs. Numerous symbols 
of an almost arbitrary character are employed to represent various 
syllables or words : thus quiq, == guibus, and «<> =* esi. A table 
of the C. in old Greek typography is contained in the Gredt 
Grammar of Fiofessor Geddes. 
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Oontraven'tion, in Scotch law, denotes any act in violalian 
of a legal condition or obligation. 'File term is specially applied 
to an act by .-tii heir of entail in opposition to the provisions of 
tlie <leecl, and to acts in violation of I.awburrows (q. v.), 

ContrayerVa, a medicine derived fiom the root-stock of 
Don/enui cotUrajvn>a, D. JiMstoni, I?. ifazilUnsis, and oilier 
species of plants belonging to the Mulberry order (/T/e/viror). 
'riicy are natives of S. Ameiica, Mexico, and the W. Indies, 
aie dwarf, pciennial, and herbaceous, and me generally found 
glowing in high rocky places. Dorstenias are uistmgui.-hed by 
a peculiar inflorescence, having a broad concave receptacle con¬ 
taining both male and female flowers. The root-stock, uliich 
is the pait used, is of a reddish-brown colour with numerous 
long yellow fibres. It has an aiomatic odour, a waim, pmiociit 
taste, and is used chiefly in Ameiica as a tunic, stimulant, and 
diaphoretic. 

Cozitribu'tion, in its legal sense, is generally applied to con- 
tributioiis made for equalising loss iiicuired by sacrifice made 
for the common safety in a sca-voy.-ige. See Average. 

Con'tuiuacy, a teim of Scotch law denoting disobedience to 
any lawful summons or judicial order. In a civil case the only 
consequence is that decree «ill be given .against the defender. 
In a ciiminal process, C. is punished by sentence of l-'iigitation 
(q. V.). 'I'lie equivalent term in Knglish law is Default (q. v.). 
See Decree in Auspnce. 

Couttlar'ia.an extinct genus of Pteropodousniollusca, leinark- 
able for its large size as compared with living Pteiojiod.s. Speci¬ 
mens of the fossil shells of tl., of which eighty-three species aie 
enumerated by IJarrande, cliietly from Valaiozoic rocks (bcgin- 
J ning with Silurian formations), may attain a length of a foot, 
and a breadth of over an mcli. The gcims also extends into llie 
Mesozoic locks, ami seems to die out in the Lias. The shell 
is straight, tapering at the end, of four-sided foim, with its sur¬ 
faces striated. Occasionally its cavity may be divided intei- 
nally. 6‘. ernata fiom the Devonian rocks is a familiar species. 

Convallar'ia. .See Lii.v oi-- the Vai.lev. 

Oon'vent. See Monastery. 

Conven'ticle (f-it. iOiveiUhnlum, dim. of re/zr-rw/z/r) origi¬ 
nally me.ant a secret assembly of the monks of a convent, gene¬ 
rally to sccuie the election of an abbot. In its modern .sense, it 
was originally applied to the meetings of llic followeis of Wiclif, 
Ijiit came latterly to mean any .assembly for worship of those 
who departed from the Kstablishcd Church, and in tins sense is 
associated both in England and Scotland with the coarse tyranny 
of the Stuarts. 

Convention of ^Estates. In .Scotland, before the Union, 
a C. of E. of the kingdom used to Ize summoned to impose taxes 
in ai»y emergency. Tlicse conventions were formed by any 
memlzers of the three Estates of the Kingdom (q. v.) who could 
be quickly assembleil, and without the foimal citation required 
in summoning a regular Parliament, The power of the Conven- 
j tion was limited to the disposal of the special business for which 
I it was convened. Regularly the Estates could lie convened only 
by royal authority ; but when ncces.sary, they met without it, as 
i in the Convention for settling the government at the Revolution 
of iCSS. Sec Convention Pari.ia.mfnt. 

Convention of Royal Burghs. See Rorgii. 

Convention Parliament. An English Parliament con¬ 
vened without the royal authority is so called. Its acts are, 

! according to llie theory of the constitution, invalid without ratifi- 
1 cation by a Parliament convened by writ of the sovereign. The 
j Parliament which restored Charles 11 . was a C. P., so also was 
that which disposed of the crown at the Revolution of l6S8. 
'Pile acts of tliese Parliaments wete subsequently latified by a 
Parliament legally convened. See Convention oe' Estates. 

Convon'tional Obligation is, in Scotch law, an obligation 
j resulting from agreement. The ^erm is generally used in con-f 
j tradislinctum to mUHral or Ugal obligation, which arises from 
I the operation of law independently of contract. 

^ Oonyer'gent and Biver'gent Series are infinite series, 

I which in the former case, however far taken, never.rcach a cer¬ 


tain finite valne, though they may be made to differ from it by a 
quantity less than any given quantity, and which in the latter 
case may be made of greater value than any given quantity by 
taking a sufficient number of terms. i-fi-bi-t-J 
is a case of a converging series, the limiting value of which is 3 { 
I -I- 3 -P 4 -b 8 + . . . , is an example of a diverging series, 
wliicli has no limiting value, however great. 

Conversa'na, a town in llie province of Bari, S. Italy, 19 
miles S.E. of the town of Bari, has a trade in the wine, oil, flax, 
and cotton which the district pioduces. Pop. 10,000. 

Conversion (Lat. conversio) is, in logic, the transposition of 
the subject and predicate of a proposition. Universal negatives 
and jiaiticular aflnmalives are converted by simpU C. — e.g., 

‘ No A is B,’ the ,on-,vist ol which is ‘ No B is A, and * Some 
z\ is li'~ci>nvfrse, ‘Some B is A.’ Universal affirmatives are 
con veiled by C. per accUm':, Iiy changing their quantity— e.g., the 
cottverseoi ‘All A’s ate IPs’ is ‘Some B’s are A’s,’ not ‘All B's 
arc A’s,’ which would not be necessarily tnie. I’articular nega¬ 
tives are coiucried by transferring the negative from the Copula 
(q. V.) to the piredicate— eg., the convose of ‘.Some A’s are not 
B’s ’ is ‘ Some not B's are A's. ’ C., by contraposition, may be 

applied to universal afftrmauves— e.g., ‘ All A’s are B’s,’ conveist 
— ‘All not B's aie not A's.’ 

Con'vex. See Concave, 

Con.vey'ance is, in law, a deed by which a tight is either 
created, or tiansfcired, or discharged. 

Conveyancer, one whose business it is to prepare deeds of 
Conveyance (q. v.). In England the C. is geneially a barrister, 
commonly belonging to the Equity bar. In .Scotland it is gene¬ 
rally the law-jgent who prejiaies fleeds of conveyance j but there 
the term C. is often used to denote one whose special business it 
is to j'rep.are deeds, wliile ago-zz/denoles one who specially devotes 
himself to the conduct of lawsuits. (See AttuRNEV'S and S01.I- 
CITORS.) Any one may act as a C. who chooses, but so to do 
involves responsilulity. 

Conveyancing is the preparation of deeds for the transfer¬ 
ence ol pioperty. Cieat legal skill is lequired for this, there 
being certain parts in deeds, any error in wiiich is fatal to their 
validity. (Sec Substantiai.ia, Error in Essi-:NTiAt.s.) No 
clearness of ordinary language will avail in C. ; the terms 
used, to be effectual, must be legal. (.See COMMON FORMS.) 
Usually the teiiu C. is in England and in Scotland limited to 
the transference of leal (Scotch heritable) prtmerty. For Eng¬ 
land, sec Coi'YiioLn, Fee, Estate in Freehold. For 
Scotland, see Charter, Diseosition, Registration, 
Sasine. 

Oon'vict, Any one found guilty on a criminal charge may be 
so called ; but with us the tenn has come to be restricted in its 
ajjplication to those whose crime is punishable with psenal tervi, 
tuile ; a sentence which was some years ago substituted for that of 
Transporiation (q. v.). There are C. cstablisliments in various 
parts of England. In these, the C. is generally employed on 
public works, such as the breakwater, quarries, and fortress at 
I’ortland, and the works at Chatham and at Portsmouth. The 
treatment of the C. has ever been a subject of legislative difficulty; 
the difficulty being how to make the punishment sufficiently 
severe for tlic protection of the community without injuring the 
mind or body of the C. Without disputing that these are the 
ends to I)c Sought for in so far as they are consistent vrith each 
other, it may seem a little inconsistent that the law should be so 
c.areful of the mind and body of the C. sentenced to ‘ penal send- 
tude for life,’ when we consider that that sentence is the most 
severe but one which the law can give, that one being Death, It 
has been found that the negative object of doing no injury to 
mind or body was inconsistent with the prison discipline of pro¬ 
longed solitary confinement. Males as a general rule broke 
down under it at the end of about nine months; females did not 
succumb usually till the lapse of a few months more. After 
about nine months of seclusion the convicts are now associate^ 
under careful inspection, in some profitable medumical work. 
According to the I'his ty-thml tiepert on Prisons in Scotland for 
1871, 'the disposing of the prisoners for relifpoua iiutntction, 
according to the denomination to wliich they mofess to belongs 
still creates difficulties. One form of trouble was the profisndon 
of belonging to no religion; onotlier arises out of requests to bo 
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transferred from one religious register to another, the probate 
motive of such a request being usually the accomplishment of 
some scheme.’ 

CoiiTOCa'tioh was at one time applied to any assembly of 
clergy, as a diocesan synod or a provincial council. It is now 
confined to the assembly of bishops and clergy of the Anglican 
Church summoned by the mandate of the archbishop. From 
the Magna Charta to the 37 Hen. VIII., this body assessed 
itself and the clergy wliom it represented for public aids without 
parliamentary sancMon. By the celebrated Pramunientes clause, 
itdward I. and his .successors Iiad endeavoured to convene the 
proctors of the clergy in P.irli.ainent. This failed, but by the Act 
of Submission (25 Hen. Vlll. c. 19) the C. was forbidden to 
meet, confer, promulgate, or carry into execution (as regards 
canons) without llie royal licence, or to do anything conliary to 
the prerogative, the common law, statute, or custom. In 1665 
the taxation of the clergy was finally transfened by Clarendon to 
the Commons ; hence the right claimed by the clergy to vote in 
parliamentary elections, although it lias been settled since 1553 
that no member of C. can sit in Parliament. After preparing the 
Act of Uniformity the C. gradually fell into disgrace and im¬ 
potence ; and its criticisms on 'Poland, Burnet, Clarke, Whistcffi, 
and chiefly Iloadley (in the Bangoiiait controversy), led to its 
Iteing practically suspended from 1717 to 1S40. Burke said its 
function was to pay ‘ polite ecclesiastical compliments' to the 
king and then to rlissolve. Lately it has shown signs of life on 
the subscription and baptismal sponsor questions, the new lec¬ 
tionary and the ritual question, wliicli it has been considering I 
under general and special Icttcis of business issued by the crown 
in 1872. The C. of the province of Canterbury meets in St 
P.iul’s. It consists, approximately, of twenty-two deans, twenty- 
four proctors of chapters, fifty-three archdeacons, and forty-four 
proctors for the parochial clergy. Only two proctors are allowed 
for the paiocliial clergy of each diocese ; and only parsons, vic.sis, 
and perpetual curates can vote, stipcndiaty curates, deacons, an<l 
tlie laity being incapable of election. Colonial bishops do not 
appear in C. The Lower House proceeds to the election of a 
prolocutor, organum <hri or Pefertndarius, which takes place in 
the Jerusalem Chamber. Business is brouglit forward under the 
name of Gravamina or Keformanda. Important constitutional 
demands m.ay be in the foim of a petition to king or I’ailiameiit, 
and are called Articuli cleri. Tlie deliberations of the Lower 
House are ciiiefly conducted through committees, but the Synodi¬ 
cal Act requires the presence of the lower clergy in the Upper 
House. The Lower House lias no right of initiative, but it lias 
a final veto. Proxies ni.ay be used by mem bets who are not 
proctors. C. generally sits duringthe same time as Pailiameiit; 
tt is prorogued by a schedule of continuation signed by the arch¬ 
bishop, who presides in the Upper House, and intimated by the 
rolocutor to the Lower House. Tlie dignity of C. is seemed 
y various penalties of excommunicaiion contained in the canons 
of 1603. A canon of C., even when approved of by the soveieign, 
does not bind the laity, who can be bound only by an Act of Par¬ 
liament ; it, however, binds the clergy in teecclesiastica. Fornici ly 
an appeal Jay to the Upper House from the ecclesiastical courts 
in matrimonial, le.stamentary, and tithe causes. In 1S64 C. de¬ 
clared J?ssa:jrs and Revirtos heietical; it has no power to proceed 
against heretics. 

Oonvolvula'cetB, the Bindweed older, a natural order of 
Dicotyledonous plants belonging to the division CoroHiJlorie. 
Altogether about ^oo species, and fortj-six genera are known. 
Jalap is produced from the root of lixoffonium {Tpomeea) Pur^a, 
Batatas edulis is the sweet potato, and the various species of Convol¬ 
vulus (q. V.) yield important medicinal substances. The species of 
this order are abunaant in tropical countries, but rarer in cold 
ones. Most of them twine around other plants, and are fre¬ 
quently seen among weeds not far from the sea; shore. 

Coiivol'valus, a large genus of twining or trailing annual and 
perennial plants, widely distributed, typical of the order Con- 
V(dtMlaeem. Most of them have showy flowers, expanding during 
th« early part of the day, and owing to the presence of a peculiar 
resin are purgative. C. Srammonia furnishes Scammony (q. v.). 
P, disstetus abounds in hydrocyanic acid, and it is believed 
that it forms one of the species from which the * liqueur noyau' 

- is prepared. TJrere are many others which possess in a more or 
less degree the same qualities, and which are cultivated in our 
gaixleiufbr^e^auty of their flowers. C. Sre/oraW, a shrubby 


species of tbe Canary Islands, is one of those which yield rose¬ 
wood. 

Con'voy (Fr. convoyer, ‘ to conduct’), a naval and military term, 
meaning, in the former sense, a vessel or fleet appointed to>escort 
merchant ships in tbe time of war, or, during peaces to protect 
them on seas infested by pirates. In the military sense, a C. is 
a detachment of troops appointed to guard provisions, amdiuni- 
tioii, or money in the cour.se of transit. The term is also applied 
to the train of waggons laden with these stores. 

OonvtU'aionaries, an extreme sect of the Jansenists, origin¬ 
ating in France about 1730. They met in the outskirtsof Paris, 
at the tomb of one Francis, whose violent ascclidsm they imi¬ 
tated. Tlie C. pushed fanaltcir.m to fienzy, and finally ruined 
Jansenism by the absurdity of their cxces.ses. *In 1733 their 
suppiession was deciced by law; but it was many years before 
tins could be effected, 

Convul'sions, a form of disease common among children. 

It consists in violent, sudden contortions of certain muscles, 
occurs ill spasm.s, is quiie indeijendent of the will, and is accom¬ 
panied by insensibility on the pait of the sufferer. It may last 
lioiii a few minutes to some hours. C. maybe caused by inflam¬ 
mation of tlie brain or of Us meml>raiies, by a depraved condi¬ 
tion of the blood, by disease of the kidneys, when the effete 
products of tile system are not eliminated from the blood 
(ur.emic C.), or it may be due to irritability of the nervous sys¬ 
tem, produced by teething, worms in the intestines, &C. The 
treatuiciit varies with the cause. W hen the bowels arc consti¬ 
pated, an active purgative, as scammony or jalap, together with 
a cold lotion applied to the head, may prove very beneficial. If 
llic disease is caused by worms, these must be removed by pro¬ 
per remedies ; a warm bath often does good. In severe cases 
inhalation of chloroform, administered by a physician, is an 
excellent application. 

Con'way, or Aberconway, a picturesque town in theN.E. 
of Caerii.iivonsliirc, N. Wales, at the uiuutli of the Conway, 12 
miles K.N.E. of Bangor, and a station on the Chest* and Holy- 
head section of the London and North-We.stern Railway. The 
principal objects of iiitcicst are the old wall with its battlements, 
the splendid old castle, reared in 1283 by Edward I. as a de¬ 
fence against the Weisli ; the chain-lrridge, constructed by Tel¬ 
ford, and the tubular bridge, in 1S48, by Stevenson for the pro¬ 
prietors of the Chester and Holyhc.sd Railway. C. has some 
coasting trade, chiefly in slates, and a little shipbuilding; but it 
owes its lecent piospcrity mainly to the beauty of its scenery, 
which makes it a favourite summer lesort. It unites with taer- 
msivoii, Bangor, Criccielli, Nevin, and Pwelheli in returning 
one member to Parliament. Pop. (1871) 2C20. 

The river Conway (Cynir. Cyn-wy, ‘ chief water,’ the Toiso- 
bins of Ptolemy) rises in a small lake, Llyn C., on the borders 
of Merioneth, amidst rocky moors, flows in a northerly direction, 
receiving lesser tributai ies from the E. and from the Snowdon 
range on the W. Its scenery is peihaps the most romantic in 
Wales. After a course of 30 miles, it falls into Beaumaris Bay, 
in ilic Irish Se.a. The C. is navigable for ships of ino tons 10 
miles above its mouth. 

Oo'ny, the scriptural name of a mammal, the Ilyrax Syriacus 
of Syria and Palestine, usually included in a distinct order of 
mammalia— Jlyramdea —but soiiietiines classified with tbe 
rliitioccros, on account of siniiiarity in tlie molar teeth. No 
canine teeth exist; tlie lower incisors are sharp, curved, and 
glow from permanent pulps. Tlie front feet are four-toed, the 
hinder three-toed, and the toes have hoof-like nails. No 
clavicles exist. Tlie nose and cars are short, the taU is rudi¬ 
mentary, and llie placenta is deciduate and zonary. ^ These 
animals live in holes in rocks, and average rabbits in size. Tbe 
l/yrajc Capeasis of S. Africa is anotlier species. See also HyraX 
and Daman. 

Cony'za, a genus of plants of the natural order ComposUm, 
the most familiar of winch is C. squarrosa (or, as it has been 
called. Inula C.), is well known in England as Fleabane and 
Ploughman’s spikenard. TWb first name refers to the property, 
wliicii it is widely believed to possess, of driving away (leas and 
otlier insect pests. The second popular name is probably derived 
from its somewhat aromatic odour. It is a comiikon hedge plant 
in England and most parts of Europe. 
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Oo-obligrants, though each bound to a creditor for the whole 
of a debt, are liable proportionably amongst themselves; and 
anv one paying more than his share is entitled to relief from the 
rest See CONJUNCTLY AND SJtVERALI-Y, CORRKI DEIHINDI, 
Joint and Several. 

Cook, Captain James, the son of an agricultural labourer, 
was born at Marton, Yorkshire, October 27, 172S, and appren¬ 
ticed to a haberdasher at the fishing-town of Strailhs. llis cm- 
(doyment was uncongenial, but the sea was before him. After 
being employed some lime in coasting vessels, he entered the royal 
navy, in which his progress was rapid. He was employe<l to 
survey the coasts of Labrador and Newfoundland, and was after¬ 
wards commissioned by the Ibiyal Society to command an expe¬ 
dition to the Pacific. C.’s .ship was the JiitJMVvnr, and setting 
sail in heron the 26th August 176S, he succe^siveIy visited Tahiti 
or Otalieite, New Zealand, discoveicd and took possession of 
New S. Wales, sailed W. between New Guinea and Austiali.a, 
and past Java, &c., to the Cape of Good Hope, arriving in Bri¬ 
tish waters 12th June 1771. This voyage round the world was 
productive of great scientific results. In July 1772 he commanded 
the Kesvlution and Ath'euture on an expedition to the Pacific and 
Southern Oceans, from which he returned goth July 1774. Of 
this long, successful, and most interesting voyage, C. has himself 
given an aecoiinl in his Vvya^f (t/iiaiJt the S. P.’U and Hound 
the IVortd in If.M. tihips ' Roiolution’ and ‘ Adzioi/iire’ (7 vols. 
Dub. 1784). On 12th July 1776, C., in the Resolution, accom¬ 
panied by Captain Clerke in the Discorery, sailed on a vo) age 
in search of the N. W. Passage, lie proposed to discover this 
passage by making for Uehriiig’s Strait, and sailing from the 
Pacific to the .A.tlantir. Beaten back by ice, only, however, after 
making many valuable discoveries, C. n as stabbed in the bark 
by the savages on the shores of flawaii, 14th February 1779. 
See Kippis’s Life aj C. (I-ond. 1788). 

Cook'ery, the art of pieparmg for nse the vaiions ai tides 
used as food by the human family. The fiist object aimed at in 
cooking operations is to render food more e.i-y cif assimiLition 
to the humtiii .system, next it is sought to make food moie 
palatable, and C. also is concerned with the present.ition of 
food in an agreeable form. There is an almost endless diver¬ 
sity in the source.s from which the food of mankind is diawn, 
and at first appearance it might be supposed that aliment.iry 
substances are so laiied as to defy any classification or defiiii- 
tion. The art of the cook to apiiearance further complicates 
foo<l by combimng various substances, an,i so treating them as 
to present made dishes under an endless variety of giuse.s. Not¬ 
withstanding all this, the niimbei of alimentary principles is very 
limited, and some knowledge of them tends very much to sim¬ 
plify the essentials of C., and to reduce to order the chaos pre¬ 
sented by an ordinaiy C.-book. 

Under the head of Fciuu will be found a classification of the 
alimentary principles which must enter into every perfect human 
diet *0( these, the cook is concerned with, first, tlie nitrogenous 
or albuminoid substances, such as the fibrin of flesh, the albumen 
of eggs, the casein of cheese, and the gluten of flour and meal, 
anil, secondly, with the non-nitrogenous or carbonaceous elements, 
ns the fat of oils and butter, the .starch of flour and other vege¬ 
table substances, and sugar derived fiom various sources, 'ilie 
proportions in which these sulistanccs should enter into a projxir 
diet we learn from expeiience .and physiological investigation, 
and it is the function of the cook to prepare them in view of 
such knowledge in the manner least wasteful and most nutri¬ 
tious. Food is chiefly prepared by submitting it to higli heat, 
as by boiling, roasting, baking, broiling, stewing, &c. (See 
these headings, and also Bread.) The object attained in all 
cases is much the .same, but ihfTciences of flavour result fiom 
the various metliuds of preparation, which have considerable 
influence on llie sapidity and relish of food. By the action of 
heat albuminous substances arc coagulated, as in boiling an egg, 
but if this action is c.arried loo far, the aliiumen becomes hard, 
dry, and indigestible. The natural juices within n piece of meat 
aic retained in it by the rapid coagulation by higli heat of the 
albuminates on the surface sealing it up. The action of heat on 
starchy substances, such as flour, ciftisc.s the expansion and rup¬ 
ture of the starch granules, and partly changes them into a solu¬ 
ble condition, thereby rendering them fit for a.ssimilation and 
digestion. Geneinlly tissues, both animal and vegetable, are ren¬ 
dered softer or more easily masticated by the action of heat in 


cooking, and being presented to the digestive organs in a state 
of minute sutrdivision, are readily dissolved and digested. In 
the preparation of food, it is necessary to attend to the compati¬ 
bility of certain substances as to flavour and character. Ob¬ 
viously herrings and preserved fruits are mutually destructive in 
point of flavour, and onions with custard are equally incom¬ 
patible ; but there are finer shades of ditference than these, and 
it is a point of great bnt frequently overlooked importance to 
treat food so as to pieserve and develop its flavour and sapidity. 
Without the most scrupulous cleanliness this is impossible, and 
cleanliness is the first essential of good C. 

'I'liere is no art on which human health, happiness, and com¬ 
fort are more dependent than on C., and in no direction can 
greater economy and saving be exercised than in dealing with 
food. A knowledge of the e.ssenlial nature of the various articles 
of food, and of the proper method of treatment to Him them to 
the best account for the use of human beings, are of priceless 
consequence to any housewife; but sucli knowledge does not 
come, as too m.iny imagine, by a species of intuition. In respect 
of this moxt essential branch ol dome-.lic economy, British house¬ 
wives have hitherto been veiy back waul, and the geneml ame- 
lioialion of circumstances which has extended to all classes has 
too much resulted in increased wastefulness and misdirected ex- 
pcmlituie. Public attention has now been prominently drawn 
to the impoitanee of elementary knowledge of the principles of 
food and C., and atteiiipl.s aie being made m various directions 
to supply the want. A National .School of C. has been estab¬ 
lished m I.ondiiti to te.icli the cooking of meals suitable for all 
classes ol society, and throiigliout tlie chief towns aflilialed 
schools have been in.sliluted. The subject of C. is nKo receiving 
encouiageinent in eiementary schools, under the code of regu¬ 
lations in operation m connection with the Etlnc.ition Depart¬ 
ment. With aih<ancing civilisation, and increasingly artificial 
habits of Iric, a knowledge of the best mclhoiU of Heating food 
becomes daily more iiulis)iens.ible to all clusse.s. 

In his primitive state the range of man’s food was limited, 
and llis cooking opeialions necessarily siiiqile. Piohably the | 
eailiest inlialiilants of the woild lived on roots, fniits, and the 1 
products of the ch.ase, without suhmitling their food to any I 
cooking process, but at a very eaily date we find our ancestors | 
cultivated ceieals and prepared them fur food by roughly bruis- ] 
ing the grain and parching it on hot stones. Actual baking of 
bread was aKo practised in very eaily prcliistoric limes, as is 
testified by remains of b.tkcd brc.ad found among the relics of 
ancient .Swi-s lake-dwellings. The art of C. was carried to 
considerable perfection among the ancient Egyptians, and gene- 
uilly as n.'itiiiiis progiessed in civilisation, especially if accom¬ 
panied by wealth and luxury, C. was studied and carefully 
legarded in proportion. A great variety of dishes mid elaborate 
banquets of the Athenians are described in 'J'he Deipnosopkists 
of Athenams, and costly and extravagant luxuries were ^so a 
feature of Kunian life under the Empiic. Skill and resource in 
C. has been a strong point in the domestic life of the French 
ever since the middle ages; and it is not in high, elaborate, 
and expensive dishes that their chefs excel, but in the careful- 
iif'-vs, economy, and resource of their cuisine bourgeoise they are 
c-ijually de.sciving of praise and imitation, C. i» an art that 
cannot be learned from any C.-book, however practical, and the 
lecipes such books contain are .seldom suited to the means of 
any but the comparatively wealthy. Every housekeeper should 
learn liv experience as much as possible, and at least it is 
essential tint she should be able to cook all plain everyday 
articles of food exquisitely, after which in a tentative manner 
she may essay more elaborate dishes. 

Cookery, Army ,—The preparation of the food of soldiers, 
while in garri.son ox during times of peace, is not necessarily 
diflerent from_ cooking on the larM scale for hospitals, prisons, 
or other public est.al>lishmeiits. But for an army in campaign, 
the supply and proper prepaiation of food, seeing the soli&r 
' fights on his belly,' is at once of the highest import.ance, and 
often a question of much difliculty. The superintendence of the 
i.-.sue of rations, and the charge of their proper cooking, is con¬ 
fined to the medical department, but the men are themselves, as 
far as possible, instructed in the art of C., for which purooae a 
most complete school of C. is established at Aldershott. SeveMtl 
kinds_ of app.aratiis have been devised for baking and cooking 
food in the field, among which are Captain Warren’s coinpressea 
steam-cooking put, now in use in the British onay, and in. 
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Germany Beuerle’s Dampkochtopf, both based in principle on 
Papin’s digester. Steam-baking ovens have also been used in 
the autumn manoeuvres of the British army with satisfactory re¬ 
sults. The introduction of tinned meats, and of compressed 
foods and meat extracts, has put within the reach of military 
authorities a convenient means of supplying healthy and suitable 
foorl during expeditions. 

Gook'ia, a genus of plants of the natural order Aurantiarco", 
named in honour of Captain Cook. 'I’he fruit of C. punctata, 
the wantpee of China and the Indian Archipelago, is greatly 
esteemed. 

Cook, SICount, the highest mountain in New Zealand, is situ¬ 
ated in the province of Canterbury, and foiins the culminating 
point of the Soutliern Alps. Its height above the sea-level is 
13,200 feet. 

Cook’s Inlet, a gulf on the N. W. coast of N. America, terri¬ 
tory of Alaska, about 60 miles wide at its entrance, and pene¬ 
trating ?oo miles into the interior. It is named after Captain 
Cook, who ex])loicil it in lyy.S. 

Cook’s Islands. Cook’s Archipelago, Idaugaia Archi¬ 
pelago, .ind later Harvey Islands, a group oj inlands of coral 
lormation in the S. Pacific Ocean, visited by Cook in his fiist 
voyage. 'I'he parallel 20” S. jiasscs nearly through the cciilic 
of the group. The principal members of the gioup arc Aim, 
JIarvey, Mangaia, and Kaiotonga islands. Walci is sc.wce 
(except in Kaiolonga), and the iiiliabiunts arc obliged to rely 111 
part on the milk of the cocoa-jialin. Vet llie soil is tolerably 
pioductive. 'riic bread-frmt-lice and I'lsang aie particularly 
abundant. The inhabitants arc Polynesian Malay.s, like ihoac 
of the Society and Friendly Isles, and are skilled in vaiious 
manufactures. Tiicy number about 10,000, most of whom have 
been converted to Chiistiainty. 

Cooks'town, a town in the county of Tyrone, Iicland, on 
the left bank, of the Itallmdeiiy, 14 miles N. of iJiingannon. It 
consists of a single Itmg bioad stieet, crossed by a shorter one at 
right angles, anil has a small trade in linen. Po]). (1S71) 3624. 

Cook Strait divides the N. .and Middle Islands of New 
Zealand, .and is 21 miles wide at its nanowest pait. It is 
named after C.ipt.ain Cook, who discovered it in 1770. 

CooTics, 01 Coulies, fiom being originally the name of one 
of the hill-liibcs of India, passed into use in that country as 
a generic term for porteis, m<any of the tiibe being employed in 
that cap.acity in the principal town.?, in much the same way .is 
the Gallegos in Spain. Kiibserpiently the word has conic to be 
gcncr.alJy employed to dcvignale labourers .sent from India and 
China to various tropical countries, the cliief of which are Mau¬ 
ritius, the W. Indies, and portions of S. and Central America. 
A warm and prolonged eonirovcrvy has pievailed on the subject 
of the expoilation of C. On the one hanil, it was alleged that 
the C. were subjected to much cruel treatment or neglect, and 
were slaves in fact though not in name. On the other hand, it 
was contended tliat they were much better olT in the countnos to 
which they emigrated than in their native I.ands—that they were 
treated with a leasonable amount of consideration, and were on 
the whole contented and prosperou.s. The triilii probably is, tliat 
while grievous wrongs w'erc at one time inflicted upon the coolie, 
he now improves iiis ciicumslances by emigration, at all events 
to British settlements. Mr Jenkins, M.P., w-riling in 1871 on 
the condition of the C. in British Guiana, spoke of the system 
as one which, ‘ spite of its disabilities, its dilificuUics, its present 
evils, is full of piomisc ; ’ and he .-iddcd, that in his belief it ‘ can 
be made, with care, skill, and honest endeavour, not only an 
organisation of labour as successful as any hitherto attenijited, 
but one leading to almost colossal benefits ’ {The Coolie, his 
Kiehis and Wrongs, p. 367). The number of C. introduced into 
British Guiana from India in the season 1873-74 was 8299, 
besides 388 from China. The number of C. at present in the 
colony is about 55,000. In Dutch Guian.a the employment of 
C. has not long been coinnieiiccd, but in Frcncli Guiana it luis 
existed since 1S56, though the importation of C. was suspended 
for several years. The British Vice-consul at Cayenne reports 
that the C. tlicrc' are very fairly treated by their Frencli masters.' 
Most of them embrace the Roman Catholic religion, and many 
remain in the Colony ‘as free men, and become French citizens.’ 
C. brought from Jamaica h.ave recently been introduced into 


Colombia, and in Costa Rica the Importation of Chinese C. com¬ 
menced in 1873. £, Indian C. are employed in most of the British 
W. Indian Islands, as well as to a small extent in the islands 
lielonging to Franee and Denmark. The Administrator of Trim- 
dad, in ills report for 1873, slates that the total number of C. 
resident on estates in that colony at the end of the year was 
20,892. Among the 4065 who arrived during tlie year, were a 
nuinlier who had formerly served in Trinidad under indenture, 
and who had rctuiiicd thither from India, some of them paying 
their own passages. 

Sir W. Grey, Governor of Jamaica, in his report for the year 
1872-73, states the E. Indian population of the island at 
12,455, whom 5880 were serving uniler indentiue, 1418 had 
served five years under indentuie, but had not- completed ten 
years’ lesideiice, and 5>57> I'avnig completed teuyears’ residence, 
had voluntarily become colonists. RegardingVhe last class, the 
agent-general for immigration states tli.at ‘ eveiywhere through¬ 
out the country the time-expired C. may be found in comparatively 
.itlliient circuinslances.’ The iinjiortalion of Chinese C. into the 
W. Indies icceived a severe check in 1S67, through the Cliinese 
Government insisting on a return pas.sage being granted at the 
end of five years, winch was found to render the employment of 
Chme.se C. unrcmiinerativc. A Chinese official visited Culia in 
1S74 to arrange for the better tie.nment of Chinese C. employed 
in that island. 

It IS 111 Mauiitins, however, that C. are most numerous. At 
the close of 1S73 the jiopuUilion of the island was 331,782, of 
whom 215,000 wore of Indian origin. Coolie immigration to 
Mauritius began in 1834, Imt was .suspended in 1838. In Jan- 
uaiy 1842 it was resumed, iuf|uiry having shown that the imrai- 
giaiits wcic not grossly ill-lreatcd, as had been alleged. In 
1856 the outbreak of cholera caused .wolher suspension of the 
iinmigialioii, wliich was resumed in April 1857. Due regard 
being now had to maintaining a balance of the sexes, the coolie 
Iiopulalion of Mauritius is increasing. In 1S73, of the engaged 
labourers on est.ates, 5501, 01 about 8-40 pei cent., were Indian 
cicoles. The deposits in the savings-bank for Indians at tlie 
end of 1873 amounted t0;^l07,9i6. 'Ihe condition of the Indi.an 
population is spoken of by the officer adminisicringithe govern¬ 
ment as being ‘faiily piospeiou.s,’ and as showing a marked 
improvement on some preceding yeais. 

Steps arc being taken to intioducc Chine-'e C. into Cape 
Colony. In January 1S76 an agent was despatched to China 
to m.ake the iicce.ssary arraiigement.s, ilic Colonial Government 
engaging to contribute per head towards the expense. 

A system of exportation of Cliinese C., which was really 
nothing but kidnapping, was carried on for a number of years 
fiom Macao, until it was filially extinguished by tlie action of 
the Britisb, Cbincse, and Portuguese tiovernmciits in 1872-73. 
As showing what atrocities were perpctiated in carrying on this 
tinffic, it maybe mentioned that in twenty-three out of thirty- 
eight ships, the C. mutinied, and in thii teen they murdered every 
European on boanl. The C. themselves suffered still more 
Iteavily, as out of 3552 shipjicd on boaij seven vesseft, 2449 
perished from disease, fiie, and shipwreck. 

The importation of Polynesian natives into Queensland, to 
work on the sugar-estates there, lias been carried on for some 
year.s, and the same practice h.as more lecently been adopted in 
llic Fiji group. The condition of these labourers is identical 
with that of C., but they are not known l>y tliat name. Stringent 
laws were enacted by the Tmiicrial Parliament in 1868 and 1875 
to prevent the trade in ‘labour,’ as it is callcd,_ from being 
abused, and a fleet of gunboats is employed in seeing that they 
aie obeyed. 

Cooznasa'ie, the capital of the kingdom of Ashanti, 'W. 
Africa, 130 miles N.N.W. of Cape Co.ist Castle. It was for¬ 
merly walled, had wide stieets, an extensive royaFpalace, fur¬ 
nished with a cuiiotisly miseoll.ineous collection of ohjects of 
value and interest, and a strong and v.ast fortress, named the 
B.anlima. It w.as taken and burned by British troops under 
Sir Gaiticf Wolseley, Fcbuiary 1874, in the war agaiust King 
Coffee Calcalli. 

Coo'per, Sir Astley Paston, one of the greatest of British 
suigeons, was the son of th? Rev. Samuel C., rector of Brooke, 
Norfolksliire, and was born at the rectory, 23d Au^st 1768. 
He received his prarlical training under Mr Cline, ana attended 
the anatomical lectures of John Hunter. lie soon became a 


lie soon became a 
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great authority in anatomy and surgery, and filled in succession 
the posts of Professor of Anatomy in Surceons' Hall (1793), and 
surgeon to Guy’s Hospital (1800). In 1804-7, C. publish^ his 
celebrated work on Jlentia. His private practice rapidly in¬ 
creased, and in 1813, in whicli year he received the Professor¬ 
ship of Comparative Anatomy in the College of Surgeons, his 
income reached the sum of L2I,ooo. A skilful and daring 
experimenter, he attempted (1817), although unsuccessfully, the 
tying of the carotid artery and of the aorta. In 1820 C., who 
liad removed a stcatomatous tumour from the head of Gcoigc 
IV., was made a baronet, and till his death, which tookjilace 
I2th February 1841, honours poured in upon him. He filled, 
besides other posts, those of rresidenl of the College of Sur¬ 
geons (1837), and Vice-President of the Roy.il Society {1830I, 
while he was made a D C. L. of Oxford, an LL. D. of Edinburgh, 
and a member of the French Institute. His wi it mgs hi spue 
of his busy life, were numerous, and many of them, especially his 
treatise on the Atui/amji and J)isfasfs of the Bictut (1829-40), 
may be said to have revolutionised the theoiies on the suh- 
jccU of which they treat. Tlie school of Hunter w.ss fertile in 
great surgeons, but none has surpassed, if any has equalled, tiie 
brilliant and oiigiii.-il C. Sec 'J'he Life of Sir Astley C. (2 vols. 
Lond. 1842) by B. Cooper. 

Cooper, James Fenimore, one of the most popular of 
American novelists, vv.is boiu at Burlington, New Jersey, U.S., 
September 15, 1789 Educated first privately, and afterwards 
at Yale College, he entered the navy at llie age of ihiileen 
as a midshipman, and served in it for six ye.rrs. K.Llii;iig into 
private life, he mairied, and after some years of solitude he took 
the reading public of the United States by storm with liis novel 
of The Spy (1822). This was followed by a Large number of 
other fictions, all like it marked by st'oiig nationality and gieal 
powers both of narinlion and desciiption. The chief are The 
Pioneers (1822), The Pilot (1823), J.ionet Limoltt (1824), The 
Prairie (1825), The Last of the Mohuans <l 820 ). The Ped A'urrr, 
and the fVatersviteh (1S2S). Some of ihe.se, sucli as The Tiict 
and The Last of the Mohieani, were at Ic.ist ao much .idmire<l m 
Europe as in America; but wliile C. is still niiicli re<acl, espe¬ 
cially by boys, he docs not si.uid on the pcdeslal on which lie 
was placed by liis earlier adniiieis'. C. vi-itcd England in 1.827, 
and published some sketches of European society. He died at 
Coopcrstowii, New Voik, l.tlh September 1S51. C.'s daughici, 
Susan Fenimore O., liom 1S15, is an authoress of some 
mark. Her books aic chielly dcscrip'ive of counlry life. The 
chief are Rural J/ottrs (1S30), Country Rambles, cr’r. (1852), 
and Rhyme and Reason of Country L^tfe (1854). 

Cooper, Feter, an American philanthropist, was boin in 
New York, Fehruaiy 12, 1791. About 1828 he eng.aged in tlie 
business of glue and isinglass, and in 1845 he elected large mills 
in Trenton lor iron»rolling. I'lie fortune wliicli C. acquiied in 
busuies.s he has liberally used for the public good. Feeling a 
deep interest in the welfare of the working classes, lie erected 
the C." Institute in a central pait of New Yoik city. It cost 
;£'loo,ooo, and tliis building, with all its profits and rents, is 
devoted to the education of the people. It includes a free read¬ 
ing-room, school of design, galleries of art, and evening classes. 
C. is still (1S76) alive. 

Coo'perage, the art of making barrels, casks, and otlier 
vessels of wooden staves and headings, banded with hoops. 
The art early reached a state of perfection, for Pliny stales that 
such vessels were used for storing wine. Although of late years 
a large number of ingenious machines have been contrived for 
the production of casks, &c., and are employed in a few est-rblish- 
ments, yet the C. industry is practically carried on manually. 
The manufacture of tight or wet casks for liolding liquids is the 
most import&nt branch of C. The operations of the cooper con¬ 
sist in shaving and planing the Dantrig 0.1k staves to the proper 
curve, both in the direction of the length and breadth, in shaping 
them so as to be bro.idcst and bulging at the middle, and 
grarhially t.spcriiig to ilic ends, in bevelling the edges and ends, 
and in ‘ chining ’ tlie grooves to receive the Heads. The 5tave.s 
are then broiiglit together and hound with slightly coned iion 
hoops, the heads, bevel-edged and slightly ov^lcd, are driven 
into the grooves, and the bung-hole lioied. 

Oo-opera'tion. This term has come to be specially applied 
to an extension of the principles of joint-stock enterprise which 
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has taken place of recent years, (See Joint-Stocx Com¬ 
pany.) Societies ore formed, whose members subscribe a capi¬ 
tal with which to work some commercial concern, of a kind 
formerly left to individual enterprise ; the object being to share 
the profit among the members, without any expenditure of time 
and thought by the general body of them. There are, of course, 
co-operative societies whose object docs not come within the 
above definition. (Sec Bbnkfit or FRiK.NDi.y SOCIETIES, 
Buii-ding Societies.) In this article consideration is re¬ 
stricted to the scope of societies wliose design is as above stated. 
That many of these have been eminently successful, and many 
very much the reveisc, is a fact perhaps to some extent to be 
accounted for by causes which afiecl co-operative and individual 
enterprise alike ; but it is probable that the main cause of the 
dilTercnce of result is to be found in the diffeient nature of the 
undertakings. Where a business requiies special skill and 
energy to make it succeed, C. will fail. Any one, conscious of 
possessing tlie nccess,ny gifts, will rather exercise them for his 
own adv.'intage than for the advantage of a society; and it is 
vain to expect th.at a number of men, having no special ability, 
can by C. compete siicccssfiilly in a business which requires 
that, willi an individual who lias it. 'I'heii suppose, by good 
luck, tliat the right man is secured to conduct the affair, he 
is but, so to speak, llie president of a rrpuliUc liable to have 
liis plans checked and thwarted by timidity of shareholders, 
and by llic ignorance and consequent self-conceit of directors. 
The individual trader, again, is in his business an aiitoi'rat, and 
acts witli the force of one. C.an any one suppose that sucli a 
business as that of the Late Mr Brassey could have been success¬ 
fully conducted by a co-operative society, even had Mr Brassey 
lieen the miuiager of it ? When the business chosen has been 
such as any man of average ability who lias served an appren¬ 
ticeship to it may conduct, C. lias been generally successful. 
Besides suppoiting about five hundred oflicials, the profits of 
the Civil i>ervke Supply eUt-iei.i/ten of London liave been enor¬ 
mous. In Edinbiirgli, on a Iiiiinbler scale, tlie similar institution 
-the I'rofesiional and Civil Service Supply Association —con- 
tmm-.s to be very prosperous. By its .accounts for the half-year 
ending 29th Feiiiuary 1876, the profit for the h.alf-year is shown 
to be .1^41.8, los. 5d., ubile the saLarics and wages paid—in a 
sense piopt —are ^1054, 17s. .Sd., and the number of mem- 
liers has iricieascd from 1777 to 2iof. Such institutions 
cleaily ought to succeed -competent maii.igeis and sub-officials 
being easily got. By the ic,ady-moncy system on which they arc 
conducted, the honest ,aie not taxed on account of the dishonest. 
Providing their own customers, they are not obliged to inciease 
the price of articles to pay advertising. Some endeavours have 
liccn made of recent years by members of Trades Unions (q. v.), 
as opposed to capitalists, to carry on co-operative productive 
trading. These have not been successful, nor does it seem as if 
they ever could be, owing to the antagonism of the positions. 
The aim of trade-unionism is to force up the rate of wages } the 
success of C., as applied to production, depends on keeping the 
late of wages low. As co-operators the workmen are their own 
employers, and experience has shown that workmen prefer im¬ 
mediate to postponed enjoyment—high wages to profits. 

Co-or'dinates, the name of the directed quantities which 
determine the position of a point, and which constitute the great 
peculiarity of Descartes’ method of an.ilytical geometry. The 
position of a point in space requires for its determination 
three numbers, one of which, at least, must be a rectilinear 
measure. Thus, the summit of a mountain is fixed, if we know 
the number of points of the compass which it is £. or \V, 
of N., the angle of elevation, and its direct distance fVoiji us; 
or if we know how far it is N., E. (or W.), and its vertical 
height. This latter is a case of the method in question, tliese 
distances being the C. of the summit. It is obvious, howevert 
that it is requisite hefoieliand to fix three arbitrary directions, 
whicli need not be at right angles to each other, but which are 
usually so taken for convenience. Take then in the plane of 
the paper the two lines OX, OY, to represent two of these direc¬ 
tions, and snpiiose OZ not in the plane of the paper to be the thifd. 
These lines are called the axes. Take now any point P, whose 
position is to be determined with respect to these three direc¬ 
tions. Through P draw PN parallel to OY, and meeting the 
plane containing OX and OZ in N. Through Nsdraw NM par- 
allel to OZ, and meeting OX in M. MO, PN, NM, cte the C. 
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of the point P with respect to the three axes of X, Y, and Z j 
and are expressed respectively as », y, and z. If the axes be 
mutually rectangular, the C are so also, and therefore 
»» + >» + s* « ON» + PN* = OP*. 

If P He on the surface of a sphere, whose centre is at O, OP 
is constant » a suppose. Hence x* + y* + s* = o’ represents any 

point on the sphere, and 
is, therefore, called the 
equation of the sphere. 
If s =: o, tlie eouation 
becomes jr* + = o’, 

representing a circle of 
radius o, centre O, in 
the plane xy. For any 
value of y, x has two 
equal values, one posi¬ 
tive, the other negative; 
and thus the signs-hand 
- undergo an important 
extension of meaning, 
X representing not merely 
addition and subtrac- 
tion, but direction. In 
Z-' '[q flatte analytical geome¬ 

try only two axes are re¬ 
quired, and y and x are known respectively as the ordinate and 
abscissa (I.at. ‘cut off’). See Geometry, Analytical. 

The method of Polar C. has been already hinted at. By it a 
point is fixed by the length and the Direction-Cosines (q. v.) of its 
radius vector. Its most practical use is in the planetuiy theory. 

Lagrange’s Generalised C. deserve a word of notice. The C. 
represent the degrees of freedom possessed by the system whose 
motion is under consideration, and are wholly determined in 
each special case by the conditions of the problem. For each 
co-ordinate there is an equation of motion, and hence there are 
as many equations as there are C. The combination and inte¬ 
gration of these, when possible, give the complete motion of the 
system. See De Morgan’s Calculus, and Thomson and Tail’s 
Natural Philosophy, vol. i. 

Coorg, or Ourg^, a province under the government of India, 
bounded by Mysore, Malabar, and Camara, with an area of 2000 
sq. miles, and a pop. in 1872 of 168,312. Till 1S34 it was a 
native prii'cipality. It is now subdivided into fourteen executive 
districts. The country is hilly and rugged, and is clothed with 
forests, which in some places abound with sandal and other 
valuable kinds of wood. Elephants, tigers, and many varieties 
of birds and reptiles are among the fauna. Where the land is 
fertile it is generally well cultivated, and produces rice in abun¬ 
dance. A system of fortifications, having an aggregate length of 
500 miles, and consisting of a rampart and ditch, evidently very 
ancient, presents a most interesting problem to the histotical 
antiquary. 

Goo'fiy, a river of Hindustan, which has its source on the 
southern slope of the If imalayas, and after a course of 325 miles 
nearly due S., through Nepaul and Purneah, falls into the 
Ganp;cs, about midway between Patna and Moorshedabad. 

Ooot (Pu/ica), a genus of Grallatorial birds, included in the 
familv Rallida or Rails. The toes in the C. are fringed with 
broad membranous lobes, somewhat similar to those of the 
Grebes (q. v.). The C. is sometimes placed more intimately 
in the family of the GalHnulinee or waterhens. Tlte common 
C. {Fttlica atrd) occurs in Europe, N. Africa, and Asia. It is 
coloured black ; the wings have a white bar, and the forehead is 
also while. It averages from 13 to 16 inches in length, and has 
a strong, conical, straight bill. The C. flies southw.aids in winter. 
The American C. {/•'. Americana) occurs in N. America.. 

Oootelull, a town in Cavan county, Ulster, Ireland, on the 
river Coragh, 12 miles KN.E. of Cavan, has a considerable 
trade in linen. Pop. (1871) 1S51. 

Oopai'va, or Co|)ai'bs, often improperly called balsam of C., 
is obtained from incisions made in the trunk of Copai/era multi- 
yV^and other species of Copaifera, trees belonging to the Legu- 
mtsiour. sub-order Ceesalpiniee, and found chiefly in the valley 
of the Amazon. Jt consists of a resin and oil; the latter is used 
to medicine. C. somewhat resembles olive oil, has a peculiar 
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odour, and an acrid taste. It exudes so abundantly after an 
incision has been made in the tree, that as much as 12 lbs. is 
sometimes collected in a few hours. C. is a diuretic and cathartic, 
and is useful in cases of bronchitis and mucous dimharges. • 

Oo'pal, a resinous substance extensively employed in the arts. 

It is the general Mexican name for resins or mims. Mexican C. 
is, however, now derived from a species of Hymeneta, a legu¬ 
minous tree. Cop>aifera Cuibourtiana or Guibourtia copallijera 
is the source of most of the recent W. African C., though a great 
portion of the C. sent from that part of the world is (ossil-resin, 
produced, according to the late Dr Wel'witsch, by trees which 
are now extinct or only exist in a dwarfed condition. Trachy- 
lobium mossambicense has been shown by Dr Kirk to be the 
source of Zanzibar C. The valuable Animl C. of the same 
Island is, however, semi-fossil, and was probajly derived from 
the same species of tree, then existing m forests now extinct. 
The exact source of Braziii.an and Angola C. is not known, 'llie 
so-called Indian C, is the produce of Paleria fruhea. C. is also 
obtained from Madiigascar, where it is believed to be the pro¬ 
duce of Hymenaa verrucosa. All arc extensively used in making 
varnishes, lacquer, iic. 

Copal'cbi Bark, the bark of Croton pseudo-china or niveum, 
a Pluphorbiaceou.s plant, a native of the W. Indies and Mexico. 
It is used as a tonic. 

Copalm Balsam, or Copalme d’Amerique (Fr.). See 
LlQUiriAMBAR. 

Copau', a ruined city of Honduras, on the borders of Guate¬ 
mala, Central America, on a river of ilie same name, an affluent 
of the Motagua. The ruins, which extend for 2 miles along the 
banks of the C., and are about 1500 in number, include the 
remains of a temple 624 feet long, pyramidal stnictures, and 
monoliths, with sculptures and hieroglyphs identical with those 
of Palengue. 

Copar'cenery. In ICngland, when an estate of inheritance 
descends from the ancestor to two or more females, it is said to 
be an estate in C., and those to whom it descends are copar- 
ceners. Each is entitled to her distinct share, though the pro¬ 
perty remains undivided, and no benefit accrues on survivorship, 
the right of each descending to heirs. C. does also sometimes 
occur among males. See Gavelkind ; Common, Tenancy in ; 
Common Property. 

Oopart'nery. See Partnership. 

Cope (fiom the same root as cap and cape), a semicircular 
vestment worn during divine service by Roman CathoHb priest^ 
reacliing from the shoulders nearly to the feet, and open ia fron^ 
except at the top, where it is fastened by a band, clasp, or 
morse. Tliis choir, or canonical C., was, prior to the 14lh c., 
distinguished from the eappa fuviahs, a large mantle with a 
pointed hood to it, which was worn out of doors, but which was 
subsequently disused. In the 12th c. a custom arose of putting 
sleeves to the C., but Pope Innocent III., in the fourth LAeran 
Council, foibade these eappa manuata. 

Cope, Sir John, an English commander, who has obtained 
an unenviable immortality througli his surprise and defeat at 
Prestonpans b]f Prince Charles Stuart, 2ist September 1745. 
A clever song in which the defeat is celebrated survives to this 
day. C.’s * raw dragoons’ were wretched material to oppose to 
half-savage Highlanders in the first flush of their triumphant 
march from the N., and C. has perh.ips been too severely 
judged. He died Knight of the Bath and a lieutenant-general, 
28th July 1760. 

Oo'pec, a Russian copper coin, the hundredth part of a silver 
rouble, or three-eighths of a penny sterling. The C. was at first 
coined of silver. The name is connected with tfle .Russian 
word for a lance, the C. having anciently borne the effigy of St- 
George. 

Copenha'gea (Dan. KjSbenhavn, i.e., 'merchant’s haven’), 
the capital of Denmark, partly on the island of Seel (Dan. 
Sjaelland) and partly on the island of Amak or Amager, to 
the Sound, and situated so low that it has to be defended by ern* 
bankments against imindatiun.* It is divided into three parts—the 
Old Town, or W. part; the New Town, or E. part; and Chris- 
tiansliavn on Amak, connected with C. proper by the bridges 
Langebro and Knippelsbro. The channel between the Inland s 
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forms a splendid harbour. The estimated pop. for 187$ was 
216,000. C. has suffered frequently from fire, the old houses hav¬ 
ing been for the most part constructed of wood. These have, how¬ 
ever, been replaced by structures of brick or Norwegian granite. 
The city contains numerous squares, of which the finest is Kongens 
Nyton (the new King’s Market). It is central, and is adorned 
with a colossal leaden statue of Christian V., as the octagonal 
Frederik’s Dace is with an eciuestrian statute of Frederik V. 
The fortifications, once strong, nave, with the exception of the 
citadel, Frederikshavn, been dismantled. The most notable 
structures are tire Frue Kirke (Church of our Lady), the metro¬ 
politan church of the kingdom, which suffered during the bom¬ 
bardment of 1807, but has been restored, and contains some of 
tlie masterpieces of ThorwaI<Kcn ; the Trinitatis Kirke, founded 
by Christian IV., with a curious round tower ; Holincns Kirke, 
with monuments to the naval lieroes Juel and TordenjoM ; the 
palace of Christi.ansborg, of vast extent, with decoiations by 
Tborwaldsen; and the castle of Rosenborg, designed by Inigo 
Jones, and in which the regalia are kept. C. is rich in museums 
of antiquities, natural histoiy, ntimism.itics, &c. That of northern 
antiquities is peculiarly interesting. It occupies a wing of the 

E alace of Christiansborg, and contains a collection of stone and 
ronze implements, ranging from the rudest prehistoric times 
to 500 A.l>., also of articles in gold and silver to 1000 A. n., 
and specimens of Sc.'mdinavian art and manufacture to the 
present time. The Royal Museum of Natural History is rich in 
zoological and raineralogic.al specimens. Thorwaldsen s museum, 
opened in 1846, contains tlie bequest m.nde by him to the nation 
of his own works and numerous collections. The university, 
founded in 147S by Christian I., but whose constitution was re¬ 
modelled in 1788, has had among its jirofessors men of European 
teputaiion in their several departments. It is well endowed, 
has about forty professors and 1000 students, a library of 200,000 
volumes and 4000 MSS., among whicli are rich collections in 
Old Persian, Old Indian, and Old Norse. Tlie royal library, 
founded by Christian III., contains 500,000 volumes and 20,000 
MSS., among which are Rask’s Sanskrit collection. The m.snu- 
factures, which are trifling, and chiefly for home consumption, 
consist of woollens, linen, sailcloth, lenrhcr, and porcelain ; but 
C. is still the centre of all the foreign commerce of Denmark, and 
in 1874 possessed a mercliant navy of 398 vessels, with a tonnage 
of 63,118. It has railway communication with Korsor and Hel- 
singdr; regular steam communication with Kiel, Liibeck, Stettin, 
Norway, Sweden, Russia, Fiance, England, and America. About 
the middle of the 12th c. C. w<as a small fishing-village, in whose 
neighbourhood Bishop Axel (q. v.) or Absalon built a fortrcs.s 
called Axelhuus, to repress the piracy of the Bailie. In 1254 
the village, which Saxo fjramm.aticus (q.v.) c.alls Urbs Ahsa- 
lonica, then Portus Mercatorum and Casirum de J/a/ma, received 
municipal privileges, and in 1443 it became the capital of the 
kingdom. It has suffered much from sieges and bombardments, 
but its most grievous disaster was its bombardment by the British 
fleet* September 2-5, 1807. The environs of C. arc extremely 
beautiful. See E. J. Jon.as, A", und Um^ebtutgen (4th cd. Bcrl. 
1874). 

CopeFiilcan System, The, is that system wliich represents 
the sun as being in the centre of the sol.ir system, and the 
planets, of which the earth is one, as revolving round it. It is $0 
called after Copernicus (q. v.), who advocated it in his work De 
Revolutionibus Oibium, but who, it must be observed, was not 
the first founder of it, that merit being due to Fythagor.a.s (q. v.). 
The Newtonian system must be carefully distinguished from 
this, however, which Copernicus merely brought forward a.s a 
hypothesis, and tried to establish by much false logic and erro¬ 
neous conceptions. He imagined the universe to be a sphere, in 
the ccntre*of which the sun was immovably fixed. Round this 
central fire the planets revolved in circles, the proof of this being 
the famous Aristotelian dogma ihat circular motion was perfect. 
But this failed to agree with observation, and accordingly Coper¬ 
nicus wiis compelled to follow the same course as Ptolemy by 
Introducing into his sylem complex epicycles. Many of the 
arguments which he used for establishing his hypothesis could 
have bes-'.i easily turned against hipi by an intelligent advocate of 
the Ptolen^ic sysiem. Notwithstanding such defects, the De 
Rei'olutihntbus produced a powerful effect, and prepared the way 
for the discoveries of O.dileo, Kepler, and Newton. It is espe¬ 
cially valuable for the generally correct explanation of some till 
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then mysterious astronomical phenomena, e.y., the vari«tions of 
the seasons, the precession of the equinoxes, and the stationary 
and retrogressive motions of the planets. 

Oopemi'oia. See Carnahuba Palm. 

Ooper'nicua (the Latinised form of KofpernigK), NikolBii% 
a famous astronomer, was bom 19th February 1473, at Thorn, 
in Prussia. After studying medicine, philosophy, and mathe¬ 
matics, especially the last, in the University of Cracow, he pro¬ 
ceeded to Rome in 1496, where he met with the celebrated 
Regiomontanus, and where, in 1499, ho liecame Professor of 
Mathematics. On his return to Prussi.a, he entered holy orders, 
liecame a canon at Frauen burg in 1502, and occupied the re¬ 
mainder of his life in his ecclesiastical duties, in giving gratuitous 
medical advice, and in prosecuting his favourite sciences of astro¬ 
nomy and mathematics. The results of his observations led him 
to reject the Ptolemaic system of the universe, and to propose 
the one which goes by his name. (See Copernican System.) 
It was with this end in view that he prejiared his great work, 
De Oibium Cie/esliunt Rn'olutionibus, Libri vi., wliich was puli- 
lislied at Niirnberg in 1543, a few days, it is said, before his 
death (May 24). C. also wrote a woik De J^Unbus et Angulis 
Triangulomm (1522), several letters on general subjects, and a 
treatise on money. 'I'lie first biography of C., that of Gassendi 
(1654), of wliieli an English translation is given in Martin’s Bio- 
graghia Phiiosophia, formed for 2cx> years the groundwork of all 
otlierbiographies. It is only in quite recent limes that researches 
in archives h.ivc enabled us to obtain a clearer conception of C. 
and his work. Sec Prowe’s Zur Biographic det K. ('fhorn, 
1852); ami Vber das Verhdltniis des A', zh Herzog Albrecht von 
I'leiissen ('rhoin, 1855); DePatria Copernici (Thorn, i860); and 
(fber die Abkiinffisheit des A' von don Gedanken Grieeh, Philo- 
sophen tind Astrcnomeit (Tliorn, 1S65). 

Copiapo', a name applied in Chili, S. America, to a river, a 
vill.sge, a city, and a district, i. I'he river rises in the Andes, 
flows in a N. and \V. diiection, and after a course of 120 miles 
falls into the Pacific. 2. The village, Porto de C., at the mouth 
of the river, h.ss p.nrtcd with miicli of its trade to the flourishing 
seaport of Caldcia. 3. 'Hie city, capital of the province of Ata¬ 
cama, lies about 30 miles np the river from the sea, and on the 
railway between Caldera and the mining centre of Juan Godoy. 
It exports the mineral wealth of the district. In 1873 the value 
of its expoits amounted to 5,429,766 dollars, and of its imports 
to 6,315,180. Pop. (1875) 11,432. 4. The district is rich in 

silver, copper, and cobalt. It is projected to carry the railway 
in C. across the Andes and connect it with the Argentine lines. 

Co'ping, in building, the capping or covering course of a 
wall, wliich m.iy lie flat, or it may lie sloping or round, to throw 
water off. The term cops is sometimes applied to the Merlons 
(q. v.), or rising parts of battlements. 

Copland, James, an English physician and author, was 
born at Deemess, in the Orkneys, in 1792, studied at Edinburgh, 
and, after travelling in Africa to stmly epidemic diseases, settled 
in London in 1820. lie died July 12, 187a C.’s works, in¬ 
cluding his Outlines of Pathology, his Elements of Physiology, his 
essay on Pestilential Cholera, and above all lus Dictionmry of 
Practical Medhine (1830- 58), enjoy a veiy high reputation both 
at home and abro.ad. 

Copley, John Singleton, a historical painter, of Irish ex¬ 
traction, was born at Boston, America, 1737, came to England 
in 1774, was elected R.A. in 1783, and died 1815. Hia best 
works are the Death of Lord Chatham, in tlie national collection, 
and the Death of Major Pierson, which was the property of hia 
son, the late Lord Lyndhurst (q. v.). 

Copp'er is an important and widely distributed metal, and baa 
been known from early ages. At one period it was employed in 
the manufacture of articles and implements now made of iron- 
(see Bronze Age) —a fact which is accounted for by the 
occurrence of C. in the native or uncomhined condition, or in 
ores which yield the metal by very simple processes. C. wst 
called by the ancients ces or chalchos, its modem title of C. (I^t. 
Cuprum) being derived from Cyprus, an island in which fontterty 
C. was smelted by the Greeks and Romans. C. Is found In variova 
minerals, the most important of which are C, /7'zxVki(Cu(S,F^$)); 
C. glance (native sulphide of C.l, (Co,S); mcsRechite, a basic car. 
bunate of C. (CuCOjCuHaOg) ; also red C. ore (the ted oxide of 
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C), <CU| 0 ), and bkck oxide of C. (CuO). Native C. occurs 
crystallised or in veins. There is a vein of C. in the neighbour* 
hood of Lake Superior in N. America, which in some places 
is almost two feet thick. More than one-half of the total C. 
annually extracted is smelted in Great Britain, and of this about 
one-third comes from the Cornish mines. The ores raised in 
Cornwall consist for the greater part of C. pyrites. Oiying to 
the absence of coal from the neighbourhood, tliey are transported 
to S. Wales, where that mineral is abundant. The operations 
of C.'Smelting, as practised at Swansea and in the neighbourhood 
(the seat of C. industry), are complex, though their principle is 
simple. The ores after sorting are roasted on the bed of a re¬ 
verberatory furnace. Here much of the sulphur is burnt off as 
sulphurous acid, and arsenic (also frequently present in the ore) 
volatilises. The iron by this treatment is converted into ferric 
oxide (FcjOs), which subse<iuently becomes changer! to ferrous 
oxide (FcO) by the reducing gases of the furnace. The ferrous 
oxide then unites with silica, originally present in the ore, or 
which lias been added to it in the form of sand for the purpose, 
and forms a fusible slag, whilst a tolerably pure sulphide of C. 
remains (coarse metal). The fused sulphide of C. is drawn off 
from the slag and again roasted, when it loses the whole of its 
sulphur as sulphurous acid (SOg), and metallic C. remains. C. 
possesses a peculiar red colour and a bright lustre. It is malleable, 
ductile, and remarkably soft—a property which enables it to be 
hammered into various forms at ordinary temperatures. It fuses 
at a white heat, and at a very high tempci aturc volatilises as a green 
vapour. In dry air C. remains unchanged, but in piesence of mois¬ 
ture and carbonic acid, it becomes covered with a coat of basic 
carbonate. Heated in the air, its surface becomes covered with a 
film of black oxide of C. (CuO). C. is soluble with effervescence 
in nitric acid, nitrate of C., Cu(NOa)2, rennaining in solution, 
and nitric oxide, NO, escaping as a gas. Other acids do not act 
upon it at ordinary temperatures. C. forms two series of com¬ 
pounds called cupric and cuprious; these contain respectively one 
and two atoms of C. united to the same amount of aciil or electro- 
neg.ativc radical. Thus cupric sulphate has the formula CuSO^, 
cuprous sulphate CujSOi. The cupric salts are tlie most im¬ 
portant. Cupric sulphate, CuS04,5Ha0, is used by the calico 
printer, and is called blue vitriol; it has also been employed as 
a cure for the smut in wheat, and in medicine as a caustic. 
Cupric oxycliloric, CuClj,3CuO,4HsO, known in the arts as 
Srunnvici green, is employed as a pigment. Sched/s ^em is a 
cupric arsenite ; vertiigris, a basic cupric acetate. C. is largely 
employed in the arts, both in the pure slate and alloyed with 
other metals. (See Alloys.) Its salts are sometimes employed 
in medicine, and me poisonous. Small quantitie.s of C. appear 
to i>e normal constituents of certain organs—the kidneys being 
one of them. The atomic weight of C. is 63’4, and the symbol 
for its atom Cu. 

Copp'eras is the sulphate of iron or ferrous sulphate (FeSO^ 
ylljO). See Ikon, 

Oopp'ering', in shipbuilding, a term applied to tVie process of 
sheathing the bottoms and sides of wooden vessels with copper 
or an alloy, to protect them from the ravages of sea-worms, and 
to prevent, by the slow oxidation of the metal, the accumulation 
of vegetable and animal growths, which, from their abundance, 
materially impede the progress of ships. Muntz’s patent sheath¬ 
ing is composed of sixty parts of copper and forty parts of zinc. 
‘Protective* and ‘anti-fouiing’ compositions are now commonly 
applied to ships’ bottoms, but their protective power, except in 
two or three cases, is very indifferent, and a really good and 
cheap composition is still a desideratum. 

Oopp'enaiu6 River, in the N. of the old Hudson’s Bay 
territory. Dominion of Canada, rises in a small lake to the S. 
of Great Bear Lake, flows N.E. for about 110 miles to Point 
lAke, after leaving whidt it takes a northerly direction, entering 
Coronation Bay at Bloody Fall, after an entire course of some 
300 miles. It has only one tributary of any size, and is rendered 
impassable by its numerous falls and rapids. ITie C., along 
.with the Indians on its banks and a mountain range to the W., 
receives its name from the presence of copper in the district, and 
was discovered by Lieutenant llcarne in 1771. 

Oopp'erplatejPrinting. See Engravinq. 

Oop'rolitee, the name given to certain fu.ssilised substances, 
presumed to represent the petrified excrements of fishes, reptiles. 


&&, and which occur in Mesozoic and Tertiary deposits. These 
C. frequently present perfect casts of the inferior of the intestine, 
and the section may show the remains of scales, teeth, shells, &c., 
which have resisted the digestive processes. C. are chiefly com¬ 
posed of phosphate of lime, and are therefore valuable as afford¬ 
ing a capital manure for the agriculturist. In the chalk system, 
for example, beds of phospliatic concretions are met with 01 
coprolitic origin. The names ‘ fossil cones,’ ‘ bezoar stones,’ &c., 
were applied to C. in ignorance of their true nature. 

Copros'ma, a genus of shrubs belonging to the natural order 
Cimhonacea, deriving their name from their very fetid odours. 
The leaves of C. fatidissima aie used in divining the will of the 
gods by the New Zealand (Maori) priests. See Bennett’s Gather- 
mgs of a Naturalist in Australasia. ft 

Cop'tia, or Gold. Thread, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Kanunculcuett, consisting of a few species found in America, 
N.E. Asia, and one in Kussia. In America the long thread¬ 
like underground stems of C. trifoliata are used as a tonic and 
material from which a yellow dye is extracted. 

Copts (from Coptos in Upper Egypt) are a sect in Egypt 
professing a corrupt form of Cliri.siianity, who aie the direct 
descendants of the Monopliysilcs (q. v.) in Egypt, who seceded 
from the Calliollc Church when their tenets were condemned by 
tlie Council of Chalcedoir (451). The Arabian conquest ren¬ 
dered the schism irrevocable, and thus the Coptic Cnurch was 
Constituted. I'he C., however, are mucli more than the relic of 
a Christian sect ; they are the only living representatives of the 
ancient Egyptians. In numbers they do not exceed 200,000, but 
have thirteen bishops, and a patnarch (of Alexandria, who, how¬ 
ever, resides at Cairo). They have two versions of the Holy 
Scriptures—the Memphilic, in the Coptic dialect of Lower 
Egypt, and the Thebaic, in that of Upper Egypt. Tlie Scriptures 
are .-till read from these in thcii public u orship. but as the language 
is not now understood either by people or prie.sts, they are after¬ 
wards explained in the Arabic, which is their vernacular. An 
intimate relation is kept up between the C. and the Abyssinian 
Church, the Patriaich of which is always nominated by the 
Patriarch of the former. See St.vnley’s Jiastern Church, and Carl 
Abel's valuableAcy>ri'rir/i(; L'ntersHchungen{\lzx\s i.-xi.,Bcrl. 1877). 

Cop'ula (Lat. ‘band’), the logic.!! term for the word which 
joins the subject and predicate of a proposition— e.g., ‘Ciesar is 
de.id.’ H6re Caesar is the subject, dead the piedicate, and is the 
C. The sign of predication may also be made by an alteration, 
called an inflection, on the predicate— eg., ‘water flows’— ue., is 
(lowing. For the confusion to which a dim conception af the 
nature of the C. has given rise, sec Mill’s Logic, book i. eh. 4. 

Cop'y (Fr. copie, Lat. copia, ‘ plenty,’ I-crw Lat. ‘ a pattern 
or transcript,’ because it could be ‘ frequcnily’ repeated), in art, 
a work in painting, sculpture, or engraving, reproduced by one 
artist from the original design of another. A reproduction of a 
work of art, executed liy the artist himself, is called a duplicate or 
replica ; a reproduction in plaster of a work of sculpture is called 
a Cast (q. v.). 

Oop'yhold, in EngLind, is that right of tenure of land con¬ 
stituted by copy of the roll of the tenants of the lord of the 
manor. Copyholders were anciently nothing moie than villeins, 
who by giaunal eiicroacbment at hist established a customary 
right to their estates, previously held absolutely at the wiu 
of the lord of the manor. No right of C. can now be created, 
for it is requisite to the tenure that it liavc been held from 
immemorial time in virtue of cojiy of court roll. In Ireland 
there are no lands of C. tenure, but in Englmul it is by it that 
much of the land continues to be held, under relaxation of 
its more onerous tics and cotidilions. Services anciently due 
from them having mostly fallen into desuetude, a C. estate has 
become nearly equal in value to a freehold. Subsisting manorial 
rights may be commuted, and copyholds enfranchised under pro¬ 
visions of 4 nnd s Viet. c. 35, amended by sulisequent statutes. 
The tenant or lord of the C. land may compel its edfranebiae- 
ment, nnd the extinction of a chum of Henots (q. ▼.), Wlien 
either lord or tenant requires Aa enfranchisement, notice is to be 
given, and unless the sum be agreed upon, the amount is to be 
ascertained under direction of the C. Commissioners, whose 
award is to have equal foice with a deed of enfranchisement 
under the C. Acts. 
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An ordinary conveyance is ineffectuai with regard to C. land. 
The mode of transference is symbolical, like that called Resigna¬ 
tion (q. V.) in Scotland. The land is symbolically surrendered 
to the lord of the manor or his steward, who again, in the same 
way, tiansfers it to the person to whom the transfer is to be' 
made, and on the desired conditions. See Conveyancing. 

Copying Machines, a term applied in a restricted sense to 
machines for producing facsimiles of various writings. In general 
the copying machine cunstsls of a heavy metal frame fixed to or 
standing upon a table, and having above it a flat plate of the 
same size, which can be raised up and pressed down by means 
of a screw. In connection with tlie machine, a book full of 
blank tissue paper is used. A page of this is damped, the letter 
to be copied inserted underneath it, and the whole placed be¬ 
tween the plates of the press. The raovalile jilate is forcibly 
screwed down upon tlie fixed one, and by the pressure an exact 
copy of the letter is tniprcssed upon the damped page. This 
copy is, of course, reversed, but tlie paper is so thin that it can 
be read through the riglit w.ay witliout difliciilty. Specially 
thickened ink, called ‘cojiying ink,’ must be used in writing tlie 
letter in the first iiist.ince. 

Copying, in pboiography, is the name given to that branch 
of the art winch deals with the reproduction of pictures, en¬ 
gravings, maps, in.aiiit'.cripls, Stc. In einjiloying tlie camera for 
C. it is necessary, in order to avoid liaving a distoitcd image, to 
place the instrument in a perfectly horizontal position with the 
front parallel to the picture. A good diffused light should sur¬ 
round the picture, which sliould be unglazeJ and reveised. To 
secure an image with well-defined edges, a lens provided witli a 
small diaphragm should lie used. Engravings with half-tints arc 
not adapted for successful reproduction. To produce a nega¬ 
tive with perfect transparency in the shadows, an old collodion, 
mixed, if necessary, with a little dilute tincture of iodine, that 
adheres well to the glass, should be selected, and the nitrate bath 
.should be of full strength. A good negative is disliiigtiislicd by 
clear delineation of the lights and shades, witli great tlcnsity in 
the opaque jiaits. In printing tlie positives a highly-salted 
paper will yield good results, free horn the gloss which accom¬ 
panies the use of albiiiiicn, and increased intensity and brilliancy 
will follow the eniploynient of an extra strong ‘silver’ bath. 
For rich purple toning, a bath of 30 grains acetate of soda, 5 
grains carbonate of soda, and lo oz. water should be prepared 
twelve hours lieforcli.ind, and just before using add 3 grains 
chloride of gold in 2 oz. water. The l>alh works quickly when 
hot, and .slowly when cold. 

Copyright, Law of. The intangiliility of literary properly 
makes the framing and administration of laws for its protection 
peculiarly diflicult. Admitting that no one is entitled to sell 
the book or copy the picture of another without hts consent, 
there still remains the difficulty of determining whctlier or not 
one book is essentially the same as another, or whether or not 
one jlicture is essentially copied from another. 'Then questions 
arise as to tlie reasonable duration of C. of an autlior or his heirs, 
and respecting the riglits ol others to translate or abridge works. 

The L. of C. over the United Kingdom rests partly on com¬ 
mon law and partly on statute. Umler the former it has been 
decided in England that a bona fide abridgment of a book is a 
new work, and however it may injure the sale of the original, 
that it does not violate C.; ainl in the case of Kcarsley v. Carey, 
Lord Ellenborough held that a variance in form and manner was 
a variance in sulislancc. But in all abridginenls, histories, chron- 
I ologies, dictionaries, and the like, it must be left to a jury to deter- 
I mine whether a publication complained of is a servile copy and 
imitation, meant to supersede another, or an original work on the 
same subject. No one but the author or his assignee has the 
right to print or publish erij'inat notes or additions to an old 
work, though there be no C. in the main work (Carey v. Long¬ 
man, I E. li. 358). All translations are C. 

An alien author may clitain a British C. hy first publishing his 
work in England. Tlii- was so decided by Lord Chief-Justice 
Canipbtfll (Boosey v. Jeflrey), who thereby reversed the previous 
L. of C. as declared by the superior courts in the case of Boosey 
V, i’urday. * 

It has been decided liy the ITotisc of Ixirds (Jeffrey v. Boosey) 
that a foreigner has C. in a work composed and published in 
■ England, though he has only been resident in England for a 
day. C. has lieeu considered by the common law as a right 
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vested in an author or artist. But the duration^ modification, and 
mode of assignment of the right are now remilated bv the statute 
5 and 6 Viet, c, 45. After the passing of the Act, July t, 1842, 
it is provided that in every book published in the lifetime of the 
author, he and his assignee shall have C. for the term of the 
author’s life, and for seven years after his death; or, if these 
seven Years expire before the end of forty-two years from the 
date of publication, then for forty-two yeai-s. Thus, for any 
book published since the Act took effect, the C. subsists either 
for forty-two years certain, or during tlie author’s life, and seven 
years after his death. 

Regarding books published before the Act came into force, and 
of which the C. then existed, provisions are m.-ide by which the 
benefits of the Act may be secured by the author or his personal 
representative, or by the proprietor of the C. The C. of a liook 
published after the death of the author is to last for forty-two 
years from the lime of publication, and to belong to the proprie¬ 
tor of the manuscript from which it is first published and his as¬ 
signee. To prevent the .suppression of any book of importance, 
tlie judicial committee of tlie Privy Council may, on complaint, 
license a work to be republished, on such conditions as it may 
think proper. 

The C. in articles in encyclopa'dias, reviews, magazines, and 
in periodicals and setial works, is vested in the proprietors who 
shall have employed and paid ]ieisons to write them ; but the 
right to republish aiticles piilihslied first in periodical works re¬ 
verts to the author after twenty-eight yeans, to continue for the 
remainder of the term given liy tlie Act. During the twenty- 
eight years the publisher of the periodical has not the right to 
publish tile article separately, without the consent of llie author 
or of his assignee. 

A perfect copy of tlie whole of every book, and of every sub¬ 
sequent edition, with additions or alterations, is to be delivered 
within one r.-ilendar month after publication to the British 
Museum, .and within a month of demand to the officer of the 
Stationers’ Company for the following libraries: the Bodleian, the 
public Library of Ciambridge, the Advocates’ l.ibrary of Edin¬ 
burgh, and tliat of Trinity College, Dublin, or the publushcts 
may send the copies diiect to these libra tics. Non-compltance 
with this provision renders the party liable to a penalty of ,^5. 

A book of registry is to be kept at Stationers’ Hall ; the book 
to be open to the inspection of all, on payment of one shilling 
for every entry which shall be searched for or inspected, and a 
certificate of the same is to be given by the clerk, when reauired, 
on payment of five shillings ; this certificate to be received in all 
courts as prima fatie proof of the proprietorship or C. of the 
woik. No one except the proprietor of the C. is allowed to 
import into the British dominions any copy of the work re¬ 
printed abroad, under the penalty of 10, and double the value 
of every copy imported. C. is declared to be personal property 
and capable of bequest. The Act extends to every part of the 
British dominions. 

International Copyright. —By 7 and 8 Viet. c. I 3 , the Queen is 
empowered by Order in Council to direct that authors, inventors, 
&c., shall have the protection of the former Act within the British 
dominions. In accoidancc with this statute, treaties of interna¬ 
tional C. have now been carried out between the United Kingdom 
and France, Piussi.'i, Belgium, Saxony, and Sardinia. There is 
no treaty of C. between England and the U.S. of America. 

Copyright in Lectures, Letters, and the Drama. —The author or 
assignee of any lecture has the sole right of delivery, printing or 
publishing it. Printers or publishers of newspapers publishing 
lectures without leave are subject to penalties; but the Act 
does not extend to lectures delivered at colleges or schools. A 
letter is the property of him to whom it is sent, but he Is not 
legally entitled to publish or sell it without the consent of the 
writer.^ The author of any play or opera has the sole right over 
the acting of it within the British dominions 

Plngravings, Prints, Lithographs, Paintings, Drawings^ and 
Photographs are all C. It is an infringement of C. to copy an 
engraving by photograph (Gambart v. Ball in Court of Common 
Pleas, 1863). The property of designs, prints, and engravings is 
for twenty-eight years from the date of publication. 

Designs in the Man^aeturing Arts are protected by tha 
Designs Act, by which C, is given to any original design for the 
ornamenting of any article of manufacture. term of pn^ec- 
tlon varies, however, according to the nature of the manuwctule; 
It ranges from nine months to three years. 
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jym^ative C0f}tHghJ, —^Tha. C of certain works is exclusively 
vested ici the crown. The most imj^ortant of these U the Bible. 
On theprinciple of preventing a civil injury, which a court of equity 
can only redress, the Court of Chancery interferes to protect the 
owners of literary property, by issuing an injunction to restrain 
the sale of pirated copies, and an order to produce an account 
of such copies printed and sold. ^ 

The principle on which the court interferes being the protec¬ 
tion of properly, there must be a clear title in the party com¬ 
plaining, and the work must be of such a nature that damages 
might be recovered in a court of common law for pirating it; 
that is, the work must not be immoral, blasphemous, libellous, 
nor seditiims; that is, it must not be so in its general tenor. Thus 
it has been decided tliat no action can be maintained for pirating 
a virork which professes to be the Amours of a Courtesan. An 
action cannot even be maintained on a bill for printing a grossly 
immoral and indecent work. In Lawrenee v. Smith, an injunc¬ 
tion to restrain infringement of C. was refused on the ground of 
religious heterodoxy. 

Coq'uerel, the name of two French Piotestant pastors, who 
arc likely to have consiilcrable influence upon the destiny and 
doctiine of tlieir Church, The elder, Athanase Liaurent 
Oharles, bom at Tans, August 27,1795, became, after a course 
of education at Moiitauban, first, minister of tlie Reformed 
Church at Amsterdam, and subsequently (1830) at Paris. He 
was a singularly eloquent pulpit orator, but the expression of 
Rationalistic or Unitanan opinions led to the division in the 
Reformed Church which has not yet been healed, although what 
is known as the ' Orthodox party ’ is in the meantime in the 
ascendant. C., who had been a member of the Corps Legislatif, 
but had not succeeded as a politician, died January 10, 1S68. A 
collection of his sermons was published in 8 vols. (1S19-59). 
His son, Athanase Josud, known till his father's death as C. 
fils, was born at Amsterdam in 1820, and both as a theologian 
and as editor of vaiious periodicals, particularly the Nouvelle 
Kevue dt Thiologie, expressed opinions similar to those of his 
father. For his views on M. Renan’s Vie de Jesus, he was sus¬ 
pended by the Paiis Consistory in 1864. He was, however, 
enabled to resume preaching, and became the recognised head 
of the ‘Liberal’ section of the Reformed Church. He was 
equally well known as a lecturer, and as an active wiiter of 
sermons, theological treatises, and ecclesi.astical pamphlets. 
Among his works are Jean Calaset sa Famille, Ptude Ilistorique 
(1858), Lm Saint-Barlhflemy (1S60), and La Consiieme et la Foi 
(1867). C. died at Paris, 26th July 1875. 

Coquill'a Nuts, the seeds of Altalea funi/era, a palm, the 
wood of which is now exported from S. America for the sake of 
being cut and polished into button.s, knobs of umbrelLis, and 
such-like articles, which its hardness, susceptibility to polish, 
and beautiful mottled appearance make'it very suitable for. See 
Attalea. 

Ooquim'bo, a province in the N. of Chili, S. America, be¬ 
tween Alac.ama and Aconc.igua. It is one of the largest provinces 
in the state, having an area of 13,300 sq. miles, ana a pop. 
(1875) * S 7 i 4 ® 3 - C. is richly metalliferous, especially in copper, 

but the soil is barren and water is scarce, and little grain is pro¬ 
duced, though fruit abounds—in particular, grapes and figs. The 
only river of note is the Fio C,, which forms at its raouln one of 
the best harbours in Chili. The capital is La Serena (q. v.). 
C. is also the name of a small town at the mouth of the Rio C., 
on a fine bay with secure anchorage and a good depth of water. 
It is the port of La Serena, with which it is connected by rail¬ 
way, and nag a pop. of 1270. In the neighbourhood are large 
copper-smelting works. 'Phe copper exported (which goes 
chiefly to England) amounted in 1873 to 13,000 tons, valued at 
125,000. The chief imports are coal, coke, bricks, and grain. 

Coqui'to, the Chilian name for Jubaa speetabilis, a palm found 
in Chili, and the sole representative of its genus. It is one of 
the most southern American palms, existing in great abundance 
between latitudes 33* end 35*. The sweet syrup known in Chili 
os Mid d* Palma (palm-honey), is made by boiling the sap of 
this pahn to the consistence of treacle. One tree, if carerally 
dmined bv cuUmg off the crown of leaves, will yield, in the course 
of several months, before it is- exhausted, ninety gallons. The 
nuts are used in the prepaiation of sweetmeats, and by buys os 


marbles, while the leaves, trunks, &c., are used for many of tlie 
purposes to which all palms are applied. 

Oo'r^ Co're, or Oo'ri, a town of Central Italy, province of 
Vclletri, 30 miles S.E. of Rome, in a region producing wine 
and oil. Pop. 4000. It was an ancient possession of the Vol. 
scians, and one of the most iirii>ortant cities of Latium. On the 
liill on which it is built are still the interesting ruins of two 
temple.s, the one dedicated to Hercules, and the other to Castor 
and Pollux. 

Cora'cias, See Roller. 

Cor'acle, or Currach (Wei. Gael, rurach, Swed, 

karj, ‘a yawl,’ claiming affinity to Lat. carabus), a small 
oval row-boat, easily earned by one man, foinwii of a wicker¬ 
work or slender wooden fiame covered with Rather, hide, or 
other flexible waterproof material, used in S. Wales and else¬ 
where. The origin of the C. is unknown, but it is certain that 
this form of boat has come down to us from primeval timea 
Heiodotus saw skin-clad lioats on the Euphrates, and in dies- 
ney’s Expedition to the Euphrates mention is made that to this 
day the basket-work is sometimes, though larely, covered with 
leather. The ancient Scandinavians are known to have made 
voyages of discovery in similar boats, and evidence of their use 
in Scotland is found in Beilenden’s Hystory and Chrontklis oj 
Scotland, which speaks of a fishing-boat called a 'currok ’ as ‘ane 
bait of a bull hyd bound wilh na thing hot wandis.’ Less than 
a century ago the C. was to lie .seen on the Spey. On the W. 
coast of Ireland, fishing is carried on in ciirr.-ighs of a much larger 
size than usual. They consist of a light skeleton wooden frame, 
coveted over wilh tarred canvas, measuring 20 feel long by 4 
feet broad, and are capable of carrying four men, each of whom 
plies tw o short oar.s. 

Cor'acoid Bones, so called from their supposed resemblance 
to a crow’s beak (Gr. korax, ‘a crow’), in reptiles and birds form 
the chief support of the shoulder-girdle .and aim or fore-limb. In 
the monotremala or lowest mammals they also exist as distinct 
structures, but in all other mammalia as mere processes of the 
Scapula (q. v.) or shoulder-blades, under the name of C. pro¬ 
cesses. In most vertebrates below mammals, and in monotremala, 
the C. extends to and aiticiilatcs with the sternum or breastbone 
directly. In birds it is tlie great support of the wing, and forms, 
with the scapuhe, the cavity (glenoid cavity), or the head of the 
humerus or bone of the upper arm. 

Cor'ais, Adaman'tios, or Diamant Coray, as he wrote 
his name in French, llic first Hellenist of his day, was born at 
Smyrna, 27th April 174S. Having studied medicine, he letlled 
in Paris in 1788. The French Revolution fired him with the idea 
of emancipating Greece from the Tuikish yoke, and ho set him¬ 
self to inspire nis countiymen with an emulation of the glory of 
their ancestors. He published annotated editions o? many 
ancient Greek writers, and traiuslated into modern Greek Bec- 
caria's Dei Delitti e delle Pent (1S02). C. died st Parks, 6th 
April 1833. .See Bios Adamautiou Kora .'iussrapheis para fou 
iaiou (Par. 1833). Two volumes of his coriespondcnce whre 
published at Athens in 1839. 

Cor’al and Coral Islands. C., or corallum, is the name 
given to the haid structures developed in the tissues of Actinetsoa, 

I the highest class of Oielentcnite animals, 
and of which the Sea-Anemone (q. v.) or 
Actinia may be taken as the type. C. may 
be of two kinds, sclerobaw and icUrodor- 
mic. The latter is the more typical kind, 
and exists as an external covering, contain¬ 
ing the polypes or animals that secrete it. 

This variety of C. stnicture is truly secreted 
within the tissues of the polypes, being 
formed by the enderon or inner layer of the 
ectoderm (the outer tissue of the liody). 

Each polype thus manufactures a little cup 
of C., the wall of which is known as the 
theca, whilst internally the cavity bounded 
by the theca is divided into chambers or 
loculi by vertical partitions oi*septa. Some¬ 
times horizontal partitions or tabula are 
developed, and others known as dissepiments 
may also exist. A sclerodermic C. may 
readily be known on looking at it, by noticing the separate litUc 
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cups of C. structure, which Uie individuals of the C. colony 
fabricate. Of the sclerodcnnic corals, which are the chief 
htilding forms, the Madreporida or madrepores, the Astraiait 
($tar-C.), Meandrma (brain-C.), Tubiporida, or oigan-pipe C., 
&c., are familiar examples. The sclerobasie or second variety 
of C. structure exists within the organisms, and appears as a 
more or less talui central rod or axis, coated by the living polypes 
as by a ixirk. Of this kind the red C., Isit or mare’s-tnil C., the 
Gorgonia or sea-shrubs, &c., are good examples. The sclcro- 
b.isic C. is secreted by the outer surface of the polypes, and not 
ivithin their botiies. It is thus named by Dana poot-stcretion. 
The outer surface of the polypes that form the sclerobasie C. is in 
fact inverted and turned inwards, and hence the C. formed by the 
inverted outer surface comes to exist in the centre or interior of 
the living tissues. This C. forms branching, tree-like organ¬ 
isms, and from its nature bears little or no share in reef-building. 
No cups or separate C. structures for each of the polypes can be 
seen on inspecting a sclerobasie C. C. is not always, however, 
represented by such definite structures as denoted by the preceding 
remarks. Sometimes, as in Alcyonaria —of which Alcyonium 
(q. v.) is a good example—a sclerodermic corallum exists in the 
A)rm of detached, fu.siform, calc.areous spicula or needle-like 
bodies, and the same may be said of the C. secretion of forms i 
allied to our Sea-Anenioiits (q. v.). C. may also be of horny 
consistence, as in Gorgonidee, or partly horny and partly limy, as 
in Isis, 

Corals require for their life two great conditions—a tempera¬ 
ture of sea not less than 66° Kahr., and a depth not greater than 
from 15 to 30 fathoms. A belt of about 1800 miles on each side 
of the equator maiks the zone oi distribution of corals. The 
red C. (Corailium rubrum) is found in the Mediterranean Sea, 
in depths of from 25 to 50 feet, and lower. It appears as a 
branening sclerobasie organism, each of the little polype^ which 
comprise it having eight fringed tentacles. It is fished for by 
means of nets, and fetches high price.s for its finer qualities. 
Its susc^tibihty of a high polish, its hardness and led colour, are 
the chief characters whicli give red C. its high value. 

No C. reefs exist on the W. coast of Afiica or in America, 
but on the Australian coasts, E. African coasts. Red Sea, Persian 
Gulf, Indian Ocean, all Polynesia, W. Indie.s, and Florida, they 
occur in immense numbers. The theory of C. reefs put forwaid 
in 1845 by Mr Darwin is that now universally accepted as ex¬ 
planatory of the erection of C. islands. A fringing reef is the first 
stage of erection, this reef fringing the shores of the land at a 
depth (IS to 30 fathoms) suitable for the polypes. If the land 
begins to sink or subside, the lower corals are carried out of 
their depth and die, whilst those at the top Iniiid upwards at a 
rate corresponding to the subsidence. Thus a barrier reef is 
formed, which encloses a sheet or belt of water lietween it and 
the original land. If the barrier reef sink in its turn, an atoll 
or lagoon reef (the perfect form of C. island) is produced— 
this latter appearing as a circular ring of C., enclosing a lake 
or laj|oon which communicates with tlie outer sea by a break 
in the C. ring. Darwin’s theory is thus wholly dependent on 
thtf phenomena of the subsidence of land ; and his views have 
padually and surely supplanted tlie old ideas that the C. polypes 
began at the bottom of the ocean and built upwards, since it has 
been shown that they can live in limited depths of sea only. A 
depth of 200 feet is about the maximum depth at which reef- 
budding corals can live. Some C. reefs are of large size. 
The great barrier reef on the N. E. coast of Australia runs unin¬ 
terruptedly for a length of more than 1000 miles, and other 
reefs and atolls are proportionately huge. Different corals inhabit 
different parts of a reef. The foundation appears to be formed 
by Asiraas, which live at about 6 fathoms depth. To these 
sucsxei Meandrinas and Parites ; the upper parts and summit of 
the reef beifig formed by Madrepores, Mtllepores, and Gorgonida, 
The reader may with advantage consult Darwin’s work on C. 
Reefs, and also Dr James D. Dana’s Corals and Coral Islands 
(« 875 )- 

Ooral-Berry, an American name for Symfkornearpus vul- 
gans. 

^ Cor'alliu, a red colouring matter, first obtained in 1861 by the 
German chemists Kolbe ami Schmitt, by healing phenol with 
sulphuric and oxalic acids, and now extensively prepared as a 
commercial product, under the names of Aurin or yellow C., 
and Peonin or red C. The constitution oif these dyes is coin- 
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plex and slightly different Aurin yields peonin on bein^ heated 
with alcoholic ammonia. Yellow C. forms a stable lime-lake 
with excess of lime, and is employed largely by paperstainera. 
Red C. is much used for printing fabrics and dyeing wool, but 
the colour fades into yellow in contact with acids, unless an 
alkaline body be mixed with the dye. By the use of calcined 
magnesia in an alcoholic or aqueous solution of red C., a rich 
and dufeble Turkey red is obtained. 

Cor'aUiue and GorsiUine Crag. The name C., often 
erroneously supposed to denote Coral (q. v.), is now restricted, 
and applied in zoology to indicate various kinds of Polyzoa, or 
lower molluscan animals. Of these forms, the bull’s-horn C, 
(Scruparia cketata), the snake-head C. (Astea anguina), the coat- 
of-mail C. (Gemellaria lorieata), the shepherd’s-purse C. (No¬ 
lamia bursaria), and the bird’s-head C. (Bugula avicularia) are 
familiar examples. The C. C. is a deposit belonging to the 
Pliocene peritKi, averaging from 20 to 50 feet in thickness, 
and deriving its name from the abundance of its fossil ‘ corallines’ 
or Polyzoa (q. v.). This deposit is well developed in Suffolk, 
and of its polyzoa the genera Cellepora, Theonoa, and Pascieuta- 
rta are familiar examples. Many marine molluscs (about 350 
spcciea) and cchinoderms also occur in the C. C. 

Coral Bag, a formation belonging to the middle Oolite or 
Juras series (d/rresw) of rocks, and consisting of from 150 to 
250 feet of limestone, lying above the Oxiord clay. It derives 
its name from tlie number of fossil corals found in it, these 
fossils belonging to sucii genera as Isastreea, Thamnaslrtta, 
Stylina, and 7’Aeeosmitia. In Oxfoidshiie and Wiitsliire tliis 
deposit may be typically seen. Almiidam inollusca, ecliiuodeims, 
and a few fish remains occur in the C. R. 

Coral Boot, tlie common name for Coralhrhiza, tlluugh 
sometimes applied to Denlaria bulbifera. 

Coral Sea is that poilion of the S. Pacific included between 
Australia, New Guinea, tlie New Ilcbiides, and the 29th 
pniallel of S. latitude. It derives its ii.ame from tlie coral reefs 
with which it abounds, and which, in the opinion of Dana 
(Corals and Coral Islands), indicate a sulisidcnee of the land of 
more than 2000 feet. Sec Niiw Caledonia. 

Coral Tree, or Coral Flower, the common name for 
Erythrina (r(. v.). The Coral Plant is Jatropha multifida. 

Cor Anglais, a species of bass oboe, not now used in the 
orchestra. 

Cora'to, a town in the S. of Italy, province of Terra de Bari, 
25 miles W. of Bari. It has some fine churches and convents, 
and a trade in wine, oil, and southern fruits. Pop. 24,600. 

CorTael (Fr. eorbeille, ‘a basket’), in Gothic architecture, a 
projecting bracket, sometimes in the fonu of a basket, but often 
variously sculptured, wliich supports a superincumbent weight 
or receives the spring of an arch. A row of corbels supjjort- 
iiig a battlement, parapet, or cornice is called a C.-table, See 
Bracket, Console, Modilhon. 

OorTbie, Corby, or Corbeau (I-at. eorvus, * a raven in 
heraldry, licars its etymological meaning. 

Corbie-Steps, or Crow-Steps (P'r. corbeau, Lat, eotvus), 
in architCLturc, steps up the sides of a gable. This picturesque 
finish to the end wall, as it narrows along with the slope of the 
roof, is frequently to be met with in old houses, especially in 
Flanders, Holland, Germany, and Scfitland, The popular notion 
is that the steps are meant for the crows. The top step is called 
tlie crow-stone. 

Cor'eborus, a genus of plants of ilic lime-tree order ( Ti/i- 
ace/e), containing between forty and fifty species, inhabitants of 
both bemis^here.s, but generally not found far from the tropics. 
C. capsularis, an annual Asiatic plant, and C. ohtorius, a closely 
allied species, both much cultivated in India, yield the fibre 
so well known as lute (q. v.), and the fibre used in making 
Gunny Bags (q. v.h C. olUorius—fSxt Corttte fotaglre of the 
P'rench gardens, now naturalised in all parts of tne tropics, ai^ 
as far N. as the Mediterranean—is sometimes called tM yetdt 
mallow, from being much cultivated for the sake of its tender 
shoots as a potherb by the Jews of Syria and the East gene¬ 
rally. C. capsularis (sometimes also called' Chinese hemp, 
owing to its being extensively cultivated in China) it used abo 
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for the same purpose. The leaves of C. siliquotus of the W. 
Indies and tropical America are used by the negroes in the 
former islands and by the inhabitants of the Isthmus of Panama 
for making an infused beverage called it, and, as the name would 
Indicate, used as a substitute for tea. 

Oor'dag^, a nautical term applied to the running rigging of a 
ship, as distinguished from the standing rigging, and also to the 
store of ropes kept in reserve. • 

Oor’day d’Armane, Mariane Charlotte, born at St 
Saturnin in 1768, tlic second daugliter of a poor noldeman, passed 
much of her youth in a monastery at Caen. Site studied Kousseau 
and Plutarch incessantly. Caen became a retreat for the Giron¬ 
dists when they were expelled from the Convention. Excited 
by their tales of blood, and by tlie murder of Colonel de Bel- 
tiince, C. took the resolution of striking a 1>low for the peace of 
her counliy, and, with an introduction from Barbaroux, went to 
I’aris al<me. After several days’ watcliing, she was admitted to 
an audience with Marat, whom site killed by a stroke of her 
knife as he sat in his bath. She confessed and justified her 
crime on grounds of patriotism, anti died on the scaffold, with 
great courage ami serenity, on lytli July 1793. 

Cordeliers (‘ wearers of the knotted cord ’) was the French 
name for the strictest bianch of tlic Franciscans. The name 
received a new significance during llie Revolution in 1790, when 
it was given to the club of Danton, Camille Desmoulins, Maiat, 
and Hebert, which met in a Franciscan monasleiy. 

Cord-Orass (S/>ar/,’>ta), a genus of grasses, of which one 
species {S. strutn), a native of tlic muddy salt marshes of llie E. 
and S.E. coasts of h.ngland, is used for making ropes. Else¬ 
where it is rare. 

Cor'dia, a genus of plants comprising nearly all of the Car- 
diaeea (q. v.), and containing upwards of iSo species, mostly 
trees or shrubs. The fruits of C. lattfolia and C. Myxa of India 
are succulent, iniicilaginou'i, and emollient, and are accordingly 
eaten. Under the name of Sebestens or Sebesten-plum they 
have been employed in chest-complaints as pectoral medicines, 
a use to which those of C. Abyisintca tWanzey) are also applied in 
Abyssinia, Those of C. (yarronia) rctundtjolia are used to 
fatten cattle. The bark of C. Myxa is used in India as a tonic, 
and for m.'iking astringent gargles. Its wood is said to have 
been tliat employed by the Egyptians to iniikc their mummy 
cases. That of C. Kumphii is brown veined with black, and 
smells of musk. From C. Get ascanthus is obtained the dark- 
brown-veined and fine-grained timber known in commerce ns 
Spanish elm. Prince wood, or BoU de Ckypre of the \V. Indies. 
Anacuhuile wood, imported a few years ago as a tonic, &c., is 
obtained from C. Boitsieri, 

Oordia'ceee, a tribe or sub-order of Boraginaceee, though 
sometimes described ns a separate order of plants. There are 
about 200 species known, natives chiefly of the tropics of the 
Old and New Worlds, and distributed over about twelve genera, 
but most of these liave been delegated to the genus Cordui 
(q. V.). 

Oor'diceps, a genus of Fungi (q. v.) which grows on dead 
leaves, decaying branches, ergoted seeds, and upon the pupse 
and larvee of insects. C. Roberlsii grows upon the caterpillars of 
a species of New Zealand Hepialus. One species .attacks wasps 
in the W. Indies, and attains a considerable size before the 
insect dies. The Chinese sell C. Sinensis in little bundles, under 
the belief that it is a drug possessing medicinal properties. See 
Ergot. 

Cordille'ras, a word applied by the Spaniards of America 
to mountain chains, and formed from a root meaning a string or 
rope. The C. of S. America form part of the Andes (q. v.), and 
those of Central America extend from the Isthmus of Panama 
northward through Mexico to the borders of the United States. 

Oor'don (Fr. eerdon, 'a line, a girdle’), in military language, 
is a line of troops drawn round a town or district, sufficient to pre¬ 
vent ingress or egress, if requisite. If the sentries so placed are 
I intended as a precaution against some contagious disease, tiiey 
I are called a C. sanilaire. In fortification, the term means the 
coping of the escarp or inner wall of a ditch, which is iisunlly 
[ tounMd in front, and projects about a foot over the masonry. 


Oor'dovs, or Oot'doba, the cmital of the province of C., 
Spain, on the right bank of the Ciuadalquiver, which is here 
crossed by a Moorish bridge of fifteen arches, 6 $ miles N.E. of 
Seville. Its wall, also Moorish, is pierced by thirteen gates, of 
which that named Puente consists of a fine arch supported by 
four Doric pillars. There are numerous larm squares, and many 
of the houses possess marble porches, and have sparkiing foun¬ 
tains ill their courta The streets, however, are narrow and 
fillliy. The cathcrdral, originally a mosque, and occupying the 
site of a Roman temple of Janus, is the finest in Spam, and is 
famous for its ‘ foiest ’ of marble, jasper, and porphyry pillars, 
of which there arc still 850. The bishop’s palace, now abraded 
into stables, the churches of San Hipolito, of Santa Marina, 
of San Salvador, with some monastic buildings, are the other 
most remarkatile structures. '1 he manufacture^ once impor¬ 
tant, have much fallen off. They consist of p^er, «lk-stuffs, 
hats, silver-work, and the leather known from C. as Cordovan. 
Since the opening of the railway, however, to Seville and Cadiz, 
the commerce of the city has begun to increase. Pop. 41,963, 

C. was founded by the Consul Marcellus (b.c. 152). Under the 
Romans it was the greatest and most flourishing city in Spain, 
and the seat of the supreme tribunal for Baetica. In the 6lh c. 
it became the see of a Visigothic bishop, and from 716 was the 
capital of the Moslem power in the Penin.sula. It reached the 
height of its prosperity in the time of the Califs Abd-ur-Rahman 
III. and IV., when it is said (doubtless with exaggeration) to 
have been upwards of 20 miles in circumference, to have had 
200,cxx> houses, and i.ooo.cxxi inhabitants. At that time it 
posessed a famous Moslem university, 80 public schools, a lib¬ 
rary of 600,000 vols, 600 mosques, 900 public l>ath.s, and many 
splendid palaces. Its greatness gradually declined after its con¬ 
quest by Ferdinand 111 . of Castile in 1236. The Senecas, father 
and son, Lucan the poet, and Averroes were all natives of C. 

Cordova, the capital of the province of C, Argentine Re- 
pulilic, lies in a beautiful valley on the Primero, an aflluent ot 
the Parana. It has a cathedral, a trade in hides and wool, and 
was long the residence of a bisliop. Pop. (1869) 28,523. The 
proviticeof C., in the heart of the republic, has an area of 58,997 
sq. miles; pop. (1869) 210,508. It abounds in excellent pas¬ 
turage, and cattle and .sheep arc reared in great numbers. 

Oor'dovan, Spanish leather, or cord wain, made of goatskins 
tanned and dressed, and used in the finer kinds of boot and shoe 
making, as well as in bookbinding. It was originally manu¬ 
factured by the Moors at Cordova, hence the name. 'Phe same 
fact explains why shoemakers are called cordwainers. 

Core'a (called by the natives Tsjo-sjSn, by the Chinese ICaoli, 
whence tlie Japanese Xorai, the origin of our form, Corea), a king¬ 
dom of Eastern Asia, under the suzerainty of China, bounded 
N. by Manchuria, E. by the Sea of Japan, S. by the Strait of 
Corea, and W. by the Yellow Sea, and a neutral uninhabited 
mountainous district, separating it on the N.W. from the Chinese 
provinces of Shing-king and Liao-tong. It is pcninsidar in 
form, and has numerous groups of islands belonging to it in iJje 
Yellow Sea and the Strait of Corea, of which the largest ii 
Quclpnert. Area, 91,400 sq. miles; pop. estimated at from 
7,500,000 to 9,000,000. C. IS divided into eiglit provinces; its 
capital is Han-yang. A mountain chain traverses the penin¬ 
sula through its entire length, covered in part with dense forests, 
and fairly fei tile, especially on its western slope, which is well 
watered. The rivers, from the conformation of the land, are 
small, the chief of them being tlie P’ing Jang and the Han. 
The climate is excessively hot in summer and cold in winter, 
and the rainfall is excessive. Agriculture is not in an advanced 
condition; but the S. produces in abundance wheat, cotton, rice, 
millet, and hemp, and barley is grown in the N. , The rice, 
which forms thejprincipal food of tlie inhabitants, is inferior to 
that of Japan. Paper and ginseng arc exchanged with the Chi- 
ne.se. The former manufacture is important, paper entering into 
the construction of liats, umbrellas, clothing, &c. Corean sabres 
and poniards are much prized in Eastern Asia, the natives being 
skilled workers in metals. 

The Coreans are of the Turanian stock, and speak a poly¬ 
syllabic language of great pfirity, but becoming gradually cor¬ 
rupted by an infusion of Chinese words. The Chinese chanucter 
is generally used in writing. The religion resembles that of 
China, but there arc numerous Buddhists. C. studiously pro* 
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liibits intercourse with other nations, with the exception of the 
Chinese anti Japanese. That with the former is limited to the 
annual emb<-issy, and to periodical fairs at the ' Gate-town,’ near 
Fdng-hwang, in Manchuria, while the Japanese are allowed to 
trade only at the single port of Fu-tsclian. Recently there have 
been disputes between tlic Coreans and the Japanese, and in 
1875 the latter threatened to invade the country. In 1592 
Christianity was introduced into C. through Christian converts 
fiom Japan. Jesuit missionaiies established themselves in 1784 ; 
some French missionaries obtained a footing in 1835, and conti¬ 
nued to proselytise with much success till 1866, when nine of 
them were massacred. A French retaliatory invasion, and two 
American expeditions, have not succeeded in removing the oppo¬ 
sition of the Coreans to inlet course with outside nations. See 
Willi.rmson’s youmeys in N. China { 1870), and Ilutoire Ue I' J^.g- 
lise <ie Cor/e, far Ch. Dalltl, Altsswnatre Afostoliqut (Par. 1S74). 

Ooregr'onus, a genus of Teleostean fishes, included in the 
Salmon family {Salmonuhr), and distinguished by the height and 
forwaid position of the fust dorsal fin. The sc.tles are large, 
the teeth very small or rudiineniary. The pollan {C. Pollan), 
occurting in Irish loughs, such as Loughs Deig, Erne, and 
Neagh, is an example of this genus; .so aie the pmoan of Loch 
Lomond and Lochraabeii, and the ^uiyutaJ of Welsh and Cum¬ 
berland lakes. These fislies ficquenlly get the names of ‘ fresh¬ 
water hetrings’ and ‘hcriing salmon.' The white fish of N. 
America is the C. albus. 

Corell'i, Arcangelo, an Itali.an musician, was born at 
Fusignano in 1653, educated under Simonelli and Bassani, 
travelled much through Europe, where he liiniaelf and his com¬ 
positions were eveiywhere popular, and settled in Rome in 
1681. He died l8th January 1713. C. has been justly called 
the father of modern instrumental music; his liios, for violins 
and bass, with organ accompaniment, although written just two 
centuries ago, arc as fresh and bright as if composed yesterday, 
and are probably even more familiar to violin-players now than 
they were in the time of their composer. 

Oorontyn', a river of S. America, dividing 1 )ufch from British 
Guiana, ri.ses in the mountain range winch foinis the southern 
boundary of the country, flow.s in a gencial noithcily direction, 
and after a course of 300 miles falls into the Atlantic 120 miles 
1 E.S.E. of Georgetown. Its estuary at its mouth is 25 miles 
broail. The C. is navigalde for beats to wlieve it is joined by 
• the Cabalaba, 150 nnles from the sea. 

Coreop'sis (Gr. ‘ in.iiden’s eye’), a genus of American Her¬ 
baceous plants, belonging to the oidcr Compontir, containing 
several species. The flowers of C. ■vertUillata, a shrubby peicn- 
nial species, are used in N. America to dye cloth red. 

Oorfe Caatle (the Cotfesgeat of the Chronule, in allusion 
to the ‘gate’ or ‘gap’ m the ridge that runs along the penin¬ 
sula), a village in the ‘isle’ of I’urbeck, Dorsetshire, 24 miles 
E.li.E. of Dorchester. There are qiiarties of Purbeck maible in 
the vicinity, where also imiiiense quantities of potter’s clay are 
’dug for the Staffordshire potteries. Pop. (1871) 1806. From 
the reign of Elizabeth to the Reform Bill of 1832 it sent two 
members to Parliament The village grew up round the ancient 
castle, which seems to have been founded in the lotli c., though 
it is not entered in the Survey of William T. Heic Edward the 
Martyr was murdered in 979, and King John starved to death 
twenty-two of Arthur’s supporters in 1202. Here also Henry of 
Montfort was imprisoned m 127$. Lady Bankes in 16.42-lield 
the castle for six weeks agaimsl the forces of the Parliament, and 
Fairfax dismantled it in 1645. 

OoFfu (anc. Corcyrd', the most northerly of the Ionian 
island.s, ishbout 40 miles long, with a breadth varying from 3 or 
4 to about 18 miles. Area, 227 sq. miles ; pop. (1871) 72,466. 
It is rocky and mountainous—one peak, Pandokratom, rising 
more than 3000 feet above the sea. The valleys and level tracts 
are fertile, yielding oil, wine, fruii, honey, and some corn. 
Salt, produced from the marshes communicating with the sea, 
and oil are the chief articles of export Value of exports in 1873 

162,158; of imports,/,'359,80^ The tomm of C. is finely 
situated on an elevation overlooking a safe and spacious bay on 
the £. side of the island. It is the seat both of a Greek and of 
a Roman Catholic archbishop, has considerable shipbuilding, 
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and a large trade. Pop. (1871) IS1452. The University of C. 
was suppressed in 1804, when the Septinsular Republic was 
annexed to Greece. C. is also the name of a nomanhy extend¬ 
ing over the adjacent island of Pasco, and liaving an area of 
428 sq. miles, and a pop. (1870) of 96,94a ♦ 

Corian'der (Coriandrum sativum), an annual plant of the 
n.-itural order Umbellifera, is a native of Southern Europe and the 
Levant, and cultivated in this and other countries. The seeds 
or fi-uits are carminative and aromatic, and are accordingly used 
for flavouring curries and spirits, and in making comfits, &c. 

CoriaFia^ a genus of shrubs, by some considered the type of 
a sep.-unte order {Coriariace<t), consisting of eight species. It is 
most nearly allied to Ochnacett (q. v.), but its affmitms are by no 
means well understood. They are natives of the S. of Europe, 
Chili, Peru, New Zealand, and one (/*. Nepalensis) is found in 
Nepal. The fruits of the latter species, as well as those of C. 
iarmmtosa of New Ze-nland, are eaten, but the genus generally is 
regarded with susjiicion, the seeds of C. sarrnentosa (the ‘ wine- 
beiry ’ shrub) being poisonous, though the pericarp of the fruit is 
wholesome. An.agree.ible ‘wine’ is made from it, which tastes 
like that made from elder-berries. The seeds, however, cause 
convulsions and delirium, which often end fatally. Sheep are 
frequently poisoned by eating the plant. The fruit of C. myrti- 
folia, a European species, is said to have proved fatal to some 
French soldiers who partook of it in Catalonia. The leaves have 
been used to adulterate senna, and have caused tetanic con¬ 
vulsions in those who have partaken of the adulterated drug. 
They owe their poisonous properties to a glucoside called (orta- 
myrtmt. C. is also used in dyeing black. 

Coriglia'no (anc. Coriolauum), a town of Italy, province of 
Calabria Citeriore, overlooking the Gulf of Taranto, from which 
it is about 4 miles distant. It Ii.as a citadel, ciislombonse, hos¬ 
pital, and several churches and convents, and a trade in wine, 
oranges, olives, and lemons. Pop. 13,204. 

Coriu'ga, a town of British India, province of Madras, dis¬ 
trict of Godavari, at the mouth of the river C., a branch of the 
Godavari, and 290 miles N.N.E. of Madras. Its harbour is one 
of the finest on the coast. The inhabitants aie principally en¬ 
gaged ill the building and repairing of coasting vessels. Pop. 
(1870) 15,000. 

Corinn's, a Greek poetess, a native of Tanagra in Boeotia, 
flourished about the beginning of the 5th c. B.C., and was a con¬ 
temporary of Pindar, from whom she wrested at least one victory 
at the public games at Thebes. Her poems, chiefly lyrical, were 
composed in the ABolic dialect. They were collected in five 
books, hut only a few fragments remain, which may be found in 
Bergk’s Lyrici Potla Craci (Leips. 1S43). Statues were erected 
to lier in several towns of Greece. She is often spoken of under 
the surname of Afuia (‘ the fly ’). 

Cor'inth (originally Ephyra), one of the most famous cities of 
ancient Greece, stood at the S.W. extremity of the isthmus which 
connected Hellas with the Peloponnesus. Its citadel, the Aero- 
corinthus, an i.solated rock 1886 feet high, together with the 
walls which connected the city with its port, enabled C. to 
command the three passes which led from the isthmus to .the 
Peloponnesus. The city, lying at the base of this natural fortress, 
and between two important seas, soon became a great commerciaji 
centre. Tlie earliest establi.shed fact in the history of C. is iti 
conquest by the Dorians led by Alcte.s, who with his descendants 
exercised regal sway for twelve generations. The Bacchiod 
oligarchy succeeded, under whom the citv began to enlarge its 
commerce with the West, establishing colonies in Corcyra and 
Syracuse; but after lasting ninety years, this oligarchy was over* 
thrown by Cypselus, aided by the general body of the populace^ 
B.C. 65 7 i and a democratic ‘ tyranny’ followed of seventy-seven 
ears, during which C. rapidly prospered. Under Cypselus and 
is son Periander (n.c. 625-585) it formed a chain of trading 
stations on the coasts of AUtofia, Acarnania, Epirus, and Myili4 
and spread its autlinrily over the w’hole western sea; while by 
its colony of Potidma in Thrace, and its alliances with the Greek 
towns of Asia Minor and with the kings of Lydia and Egypt, it 
established its influence in the East, On the expulsion M^Peri- 
ander’s son a moderately aristocratic system was again intro¬ 
duced, and C. became a member of the PeloDonne^n league 
under the leadership of Sparta, and as such took part in the great 
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Feloponue!>ian War. Decoming jealous of the growing power of 
Sparta, C. united in b,c. 395 with other Grecian states against 
it, and in the ‘Corinthian War’ that followed (b.c. 394-387) 
suflered greatly. After the battle of Cb»roneia (B.C. 338), C. 
was held by the Macedonian kings, but as a consequence of the 
battle of Cynoscephalo! (B.C. 197), obtained its freedom, entered 
the Achaean League, of whicli it became the centre, and was 
totally destroyed by Mummms, who carried to Rome its price¬ 
less works of art (B.C. 146). A century later it was rebuilt by 
Julius Cxsar, but during the Kmpire was merely the shadow of 
its former self. St 1 ‘aul founded here a church, to which he 
addressed two epistles. In 1458 A.u. it was captured by the 
Turks, who held it, with the exception of a few years when it 
was in the possession of Venice, nil 1823. In 1858 it was de¬ 
stroyed by an earthquake, but it is now being rebuilt. It is in 
the nomarchy of Argolis and Korinthia, and had in 1870 a pop. 
of 1S62. 

Ancient C. was famous as a seat of art. Here painting is 
said to have been invented, and .statuary, especially in works of 
bronze, reached espccnal excellence. Hence statuary metal was 
known as Corinthian bra.ss. As a result of its wealth, and from 
its being a resott of traders and mariners, it acquired an evil 
fame for licentiousness. Some of the courtesans of C., as, e.g'., 
Lais, were so famous and e.stortinnate that only the richest mer¬ 
chants could venture to appioach them. 

The (Su!/ oj Corinth, or Gulf of [.epanlo (anc. Corirtthiacus 
Sinus), an inlet of the Ionian Se.i, 75 miles long, with an aveiage 
breadth of 15 miles, extending eastward through the centre of 
Greece, which it almost divides into two paits, and forming the 
N. boundary of the Morca. It is sepaiatcd from the Gulf ol 
Kgina by the Isthmus of C., which is in places not more than 5 
miles broad. Nero atlempled to unite the Ionian and Aigean 
sc.is by cutting through the isthmus, but he found the engineer¬ 
ing difhcultics insuperable. 

Corinth'ians, Spislles to the. Two were written by the 
Apostle I'aul, as i.scotiimonly .supposed, in 57-59 A. D., during tlie 
period in whicli, after leaving Corinth (Acts xviii. 18), he took 
up his residence at Kphesus (Acts xix. 1). 'Lire scope of the 
epistles is to ‘lebukc party contentions and other fanatical dis¬ 
orders, incidcnt.illy defending r.iul, as teacher of an aU-cmbi.v 
cing spiritual religion, in opposition to those who assailed his 
authority on canial grounds. It is also supposed from l Cor. 
V. 9 that he had pieviously written to the Cormlhians, but 
nothing further is known of the epistle. There is also an epistle 
to the C. by Clemens of Rome (tp v.). 

Oorinth'ian Order. .See Coi.umn. 

Coriola'nuci, Caiua or Cesnus Iffarcius, was a legendary 
hero of early Koine, whoiC surname was confeircd from the 
bravery with which ‘he chaiged the Volscian home’ at the 
capture of their chief city, Corioli. He was a proud and im¬ 
placable enemy of the commons, and for having advised, during 
a famine, that corn should not be distributed to them unless 
the tribunes were dischaigcd, he was condemned to exile. He 
joined the Volscii, and at the head of their army made suc¬ 
cessful war on Rome, and advanced to the Cluilian dyke. 
He turned a deaf ear to the entreaties of the citizens, till 

* i mother Veturia and his wife Volumnia, accompanied by the 
blest matrons of Rome, went to plead with him, when lie with¬ 
drew his army. He died in exile. The date of the legend is 
490 B.C. 

Co'rium. See Skin. 

Cork (Span, corcho, from the Lat. cor/ex) is the outer 
bark of a species of oak (Quereus subrr), a native of Southern 
Europe and of Northern Africa, and .specially abundant in 
Portugal, Spain, the South of France, and the islands of .Sar¬ 
dinia and Corsica. The cork-tree grows from 30 to 40 feet 
high, measures * or 3 feet in diameter, and surpasses all other 
trees'in the remarkable develojiment of soft cellular tissue in 
its bark, which thereby possesses a degree of compressibility and 
elasticity that renders it peculiarly fitted for many common uses. 
The C., of which the great mass of the bark is composed, is 
systematically removed every six or ten ycara—an operation 
which, singulariy enough, promotes a hardier and moie vigoi- 
otts growth of tlie tree, and leads to the prmluction of C. of 
k Ancr and closer texture. The Ant crop, taken when the tree 
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is from filleen to twenty years old, is of an inferior quality, 
being cracked, woody, and hard, and suitable for making Aoats 
for fishermen’s nets 

or for rustic garden- ^ " 
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so.rkcd in water and fl.rttcned Viy heavy weights, and to give a 
closer texture the C. is slightly chaned on the surface over a fire. 
The itn])crvioubiiess of C. to liquids, and its compressibility and 
elasticity, lender it extremely suitable for sloppei.s to bottles and 
for bungs to barrels, &-c. ; its olhei uses are mainly as inside soles 
for boots, h.it frames, lifc-preservcis, lalse limbs, mattresses, and 
the construction of lifeboats. Wiih caoutchouc it constitutes the 
kind of floorcloth called Kamptulicon, and C. chips when burned 
form Spanish black. In Spain, walls are lined with G. to over¬ 
come dampness. In the M.aiitime Kxposilion held iii Paris in 
1S75, a novelty in the shape of ‘ C. leather’ was exhibited. It 
simply consists of thin shevt-C. coveied on both sidca with linen, 
and its Kuiiabilily, as advocated by its inseiitor, M. de Berski, for 
tent-coverings and military accoutienicnts is now being tested. 
Corks for bottles are mainly made by h.ind, being cut into 
the cylindrical or tajH-nng shape from small square blocks 
by means of a bioati-bl.idcd knife, very thin and fine edged. 
Coik-cuiting is an iiiipoitant iniln.-.liv in many Spanish and 
French districts, and the corks manufaLiiired in these countries 
excel those of English make. Coik-cuiiiiig machinery, though 
in opeialion with partial success in some places, has hitherto 
failed to supersede manual labour to any great extent. . One 
machine, of peculiar consliuction, originally made by Messrs 
Hammer & Bulz of Philadtlphi.r, and piotccted by patent in 
this countiy, consists of mechanism for liansforming the bark 
into various descriptions of coiks and bungs, all the successive 
operations being conducted simultaneously at different parts of 
the machine. Cork-cutlinp, is a most wasteful process, the clip¬ 
pings and trimmings constituting 70 per cent by weight? A 
new use has lecently been found for this waste, as experimei\ls 
at Borde.niix have demonstrated that good illuminating gas may* 
be obtained from it on distillation in dose retorts. In 1873 lAe 
imports, flee of duty, into Gre.at Britain weie 6814 tons of un¬ 
manufactured C., almost all from I'oitugal, and 5,680,206 lbs. of 
manufactuied C., one-half of this quaiitiiy being French produce. 

Cork, Korker, or Korkalett, a name applied in the HigTt. 
lands of Scotland and in Shetland to a l.ichen (q. v.), Lecanora 
tartarea, which, according to Dr T.auder Lindsay, is made into a 
domestic dye ‘by macerating the powdered lichen for some weeks 
in putrid wine, with the addition of kelp or salt, and when the 
requisite crimson or purple tint is obtained, forming the paste 
into balls or lumps with lime or burnt shells, and hatfging it in 
bags to dry. When used, it is jiowdered, and then boiled in 
water with a little alum’ (Bcikeley). 

Cork, a city in the S. of Troland, province of Munster, and 
capital of the county of the same name, built partly on an 
island on the Lee, and partly on the N. and S. banks of the river, 
is distant from Dublin 165 miles by the Great Southern and 
Western Railway. Tlie site wSs originally a swamp, and known 
as Corcach-mor-Mumhan, ‘ the great marsh of Munster,’ and C. 
is still called Corcach by the Irish-speaking population. Tlte 
city has spacious streets, handsome public buudiiin, nine bridges, 
a public pwk, a Ane cemetery (after the plan of Pire-le-Chaise), 
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and the Mardyke, n splendid promenade, a mile long, and shaded 
on each side by a doable row of noble elms. Among the prui- 
cipal buildings are St Anne Shandon’s Church, with a tower 170 
feet high, the bishop's palace, and Queen’s College, the Chamber 
of Commerce, Com Exchange, Customhouse, County Club, &c. 
The harbour of C. is distinguished into the upper and lower, the 
former of wliich has quays extending nearly 5 miles, and c.in 
accommodate vessels of 600 tons. The lower harbour, formed by 
the estuary of tlie Lee, is one of the safest and most capacious 
in the empire. It contains several islands, on the largest of 
which. Great Island, is the town of Cove, now Queenstown 
(q. V.). Tlte other islands are occupied by convict and ordnance 
depots, powder magazines, and a bomb-proof artillery barrack. I n 
1873 the number of vessels that entered the port was ^451, willi 
a tonnage of 638,047, and the number that cleared was 1497, 
with a tonnage of 449,184. The principal manufactures ate 
leather, iron, glass, gloves, malt liquors, and whisky. C. ex¬ 
ports grain, live stock, linen, butter, and bacon. It has returned 
two members to Parliament since 1374. Pop. (1871) 100,318. 
The city dates from about the year 600, when St Barr or Fin- 
barr founded an abbey here. It was long held by the Danes, 
received an English gariisori and governor in 1172, but was twice 
recovered by the Irish before the close of the century', when it 
finally came under English authority. It was faithful to Eliza¬ 
beth during the insurrection of Desmond, was taken by Crom¬ 
well, and again by William III.; and since then has not been 
the scene of any important historical incident. C. is the birth¬ 
place of many notable men; the painters Barry, Butts, and Mac- 
lise, the sculptor Hogan, the antiquary Wood, and the travellers 
Hastie, Murphy, O’Leary, &c. 

Cork, a maritime county in the province of Munster, and the 
largest in Ireland, having an area of 1,849,686 acre.s. It is 
bounded N. by Limerick, E. by Tipperary and Waterford, S. by 
St George’s Channel, and W. by Kerry ; has an extreme length 
of no miles, and a bre.adth of 70. The W. part is rugged 
and mountainous; the S. and E. extremely fertile. 'I'he coast, 
bold and rocky, has numerous indentations, which furnish excel¬ 
lent harbours and roadsteads; and many islands lie along It, of 
which Cape Clear is reckoned the most .southerly point in Ire¬ 
land. The Bandon, Lee, and Blackwater, the principal rivers, 
flow eastward in parallel cour-ses, separated by oflshoot-s from 
the mountain range in the W. ; there are several lakes, but of no 
great size. The climate, thougli moist, is mild and salubrious. 
TTie soils vary much ; dairy faiming is carried on extensively, 
and the butter of C. is of superior excellence. 1 he cattle are 
small, but yield milk in abundance. The principal minerals 
are coal, occupying an area of 400 sq. miles, in the N. W. of the 
county, iron, copper, manganese, limestone and brick clay. 'I'hc 
copper-mines are the most valuable in Ireland. The principal 
manufacture is linen; there are also numerous distilleries and 
breweries, and Ashing is carricil on to a considerable extent. The 
county returns tsvo members to Parliament. Pop, (1871)517,076, 
a decrease of 27,742 since 1861, or at the rate of 5'09 per cent. 
The Roman Catholics number 467,621, or 88 15 per cent, of the 
population. From ist May 1851 to 31st March 1871, 266,678 
persons emigrated from the county and city of C. The antiqui¬ 
ties of the county are stone-circles, cromlechs, laths, caves, and 
religious houses. 'I'here are also some remains of those strong 
fortresses and towers by which the English overawed the natives 
in old times ; but perhaps the place of most pleasant and abid¬ 
ing interest to a stranger is Blarney Castle, the ancient scat of 
the M’Carthys, and famous for its ‘stone,’ whose virtues are 
deliciously described in Father Prout’s (//-pvi r of Blarnty. 

Corleo'ne, an old town of Sicily, province of Palermo, on 
a hill neae the source of the Belici, 20 miles S.E. of Alcamo. 
Convents and churches are the principal public buildings. Pop. 
> 5 . 350 . 

Corm is a fleshy underground stem, distinguished from a 
bulb by not being scaly, but only covered with thin membranes. 
It may be described as a bulb in which the scales are all solidi¬ 
fied into one mas-., or it may be regarded as ‘ a much shortened 
rhizome, consisting of a few undsareToped internodes.’ Examples 
are afforded by the crocus, arum, tulip, &c. 

Cor'menin., liouis Marie de la Haye, Vicomte de, a 
si»'te8man and jurist, was born at Pari.s, 6th January 
1788. He acquired very considerable influence during the reign 


of Louis Philippe by his knowledge of jurisprudence, and (hs 
strong common sense which lie brought to bear upon the work 
of practical administration. After the Revolution of 184S C., 
who was an advocate of universal suffrage, was made president 
of the commission which was appointed to remodel the coastitu- 
tioii. Subsequently to the coup d'itat, he was made a member 
of the Council of State and also of the lustitiiie. He wrote 
many pamphlets, and is the author of a work on the adminis- 
tialivc law of France {Droit Administratif) which has been very 
popular. His Ltudes sur les Orateurs ParUmentaires and Ac 
I.ivre dts Orateurs have leached nearly twenty editions. C. died 
at Paris, May 6, 1S68. 

Cor'moraixt (Phalocrocorax), a genus of Natatorial birds, be¬ 
longing to the family 7 'otipalmata, in which the hinder-toe is 
diiccied inwards, and united to the 
inneimost of the three front toes by 
a web or mcmliraiio. The skin of 
the throat in the C. is distensible. 

The nail of the middle toe is ser¬ 
rated. The bill is compressed and 
rounded above, the upper numdible 
being strongly hooked at its tips. 

The nostrils are of linear shape. 

These birds are widely distnbmeri 
thioughout the world, the common 
C. {P. or Graculut carl/o), and the 
green C. or Shag {P. graculus, or 
Graculut cristatus), being found in 
Britain. The common C. has black 
plumage, the feathers of the he.sd 
and neck being whitish. It is about 
33 inches long, and is a birtl of poiverftil flight, and exceedingly 
voiacious, feeding on fishes, wliich it catches with great dex¬ 
terity, often throwing the piey into the air and catching it in 
its bill so as to swallow it in a convenient manner. The green 
C. is of a gieen colour, and the fi.shing-C. (/’. sinetuit), an inha¬ 
bitant of China, is trained to catch fish for its masters. The 
name, which me.ins ‘ sea-crow,’ is partly of Latin and partly of 
Celtic origin, tor being the Lat. con’us, and mor the Welsh and 
Aimoric for ‘ sea,' allied to the Lat. mare and the Ger. meer. 

Corn (Ger. iorn, Goth, kaunt, allied to the Lat. granum), a 
term applicable to any grain, but usually apiflied to the seeds of 
Cereals (q. v.) used in making bread. In diflerent countrie.s it 
has, however, specific meanings, chiefly determined by the more 
prevalent use ol the grain to which it is applied—c.,g., in Ame¬ 
rica, by ‘C. ’ is universally understood Iiidian-C. or maize, w'hile 
in Scotland oats, and in England wheat, are more generally 
understood when the term C. is used. In the Bible it is usually 
applied to wheat— e.g., when Joseph’s brethren went down into 
Egypt ‘ to buy C.’ Broom-C. is Sorg/ium Dora ; Kaflir-C., pro¬ 
bably Sorghum sacchauxtum; goose-C., yuncus squarrosus; 
Guinea-C., Sorghum i/ulgare, a name applied in the West Indies 
to several species of /a«;V«OT-beariiig etlible grain, &c. 

Coma'cees, the Cornel or Dogwood order, a family of Dico¬ 
tyledonous trees or shrubs, raiely herbs, natives of temperate 
Europe, Asia, and America, containing in all about forty species 
and new genera, of which Cornxxs, Penthaniia, and Aueuha are 
types. The order is remaik.able for its tonic, febrifuge, and 
astringent propeities. The bark of C. florida (dogwood bark), 
and other species of C., is esteemed in the United States and 
Canada as a substitute for Cinchona (q. v.), and contains a 
similar principle, called comine. The astringent fruit of C. mat' 
alia (the Cornelian cherry) i.s known to the Turks as krania, 
who use the juice in their sherbets, and for other purposes in 
which an agreeable acid flavour is valued. The fruits of C, 
suecica are eaten, and also possess tonic properties. The seeds of 
C. sanguinea yield a fixed oil burnt in lamps. Charcoal is pre¬ 
pared from the wood, though the ‘dogwood’ from which most 
of the charcoal of the gunpowder-makers is made is Rkammes 
Frangula (Buckthorn, q. v.). Cornus Nutialiiol N.W. America 
is a very handsome shrub. There are numerous other minor uses 
to which the species of C. are applied. See Cornxa, in Treat, 
of Botany, and Blackie in Canadian Naturalist, iSto. 

Corn Aphis (ApkU granaria), a species «f aphidei or plant- 
lice, so named from its habit of feeding on the ears of Com, 
wheat, and barley, and of thus destroying the grain. The male 
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of this insect is of « dull>green coloar, the female of a yellow¬ 
ish hue. 

Ooma'ro, the name of a distinguished patrician family of 
Venice, members of which were more or less notable for four 
centuries.—Maroo O., celebrated for his eloquence, was elected 
Itoge in 1368, and completed llic conquest of Candia. Ills 
great-granddaughter, Caterina O., l)orn in 1454, manied 
Jacques Lusignan, King of Cypius, and after the death of her 
husband handed over the government of the island to her 
countrymen, and withdrew into private life. She died in 1510. 
But perhaps the most singular nienilier of the family was Lodo- 
vicO O., bom in 1.167. lie had so impaired a naturally feeble 
constitution by excess, that at forty death seemed inevitable. 
But by entirely changing his course of life, and adopting a legi- 
men of rigid temperance and of judiciously-regulated exercise, 
he lis’cd till about 100, dying in 1566 or 1569. When very old 
he published, in four successive paits, his Ducorvi delta I'tla Soina 
(Padua, 1558; new ed. Venice, 18O6), which has been trans- 
l.ited into many languages, ami even into Latin. An Knglish 
tianslation was ptildished in 1779. Oilier Coinari who merit 
notice are Giovanni I., Doge of Venice from 1625 to 1629; 
Lucrezia Elena C. Piscopia (died 16S4), famous for her 
knowledge of classics, theology, and philosophy, and whose 
writings were edited by IjaccTiiiii (I’arma, I0h»); and Qio- 1 
vanni II., elected Doge in 1709. 

Corn Beetle (Cm ujus testauns), a genus of Beetles or Coltop- 
teia (q. V ) of small size, the larvae of which fecil on wheat and 
other kinds of grain, and consequently do much harm in 
gi anaries, 

Cornbrash, a group of rock formations belonging to the 
Bath or Liwer Oolitic series, and .averaging in Dorsetshire about 
40 or 50 feet in thickness, whilst in Mid-England it is never 
more lh.in 15 feet thick. It isa nibbly iron or ferruginous lime¬ 
stone, and lies in tliin beds. It is full of fossils, the AvntUti 
tehtnata (Lanieliibraiichiata) and Nucliotita ctunuulaiis (Echino- 
derm) being the most tj pical forms. 

Com Bruiser, a machine for bruising oats and oilier giaiii 
for horses, c.ittle, slieep, and pigs, consisting of an iron frame, 
underneath which encased is a (liitid liairel, the edges of whose 
grooves are .sliarp. Tliese, when turned, press the corn against a 
resisting iron surface, and speedily biuisc it to any form desired. 

Corncrake. See Ckake. 

Cor'nea. See Eye. 

Corneille', Pierre, the first great dramatist of France, was 
the son of an inspector of waters and forest>, and was botn at 
Rouen, June 6, 1606. lie was educated by the Jesuits, ami 
began business at the local liar. An incident in his own life 
suggested to him the plot of his first comedy, Milite, which 
he wrote in 1625, and lironght out in Paris when lie came 
tliere, deserting the bar, in 1629. AAW/e, and the plays winch 
inimetiialely followed it, siuh as Clitandre, La Veuve, Sec., had 
a great run at both the Marais and the H 5 tcl de Bourgogne. 
They were marked by simplicity and neatness of style, impos¬ 
sible ingenuity of plot, and complete absence of humour, but 
theyformed a pleasing contrast tolhe pedantic conceitsof Scudery 
and Viaud, and the rough melodrama which Hardy, Mairet, 
'Tristan, Rotrou, and otheis manufactuicd, cliiefiy from Spanish 
materials. With some of the latter C. for a time co-opeiatcd at 
Richelieu's Palais-Caidinal, but quarrelling with his patron, he 
withdrew, and in 1635 produced iiis fiist liagedy, Mddle, which 
was followed in 1636 liy his masterpiece, Le Cid, founded on De 
Castro's play Las Meeedades del Cid. In Spain, liowever, tiie 
story of Campeador’s love and conquests had taken the foim of 
an historico-iomantic pageant. C. treated the suliject with 
originality, preserving unity of action, and cenliing the interest 
on the moral struggles of the principal actors. Its success was 
immense; beau eomme U Cid becoming a popular proverb. 
Next came Jieraet (founded on Livy’s story of the Horalii), 
Cintta (which develops Seneca’s brief account of the conspiracy 
against Augustus by the grandson of Pompcy, A.D. 4), and 
Fblyeuttt, a story of Christian conversion in Armenia during the 
persecution of Deciu.s. In Pombde, C. has followed and improved 
upon a portion Qi*the Pkarsalta of Lucanus; while L* MetUtur 
(1642), the most successful of his comedies, was based upon the 
plays tH Lope de Vega and Alarcon, from the fonner 01 whom 


C.’a Don Sasuht dAragon (1650) was also imitated. C. has 
been called the father of French tragedy, but his genius was very 
unequal, and among his later tragedies, (1659) was the 

only striking success. His translation of the Imiiativn 0/ Christ 
of A Kempis was much used by the Jesuits of the 17th c. 

C. died, after a peaceful domestic life, on the I.st October 1684. 
Tlic most interesting edition of C. is that by Voltaire (12 volt. 
Par. 1762); the most complete, those by Renouard (I2 vols. 
Par, 1817), Leftvre (12 vols. Par. 1824), Didot (12 vols. Par. 
1854-55), and Taschereau (Par. 7 vols. 1857-62). "rhe most 
convenient is the select edition in 2 vols. (Par. 1856), having 
tile Life of C. by Fontencllc prefixed, and some plays by C.^ 
brother, Thomas. See also the Lives of Ca by Tasciiereau 
(Par. 1829: new ed. 1855), l.ev.isseur (Par. 1343), and Guizot 
(Par. 1S52). 

Cornelius, Peter von, founder of a recent German school 
of art, was born 161J1 September 17S7, at Dusseldorf, of the 
picture gallery of which ins father was inspector. He was cate, 
fully educated in art, and at the age of miieieen was employed 
to paint the cupola of tl.e old ciiurch of Neuss with colossal 
figures in chiaroscuro, in which he displayed considerable gran¬ 
deur of conception. In l8to he removed to Frankfurt, where 
he executed a famous series of designs in illustration of Goethe’s 
Paust, and in 1811 went to Rome, where, in alliance with his 
filendsOvcrbeck, Scliadow, Schiiorr, andolheis, he devoted him¬ 
self to ihc legcncration of German art, an object which he saw 
accomplislied in his own day, and in great part tlirough his own 
iiislrumentality. The young artists specially cultivated fresco- 
p.tintmg, and C.’s frescoes the ‘Interpretation of the Dream’ 
and the * Recogmiion of the Brethren,’ from the liistory of 
Josepli, won for him the favour of King Ludwig of Bavaria, 
and a commission to decorate the new Glyplotliek at Munich, 
lie left Rome in 1819, but ins frescoes in the Glvptolbek were 
not completed till 1S30. They consist mainly of two series of 
dc.signs—one, ‘I'he Heroes,’ illustrating the chief events of 
tlie Iliad ; the otlier, ‘The Gods,’ the subjects for which were 
supplied by the Greek mythology. A ‘Last Judgment’ ill 
the I.udwigs Kirche, Munich, 64 feet liigli and 30 wide, is 
rematkable at once for its size, its grandeur of conception, and 
the severity of its style. Other works are his designs in illus¬ 
tration of the Aibelungentied and tlie Gerusalemmt Liberata of 
Tasso, the fiescoes in the con iiiors of the Pinakothek, Munich, 
illustrating the history of Christian art, and those of the Campo 
Santo, Berlin. His later years were spent chiefly in Berlin, 
where he died, 6th March 1867. See Kiegel’s C. der hfeister 
der Deutschen Materie (Ilamb. 1866 ; 2d ed. 1870), and Von E. 
P'or-ster’s Peter von C. ein Gedenkbtuh aus seiitem Ltbtn toui 
U'lrken (Berl. 1875). 

CorneliuE Ne’pos. See Nei'Os. 

Cor'nell Univer'sity, one of the most vigorous of the newly 
endowed colleges of the United States, was founded by^Ezra 
Cornell in 1868, at a cost of about ;i'i 52,000. It also received 
Government grants as a state agricultural college, amountuig, 
to 990,000 acre.s of land. C. U. is situated in Ithaca, a small 
town in the western part of New York state. The institution 
is undenominational, and aims at being national. The itudents 
to some extent combine industrial pursuits witli study. Gold- 
win Sniilli, a brilliant English scliolar and political critic, ex¬ 
patriated himself to become a professor liere.—Ezra Cornell, 
founder of the university, was bom at Westchester, New York, 
January II, 1807, and received but a slender education—a cir¬ 
cumstance which adds to the greatness of his generosity. Devot¬ 
ing himself to mechanical pin.suits, he eventually became deeply 
interested in telcgiapli stock and Western land speculations, and 
acquired a laige fortune. C. lives (1S75) in llhacai to wbicli 
town lie has piesented a valuable public library. 

OoFnet, or Oornet-a-Piston, a brass wind instrument (with 
tliree pistons or valves) of the trumpet class. It is much used in 
military bands, and to some extent also in the orchestra, where 
it can generally play the trumpet parts. 

Cornet (from the Span, cemeta, *a standard’) was formerly 
the lowest rank of commissiAied officer in the cavalry, cquiva- 
lent to ensign in the infantry. The special duty of the C. was 
to carry the standard. He also assisted the captain in his daily 
military duties. The rank was abolished in 1871, that of sub¬ 
lieutenant taking its place. 
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Oome'to, a fortified town of Italy, proviitce of Latium, on 
the left bank of the Mnrta, 4 mHes from its mouth, and 11 N. of 
Civita Vecchia. It is built from the neighbouring ruins of the 
ancient Tarquinii—a place peculiarly interesting to the ethno¬ 
logical and antiquaiian student, as the source of almost all our 
knowledge of Etruscan life and art. From its tombs many 
treasures have been removed to the British Museum. C. is the 
seat of a bishop, and has a Gothic cathedral of the plh c., and 
a palace of the 15th c., now an inn. Pop. 4070. 


Corn-Fly, a name applied generally to vaiioii.s flies or 
Diptera, from their habit of producing in the larval state much 
disease and injury in corn plants. The Chlotops titniopus is a 
familiar example. It is of minute size, and coloured yellow with 
black stripes. The larvie deposited in the young plants c.iusc 
the swelling populaily known as the ivut. The species of the 
genus Oscittit are also named ‘ coni-flies.’ 


Com, Ground-Beetle {Z,il>rus a Pentamerous Coleop- 

teran or beetle, thelaivK of wiiich bmrow in the ground an<l feed 
on the roots and stems of corn. The perfect insect is about half 
an inch in length, and is of a black colour. The beetle itself 
lives on the ears of corn, bailey, &c. The larva is white with a 
brown head and chest, and ])ossesses tufts of hair along the sides 
of the abdomen. 


Cor'nice (Gr. koroni\, ‘ a cut ved line,’ ‘ a flourish ’), in classical 
aichiieetttre, the uppetmosl of the three members of an entabla¬ 
ture—the aichilrave, the frieze, and the C. It is a horizontal 
moulded projection, and is characteristically distinguishable in 
each of the orders. In Gothic archifecture, a plain face of para¬ 
pet projecting slightly from the wall, with under it a row of 
niocks, sometimes plain, at other times variously oinamcntod, 
over which there is usii.ally a row of small arches, frequently 
serves as a C. In the Decorated style, it chiefly con.sists of a 
slope above, then a deep sunk hollow, with beneath it an Astia- 
gal (q. v.). Seveial small mouldings often compose the (h in the 
Perpendicular stylo; but details of ornamentotion cxcicised 
l.argcly the fancy and ingenuity of workmen in all these later 
styles. See Coi.umn, Entahlatcre. 

Corn-Zjaws. 'I'hc early English .statutes relating to the com 
trade took the shape of general prohibitions to export except 
under royal licence, special prohibitions toexpoit by royal procla¬ 
mation, prohibitions to import orexpoit, except as above, at cer¬ 
tain prices. An Act of 1670 prohibited importation while home- 
corn was selling at less than 53s. .pJ., and imposed a duty on the 
imports at a higher figure. A bounty sva.s given during the iSih 
c. to the exporter, but in 1773 this wis discontinued, exportation 
was prohibited exceiit at prices below 44s., and importation was 
allowed above 48s. at a fixed duty of Od. The figure at which 
importation was allowed was gradually raised to 80s. for wheat, 
40s, for barley, and 26s. for oats ; and in 1814 the sliding scale, 
in which the duties diminished as the piricc of importation rose, 
was introduced. The intention of this arrangement was the 
benevolent one of m.aking the pressure of taxation lightest when 
‘corn was least plentiful. The result was to destroy the regularity 
of trade, and to make the people’s food the subject of speculative 
and often ruinous contracts. The sliding scale not only hurt the 
import trade more than a fixed duty would have done, but it 
seriously affected domestic agriculture and manufactures. From 
1821 to 1S30 the annual average of British exports fell from forty- 
one to thirty-six millions. In 1840 agricultural wages simply 
meant starvation ; in some district-s e.state.s were given up by the 
owners to the parish, because the poor-rates exceeded the rents. 
The system of protecting home agiiculture was supported by 
many absurd arguments, inspired partly by the recollections of 
the French war, partly by the stupidity and selfishness of the 
landlord class. Tliese arguments are still employed in the United 
States and in the Colonies; but although so late as 1852 Mr 
Disraeli declined to admit tliat therepea' of the C.-L. was ‘wise, 
just, or beneficial,’ they have been generally abandoned in this 
country. In truth, the interests of the landlord class happened to 
be the same as tliose of the great mass of the nation. The rise 
of rents has been caused by the growth of manufactures, which 
implies a vast additional demand ftt agricultiir.al produce. Manu¬ 
factures have further enormously increased the value of land by 
introducing a spirit of improvement, and stimulating mechanical 
invention. By protection, therefore, the landlords were destroy¬ 
ing their own customers, and latterly also their own labourers. 
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In 1834 and'iSjS Mr Hume and Mr Villiets made gallant 
efforts at least to secure inquiry into the evil. In 1841 Lord 
Mellmume's Government proposed, in lieu of the sliding scale, 
a fixed duty of 8s. per quarter .on wheat, 4s. fid. on oarleji, 
3s. fid. on oats. The ministry were defeated, and Peel came m 
pledged to protection. In 1842 he introduced the modified 
sliding scale of is. per quarter. In the meantime the majority 
against Mr Villiers' annual motion for total repeal had sunk from 
303 in 1842 to 132 in 1S45. 1'his was owing to the activity 
of the Anti-Corn-Law League, formed in 1839. It was only, 
liowever, under the pres-sure of the corn famine and potato-di-sease 
of 1845 and 1846, wliich produced very great distress, that Sir 
Robert Peel was able to carry, on 25th Juno 1846, his bill abolish¬ 
ing the corn-duties as at isl February 1849, suid in the meantime 
fixing the duty of lo.s. per quarter when the price was 48s., to 
fall by IS. with every rise of Is. in price, till on reaching 53s. it 
was fixed at .^s. All colonial grain was admitted at once at a 
duty of IS. The Free-trade majority consisted of 1 12 Conserva¬ 
tives and 227 Liberals. Corn-taxes were, however, not finally 
abolished in 1S46. TJicre remained a duly of Is. per quarter, 
which was intended by Sir Robert Peel as a registration-duty, 
and was converted in 1863 by Mr Gladstone into a duly of 3d. 
per cwt. Its importance will be seen from the following table 
of its produce :— 

x86h. 18G5. iS 60 . 18G7. 1868. 1869. 

^nd'tluiiril C :, C , 3 ,ooo jCyoT.ox .£869,000 £897,000 


It of couise produced the largest revenue when the home harvc.-.t 
hailed; it involved a collateral duly on .arrowroot, potato-flour, 
sago, and other farinaceous sub.<.l.iiiccs, and it raised the price 
of home corn. Every one therefore applauded Mr Lowe when 
he abolished it on I2ih April 1869, although m 1871 Mr Dis¬ 
raeli, who has always oppo.scd remissions of iiidiiect taxation, 
denounced this measure as a wanton sacrifice of levenue. We 
will now give a table showing the qu.intitics of wheat and wheat- 
flour, bailey, and oats imported into the United Kingdom at 
Inennial periods fioin 184010 1870 inclusive, anel for 1871 and 
1S72. It may be explained that from 1834 to 1843 the average 
Gazette price of British wheat was 56s. 3d. (the highest being 
70s. 8d. in 1839, the lowest 39s. 4d. in 1835); from 1S44 
1S53 the aveiage was 49s. 4d. (the highest being 69s. 9d. in 
1847, the lowest 38s. fid. in 1851); from 1854 to l8fi3 the aver¬ 
age was sfis. I id. (the highest being 74s. 8d. in 1855, the lowest 
43s. gd. in 1859); from 1864 to 1S73 the average was 52s. 8d. 
(the highest being 64s. 5d. in 1S67, the lowest 40s. 2d. in 
1864) : — 



Wheat and 
Wheat-flour. 

B.ulcy. 

Oats. 


Cwts, 

Cwts. 

Cwis. 

1840 

10,560,390 

2.3334707 

1,487,024 

1843 

4.6:9,917 

640,286 

a3x,88o 

I&46 


>. 3 a 4 » 43 a 

*,170,683 

1849 

30,850.6^ 

4,932,17a 

3,484,541 

1851 

18,093,627 

a,234,071 

2.720,539 

1855 

> 3.940,322 

1,246,882 

*,843,749 

i8<;8 

33,200,941 

5 . 933.543 

5.104,773 

x86i 

17,64(1,705 

5.001,433 

5,114.398 

1864 

» 8 , 3 j 7 , 20 ,j 

4,921,362 

S. 5 *». 9 S 9 

18^7 

1870 

39 . >36,780 
36,906,115 

5.68^,721 

7.217.327 

97407,136 

*0,830,630 

1871 

44 , 36 *, 21'7 

8,569,013 

10,9X2,304 

1872 

47,514,896 

15,048.556 

11 , 537 .3.5 


The reflection which these figures suggest is not that the abo¬ 
lition of the C.-L. has greatly or permanently lowered the price 
oi corn (although such was the tendency of the change, other 
conditions remaining equal), but that the abolition has, in con¬ 
nection with other fiscal changes, enormously increased the 
general production or purchasing power of the country, and has, 
in particular, placed the country almost beyond the reach of a 
famine, since the rise of a few shillings in the price of corn 
brings to the market millions of quarleis from distant districts, 
which are kept by the expense of tran-sit from ordinary competi¬ 
tion. In fact, it is probable that, as a matter of economy, not 
of policy, Britain is now too entirely dependent on foreign sup¬ 
plies of grain. A committee of the House of Lords, appointed 
in *873* reported that out of 20,ooo,ocx] aert} requiring drain¬ 
age, only 3,000,000 are ns yet drained. It must be Kept in 
view that while com tends to rise in cost of production wlln tho • 
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incresse of population, and to fall with every improvement in 
agriculture, there is a necessary limit to this, because an increase 
in the cost of producing com means a diminished return or. the 
industry employed in producing it; and this diminished return 
—corn being the principal article of the labourer’s consumption 
—involves for him diminished means of support. This explains 
the singular fact that, allowing for depreciation of money, the 
normal price of wheat has not risen m England since the be¬ 
ginning of the 17 th c. 

Com-Uoth (Tinea grantlla\ a species of moth belonging 
to the genus Tinea, which also includes the Clothes Maths 
(q. V.). Its larva is known as the ‘C. worm,’ and destroys 
grain stored in granaries. The (noth itself is of a yellowish- 
white colour, the front wings being variegated with grey, brown, 
and black colours. Tlie laivie also attack books, pasteboard, 
and similar substances. Tlie Bulalis cerealia is another moth 
also known by the name of C.-M. It inhabits America, and 
has been met with on the continent of Europe, but does not 
occur in Btitain. 

Corns are generally produced by tight hoots or shoes, and 
consi.st of hard portions of the cuticle, the rc.sult of alternate 
pressure and fieedom. They are generally described as hard C. 
and soft C. The latter are situated generally Iietweeu the toes, 
and arc kept moist by the natural secretion of the toes ; the former 
are situated on exposed parts. C. are very painful, and arc moie 
easily prevented than cured. Boots and shoes should never be I 
tight, but should alw.ays be large enough to contain the foot easy. 
For hard C. the best treatment is carefully to remove with a 
knife the hardened part of the skin, and then apply some sub¬ 
stance wliich will dissolve the C., glacial acetic acid. So/t C. 
are best treated with strong nitric acid. 

Corn Salad, or liamb’s iLettuce (Fedia or Valetianella), 
a genus of plants belonging to the natuial order VaUrianacecr, 
common in Britain and on the continent of Europe. The com¬ 
mon C. S. (V. oUtoria) is often cultivated as a salad, more be¬ 
cause it is in perfection early in spring, than because of its taste, 
which is insipid. F. earinata (the vineyard salad) and F. 
triocarfa (the Italian C. .S.) aie also similarly used on the 
Continent. 

Corn Sawfly (Cephus pyi^maais), a species of Sawflies (q. v ), 
the fem.rles of which, by means of their peculiar Ovipositors 
(q. V.), insert the eggs in or near the cars of wheat and other 
cereals. The larva consumes the substance of the grain, and 
passes its chry.salis stage in the stem. This*fly is about half an 
inch long, and of a black colour with yellow marks. 

Comstone is an arenaceous limestone, in which, however, 
there is a predominance of calcareous matter. It is a grade in 
the passage fiom calcareous sand.slone to a good limestone, and 
its weathered surfaces ai'c frcn^uently of a dark brown colour, due 
to the presence of peroxide of iron. 

Corn Thrips (Thrift cerealium), a genus of insects variously 
regarded as belonging to the Orthoftera (q. v.) and included in 
a special group, Physepoda, The C. T. does great injury to 
wheat crops, both by eating the ears and stems of the plants. 
The tarsi consist of two joints, and the foot is sucker-hke. The 
colour is black. The males are wingless, the females have four 
wings. 

GomuOO'pia f\jsA.cornucopitP, ‘the horn of plenty’), in clas¬ 
sical mythology, the horn of the goat Amalthca, who suckled the 
infant Jove, and which he afterwards through gratitude raised to 
be a star, is now referred to as the emblem of fruitfulness and 
abundance. In architecture and heraldry the word denotes an 
ornament representing a horn, from which issue flowers, fruits, 
com, &C. 'The C. is frequently found on ancient coins, espe¬ 
cially those of Sicily. 

Com'waU, an English county, forming the S.W. extremity of 
Great Britain, funded on all sides by the sea, except on the 
E., where it is separated from Devonshire by the Tamar. In 
form it somewhat resembles a right-angled .triangle. Area, 
* 3 S 9 miles; pop. (1871) 362,343. On the side stretching 
from N.E. to S.W. are numerous shallow b^s, of which the 
principal is that of St Ives, while Trevose Head is the most 
commanding ]Aomontory. The S. coast has much deeper in¬ 
dentations and bolder promontories. Among the former are 
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the harbours of Plymouth and Falmouth and Mount's Bay, and 
among the latter are Li/ard Point and Land's End, off which 
are the Scilly Isles (q. v,). Through the centre of the county 
from N.E. to S.W. extends the S.W, continuation of the 
Devonian range of hilLs, forming the principal watershed, and 
from which the land slopes seaward on each side. The grey 
granite occurring in this range is rapidly decomposed when ex¬ 
posed to the air, and lias formed valuable beds of kaolin, or 
porcelain clay, largely used in the manufacture of the finer kinds 
of ware. The old red sandstone strata occupy about three- 
fourUis of C. The hills nowhere rise much above 1300 feet, and 
the riveis, nunicioiis but slioil, are accessible, to llie tide, and 
their moulliu foim valuable barboiiis. Tlie principal river, the 
Tamar, has a course of 56 nuies. '1 he c 1 iniate|s mild but variable, 
with frequent rain, from the alinoit insular situation of the county, 
'J'he soil in the elevated districts is almost barren ; on the coast 
and in the valleys it is comparatively fertile, but to produce 
abundantly it icrjiiires to be heavily manured. A favouiite crop 
is potatoes, for raising which the soil is so well adapted that iu 
some pl.aces two crops arc produced in the year. The total area 
umlcr crop in bale fallow and gras.s in 1875 wa.s 525,017 acre^ 
Of these there were under corn crops 145,953 acres ; under green 
crojis, 60,042 acres; under clover and grasses in rotation, 135,93* 
acies; and under pcimaneiil pasture, exclusive of heath and 
mountain land, 162,873 acres. The principal corn crops aic 
wheat, barley, and oats ; giecn crops, turnips, mangold-wurrel, 
and potatoes. There are 26,374 acres of woods and coppices. 

1 In 1875 the number of calllc in C. w.as 156,915; of sheep, 
438,925 ; and of hoises, 29,780. The fisheries of C. are of great 
extent and importance ; the di.stinctis’e kinds of fish being mac¬ 
kerel and pilcliaiil, the lattei of whi< li arc exported in vast 
quantities, and tiie take is some times so gieat that they arc sold 
for manure. But its mineral wealth is what imiinly distinguishes 
the county. In 1S70 there were raised 11,214 tons of iron ore; 
56,526 tons of Clipper ore fiom seventy-seven mines, from which 
414S ton.s of tine copper were obtained ; S481 tons of lead ore 
from twenty mines, from which 636010ns ol lead weie obtaineil; 
.and 292,045 ounces of silver, and 15,190 tons of tin ore, from 
which were obtained about 10,200 tons of tin, 

C. is the C'assitei i<t,-s (‘ till isl.mds’) of tlie Phcenicians, who 
liaded foi tin with C. and the .Scilly Isles, and probably formed 
llie word from llie Sanskrit h'ui/ira, much tin being found in 
the islands off the coasts of India (l.assen, in Hitter's lirdkunde). 
At the time of the Roman iiiva.siou C, was inhabited by the 
Damnonn and Cotnabti, from the latter of whom its name was 
I^itinised into Contubia. The English invaders called tjje people 
Corn-wealhas (‘ the strangers of the “ Com ” or '* horn ” (Wei. 
Kernmt) of the island ’), whence the modern C. The county is 
rich in British and Roman antiquities, stone-circles, sepulchi-al 
tumuli, remains of camps, amphitheatres, 8;c. ; and has besides 
some singular natural curiosities, of which the most notable are 
the Logan stones and Clicesewring. Fiom its remote position, 
C. was naturally the last part of the S. of England to y'ajld to 
the English, nor was it finally coiiqucied by tlicin till the reign 
of vEthelstan, in the loth c. In 1329 C. was laised to a dudliy, 
which is hereditary m the Princes of Wales. In the Wars of the 
Roses the Cornish men were Lancastrians ; in *he civil war they 
were Royalists. A Cymric dialect (see Cymrk' Language and 
Literature) continued to be .spoken down to the middle of the 
18th c., and has given some woids to the English tongue. 

CorxLwall'is, Oharlea, Marquis, .m English general and. 
governor, son of the fust Eail Coinwallis, wa.s born Deceml>er 
31, 1738, and was educated at Eton and Cambrid.ge. After 
solving in the Seven Years’ War, and holding several appoint¬ 
ments, including that of Goveriioi of the Tower of Ixindon, he 
was sent to the United Siates to command against tlie colonists 
ill the W.ar of Independence, He gained some successes over 
the American tro<>p.s in 1780 and 1781, but was compelled to 
surrcndei, with all his troops, at York Town in Virginia. Al¬ 
though this disaster precipitated the ruin of the British cause in 
America, C. was not censured when he returned to England, 
hut, from 17S6 to 1793, held ihe office of Governor-General in 
India .and commander-in-chi«f of the troops there, signalising his 
term of office by crushing Tippoo Saib, and by a senes of admi¬ 
nistrative refonus which have conferred on him a still more last¬ 
ing renown. To C. is owing the famous ‘ permanent settlement' 
of the land-question in Bengal and Behar, by which the ocmin- 
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S^ra were invested with a permanent tenure of the land at a 
fixed and unalterable assessment. He also introduced great 
changes into the judicial system of the Bengal Presidency, con¬ 
fining the collector of revenue to his fiscal duties, and establish¬ 
ing a civil court in each district, with a judge, a registrar, and 
one or more 'covenanted’ assistants. Returning to England, 
he was raised to the rank of marquis. The position he next 
obtained was that of Loul-Licutenant of Ireland, and during his 
occupancy of it he succeeded in putting down the Irish Kebellion 
of 1798. After tins he negotiated the Treaty of Amiens (1802) 
with France. Appointed a second time, in 1804, Governoi- 
General of India, C. died at Ghazipore, in the divi.sion of Be¬ 
nares, in the same year (5lh October). lie was an able, honest, 
industrious ruler, and a general of superior capacity. See hi.> 
Corrtsptntdmce by Koss (3 vols. 2d ed. 1859). 

Com Weevil (Colandra granaria's, a genus of beetles be¬ 
longing to the Tetramerous group of RhyncJtophora, in which the 
tarsi are four-jointed, and the head prolonged to form a rostrum or 
beak. This beetle is about a quarter of an inch in length. It is of 
a dark-red colour. The front wings or wing-cases aic alone pre¬ 
sent. The larv.a feeds on the corn giains, and the eggs deposited 
by the female insects are usually very numerous. The remedy 
for the attack of these insects is to frequently stir and shift the 
grain. The rice weevil (C. ory'Zrr) feeds on rice; whilst the 
larva of C. palmarum of S. America lives in the stems of palms. 

Coroll'a (‘ a little garland or crown’), the innermost or second 
floral envelope which in a perfect flower intervenes between 
the calyx and the stamens. In Monocotyledons it is believed 
to be wanting, as well as frennently in the Apetaht or Plono- 
chlamydta of Dicotyledons. The pieces of which it is made 
up are modified leaves, and arc called petals. They may be 
either wholly or in part united (Gamopitalous or Mouopttalous), 
or entirely separate from one another {Dialypetalous, Polypi- 
tahus). The shape of the C. has given rise to various de¬ 
scriptive terms, such as bell-shaped, salver-shaped, rosaceous, 
&c., and according as the pet.ils are all of the same size, 
or of different sizes, repular or trregttlar. The C. may have 
also append.nges in the form of scales, splits, &c., or those 
vaguely-defined glandular or other appendages at the base 
called nectaries. Each petal consists of the hmb or bl.ide, and 
the unguis or claw, the former corresponding to the blade of a 
Leaf (q. V.), the latter to the petiole or stalk, and, like the petiole 
of a leaf, may Ire present or absent, long or short. The shape of 
the C. generally determines the form of the flower, and as it is 
usually the most brightly coloured part, the beauty of the flower 
is also to a great extent dependent on it. Sec CALYX and 
l-'ERIANTH. 

Cor'ollary, in mathematics, is an immediate deduction from 
a demonstrated proposition, and many of Euclid’s propositions 
might be proved as corollaries of some foregoing proposition. 

Coijolliflo'ree, a subdivision of Dicotyledonous plants, in 
which the stamens aie usually inserted (or seem to be inserted) in 
the^-corolla, and in which the Corolla (q. v.) is gamopctalous, 
and inserted below the ovary. The heaths, Labiat>e, &c,, are 
examples. 

Coroman'del, a peninsula in the N. island of New Zealand, 
30 miles E. of the town of Auckland. It is traversed by a rocky 
range of hills in which gold is found, and has been worked for a 
number of years. The yield is fluctuating, but has reached 
16,000 or., worth /'so,000, in a year. Kapanga, the principal 
township, is a thriving little place. 

Coromandel Coast (Ind, CMa Mandalam, i.e., ' the land 
of Chola,’ an ancient ruler of the region) is the name of the E. 
shore of tht Indian peninsula, province of 'Madras, from Caly- 
mere (Aa/awsn) Point to the mouth of the Kistna, or from 
about lat. 10“ 17' to 15'* 20' N. The coast, from the shallowness 
of tile water and the violence of the N.E. monsoon, if so dan¬ 
gerous that ships of any considerable size are obliged to anchor 
several miles from shore, and debarkation is cflcctcd by means 
of native boats. 

Coromandel 'Wood. See CxtjuiARDEa Wood. 

Coro'na, or Crown, in botany, a rather indefinite term, usually 
applied to any appendage that intervenes between the corolla 
and the stamens, as the cup of a daffodil, or the rays of a passion- 
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flower. 'Various forms of C. may also be seen in StaMia and 
other genera of Asel^utdacea, in Silene pmdula, and various 
Coryophyilacea, &c. 

Corona, in classical architecture, the lower member, or drip, 
of the projecting jiart of the Cornice (q. v.). In the language 
of ecclesiastical writers, the apse of a church is called the C.— 
as ‘Becket’s Crown’ in Canterbury; so also is a large circle con¬ 
taining tapers which depends from the roof of a church, or in 
some cases stands on the floor. 

Corona Borealis, a northern constellation between Hercules 
and Bootes, with one bright star of the second magnitude. 

Cor'onacbi, properly Coranaich (Gael. Co-ranaich, ' roaring 
or howling together’), a term now applied almost exclusively 
to a wild lament, consisting ptirtly of inarticulate wailing, with 
which the Irish and the Scottish lliglilanders gave expression to 
their sorrow for the death of a fricntl. It was chanted, like the 
Latin ululatus, over the dead body, but the custom is now aban¬ 
doned. The word C. has long been famili.ir to the Lowland 
literature of Scotland— e.g., 

* Cryoiid for you llie cairfiill Lyndsay. 

^ Be he the CQrrencch had done shout.'—Dunbar. 

‘The <r<tnaeh's cried oti Bennachic.*—Scoit» Antiquary . 

It is now passing into Pmglish. Thus Tennyson, speaking of 
the wild-swan’s death-song— 

-‘ The coronach -.tote 

Sometimes afur and .omctiine-. ane..r.* 

Corona’tion. Tire ceremony of C., and the use of the crown 
as an emblem of sovereignty, are of gre.it antiquity. From 
the Bible we learn that Solomon and Ah.iziah were crowned. 
Among the Greeks a kind of crown was awarded to the victors 
ill public games ; and to citizens of especial merit, C., with sub¬ 
stantial privileges, was a frequent reward of valour among the 
ancient Romans - 

*Th<"nce let thfin ride in ptirplti 
With juyou> trumpet sound, 

Each mountt d on hia war*hnrse« 

And each with ohve crowned.* 

In Westminster Abbey, against the altar-screen, stand the two 
C.-chairs of the sovereigns of England. One, the king’s chair, 
covers the ‘ Stone of Destiny,’ carried off from Scone, in. Scot¬ 
land, by Edward I., in 1296. The other, the consort’s chair, 
was constructed for the C. of Mary, wife of William III. Both 
are still used at coronations. In the Cottonian MSS. is a copy 
of the Gospels, beUfeved to be that on which the Saxon kings 
were sworn. (See Crown.) Consult Chapters on Coronations 
(Lond. 1838), and Bohn’s Cyclopadia of Politteal Knowledge, 

Coronation Gulf, Arctic Ocean, into which the Copper- 
mine River debouches, and studded with numeious islands. Lat, 
66’-68“ N., long. 108-116° W. 

Coronation Oath. Previous to the Revolution of 1688 the 
form of this oath was variable. At least, if there was a regular 
form, it was liable to be tampered with, a copy of the oath taken 
by Henry 'VIII. being in the Cottonian MSS. with alterations 
in his own writing. The present form of C. O. was fixed by a 
statute of William and Mary, which form was afterwards altered 
to suit the terms of the Union between England and Scotland, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. The sovereign swears to ' maintain 
the laws of God, the true profession of the gospel, and the Pro¬ 
testant reformed religion established by law,’ also to ' maintain 
and preserve inviolably the settlement of the united Churcli of 
England and Ireland, and the doctrine, worship, discipline, and 
government thereof, as by law established, within England and 
Ireland, and the territories thereunto belonging;’ also to ‘pre¬ 
set vc to the bishops and clergy of England and Ireland, and 
to the churches there committed to their charge, all such rights 
and privileges as do or shall appertain unto them.’ 

The security of the Church of Scotland is movided for by a 

f assage in an Act of Parliament ratifying the Treaty of Union, 
t'is tliereby enacted that ‘after the decease of her present 
Majesty (whom God long preserve), the sovereign succeeding to 
her in the royal government of this kingdom shall in aU time 
coming (not at the coronation), at his or her accession to the ctvwn, 
swear and subscribe that they shall maintain end preserve fbe 
foresaid settlement of the true Protestant religion, with the 
government, discipline, and worship of this Church, as above 
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established,’ that is, as established by Act i Will, and M.iry, c. 

$. ITie C. O. is to be regaided as the ratification by the sove¬ 
reign of a compact with Parliament, the terms of which compact 
may be altered at the will of the contracting parties. 

Oor'oner (lit. 'a m>TO«-ollicer’). In England the C. is an 
officer possessing both judicial and ministerial authority. In 
his judicial capacity he holds inquisitions in cases of violent 
deaths. It is part of his duty to inquire after and take care 
of treasure-yove, wreck of the sea, Ac. llie C. acts ministe¬ 
rially in the execution of writs of the crown when the sheriff 
is disqualified. Coroners are chosen for life by the freeholders, 
but they are removable for incapacity or misbehaviour. The 
numlw for each county is not fixed. In some counties there 
are six, in some there are four, and in others fewer. Their 
districts, and the lime and manner of electing to the office, 
arc regulated by an early statute of the present reign, amended 
by 23 and 24 Viet. c. 116, 'f he court of a C. is a close court 
for the purpose of the inquisition, and he may exclude .any one 
who is present merely as a spectator or reporter. A news¬ 
paper statement of an inquisition, accompanied with comments, 
IS, it seems, libellous, although the report be strictly true. 
The C. m«y order the disinterment of a corpse. It is an indict¬ 
able offence to bury a body liable to inquest without sending for 
the C. Tlie office does not now exist in Scotland, but it is said 
to have existed. 

Cor'onot. See Crown. 

Cor poral (Fr. caf'orale, Ital. caf’oralc, from copo (l.at. caput), 
‘the head') is in the British army the rank immediately below 
that of a non-commissioned officer. The .special function of the 
C, is to maintain discipline among the private soldiers in barracks 
or in camp. The pay of a C. is from is. 3d. to 2s. 5d. per day. 
He has an assistant railed a lance-C., who receives no extra pay. 
In the navy, there is a ship’s-C., who is under the Master-at- 
Arms (q. V.). See Commission, Army. 

Corporal (Lat. corpus, ‘the body’), a linen cloth placed 
over the conseciatcil biead and wine after the celebtation of the 
Lord’s supper. Jn England the term is apjilied also to the 
linen cloth, or rather, accouling to old usage, two cloths, spread 
on the altar while the sacrament is being consecrated. This 
cloth 's a'so c.-dlcd palta, Chrismale, auti-mensia, sindoss, 
thronus. 

Corporal Punishment. See Flogging. 

Oor'pora liu'tea, a name given to peculiar appearances seen 
in the ovary after the extrusion of an ovum from a Graafian 
vesicle. See Ovary. 

Gorpora'tion is a legally ficlilioiis person or body politic, 
created by roj-al charter, under special or general Act of Bailia- 
ment, or prescription. It holds its property, rights, and immu¬ 
nities in perpetuity. A C. or body cotporatc may be either lay 
or erclesfastual. In an ecclesiastical C. the members are the 
iioldeis of spiritual office ; and the object of such corporations is 
mainly the holding of ecclesiastical property, /.ay corporations 
nie either civil or eleemosynary, the former are established for 
the government of towns, tor public improvements, or for the ad¬ 
vancement of commerce and learning. Eleemosynary corpora¬ 
tions exist for the administration of funds devoted to charitable 
or educational purposes. Corporal ions are either sole or a^grcpa/c, 
that is, of one, or of more than one. The Queen or a bishop 
is a C. sole. Corporations agjircpaie arc commonly the Mayor 
(q. V.) (in Scotland, the I’rovosl, q. v.) and burgesses of a town, 
the head and fellows of a college, the dean and chapter of a 
cathedral church. A name is essential to every C. The powers 
usually bestowed on corporate bodies arc,—to have by descent, 
election, or otherwise, perpetual succession, to sue and be sued 
in their corporate capacity, to purchase lands and have a com¬ 
mon seal, to make byelaws for the better government of the C. 
But they can make no byelaws contrary to the laws of the 
country. A C. cannot commit felony or treason. It can only 
appear in legal proceedings by attorney or other officers autho- 
rwed to act for it. . , , . 

Under recent AcU of Parliament any society of persons having 
a legnl purpose may acquire the chaiactcr of a C. See Benefit 
Friendly Societies, building (Benefit) Societies, Joint- 
Stock COMPAVIES, Paetnersiiip. Scc also Municipality, 
Burgess Roll, Town Council. 


Corps d’Arm^e, a term formerly confined to the organisa. 
tion of the military forces of the more powerful nations of Con¬ 
tinental Europe in times of peace. Each C. d’A., consisting 
usually of not less than 50,000 men, had the staff, artilleiyr park, 
and all the equipments of a complete army. The term is now 
generally u*ifd, in England, a.s elsewhere, for the largest division 
of an army in the field, which is subdivided into brigades, and 
these into regiments and battalions. 

Cor'pus Callo'sum. See Cerebrum. 

Oor'pus Chris'ti, or Benet College, Cambridge, was 
founded in 1352 by the two uiiiled guihLs of C.’ C. and of the 
Blessed Virgin. Archbishop Parker increased, the endowments 
of the college, and left to it his manuscripts, mduding the only 
authentic manuscript copies of the Thirty-Nine Articles. There 
are twelve fellows, wlio must all take holy orders. The scholar¬ 
ships aie numerous, and some of them are valuable. In 1S75 
the number of undergraduates was 144. 

Corpus Christi, Oxford, founded in 1516 by Richard Fox, 
Bishop of Winchester, was at first cliaracteri.sed by stringent dis¬ 
cipline, and was the first foundation in which Greek was made 
imperative in an academic course. It now consists of a presi¬ 
dent, 20 fellows, 24 scholars, and 2 chaplains. The fellowships, 
two of which are annexed to professors, are of the annual value 
of about £200, and the scholarships, tenable for five years, of 
the annual value of £tio. Exhibitions, to be competed for by 
the commoners, have been Lately inslituted. In lt>75 the num¬ 
ber of undergraduates was 50. 

Cor'pus Chris'ti Fes'tival, a festival called in Fiance the 
F&r Dicu, the most splendid in the Uoman Catholic Church, 
was instituted by Pope Urban IV. in 1264 in honour of the 
consecrated host, and ordeied to be kept 011 Thursday after the 
festival of the Trinity, otherwise called the Octave of rcnlccost. 
Grand procession.s are its chief features. 

Cor'pus Delic'ti, a Scotch criminal law-term denoting the 
Icavling fact specified in a criminal charge, Tims, if a person 
be charged with inutder, it must be pioved that there has been a 
murder, otherwise C. D. is not established. See CIRCUMSTAN¬ 
TIAL Evidence, Evidence. 

Corr'ea, a genus of Kutaccous .shrubs, natives of Southern and 
E.istern Australia, where they are known as 'native fuchsias.’ 
Tlie leaves of some of them arc used as a substitute for tea. 

Correc'tion, House of. See Prison, Reformator.v. 

Correction of the Bress. 'I'he functionary of a printing 
est.ablishmcnt whose business is to detect and correct the errors 
of the compositor is caller! the ‘ Reader.' To be a good reader 
lequires more natural aptitude and more jiraclice than the un¬ 
initiated would expect. Besides the eirors of the compositor, 
there are ceitain kinds of eiiors of the author which must be 
looked to—faulty spelling or punctuation, misquotation, &c. 
The form or scheme of a work, that is, the arrangement, oj 
chapters, paragraphs, notes, or tabular matter, is also more o'r 
less troublesome. After tlie reader’s revision, the writer or 
author usually revises. An author .riiould wri'e his work as 
legibly as his skill in penmanship enables him to do. He should 
then icvise and correct with the ntmu.st care. In \\k proof, if he 
be particular regarding his composition, he will surely, despite 
his own care and that of the reader, find many blunders. If he 
wish to save expense, conections should be made so as to cause 
as little derangement of spate as possible. The author should 
revise a .second proof, to see th.st the corrections made in the first 
have been carried out. There should be no fresh corrections in 
a second proof, if the author has been duly careful; Jjut'the fas¬ 
tidious writer will probably find that coirection is an endless task. 

Besides familiarity with typography, a good reader must have 
an eye to note each word and letter, while at the same time he 
lakes in the meaning and connection of the whole. In printing 
a volume it is usual to correct one sheet at a time, but sometimes 
it is more convenient to take a proof on long slips before diwd- 
ing into pages. Corrections are marked on Ine margin by 
established signs understood By all printers ; but it is not neces¬ 
sary that the author should use these signs in correcting. He 
should mark the marrin where a chan« or correction is to be 
made, write very legibly, and be careful to avoid confusion. 
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Correg'g'io, an old town in the province of R^gfd, N, 
Italy, in the Val de Molini, 12 miles to the S. of the Po, and S 
K. of Carpi, a station on the Mantua and Modena Railway. It 
has a fine cathedral and a rare old castle, wa^ formerly a barony 
of the princely family of C., but is best known as the birthplace 
of the great colourist, Antonio Allegri, who hence derives*is 
famous surname. Pop. ri.Cpj. 

Correg'g'io, Anto'nio Alle'g;ri, derives his surname from 
CoiTcggio, a town in Modena, ne.ar which he was bom in 1494. 
To thi.s great painter history has been unkind. His career and 
condition in life were at fiist misrepresented and encuistcd with 
unfounded tradition by his contemporary Vasari; and recent in¬ 
vestigation has but tended to oveilhrow tniditionary evidence 
•without replacing it with much of verified fact. Vasari’s n.aira- 
tive has been proved to be fabulous with respect to most of his 
Statements, and all the traditionary matter in connection with the 
name of C., including the famous Anch’ to sono fUture (‘ I also 
am a painter’), is now reg.arded .as without foundation. The 
facts recently establi.shed conceriiiiig him are few. His father, 
Pellegrini Allegri, was a meichaiit ol Coireggio in good ciicuin- 
stanres ; his mother was Ueiiiaidiiia I'iazroli of the Aroiiiani 
family. C. commeiioed to pain' in boyhood, but from whom he 
received tuition is rinkiimvii. He removed to Mantua in 1511, 
and Uiere spent sonic lime studying the works of M.integn.a, an 
artist of fair ability. He teturned to Correggio in 1514, and in 
that year he produced his fust authenticated piotuic, ‘ The Ma¬ 
donna with St Fiaiicis,’ a woik admiiablc in composition and 
expression. In 1518 he was invited to P.rima, and theic he 
painted the frescoes in the convent of S.in I'.iolo and many 
pictures. He fell lieir to all his uncle’s fjropeity in 1510, and in 
the same year maine<l Giiolama Mcrlini, who brought him a 
small dowiy. After iciiding for a number of years in Parma, 
where his wife is supposed to have died about 152S, C-'. returned 
to his native town, and died tliere, March S, 1534, aged forty. 
His piclurcs are cliaractoriscd by perfect chiaroscuro, luscious 
and splendid colour, and a bright and joyous giace of style. 
There seems to have heen perpetual sunshine in his mind. His 
children, round and plump ot limb, roguish in e.xprcsbioii, and 
peifectly graceful and be.nilitul in diawing, are beyond criticism. 
The Carraeri wcie overwlielmed .and dcliehtcd with the loveli¬ 
ness of his Madonnas and his children, and siudied his works to 
good purpose ; while Tili.an is reported to h.rvo said if he ‘weie 
not Titian he .should wish to be C.’ In moJein time.s .Sir Joshua 
Reynolds studied liim with a too slavi-h .a.ssidiiity, and in the 
luminous eyes of his cherub faces we .see the design and the ex¬ 
pression of the old master. C. was the father of KeynoMs’ 
children. Among the gicat woiks of C. ars* the ‘School ol 
Love,’and the ' tcce Homo,’ in the N'alional Gallery, Ijondon; 
the ‘ Madonna I’inthroned,’ ‘La Noite,’ the ‘Holy Night,’ and 
the ‘Madonna in Glory,’ in the llresden Gallery ; the '.Sleeping 
Venus,’ and the ‘Mystic Marriage of St Catherine,’ in the 
I,x>uvic ; the ‘Vine Arbour,’ the two ‘Angelic Choirs,’ and the 
‘Madonna della Seodilla,’ or the ‘ Kcst after the Flight into 
I'-CTpt,’ in Parma. .See A. A. la C., from the German of Hr 
Jidius Meyer, etlited by Mrs Heaton (Macmillan, 1876), and the 
splendid volume, I'he Works of C. at Parma, repioduccd in 
photography from the engravings of Paolo Tosclii, with bio- 
giaphical and desciiptlve notices by Louis Fagan, Prints Depart¬ 
ment, British Museum. 

Correg'idor, the chief magistrate of a Spanish town, ap¬ 
pointed by the king. In Po'-tugal, the name is neatly synony¬ 
mous with our an administrator of justice. 

Corr^ze', a mountainous department of Central France, pait 
of the old province of Idmousiii, and Iravcrsetl by the river C., 
from which it takes its name. Area, 2265 sq. railcs; pop. (1872) 
302,746. It is in part ri-ihly wooded, though I'nnen in the higlier 
di.stricts. Its rivers are the C., the Dordogne, and the Vesfeic. 
C.'has considerable mineral richc.s, but the inhabitants are chiefly 
engaged in agriculture, the manufactures being almost confined 
to the making of firearms at 'Pnlle. The department is divided 
into the arrondissements of Tulle, Brine, nncl Usscl. 

Corr'ib, XiOugh, a lake in tht county oi Galway, Ireland, 
next in size to I./rugh Neagh, being 27 miles long and from 2 to 6 
broad, with an area of 68 sq. miles. C. is only a few feet elevated 
above the sea-ievel. It has numerous small islands, with some 
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fine ruins; and its northern and western shores are remarkable 
for their beautiful scenery. 'Through subterranean channels it 
receives the waters of Lough Mask, 'and discharges its own 
superfluous waters into Galway Bay, 3 miles distant. 

Corr'idor (Span, eorrtdor, ‘a runner,' from correr, LaL eur. 
rere, ‘ to run '), in architecture, a gallery, or open communication 
to the different apartments of a house or public building, each of 
which has a door opening into it. 

Corrien'tes (Sp.an. corrienUs, Lat. ntrrentes, ‘ currents, 
rapids’), the name of 11 proviiiee, and of its capital, in the Argen¬ 
tine Republic, S. America.—The capital, at the confluence of the 
rivers 1 ‘ar.ana and P.ai.agnay, is a well-built town, and possesses 
tidminiblc facilities for inkind and foreign commerce. It has a 
fine church (.San Francisco), and a natural history museum, of 
which Bonpland (q. v.) w.a.s director from 1854 till his death. 
The harbour is good, and the town has an important trade in 
timber. Pop. (1869) 11,218.—The province embraces the northern 
portion of the peninsul.a formed by the rivers Parana and Uru¬ 
guay, the southern portion being occupied by the province of 
I'hilre Rios. The gre.ater part of the surface is low and swampy, 
but the S. and li. are hilly. Cotton, tobacco, rice, sugar, indigo, 
maize, barley, arrowroot, sweet potatoes, and various tropical 
fruits are raised. Area, 22,402 sq. miles; pop. (1869) 129,023. 

Corro'sive Sublimate is a compound of diloriue and mer¬ 
cury or quicksilver, the composition of which is represented by 
the formula HgCI., and is called by chemists btclilonde of mer¬ 
cury, or mercuric chloride. C. S. is prepared by heating a 
mixture of parts of mercuric sulphate (oblaincd by the action 
of sulphvnic acid on mercury) with i part of common salt in a 
subliming .ap|)aratus. C. .S. rises in vapour, and condenses in 
necdlc-sbaped ciysi.ils in the cool part of the vessel, ■nliiksl sul¬ 
phate of-soda tc-iiiaiii.s. 

HgSO* + zNaCI = IlgClj + NajSO^ 


Sulphate of Chloride of Corwisive Siifpli.ite of 
incTCiiry. sodium (salt), sublimate. soda. 

C. S. is a colourless ciystallinc body much more icadily .soluble 
ill boiling tlian in cold ■water; it dissolves also with case in 
alcohol or ether. It differs from mercurous chloride or calomel 
(HgsClj), not only in chemical composition, but also in its 
phyoiologica! action, it being a most deadly poison, even if swal¬ 
low ed ill small <|uaiUilics. The best antidote is white of egg. 
C. S. i.s a preservative, and has been used in embalming. 

Corr'ugated Iron is made by passing thin sheet-iron between 
revolving fluted rollers, so arranged th.at each projection upon 
one roller coincides with a hollow upon the other. The iron 
thus corrugated i.s dipped into a bath of molten zinc, and so 
covered with a thin coating of that metal, or, as it is called, gal¬ 
vanised. 'Ihe corrugations add vciy greatly to the strength of 
the iron, and enable it to be used for walls and roofs in places 
■whetc as mere sheet-iron it would he impossible to employ it. 
The zinc is used to prevent rust, which, if it be once allowed to 
commence, very rapidly eats away thin iion plates. A good 
co.rling of oil-paint, renewed at intervals, helps very m'uch also 
to prevent the destruction of the iron from the same cause. 

Oorr'upt Per'jury. .See Perjdrv. 

Corrup'tion of Blood. Sec Attainper, Treason. 

Corryvrech'an, or Corrievrek'in (Gael. ‘Brccan’s caul¬ 
dron’), a strait between the islands of Scarba and Jura, Argyle- 
shire, Scotkand. The tides—running sometimes 13 miles an 
hour—round a pyramidal rock which rises with a rapid slope 
from a great depth to within a few fathoms of the surface, cause 
a whirlpool very dangerous to small vessels in stormy weather 
and at flood-tide. The name was first applied to another whirl¬ 
pool in the sound betw'een Rathlin Island and the coast of 
Antrim, and was probably transferred to the Scotch locality by 
the monks of Iona. See Joyce’s Irish Names and Places., 
Second .Series, pp. 408-410 (Dubl. 1875). 

Cor'aac, the name given to some .species of dogs or Canidte, 
the best known being the Cyiuilopex C., found in Hindoiton 
and in Central Asia. The liody and head arc fox-like, the 
ears long and pointed, the tail bushy, and the limbs slender. It 
is gregarious in habits, and lives in burrows,"f<:edmg on small 
mammals, birds, and even insects. 
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Cor'aair (Span, eorsario, from the Lat cursor, ‘ a runner/ i.A, 
one who scours the sea), a term applied in the S. of Europe tc>a 
pirate or hie i^p from the N. of Africa. The corsairs of Bar* 
bary were privateers rather than pirates, being commissioned 
by their princes to prey upon the snips of countries with which 
they were at war. 

Cor'sioa (' the woody *), an island in the Mcditenanean be¬ 
longing to France, and forming the department of Corse; area, 
3378 sq. iniles ; pop. (1872) 258,507. A mountain chain tra¬ 
verses the interior from N. to S., the culminating point of which, 
Monte Rotondo, has a height of 9068 feet. Other summits 
exceed 7000 feet, and for the greater part of the year they are 
covered with snow. C. is watered by numerous small streams, 
of which the chief are tlie Golo and the Tavignano. The moun¬ 
tains are extensively covered with forests of oak, pine, cork, 
larch, and chestnut, or afford excellent pasture. The valleys 
and plains yield the ordinary cereals in abundance, fruit is 
largely raised, and the less elevated slopes arc clad with vines. 
Corsican wine has, however, never had a high charactca. One 
of the principal industries is fishing—tunny, pilchard, and sar- 
dines abounding along the coast. The mineral wealth of the 
island, which is considerable, has not been much developed. 
C. has many fine naturitl harbours on its W. coast. The capital 
is Ajaccio, Sartene and Copte being next in import.ince. The 
Corsicans are in speech and character Italian. The Vendetta 
is one of the most notable of Corsican institutions. 

The original inhabitants of the island wcie of the Ligurian 
stock. After the conquest of the seaboard by tlie Etruscans, a 
considerable trade was developed. At a later period the Car¬ 
thaginians became masters of C., but were forced to surrender it 
to the Romans after the close of the first Punic War (3d c. B.C.). 
Roman colonies were established here by Marius and Sulla, and 
under the Empire it was extremely prosperous, possessing thirty- 
three cities. It suffered severely from the devastations of the 
V'andals, and was successively subject to the Greeks, Goths, 
Longobards, Franks, and Saracens. About the i ith c. it passed 
under the dominion of the Pisans, and, after repeatedly chang¬ 
ing its rulers, became a possession of France in 1768. See Filip- 
piiii’s liistoria di C. (1594), with continuation by Gregory to 
1769 (Pisa, 1828-32); Gregorovius’s Wanderings in C. (a vols. 
Stmtg. 1854! Eng. Iransl. by Muir. Kdinb. 1855); andGalettPs 
Histoire Ilhtstrh de la Corse (Par. 1863). 

Ooraican Mobs, a name applied to Gracilaria (Plocaria) 
Helminthocorton, a species of se.awecd which has been used as a 
verniifu^e, though it ts dubious w’hether its virtues have not been 
over-estimated. According to Mr Berkley, Laurencin obtusa, 
another seaweed, forms the greater part of what is sold in the 
shops at C. M. 


Oor'slet (Fr. eorseUt, dim. of corps, ‘the body’), a cuirass, or 
leathern piece of defensive armour formerly worn by pikemen. 
It was considered pistol-proof. I n entomology the term is applied 
to that part—otherwise called the thor ax —of a winged insect's 
body to which the wings and legs are attached. 

Oox'Bned was a piece of bread, or sometimes cheese, used in 
early times in England in a form of trial by Ordeal (q. v.). 
Blackstone says it * was consecrated with a form of exorcism, de¬ 
siring of the Almighty that it might cause convulsions and pale¬ 
ness, and find no passage, if the man was really guilty, but 
might tom to health and nourishment if he was innocent.’ 

Oot'bo (ItaL ‘running’ and ‘racecourse/ from Lat turssti), 
applied to the running of horses without riders; to the proces¬ 
sion in ranks through the principal street of on Italian town, 
especially at the Carnival; and to the street through which the 
race or procession is wont to pass. Hence many streets in Italy 
are named C, the most famous of which is the C. at Rome, 
3500 paces long, (Vom the Porta del Popolo to the foot of the 
Capitol. 

Oort, Oornelia, a famous Dutch derigner and engraver, 
bom at Horn, 1536, and after studying his ait in Holland, went 
to Venice, was received into the house of Titian, and executed 
copperplate engravinn of a number of the works of that master. 
Later v.< mmoved to Rome, where he founded a famous school 
i 6 f engraving, and where he died in 1578- His works are chiefly 
remamable for acdhracy of design* and refinement. He worked 
Vilh rapidity, and executed in ^ over iSoplatea 
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Oortea' (Span.) froifi eorte ifstrid), fa, a tonrt or residence, is 
in Spain (q. v.) an 4 Portugal (q. v.) the name given to the Le|^ 
lative Assembly, or House of Representatives. 

Cortes (or Cortez) I'enxa&'do, or Hermando, a Spanish 
conquistador, was bom at Medellin, in Estremadura, in 1485. 
After a short stay at Salamanca, and a turbulent and licentious 
youth, he joined the expedition of Ovando to Uayti in 1504, 
where he obtained an estate, and amused himself by fight¬ 
ing with the natives till 1511, when he rendered important 
help to Velasquez in the conquest of Cuba. Here also he 
practised agriculture, and wrought gold with the, repartimento 
of Indians then commonly assigned to 4 hc conquering strangers. 
In 1518 C. look the command of tlie Art^dn fitted out 
by Velasquez and himself for the conquest of Mexico, or 
rather for obtaining a recognition of Spanish supremacy, and 
as much gold and precious stones as possible. Against the 
orders of Velasquez, who suspected C.’s ambition, the latter 
sailed on loth February 1519 from Havanna. At his final 
muster at Cape Antonio, he had only no marines and 550 
soldiers with a few Indians. After establishing himself in 
Tabasco (where he first met with Marina), C. proceeded to a 
point near Vera Cruz, and entering into friendly relations with 
the natives, deni.andcd permission to visit Montezuma, the 
Emperor of the Aztecs, in his capital, Mexico, which was re¬ 
fused. After burning his ships, and allying himself with the 
Totonac tribe, and with the republic of Ilascale (which, how¬ 
ever, at first resisted the Spaniards), C. advanced to Cholula, 
w)iere he was well received, but where Marina soon discovered 
a plot which led to a massacre of the inhabitants. On 8th 
November 15 * 9 . C, with 400 Spaniards and 6000 natives entered 
the capital, and by a bold, mcmicing attitude contrived to get the 
meek and superstitious Emperor into his custody at the palace 
of Axiiyncatl. Montezuma declared himself a vassal of Karl V., 
gave up enormous treasures, and assigned a native temple (port 
of the Teocalli) for Christian worsiiip. Leaving Alvarado in 
command, C. was now obliged to descend to coast, and 
encounter the force which Velasquez had sent out against him 
under Narvaez. This was snccc.ssfully done, but on his return 
to Mexico, he found that the slaughter of 600 Caciques had at 
last provoked open war. A long struggle was ended by the 
Noche Triste, when the Spaniards were driven out of the capital, 
but the desperate engagement at Otiimba (Sth July 1520), in 
which the Aztecs fled, encouraged C. to prepare at Tezeuco a 
second expedition, in which a brge number of natives became 
his allies. After a terrible siege of nearly three months, milked 
by the loftiest lieroisro 00 tbe part of the new Pimperor, Guate- 
mogin, and his people, Mexico fell (13th August 1521) amid the 
most frightful carnage and destruction of property. Appointed 
Captain-General of the conquered territory, C. energetically set 
about the work of reconstniction; he rebuilt the capital, 
founded and conferred municipal privileges upon the colonies of 
Zacatula, Coliman, San Esteban, and Medellin, introduced*the 
"Franciscan mission, which in twenty years secured at least i; 
nominal acceptance of the Christian religion throughout the 
country. The regulated slavery which he sanctioned' in the 
system of encomenduro and repartimientos was not unsuited to 
the Aztec character. In 1526, partly because, without apparent 
reason, he had pul Guatemogin to death, C. was recalled to Spain, 
where he was received with great honour. Returning to 
America as military governor, but without civil authority, he 
spent ten years iit explorit^ the Darien isthmus and the coast 
up to California. Tlie arrival of the Viceroy Mendoza, in I5.|0, 
disgusted him with Mexico, and he again withdrew to Spain, 
where, after a decided rebuff at court, he died near Seville on 
ad December 1547. His great wealth was devoted partly to 
the erection of an hospital, a college, and a convent in Mexico. 
The despatches of C. to Karl V. have been published in Eng. 
lish (New York, 1843). See Helps’ Life of C. (2 vols. 1871^ 
and Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico (1843). 

Corti, Organ of, one of the delicate apparatuses found in 
the internal ear in connection with tbe terminations of the 
auditoiy nerve, discovered by thg Marquise di Corti, an Italian 
nobleman, and hence named after him. See EAn. 

Ocrto'na, a town in the province of Arezzo, Italy, 52 miles 
E. S.E. of Florence. It was one of the most ancient cities cd 
Etruria, and possesses the massive remains of masotury Iwowa 
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u Cyclopean toallt. The Romans founded a colony here in the 
lime of Sulla, but it is not mentioned by any ancient author sub¬ 
sequent to Pliny and Ptolemy. C. decayed for a time, b«it re¬ 
vived aAerthe iith c. its cathedral has some fine paintings, 
and its museum has numerous relics of antiijuity, especially 
bronses. Excellent marble is worked in the viemiry. Pop. up¬ 
wards of 3500. 

Coru'na, a fortified seajiort at the extremity of a small penin¬ 
sula at the mouth of the C. river, on the N.W. coast of Spain, 
province of C. (part of the former Galicia). It consists of two 
towns, the upper and lower (called also Pescadcria), the former 
of which is walled, and has a citadel which protects the harbour. 
This is commodious and well frequented by ships, wliich makes 
C. one of the most prosperous towns in Spain. In 1S74, 3o.j 
vessels of 116,061 tons entered the port. It has msmufacturcs 
of cigars, soap, starch, and cotton, and its sardine fishery is 
extensive ana valuable. Its commerce with England and 
America is considerable, and it has steamlroat communication 
with Ferrol and the whole N. coast of Spain. Pop. 30,137. 
C. is said to have been founded by the Phccnicians. It was 
known to the Romans under the name of Caionium (whence 
the modern C.). From its bay the Armada set sail in 158S. 
Ten years later it was captured and burned by the English, and 
here Sir John Moore fell after a glorious repulse of the French, 

16th January 1809. The province abounds in copper and iron 
ore. 

Coran'dum (Hind, katvnd), a mineral species which in¬ 
cludes under its varieties the most precious stones—the ruby, the 
sapphire, oriental topaz, and oriental amethyst, as well as that 
commonly recognised as C. and emery. Commercially the name 
C. is restricted to the crystalline forms of emery forming hexa¬ 
gonal dingy-colonred crystals. It is composed essentially of pure 
alumina, and next to the diamond is the harrlest of all known 
substances. It is found abundantly in Asia Minor, the Ciarnatic, 
Ava, and near Canton, besides many places in the United States. 
It is used as Emery (q. v.). 

CorVei, or Konrei (Corieia ncroa or Saxonica), formerly a 
Benedictine abbey of pnneely tank, on the Wescr, near Hoxter, 
in Westphiilia. It dates from the year 816, and its first monks 
were a colony from a inonasleiy of the same name in J’icardy. 
Acquiring large possessions and important privileges, C. be¬ 
came in the middle ages a centre of Christian civilisation in 
Northern Germany. In 1794 it was erected into a bishopric 
by Pope Pills VI., and at that time it owned land 22 sq. miles 
in extent, with 10,000 iiih.abilants. This territory came into the 
possession of the House of Or,inge in 1S02, and of Prussia in 
1815. It now belongs to the House of Hohcnlohe-Schillings- 
fiirst. The magnificent Gothic church contains numerous m- 
teresting monuments, but the library and all reliable records of 
the history of the abbey have been destroyed. A Chronieon 
CoK^ense, published in 1823, is of doubtful value. On the other 
hand, the Annales Corb^enees, printed in Pertz's Monumenta Cer,. 
ntaunr Ilistoiica (vol. iii.), are reckoned genuine. See Wigand's 
Geschkkte der Abtei K, (Udxter, 1819). 

Corvette', a ship of war ranking next to a frigate. It is 
flush-decked and ship-rigged, and lias one tier of guns only. 

Cor'vidoB, the Crow family, included in the Conlrostral (q. v.) 
section or sub-order of the order Insessorcs or Perching birds. 
The members of this group are recognised by their strong, com¬ 
pressed, and conical bills, covered with small stiff feathers at the 
base j by the ridge of the upper mandible being curved and its 
top notched, and by the tarsi being ‘ plated ’ in front. The food 
consists of both animal and plant matters. Various sub-families 
exist, including the true crows, tree crows, jays, magiiies, choughs, 
nut crackers, &c. 

Cor'vo, one of the Azor^ the most north-westerly of the group, 
6 miles long by 3 broad, is of volcanic origin. It is fertile and 
well wooded, and exports hogs, wood, aqi wheat to the other 
islands. Pop. about 1000. 

Cor''^a (‘-the white choir’), a town In Merioneth, N. Wales, 
on a height overlooking the Die, 10 miles W. of Llangollen. It 
is said to be the spot to which Owen Glendower retreated when 
Henry IV. invaded and overran AValcs, and tradition points out 
his sepulchre in the parish churchyard, Pop. of parish (l*/*) 
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Corydalia. See FuMARiACEiB. 

Ooryg^am', or Korygatun, a village in the district oi 
Poona, province of Bombay, 16 miles N.E. of Poona, memor¬ 
able for the defeat, on January i, i8i8, of the Peishwa (Bajee 
Rao) of the Mahrattas, whose forces (25,000 in number) were 
repulsed with immense loss, after a protracted struggle, by Cap¬ 
tain Staunton with n mere handful of sepoys and some twenty- 
four European artillerymen. 

Coryla'cecB. See CAroLiFER^ 

Cor’ylus. See Hazel. 

Cor'ymb. See Inflorescence. 

Oorym'bus {Cr. Porumbos, ‘the top,’' the head’), a mode of 
dressing the hair among the Greeks by tying it in a cluster or 
knot on the top of the head. The name was also given to the 
cluster of ivy leaves, garlands, or berries, with which Greek 
vases were encircled, and to the high sterns of ships. 

Corynocar'pua, a genus of New Zealand trees belonging to 
the natural order Alyrsmacecr, one of which, C. lavigatus. Is 
cultivaterl in this country. The fruits and seeds of this tree arc 
valued as articles of food by the natives. The seeds contain a 
farinaceous substance which rentiers them nutritious, but if eaten 
before being steamed for at least twenty-four hours, and then 
being either buried in the ground or allowed to soak in water 
fur some days, they are poisonous, producing partial paralysis, 
spasmodic pains, and giddiness. 

Cor'ypha. See Fan Palm, Gebanc Palm, and Talipot 
Palm. 

Corypbee'us (from Gr. torupbf, ‘a summit’), lit. the head 
man or leader, but specially applied in the Attic drama to the 
leader of the chorus. Hence any one of admitted pre-eminence 
in his art is called a C. 

CoFyphene (Coryp/urna), a genus of Teleostean fishes, 
family Coryphanulce, having a compressed body, with Uie dorsal 
fin nmning from head to tail, and the head as if abruptly trun¬ 
cated. The Dorado {Coryphana hippuris), found in the Medi¬ 
terranean Sea and elsewhere, is the best known of the family. 
They are remarkable for their iridescent metallic tints, which 
pass through a series of changes when the fish is dying, giving 
rise to many poetical allusions. The Dorado is also, but errone¬ 
ously, styled ‘ Dolphin ’ (q. v.). 

Cos, known in more ancient times by the names of Mcropis 
and Nymphaea, is an island on the western .shore of Asia Minor, 
neaily oppo.site Halicarnassus. Its modern name is Stanko or 
Stanchio. It is about 2^ geographical miles in length, and about 
65 in circumference. It is mountainous in the S. and W., but level 
and fruitful in the N. and E. The great fertility of C. gave rise 
to the proverb, applied to an insatiable person, ‘ Queni Cos non 
nutrit, liunc ncque Algyptus.’ C. was famed for its ointment 
and puiple dye, and specially so for its wine, and also for its silk 
and cotton manufactures. It was the birthplace of Ptolemy Phila- 
dclphiis, of the painter Apelles, and of the physician Hippo¬ 
crates. The chief town, €., near which stood a magnificent 
temple of yEsculapius, was in the N.E. The island now belongs 
to Tuikey, and has a pop. of 8c»o. 

Coecin.'iuin, a small genus of plants belonging to the natural 
order Menispermaeea. The wood, bark, and roots of C. fern- 
stratum of Ceylon are valued as stomachics and tonics. The 
wood has been imported and sold as the true Caliimba-root 
(Bentley): it contains berberia, and yields a yellow dye. 

Ooacinoman'oy (Gr. kosklnon, manteia), practice of divina¬ 
tion by means of a sieve, was chiefly used for the discovery o( 
thieves. 'I'he sieve having been suspended by a pair of shears, 
and mystical words spoken, on the mention of the thief’s name, 
the sieve turned round. 

Ooaen'za (anc. Consmtia), the capital of the province of Cal¬ 
abria Citta, Italy, stands in a valley at the junctW of the Cratl 
and Busento. C. has manufactures of silk, pottery, and cutlery, 
and a trade in wine, fruits, and flax. It was the ancient capital 
of the Bruttii, and was an important town during the middle ages. 
Alaric the Visigoth died here in 410. Pop. (1872) 17,753. 

« 

Oos*mas, commonly called /m/icepleuttet%'lnilKH voyager’), 
in early life a merchant and traveller, afterwards a monk, was sm 
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E^ptian who flourished in the 6th c. A.d. His chief workt the 
lopcgrapkia Christiana, in twelve books, was written to prove that 
the earth is a vast plain. It contains much, and in general ac> 
curate, historical and geographical information, and is specially 
noted for its description of the Monmntntum Aduhtannm (see 
Aoule). The best edition is thnt of Montfaucon, in his Colltetio 
Nova Patrum et Scriptorum Gracorum (vol, ii. Par. 1706). 

Cosmet'icB (Gr. kcsnutikos, ‘skilled in adorning’) are, 
broadly speaking, preparations applied to the human frame with 
the view of beautifyuig it, but the word is commonly limited to 
powders, salves, &c., designed to improve and preserve the com¬ 
plexion. Many of the preparations, containing bismuth, &c., are 
noxious. 

Coamog^ony (Gr. kosmos, ' the universe,’ and j^one, ‘ genera¬ 
tion ’) is an account of the genesis or creation of the universe, 
or the science which treats of its origin. Every nation possessed 
of an antique literature lias also a C., held by those who believe 
in it to have been committed to the writer by divine inspiration, 
and to differ from all other cosmogonies exactly as truth differs 
flora Action or human speculation. 'Hie germs of all these cos¬ 
mogonies and thcogonics are to be found in the Vedas and Zend- 
Avesta, the most primitive extant literature of the Aryans. (.See 
Tkinity.) In the first chapter of the ].aws of Manu (q. v.) we 
find the ancient Hindu C. The universe existed at first only in 
the divine idea, as if involved in darkness. Then first God created 
the waters, called nara, because the product of God’s breath or 
spirit (of his nostrils, nara)-, hence he is called Narayana (moving 
on the waters, cf. Gen. i. 2). He then created the heavens and 
the earth. The creation of mankind was by God drawing forth 
from the supreme soul mind, then consciousness, then all vital 
forms endowed with the qualities of goodness and daikncss (sin), 
and the five senses. He gave names to all creatures, and being to 
time and its divisions, to the stars, planets, mountains, oceans, 
rivers, valleys, &c. That the human race might multiply, he made 
them half male and half female. In the C. of the Zend-Avesta, 
Ormurd (q. v.) created the visible world by his word in six periods 
or thousands of years. A remarkable analogy exists between 
the cosmogonies of the Phoenicians, Hebrews, and Babylon¬ 
ians, which are all evidently derived from the primitive Chaldean 
or Accadian trinity of Na or Anu (‘the sky’), Ea or Enci (‘ the 
earth’), and Mulge (' the lord of the under world’). In the begin¬ 
ning ail was darkness and water; this was followed by the divi¬ 
sion of day and night; then came the making of the sun and the 
moon, followed by that of animals and man. 'Phe Accadian 
mythology, being based on a rude astronomy, was very fond of 
the number seven, every seventh day being a ‘ day of rest.’ The 
basis of the Phoenician C. is the Trinity Baau (‘chaos’). Spirit, 
and Mot (‘ slime ’); of the Babylonian, Sige (‘ the sky, or the 
primitive substance of the universe ’), Aos (‘ the earth ’), and Bel 
C the Hemiurge or Creator’). Sige bore Moumi (lleb. mami, 
‘ waters ’); the spirit of Aos brooded over the abysmal deep, and 
was married to Davke(Phoeru ba/m, Heb. bo/tu, Gen. i. 2, ‘empti¬ 
ness’). See Smith’s Assyrian Diseoveries (1875); MUlIer’s /.«■- 
tures OH the Seienee of Religion ; Chips from a German Workshop 
(vol. L 1868-70); Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts, &c. ; Con- 
tributions to a Knowledge of theC., Mythology, Sre., of the Indians 
in theVedie Age (vol. v. 1870). 

. Oosmora'ma (Gr. ‘order,’‘ornament,*and ‘I 

see ’}, an exhibition of pictures of different parts of the world, 
which ore placed horizontally on a table, reflected by mirrors 
leaning di^onolly opposite them, and looked at through a 
convex lens in front of each mirror. The pictures are illu¬ 
minated by lights so placed as not to be reflected by the mirrors. 

Ooh'moa. See Coskogony. 

Oosxte, a town of France, department of Niivre, at the 
confluence of the Loire and Nohain, 33 miles N.N.W. of 
Neyets, with which it has railway communication. The ruins 
of its fortifications and castle show it to have- been a place of 
great Importlmce and strength in the middle ages. It has several 
old chut^es, a suspension bridge over the l^ire, manufactures 
of chains, anchors, cutlery, &a, and a trade in vegetables, grains, 
wood, wine, and cattle. Pop. (1872) 5024. 

Com'mIuI (Russ. Kasak), a warlike slave-people of S. Russia, 
who fonnerly a considerable rile m the progress of 

RauUm conquests, from their efficiency os light cav^. They 


still constitute an important port of the Russian army, and are 
settled or stationed in different parts of the kingdom, 'Phe prin. 
cipal branches of this race are (i) the Malo-C., or C. of Little 
Russia, of whom \.he Zaporovian subdivision, on the Dnieper, are 
a predatory and unruly doss ; and (2) the C. of the Don, nearly 
1,000,000 in number, who'hold 60,000 sq. miles of steppe-lands, 
and form a distinct government, military in its organisation, and 
under the rule of a Hetman, holding the rank of general. Their 
chief town is Novo-Tscheiknsk. Tliere are also several Cossack 
tribes who, from the localities in which they are stationed, are 
serviceable ns frontier guards—as the Siberian C, on the S. bor¬ 
der of Siberia, tlie C. ol the Caucasian line (254,000 divided into 
twelve icgiments), &c. See l.esur’3 Uistoiie dcs Kosaques (a 
vols. Par. 1814), Bronevskij's litoria Uonskova ffojska (2 vols. 
Petersb. 1834}, and Mackenzie Wallace’s Russia (Ixmtl. 1877). 

CoBSimbazar' (‘Cossim’s Market’), a suburb and the port 
of Moorshedabad, on the Bhagirathi, one of the mouths of the 
Ganges. Its silk manufactures, once famous, liave much de¬ 
clined. It is now belter known by the name of ‘ English 
Bazaar,’ and had in 1872 a pop. of 12,859. 

CoBs'ua. Sec Goat Moth. 

Coa'ta, Isaac da, a poet and theologian, was bom of Jewish 

f iat cuts at Amsterdam, January 14, 1798. After receiving a 
iberal educ.ation, and maduating in his twentieth year as Doctor 
at Law, he renounced Judaism and received Christian liaplism, 
a change which subjected liim for a time to persecution. Among 
his best-known works are his version of Byron's Cam; his IstaA 
and ike Gentiles, and Hat many of the Gospels, which have been 
translated into English ; and the Battle of Nieuwpoort, a poem 
of much excellence. He died at Amsterdam, April 28, i8m>. 

Costa, Sir Michael, a living musical composer and con¬ 
ductor, was bom February 1810, at Naples, and educated there. 
He came to England in 1828, and Ins reception was such as to 
induce him to settle in this country. He has been the conductor 
of the Royal Italian Opera (Covent Garden), and also of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, for many years, and received the 
honour of knighthood in 1869. His reputation as a composer 
rests chiefly upon two oratorios of considerable merit— Eli (pro¬ 
duced 1855) and Naatnatt (produced 1864). 

Costa Rica, the most southeily of the republics of Central 
America, bouiuied on the N. by Nicaragua, on the S. by the 
United States of Columbia, and extending E. and W. from the 
Caribbean Sea to the Pacific. Area, 21,484 sq. miles ; pop. 
(1875) estimated at about 200,000. C. K. b intersected di|igo- 
nally by a mountain range. There are numerous volcanoes, and 
earthquakes are frequent. The low grounds along the coasts are 
vc^ unhealthy. Tlic soil is fertile, the priucipaT product being 
coffee, though sugar, cocoa, and tobacco, at present raised only 
in quantities sufficient for home consumption, wouldiiriie exten¬ 
sively cultivated were there railway communication to allowsC. 
R. to compete profitably with other counliies. Of (he railroad 
commenced from Alajucla to Limon, only 42 out of 114 mile* 
have been completed. Tlie capital is San Jose, and the prin¬ 
cipal port is Punta Arenas (‘ Sandy Point ’), on llie Gulf of Nicoyo. 
The value of the exports for 1874 was fj)\2,l6oo, the whole for 
coffee with the exception ofX^2o,ooo. No return of the imports 
has been made, but it is supposed that there had been a consi¬ 
derable falling off as compared with those of 1873, which were 
;£’7S3 ,ocx). The principal imports are Manchester goods, silk, 
cloth, hardware, flour, salt, provisions, and wines, Gold, silver, 
and copper are found, but mining industry has greatly decreased. 
There is no manufacturing industiy. In the budget estimates 
for the year ending April 1S74, the revenue was estimated at 
;f562,5i7, and the expenditure at ^£865,719. In 187# a loan 
of ;t*>400,000 was contracted for the purpose of constructing 
railways and other public works, but very little of it reached 
C. R. The procedure of the financial agents who managed the 
loan was exposed by the Committee of the House of Commons 
on Foreign Loans, 1875. The government is i^iublicon, its 
constitution dating from 22d December 1871. 'Inc Presid^t 
is elected for four years, and the National Congress b composed 
of a single chamber. * 

Cos'tello, XiOtiiBa Stuart, an Engibh authoress, was bom 
1815. She became known to the literary world by'her Specimens 
of th* Early Poehy of Fsanee, published in 183$. From that 
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tiine almost to her death in 1870, Miss C. wrote incessantly, 
her works being chiefly accounts of travelling tours, histories, 
and novels. Her style, especially in the description of scenery, 
IS very pleasing. Her brother, Dudley 0 ., is also a writer of 
tales and trav^ 

Oos’ter, Iiaurens Janezoon, claimed by the Dutch as the 
inventor of printing, was born at Haarlem about 1370^ and must 
have commenced to practise the art at some period between 1420 
and 1426. Ills invention, said at first to have been used by him 
only to print verses of the Bible and moral precepts for the in¬ 
struction of his children, was afterwards practised for gain, but 
in secret. The assistants he was compelled to employ were 
sworn not to divulge his secret; but on his death in 1439, one 
of them, Johann Gansfleisch, stole some of bis tools and types, 
and set up a press at Mayence. C. at first used wooden types, 
but afterwards metal ones, cast in sand. His Speculum //umatut 
Salvatwnis, commenced with wooden blocks, was finislied with 
the movable metal types, and presents a singular mialure of 
pages in fixed and movable characters. Before he availed him¬ 
self of cost types, his impres.sions were produced by rubbing, and 
the page was printed only on one side; afterwards he used the 
press, and printed both sides of the page. Such is the account 
given by the Dutch, which is pressed with much cogency by M. 
Auguste Bernard in his Jhstoire de VOri^ine del'Imprimeiie, and 
by many others, among whom the most recent is Ottley in his 
Inquiry iuU> (he Origin of Engraving (Bond. 1876). .See also 
M. Didot’s Euai tur I'Art Typographique (1852). C. died about 
1440. Foi the arguments in favour of the German claim to the 
invention, see Gutenberg. In July 1856, the people of Haar¬ 
lem erected a bionze statue to C. in the market-place. 

Oozts is the technical name in English law for ex]ienses in 
legal jirocecdings. Generally the C. of the successful party arc 
mainly paid by tlie loser; but there are in nil lawsuits extra- 
'udicial expenses incurred on both siilcs which each party will 
lave to pay fur itself, wlnatever be the issue. Then, u iiiie one 
gains on the m.'iin point, it may be found to have been wrung 
on minor points, which will cause a modification of C. C. are 
'taxed'—that is, the items are allowed or disallowed—by an 
officer of the court, called the master. The equivalent legal term 
in Scotland is Expenses (q. v.). (.See also Auditor of the 
Court of Session.) In actions fur libel and some others, the 
smallest award of damage carries full C., unless the judge cer¬ 
tifies in favour of the defendant, which deprives a plaintiff of C. 

Any one suing in forma pauperis does not pay C., but he is 
entitled to receive them if successful. To entitle one so to sue, 
he must swear that he does not possess tlie value of >^5. 

Costume (Old Fr. couslume, Med. Lat. eostuma (Cbartulary 
of 70s), from I.at. consuetudinem, by contraction, ‘custom or 
habit *), dress or clothing, in its historical relations, and regarded 
as connedfed with dignities, official position, and functions. C. 
is ttius spoken of as characteristic of particular periods of time, 
of distinct tribes and nationalities, of certain stages of civilisa¬ 
tion, and as indicative of rank, position, and power. In modern 
days, the inces.sant fluctuations of fashion, and the tendency 
of our civilisation to produce a level uniformity among nations 
as well os individuals, have greatly interfered with the con¬ 
tinuance and development of the characteristic costumes of dif¬ 
ferent peoples. But as the so-called leaders of fashion operate 
only, within certain very narrow bounds, and fundamental 
cliances in dress are slowly effected, we are warranted in say¬ 
ing that, so far as regards male attire at least, the C. of the 19th 
c., with its chimney-pot hats and dress-coats, is as characteristic 
as that of any preceding age. (See Fashion.) The costumes of 
classes, however, such as that of the peasantry, and of small 
isolated ’communities, are rapidly disappearing, and, indeed, in 
the most advanced countries, have almost entirely vanished. In 
tlie middle ages, and down to comparatively recent times the 
costumes of various social grades were strictly prescribed by 
sumptuary laws; and even had freedom of choice existed, for 
less variety of materials was available than can be commanded 
by the very humblest of the present day. Costumes indicative 
of rank and position still exist, ns in the case of the robes, crowns 
and coronets of royalty and nobility, and many professional, 
ac-idemic, and official positions are indicated by peculiarities of 
C. A characteristic class of C. is still rigidly adhered to by the 
• fishwives’ along the E. coast of Scotlaiw. 


It is only in recent times that the study of C. in its his¬ 
torical relations has come to be pursued with care and pains¬ 
taking. Artists of the i6th c., in their treatment of all Scriptural 
subjects, from the Creation down to the Christian era, did not 
hesitate to employ the C., architecture, and formal gardens of 
the Renaissance period, and similar anachronisms were the 
rule on the stage. For the study of ancient C., it therefore 
becomes necessary to obtain contemporary representations 
of the period or people under inve.stigation; and for this 
end illuminated M.SS., coins, medals, carvings, and painted 
pottery ate of the utmost value. Such remains of the principal 
nations of antiquity are fortunately still largely available, and 
they yield large stores of information regarding the C. and 
other etlmographic relations of the periods to which they belong. 
With sticii sources of information laid open by the labours of 
arcbseolugisis, fidelity in the representation of C. is a modern 
essential in all delineations, both literary and artistic. The 
artistic treatment of the C. of the present day is a matter of no 
small difficulty, especially to the sculptor, and by many artists 
the difficulty is avoided by resorting to the more graceful flowing 
robes of antique models. This, however, is as indefensible as 
tlie representation of the Virgin in the guise of an Italian con- 
tadina by Renaissance ai lists. The unpromising task of tlie 
faithful and artistic management of modern C. in statuary was 
very fairly and successfully grappled with by the late J. 11. 
Foley, R.A. 

Cos'tuz, the root of an Arabian plant, at one time believed 
to have been allied to Cardopatum cotymbosum ; but most botan¬ 
ists now adopt the views of Falconer in considering it to be the 
Aplotaxis Lappa, or Aucklandia C. of Cashmere, used as a per¬ 
fume and for burning as incense, and by the Chinese as an 
aphrodisiac. 6'. is also the name of a genus of tropical herbs 
belonging to the order Zingiberacece, many of which are culti¬ 
vated ill stoves. 

Cos'way, Richard, R.A., of Flemish extraction, was bom 
at Tiverton, Devonshire, in 1740, studied art to such purpose 
that between his fourteenth and twenty-fourth year he obtained 
five premiums fiom the Society of Arts. He was patronised 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, elected a member of the Royal Aca¬ 
demy in 1771, and rapidly acquired fame and fortune as a painter 
of miniature portraits. Ills wife, Maria lladfield, was a most 
accomplished musician and artist, and the receptions he gave at 
his house were among the most brilliant of his era. C. died 4th 
July 182a 

Cot (Old Eng. cote, eyte, ‘ a bed,’' a cottage ’), in nautical Ian« 
guage, an officer's b^, as distinguished from a seaman's ham¬ 
mock. It is made of canvas in the form of a chest, and is kept 
stretched by a wooden frame, llte mattress is placed witlun 
the C., and, like the hammock, it is suspended from the roof of 
the cabin. The term C. is also applied generally to a ’dijld’l 
bed, especially the swinging cradle. 

C6te-d'Or, a department in the E. of France, and part of the 
old province of Burgundy, named from the chain of the C6te> 
d’Or (‘ hill of gold,’ so called from the excellence of its vintages) 
which traverses it from N. to S. Area, 3380 sq. miles; pop. 
(1872) 374,^10. C. is watered by the Seine, the SaSne, ana the 
Aube, and 1$ intersected by the Burgundy CanoL It is one of 
the most fertile districts of France. The surface is in general 
elevated and covered with coppice, and the climate saluorioas. 
Iron and coal, anthracite, and marble are abundoiit; there is a 
l.'irge trade in lithographic and mill stones, and also in wine. C. is 
divided into four arroivdissements. The chief towns are Dijon 
(the capital), Beaune, and Semur. 

Odtes-du-Nord (‘coasts of the North’), a department is the 
N. of France, part of the old province of Bretagne. Area, zfite 
sq. miles; pop. (1872) 622,295. From E. to W. it is traversed 
by the Montagnes Noires, of granitic and Silurian formation, the 
highest point of which, Menez Haut, is 1112 feet above the level 
of the sea. The largest rivers are the Ranee, Arguenar, Blavet, 
and Oust, Flax, hemp, pulse, beetroot, and even maize are cul¬ 
tivated ; the hills aflbrd excellent pasture; the cattle aad hofses, 
especially the latter, are famed; and along the coast are valoable 
fisneries. The chief manufacture is that of linen. C. contains 
five srrondissements. The princiial town! juv St Brieuo (the 
capital), Dinan, and Guingaiiip. 

i 
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Cotes', Xtoger, a inathematidan, was born loth July 1683, 
at Burbage, Leiccstersbire^ studied at Trinity College, Cam* 
bridge, where he took hia degree in 1706, and was appoiitted 
Plumion Professor of Experimental Philosophy. In 1713 he 
published a new edition of Newton's Principia, the chiracteristic 
feature of which is the preface. The high expectations which 
were entertained of this promising genius were blighted by his 
premature death on June 5, 171b. He published a few papers 
in the Philosopkieal TVansaclioHS, and his principal works are 
Harmonia Mensurarum (1722) and his Lectures oh Hydrostatics 
(1737), both posthumous publications. 

'Ooten'wold or Oota'wold Hills (Welsh, coed, ‘ wood,' and 
Eng. wold (earlier weald), the same, hence 'woody hills’), a 
range in Gloucestershire, extending from N. to S. upwards of 50 
miles. The highest point is Cleare Hill, 1134 feet. Turnips 
and clover are cultivated on these hills, and coarse-haired sheep 
are fed there. I'he forests from which they derive their name 
have disappeared. 

06‘tben. See KOth^.v. 

Cothur'nus. See Buskin. 

Gotilloxi (fiom the Old Fr. cote, I,at. cottus), literally a gown 
or petticoat, was fi^ratively applied to a French dance ex¬ 
tremely popular in the beginning of the 17th c. It combined 
the diverse qualities of the polonaise and the mionet, greatly re¬ 
sembling the quadrille, by which it was eventually eclipsed. In 
Bums' Tam O’Shanter occurs the line— 

‘Na« eottltoHt brent-new frae France.' 

Ootin'gft {Ampelis), a genus of Insessorial birds belonging to 
the lamily Ampelida, or ‘Chatterers,’ ami section Hentirostres. 
It is S. American in its distribution, and the bill, which is of 
feeble conformation, is deeply cleft. Tbe plumage exhibits very 
brilliant hues. 

CjotLse', or Ootice (Fr. e$tt, 'a side ’), in heraldry, a diminu¬ 
tive of the Bend (q. v.), being a fourth of its widtlt. The other 
diminutive is the bendlet, which is twice as wide as the C. 
Couped at its extremities, the C. becomes a riband. 

Cotise, or Cotice, in heraldry, describes a bend between two 
cotises, a fesse or bar between two barrulets, or any heraldic 
object sided or accompanied by another, 

Ootoneas'ter, a genus of plants consisting of trees or small 
trailing siiiubs, belonging to Northern Europe and the moun¬ 
tains of India, cultivated for the beauty of their foliage, flowers, 
and fruit, the latter being (especially in the case of C. ftipida and 
C. affinis) of an intense scarlet colour, and remaining on the trees 
for the CTcater part of the winter. C. vulgaris is believed to be a 
native British s|)ecies. In addition to those mentioned, C. micro- 
phylla, C. marsinata, C. rotundij’olia, and C, buxijolia are among 
the ;nost valued cultivated species. 

Cotopax'i, a volcano in the Cordilleras of the Andes, i8,8ti 
feet above the sea-level, with a cone rising in perfect regularity 
4400 feet above the plateau of Quito, and covered with snow 
ulmost to the verge of the crater. Its flame is said to have risen 
in 1738 to the height of 3000 feet, and in 1803 its internal heat 
was great enough to melt the snow on the exterior walls of the 
cone. A great eruption of C. took place June 26, 1877. 

Ootro'no, the ancient Croton or Crotona, a town in the pro¬ 
vince of Calabria L’lteriore II., Italy, on a projection at the 
mouth of the Esaro. Its streets ace narrow, and its harbour, 

rotected by a mole, admits only vessels of light draught. C. 

as a cathedral, and corn, wine, oil, and silk are produced in 
the vicinity. Pop. above 7000, The ancient C., founded by a 
colony of Achseans in 710 B.c., was one of the wealthiest and 
most famous cities of S. Italy. Tlie inhabitants excelled in atli- 
letie exerclsts, and the celebrated Milo was a native of tlte place. 
Pythagoras founded here a school of philosophy. The city was 
so exhausted by the ravages of the second Punic War that the 
Romans sent a colony to recruit its population in 194 b.c. Some 
ruins are still visible in the neighbourhood of the modem town. 

Ck>tt'ft, the name of an old and still flourishing German pub¬ 
lishing hcAise. The first publisher of the name was Joh. 
OeOTK O., the descendant of a family which had remov^ in 
the b^inning of the 15th c. from the Milanese to Germany. 
He acquit IV marriage in 1642 the book trade establidied in 
Tubing Bnmn. His son,'Job. Triodr. O., a distinguished 


theologian, was bom at’ Tubingen, t2th May 1701, and died 
there, 31st December 1779, chancellor of the university. The 
grandson of the last mentioned was ifoh. Fiiedr., Xiniherr 
VOX! 0 ., bom at Stuttgart, 27th April 1764. After serving some 
time in the Austrian army, and shbsefmently practising .as an 
advocate, he undertook in December 1787 to conduct the family 
publishing business, and soon distinguished himself by. his 
judgment and enterprise. In 1798 he established the still in¬ 
fluential AUgtmeiue Zeitung, Other periodicals followed, as 
the Almanack fur Damen, the Motgenblatt, and LileraturUatt, 
He also published the works of such autiiors as Goethe, Schiller, 
Herder, Fichte, Jean Paul, Tieck, Voss, the brothers Humboldt, 
and Johann von Muller. Johann Friedrich retired to Stuttgart 
in 1510 . The ancient nobility of the family was restored in his 
person, his title beang P'reiherr C. von Cotten^oif. He died 
29th December 1832, lie was a man of fine character—liberal, 
|>ure, and unselfish in all his actions. 'Ibe business of the firm 
IS widespread. It exists in seven different branches—(1) The 
bookselling firm of /. G. C. at Stuttgart; (2) the Aligeineine 
Zeitung at Augsburg; (3) the literature and art establishment at 
Munich; (4) the publishing firm at I..cipsic ; (5) the publishing 
firm at Munich; (6) the Bible establishment of J. G. C. at Stutt¬ 
gart and Munich; (7) the book-printing business at Stuttgart. 

Cott'age, the general name for the rural dwellings, small 
and isolated, of the poorer classes. Adjoining each C. there is 
usually an allotment of ground which is cultiv.ated by the occu¬ 
pants. The collages of the agricultural labourers were, till a 
few years ago, in a very neglecled condition, and the recent 
improvements in llicir construction witli regard to ventilation, 
general convenience and comfort, and economy in erection, are 
in great measure due to the delibeiations of the Society of Arts, 
in whose Journal much valuable inforination may be obtained. 
A neat detached house for persons La better circumstances, in 
town Of ccMUitry, is called a C. ornL 

Gottlxus. See Kottbus. 

Oottin, Sophie, a favourite French novelist, l>om at Ton- 
ncins (Lot-et-Garonne) in 1773. She married a banker of Bor- 
dcaux, and being left a widow at the age of twenty, thenceforth 
followed literature. Her cliief works are Claire d'Albe^lJ^), 
Malvina, Antilie Mansfield, Mathilde, and (greatest of all) Elisa¬ 
beth, ou les ExilJs de SibMe, published in i8u6. The many trans¬ 
lations of this book attest its popularity. Madame C. died at 
Paris, August 2$, 1807. A collected editiou of her works was 
published at Paris (5 vols. 8vo, 1S17), 

CoUfon., the hairs wliich sunround the seeds of various species 
of Cossypium, a genus of plants belonging to tlie naturaP order 
Malvacete (mallows, hollyhocks, dec.), and whkh constitute the 
well-known textile material of that name. Between twenty and 
thirty species of Cossypium are imperfectly described, but the 
real numlier of distinct forms is probably much less« The genus 
is indigenous to Asia 
and America, but it is 
now almost universally 
cultivated in all parts 
of the world 36^ N. 
and S. of the equator. 

They are herbaceous, 
or shrubby perennial 
plants, varying from 2 
to 15 feet in hciglit. 

'Pile flowers are gene¬ 
rally large and showy, 
nod the seeds, which 
ane covered with the 
long filaments called 
‘ C.’fund each of which 
consists simply of lung 
Cells, q. y.), contain a 
bland oil, used for va¬ 
rious purposes in the 

arts. From the seeds CoWon. 

is also formed a cake . 

used in feeding cattle. Of fr. barbadenst, the species cultivated 
in the United States, there are two well-marked varieties—the 
long-staple or Sea Island C., and the short-staple Upland, Geor- 
I gian, or bowed C., which forms the bulk of wnat grows in Ain» 
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rica. Egyptian anrt Bourbon C. also belong to this, variety. In 
the United States the harvest commences in August, and lasts 
until December. <?. herbaceum is a native of India, and is 
grown in Persia, the Mediterranean countries, &c. G. feru, 
vianmn, or kidncy>C., is indigenous to Peru, Bahia, and other 
p.arts of Bnizil, &c. G, arboratm is a tree-like plant of 
Indi.-i, Chin.i, &c., but commercially is of little importance. 
The teim ‘C.‘ is, however, applied to various other plants— e.g., 
French C. is Calotropis procera; lavender C., Santolina ckauht- 
cvparissHs; New Zealand C., Plagianthus betuHnus; silk-C., 
the fibre from liombax, Cahlropes, Cryplostrgta, Kreod^ndron, 
&c. ; wild Australian C., Gompkocarpus fruticosus ; wild Natal 
C., Ipomaa Gtrrardi, See. The C.-plant of Ot.igo is Astelia. 

Production and Commerce. —The cultivation of C. takes rank 
in extent and value above all other crops, wheat and rice only 
excepted. The enormous demand for C. manufactures may 
well be conceived when it is borne in mind that almost every 
individual human being uses C. largely for dress purposes; 
besides which it is employed for a vast variety of domestic pur¬ 
poses. Although C.‘ now occupies this pre-eminent position 
among manufactures, it is only within comparatively recent times 
that It has risen into importance. It is known to have been culti¬ 
vated and used in India and China at least 500 years B.C., but it 
did not rank as a gre.it European staple till about the beginning of 
the present century. ' In 1700 the amount of C.-wool consumed in 
Great Britain did not exceed 1,000,000 lbs., yielding employment 
to 25 iO°o operatives. By 1775 the consumjrtion had risen to 
4,Soo,ooo, after which, owing chiefly to the inventions of Har¬ 
greaves, Arkwright, and Crompton, the industry rapidly deve¬ 
loped, and we find that in lik» the imports of C. fibre into 
Great Britain were 56,010,732 lbs., and the consumption about 
50,000,000 lbs. In 1875 the C. manufactured in Great Britain 
weighed 1,228,543,47011*8., giving direct employment to half a 
million of operatives. Titus, within a centuiy, the C. tiade of 
Great Britain has increased more than 250 fold. 

C., as a crop, is cultivated in tropical and sub-tropical regions. 
Its widest range being 40’ on each .sitle of tlic cnu.itor. lliim- 
boldt st.ates that the three species Coscypium barbadense, G. Air- 
sntum, and G. reUgiosum (lourish liest from the equator to 34°, in 
a mean annual temperature ranging from 0 S“ to 82*, wliile G. 
Acrbaceum is best suited for more temperate climates, with a 
summer heat of 73“ to 75°, and a winter tempciature of not less 
tlian 40* to 48'. The great C -gi owing region of the world is the 
Southern (foimerly slaveholding) States of the United States, 
after which range in productiveness the E. Indies, Brazil, various 
cotiiitrics bordering on the Mediterranean, and the W. Indian 
Islands. It is from these regions that the European demand is 
at present principally supplied, but in China, Japan, and other 
localities a great .amount of C. is grown for native use. 'I'he 
colony of Queensland is capable of producing almost unlimited 
supplies of C. of the highest quality, and a considerable quantity 
is already cultivated by the colonists ; while in Fiji, and other 
S. Pacific groups, a staple only etjuallcd by the famous Sea 
Island can be cultivated, were labour difficulties removed. 

.. in the United States the C.-secd is sown in Maich or early 
in April. The ground is prepared in ridges, and the scols are 
placed in small clumps about 18 inches apart. After about a 
week the young plants are seen above ground, and when they 
have shot out their thitd or fourth leaf, they arc gone over and 
thinned out. I..ater on they are subjected to a further thinning, 
only a single strong plant being then left in each place. In from 
ten to eleven weeks after sowing, the plants blossom, and the 
bolls continue to form and develop till the autumn frosts nip 
the plants. In India the sowing takes place in June, and the 
harvest is picked from February to April of the ensuing year. C. 
is a very delicate crop, easily affected ns to bulk of yield and 
quality hy elimatic condition.s, nature of soil, method of culture, 
and other influences, and the plants are also peculiarly liable to 
suffer from the attacks of various insects. When fully ripe, the 
capsule containing tlie fibre and seed bursts, exposing tlie C. in 
a snow-like mass, wliich may then be readily detached from the 
husk by hand-picking. 

The seeds are removed from the C. fibre which envelopes 
them by n process called gittttittg, or by other mechanical 
agency. (.See Corro.si- Spinning.) The C. is then compressed, 
either by a powerful screw-press or by a hydraulic press, into 
Iwles, which are secured by iron hoops, and it is then ready 
foi the iimrket. Bales from different countries vary in weight, 


Americans averting 440 lbs.; Brazils, 160; Egyptians, 560 
to 6c» ; W, Indians, 200 to 220; Surats, 380 to 400; and Ben- 
gals, 300 lbs. C. is sampled, or its quality tested, by drawing 
out the fibres of a small tuft between the fingers and thumb, 
so as to lly them parallel and show their length and strength. 
A good samjale should be bright, clear, smooth, firm, elastic, 
and strong. The fibre varies in natural colour from a pure silky 
white into sljghtly bluish and reddish tints, and in the case 
of the Nankin C. of China it has a strong yellowish-brown 
colour. The filaments vary in length from about half an inch 
to fully two inches ; when not more than an inch in length it is 
denominated ‘short-staple,* and when more than an inch, it 
is known !« ‘ long-staple.' C. ordinarily contains about 6 per 
cent, of moisture ; but exposure of bales in damp situations may 
cause it to absorb as much as 25 per cent, of water without feel¬ 
ing obviously wet D.amp C. is extremely subject to sponta¬ 
neous combustion, and when any portion is soaked with oil it 
spontaneously ignites with very great readiness. 

In the C. tiade a standard graduated scale of qualities is 
recognised, that for Ainciicans being, in descending series, ‘fine,’ 
‘good,’ ‘good fair,’ ‘fully fair,’ ‘middling fair,’ ‘good mid- 
dling,' ‘middling,’ ‘ low middling,’ ‘good ordinary,’ ‘ordinary,’ 
‘ inferior.’ According to tlie great geographical divisions from 
which the fibie is derived, slocks arc classified and statistics aie 
compiled; and under each of these divisions various qualities 
arc recognised and prices quoted in trade lists. The Liverpool 
Colton Brokers' Association arrange their returns under these 
six heads :—(i) American. 'Phis includes the whole produce of 
the United States, the principal varieties of which are Sea Island 
01 Long Georgia (tiie famous long-staple C., which is the 
finest and costliest giowii), Upland Georgia, New Orleans, Mo¬ 
bile, Alabama, &c. (2) /irazi/ian, including such varieties as 

Pernambuco, Santos, Bahia, Maccio, Maraiiliatn, and Parahiba, 
(3) digyptian. (4) Turkey and Greece, a division which include.s 
tlie Mcditcnancan region, Egypt excepted. (5) West Indus, 
Peru, and other South American localities, (0) Past Indian, 
iiniler which are ranged Bengal, 'rinueveliy, Siiiats or Bombay, 
Dhollerah, Dharwhar, Broadi, and Rangoon, &c. 

*1 lie following fable exhibits tlic imports and consumption ol 
C. ip Great Britain, stated at intervals of ten years Irom the 
beginning of the century down to 1S61, with Uie same statement 
for each ye.ar since i860, to show the effects of the American 
civil war on the trade. It also exhibits the average price per lb. 
etich year of three standard qualities of C. The imports from 
various countries are stated in thousands of Wles, and the 
total imports, as well os the consumption, is given in millions 
of Ihs. 'I'he difference between the imixjrts and consumption 
roughly represent the amount exported from Great Britain, and 
fluctuations in stocks held. 



'The subjoined statement exhibits the annual consumptipa of 
C. for the years 1875, 1873, and i860, stated in rniilions oflbs., 
for the various C-consuining countries of Europe and the United 
States. r . ., 

The total consuming capacity at various dates of the.’WcaM 
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pcllveilet fctf Comumption in miUioni 
oflbs* 

1875. 

1873. 

a86ch 

* 4**3 

674 

148 6 
58*1 
877 

356 0 

67 *3 
55 a '4 

isa 43 *a 

305'1 
Cv '3 
456 

163 4 

ao 7 
169*8 
590 
538*4 

t, 136*9 
369*7 

483 

36*5 

137*1 

3**7 

31*0 

* 37 * 

438 a 


Great Britain 
Friuice • 
Holland . 
Belf;ium • 
Germany • 
Trieste 
Genoa 
Russiai &c. 
Spain 

United States 


other lands are increasing in a more rapid ratio, in consequence 
of which, British manufacturers are gradually losing the great 
lead which they long held. The following figures, teprcsenting 
bales of 400 lbs., may be taken to represent the consumption of 
the world, and its proportional distribution :— 



i860. 

1876. 


Increase. | 

Bales 

400 lb«. 

Per 

cent 

Bales 

400 lbs. 

Per 

cent 

Bales. 

Per 

cent. 

Great Britain • 

3 , 8 i 7 sOoo 

49*4 

3,187,000 

44 6 

370,000 

13 ’* 

Continent 

1 , 794.000 

3 * 5 

3,363,000 

33*0 

568,000 

31*6 

United States . 

1,088,000 

19*1 

i,44T,ocx> 

30*1 

353.000 

32*4 

Bombay . 

... 


164,000 

3*3 

164,000 

... 


5,699.000 

100*0 

7,154,000 

100*0 

ts 43 SsOoo 

» 5'5 


exhibits the instinctive fact that while C. iodt&tcies in Great was removed in 1757 i** the British Museum. See Edwards' 
Britain continue to develop and extend, the manufactures in Memoirt of Librarits, 

I ' I Cotton-Seed Oil, a secondary product of the cultivation of 

cotton, of considerable value, is found in the oil obtained by 
expression from the seeds. The seeds are treated in the-eame 
manner as linseed, and yield a brownish fluid oil used for general 
purposes. Tlie oil-cake of cotton-seed is a valuable cattle-feeding 
substance. 

Ootton-Spinning. The various industries connected with the 
preparation of cotton for use constitute the most extensive and 
important of ail textile manufactures. In Great Britain, cotton is 
indeed tlie staple of tlie leading industry, giving direct employ¬ 
ment to more persons than any other, and absoibing the largest 
amount of capital. Tliough it is only in recent tunes, and prin¬ 
cipally within the present century, tliat cotton lia'atlained a pre¬ 
eminent position in manufacturing industries, the fibre has been 
utilised in India, China, and other Oriental countries from the 
most remote period, and the indigenous cotton of America was 
employed as a textile material before the discovery of that con¬ 
tinent by European cx])loicrs. T'lic manufacture of cotton 
embraces spinning, we.iving, liieacliing, calico printing and dye¬ 
ing ; but only C.-S. will be here dealt with, the others being 
noticed under their respective heads. 

The first operation in tlie piepaialion of cotton for spinning, 
after the fibre has been gathered, consists o{ginning, or s^arat- 
ing the fibre from the seeds which are enclosed within it. Tills is 
chiefly performed at tlie place of growth of the fibre, previous 
to packing it in bales for exportation. A variety of mechanism 
has been adapted for the operation, the most common being the 
saw-gin, in which a kind of revolving circular-saw apparatus 
tears the fibre away fiom the seed. Cotton, as imported, requires 
frequently to be fiecd from the grosser impurities mixed up wiih 
it by means of the wiili>u>, an apparatus so named from having 
been originally a cylindrical box or basket of plaited willows. 
It now consists of a box in whicli a senes of iron spikes revolve 
with enormous rapidity over a giid-botlom, and in their revolu¬ 
tion they toss about and open tlie cotton fibie fed into the 
apparatus, the impurities falling tlirotigli llic bottom. From the 
willow the fibre passes to the opener or scutching machine, 
which, in the c.ise of clean staples, is the fiist ajiparatus through 
which the raw cotton jiasscs. In this macliine all the matted 
lumps of the cotton are teased out by means of a revolving ^ater, 
which strikes against tlie fibre svith great violence. The impurities 
from the cotton fall through a gird-bottom under the beater, 
and the fibre is cairicd forward by the suction of a fan-blast. 
From the first opener tlie cotton passes to a second nuichine of 
the same nature called the spreading frame or lap machine, 
wliere, in addition to undergoing an additional opening and 
blowing, it is formed into a spread lap, or continuous roll of 
uniform brcadtii and thickness. The material is now ready for 
carding, the purpose of which is to disentangle the ae]>arate 
filament!!, and lay them all parallel to each other. The carding 
engine is a complex apparatus, the principal feature ofVhich 
consists of a series of cylinders revolving in opposite directions^ 
such cylinders being covered with Icatlicr or vulcanised 
studded with wire tcctli or hooks, bent forward in the direction 
in which the cylindeis are intended to revolve wlien in opera¬ 
tion, Commonly the main cylinder of (he carding engine i* 
arched over by a scries of flat top-caids or fats, which are 
toothed and stationary, and act against the main cylinder revol¬ 
ving under them. For fine C.-S. the filire is passed through 
two such engines:—ist, the breaker card, which delivers the 
material in a broad thin fleece ; and 2d, the finisher card, from 
which the cotton issues in a loose riliand or sliver, ready for the 
drawing frame. Instead of the finisher card, a combing machine 
is sometimes used for the finer qualities of yarn, tgr which the 
short fibres are combed out, and the long fibres arranged in a 
beautiful uniform sliver. Still further to render the fibres parallel 
with each other, and to produce a uniformity in the sliver, the 
material next passes to the drawing frame. This apparatus con¬ 
sists of three pairs of rollers, placed behind eacli other, and 
caused to rotate at different rates of rapidity, so that the materUd 


Ootton-Orass, or Cotton-Rush. (Eriophonem), a genus of 
plants belonging to the natural order Cyperacea (tribe Scirpea;), 
so called from the fine silky hairs or bristles which spring from 
the base of the ovary, and give the plants the appearance of being 
topped by cottony tufts, especially when seen waving in the wind 
on the bleak moors on which thev giow. This ‘ cotton ’ has 
been used for stulling pillows, making candle-wicks, &c., and it 
has even been proposed to utilise it for textile purposes. The 
stem of the Himalayan .species, called Bhabhur (E. cannabinum), 
yields a fibre of which strong ropes are made. There are several 
British species (E. anguitifolium, &c.), the leaves of which 
were at one time employed as a remedy for diarrhoea, and the 
pith os a vermifuge for tapeworm. 

Cotton, Qun. See Gun-Cotton, 

Cotton, Six Robert Bruce, an eminent antiquary, was 
born at Denton, in llimtingdousliire, January 22, 1570. He 
sves educated at Cambridge, and afterwards resided at London, 
where he devoted himself to archieology, and collected a number 
of charters, deeds, manuscripts, &c. (in many cases obtaining 
them from the monasteries, which had been dissolved half a cen¬ 
tury before), of the greatest value for their bearing upon the 
history and constitution of Britain. C. was knighted by King 
James, who employed him to defend Mary Queen of Scots against 
the^ameful attack of Buchanan (q. v.), and published a pamphlet 
on the question of precedency between England and Spain, and 
another on the antiquity and dignity of Parliaments. Latterly, 
however, he lost the royal favour, and was even shut out from 
bis own library. He died 6th May 1631. 

The Cottonian Library is the libraiy qf Sir R. B. C., con- 
liderably increased by his son and grandson, which was invested 
ini trustees for the benefit of the public. Besides coins and anti¬ 
quities, it- consists of about 900 volumes, a large number of 
which are state papers of the highest value, including diplo¬ 
matic correiyondencc between England and the Continental 
states iiom the reign of Edward HI. to that of James I. The 
library was placed in 1730 in Asbburnham House, Westminster, 
when a fire partially destroyed some of the volumes. Among the 
MSS. that tuflered severely on this occasion was that of the Old 
Bnglish poem of Bedwulf (q. v,). As the work had not then 
been printed, and no other MS. existed, it is singular to reflect 
that tm most ancient, the most poetic, and the most picturesque 

g roduct of th^ darly Teutonic muse, was within an ace of abso- 
itely vanishing from human knowledge. Tlte Cottonian Library 


rent rate of motion. Between the second and the third pair tho 
same difference holds, and generally the drawing frSim! Is so 
arranged tliat six slivers fed together into the first pair are passed 
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out of the third elongated six times, aad having consequently the j 
thickness of one of the original slivers. The slivers are repeatedly 
subjected to this operation, till by doubling and drawing, the 
aliver, ns delivered the carding engine, is drawn out to one 
thousand times its original length. The drawn sliver is next 
passed to the slubbing frame, where it is further drawn oat, re¬ 
ceives a slight twist, sufficient to hold it together ns a thin, loose 
rope, and is wound on a bobbin. In the raving frame the coils 
from two bobbins of stubbing are united, drawn out to still 
greater tenuity, twisted, and wound on a bobbin, and at this 
point the fibre is ready for the final operation of sfinning. For 
this operation two kinds of machine aie employed :—(l) The 
throsde, in which the roving is drawn out to a sufficient tenuity, 
twisted, and wound on bobbins in a series of continuous opera¬ 
tions ; and (2) the mule, in which a certain length of roving is 
first drawn out, which portion is then twisted and wound on 
cops. When two strancis of yarn are subsequently twisted to¬ 
gether, the product is called doubled yarn or thread. 


The vBiietyf complexity, and ingenuity of the numerous 
machines employed in C.-S. would form a luflideat subject for 
many volumes. The three men to whom C.-S. owes its greatest 
advance were Arkwrright, Hargreaves, and Crompton (q. v.). 
Very full practical details of this most important art wdit be 
found in Mr Kvan Leigh’s Stience af Modem C.-S. (2d ed. 
Manchester, 1873), 

The degree of fineness of cotton yam is estimated bjr the 
number of hanks, each measuring 840 yards, which will weigh 
I lb. Thus a hank of 40’s means a hank which weighs one- 
fortieth part of I lb. Commercial numbers range from 6s to 
250’s, but as high as lo,ooo's has been spun, and Mr T. Houlds- 
worth of Manchester exhibited in the Great Exhibition of 1851 
spun yarn of various degrees of fineness to 2150’s, and a frag¬ 
ment of muslin woven of 5408’s. 

The following table contains a summary of cotton fac¬ 
tories, as exhibited in a parliamentary return, dated August 
1875 
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i Tots^l 
Numb<’r 
of 


Number iNumberi 


Number of Personal Employed. 


8 Spjiminjf I I^ubling Power- Number Number of -ll i foo 
.2 I Spindles. { Spmdle». Looms. of Children s 


RiinnHi;; Runnkig 
and and 

Standing- Standing. 


_ w Children 
Power- under 13 




, , ^ under 13 ^ ol 

« Years of Age. 2 o « ^; 

Running Weaver.-^-| y | | llj 

Male.! Fem. 


Total Number of I 
Employed. 


Kr^f'LAND AND WALES !— 

a»i*49>ioa 3.69».«3* — ••• '3,«37 iOi»55 '4.937 68,71. 37.21J 65,787 78,977 144,764 

'"I s 6.I’45 4.6'4 S.849 45'98'> 19,808 51,819 81,637 

Faciorirs employed In) , a. ar a » » x: 

spuming and wc.tv-> dio 30,183 9 y > 14,585,130 33>>a3s 360,734 9>»496 *5 j ®*3 *o9i79* 5*1*45 e3«»*8 **^*55 **<h®73 

ing . . .) 

Factories not iiicUide<l -i x- 

in either of the above y 160 114 6 ... ... ... ... 68 69 166 3,599 9 ^o *.i94 *.668 3,863 

descriptions . .) 


descriptions 


. 3.543 67,788 3,7M 36,0341*33 4,034.883 43*.389 148.34* 33»34* 3».637 3740*6 337,093 110.349 *80,607 359*7*9 440,336 


3 ' 9 . 3 a 6 -• 

Factories employed in) 

wciiviiig . . 33 .. ••• ••• *3. 


... ... 165 4*6 4*3 9.635 1,734 a»3** *0,05* ***37* 

13.596 6,977 19 xs *73 8,*09 955 1,247 81**4 9i47« 


^actunes einpinyed in) 
spinning and weav-f 
mg . , . .) 

factories not included) 
ill either of the iibove> 
descripiiont . .) 


33 1,364 


*8.434 * 3*575 7/145 59 7* 4*9 **.639 *»6io 3,098 xi,7«* I3.«09 


3 * *85 


164 388 


105 3,tii 164 i.373»454 337.76ol *9,17* >4itaa *55 5*6 1,156 39,758 4*4*9 5*830 301*74 1 3®,*04 


Ireland 

^Vaclories employed in) 
spinning • . .( 

Factories employed in ) 
weaving . . . / 

Factories employed in) 
spinning and weav-> 
ing . .) 

Factones not included) 
in either of the above r 
descriptions , .) 


103 15 I 66,608 


*#746 770 


58 *94 

131 814 


IS* 300 4$s 

330 . 814 1,144 


430 8ia 399 75 69 196 709 430 701 778 M79 


Total . . 8 367 15 108,086 3,374 *.558 i»i69 75 75 385 *18171 7*3 *1*83 1*899 3,075 

7*1*66 3,90* 37/5*5»77» 4»366,oi7 463.1*8 163.63a 33*67* 33»a*8 3«.557 *58.667 xiS,39* 187,690 991,895 479i5*S 

Cotton.Weed mariiima), n. plant belonging to the 1 others inhabit fresh water. They belong to the family 

natural order ComposUa. a native of the S.E. shores of Europe or Gurnards, and arc remarkable for the large size of the head, 

• - .X.. -- - . . .. ...*.1 _3 _ t _: J-UI- _•_ _ 


natural ortlcr Com^sUa^ a native of the S.E. shores of Europe or Gurnards, and arc remarkable for the large size of the head, 
and of N, Africa. It gets its name from its leaves being clothed which is provided with formidable-looking spines and pro- 
wiih dense greyish hairs, which look like wooL cesses. “106 sea-scorpion (C. scarpius) and tne father-lasher 

{C. bubalis) are common British »ecies. They can live out of 
Cottonwood. See Poplar. w.ater for considerable periods. 'Their average sUe is from 6 to 

Oott'us, a genus of Teleostean fishes, including the species inches. . ^ 

known as ‘ Ballheads ’ (q. v.), some of which are marine, whilst Ootttr'ulx. See QUAll. 
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Ootttr'six. See Quail. 
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Ootyle'don (Gr. ‘cup or hollow-shaped’), a part of the em¬ 
bryo of Plants (q. V.) ; also a genus of shrubs and herbaceous ploota 

belonging to the natur^ 

I 


order Crassulacea. C. 
umbiluut, the nayel- 
wort, pennywort, or 
I pennypics, is a com- 
' mon plant in the W. of 
England, and in some 
parts of Wales. Seve¬ 
ral species, especially 
those of the Cape of 
Good Hope (<■?., C, or- 
biculata), are fiennently 
, cultivated. C. lutca is 

a native of Portugal, but very doubtfully of Britain. 



Two Colykdoiisofa Bian. 


Couch ant (Fr. courher, ‘to lie down’), in heraldry, a lion, 
or other beast, lying down with his head erect. Sec Doit- 
MANT. 


Couch-Grass,_ Wheat-Grass, Oog'-Grass, Quickens, 
Squitch, or Quitch, the two latter names being also given 
to other grasses (Trituu?n lef-ens), a ])Cicnmal .s|)i;cics of grass, 
belonging to tlic same genus as wheat, common in Europe 
and K. America. Being from its long, spreading roots diffi¬ 
cult to be eradicated, it is a troublesome weed in cullivated 
grounds. C. is useful in binding sandy sods together, but 
though the roots arc sweet ami mucilaginous, and u.scd in 
Naples for feeding horses, and even for maUmg into bread in 
times of scarcity, and for lirewiiig a domestic beer valued as a 
diuretic and diaphoretic, the foliage is not greatly esteemed as 
n feeding material. Its leaves, probably owing to a volatile oil, 
h.ave a pungent fl.avour, and act upon dogs, at least, as a power¬ 
ful emetic. 7 '. repetts, owing to its changeablenes.s in dilTerent 
soils and localities, has lieeii split up liy some botanists into a 
number of very doulilfully distmcL ‘species.’ 

Couch'ing. See Cataract. 

Cou'ey, Renaud, Castell'an of, a irouv'bre of the N. 
of Fiance, of whose life nothing more i.s definitely known than 
that he lived about the 121I1 c., and was a crusader, pro¬ 
bably with Richard Ccem-de-Lion and Philippe Auguste. He 
is known for Ids extremely passionate and beautiful love-poems 
or Chansons, an admiiable edition of which was published Iiy 
Miclicl, Palis, in 1830. 

Couo'pia, a genus of plants of the natural order Chryso- 
bolanaoitr, comprising about a doren species, all natives of S. 
America. 'I'he fruits of many of them are eaten— r.g, that of C. 
Chrysocalyx, planted near the villages of the Am.a2onian Indians. 
The Indians use the bark of C. Gmanensis in the manufacture of 
pottery. 

Oou'gar. Sec Puma. 

Oougll'inff is a symptom of irritation in the re.spiratory pas¬ 
sages, or in the re.spiratory organs themselves. This irritation 
may depend upon a variety of causes, and it is a symptom of 
several diseases entirely distinct from each other. C, may be 
spasmodic, depending on a stale of nervous irritability, without 
any obvious exciting cause; or it may l>e occasioned by pres¬ 
sure on the lungs from obesity, enlargement of the liver and 
spleen, the gravid uterus, abdominal tumours, and the like. C. 
may also be caused by the inhalation of irritant matters, brought 
into contact with the fauces, trachea, or bronchial lubes. Severe 
and prolonged C., not imfrcquently simulating the symptoms of 
organic dise.ose of tlie lungs, is often caused by enlargement and 
elongation of the uvula, the result of iullammatiou of that organ, 
the irritation being caused by the uvula tickling the adjacent 
parts. C. may also depend upon the absence of the normal 
amount of mucous secretion in the respiratory passages, and 
when such is the case, it is not followed by expectoration; or it 
may be caused by an excess of mucous secretion, as in ordinary 
catarrh and bronchitis. C. is also a symptom of such diseases 
of the lungs as pneumonia and phthisis; and of such local 
affections as crou]^ diphtheria, and whooping-cough. The C. of 
asthma is usually accompanied with distressing dyspnoea. In 
many diseases C. is a secondaly symptom, owing to the res¬ 
piratory organs being affected in omnection with the general 


constitutional derangement When it depends on acute or sub¬ 
acute inflammation, it is accompanied with febrile symptoms, as 
in bronchitis, pneumonia, and frequently in phthisis j but wnen 
chronic, or depending on local irritation only, there may be no 
pyrexia. By stcllioscopic and other means of diagnosfs, the 
nature of the disease, the seat thereof, and the extent to which 
the lurigs are implicated, can always be determined. C., in all 
cases, is an effort of nature to relieve itself from a source of irri¬ 
tation. 

CotGomb', Oharlcs Augustin de. a well-knotvn French 
physicist, was born at Angouleme, Juno 24, 1736. His fame rests 
upon his experimental researches in electricity and magnetism, 
especi-ally his discovery of the law of the inverse square. (See 
Torsion Bai.anck.) Through the influence cf the projectors 
of a canal in Bictagiie, C. was imprisoned for a time on account 
of his unfavourable report of the scheme. In 17S6 he became a 
member of the Academy of Sciences, and in 1806 of the Institute. 
C. died August 23, 1S06. His principal literary productions me 
his memoirs Sur Us AiguilUs Airnani/es (1779), Sur la Statique 
tUs Volutes (1779), and Sur la ChaUur (1804). 

Cou'marine is a crystalline substance contained in the 
Tonka bean (Pypuryx o/lomta), in woodruff, and in several 
other ])Iants, It may be obtained by extracting Tonka beans 
with boiling alcoliol, and evapoiating the solution till it 
ciysl.allises. C. has a pleasant aiomatic odour; its taste is 
liurning. When heated it melts, and may be volatilised un¬ 
changed. C. has been prepared artificially. Its composition is 
represented by the formula ColloO,. 

Coun'cil, ill the New Testament, signifies the Jewish Sanhe¬ 
drim (q v.). The cleq^y of a city or district, presided over by 
one of their own nnmlier as moderator, formed a consistorial 
court or C. of one Church. Of this nature was the meeting of 
the Church at Jerusalem recorded Acts xv., which is some¬ 
times called the first Christian C. In the 3d c. the moderator 
was developed into a Bishop (q. v.), who presided over the coun¬ 
cils of the piesbyters of his diocese. An ecclesiastical C. proper, 
however, is a meeting of delegates from a number of confederate 
Churches. Tlie custom of holding such councils began among 
the Ciceks, who were accustomed to hold similar assemblies 
(synods) in connection with a political confederation of cities; 
and from tlicm it was extended thioughout the whole Church, 
the meeting receiving in the West the Latin name of C. At 
first the councils were merely provincial, and had very limited 
powers ; the bishops and piesbyters came as the representatives 
of their churchc.s, and were presided over by a Mctropolitin 
(tj. v.). I’he earliest councils of this kind of which there is 
authentic notice were those which met concerning the Montan- 
ists, about I/O. These councils having tlius come to be re¬ 
garded as the highest ecclesiastical tribunal in the several pro¬ 
vinces, when the Church was established and consolidated under 
Constantine, it was easy to extend the idea to the whole Rhman 
Empire, and the Emperor summoned a general or CEcumenical 
C. (q. v.) to discuss maltcri affecting llie whole Church or Oie 
general principles of Christianity. The .authority of convening 
geneial councils in the E.ast was exercised by the Emperors; 
the Popes afterwards exercised the same power in the West. 

The four general councils rccogniseil by all Churches are those 
of Nicata (325), of Constantinople (381), of Ephesus (431), and 
of Chalcedon (451). 'I'he chief subject discussed at these four 
was the doctrine regarding the person of Christ. The first con- 
deiiuicd Arias (q. v.), who dcnieil llie proper divinity of Clirist, 
and decreed his true Godhead. The second condemned Apol- 
linaris (q. v.), who gave to Christ only an incomplete human 
nature, and decreed his perfect manhood. The third condemned 
Nestorius (q. v.), who separated Christ’s two natures, and de¬ 
creed that he was Cod and man ituUvinHy. 'I'he fourth con- 
dcimicd Eutyches (q. v.), who confounded Christ’s two natures, 
and decreed that he was God and man distinetly. 'I’he (iteek 
Church recognises other three in addition to the above; II. 
Constantinople (S53), at which Origen was condemned; III, 
Constantinople (6to), at which the Monothelites (q. v.) were con¬ 
demned; H. Niciea (787), at^vhich image-worship was estab¬ 
lished. The Church of Rome recognises, in addition to these 
seven, other eleven: LV. Constantinople (869); L l^teran 
(1122), H. (1139), III. (1179), IV. {1215), at which Pope In-’^' 
nocent HI. forbade the formation of new orders of monks; L 
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l^yons (1245), at %vhich Innocent IV. declared Friedrich II. un¬ 
worthy of the imperial throne of Germany; II. Lyons (1274), 
rem-arkable for the new regulations it enacted for the election of 
the Popes, including the shutting up of the cardinals in con¬ 
clave; Vienne (ijii), at which the Beghards and Beguincs 
(q. V.) were condemned and the Knights-Templar suppressed; 
F lorence (1 449), which was chiefly occupied in settling the dis¬ 
putes between the Greeks and Latins; V. Latcran (15*2), 
railed by Pope Julius II. in opposition to that of Pisa; Trent 
(1545), convened to settle the controversies with the Protestants. 
The P'rench divines, however, substitute for the Councils of 
Lyons, Florence, and V. r,ateran, those of Pisa (r4oy), bv which 
the two contending Popes were e.scomiminicatcd ; Conslniire 
(1414), at which the aiscotd between the three contending 
Popes was extinguished ; and r.ascl (143;), which discussed the 
union of the Greeks and Latins, and tlic rrforinatuin of tin; 
Church. 

Besides these general councils, called by the Enqicrots and 
the Popes, many local councils wcie held, .at which tlic bishops 
freely expressed their opinion, and often gave decisions opposed 
to those of the Popes; for it was long till the Cluucli of the 
West especially could be brought to regard the decisions of the 
Roman Bishop a.s final. Of these loc.al councils the chief ate ; 
Constantinople (754), called by Constantine (son of I.eo the 
Ts.auiian) ag.ainst irii.age-wor.sliip; Fnankfiirt (794), called by 
Charlemagne against image-woiship; Oonslaiitiiioplc (842), 
which restoied iin.ago-worship ; Constantinople (SOi), called by 
some of the Greeks a general C.; Constantinople (879), which 
confirmed imago-worsliip, and is held by some of tlic (irecks to 
be the eighth general C. : Placentia and Clermont (both 1095), 
which Urban 11 . recommended the first crusade; I’laa.aiid Slilaii 
(1511), c-allcd by l.ouis XIX. of France to oppose Pope Julius II. 
The most important Protestant council, have been the Synod of 
Dort (<]. V.) m 1618, which condemned Ariniiii.iiiisin. and the 
Westminster Assembly, which met in 1643 to aid the Fnglidi 
Parliament in settling the government, woisliip, and doctinies of 
the Church of England. See Meaiider’.s and Moslieiin’s Kirthen- 
f^esehichte, Whately’s Kingdom of Cfmd, Gic-eler’s Comjendiuiii 
of Eecl. i/iif,, Guericke's Jlfiinual of Chnreh J/nl., Hctclc’s .'nid 
Walrh’.s Gesehithten der Ki>c>unre!ionmti., Walcot’s \r,i-d 
Atehttology, and Michaud’s Di^cumons mr les Sept Comiies 
(Eeumenii/ues (Bern, 187S). 

Coimcil, Privy. .Sec Puivy Cotinch. 

Council, Town. See Town Couni ii. 

Council of Wax, is a conference during war of general 
officers, or of t he .su}ierior otfircis of a detachment, to advise w-ith 
the commander, d'lie British military coile leaves the taking of 
this advice to tiie di.scietion of a commander; but the French 
rode makes special provision for U, especially as regards the de¬ 
fence of a garrison. In the navy, flag-officers only are considered 
cptalijierl to take part in a C. of W.; but officers of a lower rank 
«re .sometiuies invited. 

"" Coun'sel. See Barrister, Auvocaii', 

Count, or County (I^at. comes, Fr. comte), foiincrly an 
official, but now merely an honorary title, used on the Conti¬ 
nent, and corre.sponding to the English Earl (q. v.) and the 
German Graf (q. v.). On the breaking up of the Roman Empire, 
the title Comes (q. v.) was retained in the new European king¬ 
dom, and under Charlemagne wa.s applied both to military and 
civil officials. In France, where tfie C. of the palace ranked 
next to the mayor of the p.alacc, the various Counts or gover¬ 
nors of provinces were enabled, as the Karoling dynasty grew 
weaker, to acquire jurisdictions independent of the crown, and 
to make Mieir titles, which they look from their respective pos¬ 
sessions, l.'ereditary. Tims aro.se the powerful Counts of Cham¬ 
pagne and Toulouse, independent sovereigns, who appointed 
Counts under them, who are known as Counls-fnlafine. After 
tlic 12th c. the power of the I'-rcnch Counts decreased, the 
division of the country into counties was destroyed, and since 
tlic-French Revolution C. has been merely an honorary title. 
In England, the Norman successors to the po.ssessions of the 
English Earls were, for a time, Vnown as Counts. Hence the 
wife of an Earl is still called a Countess. C.-palatine was, in 
applied to the noble or churchman (such ns the Earl 
of Chester and the Bishop of Durham) who exercised royal pre* 
rtvjalives within his couiily. i 
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Ootmt and Keck'oning is the name gjven in Scotch law to 
a form of process by which one party may coihpel another to 
account with him judicially, and to pay the balance which may 
lie found due. In these actions, a remit is usually made to an 
accountant. Sec Accountant; Accountant, Chartered. 

Goim'ter-Approach', in defensive military engineering, a 
trench leading towards tlie besiegers from the covered way of 
the fortified place, and frequently ending in a small redoubt 
or battery. Its object is to get a point from which to enfilade 
the trenrhes of tlie enemy, and thu.s keep the fighting farther 
.aw.ay from llie he.-.ieged foi tress. 

Counter-Changed, in heraldry, describes a field divided in 
siifh a manner that it is tiuctiired in part with metal, in part 
with colour, the charges being reciprocally of the same rolour 
and metal. 

Coun'torfeit. See Cointno, 

Coun'terforts, in forliflcaliun, ate buttresses of brick or .stone, 
built ag.ainst the levetmciit wall, to resist the oulw.ard piessure of 
tlie ramp.nit, or the nalur.1l ground on the oi)po.silc side of the 
ditcli. Their depth is nsu.rlly equal to the mean thickness of 
the revetment, and they aie placed about iS feel apart. 

Coun'torgunrds, in fortification, are small outworks, with 
parapets and dilches, occasionally eonstnicled to cover the bas¬ 
tions and l avelins of a fortress. I hey lun paiallel to the faces of 
these Intelior works, and their ctest is 3 oi 4 feet lower than 
llieiis, so as not to olisliuct the defeuee, w'hcn tlie enemy lias 
made a lodgment on tiie coniitergnard. 'Die rear parapet never 
exceeds 18 feet, th.it there niav not be space to establi.ch a battery 
there when a lodgment lias been made. 

Counter-Irr'itants aie mcdKinal agents having the pro- 
jicrly of inil.iting Ui.it p.rrt of the body to which they arc ap- 
].licd, and of thereby exciting a cnralive influence on diseased 
pints or organs. They are rhielly used to modify the vascularity 
and niitiiiiou of diseased pails, and to control congestion .and 
inll.animaiion, on llie hypothesis that the production of artificial 
irritation on a sound pait of the body affords relief to a part or 
oigan presiously diseased. Such agents have been employed by 
physicians from tlie cailiest times. Tlicy are divided into three 
(lasses, vi/-., rubefacients, episfa sties, and eaustics or eschaiotics. 
The first class reddens the inlcgiinient by dilating its capillary 
vessels ; the .second class disturbs llie nirangemcnt of its organic 
constituents, .and consists of blistering agents, which cause an 
elevation of the epidermis with a secretion of scrum beneath it, 
.and those which produce a pustular eruption ; the third class 
destroys the organisation of the tissues to which they arc applied. 
I he more prominent effects of C.-l. are purely mechanical, an 
artificial inflammation being produced which, when duly regu¬ 
lated, palliates or cures those which arise primarily or idio- 
patlncally, the blood being withdiawn from the congested or 
inflamed part, and accumulated in that to which the irritant is 
applied. C.-l. are applicable chiefly to cases of pain, conges¬ 
tion, or inflammation, the cause of wdiich is confined chiefly to 
the alTcctcd part.s, and they Iiave Imt little influence upon the 
local devclojiments of idiopathic general diseases, as fevers or 
dysciasia;. 'I’lieyarc of advantage at the early stage of diseases, 
wiien tliere is local detenninalioii of blood, but not during the 
sl.age of febrile action. When the intensity of the febrile action 
has sub.sided, as indicated by the jnilse being softer and le.sa fre¬ 
quent, the .ajipropriatc time has arrived for the application of 
C.-l. to obviate the oflects of inflammation, and tlie less the 
extent of the di.seasc the more amenable it is to this mode of 
tro.itnient. As a general rule, persons of a nervous and irritable 
temperament, as delicate females and young children, are not 
benefited by C. -I, unless .applied mildly and witli much caution ; 
for tlic delicacy and fineness of the .skin renders them intolerant 
of pain, and an injudicious ajiplication may result in general 
nervous denangenicnt, inflammation, and even gangrene of the 
parts on which they act None but tlic milder forms of 
cutaneous irritants should be aiiplicd to poisons who have a fine 
and delicate skin and great nervous susceptibility, more espe¬ 
cially to infants and young children. Some modem physldans 
deny the efficacy of medicinal C.-I, ' Professor Hebro of Vienna- 
maintains that all such measures are irrational; useless, and eruol, 
and in this opinion he was followed by the late'Dr Anstie. The 
value of C.-I., judiciously applied, is supported, however, by the 
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axperience of centuries, and they occupy a high place both 
ia domestic and scientific medicine. The principai C. -I. are acid 
sulphuricum, ammonia, tartar emetic, aqua fervens, cautharides, 
capsicum, croton oil, moxa, sabina, setuns and issues, mustard, 
succini oleum, turpentine. Hy the application of irritant oint¬ 
ments to a blistered surface, the counter-in it.int .action maybe 
kept up for any length of time desired. 

Goun'ter-Uarcliing:. Sec Marching, 

Ooun'tenaines, in military engineering, arochamliers or gal¬ 
leries excavated by the defenders of a fentilied place to intercept 
the mines, discover the nimnig, or destroy the uoiks of the Vie- 
siegers. Listening galleries are effeciive means of flofence, since 
the sound of a pickaxe c.an be heatd Oo feet through the ground, 
and arc always provided in a large foi tress, also eavelnpe and 
counterscarp galleries, and pa.ss.ages for communication. 'I'he 
countermining was a remarkable featiiie of Major Inglis’s heroic 
defence of Lucknow in 1S57. 

Goun'ter-Pas'sant, in heraldiy, describes two lions, or other 
beasts, passing each other in contrary diiectisuis. 

Coun'ter^oint {‘ point against point ’) is, in music, the accom¬ 
panying of one melody or theme with others. Originally this 
■was the only form in which any melody was harmonised, while in 
modern music (e.vceptiin; m tliiirdi-mitsic and oiaroiios) it h.is 
been to a great extent siqiciseded by liannnriy, winch lehcs for 
its effect rather upon the con.stiuction and progiessnm of the 
whole chords than iiiion the movement of the diffeient separate 
notes of which each consists. 'I'hcie aie ninny treatises on C., 
the authors of most of which seem to have taken as great delight 
in devising combiu.'itioris posse.ssing no merit but iiige-muly, as 
ill fostciing the beauty of tlieii art. 'I'he art of 0 ., as tlesciibcd 
in these works, ishiglily eomjrlex nml artificial, lieinming the com¬ 
poser round with all soils of restrict inns, but at the .same lime 
1I.S study IS an essential part of a inusiet.tn’s education, just as in 
many other 111 anUie.s of know ledge the learner is eompolled to 
work under stikt rules at first, in ouler to give him greater Iree- 
ilom in his original woik afterwards. 

Coun'ter-Proof, in engraving, an impression obtained from a 
proof, while it is still wet tioiu the plnti, hy laving it on a .sheet 
of paper, and pas.snig them lhrou};li a picss. Tlic design on tiic 
C.-P., being the reverse of the jnoof, is in the same diiection as 
that on the plate, and is made cliielly as a means of judging of 
the success of the eiigravet’s Work. 

Coim'terscarp, in foitificalion, is the wall of a ditch on the 
besiegers’ side, the wall next the body of the foitress being the 
escarp or scarp. 

Goun'tersign, in military language, isa watchword giveudaily 
by the commander of an aimy during actual warfiirc or maii- 
OL'UvreS, the pronoiuiciiig of which is a warrant for being allowed 
to pass the sentinels as a friend. It is generally some simple 
w'ord. In diplomatic language, the C. is the signature of a secre¬ 
tary to the charter of a kmg, prelate, or other superior, as a 
cerlific.ale of its authentieily. In the middle ages. Common addi¬ 
tions to the C. are otilulil, ivcog/wvit, relegit ei siihscripiit. 

Ooun'ter-Ten'or, a male voice singing—mostly in falsetto — 
the alto part. The C. -T, takes the upper part in male-voice music, 
.and sometimes the alto iu mixed clioruscs. For tliis latter pur¬ 
pose it must be entirely . oiidemned, for it is aitificial, hard, and 
Cjuite wanting in that freshness which diaiacterises the true alto 
voice of women and boys. 

Oouu'ter-Vair, in heraldry, is one of the Furs (q. v.). Vair 
exhibits azure and argent shields or bells in hoiiroiilal rows, 
with the bases or points of the tinctures touching on each other. 
C.-V. shows the same objects with azure touching on azure and 
argent on argent. See Ukraldry. 

OOtmtervalla'tioiv, in siege operations, isa chain of redoubts 
all round a fortified place to hinder the sortie.s of the garrison. 
The redoubts are either isolated or connected by earthworks. 
A similar chain of redoubts to protect the besiegers from exter¬ 
nal attack la a Circuravallation (q. v.). 

OOWt'tiM (b England and Scotland are the same as shires. 
(See Shirs.) C. are districts into which the country is divided 


for purposes of government and administration of justice. Each 
county in England is ruled by its Sheriff (q. v.). Lancaaier and 
Durham are C.-palatine, which were invested with an indepen¬ 
dent jurisdiction. Certain cities and towns, with land and 
territory annexed, having liberties and jurisdiction by grant from 
the crown, me called C. corporate. 

Goun'try Danco (a corruption of the French contre- 
cltnisc), a dance popular in England, and so named from the 
different couples being arr.anged face to face. It is a speciea 
of quadrille, ami h,as appropriate figuies and music. 

Gounty Gourts. The old C. C. of Enghmd, kept by the 
sheriffs, before the superior courts of Westminster .were erected, 
were the chief conns m the kingdom. 'I'heir powers were 
gieatly leduced undei Magna t-h.uU, and tHrir jurisdiction 
limited to deteimination ol lrespasM’.%, and of debts under 40s. 
The dilatory and expen.sive proceedings of these tribunals, and 
of various local couits for the recovery of .small debts, led to the 
estahlisluneot, in 1846, of the present C. C., with more efficient 
aiid ih llniie powers. 

In England and Wales there are S 03 s-ourts, divided into fifty 
nine circuits, and presided over by s'ixty judges. ITiesc are 
appi.>inled by llie Lord Cliaucellor. Each must be a barrister of 
seven ye.iis’ slainlmg. Their salaries .are all about ,^1500 a year. 
'I’ll each coiiit there is attached a registrar, who is appointed by 
tin- judge, hut removable by the I.old Chancellor for misconduct. 
The regislrm-s are paid according to the number of plaints 
entcied iu their districts. Their emohimciils laiige from;tS'^ 
so to about jCjoo a year. 'I'herc are Iwenly-lhrcc treasurers, 
who superintend the .iccounts. These are appointed and re- 
movohle hy the Loiils of the Treasuiy, their salaries being 700 
and;{j85o a year. The property in court is vested in them. 

if a cause involve more lhan/j5, a jury may W demanded by 
either party, or if it does not exceed ^5. 'he judge may grant a 
jui-y trial. Under older of the judge, and with the consent of 
both parlies, the issue may he settled by arbitration. Judgment 
in tin; C. C. is final, unless the subject of it exceed ,^5 in value, 
and llicn the cause can only he removed with the consent of a 
judge of the superior court, liy tlie Act of 1850 (13 and 1,4 Viet, 
c. Ol), Uie juiisdietion of C. C. is cxiended to the rt-coveiy of 
■any debt, d.rmage, or demand not exceeding the value of aSO, 
after deduction of an admitted set-ojf. See Co.vifensation. 

An important eiilaigement was iii-ade in the powers of the C, 
C. in 1801, when an Act of Ihiilianient gave them jurisdiction in 
bankruptcy iu cases of Petition for Adjudication (q. v.) hy the 
iunolveiil, when he states in the jietilioii that his debts do not 
exceed ;t30o. The Bankruptcy Act of 1869 gave to tlie C. C., 
except in l.ondoii, a general hanfcniptcy jurisdiction, "rtte Act 
of 1853, for tlie recovery of debts in ihc city c>f London and its 
liberties, has provisions similar to some of the principal provisions 
of the C. C. Acts. 

County Bates are assessments in each parish of a county, 
assessed by the justices on the annual value of lands and tene¬ 
ments rateable for relief of the poor. They arc I'.Dplicabl a to 
jiayment of coroners’ fees, mamten.vnre of county buildings, 
prosecution of felons and vagrants, and other county m.atters. 
Acts relative to C. R, were consolkhaled and aincmied by 15 and 
lO Viet. c. 81. 

Coup, a French word, meaning ‘ a blow,’ ‘ a stroke,’ (old Fr. 
colp. from Low Lat. colptts, a contraction of colapus, from the 
classic Lat. colapAus), is known as the first word of certain 
expressive phi ascs wliich h.avc become universally current. C. 
d\Hat signifies a stroke of policy ; C Je grace, the stroke of mercy 
by which an executioner ends a condemned wretch’s sufferings ; 
C, de main, a mililaiy phrase, meaning a najiid, successful attack 
—literally a stroke of the hand; C. tfail, a gl.ance df jhe eye— 
quick, comprehensive observation; C. de soteil, sunstroke; and 
C. de theatre, a stage trick—surprisii'g effects in real life as well 
as on the stage. 

Couped' (Fr. couper, ‘to cut off’), in heraldry, describes the 
head or any limb of a Hon or any beast cut off smoothly, not 
torn off ■with .a ragged edge, or, as the heraldists say, erttud, 
C. elgr‘ m applied to the same kind of charge when no 
part ot the neck or trunk is left. The term C, describes also a 
cross, bar, bend, or other similar ch.arge when it does not extend 
in any direction to the border lines of the shield. 
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Couple (Lat. cofttla), the name given by Poinsot to a pair of 
equal forces acting iii dissimilar directions in parallel lines. Such 
a system has a zero resultant acting at an iniuiite distance, yet it 
does not balance, the motion generated being one of rotation. The 
shortest distance between the directions of the forces is termed 
the arm, and the product of either force into the ann the 
moment. Tlie axis is a straight line drawn from a convenient 
point of reference, perpendicular to the plane of the C, and 
leprescnting by its length and direction the m.agnitude of the 
moment and the direction of rotation. If tliu rotation be 
positive, the axis is drawn towards the side from which the C. 
is viewed 5 if negative, towards the other side. Ifence a C., 
regarded from the direction in whicli the axis points, is one 
which produces a positive rotation, and thus the axis com¬ 
pletely determines tlie C. both in direction and m.agnitude. The 
resultant C. of two given couples is that C. whose axis is tlie 
diagonal of the parallelogram formed by the axis of the two 
given couples in precisely the same manner as in the Composition 
of Velocities and Foices (q. v.). It is evident, then, that the 
forces acting upon a material .system may be all reduced to a 
force, a C., or a force and C.; and the reduction may be so 
ordered tliat the resultant force acts perpendicular to the plane 
of the resultant C., in which circumstances each will produce 
the respective effects of translation and rotation as if the other 
were not present. For the investigation and demonstration of 
the fundamental propositions in the theory of cou]>les, sec 
Thomson and Tait’s Elements of Natural Ehitosophy, Tod- 
hunter’s Analytical Statics, Trait s Mechanics, and Duhamcl’s 
Cours de M/canif/ue. 

Coupler, n piece of mechanism in an org.an, by means of 
which two keyboards, or one manual and the pedals, can be 
connected together. 

Couplet is the name given to any couple of consecutive 
rhyming verses, but is more stiictly used to deiiole two rhyming 
verses of equal length and rhythm, embodying an idea usually 
of the nature of a proverb or nphoiisni— 

‘Great wiK are «;«i« to inafliicss near allied. 

And thin patlilions do theii buuntU divide.' 

The C. is very ficquciUly used by the old dramatists as the 
‘tag’ or concluding passage of a speech, in which a li.rin of 
thought is rounded off with rheloiical complelicn— 

*I go, and it is done ; tlie bell invites me. 

Hear it not. Hiinraii. for it is a knell 

Tli.it summons tlice to lie.avcti or lo liell.' 

Cou'pon (Fr. coHper, ‘to cut off’), a certificate or warrant 
of interest or dividend due, printed at the bottom of transferable 
bonds given for a tcini of years, .and cut off and presented for 
payment by the holder. In Great liiitain a C. must be stamped, 

Courante', a lively dance in triple time. Tlie C. fieqiiently 
occurs as one of the movements in the Suites (q. v.) of the older 
compbsers. 

"■’Coufobevoir', a town in the department of the Seine, France, 
on the left bank of the Seine, 5 miles N.W. of Paris, with manu¬ 
factures of white lead and brandy, and a trade in wine, brandy, 
and wood. Top. (iSya) 9237* 

Cou'rier (Fr. eourettr, from courir, Lat. currere, ‘to run’), as 
a servant of the Government, is the bearer of impoitant de¬ 
spatches to and from ambassadors at foreign courts. The 
employment of such messengers is of great anlicjuity. The 
Persian angaros, or mounted C., was kept nlw.ays m readiness 
at certain stages throughout the country, to carry the king’s 
despatches.’ Among the Greeks the C, was hemerodromos, 
a man who could run all day. The Romans styled him 
cursor, ‘runner.’ The duties were performed chiefly on horse, 
back. In the middle ages couriers were known os trotarii, 

‘ trotters.’ In the 17th and iSlh centuries they were called run¬ 
ning footmen in England. Couriers now proceed by steamer, 
rail, or hired carriage, as well as on horseback ; generally speak 
several languages ; are acquainted with routes and officios, and 
are furnished with credentials ant^ money by Government. ITie 
terni C. is also applied to a private attendant on travellers, who 
arranges for his employer’s convenience on journeys. He usually 
speaks several languages, knows the best routes, hotels, and 
places and objects of curious interest. The wages of this kind 
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of C. are from to 10 a month, independently of travelling 
expenses, out of witich he is supposed to pay his own bill at 
hotels. 

Oonrier, Paul Louia, was bom at Paris, 4th January 1773, 
of rich bourgeois parents, and after a successful study of Greek 
and mathematics, entered the artillery as scholar in the Camp of 
Chalons (1792). While serving in the army of the Moselle 
{1794-95), ihc ‘army 0/ England’ (1798), and in the French 
occupation of Rome, C. found time to keep up Ms classical 
.studies. He superintended the ordnance of Paris till 1801, 
translating in that period the chief orations of Cicero. In 1803 
Ills fitoge d'HEetie (a woik of Isocrates) was published. In 1805 
he served in Italy, and took jiart in the conquest of the Two 
Sicilies, which gave an insecure tlirone to Joseph Bonaparte. 
In the midst ol tlie guerilla warfare of the Sicilian peasants 
against the French general, Reynier, C. continued his stuiiies 
and translations of Xeiioplion (the works upon Cavalry and 
Equitation). Misunderstandings with his superiors at various 
Itali.an stations caused him in 1809 to resign, aitliough he re¬ 
turned to serve for a slioit time in the concluding campaign on 
the Danube. Soon after he made at San Lorenzo, Floieiice, 
the discovery of tlie manuscript of Longus, which he was after¬ 
wards stupidly accused of mutilating, lii 1813 he seltlcil in 
Paris, published his translation of the Vaphnis and Chloe of 
Longus, and married in 1814. The management of Ids estate 
in 'I'ourainc brought him into contact with the absurd pic- 
tensions ol the restored aristocrats. C. began his political 
writings by his famous ritiiion aux Deux Chambres, and 
Soon aftcrwaids altailicd hmiscll lo the opposition journal, 
the Cetiseur. T,, 1821 his Simple Discours involved him in a 
jiolitical trial fot iiisuUing the court, resulting in a sentence of 
mipiisomiient. Ills Ectition des l-'tl/agcois qtion hnpiche de 
danser had neatly the .same fate. On lolli Apiil 1825 C. was 
assassiii.'itcd on his est.ate of Veretz, m ciieumstanccs which 
h.ave never been lightly exi-ilaiiied. His exact and extensive 
leainiiig, line taste, iiowerful satiie, and simplicity and direct¬ 
ness oi style, give Iilm a high place among French literary 
men. la some respects he has been likened to Swift. His 
I.inret, or memorandum-book, gives a valuable and humorous 
jiiclure of Fiencli politics and society after the Bourbon restora* 
tion. Ilis complete works were published in 4 vols (Par. 1834) 
iiy Armand Cartel, with an essay on his life. 

Coar'land (Slav. Kars, Ger. Kurland), a Rusksian Baltic 
govcinmcnt, S. of Gulf of Riga, h.as an area of 19,550 sq. miles, 
and a pop. (1870) of 619,154. It is mostly covered with wood, 
consisting of beech, pine, alder, birch, and oak, and is in gene* 
ral level and full of lakes and marshes, the highest eminence 
being Silberberg, in tlie vicinity of Mittau, the capital, only 
500 feet high. Distilleries and tilling form the most impor¬ 
tant sources of industry. 'I'he wealthiest and most intelligent 
of the inhabitants aie Germans ; the peasantry .are for the most 
part Letts. The territory of C., taken under tlie protection of 
Poland in 15C1, was merged in Russia in 1795. At one lime 
it foiTOcd two duchies, the property of the Teutonic knights. 

Oour'ses, in a ship, arc the whole of the lower sails—r.^., 
foresail, mainsail, mainstay-SEul, &c. ^ 

Cour'eingp is a mode of hunting hares by greyhounds, Wliea 
a hare is stalled, it is allowed to get about 100 yards in advance 
of the dogs, which are then let loose from the ‘slips,* or cordii, 
held by the ‘ slipper,’ and fastened to the dogs’ collars. The 
judge keeps his eye on the dogs, and notes when any one makes 
what is called ‘a point,’ that is, causes the hare to turn or 
‘ double,’ as it is called, or otherwise gets a decided advantage 
over the rest. The victory is not necessarily adjudged to the dog 
wliich kills the hare, but lo the one which makes most ‘ points." 

Court (Fr. eour, Old Fr. court, from Lat. cohorletn, ‘a yard, 
also in pleasant speech cortem, according to Varro; allied to the 
Teutonic garden, garten, and yard), among the Franks and 
other Germanic tribes the country-house of a lord or chief, where 
also he administeied justice. Later on it denoted the space 
enclosed by the buildings of a feudal castle; hence it came to be 
applied to those persons immediately surrounding the chief. In 
England, when we speak of ‘ the C.’ we dcnpte the family and 
household of the sovereign. « 

Court, Presentation at, or introduction to the sovereign, can 
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In England only be obtained by means of some one who has 
been fuready introduced. The distinction is valued as a stamp 
of character and social status, tbougl) not usually cared for by 
those who have distinguished themselves in science, literature, 
or art. The ‘C.-dress,’ which must be worn on the occasion, 
probably forms to some an objection to going through the cere¬ 
mony. It Is antiquated, fantastic, and expensive. There are 
special days, advertised in the newpapers, on which the Queen 
holds lev^M and drawing-rooms. The former is for the reception 
of men only; the latter chiefly for the reception of women. 
Tile greatest drawing-room of tlie year is usually held on the 
Queen’s birthday. The n.'imcs of those who wish to be pre¬ 
sented must be sent in to the office of the Lord Chamberlain 
some days previously, that they may be submitted to the Queen. 
No man or woman of duubiful reputation will be received. 
Lists of presentations appear on the following day in the prin¬ 
cipal London newspapers. Any Liitish subject who has been 
presented at the C. of liis own sovereign has a right to be 
presented at any foreign C. by the Uritish Ambassador. Tickets 
to sec the ceremony may be had by application, accompanied 
with an introduction to the Loid Chamberlain, who will give 
requisite information. 

Court of Judicature, Supreme, Acts 1873 and 1876 
(Eug^land). The statute of 1875 is to amend and extend the Act 
of 1873, and is to be coiislnicd along with it, the Acts together 
totally changing the constitution of the supreme law courts of Eng¬ 
land. The new law came into partial operation on 1st November 
1875. Notwitlistanding the piincipal statute (1873) abolishing 
the appellate jurisdiction of the House of I.ords, 1 lie 1 ight is to be 
reserved until November i, 1876. Wbat may ultimately be done 
with regard to this it is theiefore at present (1876) impossible to 
say. The constitution of a //4/1 C. of yusUce is declared. All 
actions which have hitheito been commenced by writ in the 
superior courts of Common Law at Westminster, or in the C. 
of Common l’le.as at Lancaster, or in the C. of Common Pleas 
at Durham, and all suits which have hitherto been begun by j 
a bill or information in the High C. of Chanceiy, or by a cause 
in rem or in personam in the High C. of Admiralty, or by cita¬ 
tion or otberwise in the C. of I’lobate, shall be instituted in the 
High C. of Justice by a proceeding to be called an action. There 
are to be divisions of the C. called the Queen’s Bench, the 
Common Pleas, the Exchequer, the Chancery, the Probate, 
Divorce, and Admiralty divisions. Her Majesty's C. of Appeal 
is also constituted by the Acts. There are to be five ex officio 
judges, and as many other judges, not exceeding three, as Her 
Majesty shall from time to time appoint, 'I'lie ex o/peto judges 
are to be tlie Lord Chancellor, the Lord Chief Justice of England, 
the Master of the Rolls, the Loid Chief Justice of the Coiiiraoii 
Pleas, and the I.ord Chief Baron of the Exchequer. The Lord 
Chancellor may, by writing addressed to the president of any one 
or more of certain divisions of the High C. of Justice, request 
the attendance at any time, except during the sprmg or summer 
circuits, of an additional judge from such division or divisions 
(not being ex officio judge or judges of the C. of Appeal), at the 
sittings of the C. of Appeal, and a judge to be selected by 
the division from which his attendance is requested shall attend 
accordingly. The.Londoii C. of Bankruptcy is not to be trans¬ 
ferred to the High C. of Justice. No appeal on a final decree 
is 10 be pleaded before fewer than three judges. If the subject 
of appeal is an interlocutory decree 01 order, it may be pleaded 
before two judges, but not before fewer. New regulations are 
made respecting circuits, and the fixing and collection of fees in 
the High C. and C. of Appeal. There is to be no local Venue 
(q. v.) for the trial of any action, but when the plaintiff proposes 
to have the action tried clsewliere than in Middle.sex, he shall 
in his statement of claim name the county or place in which he 
proposes the action shall be tried, and the action sliall be tried 
ID tne place named, unless the judge order otherwise. 

Court of SeMion is the supieme civil court of Scotland. 
It was instituted in 1532 by James V. Formerly it consisted of 
fifteen judges, who sat in one court; but by 48 Geo. HI. c. 151, 
the judgra were required to sit in two divisions, and by l Will. 
IV, c. 69, their number was reduced to thirteen—the Lord 
’ President, the Lord Justice Clerk, and eleven Ordinary Lords. 
I^e Lord President and three Ordinary Lords form the First 
Division, and the Lord Justice Clerk and the other three Ordi- 
nary Lords form the Second Division. 
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The First and Second Division form what is called the Inner 
House. There are five permanent Lords Ordinary, each of 
whom holds a court; the courts of the Lords Ordinary forming 
collectively what is called the Outer House. The judgments of 
the Outer House are subject to the review of either division of 
the Inner House, The junior Loid Ordinary officiates in the 
Bill Chamber (q. v.) during session. The C. of S, is the only 
court in Scotland which has jurisdiction over heritage, or in 
questions affecting it. With a few exceptions, no action re¬ 
specting Movables (q, v.), where the interest of the Pursuer 
(q. V.) is under C'^%, can originate in the C. of S. The judg¬ 
ments of inferior courts, except that of the small-debt courts 
(see .Sheriff), arc mostly subject to the review of the C. of S.; and 
even when this power is excluded, it may intyfcre when the 
inferior courts deviate from statutoiy icgulatidit. The judges 
hold their office ad vitam aut culpam. Their appointment is 
from the crown. No one can be .appointed who lias not served 
as an advocate or principal clerk of session for five years, or as 
a writer to tlie signet for ten. Either division of the court may 
call in the aid of the tlnee judges of the other division, when 
equally divided in opinion. In cases of extreme difficulty the 
Lords Ordinary are also called in, and pleadings arc heard 
befijictlie whole court, or in ptesence, as it is called. Judgments 
of the C. of .S. may be appealed against to the House of I.ords 
within two years. See Professor Mackay’s Treatise on the 
J'ractue of the C. of S. (Ediiib. 1S7S). 


CourtaU'um. a town in the dislnet of Tinnevelly, pro¬ 
vince of Madias, 700 feet above the sea-level, near the 
junction of the Easiein and We-tetn Ghauts. From the 
sakibiity of the atmosphere and the pieturesqucncss of the 
scenery, it is much frcrpieiilcd by invalids. Its flora is singu- 
l.nly rich. 

Cour'tesy or Cur'tesy of England. When .a wife dies 
scired in fee of an estate, having or having had living issue, her 
husband holds tlie estate during Ins life, and is called tenant by 
the C. of E. 

Courtety or Curialty of Scotland is the same right of a husband 
in Scotland, and dependent on essentially the same conditions. 

In both Countries the child must be the mother’s heir; it 
consc(]ucnlly appears that C. falls to the linsb.rnd as the father 
of the heir. In .Scotland, the test of the child being bom alive 
has been decided to be that it shall have been hcanl to cry, and 
this lule is still adhered to. It is an eiior to suppose that the 
right is peculiar to either nation. 


Courtesy Titles aic titles accorded by society to individuals 
who have 110 legal right to them. 'I'hc term is chiefly uifed in 
connection with the titles assigned to the children of peers in 
Great Britain and in Ireland. The eldest son usually bears the 
second highest title belonging to his father, unless the inferior 
title is of the same name as the first, in which case, to prevent 
confusion, some other title belonging to the father is assumed, 
or the family surname with the prefix of ‘Lord.’ When^herc 
is no secondary title, as must be the case with barons, the 
son has the courtesy title of ‘ Honouiable.’ In Xcotlaiivl he is 

known as the ‘ Master of-. ’ The younger sons and daughters 

of dukes and marquises have the couitesy title of ‘Lora’ or 
‘Lady’ picfixed to their Christian name and surname. The 
younger sons and daughters of earls, viscounts, and barons arc 
entitled ‘ Honourable.’ Wives of baronets have the courtesy 
title of ‘loidy,’ but their sons and daughters bear no title. 
Members of the Queen’s Privy Council are by courtesy ‘Right 
Honourable.’ Judges of the Couit of Session in Scotland are 
addressed as ‘Lord* on and off the bench. ‘Esquire’ (q. v.), 
though propcily applicable to only a limited daSs, is now 
almost universally assumed. Ladies, who have acquired a title 
by a first inairiagc retain it by courtesy after a second marriage, 
lliougli the husband have no title; but their tank is according 
to that of the second husband. No courte.sy title raises the bearer 
above the rank of a commoner. The eldest son of a duke, or 
any son of any peer, may therefore sit in the House of Com> 
nions; so may an Irish peer, but a Scotch peer cannot. 


Court Fool, a jester formerly attached to a court or ro^ 
household, whose business it was to help to make the time past 
agreeably by facetious or extravagant remaiks, which often* 
pleased in proportion as they were personal. 'Phe institution o( 
the office is of very ancient date, but the palmy period of the 
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C. F. was duiiiig the middle ages, Jle was distinguished by 
the shaven licad, the peaked cap of divers brilliant colours, 
generaiiy having bells attached to it, the cockscomb, the ass’s 
ears, and a sceptre of some fantastic shape. He also wore a 
collar of extravagant dimensions, and a dress which varied with 
the taste or the caprice of his master. Some of these oflicials h.ave 
obtained a name in history, and many of their facetise, which 
sometimes expressed shrewd practical counsel, and even consider¬ 
able political sagacity, have been piescrvcd. Of comt fools wiio 
have become historical, among the best known arc Tiibonlet, 
the jester to Frantjois I. of France, and his successor, Brusquet; 
Scogan, jester to hdward IV. of England; and Archie Arm.slrong, 
the last of his order at tlie English court, who flourished in the 
leign.s of James I. and Ciiarles I. Court fools suivivcd longest 
in Russia, but are now extinct even theie. 

Court'han.d, the old English style of liandwriting, as dis- 
tinguislied from the modern or Italian style. It is so named 
becau.se it was used in courts of law after it li.id been generally 
superseded. 

Court-Martial is a comt for trying naval and military oflicers 
for breach of nav.al or military law. No capital punishment can 
be inflicted by a niihfaiy C.-M. unless nine of the thirteen 
judges concur. Wlien tlie court docs not exceed its power, thcie 
IS no appeal against its sentence ; but it reciuiies to lie latilicd by 
the crown. See AuTiri-ics oe AVak, Muiiny Act. 

Cour'trai (Flein. Kviltyh, the I.at. Caitoriaeum of the No!it!,i, 
afterwards Curtruum), a foitilled town in tlie province of \V. 
Flanders, Belgium, on the Lys, 28 miles S. of Binges. It is 
connected with Ghent, Lille, and Tom nay by railway, lias fine 
cliurche.s and a splendid Gothic town-liall, manufactures of linen, 
lace, thre.ad, tablecloths, has extensive blearhing and .soap bod¬ 
ing wolks, sngai-refineric.s, &c., and tlie finest flax in Elanders 
is grown in the neighboiirliood. Top. (1874126,041. The B.attle 
of the Gold tspms, so called from 700 gilt spm.s being sliipt 
from the P'rencli knights slaughtered by the Plenniigs, was fought 
at C., July II, 1302. 

Courts, Law. Foi Engl.ind, see the following articles :— 
Admibai.ty Gdor'J', Assizk; Chancery, CnuRr of; Com¬ 
mon Law, Courts of (mider wliich are Caur/s of Qufon's 
Hench, Cotnmon J'/iVS, an l J-x/-h,'guer)-, Court of Jiidica- 
'lUBK, .Supreme, Alps; Cot .Niy Courts; Crimi.n'ai. Court, 
Central; Divorce and Matrimonial Causes Court; 
Lords, House of; Ji dh.iai. Com.mittee of the Privy 
Council; Prouate and Wii.i.s, Court of; Quarter 
.Sessions, General. For .Scotland, see Admiralty Court, 
Commissary, Court of Session; Lord.s, House ot ; 
Quarter Sessions, General ; Sheriff. 

Courtyard. .See Farm Buildings. 

Oou'ain, Victor, an illustrious French aiitlior, was boin 
at P.aiis, 28th November 1792, of poor paicnts. He wa> 
educated at tlie I'lcolc Normale, wlicte he subsequciitiy tauglit 
nJwisics, till the inspir-ation received Irom Laroiniguiine deciilcd 
him to teacli philosophy at the Sorbonne under Roycr-Collard. 
'Hie retrograde policy of the Government of l.ouis XVllI. 
drove him into Geimany, where he met Hcgcl and studied 
Plato and Proclus. lie recommenced his lectures in 1828, 
and the courses delivered during that and the two following 
years were probably unequalled in poimlarily in modern time.s. 
To this his handsome figure and spleiKlid eloquence greatly con¬ 
tributed. After the Uevoliitiou of July he entered the Council 
of Public Instruction, to which he presenterl his valuable reports 
on education (chiefly primary) in Germany, Prussia, and Holland, 
Created a peer of France, he did not cease to lecture on Aristotle 
at the decile Normale, of which he was now director. He w.as 
Minister of Public Instruction in tlie Thiers ministry of 1840. 
His speeches in the Cliamber of Peers, especially that on philo¬ 
sophy in the universities, earned for him a higli reputation as a 
public orator. At the same time the amount of Iiis literary work 
was enormous. Ili.s editions of Proclus, Plato, Descartes, Dc 
Biron, Abelard, his works on llic philosophy of the l8th c., on 
the scholastic philosophy, on Kaat, on Aristotle’s metaphysics, 
his book upon Mine, de Longiieville, and bis edition of Pascal’s 
•Pfnsies, all contain valuable material. His most popular work 
in Great Britain is the Discourt du Vrai, du Beau, tt du Bun. 
C.’s theoiy that there are in every act of consciousness three 
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fundamental elements, viz., an element of plurality, compounded 
of finite self and finite not-sclf, an element of absolute, infinite 
substance, and an element of relation between the finite and God, 
or eftect and cause, has been criticised by Sir William Hamilton 
in the Edinburgh Etvkw, and is of course rejected by all who 
think that the knowledge of God comes by inference from ex¬ 
perience. It is theae same elements which C. afterwards, in his 
Cours of 1828, attempts to trace in n philosophy of history, 
borrowed for the most part from Hegel; the spontaneous or in¬ 
stinctive stage of intelligence, wliich corresponds to the idea of 
infinity, passing gradually into tlie reflective or philosophical 
stage whicli distinguishes the three elements. Tlie ‘East’ re¬ 
presents the infinite ; the finite appears in Greece; their final 
harmony in the modern world. 'I'o this C. added a transcen- 
deutal geography ; lie found that there was an A priori fitness in 
Asia and Europe as the scpne.s of human development. Similarly, 
war was only a violent concussion between particular iilcas, which 
the belligerent nations conceived as universal and necessaiy. 
The same absurd optimism runs through his estimate of great 
men, and is, in fact, tlie foundation of what he has called the 
Eclectic system in pliilosopliy. According to ibis system, sen- 
siuilism should cluaiacteiisc the cailier, idealism the later, stages 
of history ; the opposite lieing tlie fact. G.’s report on German 
education, and his Projet de Lot of 3d Januaiy' 1S33, luive been 
ahly discussed iiy Sir William Hainiltim {JJacussiom). C., wlio 
died at Cannes, J.Liiuary 13, 1867, left a considcr.able school 
among the youngei Fiencli tliinkers, of whom M. Janet may be 
Liken as a specimen. Jules Simon and Jouliioi liavc also been 
called bis disciples, but tlie latter had much greater scientific 
capacity tlian ids m.Tster, iilio was less a philosopher than an 
eloquent and ieained liftMiteur, with a taste for pliilosophicnl 
siihjects, and an unusual powei of iiiiprcssiiig his ciitliusi.Tsm on 
Ills pupils. C.’s works were published in a collected edition 
(22 vols. Tar. 18-16-47). 

Cousins, First. See Affinity, Agnatf., Marriage. 

Coutances', a town in the depaitineiit of I.a Manclic, 
France, at the confluence of tlie Soullc and Biilsard, witli a fine 
catlicdral, one of llic lowers of wliich lias liccn fitted up as a 
beacon to sliips in the English Channel, ft has mamilaclures 
of drugget, muslin, and lliie.-ul, with a good tiade in grain and 
ciillle. Pop. (1872) 7278. C. is tlie Civilas Conslantia of Ihd 
Rouian.s, and was the see of a bishop in the 5tli c. In the vici¬ 
nity are tlie luiiis of an ancient aciuceluct. 

Coutar'ea, a genus of Cinchonaccous trees of GuiaiLi, &c., 
the baik of one of whicli, C. speewsa (Portlandia hexattdni), is 
used as a suhstilule for cinchona. 

Cou'thon, Georges, bom at Greet, in Auvergne, in 1756, 
became an advocate in the local court at Clermont, where, by 
his cliaritaljie and couiteous cliaracter, lie grew veiy popular. 
In 1789 lie was president of the tribunal, and in 1791 was sent by 
liis fellow-citizens to the Assemblee Legislatif, After the flight to 
Varennes,his o]>iiiions changed; he demanded the deposition of 
tlie King, and in 1791 became one of tlie most revolutionary 
niembeis of tlie Assembly, and afterwanl.s of the Convention, in 
which lie gradually attached himself to Robespierre. He pre¬ 
sided at the Lyons massacres, and estaljlislied m Auvergne the 
system of requisitions, levy en masse, and revolutionary com¬ 
mittees. At last, in 1794, he was comprehended with St Just 
and Robespierrfe in the same decree of arrest, and was executed 
28th July of tliat year. Although lame through paralysis, C, 
was a powerful speaker from the ‘ Mountain. He proposed 
the famous test of purgation for the Jacobin Club, and passed 
the terrible decree of the 22d Frairial (June 1794), extending the 
law of the suspect, 

Cou'tras, a town in the depaitment of Gironde, France, on 
the left bank of the Dronne, 27 miles N.E. of Bordeaux, which 
it supplies with flour, and with which it is connected by railway. 
Henri of Navarre, subsequently Henri IV. of France, defeated 
the army of the I-eague before tlie walls of C., October 20, 1587. 
The red wine of C. is of considerable excellence. Pop. (1872) 
1959 - 

Cov'exiant (Heb. berith, Gr. dialhike) is applied in Scrip¬ 
ture to contracts both between man and mail and between God 
and man, although it could only be applied properly to the first, 
since muliml obligations or conditions, aiid mutual advantages^ 
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were implied, i. 'I'he manner in which two parties entered 
into a Ct was by taking an oath (Gen. xxi. 31, 32), in witness 
whereof was set up a memorial stone or a heap of stones (Gen. xxxi. 
45, 46); they feasted together ; or, the most solemn ratiheation 
of all, they cut one or more beasts into halves, laid the pieces 
opposite each other, and passed between them, as much as 
to say, 'May the fate of these animals fall upon him who 
breaks this C.’ (Jer. xxxiv. 18-20; cf. Gen. xv. 8-10). 2. Ac¬ 

cording to the antlu'opomorphic ideas of the Old Testament, 
covenants are also spoken of as made between God and man, as 
in Gen. xv. 8-18, and xxviii. 20- 22; in the first of which pas¬ 
sages, Jehovah is represented as passing between the pieces in 
the fomi of a flame of l!ie. On another occasion, when making 
a C. with Abram, Tie gave him the rite of circumcision for a 
sign, as he g.ive to Noah the i.ainbow. 3. In the New 'I'estamcnl 
(Epistles to Galatians and ITebiews), the old C. or testament 
made between God and his chosen people at Sinai, with Moses 
as mediator, is opposed to the new C. hot ween God and his elect 
people, with Jesus Christ as mediator. 4. .Some thcologi.ans 
dislingui.sh three covenants (l) 'I he C. of works, entered into 
between God and Adam when llic latter was in a state of inno¬ 
cence, and representing all his posterity; the condition on the 
part of ra.an being peilect obedience, the promise, life, and llic 
penally, death. (2) The C. of grace, corre.sponding exactly 
with the new Ch of the New Tc.stamcnt, to which the parties are 
C5od and—not mankind generally, but—the elect. (3) 'I'he C. 
of redemption (deduced fioni Gal. iii.) between the first and 
the second persons of the Trinity, the foimer engaging to give 
the latter a certain number of redeemed sinneis for his Clmrch ; 
the latter, to be tlieir suiety and substitute. 

Covenant, in the law of England, is the agreement of two 
or more persons to do, or not to do, .some specified act. It is 
cre.alcd by Deed (t|. v.). In a C. lo do something, the action 
stipulated for must be lawful; and if the thing to be done be 
legally impossible, llie C. is void. A man m.ay bind himself not 
to exercise a special tr.\dc or iirofcssion within a particular jilace, 
but a general obligalion in ie.-.lraint of occupation is contrary to 
law, and void. Sec CoNt’KACT. 

Covenant, National, the ii.aine of the religious protest, 
binding its substribeis to support the .Scottish rreshylcrian 
Church, diawn up by the Scolti.-h clergy in 1630. It embodied 
the Scolli.ih Confession of Kailli of 1^81, and arose flora the 
effort of Ch.rrles I. to inlioduee an episcopal liturgy into .Scot¬ 
land. It was signed by all ranks of the community—nobles, 
gentry, clergy, and coininissioncr-i from burghs and towns—in the 
Greyfriars’ Ghuichyaid, I'klinbmgh. Copies were also sent to 
different parts of the country for subscription. The N. C. was 
ratified by Parliament in 1640, signing beginning February 28, 
1638. See Davidson’s Htstorual Sketch Jllustmtive of ihe 
National Confession of Faith (Edinb. 18.49).— Solemn Lea^e 
and Covenant was a modification of the N. and bound 
the F.nglish Parliament in alliance with the Scottish Presby¬ 
terians. It guaranteed the preservation of the Scottish Reformed 
Church, and was adopted by the Pailiament, .September 25, 
1643. Charles II. signed it, August 16, 1650, but repudiated 
it in 1661, when it was ordered to be burnt. The Scottish 
supporters of these covenants were known as Covenanters, and 
were engaged in various risings against the crown in the period 
between the Restoration (1660) and the Revolution of 1688. In 
171a the Cameronians, .a section of the Covenanters, renewed 
the signing of the covenants ; but the Church of .Scotland docs 
not require adherence to these documents from her members. 

Cov'en.t Gai'den, a corruption of Convent Carden, so called 
from being formerly the garden of Wcsiminslcr Abbey, is the 
great fruit, flower, and vegetable market of I^ondon. The most 
mteresting days for inspecting it are Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays, and especially on summer mornings as early as three 
o’dock. The market had a humble origin about 1656, in a few 
wooden stalls. C. G. gives name to the famous theatre (opened 
December 7, 1732) in tiie vicinity. 

Coventry (the 'convent dwelling;’ the termination try lieing 
the Cymric tre, ‘a dwelling or town,’ common in Cornwall 
and Wales), a town in Warwickshire, on the Sherbourne, a 
tributary of the Awon, about l8i miles from Birmingham, and 
6 from XenUwarth. It is a station on the London and North- 
Western Riulway, Its churches of St Michael’s, St John’s, and 


Trinity are among the most beautiful in England. Many of the 
streets are built with oaken beams and projecting stories ; in one 
the house is shown where Richard Baxter spent two years during 
the civil war. St Mary’s Hall, built by Henry VI. tor the Mer¬ 
chants’ Guild, is a marvel for quaint carving itriblack oak, and 
has one of the few pieces of historical tapestry in England. At 
one time C. had a great woollen manufacture of ‘yarn white 
stuffs,’ which was ruined by the French calico trade. The silk 
and ribbon manufacture and watchmaking then became the local 
industries ; both suffered greatly about 1S17, when the repeal of 
the Statute of Apprentices introduced the sweating system and 
half-pay apprentices, and the woiknien were as yet unable lo 
secure the observance of their ‘statement lists’ of wages and 
prices. The ribbon trade now flourishes, greatly extended by 
steam macliinciy. In 1S74 new sewage works wire constiuctecl. 
The most interesting anticpiilK-s ai-- the old charitable morti¬ 
fications and chantries, such as TiabUIie’s Hospital, Ford’s 
Hospital, Bond's .School, White’s 'I'nist, &-c. It is not thought 
dcgr.viing to send an aped member of a family to these time- 
lioiiouicd institutions. 'Phe ancient wall; of C. were demol¬ 
ished by llie Royalists in 1C62, the town having sent 200 men lo 
Dird Btookc. The story of Godiva, the wife of Leofric, riding 
tliiougli the streets, though still preserved in the wooden figure 
of Peeping Tom, .and an annual procession of people covered 
with ribbons, has no foimd.it ion in fact, being told for the first 
time by M.illbew of Westminster 200 years after its alleged 
occurrence; it is probably a repetition of a similar Herefordshire 
legeml. l.eofric built the moimslcry which long formed the 
glory of C., its population falling fioia 15,000 to 3000 upon the 
dissolution of the monasteries. Before that it was called the 
Chamber of Prinees, being a favourite i esidcncc of English kings. 
The Farhamentum Indoitontm (1404), so called because law7ers 
were excluded, and the I'a> lianicHliwi Diaholicum (1459), for 
the attainder of Yoikist.s, were held in C. 'I'he bishopric of C., 
fiiimded in 656, \t.as in lt2l united with the see of Lichfield. 
St Katherine’s, one of the oldest English guilds, belonged to C. 
Its piiqioses were to maintain .a chaplain, to make lo.aiis, and to 
give alms in desciving eases, to help all the members generally, 
and to hold four feasts in the year ; those committing any offence 
to be expelled. Many of the old trusts aie quaintly expressed, 
as in Honifs, where lands, vtc., are left ‘for the maintenance of 
ten poor men, as long as the woilJ shall endure, and a woman 
lo look to them,' At the end of the iSih c. there w.is a butst 0/ 
revolutionary cntlmsinsm at C., and a society for constitutional 
information was funned, which gave to Burke the title of ‘Don 
(Quixote of Despotism.' Pop. (1871)37,670. 

Coventry, Sir John, a niember of the Long ParliameiK, and 
of Parliament in the reign of Charles H., who having fearlessly 
opposed the policy of the King, and having in a spieet’ft seemed 
to reflect on his a moms, was assaulted by a band of bravocs from 
Whitehall, commissioned by the Duke of Moninoiitli, and bad 
his nose cut to the bone, 21st Uecenibei 1670. This outrage led 
to the passing of the t.'oventiy Act, which rendered cutting and 
maiming a cajiital crime. The Act was repealed in 1S28. 
died about 16S2. 

Cov'erdale, Miles, one of the cai best and most distinguished 
English Reformers, was born at Coveili.am, Yorkshire, in 1488. 
He was educated at Cambridge, and became an Augustine monk, 
but adopted the Reformation doctrines, and devoted himself to 
translating the Bible. C.’s translation of the whole Bible was 
published in 1535, wliere, is not quite certain, but probably at 
Zurich. This was the first complete version of the Scriptures 
printed in English. He also superintended the edition known 
as the Great BMc or Craumer’s Bible, produced in IS39< In 
1551 C., who had been almoner to Queen Catharine, was pro¬ 
moted lo the see of Exeter. Imprisoned on the accession of 
Queen Maty, but released through the intercession of the King 
of Denmark, he went to the Contincnl, where he a.ssUtetl in the 
preparation of the celebrated Geneva translation (l5S7-6<^- 
(.Sec Brekciies Bibie.) After the accession of Elizabeth, C. 
was appointed to the rectory of St Magnus, London, lie died 
20tlt May 1567. The tricentenary of the issue of C.’s Bible was 
celebrated October 4, 1835. , 

Gov'erture is a term of English law denoting the legal status 
of a woman during her marriage. Sec Divorce, Husband 
AND Wire, Marriage, Divorce and Matrimonial Causes 
Court. 
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Govilha', a fortified town in the province of Bcinij Portugal, 
with Diamifactures of cloth and hot springs, and built m the form 
of an amphitheatre. Pop. about 7000. 

Cov'ingtoi^ a town of Kentucky, U.S., on the river Ohio, 
opjiosite to Cincinnati (q. v.), with which it is copnected by a 
suspension bridge and feiries. It has manufactures of cotton, 
liemp, silk, tobacco and iron ; and large establishments for pack¬ 
ing pork, &c. Pop. (1870) 1997. 

Oow. See Ox. 


CowTjane. 

Anhemora. 


(See Hemlock.) Also an American name for 


Cowbird. 


CowTjerry. See Wiiortlebeury. 

Oowhird (Conyzut Amokanus), also cixlled the Ameiican 
yellow-billed cuckoo, belongs to the l.imily CuculuUf, of the 
^ order Scansores, and gets its 

name from its note, which re- 

ysJr found in the United States, and 

migrates noithwards in .spring. 

this bird is dark-browii with 
green hues. 'I'hc quills of its 
wings are cinnamon colour, 

iis average lengih is I2inclic.s. 

Cowbird. Cowbridge, a paili.amcn- 

tary borough in Glamorgan¬ 
shire, ItJ miles W. by S. of Cardiff, unites with Cardilt and 
Llantrissant in returning one incmbei to Pailiamenr. One gale 
of its ancient wall, built .at the close of the l ith c., still lemaiiis. 
Pop. (1871) 1134. 

Cowes (‘coves,’ Olil ling. <ofan). West, a seaiioit in the 
Isle of Wight, 10} miles S. .S K of Southampton, attractive from 
its picturesque appeaiaiice, its fine hotels, and its being the leii- 
der.vous of the Koy.al Yacht .Sijuadion. It lias br.ass and iron 
foundries, ropeiics, and sail making eslablislinienls. Pop, (1871) 
24S9.—Hast Cowes is on the Ji. side of tlie ostuaiy of the 
Medina, as W. C. i.s in the AV’. In the neighboiuhood is Osborne 
House, .a residence of Her M.ajcsly. I’op. (1871) 2058. 

Cowhage, Oowage, or Cowitch, ibc slunt brittle hairs 
which grow on tlie I'ods of Mucuita, a genus of plants of the 
order / e/^tminouc (sub-order I'aJ>ilwitacetr), natives of tropical 
Asia, Africa, America, and the I'iji Islands. C., sihcn it 
sticks to the skin, causes great itching. Administered in treacle 
or honey, C. is used as a vermifuge for expelling the thread¬ 
worms. 'Pile pods of At. pnirion. At. urtns (the ox-eye bean 
of life W. Indies), and AT. prurita of the E. Indies, the chief 
spgcies, arc eaten in an unripe state. At. prurient is the chief 
source of C. C. cherry is the fruit of Alalpighur urens. New 
Zealand C. is Buien spUosa. Tlic name is also applied to AeuloCott 
urens and to Tragia voluiilis. 

Cowley, Abraham, son of a I-ondon grocer, was born in 
1618. lie wrote verses before he was twelve years old, and 
published his Poetical Blossoms on entering Westminster .School, 
at the age of fifteen. When an undergraduate at Cambridge, he 
wiolc tlie most of his Davuieis. On the breaking out of the 
great civil war, C., a devoted Royalist, ivas driven from Eng¬ 
land, and served for some time as secretaiy to the banished 
royal family. In 1056 he returned to England, and studied 
medicine. • After the Restoration he was rewarded by the free 
le.isc of a farm at Cheitsey, worth about ;^’300 per annum. He 
died at the age of forty-nine, July 28, 1667, Dr Johnson con¬ 
sidered C. tile best of the ‘ mclnpliy.sical poets,’ as he named those 
poets who subsliliiteil fant.istic analogies, intricate conceits, and 
misplaced learning for genuine poetic beauties. In this class of 
writerN, hoi'-ever, Donne, rather than C., deserves the first place. 
C. posscs-sed considerable, althoogh perverted, poetic powers, as 
IS proved by his delightful translations from Anacreon. C.’s 
essays are pleasanter reading than his poems, being full of learn¬ 
ing, sound reflection, wit and humour, and written in a fresh 
and animated style. He wrote also a comedy, Z’/i< Cutter ef 
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CaHman Sfreff, and a ZHscourse on the Government of Cromwell. 
His works were edited by Hurd (2 vols. i2mo,. I^nd. I772), 
See Johnson’s Bife of C. 

Cowley, Henry Biohard Wellesley, first Earl, the only 
son of the first Baron Cowley, who was a younger brother of the 
great Duke of Wellington, was born 17th June 1804. His career 
has been entirely that of a diplomatist. Beginning as attach^ at 
Venice in 1824, he filled various important posts until he became, 
fii-.-t, British ambassador to the Germanic Confederation, and in 
1852 aniUassador at Paris. Along with Lord Clarendon, he re¬ 
presented Britain at the Palis Congress of 1856, and was created 
for his diplomatic services, in 1857, Viscount Dangan and Earl 
C. In 1865 he w.as made a K.G. 'I'wo years later he retired 
fiom his post at Paris, in 1870 C. was m.idc D.C.L. of Oxford. 

Cow-Parsnip [tPerac/eum), a genus of plants of the natural 
order Umbe’Ufeia, of which a number of species, widely difliised 
through India, J'lurope, and America, but rattier difficult to di.s- 
tinguish, arc known. Some aie cultivated; but except //. 
giganteum of Siberia, which attains a height of 10 or I2 feet, 
none are in any way very remarkable. The common British 
.species, the hogweed, or KieJi, of Scotland (//. sphonrlylium), is 
used for feeding pigs, .and m Scania in Sweden, in‘former 
limes at least, was used as a domestic remedy. The leaf stalks 
of a Ramtschatkaii .species yield a sweet cxud.ition, which is u.scd 
in the preparation of a. spirit. The loots and stems of //. Inna- 
turn aic c.aten by some of the Amciican tribes, and the young 
shoots of IT. pubescens are valued in the Canc.asiis as an article 
of food for the sweet and aromalie juice (Dickie). It. pantua 
and other Siberian species have been recommended for cultiva¬ 
tion on account of the quantity of licib.age which they yield early 
in the se.ason. 

Cow'pen Bird [Molo/hrus peeoris), a member of the Inscs- 
sori.rl family StiirniJie, is a native of the United States, and 
migrates N. and .S. according to the .sea-son. Like the cuckoo, 
it depo-,its its egg., in the nests of other biids, the young C. B. 
being found by itself in the nest, as uulh the foimer parasite. 
It lives on the insects, &c., which it finds associated with cattle, 
and takes its name lioin tins cireumsiaiice. The colour is dark- 
tirab with green tints, the upper pait of the breast being violet. 
The aveiage length is 7 inches. 

Cow'per, William, one of the most familiar English poets, 
was bom on the 26lh November 1731, at Great Berkhampstead 
in Hertford. He was of liiglily-connected family, his father, 
ebaplaiii to George II., being nephew of the first Earl Cowper, 
l.ord Cliancellor. When six years old, C. was sent to a school 
at Market Sticet, wheie his shiinking sensitiveness exposed him 
to much suffering ; but his life at AA’cstininstcr School from 1741 
to 1748 proved more happy. Law having been chosen for him 
as his profession, C. was articled to an alloiney for three years, 
and afterwards, in 1754, called to the bar. He cscliewed legal 
studies, however, and his Temple life was occuj'ied with liglitcr 
liteiature. His fatiicr being dead, and his income scanty, he 
accepted in 1763 the offered post of reading-clerk to the House, 
of Lords ; but nervousness prevented him fiom appearing at the 
bar of tlie House for examination, and so he lost it. Keduce 4 
by this to de.spair, even insanity', he attempted suicide, and 
only moral cowardice liindered his purpose. After eighteen 
months paascil m a private asylum at Sit Albans, C. went to live 
at Huntingdon, where he formed his friendship with the Unwins 
—a foitunate one for him. On the dc-uth of the Rev. Mr Unwin 
(1767), his widow lemovetl to Olney, Buckinghamshire, and C, 
weiit with lier, feeling that his happiness depended on this inti¬ 
macy. Less beneficial was his intercourse with John Newton, 
whose stern infiucnce actually led in 1773 to a renewal of the 
poet’s mental trouble. Shotily before this he had begun the 
composition of his Olney Hymns. C.’i convalescence was occu¬ 
pied in gardening and Uie rearing of tame hares} while the 
cheerful society of Ijidy Austen—who suggested to liim the 
inimitable Gilpin, The Tessk, and the Translation of Homer 
—had a healthy effect on liis mind. John Newton, besidet^ 
left Olney in I 779 i *•* which year the Olney Hymns were pub¬ 
lished. riie success of 7 'he Task (1785) was very great, and 
the Homer ( 179 *) sustained its author’s reputation, besides 
obtaining for him the sum of ;^iooo. But his constitutional 
malady again returned. Seeking more cliecrfol scenes, hd left 
Olney for Xuddenham in Norfolk, accompanied by Mrs Unwld. 
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This liulfdied in 1796, and C. being attacked b7 dropsy, jupired 
at Dereham, Norfolk, April 25, r&o. 

In EngHsh poetry C. was leader of a reaction against the bril¬ 
liant, artificial school of Pope. lie had neither deep passion 
nor imagination, but has won and kept his place by his purity of 
sentiment, his graceful and Iruthful handling of simple themes, 
his lucid and vigorous style, and cspeci.nlly by his earnest leli- 
gious vein. Not excepting Milton, he is our truest religious 
poet. The Task is his greatest work ; Conversation perhaps his 
cleverest. In the one he shows exrniisitc feeling; in the otlicr, 
polished wit. John Gilpin has always been and must ever re¬ 
main popular; while his Letters, with their charming naneU axpii 
spaikhng clearness, display an .icute and cultured intellect, and 
entitle him to be considered one. of the most charming letter- 
writers in the English language. 

Southey has edited C.’s woiks in 15 vols. 'I'he best Life is 
th.sl by .Southey (1835). 'I'he Globe edition (Macraill.m & Co., 
1870) givc^ an account of tlic picceding literature on the poet. 

Cowplant i,Cymnema tacti/erum), a native plant of Ceylon, 
of the natural outer Asi!epiailnee,e, gets its name from a belief 
that its juice suiiplied the jilace of milk to the natives ; but in 
reality the juice is only hke milk, not used as a substitute for it 
(Emerson Teiuiaul). 

Cow'ry (C)prieii). a genus of Gaslcioi>odous mollusca, forming 
the type of the family Cvprirtda:, in which the shell is convolute 
and enamelled; the spire is concealed; 
/ V ' the shell-aperture narrow, and ehaiiiielled 
r » ' at either end. The outer lip is thick and 
l I inflected in old shells. The foot is broad, 
■tdy ' mantle lobes meet over the back 

vir 'vvy fhe shell. lEc shells form tyiiic.al ex- 

- . C-. t-j amplcs of the kind of shells to which the 

Coiv.y- ( r/;v« StMa J-orcellanons or ‘ Porcelain ’ is ap- 

plied. A few species arc Ihiiish, but most are tropical. The 
nioiiey-C. (C. moneta) is so named from its being used as a 
substitute for coins in many paits of Asia and Africa. It is Of 
yellowish colour, and averages an inch in length. In Bengal one 
C. = jtj of a farthing in value. Other species are the C. tigris, 
C. Sioitiis, C. a>g!4s, C. histrio, C, undata, C. Madagascariensis, 
C. Enropca, &c. The genus Ovuhdn is included in this family. 

Cow'clip (I’tiinula veris), a common plant in many parts of 
Isngland, inoiigh rarer in Scotl.ind, belonging to the natural order 
Trimulaceoe. The flowers aie believed to possess sed.itivc and 
diaphoretic propeities, and aie iherclbie sometimes used as an 
anodyne and anlispasmodie, and when fermented as C.-wine, 
employed to piodiioe sleep. The 'Virginian C. (Dodecatheon 
Meadia), a member of the same order, is eultivated in our gardens 
for the beauty of its flowers, which is indeed the main recom¬ 
mendation of its genus. The same name is sometimes applied 
to Mertensea or Pulmonaria viiginica. The Jeiusalcm C. is 
Pulmonaria officinalis. 

Oow-Treo, a name applied to vai ious frees, the bl.and milky 
juice of which is used insto.id of milk. For instance, the Arbol 
de I-eche, Palo de Vaca, of Caraccas and other parts of S. Ame¬ 
rica, is Brosimum Gatactodendron (or Galactodendron utile), one 
of the natural order Arctocarpaeeee. The name is also applied to 
the Hya-hya ( Tabema: montanes utUis), one of the Apocynacece, 
as well as to Ftcus Saussureana and other species of figs, and to 
Clusiei Galactodendron. The ‘milk’ of liiosimum Galacioden- 
dron is said to be of as good quality as that from the cow. The 
tree forms laige foiests on the sea-coast of Venezuela. The milk 
is obtained by making incisions in the trunk, and is perfectly 
wholesome and very nourishing, having an agreeable taste like 
cream, with a balsamic odour. Its composition is different from 
that of animal milk, containing, as it does, wax and fibrin, a 
little sugar, a salt of magnesia, and water. After a few days’ 
exposure to the air it .sours and putrifics. It contains upwards 
of 30 per cent, of the resinous substance called Galactin. 

Oow-Wheat [P/elampyrum), a genus of plants of the order 
Scrophulariacea, of which several are common in English woods, 
pastures, cornfields, &c. They get their name from a belief 
that they fatten cattle, and give a yellow tinge to butter made 
from the milk of cattle fed on pastures in which they abound. 
'Phere are four British species. The generic name refers to an 
ancient belief th%t bread made from flour mixed with the ground 
seeds of C. h^d a tendency to bhcome black. 


Cox, David, after Turner, the greatest of English landscape j 
painters in water-colours, was the son of a Birmingham black- ; 
smith, and was born in 1793. At the age of fifteen he was I 
.employed by a locket and miniature painter, afterwards bcc.ame 
scene-painter in the theatre at Birniingliam belonging tl> Mac- 
ready, father of the tragedian. In 1811 he Went to London, 
wheie he struggled along indiistiiously, giving lessons and occa¬ 
sionally selling a picture for a few shillings. At the age of thirty 
he became a teacher of drawing at a ladies’ school at Hereford, 
with a salary of /'lOO a year; but nevertheless he found leisure 
in a single year to send twenty-two contributions to the Old 
Water-Colour Society. In all he exhibited 800 svorks at the 
Society of Painters in Water-Colours. At last fortune veered, 
and C., raised abos'C imiiiediate vaiit, was at liberty to roam in 
seaicli of the picturesque. He died 7th June ^59. Since his 
death there has licen a ilse in the price of his drawings, un¬ 
equalled, perhaps, except in the single case of Turner. The 
strength of C. lies m his honest, downright English character. A 
master of space and aerial peiapective, lie paints the heaths aiid 
hcilgeiows of England under shifting aspects of shower and sun¬ 
shine, wind and log. He aims at depicting certain hours of the 
day, and such is his attention to atmospheric effect, that it has 
been said his drawings might be labelled ‘ stormy,’ ‘ change,’ 

‘ fail.’ If his art lacks imagination or passion, it raises no unsa¬ 
tisfied longings, for it fulfils its every promise. Life of D. 
C., iviik Selections from his Correspondence, &^r., by N. Ne%l 
Solly (Lond. 1873), and a critic.al monograph by F, W’edmore 
m the Gentleman’s Magazine of March 1878. ' 

Coxe, 'WiUiatn, a heavy but painstaking historical writeti 
was hoin in London, Maich 7, 1747 ; became fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, 1768, ciiiatc of Denham, near Uxbridge, 
1771, rector of Bcmeiton, 1788, and archdeacon of Wilts, 1S05, 
He died June 8, l8z8. llis best known works are his History 
of the House of Austria {3 vols. Loud. 1807), and Memoirs of 
John Duke of Marlborough (3 vols. 1S17-19). He also wrote 
Memotrs of Sir Bobert IValpole and Pfemoirs of the Pelham Ad- 
ministiation. 

Coy'pu, or Nu'tria (Myopotamus C.), a genus of Rodentia, 
included in the Beaver family, Caiioridce, and largely hunted for 
its fur. It inhabits burrows made in the banks 0/ riveis in Chili 
and ciscwheie in S. America. The hind-feet are weblied, the 
tail being long and rounded, scaly, and provided with scattered 
hairs. It averages the size of the beaver—th.at is, from 2 to 3 
feet. The muzzle is pointed and tlie cars small. The fur is t/l 
a general yellowish tint, and known by the name ‘ Racoondah,’ 
In some years i,ooo,ocx3 of C. skins have been importdd into 
Britain from S. America. 

Crab (Old Eng. eiabba, Sansk. grabh, ‘to seise or grab’)t • 
The name applied popularly as well as scientifically to many 
genera of Crustacea (q. v.), included in the order Deeapoda (q. v.) 
(‘ten-limbed ’) of that class, and for the most part in the sectio(t 
hraihyura. In the true crabs, * 

represented thus by the edible ^ 

C. or ‘partan’ (C. pagurus), —^ Jl. 

and the smaller or shore-C.' 

{C. rnanas), the abdomen is 

rudimentary, and is lucked up ' 

under the broadened-out body, f J 1 

which consists of the tepha/o- r j 

thorax, or united head and 

chest segments. The gills are contained within special cavities 
existing in the sides of the body. The nervous system in the 
crabs consists of a single large ganglion, placed ventrally, or, 
on the floor of the body, and from which nerves radiate through¬ 
out the body. During their development, crabs undergo a meta- ' 
morphosis, the first stage being free-swimming, poslessirrg a tail, 
and known as Zoea. The second stage, named Megatopa, it 
also tailed; whilst after several moults the Megatopa loses 4* 
tail and assumes the form of the perfect C. The antennae 
arc never of great length, and the front pair of legs form ehet 0 ' 
or nipping-claw.». The eggs are attached to the rudimentary la3 
of the female. 

The sub order iSrac/Sywra,* including the true crabs, are repre¬ 
sented by the families Canceril/e (edible and other crabs, belonm 
ing to the genera Cancer, Hitkra, Xaniho, Perimela, Gatw, 
&c.), Maiadet, or Spider Crabs (q. v.), and Oxyslemuht (genera 
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Dorippe, See.). OcypoduLt (geticia rmtto-iheres, sea-crabs, and 
Gecarcinida, or land-crabs, &c.) contains the representative 
groups of crabs. The sub-order Anomura, in which the abdo¬ 
men is developed to a greater or less extent, but not so perfectly 
as in the Mnrrura, includes the well-known Hermit or Soldier 
Crabs (q. v.l, PapyiridiT, the Ihppidie, the ro7i-elhinidat, or p-n. 
celain crabs, the DromUie, Ilomolidit, and oliser groups. The 
abdomen in Anomura, whatever its development, does not bear 
the felt seen in the Macrura (lobsters, shrimps, prawns, 

The three front pairs of feet are well developed, and tlie fust 
claws are generally chclete. See also CRUSTAfr.A, Irr.CAronA, 
and articles (such as Pha-Crabs, Sl'iui' k-Ckahs, &c.) descrip¬ 
tive of the various kinds of these crustaceans. 

Cr&b-Apple, Fynis mains ; Queensland C.-A., J'l/a/oc/iy/ia 
guadrilocularis ; Sil'erian C.-A , /[yi'iis baerafa and f) uni/ol.a. 

Orabbe, George, an English I'oct, was born at Aldborough, 
Suffolk, December 24, 17^4. Ilis fatlicr, a eolhclor of sali- 
dutics, encouraged his early poetic proclivities, and <i'iovc to 
procure him a good education. When fouitecn years of ago C. 
was apprenticed to a singeon, but finding the- profession dis¬ 
tasteful, abandoned rt and went to seek his fortune as an author- 
in lajndon. At the end of .a year, being in danger of imiuison- 
ment for debt, he wrote a-king l.elp from Buike, who adniitted 
C. into his friendship, t-nabh-d hrm to is-ue his poem, 'Jhe I.ihiary 
(1781), and pc-rsu.aded hiiii to enter the Cluiich. After being 
curate of Aldborough, C. received two livings in Dorsel.slure, 
and removed in 1785 to Stialhcrn 1'at‘^oiiage, where he rem iiiitd 
until 181J. He spent the rest of his life at Trow bridge, ‘Wilt¬ 
shire, published his Tahs oj the Hall in 1819, and died Febni.iry 
8, 1832. 

C.’s poetry describes coinriionplace Ihemc-s with intense and 
sometimes painful realism. His characters belong to the hum¬ 
blest ranks—smugglers, po.aeheis, p.iupeis, vagiant--—who-,c- 
natures are an.alyscd with startling, unspaiing aecuiacy. lie 
depicts scenes with tedious rniimieiiess. Ila/litt said that 
described the interioi of a cottage ‘hkeaper-on sent tlicre la 
distrain for rent.’ C. has been c.ilicd a Pope in woistcd slock- 
ings. He has Pope's coireetnesi without his niinhlc- wit. fincy, 
.and glitteiing deliraries nl l.mgii.aja-. As ho gii-w olih r, his 
. verse hccamc more pas-,ioiiale, toiicliing, and foicildc ; it foriiis 
j a link between the school of Pope and the 'cliool of Words¬ 
worth. C.’s principal works are Vhe l.ihrary, 'J'lie Villayi, 

I The floront^h. Tales in Terse, Tales of the JJall, Sir hnstaei tl'ey, 

! The Hall of yustice. .See J ife of C. (183S) by his son. 

I Crab'eth, Dirk and Wouter, f.rmoit-. rnasters in the .art of 
i glass-painting, were brothers, and flourished during the latter 
I half of the lOth c. They .appear to have hecii born at lluu l i, 
j in S. Hollantl. Wouter died in and Dirk in 1601. 1 be 

I most splendid ex.amplcs of their skill are the p.iintod window.s in 
1 St Janskirche, at Gouda, of which seven were executed hy Dirk 
and four by Wouter. Other churches in Utlgium and !•’ranee 
‘ possess excellent ex.amples of their .art. Although friends, these 
' brothers W’ere so jealous of their reputation, that each concealed 
I from the other the processes by which they achieved ilicir eltecta. 

Cra'COW (Pol. Hrahct', Get. A'rakan), capital of a liiele in 
the crown-land of Galicia, on the Vistula, about 70 miles N.IC. of 
Vienna by rail. Itcont.ains forty-srx churches, four puliHc s<|uaies, 
a castle called the Koiiigsbuig, and a Gothic catheilial, with tire 
’ tombs of the Polish kings. The University of C,, founded in 
, 1364, and for a time a famous seat of learning, was destroyed liy 
the influence of the Jesuits, but was re-opened in 1K17. It 
' has a valuable library, a botanic garden, and a iiiiiseum. C. 

' has a theological seminary, a normal school, two gymnasia, a 
1 polytechnic school, a literary and musical association, and the 
national theatre. The streets are generally dark and nairow, 
but the thoroughfares in the suburbs—of which there are four- 
! teen—are much wider and cle.aner. 'I'he old walls have been 
■ converted into a promenade. There are no im]>orLant manu¬ 
factures, and the tin-le, formerly very extensive, became very 
insignificant till a transit trade with Russia, Prussia, and Aus¬ 
tria, carried on by the Jews, reviverl while C. was a republic. 
The railway, which now connect^the city with Vienna, Berlin, 
Warsaw, and Lemberg, has increased trade. Since 0. came 
into the possesviun of Austria it has been surrounded by exten¬ 
sive and formidable fortifications. Jews farm about a fourth of 
the population, which was in 1870, 40,835. C. was founded 
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about 760 by Krrtlc, X)tikc of Poland, whencc-its name; was the 
capital of Poland from 1320 to 1609, and in it the monarchs were 
crowned until 1764. It was taken by Karl XII. of Sweden in 
1702, by the Russians in 1768, added to Austria in 179S, formed 
into a republic in 1815, and finally united to Austria in 1846. 

Craft, in naval l.rnguage, is a term applied to any collection 
of decked vessels. It is a general desigii.-ition for barges, 
Iigliteis, hoys, and other keels employed in loading .and unload- 
mg Inge ships. In the royal navy, cutters, schooners, gun- 
b.cits, and other vessels commanded by lieutenants, arc styled 
small a J , s 

Crag-, a loc.il name given to certain Pliocene deposits in Nor¬ 
folk and Srifiolk, consisting of sliclly sands and gravels. The 
Aorwiclr or niaminabrciuas i-, used to fertilise soils which are 
[xior ill lime. See Pi.i()cr:N F. 

CmifI, John, a Scoltish Reformer, was born iu Scol- 
latiil ill 1512. Ti.uiicd to be a Dominican litar, he was in¬ 
trusted with the eiiuc.ilioii of the novices of that order at 
Boulogne, when the 1 calling of Calvin’s Institutes converted 
him to Prolcstantism. Dpenly avowing his opinions, lie was 
toiideiunecl to be buiiit by the InquiMtion, and was only saved 
by the nuts consequent on the death of I’ope Paul IV'., in the 
couise of which the piisons at Boulogne w-ere ihrowii open. 
Aficr many naiiow- escapes on the Contiiunt, C. returned to 
Scotland, and became Knox's colleague in the parish church 
of fidm’i’Uigh. Even in that Mine .and country he was dis- 
luiguished foi boldness of speech and action. He refused 
to pioclaiin the baniis between Qeecii Maiy and Botliwell, and 
wli.ti be was made miiii.lM- 10 J.aine-- VI, never rcfiaineil 
Inmi saying to the ‘.anointed ]ieilanl’ w'hal he thought of his 
coiifliu-t, lie allied in drawing up the .inv;/./ Book vf Visciphne, I 
and wiole the National Coven.int, .signed by the King 111 1580. 

C. died Dicember 4, itSoo.—Thomas O., a .Scotch advocate, 
w.rs boin at Edmlmigh .about 1548, etlucateil at .St Andrews 
and I’.ai Ifilled vaiiou.i posts of distinction, including those of 
liiitice-dcpufe to Archibald I’.arl of Aigylc, Justice-eeneial of 
fscotl.and, .and ,advoc.de for the Cluiich of .Scotland. Ife w-as at 
the s.iiuc lime a favourite of James VI., who offered him the 
hoiii.iir of kirglithood, which, liow ever, he declined. G. is best 
known for bus yiet Feudale. lie also wrote resi'ectable vcr.ses, 
and was an anient champion of the claims of Hcoll.iiid to be in¬ 
dependent of England. T. C. died at Isdmbmgh, 26lh Eebruary 
1608. .Sec Tyllet'se/c'. (Ediiib. 1S23). 

Craik, George liillie, an English author, w.is born in 
Fife-hiic 111 1798. Educated at .St Andicvv's University for 
the t'hurtb, he betook himself at an e.aily age to f.ondoii and 
to litciatuie. Among the woiks he produced at this period of 
Iii.s life were his Bursuit of JCno-.vled^e under Difficulties, his 
Ihstivy of British Cammcrce, and, above all, his History of 
lAleiaInre and iMirnin^ in linytandfrom the Horman ConqtUii 
to the Present 7'ime (1844). He also edited the PietorialHistory 
of England, and contributed to the Penny Cyjopcedia. In 1S49, 
C. was appointed I’rofcssoi of History and English J.itciature in 
‘..lueoii's College, Belfast, and among his writings subsequent to 
tiiat appoirilmeiil aie his Publish of Shakespeare and Outlines oj 
the Htstoty of the Pnglish /.anpnayc, which have both been very 
popular. C. died June 25, 1866. He was a careful recorder of 
fact.s and a suggestive writer. Ilis History of English Literature 
is in pait.ciilnr a collection of conscientious and sound criticisms. 

! Crail, a scapoit in Kife.shire, 10 miles S.E. of St Andrews. 
Herring-fishing, once carried on here to a great extent, but 
which declined from tlie herring deserting the coast, has of late 
years itiucli revived, and xvoiild increase were the harbour 
imfiroved. C. unites with St Andrews, E. and W. Anstrutber, 
Cupar, Kilrenny, and Pittenweem in returning one member to 
Parliament. Pop. (1871) 1126. Tlie town was of note at an 
early period, and still possesses some vestiges of an old castle, 
once a roy.il residence, and of a priory college. From the 
square tower of tlie ancient parish church springs the Iiroach, an 
architectural re.itiiie scarcely found in Scotland out of Fifesliire. 
Archbishop Sharj) was at one time minister of C. 

Crake ( Crex), a genus of Grall.itorial or Wading birds, be¬ 
longing to the family Rallidte or Rails. In the C. the bill,, 
is tliick and shorter than the head. The wings possess a small ■ 

I sfmr. The common corncrake (Crex pratensis), or landrail, . 
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is of a rcddish-browa colour, marked with black or dark-brotVn. 
The tail is short and pointed. It is a mignatory bird,'being 
found in Britain only in summer, and inhabits cornfields and 
marshy lands, its harsh cry of crek, cr<-k, beingi very familiar. 
It winters in S. Europe, N. Africa, and Asia. An analogous 
species is the Carolina rail (C. Carolina) of N. America, 
which inhabits marslies, and migrales noilhwaids from the Gulf 
of Mexico in summer. In size and colour it resembles the corn¬ 
crake, its plum.age being slre.iked with white. 

Grambe, a genus of plants of the nalmal order Cntciferit 
(q. V.), of which one, C. maiiiima, is well known as Sea- 
Kale (q. V.), found wild on our co.ists, and also cultivated in 
gaidcns for use. Wlieu blanched as a polheib, it is eaten m the 
same way as .asparagus. C. tartjrka is the 'I'aitar kcHyes or 
Tartarian bread. It is not CLiltivaleil, but the root is eaten, 
either boiled or sliced, with oil, vinegar, and .salt, in the countries 
of which it is a native. .Sec l.oudou’s lincytlopadia of Plants, 
P- 557 - 


N. America^ It is largely used in tarts, preserves, &c. Before 
.the Lincolnshire bogs were drained, the berries were sold by 
the cartload m Norwich market. In the market of Langton, 
in (,^umberlaiul, as much as fflo to ;^30 worth of the frhit was 
sold for five or six weeks in succession, as long as the season 
lasted. In Sweden, silver plate is boiled in them, that the acid 
in the fiuit may clean it. 

O. macrocarpus is the large-fruited or Ameiican C., com. 
tnon in sandy soils fiom Canada to Virgmiiu Large quan. 
tities are used in the country and e.sjioited to Brit.ain. It can. 
be ciiltiv.ated to advantage both in Europe and Americ.'i, low 
coaisc meadows planted with it yielding an aveiage crop of 8o 
to too bushels ol lierries per acre. 

A ‘wine’ is made from the C. in Silicriaaand a beverage 
marie from it is sold in ,St Petcr:,ljuig. O. rrecta (Vaccinum 
eiyt/iraarfon) is a small ...hiub, a native cif the Virginian and 
Carolini,iii mountains, piodueiitg a fine fruit. The reil whortle- 
bciry ( Vauinium vitts uhea) i.^ sold in Abeideeii and other places 
undei the name of ‘ cranbeiiics.’ '1 he so-called Tasmanian C. 


Cramps are' a s.atiely of b!p.isms ot hypercenisia, and aic 
caused by the coiiliMetion or tcii-mn of a voluntary or involun- 
t.iiy muscular stnictuie, inde|ienileiilly of volition, and .ucoin- 
jianied with pain. 'I bey aie called symptomatic when they depend 
upon ilisease in other pails of tbc body than in tlie inu.seular 
tissues affected, as in affections of the biain and spinal maiiow ; 
and idiopathic when the disturb.iiice is functional, dependmg tin 
tr.insienl lesion of the nerves .ind tlieir she.itl.:., or on liy\>er- 
.rinia W'ith redema of the neuiilemma. C. aic describi d as 
ionic when the- imiscular contiaction is continiloiis, and a, clunu 
when iiitciinittent. They aic caused —(I) By iiiitiUion at oi iieai 
the seat ol moibid action, such as from su.Idcn cliange of tem- 
jieialme in bathing, exposure to cold, ovcr-excrtlon of the 
muscles, or fiom biiiiging muscles long disitserl into action; 

(2) By iiiitation of tlie neives supplying the aflected inu..cles ; 

(3) By iiiitation oi lesion of the sjiinal ni.trrow at or near the 
oiigin of the nerves sup|)lying the muscles; (4) By lesion of pail:, 
of tlic biain; (5) By iint.ition of the digc;.tive viscera, the gene- 
r.ative and urinary oigans, the action being li.insniitlcd to the 
external muscles ; ( 0 ) By iiiilalion of any of the senses, tian.i- 
mitled to theii ncivous centics, and thence reneelcd on parts 
connected with tlicm. C. forms a pi on ment symptom in many 
diseases of intancy, in diariho a, dyscnleiy, and especially in 
Asiatic cl elcra. Tliey also occur dining and after convalescence 
fiom ccitain acute and chiouic disorders, as typhus, enteric and 
malarious fevcis, liriglil’s di.s,-ase of tlie kidneys, epidemic 
diphtheiitis, &e C. aie relieved by friction combined with emol¬ 
lient, stimulant, 01 opimic liniments. Sec articles on Spas.ms, 
CoNvui.sioNs, Tli ants. 

Cran'ach. or Kron'ach {origiii.ally Hundcr or Siindci), 
Lukas, a famous tierman painter, bom at Kronarb. near Bam¬ 
berg (Bavaria), in 1472, was appointed couil-pamter to Eiied- 
rich tlie Wise of .Saxony in 1504, and was rmployei .1 biter by the 
House of Bnandenburg and other great families. Ilis versatility 
w.as shown by his buying an apothecaiy’s business at Witten¬ 
berg, where he became Burgomaster, and al’terwaids eng.agiiij; in 
the book and jiaper tr.ide. C. allied himself to the cause of 
the Refoimatioii, and painted with aflcelionate conscieiiiiousnesa 
the poitraits of lits friends Luther and Melancthoii, He did, 
l6th October l 5 S 3 i Weimar. Of his numerous ivorks, which 
nearly all remain in Germany, the principal are allatpieces. 
His designs were Gothic, wautin," in unity of idea and effect, 
and in his liistorical picluics it was his custom to intioduce his 
own portrait, and those of Ids lamily and acquaintances. For 
colour, however, power of characterisation, and l.aborious exe¬ 
cution, C. was one of the greatest artists of his time, though 
DUrer and Holbein weie among lii.s contcmporaiics. His chief 
work is the Cnuifixion in Weimar church. His engravings on 
wood and copper are much sought after by amateurs. His son, 
Lukaa, known as ‘the Younger C,,’ an excellent colourist and 
famous portrait-painter, died Burgomaster of Wittenberg in 15SG. 
See Schuchardt’s Lukas C.'s dcs AelCern Ltbm unci iVerke (2 vol.s, 
Lelps. 1851). 

Craja’berry {Oxycoccus), a genus of plants of the natural order 
Vaceimatea, consbting of small, slender, or creeping evergreen 
scrubs. There are three species. O. palustns, common C., is 
■fthqttent in peaty bogs and mafsh^r ground of Britain, .ns well 
as in tunilar or mountainous localities in Europe, Siberia, and 


i.s Astroloma humifusum, a shrub belonging to the natural order 
JipacrUaccic. 'I'lie name is also given to Styphelia adreendens. a 
small .Ausiralinn .shrub of llio same order, and in New South 
Wales to another Ep.aetidaeeous shrub, Lissnnthe which 

ptoduec.s led .icid beiries. 'I'he name is njipaiently derived from 
the idea Ibal tlie beiiics aie eaten by crams. 


Crnn'bi'ook, a smnll town ill Kent, England, on the Crane, 
2S Hides S.W. 'if Cnuterbuiy, and the principal place in tlie 
We.nld. It was foimcrly a scat of the -a’o.dl'^n tiade, introduced 
by tlie Fli-inings ; but th.il h.is long diM-ip;!'ared, and the pro- 
speiity of C. now depends on the hop liad.e. Pop. (1871) 4331. 

Crane ((did Eng. cran, fiom its ocakim; sound), a machine 
for iviising he.ivy wciglits. In geiicial, a chain is fixed to the 
object to be lifted, caiiied over a pulley, and brought down to 
.and wound U];on a bairel forming pait of the C. Motion i.s 
given to this b.uiel by means of suit.'ili|y proportioned toothed 
ulieels (‘.spur geaiing’), and the whole is set in motion cither 
by men woiking handles or liy a sleam or other engine. Cranes 
vary much in sh.ipe .and arraiig'emeiit. In the common jib-C., 
the mccliaiiism just de-ciibed is atUnehed to the lower part of a 
verlieal C.-posl, and the ehain-juilley is suspended fiom the upper 
end of a long inclined pu.st 01 jib, of which the lower end is con- 
neeted witli ibe flaming ol the -post, and the upper end secured 
by chnins to the upper part of the same. In a complete travcl- 
ling jib-(.‘. the whole i.s placed upon a low truck running on rail*, 
along uith a small steam-engine and boilei. The jib ai^d lift- 
ing ajiparatus can be tinned lound the post so as to lift an object 
situated on either side of the truck, uhile the upper end of the 
jil.i itself can lie laiscd and loweied so as to suit the distance at 
wliieli the object happens to be. 


Crane (Old Eng. <ran, from the sound made by the bird), 
the iepic;.e'iitntive of a f.unily of birds—tlie (,V;.'/.-’if—belong¬ 
ing to tlie Older Cialiatoici, having affinities with the ArdtU 
the or hcions, and also iiilh *" 

the Oiidit or bust.iids. The 
bill is strong, with sliaiji 
edges, and the nostiils lie in 
hollow sinuses. The legs ate 
long and .slender, nilli a con¬ 
siderable portion of the tibise 
bate, and the toes are long, 
except the hind one, wliiili 
is also moie elevated, and dis- 
linguishcs the family fiom the 
herons and bitterns. The ti'. o 
outer *,ocs are connected by 
a '.ii.nl web. The cranes aie 
all large, with long necks and 
powerful flight, aie migratory, 
and (ly at a great height in the 
air, with a steady motion. The 
common C. {Crus cinerea) ' 
breed.* in Northern I'inrope • 
and Asia, and migrales in tlie 
winter towards the tropics. 



Cranmon Craoe, 


It is of an ash-grey colour, the face and throat nearly black, and 
the wing-primaries black. The whooping C. {Grus AtneHcana) 
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is pure white in the adult state, with the tips of the wings black. 
The demoiselles {^Anthropddes vir^d\ and the crowned C. {,BaU. 
arka pavoninai), which are among the most beautiful of the 
family, inhabit the N. of Africa. 

Crane-Fly ( 7 i/u!a), a genus of Dipterous insects or (lies, 
belonging to the Nemocera, which possess antennae of lung, 
thicad-like cbaiacter. The cranc-tlies form types of the family 
7 'ipuUiiir, in which the proboscis is short, and teiminated by two 
fleshy lips enclosing biistles. The common C.-F. ( T, oltracea) is 
the typical example. Its popular name is ‘ Daddy longlcgs.’ 
'I'he larv», living in moist ground, do great harm by attacking 
the roots of grasses and cereals. Ceetdemya (of which genus C, 
destruetor, or the Ilessian fly of the United btates, is an example) 
is nearly allied to 7 'ipula. 

Crasesbill. See Geranium. 

Cranganore', the most southern town on the W. coast of the 
district of Malabar, province of Madras, India, So miles S. of 
Calicut. Tile Dutch took it from the Portuguese in 1663. It 
was ceded to Britain by Tippoo S.aib, who .seized it in 1790, 
after it had been in the possession of the Kajah of Travancore 
foi a year. There are native Jewish and Christian congregations 
licre, wliich are said to have been founded us far back as tlie 
4th and 5th centuries. 

Oran'gon. See Shrimp. 

Cra’iiia. A genus of Bruebiopodous mollusca, forming tlie 
type of the family Craniadet, exemplified by many extinct and by 
sonic existing species. In this family, the animal is fixed to sub- 
imanne objects by the ventral or lower valve of the shell. Tlie 
arms are fleshy, and coded .spirally. No hinge or articulating 
processes exist. The upper valve is limpet-shaped. The shell 
may be smooth or stiipcd or spinous. The genus C. is first 
represented in a fossil stale in tlie Silurian rocks. C. ftr- 
sonata is a living species, wliile C. Ignabtrsensh, of tlie Chalk 
rocks, is a typical fossil furni. 

Cra'nial Nerves. Tlie.sc nerves, nine in number on each 
side, originate in some part of the base of the brain or upper 
portion of the spinal coid, and p.ass tlirougli apeitiires in tlic 
floor of the skull, to be distribiilfd to tlie organs of sense and 
other structures in the liead. They are named numerically fiom 
befoic backvvaids, but certain of them have additional names, 
given on account of tlieir supposed functions. They are as fol¬ 
lows :—1st pair. The ot/acloiy, distiibuted to the nose, and con¬ 
nected with the .special sense of smell. 2d pair. 7 'he optic, pa.ss- 
ingto the eyeballs, and connected with tlie special sense of sight. 
3d pair. Sometimes termed motores oculorum, nerves of motion, 
distiibuted to all the muscles which move tlie eyeballs, with the 
exception of the external rectus and superior oliliqiie muscles. 
4th pair. Termed the pathetki, nerves of motion, distributed tothe 
superior oblique muscles ol the eyeball. When these mu.scles act, 
the cVcball is rotated upwards and outwards, so as to give a pathe- 
tic„expression ; hence the name. Slh piair. 7 'tifaciat or trigemi¬ 
nal nerves, both motor and sensory, conferring sensibility on the 
skin of the face and side of the head, mouth, lips, cheeks, and 
teeth ; also sending a special branch, the lingual of the 5th, to 
the anterior p.art of the tongue (connected probably both with 
taste and tactile sensibility), and, lastly, supplying tlie muscles 
of mastication. 6lh pair. Abtiucens, a motor nerve supplying 
the external rectus muscle of the eyeliall. 7th pair. Divided 
into two portions—(t) The facial, or portio dura of the yih, 
being the motor nerve of the muscles of expression ; and (2) The 
audiloty, or portio mollts of the 7th, being the nerve of the special 
sense of hearing, distributed to the ear. 8th pair. This con¬ 
sists of thfce nerves—(I) 7 heglosso-pharyngeal, the special neivc 
of taste, distiibuted to tlie posterior third of the back of the 
tongue. (2) The pneumogasttic, or par vagum, so termed on 
account of its wide distribution in the neck, chc.st, and abdomen. 
This important nerve supplies both motor and sensory branches 
to the phaiyiix, motor and sensory branches to the larynx, branches 
to the heart, which exhibit an inhibitory or restraining action 
over the contnictions of that organ, sensory branches to the 
lungs, motor and sensory brandies to the aesophagus, and motor 
and scnsoiy branches to the stomach. (3) The spinal aeets- 
iory, a motor nerve, distributed to tlie sterno-cleido, mastoid, 
and traperius muscles in Ike neck. 9th pair. The hypoglossal, a 
motor nerve, supplying motor power to the muscles of the tongue 
276 


both intrinsic and extrinsic. Each cranial nerve has an apparent 
origin from the base of the brain, and a deep or real origin from 
grey matter in the substance of the organ. The deep origins of 
the C. N. are still imperfectly known. Details regarding tiiese 
may be found in Gray's Anatomy, p. 495, et seq. 

Cra'mum. Anatomists divide the skull into two portions— 
the C. and the face. Tlie C. is formed of eight bones—tlie occi¬ 
pital, two parietal, frontal, two temporal, sphenoid,and ethmoid. 
The C. contains the brain, and the base is perfotated by numerous 
apertures for the passage of nerves. See Skeleton. 

Crank, in machinery, an arm or lever connected with a shaft, 
and having a rotative motion about its axis. A C. at tlie end of 
a lotating sliaft is, in general, simply an arm of wrouglit-iroii keyed 
upon the .shaft, and having a pin called a C.-pin at its outer end. 
At the centre of a length of shaft the C. becomes a pair of arms 
(or ‘ thiows ’), joined by the C.-pin at theii outer ends. In this 
case the C. i.s formed either by bending tlie shaft, or (more com¬ 
monly) by forging a large projection upon it, and subsequently 
working this into the reqiined form by suitable tools, 

Oran'mer, Thomas, an English statesman and ecclesiastic, 
was liom at .'ksl.icton, Nottinghamshire, 2d July 1489, and edu¬ 
cated at Cambridge, where he distinguished himself in Creek and 
divinity, and obtained a fellowship, which was re-granted to him 
after the premature death of his wife in 1513. Refusing an olficc 
at Oxford which Wolsey pressed on limi, lie remained at Cam- 
in idge and Waltham Abbey till 1529, when liis suggestion of the 
invalidity of the pajial dispensation in the matter of tlie King's mar¬ 
riage brought bnn into notice. Along with oilier divines, he was 
sent to Rome to challenge the marriage as against tlie .Scriptures, 
the Councils, and the Fathers, and to collect similar opinions from 
the foieigii universities. Clement was of course unconvinced by 
liis arguments, but gave C. the honoiary Ullo of ‘ .Supreme Peni¬ 
tentiary.’ C. also attended the I'liipeiorat Bologna on the same 
business, wrote a liook on it, and was a leading member o( the 
Cambridge committee which considered it. Heniy made him a 
royal chaplain, and after the marriage of Anne Boleyn, C. (in 
spite of his own second mariiage) was consecrated Archliishop of 
Canterliury on 30th Marcli 1533, qualifying his oath of submis¬ 
sion to Rome by an exception of liis duly to God and the laws of 
the countiy. lie immediately obtained from the two Houses of 
Convocation a declaration tliat the licence of Pope Julius was 
null .as dealing with divine, not wuli canonical law, and iliat the 
previous marriage with Arthur had been consummated; and 
tlicn, under licence from the crown, opened a court at Dunstable, 
which Catherine refused to attend, but in which final judgment 
of divorce was pronounced, 23J May 1533. C. assisted m the 
statutory abolition of papal authority in England, but generously 
tried to save More and Fisher when they declined to take the 
oath of supremacy and to acknowledge the Statute of Succession 
in 1534. The issue of a second edition of the f-ing’s Primer 
and the revision of TyiidaPs Netu 7 'estament were now set on foot 
by C., who also vigorously suiiportcd, against laitimer and the 
Vicar-General Ciomwell, tlie fir.-.t Act of Dissolution of the small 
monasteries (1536). He even said that cathedial chapters and 
all clerical corporations sliould be suppressed. The same year 
lie was oiiliged to pronounce null tlie marriage of his friend Anne 
Boleyn, whom he had regarded as a support of Reformed reli¬ 
gion, which in the Articles and the Bishop’s Book lie was gradu¬ 
ally introducing to the Church. He was, liowever, in 1539, 
deleated by the conseirative party on the ‘Six Bloody Acts.’ 
(See Articles, The Six.) In 1540 he had formally to dis¬ 
solve Henry's marriage with Anne of Clcves, and the next 
year to initiate the jirocecdings which led to the death of 
Catherine Howard. As befoie, he generously interceded for 
Cromwell. In sjiite of the intrigues of Gardiner, Norfolk, and 
the Catholic party, C. managed to keep the helm of ecclesiastical 
affairs till Henry's death, vigorously promoting Reformed doctrine 
even when, perhaps, as in the King’s book, be did not personally; 
accept it. His Litany was an important coiitribution to the 
Church, to which he afterwards added the First Communion 
Book, the Prayer-book of 1549, and lastly, llic complete Liturgy. 
On the accession of Edward VI., C. continued by his llomiltes 
and the circulation of Erasmus’ Par.Tphrase, and through tlie 
Liturgy Commission, to press on reform. The Forty-two 
Articles were completed by him before Edward’s death. He 
was unwillingly forced to sign the letters psttent, extCrted by 
Noithumbeiuad’s conspiracy, and altering the succession, in 
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favour of Lady Jane Grey. Accordingly, on Mary’s accession, 
when mass took the place of communion service, and altars and 
images were restored, when Gardiner became Chanceilor, and a 
Catholic Commission w'as created to try Protestants for treason, 
heresy, and marriage, C., along with Latimer and Ridley, was 
thrown into the Tower. After a first trial, which was said to be 
Irregular because the country rvas then unreconciled to Rome, 
C. was tried at Oxford in September 1555 for ‘blasphemy, in¬ 
continence, and heresy.’ It was not till February 1556, long 
after the execution of Latimer and Ridley, that the fintil sentence 
of Paul IV., anathematising C., degrading him and handing him 
over to the secular arm, ariived in hingland. Immediately after, 
C. received the celebrated letter from Cardinal Pole, and, ex¬ 
hausted by the anxieties of two and a half years’ imprisonment, 
he issued his submission to the papal authority and his confession 
of Catholic dogma. In spite of this, he was publicly burnt at 
Oxford, 2lst July 1556, surprising the Catholics by recanting his 
recantation at the last moment. Mr Froude strongly insists on 
the general purity and uprightness of C.’s chaiactcr (sec vol. v. of 
his History of England). 1 here arc speci.al Lives of C. by Gilpin, 
Lebas, and Todd, and many documents under his hand arc pre¬ 
set ved in Strype’s Memonals and Jenkyn’s/v’ewrtoi.f. C. pub¬ 
lished in 1550 in I-atin A Df/ence of the True and Catholic Doc- 
tune of the Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ, Ilis 
Catechism was republished at Oxford by Burton in 1S29. Ilis 
chief works, edited by the Rev. J. Cox, were printed at Cam¬ 
bridge, 2 vols. Svo, 1844-46. 

Crannog'OS, the name given in Ireland and Scotland to arti¬ 
ficial islands in bikes, foimeily used as habitations and strong¬ 
holds by the Celtic tribes. The meaning of the term is uncer¬ 
tain, but it is believed to refer to the timber employed in the 
construction of these rem.tikable settlements. The Tfahlbaulen 
or pile-buildings of Switzerland will be treated of uniler Lake 
UWELLINOS, and the present ailicle is restricted to the C. 
proper, or Tackivcrkbauten. 'I he difference between the two is 
that the former consists of dwellings on wooden platforms placed 
upon piles driven into the lied of a bike, and allowing the water 
fi ee course beneath, while, in the latter, the huts were placed upon 
islands constructed in the manner described below. 



Rcstured Crannuges. 


Although C. are mentioned in the Irish annals so early as the 
9th c., they were unnoticed by archaeologists until 1839. In 
that year drainage opera'ions were being carried on at the Lake 
of Lngote, near Dunshaughlin, County Meath, and while a 
trench was being cut close to a mound which had formerly been 
an island in the lake, great quantities of bones were discovered, no 
less than 150 cartlo-ads of them being taken away. Further ex¬ 
amination showed that the mound, whose eircumference was 520 
feet, was formed by posts of black oak, from 6 to 8 feet in length, 
mortised into beams of the same wood. These lay flat upon the 
marl and sand below the bog, at a depth of t6 feet from the sur¬ 
face, The upright posts were connected by cross-beams, and 
portions of a second tier of posts were resting on the lower ones, 
^e enclosed space was subdivided by oaken beams, the sides of 
Which were in some cases grooved or rabbeted to admit panels, 
driven down between them. The interior of the chambeis thus 
lormed was filletP up with black mooty eanh and with bones, 
chiefly of cattlf, deer, and swine, though those of goats, sheep, 
horses, foxes, dogs, and asses were also found. Tliere were also 
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many weapons, omamentSy and household utensils, made of stone, | 
bone, wood, bronze, and iron. These remains have been fully j 
described by their discoverer. Sir W. R. Wilde, then one of the ' 
secretaries of the Royal Irish Academy. ' , 

In succeeding years many more C. were discovered in 
Ireland, especially in the N. and the valley of the Shannon. 

As a rule, they were built upon a small islet in a lake, or on 
a shoal not far from the .suiface. 'Hie settlement was either 
circular or oval in shape, and was marked out by a stockade of 
piles. Sometimes there was a double ring of these. They 
were from 4 to 9 inches in diameter, and for the most part were 
young oak-trees, though alder-trees were also employed. They 
projected above the watei sex eral feet, and probably were inter¬ 
laced with branches, so as to form a brca.st\vo^. The bottom 
of the enclosure was covered with round logs Irom 4 to 6 feet long, 
and on the top of them was piled a mass of clay, gravel, and 
boulders, to a height of about a foot above the surface of the 
water. On the island thus formed a platform was placed, 
covering the uhole, or a portion of its area. Flat stones, which 
had apparently been used as hearths, were found in nearly all cases 
near the centre of the jrlatform, together with at least one pair of 
querns. Occasionally the C. was eonnetled with the mainland by 
a causeway or a bridge of plank.s, but more frequently it could 
only be reached in a boat or canoe. 

From the middle of the 9th to the beginning of the 17th c. 

C. are mentioned in the Irish annals. They were originally in¬ 
tended for defence, and speedily became the strongholds of 
robber chiefs, who carried off to them the spoils gathered in their 
raids, and, favoured by the situaliuii of their fortresses, were 
fiequently enabled to offer a successful resistance when efforts 
were made to root them out. 

In 1857 the existence of C. in Scotland, at Banchoi-y, in Loch 
Cannor, and other places, was first brought under the notice of 
archaeologists by Mr Joseph Robertson. In 1863 a gioup of 
similar structures was discovered in the Loch of Dowalton, in 
Wigtownshiie, and was described liy Lord Lovaine (now Earl 
Percy). Since tlien many other C. have been discovered in 
various p.aits of .Srolland. Their construction is exactly simi¬ 
lar to that of the Irish C., and a like similaiity exists 
with respect to the antiquarian remains found in them. The 
Scotch C. are frequently mentioned in history down to the end 
of the l8lh c. Several of them weic fortresses of considerable 
importance. That of Lochindorb, in Moray, for instance, was 
regarded of so mucli import.ance by F.dwarcl III., that in 1336 
he marclied with an aimy to its relief; while that of Loch 
l.aiinor, or Kinord, in Aberdeenshire, wa.s in 1648 dismantled 
by order of the Estates of Pailiament. In September iSyS two 
large canoes, in an excellent stale of preseivation, were drawn 
out of the bed of this locli. 

C. have also been discovcied in some of the smaller lakes of 
.Switzerland, but in the laiger lakes their place was taken by the 
pile-buildings, whose construction was better adapted to with¬ 
stand the waves of extensive sheets of water. Remains«of C. 
also exist in the norlhern island of New Zeal.ind, and Lieutenant 
Cameron reports (1S76) the existence of simihir slrzctures in*lhe 
interior of Africa. 

Sec Wilde’s Catalogue of the Museum of the Boyal Irish 
Academy; Proceedings of the Koval Irish Acaaemy, vols. i. v. 
and vii. ; Kroceedincs of the .Society of Aniujunties of Scotland, 
vol. iii, ; Keller’-. I ahe Ihrellings <f .Swtzerland and other Parts 
of Europe, translated and arranged by J. E. I-ee f2d cd. Lorid. 
1878) ; and Lubbock’s Prehistoric Times (3<l ed. Lond. 1S72). 

Crape (F'r. erPpe), a ganze-likc f.tbric made of raw silk, woven 
without crossing, stiflened with gum, and twisted at the mill, 
which gives the crispy appearance wlicn taken from the loom. 

It is usually dyed black, and is much used in niournipg. 

Cra'shaw, Richard, ‘tlie idol of Cowle.y,’ a minor poet, 
was born in London about 1616, and educated at Charter House 
and at Cambridge, where he took hia degree in 1638. He was 
for a time a popular preacher in the English Church, but becom¬ 
ing a Roman Catholic, he went to Paris, and thence to Italy, 
where he became canon of the Church of Loretio. He died 
about 1650. C.’s poems nr^ devout and earnest, but inferior 
to those of Herbert, whom he imitated. His chief works arc 
Steps to the Temple, The Delights of the Muses, and Carmen Deo 
Nostro. Pope borrows frequently from C., especially in Eloisa, 
See Turnbull’s edition 0 . R. Smith, Lond. 1858}. 
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Orassatall'a, a genus of molluscs, the shells of which are 
thick, solid, niid bulging, attenuated behind, and with a surface 
concentrically furrowed An iitternal ligament exists. C. is 
well repre-.ented by living species, and in a fossil state begins in 
tlie Cictaceous locks. C. fonderosa (Tertiary Eocene) is a fami- 
li.ir rj'ccics. 'I'lie genus belongs to the family Cyprmida, of the 
class l,ainellibranchinta. 

Crassula'cose, tlie Ifouseleek or Stonecrop order, a natur.il 
Older of Dicotyledonous succulent herbs or shrubs. There are in 
all about forty-six species described, included under twcnty-foui 
genei-i, found in dry situations in all parts of tlie world, but 
chiefly at the Cape of Good Hope. Astringent, refrigerant, and 
and proiierties are chaiacleristic of the wiiole order, none of 
w hich are of much importance. Cctylidon umUticus (<l. v.) was .at 
one time a popular lemcdy in hysterics, and an extciual applic.i- 
tion is used to tlestroy warts and corns. Of late it has lieen 
introduced as a remedy for e|iile]i.sy, ag.unst winch the C. abi- 
culata of the Cape of Goo<l Hope is said to be efficacious. 
The stoneciop (Sfduni acre) possesses, according to ])opular be¬ 
lief, emetic and piitgative properties. It is vciy acrid, and lienee 
called ‘ wall iiepper.’ -S’. 'lelepUimn is astringent, and in Ire¬ 
land .V. dasyphytlum nibbed among oats i.s reputed a certain 
cuie for worms in horses (Heiuley, l.intiley). SctnfervhuM 
ttdornjn (the hoiiscleek) is used as an cstcnial application to 
wounds; Biyophyllufu calycnmm (p. v.)pioduccs buds on Ibe 
edges of its leaves. 

Crass'us, Lu'ciua Xiicin'ius, one ol the gieatest oratois 
lliat Kome evei pioduced, was born ii.c. t^o. From a vciy 
caily age onwards be displajed pre-eminent I'latoncal abdily 
in judicial proceedings, in senatorial orations, and in popuhn 
addressc.s. With Q. .Seanol.r he became consul ti r. 95, ami 
duthig their term of office u.i^ passed the /-e.r l.uutta Mhcui di 
Ciz'ibus rfyymdis, cninpelling all wlio weie not cili/ens to leave 
Koine, a law winch aided in provoking the Social War. C. was 
loud of luMiiious living, and, in alhi-ioii to his line house .tiid 
effeminate manners, he was c.dled by Urutus ‘tlie I’alatirie 
Venus.’ He died, ll.C. 91, from a fever bioiight on by a violent 
eonlention in the senate with I’liihppus, the con ail. C. is in- 
tiodnced bv fiecio ns one of the elnef iiilcrlocnlois in Ibc /V 
Orj/u/Y. -Marcus Liciriius Di'ves C., the Uuimvir, wasboiii 
about ll.C. ioj. 11c e-c.i|)ed to .'sp.iin m dieail of the enmity 
of Maiiiis, f i icsist.iiiee to whom his f.slher and biolhci li.td lost 
their lives, Aftei v.-iioii. adveiituies C. jointil bu!hi, 11 C. 83. 
.\t a battle in Lucania, 71 B.C., f. ilcfcatctl wiili gicat shuightri- 
Spaitacus, the rebel licio ot (he Servile War. In u.c. 70 C. 
and his envied rival ronijiey weie clcctdl consuls. To gam 
puljlic fav'oui during liis consulship, C. gave the populace a lian- 
tpit't of 10,000 tables, and distributed coni suKicieiit to supply 
the family of every eltizen foi tliree mouths. About u.c. 60, what 
is known as the lir;t was foi med hy Cresar, I'ompey, 

and C., his position in winch C. owed to his enormous wealth, 
amassed by lapacious avaiice, and to a rcjmtalion among the 
vvell to-do (ll.^ens lor piactlcal talent, vvbieb his acquisition of 
thU.we.i1th bad obtaincsl for him. Aecouiing to the compact 
of \he triui/ivirs, I’ompey and C. vvcie le-eleclcd consuls, U.C. 55, 
iml on the distribution of consular ptovinces, C. chose Syri.i. 
I'rom a vain ambition for military fame, he wantonly made war 
on the rarlhians, but bis insatiable cupidity piovcd hi. rum, by 
leveling him to neglect his military duties for the jihindci of 
li-niple-i. He was bcliayed Inst by Ariamnes, and aftcrwaids 
Ivy Andromachus, and alter suffering defeat at Carrhse, fell by 
an unknown band in a treacheious interview with Sureiias, tlie 
Parthian gencial, 11 c. 53. In tlie Paiihian e.xpcililicm C, is said 
to have lost 20,ocw men killed and ro.ooo taken piisoneis. 
Oiodes, the I’arthian king, caused melted gold to be poured into 
the nioulh,of the lifcle-s C., saying, ‘Sate thyself now with the 
metal of wbicli tlu.u vveit so greedy in life.' 

Cratce'gus (tlie hawthorn), a genus of Dicotyledonous plants 
belonging to the nauir.il order Awirceir fsub-order P’o./ifir), natives 
of Europe, N. Amerha, and temperate Asia and Afric.a. The 
best-known species i.. C. Oxyacantha, the common Hawthorn 
(q. V.), so fimiilia.' a mateiial of our hedgeiovvs, found in nearly 
every part of Europe, and in N. Afric.i an<l W'estern Asia. It is 
.Sometimes called the ‘ May-tice,’ from blossoming in May, a 
monih also in which most of the other species of C, also appear 
in bloom. With tlie exception of tlie species named, none 


are natives of Britain. The cockspur thorn (C. Cnts-galK) is 
a native of N. America. The Azorole (C. Atarelus) and tlie 
Aronia (C., Aronia), the ‘haws'of which are sometimes used 
for dessert or tarts, are natives of the S. of Europe and the 
I.evant. Among the other cultivated species may be mentioned 
C. oriintalts, C. tanateiiJoHa, C. Mexicatut, and C. pyreuantha, 
the latter being a native of the Caucasus and the S. of 
I'.uropc, and known to gardeners, who value it as a wall-tree, 
as the Vyr.icantka. 

Oratse'va, a genus of tro]iical .shrubs or trees of the Cape 
order (Cappnndac-ce). C, Atm’dla, of the Malabar and Society 
Islands, is pl.iiited in bnri.rl-grounds as a sacred tree. Its 
loaves and other parts of the tree aic aiomalic, bitter, and 
stomachic. The baik of ihe root of Ihegailic pear (C (yucindra), 
so called on account of its strong smell of garlic, blisters the 
skin like .Spanish flies. 

Cm'ter (Gr. imfir, ‘a bowl’), llie funnel-sliaped cavity on 
the summit of a Volcano (q. v.), through which the volcanic pro¬ 
ducts are moslly ejected. Tlie largest C. on oiir earth is that of 
Kilauea, in the isl.ind of Hawaii, forming a large lake of molten 
l.rva about 2 miles in circumference. On the suifacc of the moon 
mimerous large cavilicj are obseived, which, liom their position 
and general ap)icarance, ore piobably the cialcrs of extinct vol¬ 
canoes. Of these, the inrat intere-tim; aie tlie cratcis of Coper¬ 
nicus and Tjcho, 55 and 50 miles in diameler respectively. 

Orati'nus, a representative jioet of the old Athenian comedy, 
was boin at Athens, ii.c. 519. He wrote twenty-one comedies, 
none of which aie extant, and he gamed nine victories, one of 
them over the Clouds of Aristoivhanos. He made changes in the 
outward form of comeily, as, for example, by fixing the number 
of actors at three. He was the liisl to iiitu'diicc into comedy 
leproachful atUcks on public men and niisiiaiiiig s.alire of vice. 
C.'s imagination was fervid, and his style impetuous and some¬ 
what gr.iiidiloquent. In the A'>si"/ifs, Aristophanes (.as trans¬ 
lated by Mitchell) says of him— 

‘ Hie step was as tlie Ire.sd of a flood tlmt leave- its bed. 

And Ills n'ar.di it was Hide de. laticin.’ 

C. died B.r. 422.- -C. the Younger, an Athenian poet of the 
middle comedy, flouushed dining the middle of the 4th c. u.c. 

Cratipp'ua w.i-. an eminent perip.ttetic philosopher of Myti- 
lene, and an instiuctor of Marccllus and Cicero. For many 
yeai.s he lectured on philosophy in Athens, where Cicero the 
Vounger, and subsequently Brutus, were among his auditors. 
Ciccio entertained a very high opinion of him, and procured for 
him from Cmsar the Koman fiaiichise. After the battle of Phar- 

s. dia, C. accompanied I’ompey, and soothed the sphit of the 
defeated triumvir with tlie consolations of philosophy. He dues 
not seem to have written any philosophical works. 

Cratox'ylon, a genus of bushes or small trees of the St John’s 
wort order {/Jypenenred'), natives of China, the Malaya Penin¬ 
sula. Java, and neighbouring isUiids. About ten species are de- 
sri ibed, but only one— C. li'oi nschuchii of Java, which is slightly 
astrin.;;c’nl .and cliiiietic—is kiiowai to have medicinal properties. 

Cray'er, Gaspar do, a Elemisli histoiical painter, born at 
Antweip, 1582, died at Ghent, 27th January 1669. He won the 
admiration of Kubens and the friendsliip of Van Dyck, whom he 
rivalled in poitraiturc. His pictures, lofty in style and subject 
and laige in si/.e, are coriect and vigorous in design, and full of 
dignity though somewhat cold. About forty of them are in the 
clmrches anil the Museum of Ghent. His Virgin and Infant 
'Jt'sus iLtUitrgned, now at Diisseldorf, was purcliased by the Elector 
Palatine for So,000 fis. 

Cray'flsh {Aslaats Jluviatilis), a species of Decapodous criis- 

t. icca; belonging to the division Macrura. including the lobsters, 
shrimps, &c., is found in British rivers. The family Astacida, 
to wliich the C. belongs, has the anterior pair of feet very large, 
the append,rge at the b.ise of the outer antennae very small, and 
the middle segment of the fail-fin divided transver-sely by a suture. 
C. is cliiefly nocturnal in habits, and, like the lobster, turns red 
on being boiled. 

Craj/on, a French word meaning a pencil (from the Lat. 
creta, ‘ chalk ’), is applied especially to a small cylindei em¬ 
ployed in drawing on paper. It is usually ma^e of fine pipeclay, 
coloured with metallic pigments and carmine, pelicate softness 
rather than vigour gcnersdly characterises drawings in C. 
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! Cream (lit. 'froth/ Fr. crtme), the rich, fatty part ofMilk (q. v.), 

which fornis a yellowish-white layer on the surface of milk when 
i suffered to remain at rest. Butter is made from it by‘churning. 

I Cream of Tartar is the acid or bitartratc of potash, the 
I composition of which is represented by the formula C4HjKOn. 

: It is obtained from Argol (q. v.), or crude tartar—the very im- 
I pure bitartrate of potash which is deposited from the juice of the 
, grape during fermentation. Tlie argol is dissolved in boiling 
! water; the solution thus oljtained is digested with animal charcoal 
to remove the colouring matter, and ilicn allowed to cool, when 
C. of T. separates in white crystals. C. of T. is comparatively 
insoluble in cold water, but is loleialily soluble in boiling water. 
It is used in medicine as a diuretic and purgative. 

Ore'aiine (Gr. kreas, ‘ (Icsh ’) is a ciystalline substance con¬ 
tained in muscular fibre, hence is iouad in the cxti.net of meat. 
It also occurs in Wood and urine, and in the substance of the 
brain. In order to extiact tiie C. from meat, the latter is 
j ma.shcd and digested for some time with cold w.iter; the clear, 

1 aqueous extract thus obtained is boiled to coagulate albumen, 
filtered, mixed with baryt.a natei, again filtered and evaporated 
to a syrup, when C. cryslallises out alter some lime. 

C. lias the composition upreseiiled by (he formula C4ir;Nj0.j. 
It has been prcp.iiet-l synthclieally. .Vllhough neutral to test- 
paper, it forms tryslalliiie salts with several acids. 

Creat'inine is .i crystalline substance occuning in small 
quantities in the urine of man ami of many animals. It may be 
oiilaincd from creatine by boiling it nilh dilute mineral acids. 
C. dillers fiom creatine in conlaining the elements of a molecule 
of water le.ss than that body, its composition being expressed by 
the formula G^H-NjO. Unlike cieatine, it is a powerful base : 
it unites with acids to form ciystalline salts, and also forms com¬ 
pounds with certain salts. 

Cr^'billon, Prosper Jolyot de, a French dramatist, born at 
Uijon, 13th j anuaiy 1674, < if middle-class p.-ircnts, w.as intended for 
the Uw, which, however, he very soon left for a literary caieer at 
Paris. After afaihne, he w as cncoiir.aged by liisniasler and friend, 
I’lieur, to produce his first succcsslul tiagedy, jdontMe, which 
was played in the winter of 1705-6. In 1707 his taste for the 
gloomy and horrible ivas shown in AtiCi et Thyeste, which vv.is 
performed eighteen limes. Considerable skill in diamaiic situa¬ 
tion and in rtiiking, though often inflated, de.scriptioii mark this 
play. In the same ye.ar C. nianied Charlotte I’eagi-t, whom he 
h.id previously seduced, and the death of his father in emh.ar- 
rassed circumstances compelled Jiim to devote all his time to the 
diama. The tragedy of A/oY/r (1709), founded on the play of 
Sophoeles, has been bitterly criticised by Voltaire in his tie 

C. (vol. 1x1. of collected woiks), because it makes the inspired 
servant of destiny the subject of an insipid aflection for Itys. In 
17H appeared his best tragedy, Khadamiste, founded on the old 
romance Bhhuce. The ch.-uacler of Zhtobie Is admitted, in s|iite 
of the sarcasm of Jloileau, to he very poweifully drawn ; the 
play is also peculiar from the hatred of the Roman Empire which 
It snows. The remaining plays of Xerxes, Semiramis, Pyrrhtis, 
Catilina, Le Triuvnurat, following at considerable intervals, 
have no lasting merit. Catilina, completed on the suggestion of 
Madame de Pompadour, and produced at the King’s expense in 
1748, had a brilliant success for one season. In spite of his 
extravagant social indulgence, followed after his hankrupte^ by 
the most morose eccentricity, C. was elected a meinhor of tlie 
Academy, afterwards royal censor, and finally one of the royal 
librarians. He died I7lh June 1762. He is still ranked among 
the classical tragedians of France, and has been called the French 
/Cschylus, but he is quite singular in his want of literary educa¬ 
tion and taste. Ilis genius resembles that of Marlowe. Besides 
the splendid edition of C.’s works, published by order of l.ouis 
XV. (2 vols. Par. 1750), there are editions by Didot the Elder 
(3 vols. Par. 1812; 2 vols. iSiS), and by Perelte (2 vols. Par. 
1828). He left a son^ Claude Prosper ffolyot do 0 ., born 
at Paris, 14th February 17071 snd educated at flic Jesuit College 
‘ Loub le Grand.' C. began his literary life by writing opera-boufie 
for the theatres, then formed a connection with the ‘ Academic de 
ees Messieurs,’ a half-literary, half-social club of aristocrats, to 
whom his talent for epigrammatic versification was useful, but 
soon sank to the manufacture of licentious novels, with which his 
name is chiefly aisociated. In 1(734 appeared Tanzni; in 1736 
ijes L^arments du Ceatr H de tEsprit. In 1740 he married an 



Englishwoman, Lady Stafford. His worst book, Le Sapha, was 
declared to be indecent by Madame de Pompadour, and C. was 
banished from Paris for five years. On his return, however, in ; 
17SS, he was appointed censor. C. died April 12, 1777 - .There 
was a certain independence in his writings which made the social 
and political allusions very «lTcctive. His QZttvres Computes 
appeared at Pans (7 vols. 1779 ). 

Cre'ey, or Cress'y, a small French town in the department of j 
the Somme, 12 miles N.N.K of Abbeville. Pop. (1872) 1359 ^ | 
It is celebrated in history as the scene of the inglorious defeat 
suffered by Philippe VI. of France, August 26, 1346, at the hand | 
of Edward III. of Eiigl.rnd. Froissart numbers the English 
force at 16,000, whith is probably under-estiniiited, and the 
Ficiish at 6.S,ooo. 'Jflic flower of the French ^livahy was de¬ 
stroyed, Philippe escaping wiih only four of his barons. 

Ore'dence (Ital. credema), is a lahle nc.ir the altar in 
chmclies, called also the piothests, oidationarium, and minis- 
tertum, on which the biead and wine to be used in the 
cucharist are phreed previously to conscciation. It takes the 
foim of a little table, someliiucs of .stone, of an aumhrey in the 
wall, or, as with the Cistercians, of a bracket or lecess ; and is 
sometimes on the N. side of the altar, sometimes on the S. 
When there is one on both sides, as is sometimes the case, the 
one on the cpistle-sule h.as a diain and a shelf to hold the basin 
and the ciuets; the one on the guspcl-ride holds the books, 
candles, and ornaments of the altar. The first use of the C. in 
the Roman ritual occurs in the time of Leo. X., in 1516, when 
the custom of peisoiial offering fell into disuse. The name 
is derived fiom the ceremony of tasting the elements in the 
pontifical mass tUal. eredenzaie, ‘to taste before presenting to 
another’). When the Pope celebrates on Easter Day there are 
thiee credences. Of the two on the epi-ilc-side, one holds the 
deacon’s plate ; the other, two candles and the necessaries le- 
quired by the sacristan. On the third, which is on the gospel- 
side, the sacristan washes the sacicd vessels at the end of the 
ciecil; he aho drinks of the wine and water; and finally, at the 
offertory, tastes of the particles from which the hosts are pre- 
paied, as a ptecaution ag.ainst poison. 

Credentials are letters given to an ambassador or other 
official .sent by one Government to another, to entitle him to 
its confidence. 

I 

Credit. The meanings of this woid arc in political economy 
vaiicius yet closely ichated, and h.iving neatly the same im¬ 
port as they Imvc in ordinary and conimeicial language. To 
many it piob.'xhly seems veiy puz/ling to he told of the euortnous 
value of C. in coinnicici.il affairs, and at the same lime to be told 
of the superiority which the no-C. or ready money system of deal¬ 
ing Inas over the C. It is plain ih.at, to supply the requirements of 
domestic life, scarcely any one should requite, or can ultimately 
be the lielter of receiving, C. By a C. system of retail deal¬ 
ing, the prudent and honest man is taxed on account of th9 im- 
piuslent and dishonest, and even the most prudent man is liable 
to he misled by the impossibility of knowing at what expense lie 
is living until his half-yearly or 3'carly bills come in. In retail 
dealing, therefore, the ready-money system has every advantage 
on its side ; the opposite being a pandering to that weakness of 
man’s, still more of woman’.s, which leads them to prefer incur-' 
ring debt to making an immediate payment. In the extensive 
demings of commercial men with one another, however, the case 
is very different. Suppose a retail dealer, seeing his way to 
selling j^ioo prime cost of goods during the next three months 
for^i30, hut not possessing;^too with which to make the pur- 
chase. Then, on the question of whether or not he can induce 
the wholesale merchant to intrust him with the goods with ^ree 
months' C. dcpend.s his profit of ;^30, and also the Vholesale 
dealer's profit. The principle heie involved is of universal 
application; but that C. may work to the advantage of the com¬ 
munity, it must rest on a solid basis of capital. No doubt, if a 
man who has no capital can persuade the world that he has an 
ample one, he will—so long as the world is so persuaded—get 
C.; but then without capital the delusion cannot last, and bank- 
nqitcy is the result of the impoSture. In commercial ventures, 
the capital at command and the nature and extent of the busi¬ 
ness must be prudently regarded in taking C. The giving of C. 
is often the most difficult and important question which a com- 
I mcicial man has to consider. 
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Credit , Cash . See BANK, Banking, and Bond. 

Credit, Letter of .—The letter is so called by which the writer 
requests the person or firm which he addresses to pay money to 
the bearer or some other party mentioned in the letter. Business 
may be transactcil by means of a L. of C. between any two per¬ 
sons or firms, but usually it only passes between banlcers resident 
in different places. It emables a person paying in money to a 
b.aiiU at one place to draw it at another, and so to avoid the tisk 
and trouble ofearrying it. For the eonvenieiicc so afforded, the 
bank issuing the letter chaiges a percentage on the value of the 
If., the rate of the percentage varying according to the rale of 
exchange between the places. A L. of C. is a great conveni¬ 
ence to any one going to a foreign place. It is not necessarj’ 
to dr.aw the full value at once. You present your letter, say for 
/^lOO, to the banker to whom it is addressed, and request him 
to give you the foreign equivalent of fzo. '1 his is endorsed 
on the letter, and theie remains jfSo at your C. J'.ven in a 
place wheie the granter of the lettei hn.s no cm respondent, little 
or no difficulty is usually found in drawing upon it. But any¬ 
one intending to go from place to pl.ice abio.ad will find the 
best form of canyiiig pccuni.iiy C. to be Circular Notes (q. v.). 
See also Kxcir.v.Nct. 

Credit Fort,ter is the French lerm for a loan on the security of 
land. Three companies have been established by the French 
Government with certain privileges having the title of C. F. The 
loans are repayable so that principal and interest ate extinguished 
at the same time. The same system of repiayment of loan has 
been adopted by various building and property investment com¬ 
panies in this country. See lluu.DING Comi’ANV. 

Cft'dit Mohiher. See MuiitlieR, Crf.di r. 

Crcd'iton, or Kirton (Old Isng. Cridinn-tun, ‘the town on 
the Cieedy’), a town of Dcvoiishne, 8 miles N. \V. of iCxeter, 
and a station on the N. Devon Kaihvay. 1 he Church of the Holy 
Cro.ss is a fine structuie. Shoemakiiig forms its chief industiy, 
though foimerly it had maniif.irtures of woollens and serges. 
Cider is also made. Pop. (1871)4222. C. is the biithplace of 
St Boniface (q. v.). 

Creditor. .See Di.iuok, Bankkkimcv. 

Cre'do (Lat. ‘I believe ’) is a part of the scivicc of the mass, 
so called from the fiist woid. 

Creeds arc formal statements of the doctiincs believed by the 
Church, concisely expressed for the purpose of being conveniently 
recited. 1. The I.atin etedo (‘I believe,’ whence the Eiigli.sh 
erred) was not the only name given to such a production. The 
most usual name was I,at. sytnboluttt, Gr. sytnbolon, which w.is a 
token by which the initiated were admitted into the mysteries of 
the heathen gods ; and when we know how much the early 
Christians borrowed flora the heathen (see Middleton’s letter 
from Rortte), and remcinbcr that the holy mysteries of the Chmch 
were also concealed fiom the uninitiated, we need be at no loss 
to account for the name, considering the use made of the C. 
Another usual name w.as I.at. teyttla, Gr. kasrbtt, ‘the rule,’ so 
tailed because it was the authotised standard or rule of faith. 
Other names were Gr. mathemit, ‘the lesson,’ f^raphe and 
gratttma, ‘ letters or learning,’ so called from the Catechumens 
(q. V.) having to learn it. 2. Tlie first use of the ciecdw.as (i) in 
the pieparation of catechumens for baptism. They had to repeat 
it privately to the catechist, then publicly in the church, and, 
lastly, to make a more solemn piofession of it at the time of bap¬ 
tism, and to answer questions put by the minister relative to the 
several articles of it. From this it came naturally to be used (2) 
as a test of chinch-membership ; then (3) as a test of oithodoxy, 
and (4) in a liturgical character. 3. The earliest creed made use 
of for the purpose was a very short and simple one, namely, ‘ f 
believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of Cod' (Acts viii. 37); but 
article after article was added to this iw the doctrine of the 
(ihiirch w.as gradually developed. The idea that what is culled the 
Apostles’ Creed was composed, as some say, by the ojiostles at a 
council held before leaving Jerusalem, some going so far even as to 
assign a particular article to each apostle, is simply absurd, as no 
one who knows .anything about the development of Christian doc¬ 
trine needs to be told ; for scvyal of the articles in it were not in 
any Greek or Latin creed for tire first three or four centuries. It 
was most probably compiled from various C. used by the primitive 
Church, several of which arc preserved in the writing of the 
early l.atlicrs. Thcic are ftagments in the writings of licnxus, 
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Origen, TertuUian, Cyprian, Gregory Thaumaturgus, and Lucian 
the Martyr, and in the Apostolic Constitutions, and more perfect 
forms under the names of the C. of Jerusalem, of Caesarea, of 
Alexandria, and of Antioch, in none of which are the articles of 
the Communion of Saints and Descent into Hell mentioned; 
nor were they originally in the Apostles’ or Roman Creed. Tire 
article of the Descent into Hell was almost peculiar to the creed 
of Aquileia, and w.as only introduced into the Apostles’ Creed 
about 600. The Niccne Creed (q. v.) was drawn up at the 
Council of Niciea (325), with special reference to the Arian 
heresy (sec Aru's) tliat the Son was not equal in all respects 
to the Father. But the creed, as we have it, is that of the 
council as it was afterwards ciilaigcd by the Council of Con¬ 
stantinople (381), and with the \;a\<S. Jiltoque (‘and from the 
Son,’ in rcfeicnce to the Piocc-ssion of the Holy Spirit—q. v.), 
whicli was afterwards added by the I,atin Church, and caused 
the invcteiate schism between the Eastern and Western 
Churches which lias continued till the present day. The so- 
callcd Athanasi.an Creed (tp v.), attempted to be fathered on the 
great opponent of Arius, is unquestionably a forgery of a much 
later lime. These three aie tlie C. proper of the Catholic 
Church, and all that existed till the Itefoimation. After the 
doctiine of the Cliurchof Rome had been defined by the Council 
of Trent (q. v.), an embodiment of it was published under the 
name of the Creed of Pope I'lus 1 V. Confessions of Faith (q. v ) 
are simply more elaborate C. Bee Le SyttiboU des Apbtrrs, by 
Michel Nicholas (1S67) ; Pearson Oh the Creed ; Waterlaiid’.s 
Critical Jliiiory of the Athanasurn Creed; Dorncr's F.nt- 
ivickeliiriysyeschiehte der lehre hon der Person Chiisti (Stuttg. 
1839) ; and Don.tldbou’s Critical History of Christian Literatur e 
and Doctrine (I'.dinb. 1864). 

Cree'per (Certhia), tlie type of a f.imily (Ccrihidie) of tlie 
Insessorial sub-ordci Deiitirostres. In these birds the toes 
are very long and slendei, ^ 

the outer too being longer _ 

than the inner one, and united i- ri <■ 

to the inidille toe beyond- 
the first joint, and to the inner 

toe up to the latter joint. ) fp/ 

I'he hind-tuc is long ami 
slender, and the claws aie . 

also curved and slender. 1 he ,,; 

hinder toe is very mobile, and t^ , ' 

all the toes may be twisted so - t’ ^ 

as to make the claws avaikable v 

for holding on to the bark oi fi F> 

trees. The creepers occur in rirmrr 

both Old and New Woilds. 

The British species is the brown C. (C. familiaris),!L\tsngmg about 
54 inches in length. It abso occurs in Europe and N. America. 
'I'he wall-C. ( Tichodrotna rnutatia) of S. Europe is another 
species. _ 'fhe food consists of insects, and the tail-feathers assist 
in climbing the trees. 

Creek (Old Eng. crecca, Dutch, kreek, ‘a bend or corner’) is 
a small inlet on a low coast. In America the word is synony¬ 
mous with brook. 

Cre'ma, a walled town in the province of Cremona, N. Italy, 
on the Serio, 23 miles N.W. of Cremona. It, dates from the 6th 
c., has an old castle and cathedral, and some silk and lace 
manufactures. Pop. about gooo. 

Cremas'ter is a slender muscle found in the human being, 
investing part of the testicle and spermatic cord. It derives im¬ 
portance in surgery from forming one of the coverings of an 
oblique inguinal hernia, where a portion of bowel passes obliquely 
through the ring or opening through which in early life the tes¬ 
ticle passes from the abdominal cavity into the scrotum. 

Orema'tion. See Burial of the Dead. 

Creino'na (anciently Ct emonensis-ager, a Gallic tribal name), 
the capital of a province of the same name in Lombardy, N. 
Italy, on the Fo, 46 miles S.E. of Milan. It has some fine build¬ 
ings, notably a splendid cathedral, which has a clock-towei 
(built from 754 to 1284) 357 feet high, and a great baptistery 
with a marble vase of the year goo. C. received a Koman 
colony 219 E.c. ; soon after it became a place*of great trade, and 
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I had the largest amphitheatre In Upper Italy. Destroyed by 
I Vespasian, it did not regain importance till the middle ages, and 
I in modem times it has again declined. It has manufactures of 
I silk, cotton, and earthenware, and was formerly famous for its 
j violins and violin-strings. Hence the name C. became a general 
name for violins made at C. Pop. (1871) 28,679, 

Orenel', or Crenelle' (Fr. erfneUr, ‘to indent;’ from the 
Lat. rrettn, ‘a notch’), in the fortification of the middle ages, 
an embrasure in the battlements of .a rastle or other building, 
to shelter a man with .t how and ariows, or some other w'eaiion 
of oflcncc. Buildings so provided are said to be crenellate,!. 

Crenelle, or Crenellated, in heraldry, a term used to describe a 
charge embattled, or ilrawn like the battlements of a wall. 

Gren'ic Acid h a substance occuiiing in ceilain mincial 
springs, and was discovered by Ber/elius. Crenate of ammonia 
isafrequent ingredient of vegetable mould. C. A. i.s a pale-yellow 
amorphous substance, said to have the composition expressed by 
the formula Ci,II,jOs. 

Cre'olo (Span, irielia, from crinr, [ at. ereare, ‘to create’), a 
Word used in S. Aniciu'.n, Mexico, or the W. Indies, to denote 
one bom in .any of those countiies, but who is of FAiiopcan ex¬ 
traction. It IS sometimes loosely applied to a mulatto or rnes- 
tuo, i.r., to one of mixed blood ; but this is not its proper use. 

Oro'osote, or Kre'osote ((Ir. kreJi, ‘llesli,’ .and sider, ‘a 
prcsciver’), is a sub>-taiu'e mucb u.ed as an antiseptic and pic- | 
■ scivative. It i.s obtained by a senes of opciations from wood- ‘ 
tar, siind.rr to lliO'.e by which Carbolic Acid (q v.) is separ.rtcd 
I from coal-tar. CoUsideiable doubt exists as to tlie true com¬ 
position of C., and indeed it is not certain whelhei it is a dis¬ 
tinct sul)st.ince 01 a mixture. Much of the C. einplo)’ed in com¬ 
merce IS simply iinpuie eaibohc acid. The smoke of burning 
wood owes Its piescivativc (pialuies to the presence of C. 


Cresemtii, Partnentiera, Colea, Ki^elia, &c., are examples. The 
properties and uses of the order are unimportant. 'I'he fruit of 
Parmentiera tdulit (Quauhxilotl) is eaten W the Mexicans, and 
that of P, eeri/era (which yields wax, and from the fruit being j 
shaped like a candle is called the ‘ candle-tree’) by cattle in the 
Isthmus of Panama. The fruits of 7 'anaecium lileuinum and of 
Colea 7 'elfmrim are also eaten. The wood of Kigelia fdnnata is 
used for canoes, ftc. .Sec Cai,abasii-'1 kek. 

Cress, a name given to many plants, the pungent, mustard- 
like taste of which makes them valued as salads. The name is 
sometimes limited to the genus /.e/idium (natuial order Cru- 
cifer/r). L. satt-’um, the gaiden-C. or town-C., is a native of 
Persia, but has been culLuateil in this comuiy since 1548. It is 
much used for giving a waim flavour to s,Tiad\. It is easily 
raised, and, like the rest of the older, powetfully antiscoibutic. 

L. laiifolmm (pej>per-wort, dittander, or poor man’s pepper), 
is even more pungent, and is also used as a condiment. L. I 
virginicum is used in N. America and the W. lii.iies, not , 
only as a salad, but as a diaphoretic. L. oleraeeurn of New ; 
Zealand (the /ikete/a of the Maories) is e.sgerly .sought by the 
Clews of ships .15 an anliscorliutic. L. Pisetdmtii, a Sandwich I 
Isl.md species, has the piopeity of intoxicating fishes, so that i 
they float in helpic.ss condition near the surface of the water, | 
and aie then easily captured. It is also pungent and anti- 
scothulic. The latter proper!les are aPo possessed by the genus 
JJarbarea, wintcr-C'., nr herb .St B.iibaia, 'jiscies of whicli 
are common in Bii*ain and other p.aits of Buiope and N. 
Ameiica, as well as the r.cueia Xasinrltitm (water-C., 77 . 
offietnalr) and Cochleatta (Si avvy-Grass, q, v.). Mouse-ear C. is 
Arabis 'J/talwna; Pai.a C., S/'ilanllies olernee.i; penny C., 
Thlatpi art'enie; Petei’,- C., an old name for C> ttltnum manti- 
mum (sampbiie); swiiie’s-C. and vvart-C., Seitebiera Coronopus. 
See 7 ’topaolum (Indian C.); St Baibara's C., Parbarea vulgaris; 
Sciatic C., Jberis amat a. 


I Creosote Plant. See Larrf.x. j 

' Crescen'tlo (llal. ‘ growing’), a maik of expression used in j 

music to indicate a giadiuil increase of loudness unaccoinjianicd 
by any alteration 111 .speed. 

Cres’cent (T...ai. crv.rt-.^.-, ‘to mciease'), a representation of 
the moon in her fust quaitei, or as defined with a concave and a 
convex edge, 't he C. tnonlanl, that is, with the horns upwards, 
which is the symbol of the Tuikish F.nipiie, was oiigimally the 
arms of the Py/,aiitine Fmpiie, and the Turks, when they over¬ 
threw that empire, adopted it as their chief bearing. 

Crescent, in heraUhy, is the symbol described above, and is 
represented as mentant, unreseenl. or deeiescent, as the horns 
arc respectively tow.aids the chief, the dexter side, or the sinister. 
It i« used both as a bearing or charge, and as a mark of cadency 

i or difference. 

1 

Crescent, Orders of the. Thcic have been three O. of 
the G. The first was instituted by Carlo 1 , King of Naples and 
Sicily, in 1268 ; the second, by Rene Due d'Anjou in 1448, 
the badge of the latter being a gold C., with the woids la’s en 
croissant (‘riaise by increase’) enamelled on it; the third, 
w'hich is still in existence, was est.ablished by the .Sultan Selim 
III. in iSoi, two years after the battle of Aboukir. He had 
sent a C. of gold, richly mounted with diamonds, to Ixird Nel¬ 
son, which the English admiral wore, calling himself occasionally 
the Knight of the C. This induced the Sultan to found the 
order. It can only be conferred on Christians, since Moham¬ 
medans arc forbidden by the Kortin to wear such decor.atioiis. 

Crescent City, a town in the central part of California, in 
Tuolumne county, on the banks of the Tuolumne river, a branch 
of the San Joaquin, and navigable for steamboats 10 miles above 
the town. C. C. is also the name of another small town in Cali¬ 
fornia, which is situated on the I’acific, and has a pop. of 458. 
It is also the popular name of New Orleans. 

Oreecentia'cesB, the Calabash order, a natural order of Corol- 
lifioral Dicotyledonous plants, closely allied to the Bignoniaeta, 
natives of tropical and sub-tropical regions, abounding in Mada- 
nscar, the Mauritius, the Scycnelles, and other islands of Eastern 
Africa, between 30* S. and 30° N. The order is also represented 
in America and Asia, but is unknown in Europe and Australia. 
Altogether thiny-four species and eleven genera are described. 


Cresa'ct [Fc. eroisette, dim. of eroix, ‘a Clo^s’), an open lamp, 
tilled with combustible material, and placed on a watch-tower, 
beacon, or lighthouse, or carried on a pole. It is so called 
because beacons had formerly ciosses on their lops. 

Crest (I.at. crista, ‘a tuft,’ pcib.aps connected with ei'cseere, ‘ to 
glow’), the oinainent which was placed highest on a helmet, 
Herodotus says the Cariaiis were the first who wore tufts and ■ 
feathers in this manner. In classical mythology the shield of 
Minerva lioie .an owl, that of Mars a lion or tiger, and that of 
Jupiter Ammon a ram’s lica,I. Diodorus .Siculus asserts that the 
Kings of Egypt bore the head of a lion, a bull, or a^dragon, | 
Homer deictibcs the C. as made of hoise-liair, in which he is , 
followed by Viigil. ALscIiyhis, in tlie Seven against Tkebes, 1 
speaks of thiee ciests on one helmet; and Suidas is of opinion ' 
that (.iciyoii passed for having three heads hccau.se be wore a j 
tri)>lc C. Ales.andcr the Great bore a ram’s head to .support his 
pielence of descent from Jupiter Ammon, Julius Giesar a star to 
indicate his rel.alionship to Venus, and Pyrrhus a plume between 
the horns of a goat. In the Roman army the C. served tovlis- 
tniguish the various centurions. Jn the middle ages knights 
bore a plume of feathers, generally those of the ostiich, the pea¬ 
cock, or the heron, Richaid I. (Caur de Lion) rendered the 
lion renowned dining his crusade. About tlic lime of Henry 
1 II. the C. began to be used generally as a maik of distinction ; 
hence it came to be called a eogniuinee. It was at first made of 
light material, ficquenlly of boiled leather, but by and by w'ood 
and metal were employed, and the C. became smaller. 

In mediaeval heraldry the C. is a figure or device used as 
an adjuncl to the shield, and represented as standing on a coro¬ 
net, a wreath, or a cap of maintenance. Though sometimes 
identical with, it is generally distinct from, the principal charge 
on the shield. The dragon and the wyvevn aie among the ear¬ 
liest figures borne in this country. The lion crowned, now the 
C. of the royal family, was first assumed by King Edwanl III., 
who also bore an eagle or raven. The Panache (q. v.) alone, and 
with the heads of various animals, appeared early. Fantastic 
emblems soon began to be used as crests. That of the Duke 
of Hamilton is said to eommwnorate the escape of Sir Gilbert 
Hamilton, in 1323, in the disguise of a woodcutter. The C. 
of the Earls of Warwick of the Beauchamp family—-the last j 
of whom died in 1445—is a bear, muzzled and collared, with a | 
ragged staff in its forepaws. In the 14th c. the coionet, the I 
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wreath, and the cap began to be emblazoned under the C.; but 
the C.-coronct must be distinguished from one indicating ptincely 
or royal rank. The earliest wreath known to heraldi.sts is 
engtaved on the memorial brass to Sir Hugh Hastings at 
Eltyng, Norfolk, and dated 1347. The wreath which is now 
gciier.-il!y used consists of two stripes of ribbon twisted into a 
cord, and tinctured with the piincipal metal and colour of 
the arms—the first coil being metal and the second colour. 
Herald'.'its regard the significance of a bearing on the shield as 
complete without the C. ; and it has even been asserted that the 
latter is a personal bearing only, and not liereditary. Early and 
general usage, however’, pr’onouncc the C. to be hereditary, hire 
the coat-ol-arms, the inventions of seal-engravers and coach- 
parnters being disregarded. See Fairbatm’s Crests of the Fami¬ 
lies of Great Britain and Ireland (T. C. Jack, Edrnb. 2 vols. 
1S60). 

Create, or Crest, in architecture, an ornamental finishing, 
such as a battlement or a row of Ttrdot flowers, surmounting a 
screen, canopy, or other similarly subordrnate part of a building. 
The term is sometrmes applrcd to the finial of a gable or pin¬ 
nacle. 

Crest'ed, in heraldry, indicates that the comb of a cock, or 
other bird, is of a drAerent tincture from the body. See llARBKn 
AND Crested, Wattled and CoMni'n. 


Crea'wick, Thomas, B.A., an English landscape-painter, 
was born at Sheffield, iSll, manifested m early youth a feeling 
for art, to gratify winch he removed to London in 1828, and in 
the same year exhibited two hnidscapes in the Royal Academy, 
of w’hich he was elected to the Associ-iteship in 1842, and to the 
full honours in 1851. Sweetness of association and suggestion, 
together with an almost rigid fidelity to nature—from which he 
invariably painted direct—are the characteristics of his works, 
among Ihe chief of which are ‘The Course of the Greta,’ ‘ The 
London Road a Century Ago,’ ‘Home by the Sands,' and ‘The 
Weald of Kent.’ C. died December 28, 1S69. 


Oreta'ceous or Chalk Bocka, a group or series of rocks 
belonging to the Secondary, Mcso/-oic or ‘middle life’ period, 
lying above the Oolite or Jurassic system, and being topped in 
its turn by the Eocene rocks, or earliest formations belonging to 
the Kainozoic or Tertiary rocks. The name ‘ C.’is given to 
these rocks from the very general occurrence of chalk in them. 
The following arc the leading divisions of this system, as recog¬ 
nised in Europe and America :— 


Upper C. 


Lower C. 


( I. Maestriclit beds. 

,2. Chalk. 

n. Upper Greensand. 

(4. Gault. 

I 5. Lnwer Greensand or Neocomian. 
6. Wcaldcn. 


The \Vealden beds derive their name in Englatrd from their 
^ocial development in the Wealds of Surrey, Sussex, and Kent. 
'Their lower portion is known as tire Hastings Sands, and attains 
a thickness of from 500 to 1000 feet. The upper portion is 
argillaceous or clayey, with sand and iimestone layers,and is from 
150 to 300 feet thick. The Lower Greensand or Neocomian in 
Britain is about 850 feet thick, and consists of sandstones and 
clays, the former sometimes of green colour from the presence of 
iron silic.atc. Theyejr; 7 r of Ihe Wealden are fliiviatile in nature, 
and consist of freshwater mussels, paludinae or river snails, and 
the like. Tho.se of the Greensand are of marine origin, and con¬ 
sist of shell and cuttlefish remains. The Gault occurs in the S. E. 
of England, and never exceeds icxjfeet in thickness. The Upper 
Greensand varies in thickness from 3 to 100 feet, and consists of 
sands and clays. The true Chalk, coni{>osed of chalk-marl, white 
chal'K without flints, and C. with flints, is well developed in the 
S. of England particularly, and is an extensive rock series. The 
Maestricht beds occur in Holland, and consist oi yellowish lime¬ 
stone about ICO feet in thickness. In N. America the I.ower 
C. R. are hardly represented. The Upper C. R. occur in the 
United States. Forammifera Jq. v.) are largely represented in 
the Chalk, the true Cli.alk containing those shells especially. 
Corals, hekinoderins, a few Crustacea, many molluscs, fishes, 
reptiles, and birds also occur, but no mammals whatever are 
found. 
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Crete {Gr. Xrela, Mod. Gr. Kriti, Turk. XirU, Ital. Candia^ 
from Arab. KhaneUii, ‘a trench’), an island and vilayet of Tur* 
key, in the Mediterranean, to the S. of the Aegean Sea, has an 
area of 3290 sq. miles, and a pop, (1864) of 335,000, of whom 
162,000 are Greeks and Jews, and 38,000 Mohammedans. It 
is 160 miles long from E. to W,, and li.as a breadth of from 
6 to 35 miles, while the coast, especially along the N., is 
indented by many deep bays. A mountain range traverses the 
island, culminating in the three groups of Sphakia (8100 feet) 
in the W., Pseloriti (8060 feet) in the centre, and Lasithi (7100 
feet) in the E., and receiving in part the name Lead from 
the ancients on account of the formation being of a whitish- 
tinted marble. There are few rivers of any size, but the 
island contains innumerable springs. The climate is mild, and 
healthy. One-half of the soil is cultivated, yielding olives, 
Valone.! nuts, locust beans, W'iiic, tobacco, cotton, silk, &c. In 
1874 the exports, chiefly olive oil and soap, amounted to ^^271.900. 
Canea (q. v.) is the capital, and the only other places ol note 
are the seaports Candia and Rctimo, the former of which had a 
pop. of some 15,000 previous to 1866, when it w.is in great part 
destroyed by storming. Besides the zaptifis or police, there are 
some 4000 regular troops, the support of which, togcllicr with 
the fortifying of Sudra Bay and the maintenance of a few forts, 
have swallowed up the public funds. The mule-roails of the 
interior arc at times almost impassable, and no attempt is now 
made to replace bridges rlcslroycd by the winter tonents. 
Modern Greek is the prevailing language. In early times this 
island was called Idaa, and in tlic mytliie age it was said to have 
been ruled by .Saturn, Jupiter, Minos, &c. The birthplace and 
tomb of Jupiter were shown by ‘ the lying Cretans.’ During 
the heroic period the island w'.as visited by Doii.rii invaders, 
who later made it the headquarters of the worship of Apollo. 
'The Homeric poems speak of the‘ninety cities’ of C., and 
long subsequently the inliahitants were still gathered into inde¬ 
pendent and often hoslile towns. Afterwards Cnossiis, Gor- 
tyna, and Cydonia (Kanea) became centres of states. C. held 
aloof from Greece during the historic period, was conquered by 
the Roni.an, b.c:. 67, attached to the eastern portion of the 
empire on its division (3O4 A.D.), came into the possession of 
the Arabs in 823, of the Byzantine Greeks once more in 961 
of tire Venetians, by purchase, in 1204, ^f the Turks, after 
twenty-four years’ figlitiiig, in 1668. Various unsuccessful 
attempts have been made to throw off the Turkish yoke and to 
unite C. to Greece, the latest and most determined effort being 
that of 1866 69. See Pashley, Travels in C. (2 vols. Lond. 
1837); Rniilin, Descrift. Phys. de tJle de Crlle (2 vols. Par, 1867); 
Alex.tuian, La Turquie et la Crlle (1867), 

Cre'tinism. See Cacjdts. 

Creuse, a central department of France, in the basin of the 
1-oiie, h.rs an area of 3153 sq. miles, and a pop. (1872) of 
274,063. The country is hilly m the S., where it adjoins the 
mountain-land of Auvergne. The chief products are rye, buck¬ 
wheat, oats, potatoes t hut the soil in many parts is best fitted 
for pasturage, and cattle-rearing is the chief employment of the 
inhabitants, numbers of whom migrate to other parts of France 
in search of work. C. is divided into the airondissements of 
Aubusson, Bourganeuf, Boussac, and Gudret. The chief town 
is Gudret. 

Tire river C , rising in the S.E. of the department of the same 
naine, pursues a N.W. direction for 148 miles, and joins the 
Vienne about 30 miles above the confluence of the latter with 
the Loire. 

Oreuz'er, Georg Friedrich, a German antiquary, born at 
Marburg, loth M.arch 1771, and studied at Jena, He became 
Professor of Rhetoric at Marburg in 1802, of Philology and 
Ancient History at Heidelberg from 1804 to 1848, and died I5lh 
February 1858. His greatest woik, Symbolik and MythologU 
der alien Voiker, besonders der Gricehen {4 vols. Leips. 1810-13), 
of which an enlarged edition (6 vols.) appeared at Leipsic 
(1820-23), involved him in a controversy with G. Hermann. 
The grossly personal attack of Voss C. did not reply to. Among 
his other numerous works was a complete edition of Plotuius 
(3 vols. 4to, Oxf. 183s), a task for which he was eminently quali¬ 
fied by his knowledge of the Neo-Platonic philosophy. Daring 
1837-47 he published a partial collection of his -Writings 
(/kutse/ie I'ehrften) inqvols., the last of which contains C-’sauto- 
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biography, Ams dem Lthn tints aUm Ptvfmtrs. A aecood edi¬ 
tion was published at Paris, illustrated by extracts from Por¬ 
phyrins and ProcluB. His Opuscuid Selteta appeared in 1854. 
See also Paralipomena dor Ltbtnsskizu tines alien Professisrs 
(Frankf. I8s8). 

Greuzot, lie, a town of France, in the department of Sadne- 
et-Loire, about zo miics W. of Clialons-sur-Sadne. It lies in a 
district rich in coal and iron, and owes its immense prosperity 
to the enterprise of the late M. Schneider, President of the 
French Corps Legislalif under tlie Empire. Tlic ironwoiks 
founded by him are among the most extensive in the world; 
there are foundries, engineers’ woiks, and cannon factories. 
Locomotives, anchors, and all the heaviest iron manufacluics 
ate produced. About 6000 men are employed in tliesc works. 
There is also a large glasswork. Pop. (1872) 20,011. 

Crew, Ship’s (Old Eng. et-udh, ‘ a crowd ’), tlie company of 
men belonging to a ship, vessel, or boat. The phrase may in¬ 
clude the master and all the oUTicers, but tisually it denotes the 
non-commissioned oflicers and seamen only. The C. of a man- 
of-war is divided into subotdmate and warrant officers, chief 
petty officers, first-class wot king petty officers, second-class 
working petty officers, and all below tlie last. Pesides this five¬ 
fold classification there are smaller groups, each called a C., 
under the immediate orders of the boatswain, the cockswain, 
the carpenter, the cooper, &c. In the merchant service, the 
master sends a list of his C. to the customs authorities befote 
he sails, and also within forty-eight houis after Itis ariival home. 

Ctewe (‘the cross’), a town in (hodnte which owes its 
existence and prosperity to its being a central station of several 
important railways. The I.ondon and Noith-Westcrn Railway 
Company have here their woiks for tlie construction of cariiagcs 
and locomotives, and for the repaiiing of plant, employing (1876) 
over 7000 hands. In 1840 C. consisted of only a few houses; 
in 1871 tlte pop. was 17,810. The Chttrch of St. Michael is a 
fine Gothic stnirlure, and thete is aho a Wesleyan chapel (1S76). 
and a good Mechanics’ In.sthute 

Crew’kerne (‘the place of the cross’), a town of Somerset¬ 
shire, IS miles S.E. of 'rtiunton, and a station on the Yeovil and 
Exeter branch of the London and South Western Railway. It 
lies in a wooded and fertile vale, not far from the river Parret, 
has a fine citurclt (-St Uattholomew), and a grammar-school 
founded by John de Coombe in 1449, and some manufactures of 
sailcloth, .s.acking, dowlas, and stockings. Pop. (1871) 3557. 

Cribto'age, a popular game played with cards, in which gene¬ 
rally two complete packs are employed, and the points made 
arc marked with pegs which fit into holes arranged on the top 
of the box used for liolding the C. cards. The game is intcle.^t- 
ing from tlie great vaiiety of chances it offers, and at tlic same 
lime it affords considerable oppoitunily for calculation and for 
the exercise of judgment. 

Ciiditon, James, known on account of his learning^ and 
Bccoinpliblimcnts as ‘Tlie Admirable C.,’ w.as boin at Klliock, 
Dumfiiesshire, Scotland, August 19, 1560. He wa- the 

son of Robert Crichton of Klliock, who for a time lield 
the office of Lord Advocate, and on the mother's side was 
descended from King Robert If. C. was educated at the 
University of St Andrews, wliere he was taught by Uuchanan, 
and, according to the popular story, made such progress that, 
at the age of sixteen, he had mastered ten languages, the 
whole circle of the sciences, and all the accom]>lisiuncnts of a 
knight of the period. C. repaired to the Continent (1580), and, 
if his biographers are to be believed, vanquished in disputations 
at Paris, Rome, Venice, Padua, and Mantua, all who ventured 
to contend with him in eloquence and knowledge. He was 
not less successful in the tilting ting, At Mantua he killed in 
a duel a celebrated master of fence, who had vanquished ail 
opponents, and in consequence of this the Duke of Mantua 
appointed him tutor to his son Vincenzo di Gonzago, a dissolute 
youth. During the Carnival of 1583, C. was assailed by a 
band of maskra assassins at night, and, after a struggle, lost his 
life (July 3). It was believed at the time that it was his own 
pupil’s band that slew him. Some of C.’s Latin poems remain. 


Orick'et {Crydlus), a genus of saltatorial or leaping Orthop¬ 
terous insects, belonging to the family Aehetwa (or Gryllma). 
The antenna; are slender, tapering, and very long. The wing* 
are laid flat along the back in repose. The binder wings are 
very long, and project beyond the front wings (which form elytra 
or wing-cases when folded). 'Hrc abdomen in both sexes is pro¬ 
vided with two caudal bristles, and the females possess ovipo- 
situT.s. The tarsi arc three-jointed. The hind-Icgs, as in all 
Sallatoria, are greatly elon- 
gated for leaping. Tlie chirp 

of the C. is made by means of ' 

a serrated plate situated on '' ^ 

each wing-cover, the friction J! ' y 

of these plates producing the . ^ 

well-known sound. O. or A. Cnewe. 


domestica is the faiiiiilar or common C. Tlie fie!d-C. {A. 
eampestris) is another species; the Mole-C. fq. v.) (Gryllotalpa 
vulgaiis) is also a familiar member of this family. 

Cricket (of doubtful derivation, but peibaps connected with 
the out J'ing. irif, ‘a staff, a crook’) is one of the most thor¬ 
oughly national and popular of sports. Tlie first mention of it 
under its present name is towards the close of the 17th C. ; but 
it seems to have been a modification ol the more ancient ‘club- 
j lialk’ The soulliern and south-eastern counties of England have 
long been noted for tlicir enthusi.istic attaclinicnt to the game, 
which was very much confined to these districts at the begin¬ 
ning of this century ; but so rapid has been its spread of late 
years, that tliere is sc.ricely a town, village, or school tlirough- 
out Great Biitain which docs not boast of its C.-dub. In the 
colonics and United States, too, wherever tlie English language 
is spoken, it is steadily gaining ground. 

The rcciutsite implements ate wickets, bats, and a ball. The 
wicket.s, SIX in numlier, are ‘ pitched ’ in two sets of tliree each, 
tlie distance lictween the sets being 22 yards. During the pro¬ 
gress of a game the centtes of interest are the batsmen, who, 
bat in iiand, stand each before one set of wickets. They are 
the only members of their side who are at that moment en¬ 
gaged in the game; the members of the other side are disposed 
in various positions, as bowler, wicket-keeper, and fielders. 
From the one set of wickets the bowler delivcis the ball to¬ 
wards the other, with the object of hitting it ; and it is the duly 
of the liatsman to prevent this, as far as lies in his power, by 
stopping the ball with his bat, or, if possible, by hitting it to 
some vacant place m the field, thus, pci haps, gaining time to ex¬ 
change places with the other batsman before the ball is returned, 
and scoring a ‘ run.’ If, liowever, the liall when deliveiM by 
the bowler should stiike tlie wickets, or if, though hit by the bat, 
it should be held by some fielder liefore it touch tlie ground, or 
if it should be returned to either end of the piCcii, and should hit 
tlie wickets before the batsman liasairived there,—in these cases 
the bat.sman is ‘ out,’ and must telire and give place to another. 
'I'he wicket-keeper stands beliind tlie wickets towaris whicH the 
bowler bowls, and lii.s duly is to slop the hall if it should pj?s 
both batsman and wickets, and to receive it when relumed from 
the field. The latest innovation in the metliod of play is the 
now almost universal adoption of tlie style of bowling 

m prefeience to the original under-hand style. In the former 
style the hall is delivered with the hand and arm raised above 
or to the same lieight as the shoulder; in the latter, the arm is 
kept close to tlie side, and always Ijelow the shouhler. 

The much gienter speed of bowling whicli is possible with the 
round-hand style, lias neces-sitated the improvement of leg-guards 
(pads) and gloves for bolli bailei-s and wicket-keeper. 

The maximum dimensions of bat, wicket, and ball, tlie length 
of the pitch, &C., aie fixed by the authority of the N^;irylebone 
C.-CIub; and only by its council can any change be nwlde. It 
has lately been siiggc-sted to increase the length of the wicket* by 
an incl) or so, since the science of batting is cultivated to such 
a greater extent than that of bowling, and the scores mode by 
individual batsmen reach such high numbers, that it seem* almost 
impossible for a match of importance to be completed within 
two days. There is little qu^tion, however, that the large 
scores in many instances are du* as much to indifferent fielding 
a.s to excellent batting. This is, indeed, one of the great 
weaknesses among gentlemen-players ; and much of the success 
attending the professional elevens may be attributed to their 
generally superior proficiency in the field. The visit* of the 
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‘All England Eleven,’ the pick of English professionals, to 
diflerent parts of Biitain and the Colonies, have done much to 
itopularise tlie game. For a detailed account of the laws, bye¬ 
laws, disposal ot the field according to the nature of llie bowling, 
the reader must refer to one of the many handbooks on tlie 
subject, of which, perhaps, the best are Tht C.-Fitld (tamd. 
Longmans), Lillywhite’s Guide to Cricketers (Lond. Kent & Co,), 
and i,,ill5rwiiite’s AuhimI, which contains accounts of the leading 
clubs throughout the kingdom, with notices of their more im¬ 
portant matches. 

Gricklade, an ancient town of Wiltshire, on the right bank 
of the Thames, 40 miles N. of Salisbury, has a fine church (St 
Mary) in the Norman style. It has an important monthly 
market for fat cattle. It returns two members to Parliament. 
Pop. (1871) 6923; of the parliamentary borough, which in¬ 
cludes part of ljlouce.5tci-shire, 43,622. 

Cricoid Cartilag'O, one of the cartilages of the larynx. See 
Lary.nx. 

Crieff (Gael. Cxtd'h, ‘ a tiee ’), a town and parisli in Perth¬ 
shire, beautifully sitiiared at the toot of the Grampians, on the 
banks of the Earn, 17 miles VV. of Peith. On account of its 
fine climate it is much frequented by invalids. Its chief 
buildings are Morrison’s Academy, Taylor’s In.stitution, the 
hydropathic cst.abli.shment. and tlie Masons’ Hall, besides many 
fine mansions in the ncighbouiliood, of wliich Drummond 
Castle, with its curious guldens, Ocktertyre, and Femtower, 
are the most noteworthy. Not far off, in the picture.sciue Glen 
Almond, is Trinity College (1847), for students of the Episcopal 
communion. A branch line, opened in iScfi, connects C. with tlie 
Perth and Stirling Railway. The chief iiiitustrics are the tanning 
of leather and the manufacture of coarse linens and worsteds. 
Pop. (1871) 4153. Lying as it does on the edge of the High¬ 
lands, C. was a suitable place in past lime.s to inflict justice on 
the marauders finni the hills. The ‘ kind gallows of C.,’ where 
the Earls of .Stratheain executed tlieir sentences, stood on a kmdl 
to the 'tv. of the town. Among the places in the neiglibourhood 
interestiiig from their beauty 01 then .i?sociatioii.s, arc the ‘Sma’ 
Glen,’ St p'illan.s, and Loch L.arn. 

Crill’on, Louis de Berton dcB Balbes, known as • The 
Krave,' a singulaily chivalrous warrior, vvas born at Murs, Pro¬ 
ve nee, in 1541. Tialiicd to anus iindci the Due de Guise, he 
obtained at an eaily .age a reputation for bravery, distinguishing 
himself especially at the .siege of Calais and tlie capture of 
Guincs. He became a great favourite both with Henri If. and 
Henri HI., and was lewardcd for his services witli a number of 
Church benefices. In the i6th c. he look the side of the Roman 
Catholic Church against the Huguenots, fighting against the 
hitter at Dieux, Jartiac, and Montcoiitour; but be had no share 
in the massacre of St It.irlliolomew, and was opposed to the 
Catholic League. After some years of devotion and [lenance, he 
die^ at Avignon, December 2, 1615. No soldier of his time has 
been more eulogised for his bravciy than C. See L’Abb^ de 
Ck's IGe de loui^ dts Baltvs de Bn ton de C., &c. (I'ar. 18251, 
Servier’ Ilistoire du brare C. (Par. 1844), and Monlrond's//w- 
tviiedu brave C. (Par. 1S45). 

Crirao is a violation or disregard of public law of a ceitain 
gravity. It may be divided into three blanches—Treason 
(q. V.), Felony (q. v.), and Misdemeanour (q. v.). Any act 
coming under either of these three divisions forms the subject of 
Indictment (q. v.) and of trial by jury. Minor oflences which 
aie not crimes are subject tq the summary jurisdiction of the 
m.agistracy, witliout indictment or jury. There is no permanent 
characteristic of C. —one countiy and one age holding an act to 
be innocent, perhaiJS praiseworthy, which another age or another 
country Holds tc be liighly criminal. Malice or evil intention 
IS often the es.seiice_of C., and is in all cases an aggr,-!.vation of 
it; yet C. may be committed without malice by culpable care¬ 
lessness (see Culpa, DirrE), or even simply from ignorance of 
the law. (See UoNA Fiues, loNORANCE o» THE Law.) Thus 
carelessness on the pait of a railway official or the captain of 
a ship, if it lead to disaster, is criminal. So might it be held 
criminal to flestroy a will, eve* though under the belief tliat so 
to do was of no conse<iuence. 

Infants under seven years of age, and insane persons, are 
legally incapable of C. The degree of insanity necessary for 
exculp.at:on can never be defined. Compulsion (q. v.) is a sufB- 
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cient defence,_ if clearly proved, against a criminal charge. Ex¬ 
treme want is not an exculpation, but it is good ground on 
which to found a recommendation to mercy. 

Intention commit a C., such Intention having conse¬ 
quence, i.s criminal to the degree of the intention; thus, if A, 
intending to shoot U, shoot C, A commits a C. equal to kill¬ 
ing B. Intention to commit C. is criminal, but to prove inten¬ 
tion there must be some act. Such acts aie punishable, but not 
ncce.ssarily to the same extent as the meditated C. But this 
rule of common law as to proof of criminal intention is modified 
under cei tain statutes, by wliich it is declared that certain cir- 
ciimslances, without action, shall be held to prove criminal inten¬ 
tion ng.ain!>t any one, who shall be pimishable accordingly. 
For example, by 24 and 25 Viet. c. 96, it is declared that any 
one having in his possession, without lawful excuse, any crowbar 
or other iinpleinenl of housebreaking, shall be guilty of a mis¬ 
demeanour ; the presumption heie being th.at theie is proof of 
intention to commit burglaiy, burglaiy being felony. 

Crime'a {.anc. Chersonesus Taurim), a peninsula in the S. of 
Russia, almost wholly surrounded by the waters of the Black 
Sea and the Sc.a of Azof, and connected with the mainlanil by 
the narrow isthmus of I’erekop, which vanes in breadth from 7 
to 12 miles. It forms part ot the Government of Taurida (q, v.), 
and has an area of 7650 sq. niile-i, with a coast line of about 650 
miles. The S.E. coast is bold and precipitous; but the N.E. is 
low and bioken, and washed by the Sea of Azof, a portion of 
which, almost .separated from the greater mass of water by the long 
narrow tongue of land known as the peninsula of Arabat, forms 
the ftagnant Sivash (/•utrid) Sea, winch gives rise to strong 
and offensive smells, and sometimes even dries up from the 
evaporation produced by the intense summer heat. The northern 
portion of the C. i.s a low, barren waste, abounding in numerous 
lakes and marshes of salt, which forms one of the staple exports 
of the Country. The southern distiict, on the other hand, is 
licli, beautiful, and Inlly, producing giaiii, olives, grapes, and 
even oranges, and richly adorned with the summer mansions of 
the Russian emperor and nobles. The highest pe.iks are the 
Kimal Agcrck (5000 feet) and Tchatyr Dagh (4983 feet). The 
picscnt capital is Simferopol (q. v.), in the interior. The other 
chief towns are Bakisliiserai, Sebastopol, Kavasubazar, Kaffa, 
Kcitch, and I’eiekop. C. formed a Tart.ir Kliaiiat under Turkey 
from 1478 to 1783, when it was subdued by Russia. Tvvo-thirds 
of the inhabitants are Tartars. 'I'he place is c-specially interest¬ 
ing a.s the scene of the most important events of the war in 
*854 -55 between Riis.sia and the allied French, English, Turkish, 
and Sardinian armies. See Kinglake’s History oj the Invasion 
oj the Crimea (Lond. 1863-75), and Todlcben’s Difense de 
Setvastopol (St Pelersb. 1S641. 

Gri'meii Repetundarutn, a term of Roman law, indicating 
the Clime of acceptance of a bribe by a judge. See Barratry, 
Bribery. 

Criminal, one who has been convicted of a crime. 'I'hc ac¬ 
cused is soiiieliiiics called the culprit or delinquent in England ; 
in Scotland he is called the Panel (q. v.). See Accessary OR 
Accessory. 

Criminal Courts. For England, see As.size j Nisi Prius ; 
Quarter Sessions, General; Criminal Court, Central. 
For Scotland, see As.siZE; Justiciary, Court ok. 

Criminal Court, Central, of the OKI Bailey, is for the trial of 
crimes and offences committed in the metiopolis and in adja¬ 
cent districts. The sessions are held twelve times a year at 
l<-a.st, and qftener if required. Offences on the high seas may be 
tried at this court. 

Criminal Conversation is the legal term in actions of Divorce 
(q. v.) for the C. intercourse of the person against whom the 
action is brought. See Adultery. 

Criminal Information. See Inkorm.ATIon. 

Criminal Law. See Crime, with articles referred to therein ; 
also Criminal Statutes Consolidation Acts. 

Criminal I.etlfrs. —In Scotland, a criminal may be brought 
before the Court o' lusticiary either by indictment or by CkL. 

1 liese run in the name oi the sovereign, and contain a warrant 
for citing the witnesses and jury. 

Criminaln-oeedure. See Arraignment JQail, Commitment 
FOR Trial,’Indictment, Information. 'I'hqaccused having rt>- 
fused to answer, or pleaded Afir/ Guilty, a jury is sworn, the indict- 
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ment opened, the evidence arraigned, examined, and enforced 
by the counsel for the prosecution. The accused then makes his 
defence, examining or cross-ex.imining witnesses by his counsel 
or attorney. When the case for the prosecution is clo.sed, tlje 
counsel for the prisoner addresses the jury, and he may examine 
witnesses for the defence. If he do so, unless the witness be to 
the chameter of the piisoner, tlie prosecuting counsel has the 
riglit to reply. The judge then sums up, and Uie jury deliberate 
on their Verdict (q. v.), till which be given they cannot be dis¬ 
charged. If they find the prisoner not guilty, he is liberated. 

If they find him guilty, he is .said to be convicted. When the 
charge is capital (see CAPiiAt. Punishment), the piisoner is 
then asked if he has any leason to give why judgment should not 
be awarded against liim. If he h.ss nothing to say in Arrest of 
Judgment (q. v.), the judge pronounces sentence. If theie be no 
reversal of judgment by any piocecding in error, the only other 
way of avoiding cxeciitUni of sentence is by a Keprikve or 
rARDON(seethoseaiticles, also hixEcuTiON and Executioner). 
The above description of C. P. appilies to England. While 
essentially the same in .Scotland, the forms in that country are 
somewhat different. Regarding these differences, sec ADVO¬ 
CATE, Lord; Arraionment, Cali.ino the Diet, Crimi¬ 
nal Letters, Indictment, Not Proven, Precognition, 
Prosecution, Proskcutuk, Procurator-Fiscal, Verdict. 

Criminal Statutes Conscliiiation Acts. —These may be held to 
be the first piactical re.sult of the series of commissions appointed 
during the thirty yeais preceding their date. There aie seven 
Acts, but one is only a repeating Aet. The new statutes aie 
piincipally a rc-eiiactmenl of the consolidating Acts of the late 
Sir Robeit Peel, with some improvements by giving a more ! 
exact description of offences, with a coriesponding gr.idation in 
their puni.shinents. They also endeavour more nearly to assi¬ 
milate the criminal laws of England and Iielaiid. 

Criin'son. See Red Colours. 

Crinan Canal, The, 9 miles long, 2.j feet bro.id, .nid 12 
deep, with 15 lorlss, cut tlinmgh the head ol the peninsula ol 
Canlirc, between l.oeli Gilp and Loch Crinan, to avoid the long 
p.Tssage from the W. Highland coast to the Filth ofClyde lound 
llie Mull of Cnntire. It cost ; 4 'l83,000, and can admit vessels of 
200 tons In Febuiaiy 1859 the leservoirs biir.-.t, when part of the 
banks wi.s washed away ami more than a mile of the canal choked 
with debris. To rep.air this the Government gave ;^I2,00O. p'oi 
the year 1875-76 the receipt!; were ;^SoS7 ; the expend itin e;(,'jJ3.ti. 

Crined (Lat. ennis, ‘hair’), in heraldry, means that the hair 
of a man or woman, or the mane of a house, is tinctured differently 
fiom the body. 

Criu'glea (led. krin^r, ' a circle ’), in nautical language, are 
loops in the bolt-ropes of sails, formed by intertwisting the stiamls 
of which the ropes are made, and commonly confining a metal 
ring or thimble. A rope passed through them gathers up the 
bolt-ropes. 

Orinoid', or Crinoi'dea, an order of the class Echinodermata 
(q. V.), including the so-called fossil Encrtnitcs (q. v.), or lily- 
stars, the Comatula {.Antedon) rosacea, or rosy-fcatlier star, the 
Pentacrini of tropic seas, &c., all of which aie distingukhed 
primarily by the fact that they are attached during the whole or 
a part of their existence to the sea-bed by a jointed flexible 
stalk. The genus llhizcctinus is a good example of a typical 
existing C. The body, supported on this stalk, is enclosed in a 
calyx, or cup-.shaped arrangement of calcareous plate.s, and the 
mouth is central, opening upwards, whilst the anus or vent may be 
present or absent. The arms, from five to ten in number, are not 
essential parts of the body, and are provided with pintiules or 
lateral branches. The arms are gioovcd, and currents of water 
carrying nutriment run down the grooves to the mouth. The 
ovaries exist l^ncath the skin in tli^ grooves of the arms, and 
the ambulacral tubes are al.so situated there. The embryo is 
free-swimming and ciliated. Tlie rosy-feather star is fixed in the 
early part of its life only, living latterly as a fiee, starfish-like 
form. 


This garment had its origin in the verlugade or verfugate worn 
by ladies in France and Spain in the i6th c,, which was intro¬ 
duced into England from Spain, under the conupted name 
farthingale, in the reign of yueen Mary. In the succeeding 
reign of Ehaabeth the ‘ wheel’ and round fanhingales attained 
enormous dimensions, and gave the wearers the appearance of 
standing in a drum or in a hell-shaped cage. Capricious fashion 
retained the faVthingale till the time of Charles II., though it 
became inoie moderate in si/c, after which it gradually died out, 
only to rcajipear in the liooped petticoat of the iStli c., and the 
later C. The C., soon aftci its introduction, swelled consider¬ 
ably in circnuifcrcnce, and continued to be worn as a fashionable 
aiticle of dress for a number of years, notw ilhstanfling its obvious 
inelegance, the fiequent loss of life occa'i -iied coming in con¬ 
tact with fire, and the ridi-'ule and satirical ticaxmcnt it leceived 
in certain public prints, till its general .adoption by m.aid-servants 
and other inexplicable causes led to its disuse about 18O6. A 
fabric composed of hoi.‘•e-hair .and cotton, used for ladies’ bonnets, 
is also known by the name ‘ C. ’ 


Cri'uum, a genus of very handsome plants, of the natuial 
onlcr Amaryliidaeeir, Comprising numeious .species, native* of 
Asia, Australia, S. Ame- 
iic.a, and W. and S. Africa, 
while, owing to the period 
during which they have 
been cultivated in our g.ai- 
dens, many fine ciossei 
(hybiids) have been intio- 
diiced by the skill of the 
horticultiuist— e.g., C. am- 
abi/e, probably a natuml 
crO'S between C. f rocerunt 
and C. zeylanicum. About 
the only species knowm to 
have any marked pioper- 
lies is C. Asiaiicum, the 
I nlHs of which are believed 
to be emetic, and as such 
are in some pails of the 
East employed in cases of 
poisoning. C, Cafense of 
S. Africa is hardy enough 

to grow in a piotectcd bolder in waini situations out of doors. 



Crj.uin Longillcrum. 


Cri'sis (Gr.’‘a judgment,’ fioni krino, ‘I judge’), a term 
used by mcdic.1l writcis to denote a sudden change in the ciyidition 
of the patient, significant of one or other of two things—death 
or recovery. C. is often accompanied by some marked phe¬ 
nomena, as intense sweating, dianhrra, or a severe sbivering. 
Apart altogether fiom the doctrine of a matetics mot hi, the law 
of periodicity in many .acute disca.ses is of great importance, and 
one too often neglected. In sonic fcveis thcie aic 'ritieal hovers, 
eg., in Ague (i.\. v.), when the paroxysm occurs at a fixed hour; 
in others there are cnttcal days, e.jg., in small-pox, me.asles,.and 
sc.arict fever. The days on which the cniptions appear are im¬ 
portant, and coiistituie crises. In some Fevers (q. v.), the 
seventh, fourteenth, and iwenly-first d.ays are .riso considered 
critical, but thcie is, peihajis, an admixture C'f inodicul super- 
.stition in such nollou-.. 


Gris’pin, St, accoiding to the legend of the Church, was of 
Roman extinction and of noble biith. About the middle of 
the 3d c. he fied with his bi other Crispianus from Rome to Gaul, 
where he settled in the town now called .Soissons. While acting 
as a Christian missionary he made shoes for the poor, hence 
in later times, under the name of King C., he became and con¬ 
tinues the patron saint of shoemakers. C. and his brother suffered 
martyrdom in 287, during the peisecution of Diocletian. Their 
festival falls on the 25lh of October. n 


Oris'ta, a term used in anatomy to denote a crest or ridge. 
Thus we have the C. galls, or cockscomb of the ethmoid bone, 
the C. ihi, or ridge round the rim of ilie iliac or hip bones, 
&c., &c. * 


Orin'oline (from Fr. erin, Lat. irinis, ‘ hair'), a hooped petti¬ 
coat made of hoAe-hair, or of thin ht,9ps of whalebone or steel 
held horiiontaMy by vertical ba'nds, revived in France by Empress 
Eugenie in 1855, and shortly thereafter introduced into England. 



Orith'mum.- See Samphire. 

Qroa'ti^ a kingdom of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, 
forming witli Austrian Slavonia (q. v.) a crown-land proper; 
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area, 16,780 sq. miles; pop. (1869) 1,846,150, exclusive of 
the military. It lies E. of the Adriatic Sea, and is partly 
bounded on the S.IC. by Turkey, C. proper comprises the coun¬ 
ties of Agram, Warasdin, Kreutz, and Fiume; and Slavonia, 
those of I’ozega, Essok, and Syrmien. The Save and the Drave 
are the chief livers. A great part of the country is traversed 
by a cotitiiiuation of the Julian Al|is, and deep valleys occur 
in the S., which have no outlet, iiiipoilaiit stieatns having to 
make their way underground. The climate varies tmu h, 
and in the S. the bo>a, a boisterous wind, pit vails from 
September to M.ay. The soil is in many places fertile, and 
the vine, olive, fig, and mulbeiry are successfully cultivated. 
There are almost no manufactuies. The capital is Agram. C. 
was at one time a scp-oiate lianat (q. v.). 'J’he Croatians, 
Slaves in blood and language, are for the most ]>.irt Roman 
Catholics, with a sprinkling of Greek C.atholic-., though a 
considerable number belong to the Greek Chinch proper. 
The earliest historical inhabitants of C. were the I'annonians, 
who were subdued by Augustus. The Croats, or llorvats—f.c., 
dwellers in the Carpathi.ins, and after whom C. is now ii.iined — 
took possession of the teriitory in 640. At the end of the 12th 
c. it was incorpor.ated witli Hungary, with wliich it passed in 1526 
into the possession of the liapsbuigs. Together witli Slavonia, 
the Litorale, and Eiunie, it w.as formed into a ciown-land. 
Duiing the llungarian revolution, the long-standing jealousy of 
the Croats towards the Mapy.irs found cxpiessiou in the liosnlc 
action of the Can Jellachich. The result vas its sepaialion 
from Hungary in 1849. During 1849-60 it was, like the other 
non-German parts ol Austria, subjected to a centralising legisla¬ 
tion ; luit on the 20th of October i860, it leceivcd again its ol<l 
national constitution. 

Cro'chet-Work (Fr. etechft, ‘a hook’), the n<aine of a 
simple kind of fancy needlework in cotton or wool, worked 
with the aid of a hooked needle. Anlimacass.irs, doylcys, 
&c., are commonly marie with bejutifui r.iised flower or sl.tr 
patterns of C.-W. The delicate lush ciochet-lacc is much 
esteemed. 

Crocid'olits (Gr. ‘woolly .stone’), a sdic.tto ol iion, com¬ 
posed of .“ep.trable flexible fibres like asbestos, found chiefly 
in S. Afiica. It lias a pale-blue, green, or yellowisli-browii 
colour, and when cut anrt polished ttt cabochon, it shows a 
cIiatoy.ar.t lustie. 

Crockets (Fr. aochft, dim. of ucc, ‘a hook,’ ‘a crook' 1 , in 
Gotliic architecture, ornaments representing curved ainl bent 
foliage, and pl.iccd upon the angles of spires, canopies, and [lin- 
naclds, on gables, and on the weather mouldings of rloors and 
windows. Occasionally C. .are found in vertical mouldings, a.s at 
Lincoln Cathedral, but never in horizontal situations. About 
the time of the Kcuaissaiue, aniiiiaL began to be substituted for 
leaves. 

« 

Croc'odile {CroccJHu'), a genus of the Reptilian order Croco- 
lit/itt, distinguished liy the fact that tlie fouilli tooth in tlie lowir 
jaw is larger than the others, and loi ms a canine tooth, which is 
received into a pit excavated in the border of the miper jaw, .so 
that it is visible externally when the mouth is shut, 'i'lie hind¬ 
legs are bordeied by a fringe of seriated or toothed confoi- 
mation, and the toes are completely united by membianes. Tlie 
snout is long, obtuse, and fl.attcucd. 'I'lie crocodiles, as types 
of their order, present good examples of the dermal bony 
plates and scales forming their chain-armour. The teeth aie 
impl.anted in distinct sockets, new teeth being developed from 
below, and ultimately displacing the old teeth. The veilebioe 
aie proccejous—that is, hollovv in fiont and convex behind—as in 
all living 8rocodili,r. The heart is four-cliamiiered. No cla¬ 
vicles exist. Two vcrtelirie compose tlie sacrum. The Cloaca 
(q. V. ) opens l>y a longi'udinal apeiturc. Tlie front feet have five, 
and die hinder ones four toes. Tlie nose opens liy a single 
nostril, and the hiinler nostrils open very far back in the mouth, 
a conrurmatioii rendering it easy for these animals to drown their 
[irey, whilst they Incathe readily tliemselvcs. The tongue i.s 
attached to the floor of the mout#i. The Nilotic C. (C NUoti- 
cus) is die familiar species, attaining a length of from 20 to 30 
feet. Species of true crocodiles also occur in Asia (such as tlie 
C’. palusUis and t’. bipcmitiis), and in the New World, where 
die Alligators (q. v.) aie also found. 
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Cro'coB, a genus of Iridaceous plants, mostly natives of 
Southern and Eastern Europe, and of Asia Minor, though a few 
extend as far N, as Central A v \ 

liurope. They have been \ \ 

long cultivated in most tem- \ \\ 

perale or even northern parts 1 

of Europe and America for t 

tlie sake of their beautiful >s. 
flowers. Saffron (q. v.) is'~^.^v 1 [fly 

obtained from C. sativui, 
while C. Vt'rniit, C. lagt-ntrjbo, 
rus (and its variety lutnis), C. /'/ 

pyreiuru.t, C. reticulatus, He., V ' ( /y , 

arc among the favourite gar- \,i 'hi,ft : ' . 

den species. The'Cape C.' ' ~ 

is(/i/^9'//ir,wliiletlien.ameIn- * "-xi 
dian C. is somclimes applied "v 

to the orchideous PUioncs, - 


Crocus of Aa'timouy is 
u conipound of suiphide oi 

sodium (Naj.'v) and .sulphide of antimony (!Sba.S,,), and is obtained 
during the exli.iction of antimony Irom its sulphide. 

Crocus of Mars is the sesquioxide of iron (FcaOj). 

CrOO'suB, the last King of Lydia, succeeded his father Alyattes, 
Ii.C. 560 111 the e.iily yeais of ids reign he pursued an unbroken 

career of conquest, until his iloniinions extended fiom tlic northern 
and western coasts of Asi.i Minor to tin: llalys on the E. and the 
'I'aunis on the S. When at tlie height of Ills we.altli and giandeur, 
C. (according to a story told by Herodotus) asked Solon who was 
the happiest man lie had ever seen. Solon icjilied that no man 
was to be deemed h.ippy till lii.s life liad been happily closed. By 
an accident, and as it seemed to C. in fulfilment of a dream, he lost 
his acconii>lislied son Atys while hunting. C. grew jealous of the 
rapidly-iising power of Cyiiis, and determined to attack him; 
l)Ul, before doing so, he elicited fiorn the I’ythia the memorable 
instances of llic amliig-iiily of ancient oiaclcs--th.U if he marched 
against the l'ersi.uis he wotilil overthrow a great empire; and 
that he sliould llee along the Hcriiius when a mule became King 
of the Medcs. C. encountered Cyrus in an indecisive battle in 
Cappadocia, and fell back on Sardis, where lie was totally de¬ 
feated by Cytus, who, fouiteen days thereafter, took the city. C. 
w.as condcnincil to be burned, and when on the pyre, remember¬ 
ing the words of Solon, thrice uttered his name. On receiving 
an expl.xnalion of tliis occurrence, Cyrus released C., gave him 
Barenc, near Ecbatana, as a residence, and treated him us a 
friend. C. accompanied Cambyscs on his expedition into Egypt. 
How ot when he died is unknown, 

Croft, William, D.Mus., one of thegieatest English cathe¬ 
dral comjiosers, was born in 1657, and educated under Dr Blow, 
whom he afterwards succcedeii 11708) in his office at tile Chapei 
Ivoyal, ami as organist at Westminster .\bbey. He received the 
degree of Doctor of Music from the University of Oxford in I7I5» 
.iiid in 1724 published Miaha Sacra, a collection of antliems,— 
the liist niiisic printcil from engtaved plates, lie died in Au|rust 
1727, and was Iniiied in Westminster Abbey. His compositions 
ate almost all antliems, very many of which are still sui^ fre¬ 
quently in Eiigli.sh churches. In their own department they have 
■seldom, if ever, been surpassed. 

Cro'ia, or Cro'ja, the birthplace of the famous Scanderbeg, is 
a town in tlie vilayet of I’risren, European Turkey, 45 miles 
S.S. K. of Scutari, on a height 500 feet above the plain, and 
defended by a castle. Pop. 6000. 

Croix, St, or Santa Cruz, an island in the W, Indies, 
r. of I’oito Rico, and lielongiiig to Denmark. Area, 74 sq. 
miles; pop. (1870) 22,760. It is very fertile, and almost every 
inch of ground is cultivated. The cliief town is ClirUtiaiistad.— 
C. is also tile name of a river wh.ch flows into the Bay of 
Funcly, N. America, after a course of 55 mile.s, and serves as 
the boundary between tlie state of Maine and the province of 
New Brunswick, in llie Dominion of Canada. 

Croker, John Wilsoi^ a politician and man of letters, who 
had a considerable reputation in his lime, was born in Galway, 
Ireland, December 20,1780. He studied at Tnuitji College^ Dub¬ 
lin, and at Lincoln’s Inn, London, and was called to the Irish bar 
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in 1802. Some clever satires, and a Treatise on the State of Ireland, 
Past and Present, brought him into prominence, and in 1807 he 
was elected member for Downpatrick. Two years later a defence 
of the Duke of York obtained for him the appointment of Secre¬ 
tary to the Admiralty, which he held for twenty years. C. is per- 
I haps best known by his articles and reviews 111 the Quarterly 
j Review, of which he was one of the founders, winch were remark¬ 
able even in that day for ihcir savage partisanship and the ex¬ 
treme bitterness of their pcisonalities, by the clever caricaluie of 
him, under the name of ‘ Kigby,’ i.'i Mr Disraeli’s Conin^sby, and 
by his annotated edition of Life of Johnson, which was 

seveiely criticiserl by Macaulay in the Edinburgh Review. C. 
rendered, however, some re.illy valuable services both to litera¬ 
ture and to art, and he deserves honourable mention for his 
active l>art in the establishment of the Athenaeum Club. He 
died at Moulsey, near Ilainplon Court, August lo, 1S57. 

Croker, T. Crofton, a |iopular collector and author of Iri-.h 
' .stones and legends, wa.-. born at Coik, 15th January 1798, and, 

I tliiough the iunuence of Ins friend, though not relatton, Jolin 
I 'Wilson C., obtained, at the age of twciity-ouc, a cleikship in 
the Admiralty, in which he rose till he had a salaiy of a8oo 
a year. Among his eoliections of stories ot Iieland, his Re¬ 
sent <hcs in the South of IrS.tud and Eairy f.ectends and Tradiitom 
of the South of Ireland ate peihaps the most interesting. All 

' his boohs, espeti,ally such essentially original ones as Barney 
I Mahoney, are maiUcd by humour and (latlios, both genuine and 
I both tiuly Irish. C., who was an enthusiastic antiquarian, re- 
I tiled from the Admiralty in 1850 on a good pension. He died ] 
' »t Condon, 8th August 1S54. 

Oroly, Rev. George, D.D., a most indefatigable writer 
I of romances, magazine at tides, and poems, and an eloquent 
I preacher, w.as boin at Dublin in 17S5, and died rector of St 
j Stephen’s, Walbrook, Lonilon, 24th November 1S60. C. was 
I a man of veisalile t.alcnt.s, and, h.id he written less, his repul.\- 
• ion might have been nioie pcimancnt. The romance Satathiel 
j IS pcihaps the woih of Ins th.tt will live longest. 

, Orom'arty, a buigh and seaport in Ross and C., at the 
i N.E. extremity of the peninsula whtch sepaiale.-. tlie Moray from 
I the C. Filth, has an antique appcaiancc from the houses in 
; the older streets being built in the quaint Flemish style. The 
chief ind.usiry—the hcriiiig and white lisliing—has declined of 
! late, but theie arc manufactures of sacking, some cooper.igcs, and 
a brewery. C. unites with Wick, Dingwall, Doiiioch, Kirk- 
1 wall, and Tain hi returning a member to I’arliament. Fop. 

I (1871)1476. Hugh Miller was a native of C. 

! Cromarty lirth, an inlet of the N. Sea, in the united coun¬ 
ties of Ross and C., opening out from the Moray Firth, 18 
miles long and from 3 to 5 miles bro.ul. It is completely 
landlocked, and has sufficient deidh of water to furnish anchor¬ 
age for the laigest navy. '1 he cniiance, ij miles wide, is 
between the N. and S. Sutois, two lofty wooded headlands, 
which have been vividly described by Hugh Miller. The towns 
of C, Dingwall, and Iiiveigoidon are on the .shoies of C. F'. 

Croraartyaliire, in the N. of Scotland, consists of numerous 
detached portions scattered widely over Ross-shire. Aica, 
344 sq, miles. These two shires now form a single county. 
See Ross and Cromarty. 

Crom'dale (Gael.* winding valley ’), a village on the E. bank 
of the Spey, till 1870 included in Inverness-shire, but since that 
date in Elgin, by Act 33 and 34 'Viet. c. 16. Here, on May 
I, 1690, the troops of 'William HI. defeated a small body of 
I Jacobites. This skirmish forms the subject of the song known 
I as The Haughs of C. Pop. ofp.arish {1871), 3817. 

i Gro'mer, a pai ish and fishing village on a bay of tlie same 
name, Norfolkshirc, 21 miles N. of Norwich. It has a splendid 
beach for sea-bathing, but the bay is called by the natives the 
i Devil's Throat, so dangerous is it to navigation. C. carries on 
a small coasting trade. Pop. of parish (1871), 1423. 

Oroailech (Celt. ' an inclined flat stone ’) is the name given 
to one of the unsculptured stone monuments of the Celtic races, 
commonly called Dsuidual stones. The C. has been defined as a 
large stone placed like a table, but in an inclined po-iiion, upon 
Other stones set 4 ip on end, A rude chamber is thus formed within; 
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hence the popular names of'giant’sgrave,'‘hag’s bed,’&c. There 
is not, however, in such monuments one tinvarymg type of construe- | 
tion J the Logan, or rocking-stone, and the monolith, or unhewn 
pillar standing alone, are perfectly di.siinct, but the C. merges into j 
the circle and the altar, which are also found largely onthp N.E. 
coast of Scotland, and on the diluvial plain between Loch Awe i 
and the Crinan Canal. Stcnncs.s, in Orkney, and Caliemish, in i 
ihc Lewis, aie die sites of the most conspituous groups. The 
dolmen of Rnitany ami other paits of France is the same as C. 
Two of the Digest cromlechs aie at Plas Newydd, in Anglesea. 
Kit’s Coty House, in Kent, and Chun Quoit, in Cornwafl, may 
also be mentioned. The (act lh:it tromlexhs are sometimes sur¬ 
rounded (as ‘ The Broadstoiic,’ County Antrim) by a ciicle of 
standing stones, long gave currency to the view that they were 
Druidical remain:,. IJccause human remains,gwilh the usual 
accompanimetil-:, have been found in thuichef,*they have been 
set down as sepulchres. Dr Hibbert regarded those of Orkney 
a.s eumvalciit to ttie Scandinavian tings, and it is ccitain that 
‘ staiinin’ stanes ’ were frcriucntly used lor the purjiose of assem¬ 
bling coiiits of justice. Astronomical meanings and seipent- 
woisliip have also been read into these remains by antiquaries. 
Fergusson says they are the work of paitially civilised races who 
had come into contact with the Roinaiis, No approximate dates 
are known. 

Cromp'tou, Samuel, an English inventor, was bom at 
Fiiwood, near Holton, Lancashiie, December 3, 1753. His 
father w.as a fauuer, but, like many fanners at that lime, also 
A carder and s],inner. C. lost his father when only five •, 
but his mother gave him the best education which could be 
obtained 111 the district. When old enough he worked at 
the loom in his unde’s in.ansion, called the H-all-i’-ih’-Wood, 
and at the age of t«eiity-one bec.ime so dissatisfied with 
Hargreave's machine tliat be itiined his attention to inventing 
a better one. For five yoais lie woikcd at this pioject, thus 
employing many of his night houis after his day's ucaving ' 
was over. At last he .succeeded ; but Ins success brought 
him little pecuniaiy returns; for, unable from lack of means 
to jiatent his invention, I'.e w.a.s at length fotced lo dis¬ 
close the principle, under piomise of a liberal .subscription. 
The subscription amounted to £(>o ! Latterly he received a 
reward of ;f5000, with which, howevet, he could not com¬ 
pete successfully with the wealthier inamifncturers, who had 
largely made use of his machine. C. died June 26, 1827. His 
invention was c.illod the spiiiniiig-mule, from its partaking of 
two leading characters of Arkwright’s machine and Hargreave’s 
spiiining-jcnuy. See French’s Life of C. (i860). 

Crom'weU, Oliver, was bom of good family at Huntifigdon, 
April 25, 1599. His father, Robert C., who sat as M.F. fijr 
Huntingdon in the I’arliament of 1503, was a younger son of Sir 
Henry C. of Hinchinbrook, while Ihi.uigh Ills mother, Elizabeth 
Steward, he was connected witli the f.imilie.s of Hampden and St 
John, and even, it is asscited, with the House of Stuart. He was 
cducateil at school at Huntingdon, and afternaicis at STdney- 
Sussex College, Cambridge. Fiom the latter, however, hejA'AS 
lecallcd by the de.ath ot his fathci, and settled first on the 
family estate of Huntingdon, and subsequently on a farm at St 
Ives, marrying in 1620 Elizabeth, daughter of Sir James Bourchier, 
a gentleman of landed properly in Es-cx. C. soon associated 
himself with the Fuiitan paily, being perhaps prompted to do so 
by natural melancholy, which showed itself in early years in 
fancies of ap)>roachiiig death. He was first returned to Parlia* 
ment in 1628, for the borough of llimtingdoii, but did not take 
an active part in its proceedings for a time, although he actively 
opposed the tyranny of King Charles, by resisting his schemes 
for the drainage of the Fcii.-.. In 1640 lie took his seat for the 
burgh of Cambridge, and soon was ‘ much heaikenyl to ’ as a 
member of the Parlinmentary party. He threw himself with 
heart and soul into the war, fought with a troop of his own 
raising at Edgchill, and spent his substance in equipping two 
companies, which, in 1642, he asked the permission of Parlia¬ 
ment to laisc ; and it w.as he «ho saw the great advantage 
that would be derived ftom enlisting religious enthusiasm and 
stem morality on the side of yjae Pailiament. He began with 
his own regiment, which became famous as ‘ tbe Ironsides,’ and 
the experiment pros ing successful, his policy was extended to the 
whole army, hencefortn known as the New Model. C., who had 
I japidly advanced to the position of colonel, distinguished himself 
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greatly at tlic battles of Marston Moor, 3d July 1644, and New¬ 
bury, and wlicri the celebrated ‘self-denying ordinance’ was 
passed, became lieutenant-general of the Parliament forces under 
Fairfax, and as such commanded lire right wing of the Parlia- 
mciitaiy army at the decisive battle of Nascby, 14th June 1645. 
from that time to his death C.’s history is the history of his 
country. After the king fell into the hands of Parliament, he 
crushed the in.surieclion of the Scots in favour of the King, at 
Preston Moor, lyih August 1648. After the execution of the 
King he was appointed lieutenant-general, and quickly and 
surely stamped out a rebellion in lieland. When the young 
prince, afterwards Charles II., landed in .‘^cotl.ind, C. .superseded 
Presbyterian and wavqnng Faiifax, marched into th.it countiv, 
and totally defeated the .Scotch under l.eslio at IXinbar, Sepleni- 
ber 3, 1650. 'I'he Koyalists h.aving inv.ided I'ngland, C. gained a 
final victory at Worcester, September ^, 1651. C. now found him¬ 
self at variance with the Rump, nliieh had become a mere clique 
of crotcheteers and t.alkeis, and dissolved it, 20th Ajiril 1653. lie 
summoned a new Parli.iment, hut was compelled to di.>solvc it 
also, .although not befoic it h.ad invested him with the title of Lord 
Protector. From thence to his death, although he icpc.itcdly sum¬ 
moned P.ailiamcnts, ho was really absolute ruler of Kngland; .and 
the country never was mote lespected and feared .abroad than dur¬ 
ing the Piotectoiship of C.; and although he uas never [lopular, 
and w.as in constant danger of assas,ni,itioii, even his enemies 
admitted the wisdom of hts dome.stic measures. After a brilliant 
but yet melancholy trim of solit.vry power, he died .Septembei 
3, 1655, on the amiiveisaiy of some of his greatest vit lories. 
In 1661 his remains were dragg.-d by brutal Royalists from their 
resting-place in Westniinstci .Mibey, and, along with those of 
Bradshaw and lieton, hanged at Tylmrn. For some time after 
his death C. was looked upon asafan.atic, tyiant, and hypocrite; 
but that shallow and ignoble hypothe.sis has been banished from 
historical litcraiuic by the itida--try and genius of Carlyle, lie 
now ranks .as perhap- the greatest and (circumstances considered) 
wisest ruler England has ever had. While his religion was 
emphatically a m.atter of the heart and soul, he w.as no bigot, as 
the manner in which he protected the Jews, and even the Uni¬ 
tarian Biddle, showed, fii Ins bnlli.int foir-ign policy there oc¬ 
curred peih.ajis only one mistake—his considering Spain, and not 
France, as the Roman Catholic power in Eiiiope most to be 
feaied. -See Cnilyle’s tb C.'sLnurs and St^'ccchcs, -lat'.h Elucida¬ 
tions, Guizot's llisloi}e di la Enolution a' An'Jeter re, and Gieen’s 
Short History of the Eniji'h J'.ojie (Lond. 1S75). 

Richard C.. eldest son of the preceding, was born at 
Huiilingdon, October 4, 1626. When his father became Loid 
Protector, he maile his son I'iist I.oid of Ti.ade and Navigation 
and Ch,ancellor of Oxfoid. Riehaid proved, however, a feeble, 
indolent, and self indulgent man; and when, on his father's 
death in 165S, he succeeded him as Lord Piotcctor, he was 
unable to contend against the factions that opposed him in Par¬ 
liament and in the army, and resigned his po.st seven months 
I after accepting it. lie went to the Continent, and retuined in 
• l63oJ when he .a-aiined the name of Claikc, and lived in retire- 
inept at Che.shunl. There he died in 1712. 

Cromwell, Thoiua.s, the real author of the great ecclesi¬ 
astical and political revolution accomplished iii the reign of Henry 
VIII., and. of whom it has been W'ell said that, ‘in the whole line 
of Ivnglish statesmen, there is no one of whom we would willingly 
know so much, no one of whom we really know so little,’ was 
bom about 1490 near London, and in humble circiimstanees, the 
popular story being that his father was a blacksmith at Putney. 
For a time he led a roving, adventurous life, was engaged when 
a mere boy in the service of the Marchioness of Dorset, and took 
part in the Itali.an war as a common soldier or ‘ruffian,’ as he 
described jiims' lf on one occasion to Crannier, obtaining, how¬ 
ever, a knovvle>Ige both of the language and of the politics of 
Italy. He next appears as a commercial agent to a Venetian 
merchant, and clerk to a factory .it Antwerp, and, probably after 
another visit to Italy, he lelumed to England about 1517. At 
; .ill events, l.c Is found about the beginning of the reign of Henry 
; VHI. is a ihriviti" wool merthant and scrivener in Middlc- 
I borough. C. now took an ac(4ve interest in political life, and 
became a incmber of the House of Commons. The turning- 
d point in his life, however, w.is his becoming the confidential 
S'- s'-rvant of WoUey, who employed, him in the unpopular work 
of suppressing some of the smaller monasteries, and traiioferring 
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their revenues to Ipswich and Oxford, C. stood by his master 
to the la.st, and chivalrously and successfully defended him 
against the bill of impeachment in the House of Commons. 
Owing, perhaps, to his suggestion that the King should sub¬ 
stitute his own supremacy in the Church for that of the Pope, 
Henry took him into favour, and made him his secretary and 
a privy councillor. He rose rapidly from post to post and from 
honour to honour, and when at length he was made I.oid 
Chamberlain and Earl of Essex, he was the most powerful 
subject and statesman in Great Britain. He had conceived a 
definite policy, and carried it relentlessly throu;jh. It was to 
rentier the King the centre of all authority in England, by re¬ 
ducing the Chinch, in tlic language of Mr Green {Shent History 
of the English ‘ to a mere department of the State, in 

which all authority should How fiom the sovereign alone, and 
in which his will should be the only law, his decision the only 
test of Irutli.’ C. did not succeed to the extent he intended, 
but still he was so far able to accomplish his intentions, that to 
this day the polity of the Church of England lemains substanti.ally 
the s.ainc as it was created by him. It will always be rcmcm- 
beicd to his ciedit that, although perhajis for )iurely jiolilical 
i icasons, he t'.ok a prominent part in establishing Reformation 
principles, lie had English Bibles placed in the churches, and 
had the youth of the nation taught the Creed, the Ten Com¬ 
mandments, and the Lord’s Prayer. IIis policy—particularly his 
maintaining a large ainiy of spies, his sending to the block every 
one that opposed his measures, and the resolute mannci in which 
lie put down nionasterie.s, securing for him the title of Malleus 
Monaehoruin -raised him up a host of enemies. Many com¬ 
plaints reg.iiding him weie presented to the King, who in the end 
dcscilcd C. foi promoting the marrt'ge with Anne of Cleves, to 
whom Hemy h.id t.iken a dislike. Ultoiialely C. wasairestcd 
and ihroiMi into prison, and being condemned on the charges of 
treason and nialveisatinn, was executed on Tower Hill, 2Slh 
July 1540. 

Cronstadt. See Kronstadt. 

Crook, a lengthening tube used in brass instruments, which 
enables them to be played with the same fingering in diffcient 
keys. 

Crook'ed Island, one of the Bahamas, 27 miles E. of the S. 
point of Long Island, fiom which it is separated by C. I. 
Passage. Area, about 80 sq. miles ; pop. between 600 and 700. 
Like most other islands of the gioup, it has a considerable 
rxjioit trade in salt. 

Crop, or Outcrop, is the jdacc where a stratum rises to the 
suiface of the ground. It corresponds to the rriaXr on a level 
aiea. See Dip and Strikb. 

Crop. In Scotl.and, the landlord has a Hypothec (q. v.) over 
the C. for the rent of the year of which it is the C. ; and the 
right continues in force so long as the C. remains in the tenant’s 
possession. 

Cropp'ing, a term of the agricultural law of Scotland indi¬ 
cating stipulated or implied conditions of fanning under a lease. 
What is called the clause of management is now generally inserted 
ill leases. It provides, among other things, for a variety or rota¬ 
tion of crops. This rotation varies according to the soil, climate, 
and other circumstance of the farm. Even in the absence of such 
a clause, there is an implied obligation on the tenant to cultivate 
according to the nilcs of good husbandry. By common law a 
tenant is restrained fiom such gross mismani^ement as will injure 
or overwork the soil. It is generally provided that white com 
i crops (/‘.A, crops which axe allowed to ripen) shall never be 
taken from the same land in immediate succession, and that a 
certain proportion shall be under turnips, or plain fallow, every 
year, and be sown to grass with the first com crop after turnips 
or fallow. The clause is generally enforced by penalty in case 
of contravention, as to which the law is, that the tenant is not 
entitled to pay the penalty and to infringe the clause. 

Oro'quet, perhaps a modification of the old game of Pall- 
mall, is a favourite lawn amusement of modern origin, played 
by any number of persons up to eight, either individually or on 
‘ sides.’ The ncces.sary implements of the game are wooden 
mallets, balls, also of wood, a pair of pegs,*and iron hoops or 
rings. The rings are arranged in a variety of Vays, a common 
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The object of the game is to drive the balls 
!! with the mallets through the rings outward, 

f I in the order shown in the diagram, and after 

‘ pegging’—»>., hitting the peg at the upper 
.. end—to return home in a corresponding 

order, taking ll>e rings on the olT-sidc. (Jn 
(\ pe?S'”g “f home-end, the player has 

1 fitushed, and winning is reckoned accord- 

1 ^ ing to the order in which this is accom- 

'• plished. The vai ions rules of this interesting 
and hcaUliful game are well laid down in 
, —‘ Jacques’ Laws and Rfgulations of tht Game 

rfr’^ n of^- 

A Cro'sier (Med. Lat. erocia, from crux, ‘ a 

Jj fx cross’), tlie pastoral staff of an arclibishoji, 

* surmounted by a cross, and so distinguished 
from that of a bishop, the head of wdiich is 
a crook. This distinction between the cross 
and the crook dates back to the l2th c. 
The C. is about 5 feet long, made of tin, 
hollow, genci ally gilt, and oltcn richly orna¬ 
mented. 

Croquit. Cross (I,at. crux, 'a pale or stake,’ ‘a 

cross’), two pieces of wood placed trans¬ 
versely, and anciently used in a mode of punishment which pro¬ 
bably aiose from the custom of fastening culprits or prisoners to 
tiees, and leaving them to die by hunger or by wild beasts. 
The Persians, Syrians, Phoenicians, Egyptians, and Carthagi¬ 
nians used this mode of capital punishment, which was at Rome, 

under the government of the kings, 
inflicted on persons of all condt- 
lions in life, but later only on 
■■H slaves and the vilest malefactors. 

According to Roman law, the suf- 
’'tec ferer was first scourged, and then 

at compelled to carry his C. to the 

Ijw HI place of execution, outside the town 

sentence had been 

WBPBSjKffjjwBBWirof passed. Here he was stiipped 

naked, and fastened to the C. by 
tying or nailing. The punishment 

abolislied in the time of Con- 
stantinc. Instances are on recoid 
I EI’H persons being taken down and 

IhIiK surviving after remaining some 

iKrIn String the reign 

of Louis XV. of France, several 
women (religious enthusiasts called 

Reliquary Cross from St I.oreuzo/"«7^"'^":f") voluntarily under- 
before Koine. went crucifixion as a part of their 

religious services. 

The C. was in form either simple or composite. The simple 
C. (crux simplex) was a mere stake on which the condemned 
was impaled (infixus), or on which he was fastened by the 
hands crossed above his head (ajfixus), A tree—hence Seneca’s 
phrase, infelix Hsuum, the ‘accursed tree’—was convenient for 
the purpose. There were several forms of the composite C. 
(crux compacta). The most common, the crux decussata —resem¬ 
bling the letter X, from dccussis, the number ten—is also called 
St Andrew’s C., implying that that saint was crucified on an 
instrument of this shape. Another form, the Tau-C. (c/rux 
immissa), was shaped hke the Greek letter iau or T, It is 
called St Anthony’s C., because it was said to have been em¬ 
broidered on that saint’s cope. A variety of this is the crux 
ansata C. with a handle—from ansa, ‘a handle.’ It bas a cirde 
at the head of the upright beam, is found on Assyrian and Egyp¬ 
tian sculptures, also among the Copts, Indians, and Persians, 
and is suppos^ to have been the symbol of a divinity, or an 
emblem of life. The most historically famous is the crux 
immissa or crux capitata —the Latin or High C.—which has the 
longer upright bcam,for stirpes, projecting above the cross-piece 
or patibuinm. This is held by tradition to be the form of C. 
on which Jesus Christ was crucified; the titulus, or accusation 
on whidt he sufifred, being placed above his head seems to con¬ 
firm this supposition; and a further confirmation is, that this C. 
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is repeatedly found on the coins and columns of Constantine the 
Great. ‘The Greek Church represents the instrument on which 
Jesus Christ was crucified as having the transverse beam laid 
across the middle of the upright one, both being equal. This 
shape is called the Greek C. ' 

The C. became an object of veneration to Christians after the 
crucifixion of Christ. 1 he early Christians multiplied models of 
it; and after Constantine's victory in 312 over Maxentius, through 
the influence, as he professed to believe, of the sign of the C. 
which he is said to have seen in the sky, it began to be set up in 
public places and on public buildings. Then also the custom of 
crossing, or making in the air willi the hand the sign of the 
C., began to prevail. It was not till the 6th c. lliat the bare em¬ 
blem of the C. was transformed into the image of the Crucifix 
(q. V.). * 

The festival of the ‘ Invention of the C.’ is held on the 3d of 
May, and that of the ‘ Elevation ’ on the I4lh of September. Tlie 
former commemorates the alleged finding of the true C., in the 
year 326, by the Empress Helena, mother of Constantine; the 
latter its rc-erection, in the year 628, at Jenisalein by the Em¬ 
peror llcraclius, after it had been carried away by the Persians. 

The C. has been deeply impre.ssed on all the cxteinal features 
of Christian civilisation. It has been extensively used as the 
ground-plan of churches. The plan of the Cathediai of St 
Mark, Venice, is a Greek C.; that of St Peter’s is a Latin C. 
(q. V.). Churches commonly exhibit the C. on their gable-cnda. 
It was early borne, as it still Is, in ecclesiastical processions; 
an enormous C. made of wood anil cardboard is carried in some 
of these processions at Rome, balanced in a waistband round 
the body of a man. The C. placed over the altar is called the 
Rood (q. V.), or My rood. 

As an ornament of Christian ait, the C. has exercised the 
ingenuity of artists in all ages. The Romanesque period in¬ 
dulged in great luxury in this respect, a wooden C. being over¬ 
laid with gold or silver, and ornamented with jewels, gems, 
pearls, enamelled representations, and filigree work. In the 
Gothic epoch, the C. had generally the ends of its four arms 
tiufoiled. Reliquaries of the most elaborate description were 
constantly made in the shape of a C. 

Tlie memorial C. h.as in all the ages of Christianity been a 
favourite mode of expressing regret for the dead. It is used for 
this purpose in all its shapes in places of interment. One form 
of it, the Norman C., is a Gothic turiet, either standing on the 
ground or elevated a few steps. Waltham C., near London, 
erected by Edward I. in memory of his Queen Eleanor, and 
tecently restored, with questionable taste, is a good specimen. 
The Runic C., said to be of Scandinavian origin, and named after 
the Runes (q. v.), in which its inscriptions are written, seems 
to have been frequently set up in memory of some hero of the 
state or of the Church—some king, warrior, or bishop. There 
were formerly many of these in the Island of Iona, but now 
only one remains—.St Martin’s, in the cathedral grounds. They 
were common in Ireland—.St Luke’s, which still stuids in the 
county of Louth, being of huge dimensions. 

The sanctuary or boundary C. marked off Church lands, and 
showed the people on their way to church where to kneel when 
they were entering sacred grounds. One of these latter is still 
to be seen on a field near the parish churcli of Killioman, Islay, 

T'he market-C. has left its name where it stood in many towns 
of England and Scotland. It is noticeable that in some towns 
of Ireland the market-place is called the diamond —prolMbly 
owing to its diagonals being a Greek C. Some of the most 
famous of English market-crosses, as at Salisbury, Chichester, 
Bristol, and Winchester, are designed with niches, and vaulted, 
leaving an open chamber. These crosses seem to have been 
used as preaching stations j notably St Paul’s C., London, of 
which we read os caily as the middle of the 13th c. The neigh¬ 
bouring cathedral, St Paul’s, is sunnounlcd by one of the largest 
constructed crosses in the world, a rival to that on St Peter’s at 
Rome. 

Cross, in heraldry, one of the honourable ordinaries, may be 
regarded as a combination of a fesse with a pale. It was usual 
for the Christian warriors in the crusades and for pilgrims to 
the Holy Land to wear it as nTadge. The varieties of the C. 
are vc^ numerous; but when the blaton is a simple St George’s 
C., it is always understood as meaning the honourable ordinary. 
There are two classes of the ornamental C.—those in which the 
extremities reach to the outer edge of the shield, and those which 
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are Couped (q. v \ See I jpsius, De Crttu; Grelser, De Cmce 
Ckrisii; and Lubke, E,i:itfttastical Art in Germany, &c., also 
Eng. trails. (T. C, Jack, Ediiib. 1873). 

Cross, Order of the, an ecclesiastical order of knighthood 
which arose in Palestine dining the crusades, as the hcthle- 
hemite Oixlor, but now has its chief scat in Bohemia, where 
Church dignitaries and profe-ssors of the University of Prague aie 
among its members. In the 13th c. the knights of this order 
became monks, and in 1328 were confirmed by Pope Gicgory 
IX. as a monastic community. They settled chiefly in Poland, 
Austria, Moravia, Sdcsia, and Bohemia. Their b.nlge is a C. of 
red satin, with a six-pointed star under it; hence they aic some- 
tinles called sUlhJeri or star-bearers. 

Gross, the Southern, a blight constellation of the southern 
hemisphere, consisting of four stars, the line joining two of ivli'ch 
points to the S. pole, foiming with the line Joining Ihe oilier 
two a very perfect C. Tlv* biigluest st.rr is iicaicst the pole, 
and is between the first and second magnitudes. 

Cross, Victoria, a British oider, institnled for eminent per¬ 
sonal valoui 111 1856, at the close of the Crimean War. A single 
act of valour may win this decoiation, and it i.s granted to a 
soldier of any rank, as in the cases of Lieutenant Maisham 
llavelock, son of the famous general .Sir Henry Havelock, at 
the battle of Cawnpore, and LieiitcnaiiU S.alkcld and Home, 
Sergeant Smith, and Bugler Hawthorne, at the blowiiig-in of 
the Cashineie Gate in 1S57, during the suppiession of the Indian 
Mutiny. The older i--. said to have been founded in imitation of 
the French C. of the Legion of Honour ; but it re.sembles the 
ancient English decoration of the pailially-cioated baron, called 
a Banneiet (q. v.). The badge is a bronze Maltese C., charged 
with the roy.al crown and lion crest, below which is in.-,ciibcd the 
motto, ‘ For Valour.’ On the clasp, from which the letter ‘ V ’ 
hooks the C., there are tw'o In.inclics of l.iurcl; and ilie ribhon 
is red for the army, blue for the navy. The pension acconip.iny- 
ing this dccoialion is /,’io a ycai. 

CroBS-Bill ill Chancery is a suit in Chancery instituted by 
a dcfeiiflant against ilic plaintiff 111 a pending suit, for the 
piirfiose of ui.ikmg a cl.dm or defence which cannot be made 
ill that suit. Sec icgarding Scotch law, CONJOINING OF Pro- 
CE.SsK.S. 

Cross'bill (/e.r/,?!, a genus of Conirostral [Insesscnal) birds, 
of the sub-family Loxtn.e, in which the mandibles of the bill 

aie hooked or cros.scd, and 
compressed at their tips. 'J he 
head is large,andthc bill strong. 
'I'licsc birds feed on the scctls 
of jiine-cones, and their bills 
arc well adapted for extracting 
the seeds and for crushing the 
cones. 1 he common C. 
\I.oxia cun'll the parrot 
C. (/i. pityfl^MttiUus), and the 
white-winged C. (Z.. leucofi- 
tern), occur in Biitain. 'I'he 
first species is common in 
CrossbilL Europe and in N. Amciiea, 

where the l.ist species is also 
found. The common species rarely breeds in Britain. 1 'hc nest 
is of grass and twigs and placed at the top of piiic-trecs. 

CrossTiow. See Ahbalkst, Archery. 

CrosB-Buns, Good-Friday cakes with a cross upon them, 
long popular in England, where they are hawked about the 
streets of 'rtiai.y towns with the cry, ‘ Hot cross-buns.’ 'I'he 
origin of this practice is not known ; it is perhaps a relic of a 
heathen custom adopted by the early Christian Church. 

Crosse, Andrew, an eminent electrician, was bom at Fyne 
Court, Bloomfield, Somersetshiie, June 17, 17S4. After studying 
at Oxford, he returned to liis family scat in 1S05, where he rlevoted 
himself to electricity. C. mademanv successful experiments re¬ 
garding the formation of crystals, and formed numerous artificial 
mincr.ils Ouough the agency of voltaic currents. He communi¬ 
cated his discoveries of thirty years’ labour to the British As-soci- 
tion in 1836, and was highly commended by many scientific men. 
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His most wonderful discovery was the apparent generation of 
certain ocari between the electrodes immersed in a highly caustic 
solution. For this he was charged with impiety, and was forced to 
defend himself. C. died July 6, 1855. His widow published a 
memoir of bis life and labours (1857). 

Cross-Examination. The following are, in England, the 
cliief rules affecting C.-E. Leading questions may be put; irie- 
levaut questions for the purpo.se of injuring the credibility of 
the witness are inadmissible; when not ]mt for this purpose, 
some latitude in questioning is usually allowed. The witness 
may be askeil if he has been guilty of a .spccilied crime, but he is 
not bound to answer. Sec Eviulnce. 

Croaaopo'dia, the name given to certain kinds of ivorm- 
markings or (rads occurring in the Silurian and otUei rocks, and 
forincily, but erroneously, described .is consisting of the boiiy or 
actual fossil of the worm itsell. C. Scedca of the Silurian locks 
is a good example of these appeaiancca, which aie siiinl.ar to 
those produced on modem coasts by maiinc woiiiis bun owing in 
or trailing acioss the sand. 

Cr 08 Sopteryg''idoe, a division of Ganoid (q. V.) fishes, so 
named lioiii the fin-rays of the pectoral and vential fins being 
urianged so as to form a fringe aroiiii'l a central lobe. The 
living Barramunda (q. v.), or Ccia/oi/ns of Au>lraban rivois, 
shows this anangcinent ol the fins ; whilst the l\'typltrui of tlic 
Hile, and the extinct genera Osleol'',''ii, Mrgalichlhys, Uolopiy- 
chius, &c., arc good fos-il illuslralioiis of the ‘ fi'inge-fiimcd ’ 
ganoids. 

Orotala'ria. See Hengae Hemp. 

Crotal'idm, a family of Vipemie sn.rKcs, represented by the 
Crotalus horrulns, or Uatllcsiirike (q. v.) of N. Amciica, and 
distinguished by llic presence of a deep pit on cadi side of tlie 
nose bdiiiid tlie nostiil. The liead is bro.ad and flat, scaly 
on, live Clown, and scutellate on its sides .nid on the nose. Tlic 
tectli are small; no teeth save the fangs existing in the upjier 
j.rw. Tlic belly is covered with bioad .shields. 'I’he tail may be 
provided with a rattle or with a spine. 

Cro'taphite, the name given by the older anatomists to the 
teinpoml muscle on tlie side of the lie.vl, from krotaphas, ‘the 
temple.’ 'I'he term was also applied to the temporal bones and 
aiteiies. 

Crotch, William, an English musician, born at Norwich 
in 1775. In 1797 lie obtained the degree of Doctor of Music at 
Oxioid, when he became Professor of Music, and in 1822 be¬ 
came I’riiicipal of the Royal Ac.ademy of Music. His anthems 
are Ins bext-kno«n compositions, but he wiote also for the 
organ and piano. He was the author also of some good theo¬ 
retical works. lie died 29lh December 1847. 

Crotchet. See Music. 

Cro'to, or Cro'ton. See Cotrone. 

Croton, a genus of Euphorbiaccous plants. The seeds of 
C. Ttglium yield Cioton Oil (q. v.). 'I'he seeds of C. Pavana 
and C. Polyandrum are also purgative. Most of tlie species are 
aromatic. Among these may be ranked C. Eleutheria, of the 
island of Eleuthera, one of the Bahamas, which yields cascarilla 
bark. The Kau de Mantes, a spiiituous liquor, i.s made from 
C. bahamiferum of the 'W. Indies, and is used in irregular men¬ 
struation. C. lacciferum and C. Draco yield a resin used in 
varnish-making. Other aromatic, fragrant, and balsmnic species 
arc found in the 'W. Indies, the Cape of Good Hope, &c. ITie 
aromatic tonic Malanibo bark, or M alias bark, is the produce of 
C. Malambo, and is used in Columbia as a remedy in diarrhoea, 
as a vermifuge, &c. See also Copalche Bark. 

Croton Oil is expressed from the seeds of Croton Tiglium 
(see Croton), is viscid, of a yellowi.sh-brown colour, an acrid 
taste, and a nauseous odour. It is an exceedingly powerful 
purgative. Dose, one-third to one drop. Externally it is u.scd 
as a liniment, one of C. O. to seven of olive oil, or some other 
oil, and produces pustules on the skin. It is good for counter- 
irritation, as in internal inflammations. 

Crotoph'Bga (Gr. ‘tick-eaters'), a genus pf .Scansorial birds^ 
known as the Anis or sub-family Crotophagince, the typical genus 
C. being confined to S. America, and possessii?g a much-coin- 
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pressed bill, with the edge of the upper mandible sharply keeled, 
C. ant, or the Savannali blackbird, is a familiar speeies, and 
is found in the \V. Indies, feeding on insects such as ticks, 
&c., which it picks out of the hides of horses or cattle. 

Croup is an inflammatory aflection of the windpipe, accom* 
panied by the formation of a membranous exudation on the 
mucous surfaces attacked, 't he symptoms at first arc those of 
a common cold, but they soon become alarming. The patient, 
generally in the night-time, awakens with a sense of suffoca¬ 
tion—with a peculiar cough, called by physicians 'brassy.' 
'llie breathing is quick, and there is a peculiar crowing noise 
ns the air enters the lungs. There arc occasional spasms of 
the muscles of the windpipe. C. is always worst during the 
night. The suflerer is very restless, and is frequently seen teaiing 
at his mouth or throat as if to clear the windpipe of the obstruc¬ 
tion causing impending siifl'ocatioii. If relief be not obtained in 
the course of a d.ay or tsvo, death ensues from exhaustion, suffo¬ 
cation, or convulsions. C. is sjiccially a disease of infancy, being 
most frequent during the second year. It is rare after five 

yc. irs of age, and is more coniiiion among boys than gills. It 
occurs chiefly in cold, damp clim.ales, and is very talal : oiic-half 
of those .alt.rdvcd the, and gencr.illy within two or three days. The 
proper Ireaiment is to give emetics and purgatives at the outset, 
to apply hot sjiougcs to the throat, to kci'ii the child warm in 

bed, and to allow it to inhale moist waim air. lu extreme 
cases Tracheotomy (q. v.) sometimes docs good. 

Crow [Con’nc), a genus of In-essoies belonging to the sub¬ 
order Coniioslrcs (cp v.). The tuie crow--, forming the .sub-family 

Co/T'iiitr, are known by their 
svant of toothed processes at 
the tip of the upper mandible, 
the ridge of which is curved, 
by the long and rounded wings, 
by the scaly laisi, and by the 
two latcr.al toes being of equal 
size. Of the British crows, the 
Raven (q. v.) {Corz’iis cos ax), 
the common carrion C. (C. 
forone), the rook (C. frusiile- 
guf), .Old jackdaw (C. monc- 
liuld) arc the best known. The 
IlnodrUCrow Roy.stim or hooded C. {C. 

CO! mx) IS another species found 
ill Britain. V.iriatioiis in colour between these forms constitute 
the chief grounds of specific distinction. Other species of mows 
are the N. Ameiican C. [C. /imericanus), the fishing C. (C. ossi- 
fragns) of the United States, the jabbering C. (C. yamaicensis) 
of Jamaica, the smaller ebony C. of Ceylon, or Indian C. (C. 
splendms), &c. The Choughs (q, v.) aio neaily lelated to the 
crows, but are usually included in a separate sub family O\rrho- 
coracints). The Alpine C. (Pytrkocorax alpinus) is one of the 
latter birds. 

CrowTjerry, or Crakeljerry (Fntpctnini), a genus of dwarf, 
creeping, heath-like .shrubs, belonging to the natural order Esnpet- 
racfa, found in high latitudes, and on high, bleak moorlands and 
mountains in Scotland, the N. of ICngland, and similar parts of 
Europe and America. 'I be name is, however, generally applied 
to E. nigrum —the black berries of which are eaten by game¬ 
birds and also by crows, who in regions where this berry is com¬ 
mon leave the fields and resort to the hillsides to live on it till 
harvesl-tinje : hence the name C. Its berries are eaten by the 
Highlanders, the Russian peasants, and by the Greenlanders 
mixed with train-oil. Boiled in alum, they yield a purple dye, 
and arc used by the Laplanders for dyeing sable and otter skins 
black. E. ruh-usn, of the vicinity of Cape Horn, has edible red 
berries. The Portuguese Camariaheira (Corema alba) is closely 
allied to Empetrum, and is used in the preparation of an acidu¬ 
lous liquor used as a drink in fevers. By some authors it is de¬ 
scribed as Empctrttm lusitanicum. 

Orow'foot. See Ranunculus. 

CrowTand, or Croyland, an ancient town in the ' Fens ’ of 
Lincolnshire, i)8 miles S.S.W. of Lincoln. It consists of four 
streets separated by watercourses with willows on their margin, 
and connected by a triangular bridge of three segments of a 
circle springing from three pit-irs^dtut meeting in a point, across 


the Welland, the Nen, and a lar^e drain called the Cat water. 

It is supposed to be as old as tlic lime of Edward II. C. has also 
the ruins of an abbey .said to have been (bunded in tlie 8th c. 

It was frequently destroyed and as frequently rebuilt, and part 
of it is still used as the parish church. Ingulpbus was .one of 
its abbots. Pop. (1871) 2459. 

Crown, an ornament worn on the head as a symbol of regal 
or imperial station and dignity. In its derivation the modern C, 
conics from the corona which, among the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, was bestowed as an honorary reward to victors in 
athletics and public games ; but in its ital .significance it repre¬ 
sents the diadem or circlet which was worn by Oriental and 
early Roman kings. Crowns mentioned in 'Scripture were 
wieaths similar in naluie and siguification tp the honorary 
Clowns of the ancient Rom.aus. Originally crowns were plaited 
or twisted of grass, leavc.s, twigs, flowers, or other incxi>en- 
sive materials ; but gradually they bcg.an, for certain purposes, 
to be made of piccious metals and stones, and some of them 
were of very great value. Among the Romans, who bestowed 
Clowns with a veiy lavish hand, the classes and varieties of 
such decoiations were very numerous. Crowns of various 
descriptions and niateii.ds weic conferied for distinguished 
conduct or scivice in militaiy or naval undertakings; of which 
type the corona triumphalis may he noted as an example. This 
was bestowed on a victorious general to whom a public triunijih 
was decreed, and consisted, fust, of a wrc.ilh of laurel or 
bay leaves; second, a golden C., presented by the aimy which 
he had led to glory; and third, another C. of gold contributed 
by the various provinces. Euiblematieal ciowiis were worn by 
.special cla 5 se.s, as, for example, the piicsts; and on particular 
occasions, such as funerals, weddings, and social festivities. 'I'he 
radiated C., which was originally reserved for deities and deified 
mortals, was adojited by several of the Roman emperors, Nero 
having been the fir.st to use it as an imperial badge. 

The crowns of iiioiiarchs at the present day are called closed 
crown.s, because the di.rdem or circlet is oveiaichcd by a scries 
of bands or arches, and th* use of closed crowns is exclusively 
reserved to ceitain members of rcigiiitig houses. 'I'he fii.st 
monarch who adopted the closed C. was Chailemagnc, and Ins 
example was gradually followed by European rulers till tlie 
fashion became geneial. In England, the closed or arched C. 
was not introduced till the accession to the thioiic of Henry 'V,, 
who had made for liimsell a simple C. with two arches. 
Since that period the royal C. of England has undcigone many 
changes. That of Her M.njesly Queen Victoria has two arches, 
which rise almost peipencUculaily from behind the four crosses 
pat^cs which heighten the circlet. Set alternately wkh the 
crosses arc four llcurs-de-lys, and siinnounting the whole at the 
intersection of the arches aie a mound and a cioss patce. The 
cap is of purple velvet lined with ermine, and the whole C. is 
richly studded with peail.s, diamonds, and other precious stones. 
The crosses on the C. point to the title, ‘ Defender of the Faith,’ 
and the flciirs-de-lys are relics of the English claim to lh« sove- 
leignty of France. The state C. differs from the preceding mainly 
in superior richness. The famous iron C. of Lombardy, now*[>rc- 
served in the Imperial Schalikaiunicr at Vienna, was originally 
all gold, but ill the 6lh c. it was strengthened with a ring of iron 
made ‘ of a nail of the Cioss,’ whence it recciveil Us appellation. 
The signification of the triple C. or tiar.i of the Pope has been 
variously explained, but the couimouly received interpretation 
is that it indicated the soveieign pontiff’s threefold royalty- 
spiritual over souls, temporal over the stales of the Church, and 
mixed over all kings. The Vatican treasury contains several 
tiaras which have been prescntetl to the reigning Pope at various 
periods, the latest being one given to Pius IX. in 1855 by Queen 
Isabella of Spain, which w'cighs 3 Ib.s. and cost;^l2,ooo. 

The Prince of Wales, a.s heirappareut to the Brflisb throne, 
has a coronet closed with only one arch, surmounted with a mound 
and cross. Other mcmbeis of the royal family, dukes, mar¬ 
quises, earls, viscounts, and barons, have open coronets, which 
are heightened for their various gr-ades according to strict her¬ 
aldic order. The charges of heraldry arc mostly varieties and 
modifications of ancient crowiij. Sec Mitre. 

Crown Agent is the agent or solicitor in Scotland who, 
under the Lord Advocate, takes charge of criminal proceeding* 
The appointment lies with the 1 ,ord Advocate for the time, and 
is not held ad -. ttam aut culpam. 
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Crown Debts. By English law, debts due to the crown have 
a preference over all debts due to a subject. They are recover¬ 
able by a summary process, called an Extent (q. v.). In Scot¬ 
land this rule only holds with r^ard to personal or movable 
property ; and in a competition al&ling heritage the crown has 
no privilege. The crown privilege is, however, good against the 
I landlord's Hypothec (q. v.). It is also effectual against merc.in- 
tile sequestration; consMiicntly a discharge under the Scotch 
Bankruptcy Act is not eflMtual against a crown debt 

Crown Imperial. See Fritillary. 

Crown Xianda. Under various statutes all grants or leases 
exceeding thirty-one years of lands belonging to the crown are 
void. The superintendence of C. I., is now vested in the Com¬ 
missioners of VVoods, Forests, and Land Revenues (q. v.). 

Crown Point, a fort famous in the French, Indian, and 
Revolutionary wars, stands on the \V. side of Lake Champlain, 
and on the long narrow re.aeh of the upper or soiithein end of 
the lake. Along with Ticondcroga, it guarded the pass of the 
great military route between New Yoik and Montreal wliith 
nature has maile by the Hudson River and Lake Champlain. 
It was taken from the English in 1775 by Ethan Allen, and is 
now a niin. The village of C. P. is loo miles N. of Albany. 
Pop. of township about 2500. 

Crown Solicitor is the solicitor to the Treasury who in 
slate prosecutions m England acts for the crown. In Ireland a 
C. S. is attached to each circuit. His duties are analogous to 
tliose of the Procurator-Fiscal (q. v.) and Crown Agent (q. v.) in 
Scotland. See Pro.sfcutor, Pbost.cutio.v. 

Crow-Stone. See Corrik Steps. 

Oroy'don (Fr. Croif liuttf, ‘chalk hill,’ fiom its situation on 
the edge of the Th.am'’s chalk basin), a town of Surrey, on the 
larndon and Brighton Railway, 10 miles .S W. of Greenwich. 
There are several railway stations at C., of which the principal 
are tlie East, West, and New C. Its main street extends along 
the London and Brighton road for more than a mile and a 
quarter, and is fl.inked on both sides with respectable shops 
and .several h.indsome buildings. The fine old p.aiish church 
was entirely destroyed by fine in 1807, with the exception of 
the tower; but it has since been to a certain extent restored. 
It has .seveial other good Gothic churches, a large new public 
hall, and numerous mansions and villas in the neighbourhood. 
The chief tiade is in corn and butter. Two annual fains are 
liold—tlic one on July S, the other on October 2. Pop. (1871) 
.' 55 . 65 *. 

Crozet' Islands, an uninhabited volcanic group in the 
Indian Ocean, 385 miles S.W. by \V. of the Cape of Good 
Hope. The western extremity of the largest (Possession Island) 
IS in lat. 46° 22' S. and long. 51° 30' E. Area about 200 sq. 
miles« 

Orozoph'ora, a genus of annual or perenniui low-growing 
plants (natural order Euphorbiacea), found in tropical ancf North¬ 
ern Africa, and extending as far as India. C. timtoria, a n.itive 
of the Mediterranean countries, is cultivated for tlie sake of the 
dye called Turnsole, which is obtained from it by grinding the 
plants (little herbs seldom more than a foot high) to a pulp in a 
mill, when they yield about half their weight of a dark-green 
juice, which becomes purple by exposure to the air or under the 
influence of ammonia. It i.s chiefly exported to Holland, and is 
prepared for exportalion by soaking coaise linen rags or sacking 
with it, the rags being previously washed clean. After soaking 
they are allowed to dry, and are exposed to the influence of 
ammonia by bting suspended over heaps of stable manure. They 
are then packe.i in sach.s, and ready for shipping to Holland. 
Not much is known of the use the Dutch put the dye to, but it 
is supposed to be cliiefly employed as a colouring matter for 
cheese, and perhaps confectionery, wine, &c. (Black in Trtas. 
oj Botany's. It has been confounded with Litmus (q. v.). 

Oru'oian or Oerman Carp [Cyprinus earassius), a species 
of Cypnnidte (q. v.) or Carps (q?v.), possessing no tentacles or 
barbules at the mouth, and a square tail. This fish inhabits lakes 
and rivers of N Fiimpe and Asia. It has been found in the 
1 names. Its flrsh is palatable. 
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Gru'oibles arc vessels employed in fusing metals, glass, &c. 
They are made of refractory material s, and ai« 
generally of a conical shape. The substances 
used in their composition are various-pla¬ 
tinum, fireclay, a mixture of graphite and 
fireclay (Plumbago C.), porcelain, iron, &C. 

OruoifersB, a natural order of Dicoty. 

Icdonous herbaceous plants (rarely shrubs), 
belonging to the subdivision Thaiamifloret, 
so called because the four petals are placed in 
the form of a cross ('cross-bearing'). Wi th the 
exception of a few plants of the natural older 
Capparidaee<x, this is the only order having 
tetradynamous stamens (i.e., four long and 
two short). About 1730 species and over 205 genera, distributed 
chiefly in temperate climates, are known; a large number inhabit 
high latitudes, and a few are found in the tropics, chiefly on the 
side of mountains. Cheiranthus (‘ wallflower’), Arabis, Mesperis 
(' Dame’s violet,’ q. v.), Capsella (‘ shepherd’s purse'), Teesdalta, 
kc., are examples. Antiscorbutic and pungent properties, fre¬ 
quently combined with acridity, characterise this order. The 
seeds generally contain a pungent fixed oil. Many of them con¬ 
tain sulphur, and the watercress contains iodine (Mulder). 1 'he 
order comprises many of our most common culinary vegetables, 
but not a single poisonous plant. All the plants popularly 
known as Cress (q. v.). Kale (see BrassICA), Mustard (q. v), 
&c., belong to this order. Woad {/satis tinctersa), which yields 
the blue dye willi which it is said tlie ancient Britons stained 
their skins, and /. indi^oftta, used in China in place of indigo, 
w-illflower, stock {Moitbiola), candytuft (Iberis), honesty {Lun- 
aria biennis), and other favourite garden flowers, arc also mem¬ 
bers of this order. It has various subdivisions, according to the 
nature of the fruit and the w.sy the embryo is folded. 

Cru'ciflx (T.at. ernx, crucis, and figo, 'I fix’) is a figure of 
Clirist on the cross. It was several centuries till Christian art 
chose to represent Christ in this way as a suffering Saviour ; its 
aim at first being to inspire faith more than pity, by reminding 
men of his having died for them, without reference to the agonies 
of his de.ath. The earliest existing crucifixes arcsupjiosed to be¬ 
long to the 9th c. ; the first mention of them is perliaps in the 
writings of Gregory, Bishop of Tours (544-595). For the same 
reason, in some of tlie earliest Christ i.s represented as erect and 
robed, with no nails, wounds, or crown of thorns, and without 
any sign of pain. Besides the figure of Christ, there are also 
usually a number of minor figures on the C. 'I’he ends of the 
transverse lieam of the cross are occupied with figures of the 
Virgin and St John, or of the sun and moon ; at the upper end 
is the hand of the Father blessing Christ or holding a wreath; at 
the foot is the serpent and a skull; or the four ends are occupied 
by the attributes of the four Evangelists, &c. See The History 
of Our I.ord, by Mrs Jameson and Lady Eastlake. 

Cru'deii., Alexander, to whose labours British divines are 
much indebted, was born at Aberdeen, 31st May 1700. He was 
educated at Marischal College in that city, and hut fora tendency 
to insanity, would have entered the Church. In 1722 he went 
to London, where he wa.s, in succession, a private tutor, a book¬ 
seller, and a corrector for the press. In 1737 appeared the work 
willi which his name will always be associated, his Complete 
Coneordante of (he Holy Scriptures of the Old and Nem Testament, 
whicli stands still the first of its kind. Many editions have been 
published, that of Chalmers being still the most popular. C. 
was freijuently deranged, and on one occasion he was confined 
in a private lunatic asylum, where, according to his own state¬ 
ments, he was harshly treated. His delusion that be was divinely 
commissioned to reform the people resulted in his taking Ut 
himself the title of ‘Alexander the Corrector.’ He was, how¬ 
ever, a virtuous and benevolent man. C. died at Islington, 
November l, 1770. 

Cniik'shank, George, an eminent caricaturist, was bom 
in London, September 27, 1792. llis artistic powers showed 
themselves at an early age, and after the death of his father, 
who was a native of Aberdeenshire, he began to illustrate books 
for children. He subsequently illustrated two .satirical publica¬ 
tions, The Scourge and The Meteor, while his illustrations of the 
political squibs of the late William Hone attracted much atten¬ 
tion. Turning to worthier and more ambitious work, he illus- 
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trated vaiiuus lioijks of .liclioii, incJuUing some by iyickeiis, such 
as Olwer Twist, and produced pieces like The Bottle (eight large 
plates), depicting the vice of intemperance, of wtiich he was a 
vigorous assailant, being personally a total abstainer. He at¬ 
tained the highest success as an illustrator, and a position not 
unlike that held by Hogarth as a teacher of morality by means of 
satirical sketches. C. in his later years turned his nttentirm to 
oil-painting. Among his best paintings are ‘Tam o’ Slianter,’ 
* Dwlurbing a Congregation ’ (painted for the late Prince Con- 
sort), and ‘The Worship of Bacchus.’ lie died ist h'ebniary 
1S78. C. was a man of great physical vigour, and in his character 
artistic genius was seen in beautiful alliance with simplicity of 
heart and genuine benevolence. 

Crui'aor (Dut. iruisen, 'to move crosswise,’ from kruis, ‘a 
cross’), a Goveinment ship chiclly employed in watching an 
enemy or pirates. 


Cruithne, Cruithneach (I.at. Crutheni), the name given 
by Irish wiiters to that brnncli of the Celtic race which, at 
the dawn of history, inhabited both the N. of Ireland and the 
N. of .Scotland, and which by the Latin chroniclers is deno- 
iiiiiiated rktt. No satisfactory explanation of the meaning of 
the term has yet been given, and it i.s needless to refer to 
the various f.ibies which bring the C. from distant countries— 
some of them to Ireland, thence to Scotland, while others re¬ 
verse the piocess. But it deserves notice that almost all these 
accounts represent them as soldiers from a distance, who ob¬ 
tained wives from the Irish, and whose children consequently 
spoke the Irish language ; and this probably represents the fact 
of their being intruders on some older branch of Celts, settling 
among them and intermarrying with them. It appears that as 
far back as history goes the C. possessed Ulster and a portion 
of Meath, while at the .same time they held the whole N. of 
Scotland—then known as Alba, the name Scotia being applied 
to Ireland, or Erin. The Pictish Chronule, written in the Ilth 
c., says that Cruithne, the son of Cirge, had seven sons—Fib, 
Fidach, FodU, Fortren, Cait, Ce, Circin—and that they divided 
Alba into seven portions. This means that the territory 
occupied by the C. consisted of seven provinces bearing 
the above names. Fib represents Fife ; Foitren, the western 
parts of Perthshire ; I'odla, Athole, wiitten of old At-fodla ; 
Circin, in cld writings, Magh-circin, now Mearns ; Cait, Caith¬ 
ness. The remaining two have not been hitherto identified ; but 
Dalkeith, in Celtic, Vatl-Ci, ‘ the portion or field of Ce,’ may re¬ 
present one of them, while Fidach must meantime be left land¬ 
less. The Scots, another Celtic branch, encroached on the C. 
in Ireland, and in the beginning of the 6th c. established 
themselves in Argyleshire, eventually extending their sway over 
the whole kingdom, to whicli they gave their own name of 
Scotland; but, as tlic name Piets is much better known than 
that of C., the circumstances of this change of name and dy¬ 
nasty, as far as they can be known, will be given under that 
heading. 'I'he only thing necessary to state here is, tlial the com¬ 
mon idea of the extinction of the Piets, or C., by the Scots, is 
altogether a fable. Tlie King of the Scots, Kenneth M‘Alpine, 
obtained in the qih c. the tlironc of Northern Pictland {Cruith- 
netuatSh) by inheritance. Through the aid of its inhabitants he 
siiiidued other portions of the kingdom, and united Scotland, 
as it finally came to be called, under one head. The C. or 
Piets represent the old Caledonians, who so long and so manfully 
resisted the Romans. A remnant of tbeir de.scendants, it can¬ 
not be doubted, still occuiiy the ancestral mountains. 

For a full account of the early history of Scotland see 
Skene’* various writings on the subject, particularly his introduc¬ 
tion to the Chronicles of the Piets and Scots and his Celtic Scot¬ 
land (ist vol. Edinb. 1876), a work which entitles him to be 
regarded as the greatest authority on the Celtic antiquities of 
Scotland. 

Oruive (perhaps connected with the Old Swed. kruUd), the 
Scottish name for a trap, consisting of a sparred chamber or en¬ 
closure placed in a dike or dam across a river, for catching 
salmon. Last century cruives were common in the salmon-fidiing 
rivers of Scotland, 'llieir use in Great Britain is now illcgaC 
See Salmon Fishino. 

Oru'orine, the colouring matter of the blood. The name 
usually etiiployifd is llmmoglubin (q. v.). 


Crura, a teim used in anatomy to designate the roots or ped¬ 
uncles or supports of any structure. Thus we have the C. certbri, 
or peduncles of the brain, the C, cercbelh, or peduncles of the cere¬ 
bellum, the C. of the dl.iphragm, the C. of the corpora cavernosa 
of the penis, &c. , &c. ' 

Crurse'us. The great muscle in front of the thigh, which ex¬ 
tends the leg on the knee-joint, called the (juadneeps extensor, is 
a large lleshy mass which covers the front and sides of the femur, 
and is usually divided by anatomists into four parts : (l) One 
occupying the middle of the thigh, the rectus fermoris; (2) one 
portion occupying the outer side of ihe iemur, vastus externus; 
(3) a third portion covering the inner aspect of the femur, vastus 
tnternus; and (4) the rem.aiiider covering the middle of the femur, 
between the two last named—the C. ^ 

Crusades' (Fr. croisades, from croix, I.at. cnex, ‘a cross’) were 
the military expeditions of European nations during the l ith, 12th, 
and I3lh centuries to vindicate the right of Christian pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, and latterly to seize and liold Jerusalem against the 
'i'urlcs. From tlie capture of Jcru.salem by Omar in A.D. 637 till the 
reign of llakcm, the third Fatimite (Jalif, the Christian inhabitants 
and pilgrims merely paid a tax to the Mohammedan governor— 
Harun al Rashid having delivered the city keys to Charlemagne, 
llakcm, however, jicrsecuted the Christians, and mutilated the 
rock ot the Sepulchre and the Church of the Resurrection. As- 
the Catholic Churcli commuted penances for pilgrimages, many 
Europeans of all classes continued to encounter the risks of travel 
and persecution. This the excitement of the year 1000 favoured. 
After tlie capture of Jerusalem by the Turk Togiil Beg in 1076, 
pilgrims were systematically pUindeied and insulted, but it was 
not till tlie Tuiks seriously Uireatencd the Byzantine Empire that 
a crusade was formally proposed. Gicgory VII. had seen in 
this only an opportunity for extending the Papal power, but 
Urban II. was lOUsed by the Ficnch heiniit, Peter of Picardy, 
into real enthusiasm, and at the geneial Council of Cleiniont 
(November 1095) invoked VVestcin JCinope to defend tlie Holy 
Land. First Crusade, —In March 109O popular expeditions, 
without discipline or equipment, began to beg and plunder their 
way to Jerusalem. The first, led by a Burgundian, Gualticr 
Sans-Avoir (Walter the Peniiylcssi, was destroyed in Bulgaria; 
the second, under Peter the Hermit, was cut to pieces on the 
plain of Nice by the forces of the Sultan of Rflni ; (he third, 
consisting of Geiman peasants, led by a monk, Godcsclial, per¬ 
ished before Eclgiade thiough the treachery of tlie Hungarian 
king; the fourth, amounting probal'ly to 200,000 persons, after 
massacring the Jews in Mainz and other episcopal cities, was ex- 
teiminated by the Uiing.iiian army. Tlie military crusq^e of 
1096 divided itself into four expeditions, organi.sed by the nobles 
without the help of any monaich. The first division, from the 
Rhine and N. Germany, was led by Godfrey de Bouillon, Due 
de Brabant, and his brothers Eustace and Baldwin ; the second, 
from Central France, Normandy, and Britain, was led liy Ilitgli, 
Comte de Vermandois, Stephen, Comte de Chartres, Robert, 
Due de Normandy, Robert, Comte de Flanders, and Eustace, 
Comte de Boulogne; the third, fiom S. Italy, was led by Prince 
Bohemond of Taieiito and liis cousin Tancred ; tlie fourth, con¬ 
sisting of Provencals, .Spaniards, and Ixinibards, was led by Ray¬ 
mond, Comte de Toulouse.witli whom was Adhcii-ar, the Pope’s 
legate. After collisions between these armies and the Greeks of 
the Eastern Empire, and much fighting and intriguing at Con¬ 
stantinople, the Emperor Alexius obtained an oath ol fealty from 
a majority of the leaders, and added a small contingent to their 
forces. On 2olh June 1007 the ciusadeis captured Nictea, and 
at Dorylaeum decisively defeated Solyman, Sultan of Rftm. 
While the main body crossed the 'Paunts, Tancred and Baldwin 
penetrated Cilicia. The unjust claim of the latter to the capture 
of Tarsus led to his deseition of the general crtiSAdc and bit 
Armenian expedition, which resulted in the cstablishmehl of Ihe 
principality of Edessa. The crusaders took Antioch, 3d June 
1098, out were besieged there by a host of Persian Turks under 
Kerboga, whom they defeated mainly through tlie enthusiasm 
which the clever imposture of the Marseille priest, Peter Barthe* 
Icmy, had excited. Bohemond liecame ruler of the new Christian 
principality of Antioch. Greaiiy reduced by famine and pesti¬ 
lence which visited them at Antioch, the army, led by God¬ 
frey, Raymond, &c., in 1099 marched S. to Jerusalem, now in 
the hands of the Fatimite Calif of Egimt. In spite of the gal¬ 
lant defence of Islahar, the crusaders, after a siege of five weeks, 
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entered the Holy City, and massacred the Mussulman and Jewish 
inhabitants. On the 23d July 1099 the Latin kingdom of Jeru¬ 
salem was founded, Godfrey of Bouillon becoming king under 
the title of Advocate or Defender of the Tomb of Christ. By 
Godfrey’s victory at Ascalon (t2tli August 1099), by the energy 
of his successor, Baldwin I., in reducing Acre (1104), &c., and 
in founding the county of Tripoli (1109), and by reinforcements 
fiom Kurope, the new kingdom was strengthcneil and extended. 
(See Bouillon, Godfrey Second Crusade, piovoked 

by the rcconqucst of F.dessa by the Emir of Mosul in 1144. was 
preached by St Bernard (q. v.), under the auspices of I’ope 
Jsugenius 111 ., .and undertaken by Louis VII. of Fiance and the 
Emperor Konrad III. After the German army had been almost 
entirely destroyed by the Sultan of Iconiiim, Louis, who had 
Ircen detained at Const.aniinojde by the tieacheiiiUi M.anuel, 
joined the Emperor, and both re.aclicd Antioch with a fiagmeiit 
of their original forces. An aboitive attack on Damascus in 
1149 was the only fruit of this crusade. 'I'hc conquests of Nour- 
cddin, Sultan of Damascus, tlic blunders of the weak Alineric 
(who succeeded Baldwin llf. at Jerusalem) m meddling with 
the affairs of Egypt, .and the dissensions which the election of 
Guy cle Lusign.in as king excited, piepared the way for the sud¬ 
den rise of Salad.n, who cruahcil the Cliiistian army at Tiben.as 
in 1187, seired Jetusalem, put Antioch under tribute, but failed 
to reduce Tyre, which Konrad of Montferrat defended. This 
led to the i'hird Crusade, maiked by the first imposition by 
European nionarchs of the S.iladine tithe on rents and mov¬ 
ables. The siege of Acre beg.an in 1189 : in 1190 the Emperor 
Fiiediich Baibarossa led hi, airny' to Cilicia, where he died; 
the Duke of Swabia proceeding to Acre, which was regained in 
1191, on the ariival of Philippe Auguste and Kichard Cceur dc 
Lion. Thilippe having returned home, Kichatd won the victory 
of Azotus, anil captured Jaffa and Cte.sarca; but when, in 1192, 
Jerusalem was reached, the cnisade was suddenly abandoned, 
Saladin agieeing to le.ive the coast-fortresses in the liands of the 
Chtistiaii.s, and to give pilgiims fiec access to the Holy Sepul¬ 
chre. This truce- expiring, and the crusade piodaiined by Pope 
Ceiesfin III. failing to pl.rec Almerie of Liisigiian in possession 
of the Holy City, Pope Imiocent III., seconded by the pre.acli- 
ing of the Eiench priest Eoulques, set in motion the Fcuith 
Crusade in 1200. Its Icadeis, the M.aiqnis Boniface of Mont- 
(cirat and the Comtes de Elander' and Blois, arr.mged for the 
fran.sport of their troops by the Venetian fle-et, and joined the 
DiOge Dandolo in .storming J^aia, a city sulijcct’to Hungary. 
This having placed the crusaders in opposition to the wishes of 
the Pope, they agiced to espouse the cause of Alexius, son of 
the deposed Isaac Angelas, who promised that, if succe.ssful 
against his usurping uncle Alexius, he would unite the Eastern 
and Western Chuichcs and assist the crusade. After the 
donhle siege of Constantinople (t203-5), which resulted first in 
the restoration of Isaac, next in the iisuipation of Dnca,s Mur- 
zuphlo.s and the murder of Alexius, l.astly in the coronation of 
BaldTvin, Comte de Fl.andors, as first Latin Emperor of the East, 
and the division of the empire between Venice and the barons, 
nothing further was heard of this cruiade. Montferrat obtained 
M.acedonia and the republic of Venice, Crete and ihiee eighths 
of the Asiatic provinces.— 'J'he Fifth Crusade, to assist Jean de 
Brienne, titular King of Jerusalem, against the Sull.an Saphadin, 
who bad succeeded to Saladin’s power, was agreed to at the 
Lateran Council of 1216, called by Innocent III. The prelimi¬ 
nary campaign of Louis of Hungary came to nothing, and 
although the Germans under the Duke of Austiia, assisted by 
the French following of Comtes Nevers and La Marche, and the 
English under the Earl of Salisbuiy, in 1219 took Damietta 
after a siege of .seventeen months, the folly of Cardinal Pela- 
gius and tl;e religious orders in declining the proffered cession 
of Jerusalem, led m 1229 to the disastrous advance on Cairo. 
In 1228 the Emperor Friedrich II. (q. v.) obtained a ten years' 
treaty, guaranteeing the occupation of Bethlehem, Nazareth, 
&c., and free access to the Holy City, where he was liinr- 
self crowned despite the protest of the Patriarch. In 1238, 
the Chiistkans having been driven out of Jermsaleni, two di.s- 
tinct expeditions were org.auiscd, together known as the StW/h 
Crusade; the first, consisting of French knights led by Thibaud 
of Champagne and the Comte dc Bretagne, was victorious at 
Ascalon, but routed at Gaza; the second, arranged at the 
Council of Northampton, was headed by Richard Earl of Corn¬ 
wall, brother of Henry HI., who in 1240 drew the courts of 
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Damascus and Cairo into a treaty for the cession of Jerusalem 
and a large territory, and the release of Christian prisonen. 
The invasion of Palestine by the Kharizmian tribes, expelled 
from Persia by the Mongols, and assisted by the Sultan of 
Egypt, crushed the Latin state; and when tlie Kharizmians 
were expelled by the Syrians and Egyptians tlie Christians did 
not regain their rights. At the Council of Lyon (1245), accord¬ 
ingly, I’ope Innocent IV. proclaimed a Seventh Crusade, in which 
Iiouis lx, of Fiance, William Longsword of Salisbury, and 
others from France and England, set out from the rendezvous, 
Cyprus, in the year 1248,' I'-gypt was the scene of battle. 
].)amieUa fell e.asily, but the M.amelukc forces of Nejmeddin, 
the Sultan, checked the invaders at Mansura, cut off their com¬ 
munication with the sea, and destroyed the cru.sading army, 
taking Louis prisoner in 1250. I-oui.s, after being ransomed, spent 
four years in fortifying the coast-fortresses of Palestine, and then 
withdrew to France. In 1265-68, Bundoedar, the Mameluke 
usurper, attacked Palestine, almost defenceless from the feuds of 
the military orders. The capture of Antioch after a series of 
vieloiies led Clement IV. to proclaim the Fdghth Crusade. This 
consisted of the f.rtal expedition of Louis IX. to Tunis (1270), 
and the energetic campaign of Prince Edward of England in the 
nciglibourliood of Acre (then the capita!) and Nazareth (1271- 
72), which forced from Bondoedar a ten yeais’ peace. The reign 
of Hugnes de I.uiiignan was marked by the icduction of Tiipnli 
and Acre, and the final destiuclion of the kingdom of Jerusalem 
(1291). The Popes sought in vain to rai.se another ciiiside. 
Enlbusi.asm for the cross had been killed by the growing sense 
of failuie, .and by disgust with the selfish devling of Rome. 
Many theorie.s have been framed of tlie religious, political, and 
intellectual eftects of the C. It would appear that aristocratic 
power was nowhere directly weakened by them, nor were the 
geograjiliical outlines of religions and civil power altered. On 
the other band, the C. extended the coinmrice of the imrhime 
repubbe:, who often obl.amed, foi ti.ansiioiting tioops, gt.anta of 
stiects and piivilegcs of Ir.ulc in ton ns they would not otherwise 
have re.ichcd so soon. To this inrieased importance of trade, 
and to the general enlargement of ideas whieb contact with new 
nations always begets, may be paitly attiibiited the rise of 
munieipal liberties, which marked the I2lh and 13th centuries. 
The chief histories of the C. aic those of Mills, Michaud, and 
Cox. Of the fourth and .seventh C., contemporary accounts 
h.ave been left by Villehaidouiii and Jomville. See also Ilecren, 
Sur VInfluence des Croisadcs. A most inteicsting, original, and 
valii.able contribution to one aspect of the C. seldom reflected on 
-—viz., how were the financial arrangements for tlu-in carried 
thiougli—has been made by M. Ifenii Lavoix of the Bibliotidque 
Nationale in his Monnaies d l^gendcs Atabes fraj'pSs en Syrie 
par Its Croith (Par, 1877). 

CruBta'cea, a class of Arthropoda or Higher Annulosa, dis¬ 
tinguished pimiarily by the fact that in its members the head 
and clicst segments are united to form one piece, know-n as the 
cephalothorax. The breathing is conducted by branehia or gills,' 
but may also be effected by the general surface of the body. 
Two pairs of antennae exist. The limbs aie moie than eight in 
number, and aie borne by the segments of the abdomen, as well 
as by those of the thorax. The n.ame C. is derived from the 
general presence of an outer crust or skin of calcareous or horny 
matter, fotming an exoskeleton, and represented by the ‘shell’ 
of the crab or lobster. A Metamorphosis (q. v.), or series of 
changes similar to that seen in insects, &c., occurs in those forms 
during their development from the young to the adult state. As 
in the Crabs (q. v.), the young appear first as free-swimming, 
tailed organisms named Zolcr, and afterwards as Megalopet; 
assuming the perfect or tailless form in the next stage. The 
lower C. may pass, in some cases, through a very complicated 
metamorphosis, as exemplified in Barnacles (q. v.), &c. In 
typical C. the body consists of twenty-one joints or segments— 
seven segments going to the head, chest, and abdomen respec¬ 
tively ; and a general plan of structure or homology, as a rule, 
exists between the various segments of the body of a crusta¬ 
cean—such a homology being especially demonstrable in the 
Lobster (q. v.). These forms moult or cast their shells periodi¬ 
cally : growth taking place in the body only when the body 
is soft and shell-less, and before the neyr shell is secreted. 
Reproduction of lost or injured limbs takes place in most C. 
The mouth is complicated, consi.sting of a -erii% of jaws, which 
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in higher C gradually merge into the type of feet A stomach, 
liver, and intestine exist llie heart may be wanting, but when 
present it lies dorsally, and consists of a tubular contractile otgaii 
provided with valves. Blood-vessels exist in higher forms. The 
gills, when present may be situated on the feet or enclosed 
within the body. The nervous system consists of a ganglion- 
ated chain of nerves lying vertically or on the floor of the body. 
The C. are divided and classified as follows. They inhalht 
both fresh and salt water, and some gcneia Brine Shrimps, 
q. V.) inhabit brine solutions :— 

Ci-A.ss Cruspacu.^. 

Sub-Chtss I.—ICrizoA. 

OrJer I. Ichthyol’hthira, Achthere.s, &c. 

,, 2. Khizocephala, I.erna'a, &c. 

Sub-Class II.—CiituirEuiA. 

OrJi'r 3. Thoriiiim, Balani, liamaclc.s, Ac. 

,, 4. Ahdomhtulia, 

,, 5- Apoda. 

Sub-Class III.—Ento.mostrac'A. 

Otd,r C. OstyacodnPi 

,, 7. Copepudit, > Water-fleas. 

,, 8. Cladoiera,) 

,, 9. Pliylhp-uhi, I’line-shrimps, &c. 

,, 10. 'I'rtlobtia (Extinct), Tiilohiles. 

,, II. Phrostomata, King-crabs, Ac. 

S ub - Cla ss IV. —M A t. AC (rsi'K AC A. 

Or.h’r 12, Lifwodiptida, C.aprella, &c. 

,, 13. Isopoda, Wood-lice. 

,, I.). Amphipod'}, Sandhoppers. 

,, 15. Stomapoda, Locust-shiimp.s. 

,, It). Vccapoda, Crabs, l.obsteis. Shrimps, and Prawns. 

Crua'ta Petro'sa, .a substance found covering the fangs of 
human tcetb, and lorniing hiyeis in some examples of more com- 
plicalcd teeth, as those ol the clciili.int or horse. It is identical 
in stiuctuie with lionc, cxccjit that in C. P. we find no Haversian 
canals. See Bone, 'I'tETii. 

Crust of the Earth, the name given by geologists to that 
poition of our eartli’s suiface accessible to human inqiiiiy, and 
corrcspOM’-i ig to the outer rind of our planet, into which, for 
several thousand feet, we have been able to penetrate. This 
‘C.’ IS made up of rocks, variously formed and arranged, and it 
is the province of geology to determine their relations, formation, 
and fossil contents. 

Oru'ys, Cornells, a Dutch nav.al commander, born June 14, 
1C57, whom Peter the Great induced to join the Russian seivice. 
He superintended the making of dockyards, canals, and ships of 
war in Russia, whicli tlirough his exertions first became a nav.il 
power. C. died in 1727- 

Cry'ing, Physiorogy of. nds is a modific.afion of the 
ordinary movements of respiration excited by a menial emotion. 
Though excited by a cantr.iry emotion, it is nearly related phy¬ 
siologically to the act of laughing. Frequently an individual 
maybe between a ‘laugh’ and a ‘ciy.’ In both, the muscles of 
expiration arc convulsed, and the breath is sent out in a scries 
of jerks through the open glottis. (See Larynx.) C., un¬ 
like yawning, coughing, sneezing, never originates in the respira¬ 
tory system, but is alw.iys an expression of an emotional state, 
tliough it must be confessed that in states of great general weak¬ 
ness, C. may sometimes occur without any very definite emo- 
tioiuil antecedent. 

Ory'ollte, a native fluoride of sodium and aluminum (3NaF, 
AlFa), occurring in large deposits at Evigtok, Greenland, and 
also found in the Urals. It is a source of Aluminum (q. v.). 

Oryoph'oros (Gr. kryos, ‘ cold ; ’ pkcro, ' I carry a glass 
tube with a bulb at each end. The one bulb contains a little 
watfer, the other only water-vapour. When the latter is placed 
in a freezing liquid, the condensation of the vapour produces 
evaporation of the water, which, being accompanied by abstrac¬ 
tion of heat, transforms the water into ice. 

Orypsor'chiii (from krupto, ' I conceal; orchis, *a testicle ’), 
a condition sometifhes met with, in which the testicles have not 
descended fronwthe abdominal'cavity into the scrotum. 


Crypt, a term used in anatomy to denote a pit or tubular 
, depre.ssion in a mucous membrane. Thus there arc the crypts 
of Lictierklilin, in the intestinal mucous membrane. See IN¬ 
TESTINE, 

Crypt (Gr. kruphe, ‘ a covered place,’ ‘ a vault,’ from krupti, 

‘ I hide ’), in ecclesiastical architecture, a hollow vault, partly or 
wholly und erground, 
used as a church by 
the early Christi.iiis 
forsafely during ibcir 
services, and also .as 
a place of sepulture. 

Tlic largest C. does 
not generally cxtciiil 
beyond the limit.s of 
the choir or chancel 
and its ai.sles, and 
is often much smal- 
let than these. It is 
carefully constructed 
and plainly finished. 

Vork Minster and 
Worcester and Ro¬ 
chester Callicdrals 
h.ive caclv a C. older 
than the present 
building. Tliat iiiuier Caiitcibury Cathedr.al is the finest and 
largest in Englantl: llieie is also a fine C. undei Glasgow Ca¬ 
thedral. 

Cryptogam'ia, Cryptogams, or Cryptogamous Plants 
(Gr. kryptos, ‘ hidden,’and ‘ niani.ige"), the name applied 

to ferns, and their allies tlie horse-tails, club-mosses, and jUtirsi- 
leacea, mosses, liver-worts {^Ili'pctticis), lichens, fungi, Ckara(t\c, 
and Algic, whicli do not produce flowers like the phanerogamous 
or flowering plants, and accordingly have no seeds, and ihcicfore 
no Cotyledons (q. v.); hence they are sometimes called AeoiyU- 
donous Plants (<j. v.). They reprotiiicein various ways spores 
or single cells without embryos. Many of the C. are parasitic, 
and the lower orders of them are entirely cellular; hence they 
are sometimes called Cellulares (q. v.). 

Cryptog'raphy (Gr. krupiot, ‘ secret,’ and grapkeitt, ' to 
write'} is the art of communicating by signs or letters unintcUi-- 
gible except to tlie possessor of a key to the ciyptogiaph.' 
Various methods of C. were praetiiod Iiy the aticients. Thus 
Ovid recommends love-letters to be written in milk, and after- 
ward.s to be made legible by applying soot. C. was veiy gene¬ 
rally used by diplomatists in the lyih c., and is still emtfloyed, 
especially In telegraphic despatches. One method of G. is to 
write with metallic solution?, the cliaractcis being afterwards 
disclosed by the action of certain gases, but moie commonly a 
different sign or letter is used for ca.eh letter of the alphabet-j-a 
system of C. known as eJuffre, i.e., cipliei. A cryiilographic ma¬ 
chine for transmitting seciet correspondence was paten ted iil\S6o, 
In political diplomacy the art is less used than formerly. • 

Crystall'ine Lens, the piincip.d rcfi active structuie of the 
eye. See Eye. 

Crystalline Rocks are highly metamorp’.osel rocks, in 
which the original tcxliiie lias disappeaied, and a new chemical 
airangement, completely altering tlie miiieialogic.ii structure, 
has rendered the texture ciystallme, and indistinguishable from 
that of igneous rocks. The chief of these are granite, syenite, 
diorite, and diallage rock ; and tliis connecting of the igneous 
with the true mctamorpliic, and so with tlie aqueous, seems to 
warrant the conclusion that all rocks forming the crn.st of the 
earth were at one time aqueous, and have been and are being 
transformed, through tlie agency of pressure and heat, into rocks 
metamorphic and igneous, whicli, gradually woin away by atmo¬ 
spheric and other causes, foim new aqueous rocks, thus com¬ 
pleting the cycle of geological operations. 

Orystallog'raphy, tlie scionee whicli treats of crystalline 
form-, and their classilicatioii. ^losl minerals assume, in virtue 
of their molecular constitution, a regular form, which is called ii 
crystiil—a form which i.s symmetrically arranged with respect t6 
three or more definite axes. The most perfect crystals are ob¬ 
tained, not from natural minerals, but from the pure salt fori^ed 
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artificially in the chemical laboratory. The usual method is by 
cooling or evaporating a saturated solution of the salt, by which 
means the crystals gradually separate out, the size deluding 
chiefly upon the rate of evaporation. Fusion and slow cooling 
may be employed in many cases ; for instance, in the case of sul¬ 
phur and some metals ; and very often substances such as iodine 
assume a crystalline form when passing directly from the gaseous 
to the solid state. Most crystals tend to split m particular direc¬ 
tions, parallel to the axis of symmetry; and they very frequently 
have different co-efficients of elasticity, expansion, and conduc¬ 
tivity along these different axes. Their optical properties also 
point out their structural character. 

With regard to their classification, crystals are usually arranged 
in six classes or systems, which are as follows:—i. The Monome- 
trie. Regular, or Cubic System, which has three mutually rectangu¬ 
lar and cqiial axes. The most important forms aic the atbe, re¬ 
gular octohedron, and rhombic dodecahedron, which are met witli, 
under various modifications, among the metals, in common salt, 
the alums, fluor-spar, diamond, garnet, .spinede, &c. 2. The Di¬ 
metric, Si/uare Prismatic, or Pyramidal System, which has also 
three rectangular axes, two of wliich only arc equal. These fot ras 
occur in zircon, apophylite, yellow potassium, ferrocyanide, &c. 
3. The Rhombohedral or Hexagonal System, which has four axes, 
three of which are equal, co-planar, and inclined to each other at 
angles of 60°, while the fouith and piinripal axis is perpendicular 
to them all. The principal forms are the regular six-sided prism, 
the rhomhohedron, the scalenohedron, and are met with in ice, 
calcspar, beryl, quartz, .arsenic, antimony, &c. 4. The Trimetric 
OT Rhombic System, which has three rectangular but iine(|ual axes. 
The perspective forms of these crystals are very like those of the 
dimctric system. They are found in sulphur crystallised at a low 
temperature, nitrate and sulphate of potassium, sulphate of 
b.arium. 5. The Monoclinic or Oblique Prismatic System, which 
has three equal or unequal axes, two at right angles to each 
other, whife the third is oblique to the one and perpendicular to 
the other. Such crystals are exemplified by sulphur crystallised 
by fusion and cooling, by realgar, sulphate, carbonate and phos¬ 
phate of sodium, borax, &c. 6. The Tricliitic ot Doubly Oblique 

Prismatic Systetn, which has three oblititie equal or unequal axes, 
being therelorc of great v.ariety of form and exceedingly difficult 
of study. Such forms are assumed by sulphate of copper and 
nitrate of bismuth. 

' Crystals which grow by erjual additions all round retain the 
original form; if the additions take place unequally, but still 
following some definite law, a new but connected form arises. 
Thus a cube, which increases except at the solid angles, will 
become in time an octohedron, the old angles being now the 
central points of the new planes. These planes are called the 
secondary planes, and the modifications thus produced from the 
primary form arc termed secondary forms. Any standard treatise 
on mineralogy, such as flaiiy’s and Oanq’s, conbains inform.ition 
sufficient for a practical understanding of the subject, which is 
also very inteiesting fiom a geometrical point of view. 

CrystaU'omancy, a once popular mode of divination by 
' meSns of crystals, especially of the beryl. The diviner having in 
a low voice spoken the appropriate formuloe, handed the crystal 
• to a youth or virgin, who read on it, or obtained b^nqtiiry from 
spirits who appeared in it, what was desired to beTcnown. 

Osa'ba, a maikct-town in the county of Bekes, Hungary, and 
till 1846 the largest village in Euiope. It then purclia.sed for 
800,000 florins the right to hold markets of its own. It is 
also the largest Protestant community in Hungary. C. has a 
trade in cattle, grain, licmp, and wine. Pop. 32,000. 

Osanad' Palo'ta, the name of a town in Hungary, on the 
Maros, with a pop. (1S69) of 4013. It became the scat of a 
bishop in 1096. 

Cso'ma de Korda, Alexander (properly Hdrosi Csoma 
Sandor),a. Hungarian travellerandorientalist,l>om at Koros (Tran¬ 
sylvania) in 1790—according to some in 1798—was carefully edu- 
- rated, and devoted himself to philosophical studies at the col¬ 
lege of Nagy-Enyed from 1812 to 1815, after which he studied 
Oriental languages in Germany.^ The dream of his youth had 
been to travel m Central Asia, and discover, if pos.siblc, the 
or^nal .seat of the Hungarian race. With this object he assi¬ 
duously studied geography, ethnology, philology, and history at 
Gdtiingrn, and aftei wards at Temesvar, Agrani, and Bucharest. 
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Tn 1820 he travelled through Bulg___—— 

Enos, where he shipped for Egypt niTR ' 

by the plague, he set out on his tnr xJUr* 

Aleppo and Mosul to Bagdad, and th-——--— 

lish consul,proceeded by Kermanshah a' Rumili to the port of 
where he arrived in October 1820. Here.,n out of Alexandria 
studying the Persian language. In March the East, passed by 
Armenian, set out from Teheran, and afte.-gisted by the Eng- 
hardships, arrived on the 18th November nadah to Teheran, 
joining a caravan, he travelled by Cabul an ined four months, 
to Ijihore in the Punjab. He subseouenth disguised as an 
travelling in Cashmere and Lad.akh, making hi dventures and 
with the Thibetan tonwe. The study of this lahgo- whence, 
almost unknown in Europe, although its literature Pass 
attention, engaged C. for several years, first with the Lai.-ne 
Tsanskar, and afterwards in the Lamaist convent of Kanum I 
the Upper .Sutlej. After mastering the language, C. repai, 1 
to Calcutta, where his labours and accomplishments met w, I 
a cordial acknowledgment from the Asiatic Society, who jr j 

S ointed him their librarian. While thus engaged he produq 
is two great works, A Grammar of the Thibetan Language a^ 

An Essay towards a Dictionary, Thibetan and Eftglish, bothj 
which were published at Calcutta (1834) at the co.st of t. 
Biitish Government For the Asiatic Researches (vol. xx.) \ 
also wrote a synopsis of the holy books of Lamaism. In furthi 
prosecution of his rescarclics he resolved to visit Lhassa, tl( 1 
capital of Thibet; but while on the route he was seized wit, 1 
illness, and died at Darjeeling, in Sikkim, nth April 1842. If C 1 
failed to discover in Thibetan the oiigin of his native Magyar; | 
he at least merits the credit of having been the first to bring \ 
that lanraagc and its literature within the scope of^ Euiopeai: 1 
scholarship. See a most interesting autobiogiaphicic 'i ' 1 

read before the Royal Asiatic Society, Calcutta, W. ’ 1 

1S34, and printed in vol. i. of the Jomnal of that Soesd \ 

lie 1 

Cflongfrad', a market-town of Hungary, on a tonphoi sk ' 
opposite the mouth of the Koibs, 35 miles N. of Szej,gth 1 
has a trade in cattle, timber, and tobacco. Pop. l 7 ,Vniety. 

Ctenoi'dei, or Ctenoid' Fishes, the name pr 
Agassiz, not generally used in zoology, to indicate j^edir It 
as the flounders, perches, &c., in wliich the scales 
hinder margins divided into ‘comb-like’ structures, ® 
spines so as to resemble combs. New spines appear ; “oposed by 
lope<l with the growth of the scales, ’Pfishes such 

Ctenoph'ora, the highest order of the class AcHncct^^ 
sented by delicate, free-swimming organisms, such jjg deve- 
(_Beroi),&c, and distinguished by possessing ctenophores,\. 
rows of Cilia (q. v.) (vibratile filaments), arranged inc 
plates. No coral structure is developed in these organ is .f**;** repre- 
are eight bands of ctenophores, arranged meridionally,/,as Cydippt 
a familiar member of the group, which may be found//* orpaialfel 
floating on the sea in the form of a clear, jelly-like b’ comb-like 
shape. The mouth is at the oral or lower pole of th ,ps* There 
a stomach and complex system of canals exists, til dan Cydippe, 
presenting a circulatory system. A etenocyst exists•» ^imnjer 
or upper pole of the body; this latter, consisting o/s ' f’' 

or sac, containing fluid and limy particles, and f S^te,'^ 
nerve filaments from a sr ^*^f'rvous moss. Tljbody. ' 
definite appearance of a 5 ^ Cli' the aright in 

we proceed upwards. Ceff'tch well 

of the C., is a long bany ti, ' the , 

at night shines in the se ^0/}, 

flourished, 11,at in/ ^Poi'^PU ht 

invention j ,tient frorr. 

and for u,^,) t,„, g tl,^ ^ 

elasticity oinamed F ' 


mamed ^ 


Otee'ipffet or ^-djs 

eastern b-ana*” *' I|/ .l 

ofSele«da.T^«- ' 

The site of An^ifr*. 'a. 

‘thetwocitif^--^ 

Cuba, *»■ 

island of ^ 

_I-.. 

r}/ 

>licaied, con*. I 
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Gulf on the W., the Caribbean Sen on the S., and the Nicolas 
and Old Bahama Channels on the N, It is about 150 miles 
distant from the two great peninsulas of Florida and Yucatan. 
It is 740 miles long, 70 miles in average breadth, extends from 
K to W. lat. 19° 43-23“ 12' N., long. 74“ 5-85“ W. Area, 
42,020sq. miles; pop. (1876) 1,400,000. The island is divided 
into three —the western, pop. (1872) 1,034,016, capital 

Havana; the central, pop. capital Puerto Principe; and 

the eastern, pop. 349,096, capital S.antiago de C. The coast, 
which is encircled bv sandbank!;, coral reefs, and small islands, 
is for the moitt part low, and broken by inlets which form excel¬ 
lent harbours. Havana, the key to the Mexican Gulf, is one of 
the finest harbours in the world; along the northern coast, at 
Matanzas, Nuevitas, Js'ipe, and on the southern coast, at Cien- 
fuegos, Santiago, Guantanamo, and other spots, there are also fine 
natural harbours. 

The island is traversed in the direction of its length by a range 
of hills, comparatively low in the W., but gradually lising to- 
waids the F.. Above Trinidiul, on the S. coast, the rugged 
mountain masses are not without grandeur, while the raie beauty 
of the coast and inland scenery is uiisiirpas.scd by that of the 
most renowned of the Mediterranean lands. I'he western depart¬ 
ment, which is the smallest, is for the most part level, and con¬ 
tains almost all the great sugar factoiics and tobacco plantations, 
which constitute the enormous wealth of the island. In the 
central department the population is massed in the capit.al and 
in a few small towns; the nir.tl distiicts are chiefly forests anil 
unpeopled .savannahs. 'I'he eastern department, where the first 
colonists settled, « as previously well cultivated in certain disti icts. 
Much of the interior, however, was left in a state of nature, and 
many tracts are still described as ‘ waste.’ The soil is so fertile 
that when neglected for a short lime it becomes rapidly overrun 
with vegetation. The principal productions are sug.ar, tobacco, 
coffee, rice, and cotton. Tire sugar cultivation is the most pro¬ 
fitable ; the tobacco and coffee culture has within recent years 
been much neglected. Many of the most flourishing coffee plan¬ 
tations have been converted into sugar estates. Since the civil 
war and the alrolilion of slave-labour in America, that country, 
which previously grew its own suga'', has become dependent upon 
C. for tlrat article. Of the whole amount of sugar annually pro¬ 
duced in C., 75 Jier cent, is exjiorteil to tire United States, and 
only 15 per cent, to Sp,ain. 'I'he value of the sugar cstported in 
1872 was over 000,000. I.arge quantities of hoirey, niin, 
wax, tobacco, and cigars are also exported from Havana. The 
imports of C. consist pritrcipally of rice, olive oil, flour, jeikcd 
beef, shocks (boards and staves for hogsheads and sugar-boxes), 
lard, arid coals. Over 1000 miles of railway are in operation in 
the W. division. 

Hutory. —C. was discovered by Columbus, 2Sth October I492, 
and was occupied by the Spaniards under Diego Veltvsqucz in 
1511. The native Indiarrs were rooted out about 1560. In 
1584 Havana was fortified, and in 1777 the government of the 
island was reconstituted under a Captain-Scneral. From 1773 
Havana contmued to be the centre of the slave-trade of the 


Oubaff'ua, an island between Venezuela and Marearita, in 
the Caribbean .Sea. It is about 9 miles long, and has con¬ 
siderable pearl-fisheries. C. was discovered by Columbus in 
1498. 

Cube, a solid, all of whose six sides are squares, which are 
necessarily all equal. The volume is found by multiplying the 
area of tlic base by the height, i.i., liy multiplying the edge twice 
III succe.ssion by itself. Hence we have the expression t/t C. a 
given number, the C. of a being n x a x a =• a». To extract 
the C.-root of a number is to find that number which when 
culicd will produce tlie original number. The C.-root of a* 
is a. 

CuTiobs, or Cubeb Pepper, the fiuit of/'/A-r Cttbcba (Cubeba 
officinalis of other botanists), a climbing shiub*f Java and other 
Indian islands, belonging to tlie riHracea. C. are about the 
size of black pepper, globular, wrinkled, and supported on a 
stalk. 'They have a peculiar odour and a uaini taste like 
that of Camphor (q. v.). C. are distinguisiied from pepper by 
their lightci colour ami the stalks—hence often called ‘stalked 
pepper.’ They contain a volatile oil (oil of C.), CigHg^, 
constituting about lo per cent, of C.; also a rtsin and a ciy.stal- 
line principle, aibebin, vety analogous to fiperin, found in pepper. 

C. arc used in medicine to ariest mucous discharges, especially 
those of the Uielhra (q. v.). African C. is the Iriut of Piper 
Ciusii, 

Cubic jE'iuation. an cqua ion intolvmg the cube of the 
unknown quanlity with cither, neither, or both of the lower 
powei.-. The most general foim can he icduccd to the form 
+ ax + b = o; but the fmllier reduction by Cardan’s rule, 
given in all the more advanced text-books of algelira, evolves a 
result which is the sum of two impossi'nle cpiantitics, except when 
two of the roots aie impos^iblc or equal. Accoidingly, when 
the three roots aic possible and diftcrent,” ordinary algebiaic 
mcliiods fail, and recourse must be ha.'l to trigonometry for the 
general solution ; but in this instance the roots ate usually easily 
obtained by mere inspection. For details tlie reader is referred 
toTodhunter's Theory of £<;'i.ilions. 

On'bical Hitre, or Chili Saltx}etro, is the nitrate of so<!a ’ ■ 
(NaNOj), and is imported in l.irgc quanlitie.s from Chili and 
Peru, as a manure, and for the in.anulactuie of gunpowder and 
nitric acid. See SoniuM. 

Ciiljit (Lat. cubtfus), an ancient linear measure, being the 
length of the aim from the elbow to the tip of the middle finger, j 
'I'he Hebrew C. has been variously estimated from 19 lo 22 
inciics ; tlie Rom.an C. was about ryj inches, but it is generally ! 
taken as equivalent to a foot and a lialf, ! 

CuTioid Bone, one of tlie bone.s forming the arch of the foot. 

It is [ilaccd on the outer side of the foot, in front of the os eeUeis, 
and behind the fourth and fifth metaiarsid bones. Its nam^ indi¬ 
cates its shape. See Foot, Tarsus. 


Whole of Spanish America. The island suffered from insurrec¬ 
tions of the slaves in 1844 and 184S. Though nominally airol- 
^ed by law, slavery is still a fiimly-rooted institution. For 
l^pSk.and for other rc.asons the conquest or purchase of the island 
g^fm'fngaged attention within recent years m America. Ixipez 
on the island at the head of an American filibustering 
'M|K^on in 1851, but was captured and executed. In 1868 
i out the insurrection which still continues to smoulder. 

JflBmovemcnt had its origin in the hostile relations and con- 
. interests of the two great classes of the free popula- 

Peninsulars or Spanish immigrants, and the Creoles on 
'’^^^^Kubans. The Peninsulars maintain a volunteer force of 
throughout the Island, and practically overrule the 
e^^Bh-General and the authorities. _ The Cubans are anxious 
abolition of slavery; the Peninsulars, embracing all the 
^HK&gar-pbnters, are determined to maintain slavery by force. 

the Moreb law was promulgated, declaring every slave 
■Hmbn reaching the age of sixty, and decreeing Uie liberty of 
Hul i^ildren of slaves bom after that date. This law, which has 
pUtherto remained a dead letter, has done much morally to 
ili ''strengthen the position of the insurgent Cubans. It is estimated 
I that from t868 to 1873 the struggle in C. has cost 150,000 lives. 

I Sec the works, of A. Gallenga (Lond. 1873) and Townshend 

(tandiSys). 


Guck'ing-StooL Sec Duckino-.Stool. 

CvLCkloQ^CPua/lus), a genus of Scantorial birds, of the family '■ 
Cuculidcc, distinguished by the compressed bill, by the ridge of 
the arched upper mandible, by tlie 
membranous nostrils, by the long I 

and pointed wings, and by tlie v, ^ » 

short tai si, which are partly clothed p, {, 

with feathers. The outer toe can be 
directed backwards or forwards at 
will. These birds inhabit the Old 
World exclusively, and their name 
isderivedfromtheirsong-note. The 
common C. {Cneulus eaftorus) ave- 
rages a small pigeon in sire. It i.s 

of a greyish colour, the breast ^ 

being marked with brownish-black, s- 

and the tail black. It is migratoiy, Cuckoo, 

arriving in Britain in April, and 

flying southwards in July. Ifte food consists of insects. 'It 
has Uie habit of laying its eggs in the nests of other bkdSt so 
that its young may be, as it were, hatched by foster-parents. Th« 
Coceysles Glandarius, or Great Spotted C, inhabits S. Europe 
and Africa. 


Cuckoo. 
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Cnoulla'ria, an old term, still sometimes used, to denote the 
trapesius mtiscU. See Tkafezius. 

Ou'oumber (Cueumh tathfus), a tender annual, with rough 
trailing stems, a native of Asia and Egypt. It was cultivated 
in England as early as 1327, bat it is only since Henry VIII.’s 
reign that it has become a common table-vegetable. Though 
accounted bv some cold and unwholesome, it is now much 
used as a salad, or when young (gherkins) as pickles; and the 
village of Sandby in lledfordshiie is said to sometimes furnish 
in one week 10,000 bushels for the London market for pickling. 
In the N. a hotbed is required for its growtli, but in southern 
Britain and raually warm localities it is grown in the open air. 
The Indian Cf. is Medeela vtrginica. In America the term one- 
seeded star C. is applied to -Ueyos; snake C. is Trichosantkes 
tolubrina and Cucuviis Jlexuosus; squirting or spirting C., AV- 
balium agreste (Momordtea JilaUrium), See Elaterium. 

Oucurbita'ceoe—the Gourd or Cucumber order—a natural 
order of Calyciflorul Dicotyledonous hcibaccous plants, climbers 
in which tendi ils take the place of stipules, chiefly natives of hot 
countries, and specially of the E. Indies and S. America, 
though some are found in the N. of Europe, N. America, 
the Cape of Good Hope, and Australia. Bryonia dioica, 
a violent emetic and purgative, sold by the herbalists under 
the name of White Bryony Mandrake (q. v.), is the only 
British species of the order. About 350 species, disti ibuted over 
seventy genera, are known. Citrulins Colocynthis is Colocynth 
(q. V.). The various sp"cies of Gounl (q. v.). Melon (q. v.), 
squirting cucumber (see Kla i krium), pumpkin, squash, vege¬ 
table marrow, &c., belong to this order. In addition to the use 
of B. dioica already given, the root is employed as an cxtcinal 
application to bruises, and the young shoots are eaten as a sub¬ 
stitute for asparagus. The roots of hfomordica dioica and Bryonia 
umbeliata (of the K. Indies) contain starch, and are used .as 
food. The seeds of Tdfaina peda/a, an African plant, and other 
s(5ccies, are eaten like almonds, and yield oil by expression. 
The order is divided into three subdivisions, viz.—(1) NhattJi- 
rbbeee, (2) CucurbtU,t, and (3) Sieyete, 

Cudbenr, a purple dy< ing substance prepared from various 
lichens, but chiefly fiom f.ccanora tartarea, by a ptocess similar 
to that for making archil, from which C. only differs by being 
prepared in the form of a dry powder. The manufacture 
was commenced by a Mr Mackintosh and Dr Cuthbert Gor¬ 
don at Leith about 1777 > *‘"‘1 the name of the dye is a cor¬ 
ruption of Cuthbert, Formerly the collection of lichens, called 
crottals, for the preparation of C. was an important industi’y in 
the Highlands of Scotland, but the su])ply now comes from 
Sweden, Norway, &c., and, except for domestic dyeing, no 
lichens are now collected in the Scotch Highlands. C., as a 
dye, imparts a brilliant bloom, but of itself is fugitive, and is 
therefore never so employed. 

Ouildalore' (KiUiahir, ‘ the town at the meeting of the waters’), 
the chief town in the district of S. Aicot, Madras, British India, 
137 miles by rail S. of Madias city. The h.arbour has now silted 
lip, and admits only native craft, but large ships can anchor 
in the roads. Pop. (i 871) 40,4.64. Large quantities of grain, 
indigo, oils, and sugar aie sent by rail to Madras. During the 
latter half of the 18th c. it was a place of great strength antf im¬ 
portance, and on the capture of Madras its factories were trans¬ 
ferred thither. It was taken by the French in 1758, recovered 
by the British in 1760, retaken by the French in 1782, and 
Anally ceded to England in 1783. 

Oudd'apah (Kadapa, a ‘ gate * or ‘ mercy ’), a town iw the 
province of Madras, near the right bank of the Upper Pennaur, 
» miles iV. of Nellore, on the Bombay and Madras Railway, 
The military cantonment, with ample accommodation for Euro¬ 
pean and native troops, is the principal feature. The former 
fialace of the nabobs is now a couithoitse and prison. The 
diamond mines of C., about 7 miles from the town, are cele- 
1 )rated. Pop. (1S71) 16,275.—The distnet of C., with an area 
of 8377 sq. miles, contains .1,3)14,194 inhabitants. The chief 
crops are rice, grains, cott.tn, indigo, and sugar-cane. The 
weaving of cloth is an irapoitant industry. 

Cudd'y (Dut. kajuit, Fr. cahute, * a hut, a ship’s cabin ’), in 
small vessels, the cabin where the men's rations are cooked. 
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Cudra'aia, a genus of climbing spiny shrubs of the natural 
order Ar/oeenpoeent, natives of the Moluccas, Philippines, India, 
and tropical R Africa. ITie hcartwood of an £. African species 
yields a light-yellow dye. 

Oud'weed, a popular name for various plants of the genera of 
Cnaphatium, Filagv, and Aniennaria, belonmng to the natural 
oi-der Comf^sUir, which, from the heads of the flowers being 
chiefly composed of involucral scales, preserve an apparently un- 
ch.anged condition, so that they are generally known as Ever¬ 
lasting Plants (a. v.). A dioica (catsfoot) was at one time em¬ 
ployed in chest-diseases. The golden C. is Pterocanlon virgatum. 

Oud'wortb, Ralph, D.D., an eminent divine and philo¬ 
sopher, was the son of the rector of Aller, in Somersetshire, 
where he was born in 1617. He was educated at Cambridge, 
where he became a tutor, held the livings of N. Cadbury and 
Ashton, the Regius Professorship of Hebrew, and Uie masier- 
.ships of Clare llall and Christ’s College, and was a prebend of 
Gloucester. He died at Cambridge, June 26, 1688. C.’s <•//<"/ 
deeuvr* is The Trtu Intellectual System of the Universe, published 
in 1678 (new ed. 4 vols. by Bitch, 1S30), in which he defended 
revealed religion against materialists and atlieists, and main¬ 
tained the doctrine of a rational system of knowledge founded 
on innate ideas. His philosophy may be considered as a system 
of Christian Platonism. C.’s work brought him much fame, and, 
on account of the fulness with which he stated the views of 
opponents, not a little odium, lie left behind him various 
MSS., which are now in the British Museum. One of these, 
a Treatise concerning FJernal and Immutable Morality, pub¬ 
lished in 1731, was intended to form the second part of his 
Jnlcllcctual System. Principal 'J'lilloch’s woik on The Rational 
r/utosophers and Philosophy (1874) of the I7tli c. contains a 
lucid criticism on C.’s position and mode of thought. 

Cuen'ga (Lat. concha, ‘a shell,’so called from its fonn), a 
fine old city of Spain, in the province of Castilla la Nueva, 
romantically situated amid a girdle of hills at the height of 3400 
feet above sea-levcl, about go miles E. by S. of Madriil. It 
lias fifteen churches, twelve convents, and a fine Gothic cathe¬ 
dral, is the see of a bishop, anrl was once celebrated in arts, 
literature, and manufactures. Pop. 7600. The bridge and con¬ 
vent of San Paolo are interesting. C. was thrice sacked by the 
French in 180S, 1810, and i 3 lt. 

Cuen9a, the capital of the jirovince of the same name in the 
republic of Ecuador, S. Anieric.a, lies on a plateau 8640 feel 
above the level of the sea, is a bishop’s see, and has extensive 
•sugar-refineries, with a liadc in grain and Peruvian baik. 
Pop. 20,ocx>.—The prevince of C. has an area of 11,308 aq. 
miles, and a pop. of 171,300. It produces sugar, cotton, and 
cochineal, and has gold, silver, copper, and sulphur mines. 

Oue'va de Vera. See Vera. 

Cuirass' (Fr. cuir, ‘leather,’ from l.at. corium, ‘a hide’), a 
piece of plate-armour, which covered both brca.st and back, from 
the neck to the girdle. 11 consisted of breastplate and back- 
plate, which were fastened to each other by straps, hooks, or 
buckles. The eailiest C. was made of leather, or quilted linen 
or cloth, so thick as to be proof against pistol or musket shot. 
The C was used by the Greeks and Romans, became common 
in Europe about the middle of the 14th c., and wa.s discontinued 
in England after the reign of Charles II.; in France a little later. 

Cuirassiers, heavy cavalry wearing the cuirass which Napoleon 
I. reintroduced after it had been for about a century disused, and 
his regiments of C. were prominent in his wars. C. still form 
a portion of the French cavalry. Germany, Austria, and Runia 
have also regiments of C. Great Britain has no regiment so 
named, but the Household Brigade—that is, the Life-Guards 
and Royal Horse-Guards or ' Blues ’—wear a cuirass. 

Ouiuarts', or Ouisvots’ (Fr. etiisse, ‘the thigh*), thighpieces 
in plate-armour, mode of small strips of metal riveted over cadi 
other. 

Ouja'oius, the Latinised surname of Jstoquen origi¬ 

nally Oujaus, a distinguished French jurist, bom at Toulouse in 
1522. lie became Professor of Law successively at Boungea 
and Valence, and died at Bourges, 4tb October 159O- C. ap¬ 
plied himself to the study of Roman law, and iiomptittd what 
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Alciat hod begun, vie., he restored the bodv of Roman juris* 
prudence to its historical sincerity, and is the true founder of 
tlie historical school of Roman law, since further developed in 
Germany. Of the numerous writings of C., the excellent edition 
of Fabrot (lo vols. fol. Par. 1658-59! new ed. by Prato, 1859, 
it sta.) merits notice for having a chronological table of the seveiai 
wofKS. See Spangenberg's C. und seine Zeitgenossen (Leips. 
1832). 

Cul'dees, or Kyl'd^es. Among many others, the following 
derivations of this name have been suggested :— Cile-iU, ' servant 
of God' {fSe appearing in modern Celtic as plly ); CttUores Dei 

worshippers of God ’), abbreviated ; /•«//, ‘ a cell.’ The name is 
applied to a class of ecclesiastics who appeared in Scotland and 
Ireland about the middle of the 9th c., but who arc merged in 
the general Church after the close of the 12th c. They did nut 
belong to any of the great leguhr ordeis, nor were they secular 
priests, nor did their often wealthy communities follow any in¬ 
variable monastic rule. Some indeeil were hermits, but most 
of them cunveiitu.als, among whom marriage was not forbidden 
and poverty not enjoined. Their histoiy shows that at the time 
the ticotlish C. wete neither nationally organised nor habitually 
subject to Rome ; they weie not governed by the bishops of the 
.seculars, but they had their gi ades of office; the scoloch, or 
scholar, who assisted in the services, being the lowest. On bap¬ 
tism, one became a brother or sister; on ordination (which in¬ 
cluded tonsure of the fore part of the head), one became a presby¬ 
ter. They had also deacons, who supeiintendcd works of charily, 
and prupositi, or teachers of schools. New settlements (cieno- \ 
bia) vicic founded by a chief piesbyter, or abbas, and twelve 
soni. The church {oratorium) was of plain wood witlt a stone 
belfty. Families of catechumens probably gathered round such 
institutions ; land was cultivated, malt-kilns and meal-mills were 
built, and a spiritual territory was formed, over which the abbas, 
or an episcopns, presided. 1 1 was at one time thought that the e.ai Jy 
Church of Coluinb.a and the Culdce communities were histori¬ 
cally continuous, subordination to Rome being introduced for the 
first time by the Saint-Queen Margaret and her sons. The 
lands of the C. were nut exempt from the gradual secularisation 
which oveituok the more important pious gifts, the ‘abbot’ and 
the‘paison’fiequcntly being laymen. In the Catholic revival 
(1107-24) many fraternities became canoiis-rcgular of the Augus¬ 
tine rule. At St Andrews, Lochlevcn, and Dunkcld, the remilar 
canons and the remaining-tr/rdOf (a piior and twelve brethren 
who performed service, had olficial residences, and drew the 
minor dues) lived for some time alongside each other. Bui 
gradually, as the parochial and cathedral system was developed, 
the earlier institutions were absorbed by cathedral-chapter or 
parish church, and occasional traces of their existence are not 
found later than the 14th c. In some cases the C. handed over 
everything, retaining iife-interesis; in others, the transfer was 
confined to parochial fees and obl.ations, the tithes being pre¬ 
served entire, along with the right lo vote in the election of the 
bishop. Even where the name is lost, the corporation is found 
subsisting in the form of ten prebendaries governed by a pro¬ 
vost Monymusk (Aberdeenshire), Brechin, Lisniore, Uomoch, 
and Dunblane are also known as the sites of Culdee communities 
in Scotland. In Ireland the C. also appeared about the 91I1 c. In 
Dublin, Armagh, and other places, they seem, as colleges of secu¬ 
lars performing certain functions in the cathedrals, to have 
maintained a distinct existence much longer than in Scotland. 
In England and Wales, although the name of eutiores cteriri 
occurs, and the name of Culdees is once used by Giraldus Cam- 
brensis as equivalent to ccelebes (‘ bachelors ’), there is no trace 
of the Scotch institutions. They have been likened lo the min¬ 
sters, or colleges of missionaries in S.W. England ; also to the 
Austin Canons, and to the followers of St Chrodogang of Metz. 
See Walcott’s Ancient Church in Scotland; Burton^ Hist, of 
Scotland; Reeves’ C. ; Proceedings of (he Royal Irish. Academy, 
|86ot Grub’s Eeclesiastical History of Scotland (Aberdeen, 
1861). 

Oul-de-uo, a term used in anatomy to denote a pouch 
formed by the infolding of a membrane. Thus we have the 
cul-de-soe of the pleura, or the pouch formed by the membrane 
projecting into the root of the neck, so as to cover the apex of 
tte Inng m that region. 

du‘l«tbor|f. See KuiLSNBURa 


Ouliaoan', the capital of the Metdcan state Sinaloa, on the 
river C., which flows into the Gulf of California, a little to 
the S. of the 25th parallel of N. lat. It was founded in 1532. 
Estimated pop. (1868) 10,000. 

Culil'awan Bac^ See Clovb Bark. 

Oull'eu, a coast-town and royal burgh of Banffshire, Scotland, 
II miles W. by N. of Banff) at the mouth of the C. Burn. It 
has some linen manufactures and distilleries, and important cod, 
salmon, ling, and herring fisheries. Pop. of town (1871) 2056. 
Cullen House, in the vicinity, is the seat of the Earl of SeafietiL 

Cull en, William, a celebrated Scottish phy.sician, was bom 
at Hamilton, in Lan.-irksliire, 15th April 1710. • He studied at 
the grammar-school of Hamilton, and was then apprentice to 
a surgeon in Glasgow, where he attended sofcie of the classes 
in the university, fn 1729 he was appointed surgeon in a W. 
India merchantman, and after having made several voyages, 
he settled in the parish of Shotts, where he was introduced to 
the Duke of Argyle. Leaving Shotts, he studied medicine for 
two wintci's at Edinburgh, and in 1736 commenced to prac¬ 
tise at Hamilton. Here he secured the friendslnp and patronage 
of the Duke of Hamilton, and became acquainted with William 
Hunter, the anatomist. In 1740 he graduated as M.D. at 
Cilasgow, where he lived after the death of the Duke of Hamil¬ 
ton, and where in 1746 he delivered a course of lectures on the 
theory and practice of medicine in the university. Next year 
he added a course on botany and materia medica, and in the 
session following a course on chemistry, ‘ directed chiefly to the 
improvement of arts and mannractiiics.’ This seems to have 
been the practical foundation of the medical school of Glasgow. 
The celebrated Dr Black (q. v.) was one of his pupils in che¬ 
mistry, and by directing his attention to the doctrine of heat, and 
employing him as his assistant in his experiments, C. contri¬ 
buted to his future fame. On the 2d Janu.ary 1751, C. was made 
Professor of Medicine in the University of Glasgow, by the influ¬ 
ence of the Duke of Argyle, at the instance of Henry Home, 
afterwards Lord Karnes, who further influenced the Duke to 
have C. appointed Professor of Chemistry in Edinburgh Uni¬ 
versity, in room of Dr Plummer. He began to lecture there, 
not without opposition from the senatus, in January 1756, and 
was formally elected professor in July following. In 1757 he 
delivered a course of clinic.1l lectures in the Royal Infirmary; 
in January 1761 he began a course on materia medica; on 
November i, 1766, he was appointed Piofessor of the Insti¬ 
tutes of Medicine, his old pupil. Dr Black, succeeding him in the 
chair of Chemistry ; and in 1773 succeeded Dr Gregory in the 
chair of the Practice of Physic. For many years before hie death, 
cn the 5th F'ebruary 1790, he alternated the duties of his chair 
with those of a practical agriculturist, having in 177S purchased 
a small estate near Edinburgh. C. was an original investigator 
and eloquent expounder of medical science. He delivered hU 
lectures viva voce, with only a few notes to guide him, and dis¬ 
couraged, amongst his students, tlie use of text-books, previously 
in use. lie combated the doctrines of Doerhaave, then currently 
accepted, and encouraged indepeudenl investigation. B^ his 
originality and enthusiasm he gave an impetus to medical science 
in the Scottish universities, and his nosological method still 
forms the groundwork of the classification of disease. His chief 
works are Pirst Lines of the Practice of Physic (Edinb. 1775) ; 
Sym/psis Nosologice Methodicce (17S5); a Treatise of the Materia 
Medica (1789). His collected works were published at Edinburgh 
in 1827 in 2 vols. by Dr John Thomson. See Life of C., com¬ 
menced by Dr Thomson in 1832,and finished by Dr Craigie in 1859. 

Culle'ra, a town of Spain, in the province of Valencia, about 
2 miles from the mouth of the Jucar, on its left bank, and about 
23 miles S.S.E. of the city of Valencia. It is fortmed, has an 
old castle and extensive barracks. The industries or the neigh¬ 
bourhood are farming, fishing, vine-culture, and the production 
of wine and oiL There is a considerable trade in cattle, and a 
busy coasting trade, extending to France. Pop. about l^ooo. 

Oullo'den (Gael. Cuil-eMir, probably CuLoitir. ‘the back of 
the low promontory’), also called Dmxaznoaa'te Uoor, for¬ 
merly a desolate moor near tha shores of Beauly Firth, 5 miles 
N.E. of Inverness, Here the Highlanders under Prince Charles 
Stuart were'defeated by the royal troops under the Duke of 
Cumberland, and the cause of the Stuarts was crushed, i6th Aprd 
174& Much of the original moor U now under cnltivati^ 
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Culm (Welsli, civlm), a provincial term for an inferior kind of 
anthracite, used chiefly in the making of lime. The anthracitic 
slules of N. llevon are sometimes called the C. mtasurcs. 

Culm, in botany, is the peculiar, jointed, hollow cylindric stem 
of grasses. 

Oulmina'tion of a star is the moment at which it passes 
the meridian, being then at its highest elevation above the 
horizon. 

Oul'na, a town of India, in the executive district of Burdwan, 
province of Beng-al, and on the right bank of the llooghiy, about 
50 miles above Calcutta. There is a trade in rice, gram, cot¬ 
ton, and silk, C. being a convenient station for steamcis plying 
between Calcutta and the upper districts. C. has numerous 
Hindu temples, and is a mission-station of the fiee Cluirch. 
Pop. (1872) 27.336. 

Oul'pa (I.at. ‘fault ’), is a term of Scotch law, the doctrine 
regarding wMch it has taken from the Koman. 'I here are held 
to be three degrees of C.— lata, /m'f, and levissima. The first 
is gross carelessness or omission, which may be criminal 
(see Crime), and equivalent to Dole (q. v.). The second is that 
degree of carelessness which one generally attentive to his alTaii.s 
may fall into. 'I'he last is that slighter degree of neglect which 
must occasionally be shown even by the most circumspect. C. 
Itvisund C. lej/istima are often of legal importance in conti.icts, 
whether consliluled by iinphoalion or olhcnvise. See Bokkow- 
i.NG, Commodate. 

Cul'pable Hom'icido. See Homicide and Murder. 

Cul'prit, in English law, is a piisoncr accused but not con¬ 
victed. I'he equivalent term in Scotland is panel. 

Oulroes (Gad. ml, ‘the back,’ and rose, ‘a peninsula,' ‘the 
back or rtfk of the peninsula’), an old roy.il burgh and seapoit 
of Perthshire, on the N. shore of tlie Eirtli of Forth, alioiit 
22 miles N.N.W. of Edinburgh. It stands on the side of a 
hill, and possesses the riiiiis of a chapel, dedicated to .'ot Keiiti- 
gem (q. v.), and of a Cistercian abbey, foundeil in 1217. The 
cliief mamifacture now is of linen. Tlieie w.is a consideraiile 
trade in coal and iion .at C. dining tlie l6th and I7ih centuries. 
C. received its charter from James VI. in 1588, and, along willi 
Stirling, Dunfermline, Inverkeithing, and S. Qiieeusfcrry, retains 
one member to Parliament. Pop. (1871) 467. 

Cultiros'tres (I.at. ‘ knife-biiled’ or ‘ ploughshare-billed’), a 
family of Giallatuiiai or Wading birds, with elongated bills, w)iidi 

aie compressed from side to 
side. Tlie legs are long and 
slender, the tibia: being un¬ 
feathered for a consideraiile 
portion of tlieir extent. The 
feet have four toes each, and 
tlie bases of the toes are 
webtied. Tlie Cranes (q.v.), 
Storks (q. V.), Herons 

(q. V.), Ibises (q. v.), &c., 
are included in this family. 

Cultiva'tor, an imple¬ 
ment with six or seven jtiues, 
or cuived, broad - pointed 
fiieccs of iron for penetrating 
the soil. Unlike the plough, 
the C. does not turn up 
the land in furrows, but 
tears it up, leaving it in 
clods through which air has free access. The tines can be set to 
any depth icquired, according to the quality of the ground and the 
crop it is intended to bear. 

Oul'verin (Fr. toulettwint, from toulmwe, Lat. colubra, ‘a 
snake ’), a long cannon of the l6th c., which weighed about two 
tons and a half, and earned a shot of about iSlbs. A demi-C. 
carried half the weight of shot, and weighed about a ton and a 
half. - <■ 

Ortl'vert (Fr. convert, 'covered'), an arched channel built 
under a canal for purposes of drainage, also the arched drain under 
a railway, 
joo 


Cu'mee, a coast-city of Campania, near C. Misenum, was 
founded jointly by the Chalcidians of Euboea and the Cyraseant 
of iEoIis, and was one of the most ancient and most famous of 
the Greek colonies in Italy, Its wealth and prosperity rapidly in¬ 
creased,.and from 700-500 B.c. it was the foremost city of Southern 
Italy. C. fii-st appears in history as successfully repelling an 
invasion of Etruscans. During the reign of the despot Aristo- 
demus (b.c. 505-485), Tarquinius Superbus, when banished from 
Rome, fled to C., where he died, B.C. 496, C. was com¬ 
pletely overthrown by the Sabines, B.c. 420. It was admitted 
to the Roman franchise in B.c. 3S8, and in the second Funic War 
Sempronius Gracchus repulsed Hannibal from its walls. From 
this time C. appears chiefly as a place of luxurious retirement 
for wealthy Romans. Under the Empire it was noted for the 
mamifacliue of red eartlienware and of nets. According to 
tradition, C. was the aliode of the Sibyl (q. v.). Her cave was 
destroyed liy Narses in the siege of C., but an artificial excava¬ 
tion on tlie banks of Lake Avernus is still popularly called Grotta 
della Sibilla. 

Cmna'na, one of the United States of Venezuela, S. America, 
is bounded N. by the Caribbean Sia, E. by tlie Atlantic, S. by 
the Oiiiioco, and W. by Caracas. It abounds in excellent pas¬ 
tures, and cattle are extensively reared. Pop. (1873) 55,470. 

Cumana, the capital of the s.sme state, lies at the mouth of 
the Maiizaiiates, on the Gulf of (,’ariaco. Pop. (1S73) 9427. It 
is the oldest European city in Ameiic.i, having been fouiuled in 
1521, under the name of New Toledo, and has a cnpacimis 
port, defended by Fort Antonio, Theie is a considerable export 
trade in mules, cattle, smoked me.it, and dried fish. C. 
lias on several occasions been almost entirely destroyed liy 
earlliquakes. 

Omn'berland (‘ tlie land of the Cumbrians, or perhaps 
tlie land vf coambes,' i.e., valleys), the most north-westerly 
County of Engl.iiid, bounded N. by Scotland and the Solway 
Irirtli, W. by the Iri.sh Sea, S. by I.ancasliire, E. by West¬ 
moreland, Durham, and Nortbuinberland. Greatest length, 
75 miles; average bieadth, 22 miles; area, 1516 sq. miles; 
pop. (1871) 220,253. Much of the surface is rugged and 
mountainous, with deep narrow valleys or dales, in whicli are 
the C. lakes and waterfalls, or ‘ forces,’celebrated for tlieir pic¬ 
turesque beauty. Several of tlie mountains are above 3000 feet, 
as Scawfell, Ilclvellyii, and Skiddaw. Tlie largest of the 
lakes, Kesuick, Oerwcntw.atcr (q. v.), Ulleswater (q, v.), 
and W.istwater (q. v.), attract mimerous visitors—the first 
two liv their snnliiif' beauty, tlie l.ist bv its gloomy grandeur, 
Tlie chief rivers are the Eden, the F.sk, and the Derwent.' Geo¬ 
logically the Lake District is Silurian, and contains numerous 
slate-quarries; there is, however, much granite and trap, and 
new red sandstone crops out boldijr at St Bee’s Head. C. is 
rich in minerals, including coal, iron (especially a very rich 
liamatite ore), plumbago, silver, copper, lead, gypsum, and marl, 
and there arc large quarries of limestone, marble, and slate. 
From the extreme moisture of the climate (the rainfall ac 
Keswick is 68 inches annually), stock-rearing is more profitable 
tlian grain-cropping; tlie turnip crops are generally superior. In 
1875 the total acreage under all kinds of crops was 545,716, of 
wliich 96,668 were under corn, 46,695 under green crops, and 
99,701 under clover, sanfoil, and grasses under rotation. C. 
possesses a race of yeomen-proprietors, locally called staUstnen, 
maiked by their shrewdness, thrift, and independent spirit The 
cliief manufactures are iron, pottery, paper, and flax. The 
principal towns are Carlisle, Whitehaven, Workington, and 
Cockermouth. C. returns eight members to Parliament-four 
for the county, wliicli is divided into E. and W, C., two for 
Carlisle, one for Cockermouth, and one for Whitehavea See 
Cumbria. 

Cum'berland, a town In Maryland, capital of AUeghaii) 
county, on the N. bank of the Potomac, in the Alleghany Moun¬ 
tains, 179 miles W. of Baltimore, It is contiguous to the C. 
bituminous coal region, and has a large trade. Fop. (1870) 
8056. 

Cum'berland, a manufacturing town in Rhode Island, on 
the Blackstone River, lo miles N. of Providence. It has trade 
in iron, cotton, and shoes. Pop. (1870) 3882. 

Oum'berLand, Xtiohard, D.D., a scholar, aichseologibib and 
theologian, was born in London, July 13, 163a. After hold- 
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ing subordinate livings, he was in l^i appointed Bishop of Peter- 
borough, the duties of which he discliarged with perfect fidelity 
till his death, October 9, 1718. C. wrote several works, the chiu 
of which is his treatise De Lteibut Natura, in answer to Hobbes. 
His thirst for knowledge and the activity of his mind are shown 
byh is learning Coptic after he had reached the age of eiglity- 
three, and in his celebrated saying, ' It is better to wear out titan 
rust out.’—Richard O., dramatist and miscellaneous writer, 
great-grandson of the preceding, and gtandson, on the mother’s 
side, of Dr Richard Bentley, was born at Cambridge, l9lh 
February 1732. lie was educ.'iled chiefly at We.stniinster 
School and I’rinity College, Cambridge, of which lie became 
a fellow. Having been appointed private secretary to the 
Marquis of Halifax, he filled vaiioiis olficcs, and was sent on 
a special mission to Madrid and Lislron. Finally, he was made 
secretary to the Board of Tiade, and held the oflice till the sup¬ 
pression of the Board in 1782, when lie retired with a compensa¬ 
tion allowance. C. then lived at Tunbridge Wells, where lie 
devoted himself to literature, producing novels, essays, pamphlets, 
and diamas. He died at London, May 7, l8lr. Many of las 
plays, especially Tltt H'ist htdian, 7 he J/tic, aixl 7 Vie Wheel 
of fortune, were popular at the lime of their production, and 
considerable talent is undoubtedly displ.ayed in his miscellaneous 
essays under the title of The Obsert-’er. C. was a vain man, 
and Sheridan caricatured him in his faicc of The Critic unrler 
tiie character of Sir Kretful Plagiary. He wrote Memoirs of his 
oii’U l.ije, which were puiilislied at London in 2 vols. 1806-7 
(new cd. I.ond. and Pliilad. 1856). 

Cum'berland,'William Augustus, Duke of, second sou 
of George 11., was bom in 1721. lie entered the army, was 
wounded at Dettingen in 1743, and dcfe.ated liy Marshal Saxe at 
Foiitenoy in 1745. In 1746 he ended the second icbcllion by 
the victory of CuJIoden, Init tieatcJ the conquered Highlanders 
with groat severity. He svas beaten by Saxe at l.awfield in 
1747, and had tosui ieiider his army at Kloster-Zeven to the Due de 
Richelieu in 1757. C. died October 31, 1765. Hec Life of the Duke 
of C. (Lond. 1766). He rcpe.atedly figui cs in Carlyle’s History of 
Friedrich IT., and is toiiclicd off with good-natmed mockfry as a 
militaiy failure. His ‘ Geneial Orders ’ of 1745-47 (Henry S. 
King & Co., I.ond. 1876) sliow tlwl tlic popular notion of his 
cruelty after Cullodcu is at least exaggeral- d. 

Oum'bcrlftnd Island, a large island between Da>is’ Str.iit 
on the E., tlie mouth of Hudson’s Bay on the W., and Hudson’s 
Strait on llic S., and separated liy a narrow channel from Cock- 
bum Island on the N. 

Cum'berland jPreBbyte'riniis, an American sect which 
arose about the year 1810, in a lime of revival and excitement 
in Kentucky. The Presbytery ofsCumbeiland, thinking tlial tlie 
times required it, ordained some men who had not gone through 
the usual course of education, and hence arose a secc.ssion from 
the Presbyterian Church. The C. P., hold the usual evangeli¬ 
cal doctrines, with an Arminian interpretation. They are most 
numerous in the .S.W. States. Ministers, 1116; cliurclies, 1948; 
members, 130,000; annual contributions, 830,cxx). 

Cum'berland River, in Kentucky, U.S., rises in tlie Cum¬ 
berland Mountains, and flows in a generally westerly direction 
for nearly 600 miles, till it joins ilie Ohio, about 50 miles above 
the confluence of the latter with the Mississippi. 

Gumb'raye, or Great and Little Cumbray ('islands of 
the Cumbrians or Cymri ’), two islands in the Firth of Clyde, be¬ 
tween the Ayrshire coast and the island of Bute, and forming 
part of Buteshire. G. C. is 2^ miles long and ij broad. Pop. 
1613, The village of Millport in G. C. is a favourite sea¬ 
bathing resort of the inhabitants of Glasgow. L. C. is about 
a mile^n length by half a mile in breadth. It is in the parish 
of W. Kilbride, Ayrshire. Pop. 11. The name is a relic of a 
remote historical period. See Cumbria. 

Ouubrd Paas, an important pass across the Andes, on the 
highroad between Santiago, in Chili, and Mendoza, in the 
Aqfentine Republic, a little to the S. of Aconcagua. Its greatest 
height is 12,176 feet above the sea-level. 

Oum.'bria, or Strathcluyd', the kingdom of the Northern 
Britons, stretched in the 6in c. from the Clyde to the Dee, 
Ctom Dmbarton to* Chester. Strathcluyd was the earlier name of 
th« country ( tliat of C. not having been given till the loth c. 


‘ It was the last retreat of the Romanised Britons ’ (Burton). Its 
history is very obscure; and it is chiefly memorable as the scene of 
the labours of St Kentigeni. C. was ruled from an early dale by 
kings of Scottish family, but was independent both of the Dal- 
ri.adic Scots and of the West Saxon kingdom, until, in 924, it 
submitted to Eadmund the Eider. Wheu the English overran 
and occupied the district wliich is now ijancashire and 'York¬ 
shire, the (Jumbrian kingdom divided into two states; there was 
‘ a gap between the Soullicm Britons and those of Scotland ’ 
(Burton's History of Scotland). The not them division was then 
knownas tlie Stratiieluyil kingdom proper, its capital beingy 4 /r/»y'zl 
(now Dumbarton), and Whithein the seat of iL metropolitan 
church. It comprised the modern counties of Dumbarton, Renfrew, 
Ayr, Lanark, together with tlie wliole of Galloway. The southern 
division of the ancient Strallicluycl, known as Eaglish C., wa.<; 
granted by Eadmund, King of England, to Malcolm 1 ., King of 
Scotland, in 945, to be held on tenure of miliiaiy service. From 
that lime it remained an appanage of the Scottish crown, but 
was distinctly logiiided as an English territorial fief. Its 
capital under D.r\ id 1 . vr as Carlisle, and its ecclesiastical centre 
Gl.rsgow. See Freeman’s Hotman Conquest, i. p. 135, et srq. ; 
and in hi.s Jiistorieal fssays, that ‘On tire Relations between 
the Crowns of England and Scotland ;’ also Palgiave's Hngluh 
CommonweoUh, i. p. 440, el seq. 

Cumin, Oil of. '1 iris i.s an oily liquid obtained from the 
seeils of Cyminiim eymenum. It has a pleasant aromatic odour, 
and consists of a mixture of a hydrocaibon called cymoU (CijHj,) 
and an oxygcraled liody called cnminol (CioHjjO). 

Cumni'in, or Cum'in ( Cuminum), a genus of plants belonging 
to tlie natural order Vmbctliferie, not unlike Fennel (q. v.) in 
. appe-rrance. C,-secds aie ilie fruits of C. Cyminum. 'Ihey are 
! larger tlian the Caraway (q. v.), hut are not so agreeable or 
efficacious ns these, thougli used for tlie same purposes, viz., as 
a carminative and .spice. In Holland, and even m this countiy, 
they are sometimes ))ut into cheese, and in Germany into bread, 
'i'he volatile oil winch they contain is known ns oil of C. The 
seeds are chiefly biought to Britain from Sicily and Malta, and 
are to some extent used in Sweden, Not way, and Denmark to 
tlas'our com-spint (aquarit). 

The fruits of T.a^oeei.i enmivoides, a native of the I .evant, and 
also belonging to tlie Umbeliifene, have similai qu.ilities. The 
C. of the Scriptures probably included not only this species 
but also the black C., a species of Aigella (q. v.). The ancients 
consiilercd that its smoked seeds pioduccJ pallor of the coun- 
Iciiancc. 

Cuni'nock (‘the metling of liie waters,’ from the Cedt. etitt/or, 
‘inccting,’ and oieh, ‘water’), the name of two places.—Old C. 
is in tlie S.F.. of Ayishirc, on the left bank of the Lugar, near to 
where it is joined by tlic Glasnock, lO miles E. of Ayr, and a 
station on the Glasgow and .South-Western Railway, which 
j crosses the Lug.ir about a quaitcr of a mile fiom the town by 
I a magnificent viaduct 170 feet in height. Pop. including 
parish (1S71), 4041. The nianuracture of wooden snuffboxes, 
for which C. was once noted, has mucii declined. 'l'licre*are 
rich coal and iron minc.s in the district, and manufactures of 
coarse pottery and agricultural implements.—New O. lies 5 
miles to the S., and is also a station on the Glasgow and South- 
VVe.stern Railway. Pop. 3434. I'lie district is rich in minerals, 
including coal, iron, plumbago, and antimony. 

Cum'ym, Com'yn, or Cumm’ing, a Scoto-Noiman family 
deriving its name from the town of Cemines in the N.E. of | 
France, and descended from air ancient family in that country,— 
Robertus da O., who came to England at tlic Norman con¬ 
quest, is supposed to be tlie ancestor of all of that name 
in Scotland, where his nephew William became chancellor. 
The grand-nephew of the chancellor married Hexildn, grand¬ 
daughter of the King, Donald Bane, and niece of Malcolm 
Canmore. His great-gi-andson by this marriage, JohZk the 
Black O., Lord of B.adenoch, was a competitor for the Scottish 
crown in 1292.—John tbe Red C., a son of the competitor, was 
the rival of Brnce. The tw'o rivals met privately, February 1306, 
before the altar of the conven^of the Minorite Friars, Dum¬ 
fries. High words arose about treacheiy and falsehood, and Bruce 
stabbed C. and fled. The Comyna, who had by allianccB ac¬ 
quired immense power in Scotland, were almost swept away 
in the war of independence. The male line of the family, how- 
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ever, still survives, and is represented by Sir William Gordon 
Cumminir of Altyre. See The Knords of the Bruces and the 


Gumming of Altyre. 
Cummings, by M. E. 


See The Records of the Bntees and the 
Cumming'Bruce, iSya 


Ounsx'a, the scene of the battle described by Xenophon, in 
which Cyrus the Younger was defeated and slain by his brother 
Artaxerxes Mnemon (401 B.C.). The exact spot is not quite cer¬ 
tain ; but most authorities agree in placing it on the left bank of 
tlie Euphrates, nearly 60 miles N. by W. of Babylon. 

Cundinamar'ea, one of the United States of Colombia, ob¬ 
taining its name from an American goddess, who, among other 
divinities, was Worshipped before the Mexicans conquered the 
country. Kuins of ternples, broken siatues, and monuments are 
now the sole relics of a forgotten religion. The chief town is 
Santa Fe de Bogota. Aiea, S7,ooo sq. miles; pop. (1870) 
409,602. 

Cu'neifonn (Fr. teU-Ht-clou, Ger. kcil-j'o/mig), or wedge- 
shaped, is the name given to tlie wedge-shaped or arrowhead 
writing used in the trilingual public inscrqilions of the Persian 
monarchy (the three languages being Persian, Median or Scy- 
thic, and Assyrian or Itabylonian), and in an immense variety of 
inscriptions on cylinders, tablets, bricks, both public and private, 
which have been discovered chiefly on or near the sites of 
Nineveh, Babylon, Asshiir, &c., and in ICgypt, and from which 
many interesting fragments of ancient Assyrian and Chaldean 
history arc now being constructed. The characteristic example 
of the later C. is the Bchistun inscription, which contains a 
valuable history of the conquests of Darius. (See BicHisTUN.) 
'I'hc deciphering of C. began properly in the 19th c. I’reviously 
various baseless theories were held. It was said to be the work 
of wonns (who must certainly have had gcoinefrical instincts); 
llie remains of a primitive digital alphabet ; a system of aibitrary 
sacred talismans, of which the key had been lost. Niebuhr 
first suggested tlial the inscrijitions were repe.ated in three lan¬ 
guages, and in 1802 Gioteicnd of (lottingen decii>hered the 
names of Cyrus, D.aiius, Xerxes, and llystaspes, or eight lelfeis 
out of thii ty to which he assigned eqniv.alents. lie did so not 
from any lahoiious comparison of individual signs, but by a 
shrewd historical guess as to the probable form and subject of 
the insciiption. Grolefeiid wiotc chiefly in Mines de I'Orient 
(vols. iv., V., vL), but his results are given in 1 /eereiCs Researches, 
by Talboys, vol. ii. Tittle was .added by St Martin, whose 
studies on the subject, from 1823 to 1832, are jireserved in the 
Aperfu de VOngine des Diverses Beritures by the learned 
Klaproth. The important cliaracters reprcscniing m and m 
were discovered by Rask {Ucher das Alter und die Echtheit 
der Zend-sprache, Berl. 1826). In 1S36 Burnouf published an 
elaborate Mimoire sur Deux Inscriptions CunR/ormes trouxvipies 
dTIamadan, to which we owe the verification of the characters 
for k, gh, b, and s. In the same year luissen of Bonn dis¬ 
covered twelve characters (including /, g, iv, and several aspir¬ 
ates), which he published in Die Alt. rersischen Keil-Inschriften 
von Persepolis. Kawlinson in 1835, from personal examination 
of yie sculptured tablets at Hamadan, deciphered independently 
the Achwmetiian proper names, as Grotefend had done from the 
inscriptions at Pcrscpoli.s, copied by Niebuhr. The collation of 
the Behisiun with the Elweud further supplied the native names 
of Arsames, Ariaramnes, Teispes, Achjcnienes, and Persia. 
Greatly assisted by the philological suggestions of Burnouf's 
work on the Zend-Avesta, the language of which is supposed, 
with the exception of Vedic Sanskrit, most nearly to approach the 
language of the Persian C., and by the further discoveries in the 
C. alphabet of I^issen, Jacquet, and Beer, Rawliiison completed 
an alphabet which was substantially original, and proceeded to 
his work of translation of the Behistun inscription, which was 
wholly original. By translation here is meant, not the mere de¬ 
ciphering of particular names, but the rendering of the different 
members of a sentence according to their etymologies and gram¬ 
matical relations. With regard to tlie origin of C., Rawlinson 
thinks it possible that pictorial representations, and not mere 
aibitrary arrangement, may have led to the formation 01 tlie 
primitive phonetic character; that the three kinds of C. do not 
belong to one type of alphabet jnd language, as has been main¬ 
tained by Bottaand others, but that the Babylonian is the oldest, 
and has probably been largely derived from the Egyptian written 
character. The Babylonian C. of the third column in the Per¬ 
sian inscriptions is, however, different from that which appears 


on cylinders and bricks at Shinar, Blrs Nimrod, &c., and also 
as a lapidary character on Sir Harford Jones’ stone, on the 
naked rock at Shdkhan, between the ancient capitals of Resen 
and Calah, &c. The latter form Rawlinson considers to be the 
primitive C., or Babylonian proper; the former he calls the 
Acliaemenian-Babylonian. The early Clialdean brick inscrip¬ 
tions at Warka (.apeient Erech) sometimes pass into a character 
formed entirely by straight lines of uniform thickness, apparently 
impressed by a .single stamp, which lias been called hieratic. 
The hieratic is said to be pictorial, a ‘god’ being represented by 
an eight-rayed st.ar, a ‘hand’by four shorter and one longer 
parallels connected by a perpendicular, a ‘house’ by what re¬ 
sembles the rect.\ngular ground-plan of a house. A singular 
character, used for the feminine of one (Fr. tme), has been traced 
to tlie likeness of the double-toothed comb used by Chaldean 
women. So also the early ideograph for ‘king’ has been said 
to resemble the figure of a bee, an Egyptian emblem of 
sovereignty. E’rom this C. gradually developed, as clay took 
the place of stone, a tool with a trianguhar point in ivory being 
used. From tlie vaiicty of dialects the C. signs came to have 
different phonetic values. The Clialdean characteis are of 
three kinds—letters proper, monogr.rms, and determinatives. 
1‘lie public writings are chiefly on bricks ; those on the sealed 
tablets under clay envelopes chiefly contain private contracts, 
wills, &C. In the same way the Assyrian branch of the 
complicated C. wiiling is divided into (l) the Medo-Assyrian 
alphabet, whicli (with the exception of the trilingual inscription 
of Xcixcs) IS exclusively found on the rocks at Van and in the 
ncigliliourhood, and which occurs at Dash Tappek in the plain 
of Miijandab, and on the stone pillais at the P.iss of Kc!-i-shin ; 
(2) tlie true Assyrian, wliioh is found on the maiblcs of Khoi- 
sabaJ and in the ruins of Nineveh and Calah. As might he 
expected from tlie national liistory. the Babylonian and Assyrian 
characters sometimes oveilap. The Assyrian C. is much less 
archaic than the Chaldcail. Only a few straight lines are seen, 
.and tlie wedge often appe.ar.s vciy much elongated, or contracted 
to a triangle, or broadened out, or doubled so as to form an 
arrowhead, .all these forms asMiniing various directions. Tlie 
366 cliief char.aeters repiesent syllables ratlicr than letters, each 
of the sixteen consonants forming six syllables by means of the 
three vowels. A second class of syllables is formed by two con¬ 
sonants and a vowel. The determinative .stroke before or after 
merely announces what class of noun is to follow. The Median C., 
used for translation in all the Acliaemenian trilingual inscriptions, 
even in Egypt, as on tlie Suez stone, has been called Scythic and 
Turanian by Norris, who treats it very fully in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society, vol. xv., 1855. It is not certain whether this 
syllabariuin of 100 characters was invented or adopted by the 
'ruranian people of Zagros. It comes much nearer the idea of 
an alphabet than the other forms of C. ITie forms are simpler, 
five wedges being the maximum. The only diagonal sign is 
the single wedge which separates words. Lastly, there is the 
Elymean C., which is found in the vicinity of Mai Amir, the 
ancient city of the Uxii, and which has been copied by Layard. 
'I'lie Babylonian C. varies from all otlicr .Semitic writing in beii^ 
written from left to light. Each consoiuant apparently possesse* 
a mute and a sonant sign, so that in expressing a dissyllable in 
which such a consonant was medial, either or both of the alter¬ 
native forms might be used. The vowel sounds are inherent in 
the sonant consonants (perhaps also at the beginning of the 
mutes), but for greater clearness it was permitted to represent 
the vowels by definite signs. Rcdimdant consonants are intro¬ 
duced for euphony. These are among the causes of the great 
diversity in the orthography of C. Another feature is the con¬ 
stant occurrence of compound vowel articulations in the interior 
of words, of wliich, owing to the inlierence of the a in the pre¬ 
ceding consonant, the second element only is expressed. Gene¬ 
rally, it varies from Sanskrit in posscssine no aspirated sonant; it 
onW has the surd, the aspirated surd, and the sonant. 

Besides the great Bchistun inscription, there are many of less im¬ 
portance .scattered through the Persian Empire, and especially 
at Persepolis, Hamadan, and Van, Many of these, however, 
consist simply of a formula of invocation to Ormazd and a repe¬ 
tition of royal titles. Thus, on the ruined pilasters of Mmighab 
or Pasargadse appears this legend, the oldest of the Persian C. 
—‘Adam Kurush, Khshaya tbiw.Hakhamaoislflya ! I am ^nu 
the King, the Achsemenian.’ llie trilingual legends of l^ariua 
at Persepolis are chiefly on the platform, the piured colopnade^; 
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and the palace marked G on Niebuhr’s plan. One of them, 
which has been copied by Porter and Westergaard, is found on a 
huge slab, 26 feet long and 6 feet high, in the southern wall of 
the platform. It appeals to Ormazd to save the province of 
Persia from war, slavery, decrepitude, and lying. The titles 
often suggest questions of history and geogra])hy. Thus Darius 
puts ‘Sparda’ among the list of countries who are afraid of him, 
and bring him tribute. Does this mean I.aceda'inon, or merely the 
Dorian colonies in Asia Minor? Another Ublet at the foot of 
the mountain Alwand, near tlie town of Ilamadan, probably com¬ 
memorates a royal visit to the Median capitsil. Ormazd appears 
in the amiable character of dadar, or giver of justice. The 
Median and Persian inscription of Naksh-i-kustam on the 
rock-hewn sepulchre of Darius near Persepolis was for long 
a riddle to travellers. Dr Fryer, quoted in Sir William 
Ouselcy’s Travels (ii. 296), w.is content ‘ to stare on them 
from beneath, they being fit only for atlasscs or winged-folk to 
look into, there being no passage into them.’ A French artist, 
more ambitious, was drawn up by a rope, but Westergaard’s 
copy was taken by means of a powerful telescope. The 
writing is probably subsequent to the expedition of Mar- 
donius (n.c. 492), and refers to llio Giecks as Scytliians be¬ 
yond the sCtt. Other members of the Daiius seiics of C. 
writings were found on a Babylonian cylinder in the Britisli 
Museum, on the Suez stone near the embouchure of the old 
canal leading fiom the Nile to the Red Sea, and on the win¬ 
dow-frames of the palace of Darius at Persepolis. There is also 
a considerable nnmiier of Xci xes inscriptions. Those at ITamadan, 
as they relate no histoiy, contain no admonition, and do not 
even solicit the protect ion of Aui amazda, aie ptobably memo¬ 
rials of the annual journeys made from Babylon to Ecbat.ana by 
the old 'road of Semiramis,’ acioss Mount Oiontes, by the 
Ganj Namek, a route coinciding with that of I.sidorc from Kan- 
gawar to Artaman. At Persepolis the Xerxes inscriptions con¬ 
sist of (i) the statements of title in the doorways (both over the 
king’s head and on the folds of his robe), and os a border to the 
false windows of the palace; (2) more elaborate, btit quite for- 
m.al, .statements (including a reference to the building of the 
palace), which appear on the interior pilasters and on the 
sculptured staircase leading to the terrace of the Hall of 
Columns. The twelve small tablets over t'le colossal animals on 
the two great porlal.s long remained inaccessilOe to traveller.s, 
although tl'.eir existence was observed by Gemelli Carreri, who 
visited Persepolis towaals the end of the 171I1 c., and by Taver¬ 
nier (1663). The name of Tar%a for the palace, or mctiopolitan 
building, as distinguished from the country, province, or slate, 
occurs here. Another pilaster legend at the S. W. corner of the 
palace indicates that both Darius and Xerxes took a part in its 
construction. All these inscriptions are contained in Lassen’s 
Treatise of C. Inscriptions^ in Rawlinson’s Memoirs on Persian C., 
in Zeitsehrift JUr die Kunde des Morgenlandes, vol. vi., and the 
Journal Of the Asiatic Society, vol. x. Plates will be found in 
Motier’s Trtsvels, Ouseley’s Travels^ Rich’s Babylon and Perse¬ 
polis, Porter’s Travels in Georgia, &c. See also Heeiens’ Re- 
smtrMw, by Talboys, vol. ii. There is a trilingual C. writing re¬ 
stating to Xerxes on the vase of the Comte de Caylus, of which 
there is a duplicate on the vase found at llalicarnas->us by Mr 
Newton. It has a hieroglyphic tianslaiion, to which Cham- 
. pollion and Grotefend attacned the greatest importance as a 
: source of phonetic values before the C. writing was properly 
understood. Loftus recovered at Susa some fragments of 
vases with a Xerxes legend After tlic time of Xerxes the C. 
seems to have fallen into disuse. No record of Artaxerxes 
lx>ngimanus or of Arlaxentes Mnemon has been discovered, 

' and the attribution of the cylinder and Suez stone to the 
: Intervening reim of Darius Nothus depends on mere con* 

' jeeturcb ^e buildings at Persepolis ascribed to this period 
; of the Acheeraenian dynasty, though elaborately sculptured, 
^ve no writings. After the lapse of a century Artaxerxes 
pchtis, fourth in descent from Xerxes, resumed the ancient art of 
cbmTOsition, We have of this monarch two inscriptions at Per¬ 
sepolis—one on the northern face of the platform, marked H on 
Niebuhr’s plan, the other on the western staircase added to the 
palace by Artaxerxes. In these he traces his descent from 
Hystaspes (whom, however, he does not call 'royal,' thus differ¬ 
ing from the Beh^un inscription of Darius),, explains that he has 
made this well-sculptured piece ofynasonry for Ms own eonvenienee, 
, and caQs on Ofmatd and Mithra (the sun) to protect him. Both 


inscriptions are marked by bad grammar, which has been the 
despair of decipherers. Ino words ‘for his own convenience ’ 
are supposed to refer to a private entrance from a pavilion to 
the p.alace. There 1.1 another G writing relative to Artaxerxes 
Ockus on an Egyptian vase of grey porphyry in the treasury 
of St Mark’s at Venice. It has a very singular hieroglyphic 
equivalent, deciphered bvSir Gardener Wilkinson, and the royal 
name is degraded into Ardakhekasehe. In these strictly Persian 
inscriptions there are thirty-six or thirty-seven fonns, expressing 
twenty-three di.stinct sounds. The size of the character varies 
from two inches to one-sixth of an inch. 

Cun'eifortn Bones. These are three bones in the tarsus 
or arch of the foot, so named on account of theif wedge-like \ 
shape. With the cuboid bone they foim the anterior row of the 
tarsal bone.s. 'i'hcy aie termed fiom their posinon, internal, 
middle, and external. Bee Foot, Tarsus. 

Gtum'ingbam, Allan, a Scottish poet and man of letters, 
was born 7th December 1784, at Blackwood, near Dumfries. 

Ills parents were humble, and at an early age he was apprenticed 
to a stonemason. lie worked hard at his business in Dumfries, 
while he gave his leisure to the Muses. He first (i8{o) became 
known beyond his native country in connection with Cromek’s 
Pemains of h’ilhsdale and Galloway Song, to which he gave what 
purported to be old ballads, but were really his own composition. 
Alter this he was acknowleged to be among Scottish poets next 
in power to Hogg, and gained the high esteem of Sir W.altcr 
Scott, who called him ‘ Honest Allan.’ He removed to London, 
where, after being for a short time a parliamentary reporter, h’e 
became manager in Chantrey’s studio. Meanwhile he wrote 
steadily, his works including novels, poems, a drama, and sucli 
books as a I.tjf of Burns, a Life of Sir David IVilkie, Lives a/ 
British Painters, &c. Yet he always considered literature as lus 
staff, not his crutch. C. died October 29, 1842. He will be best 
remembered for his poems and songs, which, though somewhat 
florid, are genuine and thoroughly Scottish. Tlie best bio¬ 
graphy is that containing extracts from his correspondence and 
works by the Rev. David Hogg of Kirkmahoe (1875).—P6ter 
O., son of the preceding, was bom at I’imlico, April 7, 1816. 

In 1834 he received a (jovemment situation, and devoted bis 
spare time to literary woik, the varied cliaracter of which may 
be judged from the titles of some of his books— Ifandbook of 
Jx>ndon, J.ife of Inigo Jones, I.tfe of Drummond of Hawthorn- 
den, editions of Johnson’s Lives of the L'oets, Goldsmith’s Works, 
Hoi ace Walpole's iMters, &c. C., who contributed largely to 

magazines, died May 8, 1869. 

Guxmingbam'ia, a genus of lofty and graceful Coniferous 
trees, of which only one species, C. sinensis, a native of Southern 
Giiina, is known. It can, however, only be grown in conserva¬ 
tories. 

Guzionia'ce 09 {Oehranthaceat\ a natural order of Dicotyle¬ 
donous plants closely allied to the saxifrages. About a 
hundred species and twenty genera, natives chiefly of trdpical 
regions and of the southern hemisphere, and especially of 
Australia, are known. IVeinmannia, Callicoma, Ceratopetalum, 
and Caldcluvia are examples. They have astringent properties, 
.and some have been used for tanning, while others exude a 
gummy excretion. 

Cup, Divination by, a mode of divining still practised 
among the vulgar, by examining the arrangement of the sedi¬ 
ment in the bottom of a teacup. The practice has been bor¬ 
rowed from the ancient Egyplian.s, who, after throwing pieces 
of the precious metals into a C. of water, in which engraved 
gems bad been placed, invoked the infernal gods to furnish the 
information desired. 

Cupa'nia, a genus of trees or .shiubs of the neural order 
Sapindaeea, numbciingabout fifty species, found in most tropical 
countries, but most abundantly in S. America. C. edulis, or 
Blighid sapida, is the Akee-lree of the W. Indies, where the 
negro women use the distilled water of the flowers as a cosmetic. 
The seeds are surrounded by a succulent, slightly acid aril, which 
is much esteemed as an article <4 food, A decoction of the seeds 
is said to be efficacious in diarrheea. The lofty tulip-tree of east¬ 
ern tropical Australia (C or Lfarpsilia pendula) has a light- 
coloured wood, interspersed with darker-coloured patchesi and 
is valued by the cabinetmaker from its being susceptible of • 
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high degree of polish. Dr Spruce mentions the curious fact 
that the embryos of C. einerea, a Peruvian species, ‘ fall out _ of 
the seeds, while the outer coating or husk of the seeds, with 
their aril contained in the burst capsules, still remain on the 
trees.’ The ‘Loblolly woods’ of Jamaica also belong to this 
genus. 

Cu'par or Cou'par-Art'guS, .a town partly in Perihshire 
and partly in Korfarshire, on the Isla, about 13 miles N.E. of 
Perth, and a station on the railway from Perth to Abc-uleen. It 
has bleachfields, manufactures of eoaise linen fabrics, and a trade 
in timber. From'its occupying the centre of Stiathinoie (‘the 
great valley ’), it is sometimes called the tapit.-il of the ‘ How ’ 
of Mearns. The remains of two Roman camps ate in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the town, on the site of one of whu h Malcolm IV. 
erected a monastery, now in ntios. Pop, (1S71) 2149. 

Cu^ar-Fife', the county town of Fifesliiic, on the Eden, 27 
miles N. by E. of Edinburgh, and a station on the Edinburgh, 
Perth, and Dundee section of the Noith Kritish Railway. 'I'hc 
principal manufactures arc linens and bucks, and there are 
breweries, taniieric.s, and flour-niills. Pop. (1871) S^OS- 
was erected into a royal burgh by David II. in 1363. Sir David 
l.yiidsay’s satiric interlude of The Three Jistatis v/m acted in 
1555 on a mound at the K. end of the town, on which stood an 
ancient castle of the Macduffs, Thanes of Fife. C. unites with 
St Andrew.s, Kilrcnny, Crail, Pittenweem, and li. and \V. An- 
strulhcr in sending a member to Parliament. 


Oupulif'ersD, or Coryla'oeaB, the Oak or Mastwort order, 
a natural order of Dicotyledonous plants, consisting of trees and 
shrubs, abundant in the forests of temperate regions, though a 
few are found in the highlands of tropical and hot climates. In 
all about 300 species, distributed over eight or nine genera, are 
described. Quereus (oak), Corylus (hazel), Cas/anea (chestnut), 
Carpinis (hornbeam), are the best known. C. are mainly im¬ 
portant for producing excellent timber, though tite seeds of 
many of them arc edible, and others have astringent barks and j 
cupulcs. See also Amenikicktu. 

Oupress'us and Oupress'inse. See Cypress. 

Curaya'o, one of the West India Islands, lies E. of the 
opening to the Gulf of Mar.acaibo, about 7$ miles off the 
Venezuelan coast, S. America. Area, 215 sq. miles; pop. 
(1872) 21,900. The capital, Willemstadt, is situated on the S. 
coa.st. lake the neighbouring islands of Aruba (pop. 4487) and 
Buen Ay re (pop. 3900), C. produces tobacco, maize, figs, cocoa- 
nuts, citrons, oranges, &c., and carries on an export trade in 
maize, beans, cattle, sal r, &c., chiefly with the contiguous coast. It 
gives name toa liqueur (cuta^oa) or sweetened spirit, which owes 
Its peculiar flavour chiefly to the rind of Crira^oa Oranges (q. v.). > 

In addition to that ingredient, a proportion of cinnamon, mace,’ i 
and otlicr sweet spices is used in tlie prepaiation of cura^oa. j' 
C. was discovered by the Spaniards in 1527, conquered by the 
Dutch in 1634, taken by the English in 1S07, and restored to 
the Dutch in 18 ij- 


Cu'pel and Oupella'tion. See Assay, Silver, and Leap. 

Cup'id (I.at. cupido, from cupiL\ ‘I desire’), a mollification 
of the Greek Eros, when his woiship was transferied from Greece 
to Rome. He is generally described as a son of Venus, either 
by Mercury, Mars, or even by Jupiter. C. was the god of sen¬ 
sual love, who swayed alike gods, men, and all living creature.s. 
Hi.s attributes are the bow, .snows, (piivcr, and golden wings, 
and from the blindness of his action lie is often represented with 
bandaged eye.s. Originally conceived of as a model of perfect 
youthful be.xiily, he gradually came to be repiebclitcd as a 
chubby boy. 

Cu'pola (Ital. from the same root as the Eng. cup) is the con¬ 
cave ceiling or vault forming the roof of a building. See Dome. 

Ou'pola,a .small blast-furnace used for the re-melting of raw 
pig-iron, in order that it may be cast into suitable forms in the 
Foundry (q. v.). 

Cupp'ing, a surgical operation now somewhat rare, but at 
one time so frequent tliat it was generally performed by specialists 
called ‘cuppers.’ It is of two kinds—C. and wet C. The 
former consists in producing congestion of a part; the latter, in 
abstracting blood from a pait to which dry C. has just been 
applied. The instruments nc-ecssary for the purpose arc—(l) a 
glas^ resembling a common tumbler; (2) a spirit-lamp (when 
these are not at hand, a candle and a common tumbler will serve 
tlitf pupose); and (3) when wet C. is to be performed, an instru¬ 
ment containing lancets (scarificator) to pierce the skin, that 
blood may be withdrawn. The lancets are concealed within the 
instrument, and by moving a trigger they project through slits 
and cut the skin. Their numl^r varies, but they are so 
arranged as to cut exactly to the required depth. In C. 
the part is first sponged with hot water, which produces local 
congestion. The air is exhausted from the glass by means of 
the spirit-lamp, and the glass is then ouickly placed on the part 
already sponged. This increases muen the flow of blood to the 
part This part of the operation is dry C. The scarificator is 
now applied, which cuts the skin, and the glass having the air 
re-exhausted by the spirit-lamp is again applied, and is now 
rapidly filled with blood. The number of glasses will depend 
on the amount of blood to be abstracted ; each glass takes 
about four or six ounces of blood. The lancets must be so 
arranged as only to cut through the true skin ; when they cut 
deeper, the fat underneath the skin prevents the free escape of 
the blood. 

Cu'pule, the cup in which the fruit (acorn) of the oak and the 
nut of the Spanish chestnut is contained, and is a sort of in¬ 
volucre composed of a number of adherent bracts. It is also 
applied to a cuplike body found in some fungi, such as PettMa, 



Curajo'a Oranges, the innnature fruits of the ordinary 
Seville or bitter orange, Citrus vuigaris of Risso, They arc 
valued for their rind, wliich has a very plea.s.nit aromatic odour 
and a bitter taste, and is largely used in medicine as an aromatic 
tonic, and in tlie preparation of the favourite liipieur curafoa. 

Ou'rarine is an Alkaloid (q. v.) contained in ritraru, urari, 
woorara or wflorali, a resinous substance used by the S. American 
Indians to poison their arrow.s. C. is an amorphous body 
w'ith a bitter taste. It acts as a violent poison when introduced 
directly into the blood, but is comparatively harmless when 
swallowed. Its physiological action is peculiar, for it paralyses 
the nerves of motion without affecting those of .sense. 

Curass'ow, orHoCC'O (Cnxii-), a family of Rasorial birds (Cnr- 
e/./ir), representing in America the Old World pheasants. The 
bill is arched, the nostrils arc basal,the w^ngs short and rounded, 
the tail long and very broad, the tarsi stout, the toes slender, 
and the hind toes as long, and situated in the same plane, as the 
front toes. The common crested C. (Crax alector) is as large as 
a turkey, and occurs in Brazil and Guiana. Its colour is bkick, 
the belly and tail-crests white. The head has a crest of tufled 
feathers. The red C. (C. rubra) has been domesticated in Holland. 
Another species is the C. globicera, and this latter, and the Paoxi 
or Ourax pauxi, has a knob or tubercle at the base of the bill. 

Cu'rate (lit ‘one who has the -i*-# ( 1 -it. cura) of souls’) 
is the lowest degree in thi Church of England. By 1 and 2 
Viet. c. io6, where an incumbent aoes not duly reside, 
bisliop IS empowered to grant a certain fixed salary to the CT 
out of the proceeds of the benefice. This shall not be le» than 
^80 a year, unless the value of the benefice is under;^8o a year; 
in which event the salary of the C. shall be the full value of the 
benefice. 

Ouratell'a, a genus of small Dillineaceous trees from tropical 
Africa, the rough leaves of one of which (C. ArntrUana) are used 
in Guiana for polishing. 

Cnra'tor, a kind of guardian appointed \)y the Court of Ses¬ 
sion in Scotland. The powers and duties of curators vmy with 
the nature of their appointment, and the condition of those over 
whom their guardianship or curatory extends. They be 
classed ns C. to a minor, C. to an idiot, C. bonis, and C, ad 
litem-. 

Curator to a Minor .—A minor in Scotland, until he arrives at 
puberty (see Age), which in mtfles is fourteen and in feihales 
twelve years, is under the guardianship of a tutor. (See PUEtt, 
Tutor.) From puberty to majoritv he is under a C, The 
guardianship, in both cases, vests without 1^1 formal!^ in the 
father, unless the child is forisfamiliated. (See FoMSFAMlLtA- 
TION.) When the father is dead, or legally tUsqni^fied, tlM). 
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minor has largely the choice of his curators, but their appoint* 
ment requires the sanction of the couit. All deeds executed or 
contracts entered into by a minor without consent of his curatots 
are ineffectual against the minor, but they may be held binding 
on the other pai ty. The tenn in Euglisli law corresponding to 
C. to a M. is GuarJian (q. v.). 

Curator to an Idiot is appointed under a brieve of Chancery. 
(See IIRIEVE.) He is intiusted with the person as well os with 
the estate of his ward. The court ajipoints to the office the 
nearest male relation on the father's side, except when a wife is 
fatuous; in which case the husband becomes C. Curators to 
insane persons are subject to the provisions of the Tupils’ I'lo- 
tcclion Act (q. V. ). 

Curator Itonis. —When an heir is deliberating whether or not 
he .sh.'ill enter (see Entkv of an Heik), when an inf.rnt is 
without a tutor, when a succession opens to one resident abroad, 
when trustees have declined to accept or cannot legally do so, 
.and in siniihir cases, the couit appoints a C. B. lie is subject 
to the provisions of the court’s Act of .Sederunt relative to judicial 
factors (sec Judicial Factor), and to the provisions of the 
JPupils’ IVoteelion Act (q. v.). 

,* Curator ad ! iUm is appointed by the court to allcnd to the 
Jhterest of a minor in a law.uil or in other judicial proceedings. 
When a .iiinor has curators at the beginning of legal procedure, 
they act as curators ad httm. 

Curb, in vetctiiiary science, means a strain of the exten-,or 
ligaments or temloiis running down the back of the ‘hock’ in 
boises. This lesion occuis chtelly fiom sudden starts or great 
exertion, or fiom the elfoit made in keeping back a heavy load 
in descending a bill 'I'he .symptoms .Tie swelling and in- 
Ihinimalion in the joint, and coiise()uent lameness, which may 
disappear afterwards, when the animal has been exercised for 
some time. The tie.atinenl consists in rest and fumeiualioiis 
during the active stages of the inll,rmm.rtion, together with cold 
appUcatioiis aftcrwaids, and blistering to allay any tendency to 
swelling that may remain. 

Cur'caa. Sec-riivstc-NtiT. 

Curcu'ligo, a genus of herbaceous plants of the natur.il order 
Hypoxidac.ie, natives of ,S. Alrica ami Ironical Auslndia and 
India. The roots of C. onhioidct are u.sed in Travaiicore as 
a n.rtive emo for gonorriicea, nienorrh.vgia, &c., and the flcsliy 
roots of some species (like C. stam of tlie Ladrone Islands) are 
eaten. Mo.-.! of the gcttus is bitter and aromatic. 

Curoulio. Sec Weevil. 

Ourcu'ma, a genus of annual jdants of the natural order 
y.inj^iboracea. Turmeric (q, v.) consists of tlie old tubers of C. 
louya and other .species. The young tubers are colourless, 
and furnish a kind of arrowroot. East India airowroot, or C 
starch, is obt.ained by bruising and powdeiing the tubers of 6'. 
angustifolia, and then thiowing the powder into water. Starch is 
also obtained from C. rubcsccnr, C. leucorhiza, &c. Zcdoaiy 
tviliers, used in India as an .n im-atic tonic and as a perfume, 
are furnidied by C. aromatica and f. Zedona, 

Curd (casein of milk) is a com]Josition similar to the fibrin of 
wheat, the legumen of bean and pe.a, and the albumen of egg. It 
has been suggested by Mulder—ami the suggestion is geneially 
accepted—that the cheesy matter in milk is derived directly and 
without much change from the food upon >vhich the animals live. 
From a gallon of new milk l lb. of C. is produced on the ave¬ 
rage, but Alderney and Gueinsey cattle will give more. According 
to Dr Voclcker, the ultimate elements of C. arc carbon 53 'sy, 
hydrogen 7'I4, nitrogen 1S’4I, oxygen 22-03, sulphur i n, 
and phosphorus 0-74 per cent. Curds-and-cream form a delight¬ 
ful dish, for which Devonshire is specially famou.s. 

OuFfew (Fr. couvre-feu, ' cover fire ’), the tolling of the church- 
bell at eight o’clock, or some otlier hour in the evening, as a 
signal for the people to put out their fires and retire for the night. 
The introduction of this practice into England has been as¬ 
cribed to William the Conqueror, who is said to have used it as 
a means of preventing the English from assembling in the even¬ 
ing to concoct plans of rebellion. The tradition is sulTicicntly 
ludicrous. There ciln be little doubt that it owed its introduction 
into En|land to^he same cause that made it common throughout 


Europe—viz., as a regulation to prevent fires, which were very 
frequent when bouses 'were built of wood. The cvciiing-bcll still 
rung in many places in England is called the C., and though the 
original signification has long passed away, the word has won 
ail abiding-place in our language, m.ainly through the lind iu 
Giay’s liUgy — 

‘ The curfew tolls tlie knelt of p.iriin;; day.* 

Ourl, a destructive disease in potatoes—a variety of chlorosis 
—in whicli the tubers ‘ produce deformed curled shoots of a pallid 
tint, which are never peifectly developid, and give rise to minute 
lubeis. It is supi>tis(.d C. a-isc-s fiom the tubers being overripe.’ 
It is a local ilisease, and quite unknown iii inapy districts 
(lierkley). 

Curlew {Numen{u\ arqtsata), a ptmts of f^allatorial <ir 
Wading birds, nearly allied to the .SV,di' A.-ior Snipes, and (o 
the Ttingiiur or Sandpipers. Ibe bill is long, sleudcr, and 
curved downwards tow.trds its 
tip. The face and lic-ad are 
feathered. The tail is shoit, 
ami the wings, wJien at rest, 
re.ich to tlie tail. The C. is 
not migiatory. It inliabits the 
■sea coa-.Is, geneially, of the 
Did World, and tdso of Auslia- 
lia. Its food is chiefly woiins 
and molluscs, and its cry is 
of a peculiar shrill kind. 

- Wil.l ss the ‘orcaul of the cui lew, 

I' r-1111 Lr.i^ to < r.ij- the si-n .1 Ih u 

—Loay 0/the J.tthe. Curlew. 

The nest is built anmng grass or heath, 'the wliiinbiel (.V. 
phaopus) is smaller th.aii the foimei species, and is also found 
in Ihitain, whilst N. Ameiican species and the Esquimaux C. 
(,!'■. boreahs) are also known. 

Cui-'ling-, a Scotli.sh game on the ice. popular with all r.anks. 
It is usually pkiyed on fioren lakes and rivei-s, though aiti- 
lieial ponds ate becoming common. Met matches, called bon- 
spuis, are played bi-tv\een tiv.d clubs ami paiishc-,-., .ami even be¬ 
tween dilfcrent divi.sions of the kiiigdiun. A body of rules, 
generally lu-kl as binding, has been i‘-sued by the C.dedoiiian 
l urlmg Chib. C. is played with Ikittish circular stones, about 9 
inches 111 diameter, 11011130 to.;S lbs. in weight, willi bandies in- 
SCI led in the upper suifacc, while the under is carefully polidicd. 
A rink is formed, from 30 to 40 yaids long and 3 bioad, at 
cacli end of wliiJi coneentne ciicles (hronghs) are diawn, the 
inner one being named ihe Ue, which is the cuilcr’s aim—the 
game much resembling that of bowls. At .some distance short 
of each tee a traiisvei’sc line is draw n—the hoyscore — stones failing 
to cross which .are put oil' the ice. The game is usually 31 ; the 
players, four on each side ; Ihe last player, or director, being 
called the skip; and .a ficquent cballcnge is for a diimti of,bcef 
ami gieeiis. The game is giaphically dosciibcd in Cuv 
Pfannering, and Burns’ Tam Samson w.is an nilcjit in it : the 
following stanza fiom the Immojous dlcgy contains scvcial of 
the technical terms of the game : — 

‘ITc was the king o* a* thr core, 

T*t> or liriito, or zv.-h a loft; 

Or up Ihc rtnk like Jehu ri*..r 
In Lini- u' necf] ; 

But now he l.ic.. on l.>e.ilh's hcg-SCOfe-^ 

'Jam .''.onsiui s dcau,' 

Cttrr'an, John Philpot, a distinguished Irish barrister, 
orator, and wit, was bom of humble p.ateiits at Ncwmaiket, near 
Cork, July 24, 1750, studied at Tiimty College, IJublin, and 
the Middle Temple, Ixmdon, and \\.is calk'd to tin? liish bar 
in 1775. By his power as a leady and sarcastic speaker he 
speedily reached forensic cmiiienee, and in 17S4 entered I’ar- 
liament, in which he became cclebiated as one of the ablest 
opponents of the policy of the tlovcriuiient towards Ireland. 
After the Union, to which he w.as oppo.sed, C. was made, in 
1S06, Master of the Rolls, lie icsigntd this post in 1813, and 
retired on a pension to London, ^-herc he died, October 14, 1817. 
His wit and other attractive social qualities, shown in such books 
as Kecollections of C., will long keep C’s memory green in the 
hearts of Englishmen as well as of his own countrymen. See 
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Life of C. (I-onA 1S19), by his son, J. rhil|X)t Curran, by Phillips, 
and by O. Regan. 

Ourr'ant, the common name for various species of plants of 
the genus Kibes, but most generally applied to K, ni^nn and 
R. rubrum, the black and red C. of our gardens. The red C. 
is a native of the S. of liurope and of Asia, and perhaps N. 
Ameiica, and is most likely only naturalised in Ilrltain. The 
white C. is a variety of the red C., the result of cultivation, 
and in addition there are many other varieties and intermediate 
forms. The black C. is a native of most woods and the banks 
of streams in Kurope and the N. of Asia. Botli it and the red 
are highly prized for preserving in the form of jams and jellies. 
It is largely grown in some parts of the Continent for the pur¬ 
pose of making the LUjuatr Je Cassis. 'I'lierc are many other 
closely-allied species in America, India, &c. The red-flower¬ 
ing C. (A*, sanguineum), so common an ornament of our shrub¬ 
beries in spring, is a native of Americ.t to the W. of the Rocky 
Mountains. It was introduced into Ihitain in 1826. Its berries, 
though insipid, are not poi-otioiis. K. aurenm is an orna¬ 
mental siiriib fiom the same regions, producing a fine-flavoured 
berry. The term C. is applied in Auttrali.x to / eiieofiogon 
KUhei, one of the Kfacridacece. Its benics are wholesome. 
The Indian C. of America is Sy>n/hon\(ir/>us racemosus (the 
snow-beny). Tlie native C. of New .S. ai^o Leuco- 

pogon Kichei, while the same name is given in Tasmaida to some 
species of Cofrosma (natural order CmchonaceitX The giape C. 
is a kind of raisins or dried fiuit of the Coiinth or C.-viiie, 
a small variety of the oidinary vine {b'tiis vini/erii), cultivated 
chiefly in the Ionian Islands. They are most exten.sivcly used 
in cakes and puddings, but of themselves are higVdy indigestible. 

Currant-Wine, a bevei.rgc prepared fiotn the fermented 
juice of the bcriies of the led curr.ant {Kibes rubrum), to wliiJr a 
proportion of sugar is added. C.-'V. is a fiivouiite domestic 
sreparation, and a wholesome and pleasant dunk. A kind of 
iqueiir is similarly prcpaicd with the more strongly fl.xvoured 
black-currant berries. 

Curr'ency, the name applied to the medium of exchange or 
circulating medium used at any time and place. Its uses, direct 
and indiiect, are obvious : tlie chief are the establisliment of one 
mode of calculating value, the facilitation of exch,inge where 
baiter could not take place, and llie saving of expense and troulde 
in the exchange itself. Each of these primitive advantages sug¬ 
gests a great expansion of commerce. 'I'liey liavc liecn rcaliseil 
separ.-itely: as(l) in the African conventional unit or ma'ule, whicli 
had no physical existence at all ; (2) 111 the cattle and fur C. of 
many nations without foreign trade. Now, however, the precious 
metals are universally recognised as the best liasis for exchange; 
and by the mercantile school vveie long considered as the only 
permanent wealth ; a fallacy which led to the early prohibitions 
of importation and the bounties on exportation. 'I'lic durability 
and divisibility of gold and silver, their uniform quality when 
purf, and the facility with which the quality may be tested, 
have secured them the first place; copperilenving itsC. chiefly 
fi6m the mint-mark, and from being confined to small trans- 
adtions. Copper was, liowevty, extensively used at Rome, and 
iron was exclusively used at Spart.i. The C. metals fluctuate 
little in intrinsic value (although the occasional discoveries of 
gold-fields, e.g., in Australia and California, pioduce wide and 
sometimes violent effects on trade), but it was necessary to pre¬ 
vent fiaud that the central Government (wherever such existed) 
should guarantee the purity of the C., and direct that it should he 
accepted. Hence state coinage and the prohibition of private coin- 
ing, a privilege which was frightfully abused in systematic deliase- 
ment by the later Capetian Kings of France and by the Roman 
Emperors of the East, &c. In Scotland (where James I. had 
directed Site money to he of the like weight and fineness as that of 
England), there were mints in Ediubutgh, Ahetdeen, Pertli, 
Dumbarton, Roxhuigh, Stirling, GKisgow, and Linlithgow. Not¬ 
withstanding this variety of local coinage, there was a great 
dearth of C, in Scotland ; and the ‘sterling* silver penny of the 
English rUntagcticts (which had taken the place of the silver 
penny of the ‘ E.asterlings’ or Baltic trading communities) varied 
so much ftom the Scots raoncf, that ultimately fioo Scots was 
equivalent to fft, 6a. 8d. of sterling money. An Act of James 
If. (1456) ttied to retrieve the C., by enacting that several foreign 
coins in use, such as Henry nobles, dolpltins, Rhenish guildings, 
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&c., should ‘ be cried,’ or pass for more than their intrinsic value ; 
and that the coins were to remain in the country. In England, 
the rude process of minting by shears and hammer had led to 
extensive clipping and to the institution of the horse-milL The 
clipped coin, not being called in, displaced the milled coin ; and 
this produced a state of uncertainty and injustice from which the 
nation was rescued in 1695 by the Coinage Act, due to the joint 
efTort.a of Locke, Someis, and Montague. The new C. was 
restored to its ancient weight and fineness, and the clipped money 
was made illegal lenrler after a certain date. When the milled 
silver was fully in circulation, the pi ice of the golden guinea fell j 
from 30s. to 21S. 6d. At the Treaty of Union a uniform C. was j 
adopted for England and Scotland, compensation being given 
for losses through charge of denomination. The Scots merks 
(iJJ. more valuable than the English shillings) were called in by 
‘ unpremeditated proclamations ;' but the prcmiiiin was claimed 
for j640,ooo worth of English shillings which had been circulating 
in Scotland as equivalent to Scots merks. In spite of the faci¬ 
lities for smuggling and melting affuuled by the small hulk of the 
precious metals, the British system has survived a good many com¬ 
mercial crises. The value of the C. depends, in the first place, on 
the supply {r.e., all money in actual circulation) and tlie demand 
(te., ail goods offered for sale); in the second place, supply and 
riemand remaining constant, it depends on cost of pioduction. 
The relation between tlie C. and prices is, however, consideiably 
modified liy the use of hills of cxcliaiige, accommodation bills, 
piromissovy-notes, and clieques. These are tlie instruments ol 
credit. The expeiiments made in inconvertible paper C., such 
as the assigtmt! of the French Revolution, sliow that while the 
suhstilutum of a pnpei for a metallic C. licld in reserve is a natioiir 
gain, any fuilhcr inctense of paper is a national rohliery. T)i / 
Austiian iiredceinalile paper ^opin varies in value fmm. II to ‘y ' 
gtammes silver. Accordingly, not merely the Bank of Englanrl, 
but the banks of i.sstie in Scotland, are carefully restricted in their ' 
note-issue by refeioiice to their store of hullioti. From 1797 to 
1819 the cash payments of the Bank of England were, in eonse- 
ijueiice of tlie war, suspended, laige hoaids of Imlliun being re¬ 
quired for mililaty purposes ; and theie was, at one time, a 
controversy whether the resumption of cash payments, undei 
Beers Act of 1819, did not unduly benefit tliose who had ad¬ 
vanced money to tlie stale dining the depieciation caused by the 
suspension. The present system of hanking in Gieat Britain 
was settled liy Peel's Bank Ciiaiters Acts, 1844 45 (7 and 8 Viet, 
c. 32, and 8 and 9 Viet. c. 38). A dispute having arisen as to 
the riglit of Scotch banks to do business at public offices in 
England, it is possible that before long the Scotch privilege of 
issuing notes to the average amount in circulation during the 
year ending I St May 1845, plus the amount of bnilion, ni.ay 'oe 
alisorbed m the .system of one hank of issue for the United King¬ 
dom. It has lately been suggested that the Biitish Government 
sliould charge a coinage-due for the expenses of minting, which 
amounts to about one-fifth per cent. At present bullion im¬ 
porters pay merely a commission for interest and assaying to the 
Bank of England. Mr Lowe thinks the charge should be m.ade 
by reducing the sovereign from 113 to 112 grains fine. The 
real object of this is to equali.se the sovereign, the 25-franc piece, 
and the 20-mark piece. .Sucli a gold unit would be of great 
service in pi eventing or mitigating ciises in international trade. 

Ciirr'enta, Ocean. In treating of these, the most permanent 
of oceanic movements, we shall first enumerate the more im¬ 
portant C., of which careful charts are annually prepared by the 
British Admiralty, and then consider the physical causes which 
give rise to the phenomena. 

According to Captain Iluperrey, there are three great C. 
flowing N. out of the Antarctic Ocean. The first flows in a 
generally easterly direction, till it strikes the W. coast of S. 
America. Here it divides, the one branch tiavelling southward, 
warming tlie shores of Patagonia, rounding Cape Horn, and 
then striking E. by N. towards the S. of Africa, uniting at the 
same time with the seeond Austral current. This combined cur¬ 
rent separates at the Cape of Good Hope into two branches, the 
one flowing eastward to Australia, and ultimately mixing with 
the westerly equatorial C. of the Indian Ocean, the other striking 
N. along the W. coast of Afiica ns far as the Gulf of Guinea, 
where it is turned out across the Atlantic in a due westerly direc¬ 
tion towards Cape .St Roctue, in S. Ameriea. Here it divides, 
the one branch coasting down by Brazil till 4 meets the first 
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Austral current, the second continuing in a north-westerly direc¬ 
tion towards the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico, which it 
enters, and is then deflected through the Strait of Florida across 
the Atlantic towards the N.W. coast of Europe, constituting 
the Gulf Stream. The Gulf Stream divides at the Azores, 
one part still directing itself towards the N.W,, and washing, 
through the agency of its numerous ramifications, the shores of 
Spain, France, Great Britain, Ireland, Denmaik, Norway, and 
Spitzbevgen, the other part turning S. then W., thus forming 
the N. equatorial current, which is separated fiom the S. equa¬ 
torial by a narrow reversed current flowing towards the Gulf of 
Guinea. Returning now to the point at which the first Austral 
current breaks on the W. coast of S. America, we may tiace the 
couise of the northern bianch. After coasting along by Chili 
and Peru, it is deflected across the Pacific towards tlie E. Indies, 
constituting the great S. equatorial cunent of the Pacific. It is 
much broken up by the numerous islands of Australasia ; and a 
portion of it travels S. to the K. co.ast of Australia, where, making 
a detour, it mingles its waters with the third Austial cunent, 
which, after flowing E. along the .S. coast of Austialia, has now 
struck N.E. towards New Ze-aUnd. In the N. Pacific, a drift- 
current (one due to the action of a lucvailing wind), flowing E. 
then .S. li. along the N. Atneiicun coast, is revcrseil off the Cali¬ 
fornian seaboard, and returning towaids Chin.i, forms the N. 
equatoiial current of the Pacific, which is sejiarated flora its 
companion cun-ent by a narrow easterly-directed current, as in 
the case of the corresponding movements of the Atlantic, A 
portion of the N. equatoiial flows up to J.apan ; but the greater 
part turns N. and N.E., uiiiliiig uitb the ongin.d drlft-curient 
of the blglier latitudes, thus foiniing an endless circulating stream 
of water. Tlie biaiudi of the seioiid Austral current which flows 
eastward to Austialia, uniting with a jiortion of the third Austral 
.stream, turns N., ami ultimately, as before mentioned, forming 
the westerly-diiected cunent of tlie Indian Ocean, gives lisc to 
the Mozambique cm rent between Afiicaand M.id.igascar, which is 
continued S. to the Cape of <iood Hope; but lieie it is stojiped by 
the opposing current from tlie W. and tuiiied back towaids Aus¬ 
tralia. Of the C. which have their origin in the N. Polar seas, 
the most impoitant is the Labrador current, which, travelling 
S. past Labrador and Ncufonndland, has been recognised in the 
Chitllesiger soundings in a cold siib-curicnt far S. off the United 
States coast. These aic the principal constant C. There are 
others, however, deserving notice, wdiirh occur esjiccially in the 
Indian Ocean, and flow one way m summer and the contrary 
■way in wiiitei. Oihcrs again appr.ar and disappear in such a 
desultory mar.uer that they are as yet little understood. The 
most interesting and iinporlaiil of these O. C. to Europe is 
undoubtedly the well-known Ciilf Stream, whose teinpeialuie, 
higher as it is than that of the waters through wdiich it passes, 
must have a considerable cflect in modifying and equalising the 
climate of Western Europe. It would be wrong, however, to give 
this ocean river the whole credit for the great difference existing 
between the moist, temperate climate of Scotland and the cold, 
bleak, and frigid climate of laibrador. The prevailing W. ami 
S.W, winds, laden with vapour due to the evaporation of the 
waters of the Atl.nniic, are perhaps as important an element in 
the phenomenon. The Gulf Stream is not distinguisliablc from 
the Sttrrd..nding water in our la'itiidcs, but in the earlier part of 
its course it is distinctly marked off, being of a deep-blue tinge, 
and liaving at its margin an evident fogbank, produced by the 
condensation of the w.nler vapour as it passes from a warmer to 
a colder atmosphere. As it enters the Atlantic, it has a velocity 
of five miles an hour, and a temperature of 89° Fahr.—some 12* 
warmer than the adjacent sea. 

The great cause of O. C. is the action of prevailing 
winds. The equatorial trade-winds, for instance, induce upon 
the ocean a surface flowj and as an outflow must necessaiily 
give rise to an indraught, we have here an exphtnation, taking 
into account the eftect which the distribution of land must 
have, of the generation of the great African and S. American 
coasting C., the occurrence of endless streams of circulating 
water, and the existence of the Austral C. Other causes, of 
course, may be at work, yet the great general cause is probably 
the effect <rf aerial C., which arise from differences of temj>era- 
ture and pressure. The rush of waters out of the estuary of 
some large river may be felt for hundreds of miles out to sea ; 
difiTerenccs of salinity and temperature may also give rise to 
ocean movements; but it seems impossible that such causes could 


produce streams so constant in direction and rate of flow, so 
river-like in their comparative narrowness, and so easy of recog¬ 
nition, os these O. C. are. In 1844 Captain Maury, one of the 
first to show the importance of charting the various C., attempted 
to prove the existence of a general polar set of equatorial water, 
accompanied by a creep of polar water along the bottom towards 
the equator. II is reasoning was based upon the lower tempera¬ 
ture and less salinity of polar as compared with equatorial water. 
But i( the assumption concennng the salinity be true, it would 
be physically impossible for polar water to descend below 
equatorial water, because of the necessarily less specific gravity 
of the former. Dr \V. B. Carpenter, however, dropping the 
salinity point, has aigucd that there must lie what he calls a 
vertical circulation of the nature above mentioned, because the 
sinking of the lieavy polar surface-water, due to its low tempera¬ 
ture, must be accompanied by a surface influx of a specifically 
lighter water, wliich therefore must come originaily from the 
eiptator. The equilibrium is restored by the flow'of the cold 
polar waters along the ocean-bed towards the equator. Owing 
to the greater velocity of rotation at the equator than at higher 
latiludcs, this surface-set must gradually shoot ahead of the 
earth, and therefore have a general motion to tlie N.E. or S.E., 
according as the flux is towaids the N. or .S. polo ; and the 
respeciivc retain under-surf.tce flows must be directed towards 
the S.W. and N.W. .Sufficient investigation has not yet been 
made to test tlie truth of this theory, tlioiigh Piofcssor Wyville 
Thomson finds no evidence in its favour from his recent Chal¬ 
lenger expedition. 

The best current-charts arc those of the Admiralty, that in 
W. and A. K. Johnston’s Physical C'l'ografihy, llic one in Slider’s 
Hand Atlas, and those in Mauty’s Physical Geography of the Seas. 

Curr'ie, James, Iff.D., the biographer and editor of Burns, 
was hoin in I >iimiiu-ss-sinrc, May 31, 1756, studied medicine at 
Edinburgh, .and settled as a practitioner in Liverpool in 1781. 
lie died .at Sidnioutb, August 3c, 1805. Ills edition of Burns 
rc.nbsed ,^1400 for the benefit of the widow. A professional 
work, Medical Peports on the Ilffects 0/ Water as a Remedy in 
Pehrile Disease showed that liU views on this subject were 

in advance of the time. 

Curr'yeomb, an iron comb for currying or dre.s.sing down 
lioi=.es. It is in.ide up of several notclied plates fastened to an 
iron back parallel to each other. 

Cttrr'ying'. See Leather. 

Curr'y Poisr'der, a condiment of East Indian origin, very 
extensively cmpl.iyecl in Oiiental food, ami at the same time a 
favouiite stimulant lelish in European countries. It is a very com¬ 
plex niepar.ition, the leading ingredient being turmeric powdjr, 
to wfiich are added gioumi corianders and black pepper, with 
occasionally cardamoms, cayenne, cummin, fcuugick, &c. 

Cur sing and S'wear'ing. Sec Sw'earing. ^ 

Cursing, Letters of. Previous to the Reformation letters 
of excommunication by the Chinch were teimed L. of C. 

Curso'rea, the order of Rimniiig birds represented by the 
Stmthionida or ostriches, ihc.is, emeus, .ind cassowaries, and the 
Aplerygidit or New Zealand Apteryx (q. v.). This order is dis- 
liiigiiisficd by the flat nature of the breastbone or sternum, by 
the rudimentary wings, by the length of liinl.'S, and by their mus¬ 
cularity, adapting them for running. The hinder toe is wanting 
in all but Apteryx; the ostriches have two toes only, while the 
others have three toes. The claws me blunt nails, and the 
under surfaces of the toes ate broadened to fonn soles in running. 
The barbs of the feathers are unLonnecled and loose. The pelvis 
(as in the ostriches) is unusually strong and firm, antf in these 
latter birds the pubic bones unite to form a symphysis —a con¬ 
formation seen in no other bird. The C. correspond to Huxley’s 
division Rati/at, or those birds with flat shicld-like breastbones. 

Cur'tain. Sec Fortification. 

Gur'tilage, a legal term in Eijgland for a courtyard or piece 
of ground lying near and belonging to a dwelling-house. 

Our'tis, George 'William, author and editor, was bora in 
Providence, Rhode Island, February 24, 1S24. In 1843 he 
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joined ti c once-riimous ‘Urook Farm Association,’ and went 
ihi-oiijjli lliat curious jihasc of existence for eighteen months. He 
then fii occtsled to Concord, the home of Ktnerson and of the trans¬ 
cendental iihilosoplty of New Kngland, visited Europe in 1846, 
and rctiirncil to America in 1850. C. was then employed on the 
slatf of the Nat! York Tribune, anti wrote the iMtts Ratine ; 
l)ecame editor of rutuams Monthly ; and since 1853 lias been 
a ])opuIar f.yccnm lecturer. For a long time he has editctl 
I tinker's Weekly and Harper's Monthly. Among Ins other 
W(jrks may lie mentioned Potiphar Papers, //owailjt in Syria, 
.anil Tiue and I. 

Curtis'ia, a genus of Cornaeea (q. v.). C. faginea of .S. 
Africa lurnishes the wood from which the natives make their 
spear or assaeny shafts; hence the tree is usually called Ass.agay- 
tree or lI.'isS.ig.iy-woo<l, 

Cur'tius, Ernst, a C.erman antiquary and philologcr, was 
boin at I.ubeck, Septcmt)cr 2, 1814. He studied philology 
at Bonn, Gottingen, and IJcilni, w.is appointed professor at 
Itcrlin in 1844, and also, in the same ye.ir, tutor to Friednch- 
Wilhclm, rrown-Piince of I’nissia. In 1856 C. accejitcd the 
I'lofcssorship of Philology and Arch.eology at Gottingen, a 
post he held till 1865, nlien he was removed to a similar chair 
at I’erlin. He has been since 1853 a nicmber of tlie Academy of 
Science at I’eilin, and since 1S70 ducctor-geiicral of the mu- 
scums of the same riiy. C.’s principal works are, Anenioui 
Delphka (licil. 1S43) ; luscnptiones Attiae JJuodeeim (Peil. 
1843); Dte Akropohs von Alhen (Perl. 1S44]; J'eloJ'onnesos 
(Gotli.a, 1831 52). a scientific and pictorial delineation of the 
Greek I’cnimiila, embiacing its history, lcgetid;i, ami monuments 
of art ; Die lonier vor den Jonisehen Wandernng (Pcil. 1S35); 
Znr Gruhtchte aes llepebanes bei den Gri\hen (I'erl. 1855); 
.■Ibhandtnng uhr Crieih. Quell- und P'unncninsehi ijten (Gott. 
1850); Grieih. G schiehte (3d ed. IJerl. iSfiq), translated into 
Fiiglisit by A. W. Waid, 1868-70). Other woiks of C. are At- 
ttv/ie .Stiiaien (Gott. 1S63 -64) ; Gottinper ReUreden (Perl. 1864); 
Steben Karten znr 7 opo,^iaphie 711m Attica (1S68); Die A'nieen- 
den J’igtiieii der ellti;rieeli, A'nnst (Perl. l.Syo); Der Geburtc- 
tag des Deiitse/ien Kaiseis. — Georg O., brother of the pre¬ 
ceding, also a famous philologcr, was bom .at Lubcck, Apiil 
t6. 1820. He studied pliilology at Peilinand Poiiii, and gaiiieil 
ins degree of doi lor at Pcilm m I.8.|2, liy an c-say Pe Nomi- 
tiiiiii hi,real inn /■'rrma.ijne. He vva.s sul,sequciitly professor at 
Dresden, Pcilin, I'lagiie, and iviel, till in 1S62 he was ap¬ 
pointed Piofcssi.r of Classical Philology and joint-diicctor of 
tlie clissital .seminary .at llie Uinvei.sity of I.eipsic. C.’s princi¬ 
pal ass dhe Spraehvirg’ehhung in ihrem Yerhultniss sur 

Classisclitn/'/li/alogie {Yrevi. 1845, 2d ed. 184S) ; Sprachver- 
gteichende Peitrlige znr Griech. und d.af. GramiiiatikQ^etX. 1846); 
Grnudzuge der Griech. Rtymologie (I.eips. 1858-62); Gtiech. 
Gchiilgiaiiiniatik (Piag. 1S52, t^th ed. 1870); Erlauterungen 
(Piag. 1864, 2(1 C(l. 1870) ; .Stiidien znr Griech, und Pat. Gram- 
tnatik (vols. i.-iii Leips. 18G8-71). 

Ourtius, Mettns or Metius, according to Homan legend, 
W4S a noble yoiuli who, when tlie Foium had opened in 362 B.C., 
and tlie sooths,ijers h.ad declared that tlic chasm could only lie 
tilled by throwing into it the most valuable possession of the 
state, exclaimed that the greatest wealth of the state was a 
lirave cituen in arms, and mounting Ills hor.se in full armour, 
le.tpt into the chasm, which immediately closed over him. 

Ourtius, Rufus Guintua, a Roman historian, aullu'r of 
the veiy inaccurate work De A’ebus Cestis Alexandri f.agni, is 
supposed to have lived in the time of Vos)).a.si.an. The first two 
hooks of the ten of which the work originally copsisted have been 
lost, ami tlieic are numerous gaps in the retr.lining eight. The 
rust edition was printed at Venice, prchioly about 147*, Jmd 
iimoiig (jie best modern O’lics are thrse of J. Miitzell (Berl. 
1841) and of Zumpt (Brims. 1849 ; 2d *i. 1864). Investigations 
as to bis age have licen published byJfficbiihr, Buttmann, and G. 
I’inzger. m 

Cur'vatnro of .a plane curve i^he rate of change of direc¬ 
tion per unit of length of a point^uppo^ell to be moving uni¬ 
formly along tlie emve. It is tliii*»cen lluat the C, of a circle is 
the same at t eiy point, anH it varies inversely as the 

radius—the less the the larKr the circle. Take any thiee 
consecutive points on the curviJt and let tlie length of the arc 
between the fust and tliiid be 5 », and the angle between the 
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tangents at these two points Sff. If the arc be very small, it 
may be treated as a part of a circle, when SO may be taken to 
represent the angle between the radii of C. Hence wc have 
ultimately, os 8t is taken smaller and smaller, rSO sc Ssj and, 

therefore, taking the limit, the C. is = * , where ris the radius 

0/ G. The method commonly employed for obtaining an expres¬ 
sion for r at any point, is to find the circle which has contact 
of tlie first and second order with tlie curve at lliat point. A 
curved line not confined to one plane is called a curve of 
double C. 

Curve, as defined liy Fiiclid, is a line no part of wliich is 
straight. In analytical geometry, howevei, there must he some 
definite relation between its Co-ordinates (q. v.) wliich is ex- 
piessiblc by an equation. Cnivcs whose ccpiations contain only 
))owcrs of the co-oidniatcs arc termed algebraic; but if rjlhcr 
liinctioiis, such as sines, t.angents, logarithms, enter, lliey are 
calk'd Irantcendental curves. Cuives are classified according to 
the number representing tlie higliest power of the co-ordin.ate.s. 
The stiaight line is of tlie first older; the conic sections are of 
llic second, and aie called quadrics; the cissoid and w’itch are 
of llie tliird older, or ciibics ; and the conchoid and caidioid aie 
of tile fourth, or qii.artics. Fkirmany curious proi'Crties of some 
of tliesc liigher cuives, see Salmon’s Higher Plane Curves, 

Curves, Anticlinal and Synclinal, are geological terms 
applied to the ridges nnd troiiglis ol undulating .strata. 'I’lie 
former aie indie.aled by llie same series of strata dipping away 
on liotb sides fiom an imagmaiy line ]>niallel to ridge.s, and tlie 
latter by the same senes (lipping towanla a cmrespondiiig lino 
fiom both sides of it. Thus a valley may be, and very com¬ 
monly is, really an anticlinal curve; and these C. often occur 
ill continual succession over a pl.ane area, so that the phy¬ 
sical configuration of a district can be no indication of the geo¬ 
logical strucluie. 'llie niiagiiiary lines about which the beds 
may he supposed to he lieiit are leimed respectively ihc anticlinal 
and synclinal axes. Veiy peifect examples of these C. are found 
in the Swiss Juia. 

Ctir'wen, the Rev. John, founder of the Tonic Sol-fa 
method of teaching musie, was liorn .at Heekmondwike, Yoik- 
shiic, in 1S16, and educalc<l at Cowaid College .and University 
College, I.omion. He liecame an IiidepciidciU minister m 1838, 
and a lew ycais .aflerwaids his attention was called to the sub¬ 
ject of teaching cliildien music in connection witli his Sunday- 
school. In 1841 he visited Miss (Bovci’s school at Noiwich, 
and afteiwards tried her system with some .success. His own 
notation and system (see TuNtc Soi.-Fa .'sVSl'iiM) he developed 
giadiially from this lime, without any idea at first of tlie re¬ 
volution it would cll'eet in tlie musical education of the countiy. 
C. became pastor of tlie Congicgational ctwircli at Plaislow, 
Essex, in 1844, and retained his charge until failing health and 
tlic growing cares of his musical work, wdiicli lie felt it his duty 
to cairy on, compelled him to resign it in 1865. He is now 
(1876) Picsident of the Tonic Sol-fa Colh-ge, an institution 
founded by him in 1862 to grant certificates of proficiency in 
music and piomolc niu-icai ciiltme. C. devotes mo.st of his time 
to the dill .es of this office, to the publication of the TonU Sol-fa 
A'epor'.r, anrl to spreading tlie knowledge and love of music 
among the jicoiile. 

His works include a Grammar of j'oeal Music, a iiumhcr of 
courses of lessons and exercises in choral singing adapted to 
ditl'eient classes, a hook on analytical liarmony, Henv to Obsesve 
Harmony, Commonplaces of Music, Lectures on Psalmody, &c, 

Ourzola (anc. Coreyra Higra, from its dark pine forests; 
Slav. Aiirkar), a beautiful island in the Adriatic, off the coast 
of Dalmatia. It is 25 miles long, with an average breadth of 4 
miles ; area, 68 sq. miles ; pop. 6500, many of whom areengagetl 
in the coasi-fishcries. C. is still for the most part covered with 
wood, the pine attaining a great size and yielding excellent ship- 
timber. There is a town of the same name in the N.E. comer 
of the island with a pop. of 20<X). 

Cus'eua. See Lemon.Gras.s. 

Cuscuta'oetB, the Dodder order, a natural order of corolli- 
floral Dicotyledons, considered by some as a sub-order of Con- 
vohulacece, consisting of leafless parasitic climbing plants. There 
are about fifty species, included under four genera, chiefly natives 
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of temperate climates. 'ITiey possess acrid and purjjative pro¬ 
perties, and arc often destructive to flax, clover, and other crops 
round which they climb. After the suckers get attached to the 
stem of the plant on which it is climbing, tlie dodder separates 
its connection with the soil. See IJodder. 

Cush'at Dove. See Pigeon, 

Cusp (Lat. cuspis, ‘a point’), in gcometiy, is a stationary 
point of a curve, at which there are two branches with a common 
tangent. When the branches are both t)n llie same side of the 
tangent, the C. is lampkohl ■ nhen on opposite sides, seratoUi. 

Guss'o, or Eouas'o, the flowers and tops of Brayera anthel- 
minlua, a tree about 20 fei;t Ingli, .a native of Aljyssinia. It 
belongs to tlie /■iosaiiur. C. is used in medicine in doses of a 
quarter to half an ouni-o, given as an inlusion to destroy lape- 
worms. It was introduced into Km ope about the middle of the 
[ircscnt century. 

Cus'tard (Cymr, m'stnrd, fiom catvs, ‘chcp'-e’ or ‘curd;’ 
comp. I.at CiitiVo), a Uind of ])udding pieparcd fiom milk and eggs 
well whipped up together, andailowedio re/Ijy the application of 
heat. 'I'hc dish is llavoiirecl by the addition of aromatic essence,s, 
suih as lomon-pecl, oiangc-pecl, almond, nutmegs, itc. It is 
biglily digesldde and imliilioiis, and as it takes the most delicate 
fl.ivoiiis, it can lie reiidertd e.\ieednigly pleasant. 

Custard-Apple, the naine given to the fiiiits of various 
speeies of noM, S. y\iiit n< .01 aiid W. Indian slnub-, .riid trees, 
types of the order Wwro/n. or. .Several are cultivatetl for lhes.aUe 
of their iiuiis. The sotir-sop of the \V. Indies, which often 
weighs 2 lbs., and lias an agreeable arididoiis il.ivour, is the 
fiuit of A. muncala. Tlie sweet-sop (A. si/u,tmosa) is a native 
of the Malay 1 -l.inds, but is now extensively cultivated in tlie 
\V. Inilics. its luscious \iulp is cslcemed by some tastes, and 
tbe seeds contain an aeiid piinciplc fatal to insects, on which 
account the natives of India use tliem powdered and mixed 
with the (lour of the giain {Ciitr aiiettnuin) as a wash for the 
hair (Koyle). The Llieriiiinyer Chenmoha') is considered 
liy the I’enivians as tlie most delicious fruit in the world. The 
Common C.-A., or bullock’s heart {•/. tcticulati), is a native 
of the W. Indies, but is culliv.rted in the K. Indies and olhei 
iiopieal coiiiiliies ; it is not so much valued ns the otlier fruits of 
the genus. 'Ihe K.-.\. is also valued for ils flagrant leaves 
and aiomat’c woexis. 'J'hc wood of llie alligator-apple (-•/. pains- 
tut) is ii-icd .n place of coik ; the fruit has a pleasant taste, 
lull is clungeious to cat on acuuml of its narcotic properties. 
'I lie N. Ameiicaii C.-A. is Astm.na trilolni. 

Cus'tody. Sec I.vu'risonmi'MT. 

Ciis'tom. In law, tlie word is applied to general or local 
usage. In llie foimcr case it (alls to be dctcrmincil by a judge, 
in the latter by’ a juiy. When the right of an individual anses 
from usage, it is not called C., luit Prescription (q. v.). Uni- 
fonn has almost the same leg.al efiecl as statute. See Com¬ 
mon Law. 

Oun'tomary Freehold is, in English law, a kind of tenure 
of estate putetically the same .is Copyliold (q. v.). 

CastOYn.3 Duties arc duties levied on commodities expoitcd 
or imported. They were first authorised by statute in ilic 3d 
Kdward 1 ., and the mode long employed in their collection was 
to fix a certain rate of value on each kind of merchandise, and 
to grant on these lates a subsiily, generally of is. per .i^f of 
value in tlie book of rates. Tlie present Isook of rates was 
formed in 1C92, and in connection with official valuation has 
been useful in denoting the comparative qvantitm of commodi¬ 
ties passing through Ihe customs, but not tlieir real or declared 
value. The Customs’ ConBoIidation Act of 1853 is a complete 
emiiodlmcnt of the law regarding the customs. Importation of 
the following aiticlcs is proliibited under penalty of forfeiture or 
destruction of the commodity :—Copyright books, extracts or 
essences of coffee, chicory, tea, or tobacco, immoral books, prints, 
and similar articles. 

Persons may be searched, and severe penalties are enacted 
against any endeavour to contravene or evade the law. Offer¬ 
ing to bribe or reward a castoml)ouse officer is prohibited under 
% penalty of LiXX>„ 

The British revenue for the year ending 31st March 1873 


was jf7fi,6o8,770, of which tlicre was derived from customs 

;^*I,033,CICI0. 

Legislation regarding customs has various and formidable 
difficulties to contend with. In the first place, while the exi¬ 
gencies of tlie Pulilic Revenue (q. v.) make it impossible to dis¬ 
pense with customs, the principles of Free Trade (q. v.) must, in 
imposing them, be as little contravened as is consistent withithat 
exigence. Then llie duty must not be raised to a iieight (which 
will discourage lawful importation, and make smuggling re¬ 
munerative. To do this is a duuiile evil—it causes loss to the 
revenue, and demoralises tlie people. See Bonded W’are- 
House. 

Cus'tomliouse is the office at a seajiort—or abroad at a 
frontier or seaiiorl—whcie tlie Customs Duties (q. v.) are levied. 
Tbe collection and m.anagement of the customs of the United 
Kingdom and of tlie British posscssion.s abroad are under the 
control of a bo.ard of commissioners. 'I'hty arc Appointed by 
the crown, and are under the authority of tiie Lords of the 
Treasury. 

Cus'tos Rotulo’rum, the keeper of the rolls or records of the 
county in England. Tlie office does not now exist in Scotland. 

Gus'trin. See Kustrin. 

Gutch. Sec KuTfH. 

Ciitb'bort, a monk of Jarrow, who wrote the letter containing 
a giaphie and touciiing account of tlie death of the Venerable 
Bede. C. h,id been a disciple of liedc, and became afterwards 
Abbot of Jarrow. Ills letter is printed in .Stevenson's edition of 
the llisloria BceUsiasHea of Beiic (Lond. 1838). Tlie English 
leader will find it in Bolin’s translation, edited by Dr Giles. 

Guthbert of Ganterbury, a Mercian bishop, obtained the 
see of Hereford in 73b) bei.sme Aiclibishop ot Canterbury 
in 740, and died in 758. He is memorable as llie author of a 
letter to St Bonil.ace (q. v.) dealing with Church conuiUions, 
iihich is repiinted in Ilussey’s edition of Bede's Histona Eccle- 
siastica (Oxoii. 184O). 

Guthbert, St, of Durham, the Apostle of Northumbria, wa.s 
liorii about 635. lie was a native of Bernicia, tliat district lying 
between llic Tweed and Tees, and p.assed Ids boyhood at the little 
lowland village of Wrangholm, on the southern edge of the 
I.amniermoois. Tlie early years of C. gave his character a dis- 
Imctive bent. He was a shcplicrd—a .seer of visions, as ihep- 
lietd.s have been in all ages. As he tended his flock by night, 
ttie heavens seemed to open aiiove him, and a crowil of bright 
angels winged upwards, beaiing the soul of St Aidan to glory. 
’I’his wonder befell him in Ins fiftcentli year; a nature like his, 
fervid and .simple, was impressed profoundly, and he must become 
a monk. C. accordingly enteied tlie monastery of Melrose,' an 
offshoot from the oltier house at Lindisfarnc. The youth, how¬ 
ever, svas no dreaming visionary, but an earnest worker. The 
semi-heatlien people that surrounded him woke his missionary 
ardour, and he ministered for years among the Northumbrians 
with equal patience and zeal. I.eaving Melrose, he shifted 
his sphete of labour southwaid. 'I’hc Council of IVnilbji by 
its decision that Roman ccclesiasticnl rule should be adopted 
by the English Churcli, caused hitler dl.sseiisions in the reli¬ 
gious houses. Wearied with these strifes, C., who had become 
Prior of l.indisfarne, withdrew in 676 to a barren islet off the 
Noilhiimbrian coast. Building with his own han<!s a rude hut 
of tuif and driftwood, he wished to end his days as a hermit on 
tins lonely rock. Ilis former caieer had been one of active 
effort in spreading liis faith, and now he felt that hLs closing 
span would best be given up to meclitalion and prayer. But the 
fame of his sanctity did not allow C.’.s recluse lilc to continue. 
Ecgfrith, king of tlie Norlliiimlnian English, w.is an ambitious 
monarch, warring against the Pictish Biitons of tl\p N. The 
presence in his dominion of a man so saintly as C. would cer¬ 
tainly bring success, tlierefore he besought him to return. Bishop 
Tnim wine, whom the Piets had driven from his see, added his en¬ 
treaties. The venerable saint consented reluctantly, and in 684 
again became Bishop of l.indisfarne. Next year King Ecgfrith 
marched against the Piets, and was defeated and slain at Ncch- 
tansmere. C. wa^ said to hav* foreseen and foretold the dis¬ 
aster. He resigned his bishopric in 687, and retired to the 
island where he liad lived as an anchorite. There he died two 
months after. A monk of Lindisfarne saw from the watcli-towei 
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of his monastery a light on the lonely islet of St C., which was the 
appointed signal that the old man was no more. Ills remains 
were taken to Idtidisfarne, and being found iucorntpt at the end 
of eleven years, the belief arose that so they would continue. 
Oanish attacks forced tlie monks to bear their ]>recious relic 
inl.iiiil, and 111945 it was taken to Durham, whore it was thought 
to woik many iiiii.icles. After the Keformation tlie coffin was 
hiiried tin ler the cathedral pavement, and remained there ttll 
i8j 7, avlicii it was opened, and the bones of the saint were found. 

The character of St C. resembles strongly that of Columba, 
only that the former was more of an ascetic. Uotli were evan¬ 
gelists of an eminently piactical n.alure; neither was distinguished 
for scholarslnp or erudition. St C. was a spiritual emlnisiast, 
and yet a man of stiong, fmn mind. The union of these qualities 
gave him his great influence over his coimliymeu. The reverence 
bestowed on him in lifetime lasted for geneiations after he was 
gone. The Chuich held as a festival the aiimvcrsary of Ins 
death, and a cloth which he was said to have used 111 celchratiiig 
mass was carried as a standard by I'inglish armies. St I'.dmuml, 
St Tliomas-i-HecUet, and St C., rank together as the tlirce fore¬ 
most saints of tlie meiliteval English Chinch. 

None of the eaily English ecclesiastics have had so much light 
thrown upon their lives, both hycoiiteinpovary recoidsuiid by later 
investigation, as St C. Bede lias leit an account of him both in 
verse (/.z'A-f uV Afirarn/i^ Citthbeuhti and in prose 

(t.ibcr de I’t/ii et AliraiuHs Sani-li Cuthhttckti J.indisJ,jrHimh 
F./'iscopi). There is also a //itloria 'Jramlit/ionis .Saiuti Cnth- 
pieserved in the Acta Sonet,>ntm, vol. iii., and two works, 
one a Life the other an account of his miracles, by Reginald of 
Durham. More recent biographies are tho.e of Raine (St C., 
Duih. 1828) and of I'-yte (llistoi v of St C., Loud, iSqq). An 
interesting sketch of St C. is given in Green’s-S/zurr llistojy of the 
F.uytish Ihvfle (1875). 

Gu'ticle (I.at. eutienlo, dim of rzr/fr,' the skin ’). the epidermis 
or uppeimost layei of the skin. It is composed of l.iyers of 
epidermic cells, which become nioie and nioie ll.illeiied fiom the 
fill face of the tiue skin outwanls, until on the suif.tce they form 
hard dry scales. .See .Skin. 

Cutis Vera, the true skin, covereii by the epidermis, and 
resting on clo^sc eoimcctivc tis.sue, in the meslie.s of which there 
aie often minieious fat cells. See Skin. 

Cuflass (f'r. contclos, f)lrl Er. conltclos, from I.af. cuitellns, 
dim. of cutter, ‘a knife’), a broadsword useil hy s.rilois in hand- 
lo-hnnd encountoz,. It is alionl three feet long, is veiy heavy, 
and h.is only one cutting edge. 

Cul'lery (Fr. coutellerie, from conteau Old Fr. coutel and 
coltet ; Cat. cntleltus, (hrn.oien!t,-r, ’a knife’), a tei 111 undei whieh 
IS included cutting iiistiuments such as poeket ami table km\os, 
forks, scissors, rarois, scythes, sickle., and machine knives gene¬ 
rally. 'I'lie cutting iiistiuimiits which were used hy the iiriiniiivi' 
iiiluabitaiits of the woild, before mel.allurgiral opeiations w'ere 
understood, consisted of shaip-edged flakes of flint or other 
liard* stone, which they fashioned with wonderful neatness. 
Remains of such flint-knives arc very ahiindniit. Cutting ini 
plemeiits of iron or steel w'eie not fabricated till after a kind of 
bronze had been long used for ibe making of knives and all 
other metallic implements. From very remote times the manii- 
tacturc of C. has been identified with the town of .Sheffield, and 
it to the present d.iy stands at the head of all centres of this 
industry. Its fame was widespreaii even in the days of Chaucer, 
who mentions its peculiar manufacture— 

* \ Shefetde thwittic li.arc hr in his ho-’C ' 

The processes through which .a piete of C., Kuch as, for 
example, a lazor, has to pass, are veiy numerous, when we eon- 
fcider the low price at W'hich such articles arc .sold A razor, 
.selling with case complete for one shilling, has to iiiidcigo the 
following senes of opeiations:—A piece of rolled c.ast-.stcel 
sufficient for the bl.ade is cut off a rod. It is heated and ham¬ 
mered into the rough form of the razor, in which state it is 
called ‘the mould.’ The ‘tang’ is next hammered into sliape, 
nnd_a hole pierced in it for riveting the blade into the scales, 
it is theie.alter ‘smithed’—z.e., heated and hammered—into 
jiroper sh.ipc, and the name ant mark of the maker is stamped 
oil It. Next the Vzlade is hardened by heating and sudden 
plunging imo cold water; it is ground at the tip, the back is 
rounded, the tang finislicd with the flic, and a flle-surfacc 
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given to the inside of the tane. It is then ground on a grind¬ 
stone, and polished on a wheel covered with buff leather, 
when it is ready for putting into the scales. The scales of 
cheap razors are made of born-tiiis, which are first shaved and 
scraped, and next moulded into sliape by heat and pressure in 
moulds of the profier form. These are thereafter polished on the 
buffing-wheel; the blade is riveted in, and tlie.razor is thus com¬ 
plete. Table-knives go through an analogous feries of processe.s, 
hut there are many different w'ays of forming and fastening the 
tang into the handles. In the making of steel forks, a ‘web’ of 
steel IS beaten out of the rcquiied breadth and thickness, and by 
a poweiful stamping-press the prongs are stamped in this web. 
The piece is then anne.alcd and the prongs cut out of the stamped 
well. After grinding and pointing, tlie prongs are opened out, 
tiled, and smoothed. They are then set into their pioper posi¬ 
tion, hardened, giound on a dry stone, glazed, and burnished on 
a huffing-wheel, when they are leady for handling the same as 
knives. The tang in forks ami knives is usually m.ade of iron, 
whicli is welded on to tlie steel at an early stage of the process. 
Of recent years machinery lias been adapted to the moulding of 
knives, &c., and in such cases .steel is used for the tang as well 
as the lilade. The dry grinding of C. is a peculiarly un¬ 
healthy occupation, owing to the particles of steel and silica 
settling on the lungs and oiiginatmg ‘grinder’s asthma.’ Many 
me.ms have been tiied to ohvi.atc this gieat evil, often much 
against the will of the grinders, who prefer sliort life and 
high pay to good health and fair wages. Tlie most efficient pre¬ 
ventive has been found to be a powerful blast cieated by fan.s, 
diawing away the minute particles liy a channel having an open¬ 
ing over each gimdslone Even with this amelioration, and 
with wet gniiding itseU, the ocriipation of grinders remains un¬ 
healthy, and tlie average dm aliuii of their lives is much under 
that of men employed in or.Iiiiaiy healthy trades. 

ijnt/ os to Cutlery. —Hy 59 Geo. III. c. 7, articles of C. 
maiiuratlured with a haniiir.-r m.ay be .stamped with the f i;ure 0/ 
o hommer, any time after the forging, and previous to the grind¬ 
ing or polishing. Using sucli device on C. not made witli tlie 
hammer subjects it to forfeiture, and any one having it is liable 
to n penalty of;^^S. Any one stamping on C. the word Loudon 
or London made, or wands of similar import, unless the article is 
made in I.ondon or within 20 miles of it, or having an article so 
sr.imj'cd, IS liable to a penalty of £10, with forfeiture of the 
article. 

Cuttack' ('royal residence’), the capif.al of an executive dis- 
liiil of the same name, Drissa division, piovince of Bengal, 
India, at the begimimg of the Mahanadi delta, 230 miles 
S \V. 1)1 Calcutt.i. It has little trade, its natural commercial 
advantages being neutralised by the peiiodic flooding of the 
nvei. In ciiard aeninst whicli it i.s banked round. C, is 
connected with Calcutta by an irrigation canal. Pop. (1871) 
50,878. Orissa College is here. The district is subject to the 
same vicissitudes as the town, has little trade, but contains iron 
ore. Area, 3178 sq. miles; pop. (1871) 1,494,784. The other 
chief towns are Jajpoie (10,753) and Kindrapara (10,682). 

Cutt'er (so called from its euttinj' tlie water in its swift 
motion) IS a small sailing vessel having one mast and is rigged 
like a ."iloop (q. v.). In 
the navy, a C. is a large 
Clinker-built (q. v.) boat, 
of which every man-of- 
war has at least two. 

Cuttings are poi lions 
of the branches of trees 
and .shrubs inserted into 
the ground, and wliicli, 
by sending forth adventi¬ 
tious Roots (q. V.) fiom 
the stem, enable the cut¬ 
ting to take root in the 
giound, and pioduce a 
tree or slinib the same as 
that from which it was 
taken. It is e.ssenti.al to 
success that a bud slionld 
lie left on the cutting, and 
that the bai k should not be stripped off in pushing it into the soil. 
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Outtleflsh, the name applied popularly to any member of the 
Molluscan claaa Cephalopoda (q. v.)i in which the body is enclosed 
in a muscular mantle-sac, the fplU being 
two or four in niimljer, and the effete water 
of respiration being ejected by an infuvdi- 
or‘funnel.’ Cuttlefishes are divided 
into the four-gilled, or 'J'etrahra-nchiate, and 
Oibtanchiale, or two-gilled forms. Of the 
foui-gdied forins, the Pearly Nautihis(A'ij«- 
Hlus Pompilius), with its mimeious aims, 
destitute of suckers, its external iriany- 
chamheted shell, and its want of an ink- 
sac, is the only living example. The latter 
gionp includes all other living cuttlefishes 
together with the extinct Bdemnitts (q. v.). 
'Vhe AmmoniUs (q. v.) and allied foiinsaie 
extinct cuttlefishes belonging to the Tclr.x- 
braiichiate section. Gigantic cuttlefishes 
have been met with of late off the liisli an<l 
N. American coast. The shell in two-gilled 
cuttlefishes is internal, and exists as the 
‘pen’ or ‘cutlle-boiie.’ In the Argonaut 
oi paper-nautilus (A. argo), the shell is 
external, but it is not a true shell, being secreteil by two of the 
arms, and not by the Mantle (q. v.). T he two-gilled cuttlefishes 
are able to seiie prey by means of the numerous aictalmla or 
suckeis with which their arms arc provided. 



Ciiiilcfish. 


Cn'vier, Georges Chrdtien Leopold Dagobert.was bom 
at Montbeliaid, 2jd August 1769, where his lather had retireil 
after serving with distinction m the Fiench army of the .Seven 
Years’ War. His taste for natural history is said to have been 
fust excited by a copy of Bujfon, the ilhistiations of which he 
was copying. By the kindness of the Wuiteinberg family he 
obtained a univcisity education at Stuttgart, where he studied 
natural science in the Camerakvissenchaft, or Ailministiative 
Science Department of the Academia Carolina. An engagement 
as tutor in a noble French family living on the coast of Nor¬ 
mandy, where he remained fioiu 178S to 1794, gave C. an 
opportunity for personal observation of maiine animals, which 
led him to the systi m.ilic study of anatomy. A conespoiidcnce 
with Geoffroy St Hilaire drew C. to Paris, where he made the 
acquaintance of such men as Damaick, Jussieu, &c., and was 
appointed a member of the Commission of Arts and Professor 
at the Cential School of the Panthfion. From this he bec,ime 
Professor of Comp,irative Anatomy at ihe Museum, then at the 
College dc France, then at the Jaidin dcs Plantes. He also 
lectured at the Athenaeum. C. and St Hilaire produced to¬ 
gether the celebrated MPnteves sur une klcuvelle Division ties 
Mammifires, and several others, in which the Linntean classes 
of insecla and vermes were divided into molluscs, insects, vermes, 
echinoderms, and zoophytes ; molluscs being sulxlivided into 
cephalopoda, gasteropoda, ami aceplial.i. C.'s celebrated Lefons 
dAnaiomie ComparJe, delivered at the Museum, contain the 
theory of a rational harmony betiveen different organs and their 
functions, leading to a division into four great types, which was 
afterwards fully developed in the A'lrtie Animal distribui tPaprls 
son Or^nisation, published m 1816. Special lines of inquiry 
were directed to the systems of digestion and ciiciilation in mol¬ 
luscs, and to fossil remains generally. Especially in the latter 
inquiry his theory of rational harmonies was of use in filling up the 
connections betw'een isolated remains, as in his determination 
of the species of elephants from observation of the teeth and lower 
jaw and of a drawing of the skulls ; also in his classification of 
the fossil remains of Montmartie. Important services were thus 
rendered to palaeontology and geology, C. and Ilrongiiiart making 
a joint study of the geological conditions of animal life, which 
the former summed up in his Recherches sur les Ossemens Fossiles 
(1812), to which his Discours sur les Rh'olutions du Globe is an 
introauction. The Rlgne Animal was intended to furnish not 
only the outlines of a tiue classification, but to apply principles 
90 established to all existing groups : the latter design was 
partly carried out in the Ilistnre Naturelle des Poissons, a woik 
in which C was assisted by Valenciennes, an<l in which above 
5000 species of fish are described. In the meantime public 
honours flowed in upon him. He became perpetual secretary 
to the Institute fdr the Department of Natural Sciences, an 
iiispeutor-genei^l for esublishing the well-known French Lycies 


or public schools; he drew up the report of 1S08 upon Natural 
Sciences; he w-as sent on important educational missions to 
Italy, Holland, and the Hanseatic towns. Before the abdication 
of Napoleon he was made a councillor of state, and under the 
Restoration monarchies he held high posts in the bureaux of 
Education and Public Woisliip, and as President of the Com¬ 
mittee of the Interior for the last thirteen years of his life he 
effected many useful reforms in the teaching institutions of Fiance. 
After the Revolution of July he was made a peer. He died 13th 
May 1832. In politics C. occiqued the position of a moderate, 
Eibeial. The closing ycais of his life were marked by a keen 
controversy with St Hilaiic, who maintained that real analogies 
existed even between molluscs and vcilcbrates, and also that 
species weie variable. See* Ixte’s Memoires of Baton C. (Lend. 
1833), and I'a.squet’s Ftoge de C. (Par. 1833). 

Cuxba'ven, or Kuxhaven, a town of N. Germany, in the 
amt of Ritzcbutlel, belonging to H.Tiiibiirg, is situated at the 
mouth of the Elbe, on its left bank, 65 miles N.W. of llambiiig 
by railway. It has a good harbour, a lighthouse, bathing estab¬ 
lishments, and is the poit from which the Hamburg .steameis 
jily in winter when the Elbe is frozen over. Pop. (1872) 3810. 
In and ntai C. aie five strong forts. 

CiiyaTba, the capital of the province of Matto Grasso, Brazil, 
on a river of the s.ame name, a tributary of the P.xraguay, is a 
uav.xl and military arsenal, has scveial chuiches, an hospital, a 
theological school, &c., and some export trade in gold, diamonds, 
ipecacuanha, and hides. Pop. 7000. 

Ouyp or Kuyp, Albert, one of the most distinguished 
pamleis of the Dutch school, the .son oi J.icob or ‘Old’ C., a 
landscape and portrait painter, was bom at Dordreeht m 1605. 
He paiiiteil landscapes with cal lie, niooiiliglits, winter pieces, 
canal scenes, &c., and all of them with sjilenciid succc.ss. De 
Waagen says of him—‘ In elevation of conception, knowledge 
of aciial per.sjiective, with the gieatest glow and waimth of the 
sciene atmo.spbere, C. stands iiuiivallcd, and may justly be called 
the Dutch Claude.’ It is easy to distinguish in his pictures the 
liiTiC of day intended to bo represented. The most ardent col¬ 
lectors of ex.amples of C'. have been Englishmen, and them.ajoriiy 
of his work.s—which within the hast century have wonderfully 
incicaseil in value—arc in English public and piivate collections. 
'Ihe precise date of his de.ath, which took place after 16S3, is un¬ 
known—Benjamin C., Ins nephew, painted lihstoiical genre 
pictures with much power. 

Cuz'co (the ‘ navel ’ or ‘ centre ’), Ihe second town of Peru, 
formerly the ^e.at of the Incas and capital of their empire, situated 
amid magnificent scenciy in the valley of a lofty tablelani^ at 
the height of about 12,000 feet .above sea-level, and at the dis¬ 
tance of over 400 miles E.S.E. of I.ima. Its valley is sratered 
by the Guatanay, one of the cxticme head-wateis of the Amazon. 
The town, which is regular, i.s the seat of a bishop, of a so-called 
university and several schools, a museum founded in 1848, and 
two hos]jitals. Among the lem.ains of the old Peiuvi.ni enmire 
aie the ruined walls of the temple of the sun and the mins of the 
palace of the Incas at the loot of the hill of Sacsahu.anian. Pop. 
25,000, who produce excellent goldsmith’s and lace work, calv¬ 
ings, and cotton and woollen cloth. Sugar-rcfiiiiug, soap-making, 
lie., are caitied on. Agriculture is the chief enipl.iyment, and 
the country around is as feitilc as it is beautiful. 'I'hc climate 
is agreeable and healthy. For an account of the wealth and 
niamnficeiice of ancient C., see Piescoti's Conquest of Pertt, nxi 
aiitnority, however, which certain icccnt writcis have venliiretl 
to consider not quite tiustworihy. 

Oy'amuB Baleena'rum. See Wiialk-Lousr. 

Cyan'io Acid, a liquid substance best obtained 6y distilling 
its polymer, Cyamiric Acid fq. v.>. C. A. has a very pungent 
smell, recalling that of acetic acid, and exercises a corrosive 
action on the skm. When kept for a short time, it suddenly 
becomes a white ciysialline mass of cyamclhle. C. A. isa mono¬ 
basic acid, having the Composition expressed by the formula 
CN(OH), and foiins crystallim^ salts in which Us hydrogen Is 
replaced by metals. When its vapour comes in contact with dry 
ammonia gas, a white ciystalline powder, the cyanate of am¬ 
monium, IS formctl, which when boiled with water suffers a 
molecular change, and becomes converted into Urea (q. v.). 
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Cyan'ogen, a cotnpoimJ of carlx>n and nitiogen, was dis¬ 
covered in 1813 by Gay-i-ussac. It is beat obtained by heating iU 
compound with mercury (cynide of mercury)— 

h2 (^ “ ^ 

Cynide of Mcicury. Cyanogen, 
niermry. 

C. is gaseous at ordinary temperature.^, but may be condensed 
to a Iicjuid by aulijecting it to cold or piessure. It lias an odour 
recalling that of bitter almonds, and burns when ignited with a 
very chaiacteristic peach-coloured flame. It is soluble in water 
ami alcohol. Its solutions, when kept, deposit a brown sub.stance 
called l‘ara-C., a body having the same percentage com|iosition 
as C. itself, but probably polynierio with it. (^ce 1‘OLYMliRl.SM ) 
C. is interesting as affording an excellent instance of a Ci'mJ:0unJ 
taJtcal or group of elements behaving like a single eleinent. In 
its chemical relations it closely leseniblcs aliloiiiie, as will be 
seen by an inspection of the following foririul.c— 


Flee chti'riiie 
Hydrochloric acid . 
Oiloiidc of poi.issium . 
Chlondc of mcicury . 
Hypocldoi 011$ acid 


. Ct, 
JICl 
KCI 
. HeCI, 
. CIlOll) 


Free cyanogen . 
tlydiocyaiiic acid 
Cyanide of pomssilim . 
Cyinidc of ineicuiy . 
Cyanic acid 


See IlYDROl.'VANlC ACIT), rOl'ASSlOM, .%c. 


• (CN)3 
. II(CN) 
. K'CN) 
H«(t N), 
CN(OIl) 


Cyano'sis (fir. ‘blueness’ or ‘blue disease’) is a condition 
in which tlieie is a blue or purple colour of the skin, due to 
an admixtui'C of venous and aiteii.d blood, depending in most 
cases on a malformation of the heart. Sec Heart, Malforma¬ 
tion OF. 


Cyan'otype, a photograpliic process discovered in 1842 by 
Sir John ticrschell, in wliicli sensitive paper is prepared by wa‘ h- 
ing in a solution of citiate of ammonia and non, and alter ex¬ 
posure in the camera, llie image is developed by means of a solu¬ 
tion of fcriocvanule ol pot.assiinn, uliich pioduces a vioh-t-linted 
picture. A soliilion of caihoiialc of sodium acts as a iieutiuli- 
siiig agent and fixes the image. 

Oyanu'ric Acid is a wlnte crystalline substance obtained by 
heating urea till ammonia cease.s to he given off— 

3CONJI, = + 3Nn3 


Xfica. Cyanuric acid. Arnmania. 

C. is a trilasic acid, forming crystalline salts in which one, two, 
or three atoms of its hydiogcn are re|)laced by mel.ils. XVht n 
strongly heated, C. becomes converted into Cyanic Acid (q. v.)— 
C3N/OII), = .3CN(f)ll) 


Cyaiiiiiic .icid. Cyanic acid. 


Cyath'ea, a genus of tree ferns, abundant in S. America, the 
W. Indies, India, the Malay and Pacific Islands, Some aie 
lofty, and cultivated in our conservatories and gardens. The 
pulp within the tiunk ol C. miuhilhtrif m\A C. dealbata, fine species 
of New Zealand and the Pacific Islands, is eaten by the natives 
of tbit.se countries. 

Cyb'elo, a genus of Trilobites (q. v.) belonging to the family 
■ C^J^einoidte, in which the body segnieuls number eleven, the 
caudal shield being composed of few segments. 'I'licy are found 
as fossils in the rucks from the Upper Cambiian to the Devonian 
series, most plentifully in the .Siluiiau system. 


Oybele. See Rhea. 

Cycada'ceee, or Cycadeae {Cycads), a natural order of 
r)ieolyledonou.s, small, palm-like, uubraiiched tiees or shrubs, 
allied to the Comfenr (q. v.), natives chiefly of the teinper.ate 
and tropical regions of America and Asia, and also of the 
Cape of Good I lope, Madagascar, and Au-stralia. 'I’liere are 
about fifty species and seven genera, of which C’yeas, Di^n, 
lincephalarios, and Zamia aie the best known. The steins and 
seeds of the plants of most yield mucilage and st.aich— e.pp., in¬ 
ferior sago, prepared from the stems of C. cininalis (of the 
Mrduccas) and C. rtvoluta (of Japan), the latter being known as 
J.ipan sago, though none of it js imported into Europe. The 
seeds are edible, and from those of Dion eduU the Mexicans 
prep-are ariowroot. £ticf/Aa/(0s is Caffm-lircml {11. v,). Arrow- 
root is oiiiained from the .stems of Z. integrifolia, of the Baliamaa 
and other W. Indian islands, though not exported to Europe. 
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Many species of cycas are found fossil in formations later than 
that of the Coal meksures, such as the Oolite, &c. 

Cy'chla, a genus of Telcostean fishes found in the rivers of 
S. America, and belonging to the family Chromida, The 
typical fishes of Uiazil and Guiana belong to this genus. 
The teeth are minute, but closely set in the mouth, and the 
colours are very varied and biilliant The genus Chromis, of 
which the C. Adoticus of the Nile i.s an example, is nearly allied 
to C. The chromis of the Nile is about two feet long. 

Cy'clades. See Arcuh'ei.ago and Gref.cf.. 

Cycla'men, a well-known and distinct genus of perennial 
herbs belonging to the iialuial older I'rimnlauu:, with beautiful 
llowcis, hcait-shaped leaves, and 
round, lubci-like mot-stocks. Most 
of them arc natives of Ibe S. of /.'jK, 

I'.urope, though the genus extends 1 
to N. Afiiea and Western Asia. ^ 

The flc.sliy root - .stocks, Ihoiigli / 
acini, are cageily sought aflec liy f 
swine ; hence the jilaiit is known in 
the populai language of vaiious 
countiicsas ‘so\i-liie.>d.’ The root¬ 
stock-, especially ol 6’. h-dfiafo- 
liurii, ate diastic and eniincn.igogue, 
and a stimulant oinlinent is piep.iicd ' 
fioiii them whicli, when applied ex- - 
Itiiially by liiclion, is n pnted a 
powerlid veliiiifnge for cliildieti, Cycl men Furspivuni. 

I'hc active piineii>le of tlie genus 

Wiyclamiitf, which acts on the ainiiial system like fnraiine (q. v.). 
Many of them aic cultivated in our g-inleiis ,as spang floueis. 

Cy'do (Gr. ‘ circle ’), a name applied, cliirfly in aslionomy, to 
a peiiod 01 interval of lime, alter llie p.as-ing of winch the .same 
)>heiiuniciia occur in the .same Older and circuinslance.s ns they 
did throughout the loimer pciiod. Cyclccs are only appioxi- 
m.itely coirect, since llie periodic time of no known tialuial 
plienoineiion is comrnensuialile with our day. Tlie move im¬ 
portant articles are meinioncd under the special lic.idings 
Golden Numiifr, l.NDicrioN, Meto.nic Cycle, I’eriod, Sc. 

Cyclobranchia'ta (Gr. ‘ circle-gillod ’), a term somciinies 
used 111 the classificalioii of Gastero])odous (q. v.) niollusca, and 
applied to those foims in which the gills aic placed in a ciiciilar 
manner lound the body, .and generally between the ‘Fool’ and 
‘Mantle ’ (q. V.). The cyclobianchiale arrangement is well seen 
hi the Limpets (q. v.) and Chitons (q. v.). 

Cy'cloid (Gr. ‘ circle-hke’), the curve genciated by a point 
taken iiijon the circiimfcic-nee of n ciicle lolling along a given 
slraiglit line. It has many interesting and curious properties, 
some of which are proved simply and neatly upon kinematical 
principles in Thomson and Tail’s Jilementsoj Natuial Philosophy, 
part i. s. 104. Its evniutc is an equal and similar C.; its area 
IS three times that of the generating circle; it is the curve of 
Swiftest descent from one jiomt to another not in the .same vertical 
line ; and a heavy body sliding without friction down the arc of 
an inverted C., under the action of a constant force, will take 
exactly the same time to reach the lowest position, from what¬ 
ever ])oint of the curve it starts. Huyghetis applied this property 
to olilain a perfectly isociironnus pendulum. 

Cycloid Fiehes, or Cycloi'dei, and Cycloid Scales, 
the name apidied to the commonest variety of fisli-.sc.ale.s, 
seen in most of our familiar fislies .salmon, herring, &c.), 

each scale consisting of a lioiiiy plate of more or less rounded 
foim. The outline U smooth, 01 at most wavy. Agassiz called 
such fishes Cycltddei, but his aiiangemeiit has not been followed. 
Most Tcleostcaii fishes, but not all, are Cycloidd. 

Cyclope'an Ar'chitectare is the name given to walls of 
massive unhewn stones, because in ancient Greece such walls 
were fabled to have been built by the Cyclopes (q. v.). There 
are remains of these walls on the sites of 'firyns, Mycense, and 
other places in Greece, Asia Minor, Italy, and Sicily. They are 
built of liu^e, uncemented blocks, which ate generally, as at 
'riryn-s, of irregular polygonal shape, not filled together, but 
having the gaps between them filled with small stones. X)cca- 
sionalTy, as at Larissa, the stones arc smooth and, fitted into each 
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other. At Myccna the blocks are comparatively regular, and 
are arranged in horizontal lines. These structures arc thought 
to be Pclasgian, but nothing certain is known of their origin. 
They are alluded to by Homer, who speaks of ‘the walled 
Tiryns,’ and ‘the well-built Mycense.' The C. A. of the ancient 
Etrurian towns was probably Pelasgian. Parts of the C. A. of 
Cortona remain, one fragment being 120 feet high. The name C. 
A. can be extended to various structures in America and Asia, 
as to the walls of Cuzco in Peru, and to the ruins of the citadel 
of Persepolls. The duns or hill-foits of Britain are likewise 
specimens of C, A. See M. Pctit-Radel’s Recherches sur Its 
Alottumtns Cyclopims. 

Oyclope'dia. Sec ENCvcLor,i:DiA. 

Cyclo'pes (Gr. ‘ circular-eyed ’), in Greek mythology, a 
gigantic race of shcplierijs, dwelling on the S.W. coast of Sicily, 
first mentioned in the Odyssey (ix.). They were cannibals. 
Their chief, Polyphemus, is desciihed as h.aving but one eye 
in his forehead. Hesiod mentions only three C.—Brontes 
(‘Thunderer’), Sletopes (‘Lightning-Phusher’), and Arges 
(‘the Bright’ or ‘ Fiery’), also one-eyed, who weie the sons of 
Uranus and Gjca, and foigeil thuiideibolts for Zeus. For having 
provided him with that with which he slew Asclepiiis they were 
themselves killed by Apollo. Later they are icpicscnted as the 
servants of Hephx'itus, with their ivoilcshop in yFln.s. The C. 
to whom the walls known as Cycloptan are attributed (see 
(ivci.orEAN Architkcture) weie considered by Plato as 
merely types of uncivilised man. Cox {Manual of Alytholog}’’) 
compares them to the Tiolls or Fiost-giants of Northern mytho¬ 
logy. 

Cyclo'pia, a genus of S. African shrubs of the order 
nosa'. The leatlet of O. yenistoides, a plant cultivated in our 
greenhouses, is called the ‘ hush tea,’ from its agreeable tea-like 
smell. A decoction of it is used as an expectorant in chronic 
catarrh and consumption, 

Cy'clopa, one of the hcsl-kiiown ‘ water-fleas,’ or Eiitomos- 
tracous Crustacea (q. v.), included in the order Copefoda of that 
cl.iss. The head and chest are protected by a caiap.ice. The 
feel number five j'air.s. Fach toot has divide<l extremities and is 
provided with hairs. The eye is single, and two pairs of an- 
lennie exist. The females cany the eggs in two external ovisacs. 
A single congress with the male fortihses the female for life. 'J'he 
young pass through a mel.amorphosis. These forms occur plen- 
tiluliy ill c>ur fresh-water lakes and streams. 

Cyclop'terus. See I.UMP-SucKiiR. 

Cyclo'sia (Gr. ‘ circulation ’), the movement of the latex 
or milky sap in the lactifeious, or milk-vessels, of various 
.species of plants. The assertion that this movement is merely 
mechanical, from ont part to another when the plant is in¬ 
jured and the juke is allowed to escape, is, in all likcUliood, 
erroneous, for the inovemeiit can be svell seen if the under sur¬ 
face of the leaf of Celandine (n. v.), the bracts of the common 
bindweed, the lower surface of the split stipules of the India- 
rubber plant, &c., be put uu.ler the microscope, and a strong 
reflected sunlight be thrown on it. The movement is some¬ 
times very rapid, at other time.s slower; and the direction of 
the cirailation can be changed at will by the interception of the 
sunlight. It is not the result of evaporation. (Brown’s Manual, 
P- 44-) 

Cydo'Dia. See Quince. 

Oyg'net, the name given to young swans. 

Cyg'nus. See Swan. 

Oygnut, a northern constellation, one of whose stars, Deneb, 
forms with Vega and Polaris a brilliant right-angled triangle. 

Oyl'inder (Gr. ‘a roller’), the general name for a surface 
enerated by a straight line moving parallel to itself. The sections 
y a series of parallel planes are similar and equal. If the section 
by a plane perpendicular to the generator be an ellipse, then there 
will be two diiferent series of parallel planes, who.se sections are 
circles. These are ^termed the sub-contrary sections. When the 
perpendicular section is a circle, we have the right C. of Euclid. 
Cylinder Akia. See Navx. 
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Cy'ma (Gr. htema, ‘ a wave ’), in architecture, a wavy-lined 
moulding, consisting of a hollow and a round. The C. rata has 
the hollow above the round; the C. reversa has the round above 
the hollow. They are called ogees, 

Oym'bal {Gr. iumbaton, from kumbe, ‘the hollow’ of any 
vessel), a musical instrument of percussion, consisting of'two 
metal plates which can be struck against each other. The C. is 
of very great antiquity. 

Cy'me. See Inflorescence. 

Cym'ophane (Gr. kuma, ‘ a wave,’ and pkainS, ' I appear ’), 
a variety of Chrysoberyl (q. v,), which shows a milky opalescence 
or ‘ wave of light,’ and is nnich prized, when cut en eabochon, by 
jewellers, who call it opalescent chryosoHte. 

Oym'rio, or Kym'ric, Language and Literature. The 
Cymric, as well as llic Gaelic branch of the Celtic language, shows 
the peculiar characteristic, the dij'oemia, of the Celtic — i.e.. 
changes on the beginning as well as on the ending of its words ; 
but though these changes difler so much in each of the dialects 
into which Cymric is subdivided as to warrant their lieing classed 
■■■epirately, the genera! resemblance of the laws which regulate 
them is sufliriently strong to prove them all to be of one family. 
See Kliys’s I,,\iuiet on It'elsh Rhtloloyy (Lend. 1877). 

The Cyiniic is dividefl into three branches—\Vc!sh proper, 
t.'oriiisli, and Breton or Armoric. The Finglish public knew almost 
nothing of any literature contained in these languages until Edward 
1 huyd,i\naccoinphshcdscholar,piiblislicdill YTOlXHi,Archeeologia 
lirilannica, showing tliat in Welsh many ancient treasures were 
preserved. His work excited very little attention at the time. In 
17641115 Rev. F'.van Evans, and twenty years later K. Jones, Esq., 
published specimens of the old poems ol Wales, accompanied 
ivith English tianslatitms. 'I'wo Scolcliinen, 1 -aiiig and 1 ‘itikerlon, 
who had taken a very prominent part in denouncing the Gaelic 
Ossian as a forgery, denounced the Welsh liards in the same style, 
and were listened to, although they were profoundly ignorant both 
of Gaelic and of W’elsh. Sharon Turner answered them with con¬ 
siderable ability in his Vindication of the Cenuinniess of Ancient 
British Boems (1S03). In 1801 Owen Jones, a native of Myvyr, 
in Wales, who devoted much time and money to the illustrating t,f 
bis country’s literature, published a collection of great extent and 
value under the title of 7 heM^nyrian Areh.rolryy cj IVctles. Two 
accomplished writers, Mr .Stephens (/ i.'erature of the Kymry, 
1840), and Mr Nash {'/aliesin, the Bards and /Jruids of Britain, 
iSij.S), laboured hard to prove that the great majority of poems 
published by him are spurious, while they ndiiiiticd a few to be 
genuine and ancient. The question, however, has been conclu¬ 
sively disposed of by Mr W. F. Skene, who in 1S68 published 
Wxc Four Ancient Books of Vales, witha translation and a learneti 
and exhaustive dissctlalion. He a-.signs the poems ascribed to 
the four great bards, Taliesin, Aneuiin, 1 .lywarch Hen, and Myrd- 
din, to the ylh c., and consideis that they were written down at 
various periods from the I2lh to the isth centuries. There are 
no traces of poetic composition from the 71I1 to the I2th cen^ries 
prc.scived, but during the next two centuries great literary activity 
manifested itself boUi in N. and S. W'.ilcs, and the writings of no 
fewer than seventy-six authors aie hanJeil down in circiinistanccg 
which forbid any question of their genuineness. 

It is worthy of lemark that, in Uie old poems, Arthur (q. v.) is 
spoken of without romance or extravagance as the Gulcdig, or war- 
leader, who fought many successful liattles against the enemies of 
his country, while in the later ones the popular romances concern¬ 
ing him are found full-blown. Much of the Welsh literature is of 
great historical value, and the Welsh deserve praise beyond any 
of their Celtic cousins elsewhere for still publishing newspapers 
and periodicals in their native tongue. 

Little need be said of the Cornish dialect of the Cymric. It 
was spoken in Cornwall until after the middle of last ccntuiy. 
The English has, however, entirely displaced it, and it is fhiefly 
through the Archteologiea Cornu-Britanniia of Dr Pryce, pub¬ 
lished in 1790, tliat .a knowledge of it must now be sought. 

The Armoric or Breton is still spoken by a numerous people 
in the N. of France, and is much belter known. See Breton 
Literature under Brrtagne. 

Cynan'oEe (Gr. kuon ‘ a dog,' and ancko, ‘ I strangle ’), an 
inflammatory disease of the throat. See Tii roat, Diseases or. 

I Cynan'cEum, a genus of S. American, Malayan, and Medi- 
1 terranean herbs belonging to the natural order Asclepiadacece, 
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Montpellier, or French scammony, a violent purgative, is in the 
juice of C. Afunsptliacum mixed with other purgative substances ; 
and the sap of C. ovalifolium, a native of Penang, supplies good 
caoutchouc. (See India-Rubber.) The leaves of C. {Solm- 
csttmma) Argel are used to adulterate Alexandrian senna. See 
also ViNCETOXICUM. 

CTuaroceph'alsB, a division of Composiht (q. v.). 

Cyn'ios, a philosophic sect founded in the 4th c. B.C., by Antis- 
thenes (q. v.), an Athenian and disciple of Socrates. The C. 
were so called either from the Cynosarges, a gymnasium where 
their founder taught, or from the Gr. kunikoi (‘ doggish ’), because 
of their snarling captiousness, or of the bestiality into which 
they sank. Their tenets were Socratic in so far as they advo¬ 
cated ethical in opposition to physical inquiries. They made 
virtue synonymous with self-denial and contempt of fortune. 
Their bracing but narrowing teaching appeared in nobler form 
in the Stoical school. Among Uic most famous C. weie Dio¬ 
genes (q. V.), Crates, and Menippus. 

Oyn'ips. See Gai.i.-Fi.y. 

Cya'odon, a genus of grasses, only one (C. Dactylo>i) of the 
fourteen species of which is a native of Britain. It inhabits the 
southern coasts of England. Its roots, in common with those of 
another species (C. lineare\^x<i reputed to possess some of tlie pro¬ 
perties of sarsaparilla. In India it is known as Dkob, Doorba, 
and is one of the chief fodder grasses. 

CynOEao'rium, a genus of jdants lielonging to the natural 
order BalanepJioracea. C. toaitifum is found in the island of 
Malta, and more paiticularly on a single rock in the islet of 
Gozo; is fungus-looking in appearance, and was long celebrated 
as the Funspis Melitmsis. It is found in the Levant, Noitlicm 
Africa, and the Canary Islands, where it is esteemed as an article 
of food. It was formerly higlily esteemed as a styptic and 
astringent, and was used in Malta to produce abortion ; and at 
one period was so much v.-ilued as a remedy for dysentery, 
&C., that the rock on which it grew was carefully watched, and 
its produce deposited in a Goveinment office, whence it was 
sent as a precious gift to friendly sovereigns by the Giand-master 
of the Knigh's of Malta. Even under the British Government, 
until recently, the office of keeper of the rock was kept up. 

CyTt'osure (Or. Kyncsoura, ‘the tail of the dog’), a name 
given to Ursa Almor, a northc.n constellation, whose tail ter¬ 
minates in tile Pole-star. It was tiic object by which tiavellers 
and mariners directed their course, and hence has arisen its meta¬ 
phorical .ipplication to anything to which attention is strongly 
directed:— 

‘Where pet haps some beauty 

The €yfiasu*« of neighbouring eyes.*—Milton, VAllegro, 

Oynosu'rus, See Dog’s-Tail Grass. 

Cypera'cece, or Garicizt'eae, a natural order of glume-bearing 
Moiiocotyledonous plants, of which about 120 genera and 2000 
species are known. They are found all over the world, though 
chiefly in moist, cold, and temperate regions. Some are demul¬ 
cent, others bitter and astringent. The long underground stems 
of Cartx arenaria bind together drifting sands, and are for that 
purpose planted on parts of the coast. The herbage of one of 
them has very nutritive properties, but the order possesses no 
marked economic or medicinal species. The creeping under¬ 
ground stems of Carex artnatia have been used as a .substitute 
for sarsaparilla, under the name of German sarsaparilla; and 
the species known as 'carnation grasses’ (C hirta, C. prxcox, 
&c.) are erroneously believed to cause 'rot' in sheep. Erio- 
phorum, or Cotton-Grass (q. v.), and the Papyrus of the Nile 
(q. V.), also belong to tills order. See also Cyperus, Carex, 
SciRPus, and Bulrush. 

Oype'nis, a genus of plants of the natural order Cyperacea, 
most of the species of which are tropical. The tubers or corms 
of many are mucilaginous and nutritious, svhile those of others 
are bitter and medicinal. Among the latter may be classed C. 
langtis, the rhizomes of which are astringent, tonic, and sto¬ 
machic, and were at one time employed in medicine, but now, 
from their odour of violets, are more valued in perfumeiy, as are 
some of the Indian species. The tubers of C, esestlentus (the 
Sauthel comestible or Amande de Urre of the French) are used for 
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food in the S. of Europe, and when roasted can be substituted 
for cocoa and coffee. They are also employed in making Orgeat 
(q. V.). Unlike most of its order, its roots contain a nxed oil. 
Tne tubers of C. bulbosus and geminalus, though small, can be 
used ns an article of food. From C, textilis of India, and other 
species, mats, &c., are woven. The roots of other species bind 
drifting sands together. 

Cyprte'a. See Cowry. 

Cy-Pr&s, a term of English legal doctrine. In certain cases, 
where tlie will of a te.stator cannot be precisely e.arried out, the 
court will, by the doctrine of C.-P., administer as closely accord¬ 
ing to the will as the law permits. 

Oy'press (Cuprexsus), a very large genus of evergreen trees 
and -sbiubs, type of the Cupressinea hiiiiily of coiiifcis. C. sem- 
pctvh-ens of Pcisia and ihc Levant is planted in burial-grounds, 
ft lias two well-marked forms, C. faxligiata and C. horizontalis. 
C. torulosa of the Ifimalayas is an elegant species, naturalised 
in parts of England. C. glauca, another Indian specie.s, though 
hardy in Portugal, can seldom stand our winters wuhout pro¬ 
tection. C. funebris of Cliina is a valuable ornamental hardy 
evergreen. C. macrocarpa, (roreniatta, lawsoniana, and other 
species from N. \V. Ameiica, are well known as liaidy ornainenla.l 
tiecs. The wood of C. sempervirens, believed to be tlie cedar 
wood and popher wood of the Bible, is perhaps the most duiable 
of all woods. All of tliem arc liiglily scented, and at one time 
this balsamic odour from the wood was believed to lie salu¬ 
tary in cbest-diseases. The term C. is also applied to Taxodittm 
(the bald C. of America) ; the bloom C. and .summer C. to Kochia 
scop-aria; deciduous C. to Taxodittm disluktim ; ground C. to 
daniolina ChamtTcyparissus ; the embossed C. is Glyptostrobus ; 
llie yellow C. or cedar is Thujopsis borealis (Cuptessus Nut- 
kaensis). 7 'huja pigantea ( T. Mtnziesu) is never known by that 
name in its native region (N. W. America). 

Cypress Knees. Sec Exosrosi.s. 

Cyp'rian, Thascius, one of the father.s of the CIuiitIi, was 
boin at Ciaithage about 200. lie was liighly ediio.ited, be¬ 
came a teacher of rlietoric, and was convened to Cliristiaiiity 
in 245. As the brilliancy and popularity of ids lectures had 
won him a great reputation, the p.agan parly was intensely cha¬ 
grined at his change of faith, and sought to cover liim with ridi¬ 
cule. C. was indilferent to il.s censure .ind leproaclics, devoting 
himself to the study of the Bible and his favourite author, Ter- 
lullian. On account of his zeal and earnestness in icligion he 
was made a pre.sbyter a few months after his baptism, and 
Bishop of Cartilage in 248. C.’s episcopal career was spent 
amidst the storms of persecution and tlicological strife, and his 
writings are marked by an intense and higli-wrought feeling. 
During the Dccian persecution (250) he retiied into conceid- 
incnt for about two years, but his enforced seclusion was 
not spent in idleness. Letter after letter was shot forth from 
his retreat, full of warning, direction, cxhoitatioii, and he wa.s 
never more vigilant in his episcopal supei vision than when 
he dared not show his face in Carthage. On his return lie was 
engaged in a controversy regarding the reception of the lapsed 
—that is, those who during the persecution had publicly re¬ 
nounced Christianity—as w'ell as in the Novatian controversy. In 
257, in the persecution under Valerian, C. was banished to 
Curubis. Here as usual his pen was active. Recalled next year 
by the governor, in consequence of the rigorous edict that all 
bishops, priests, .and deacons were to be put to death, C. was 
executed at Carthage in presence of an immense crowd. His 
genuine writings consist of eighty-two epistles and thirteen 
tieatiscs. On account of his high ideas of epi.scopal power he 
has always been a great authonty in the Roman Catholic and 
other Episcopal Churches. The best editions of C.’s works are 
those of Bishop Fell (1682), and of Maran (Par. 1726). There 
is an English translation (1868-69) in Clark’s Ante-Nieene Fetthers, 
See Reltberg’s Cyprianus darnslellt nach Seinem Leben und 
Wirken (Gott. 1831), and Poole’s Life and Titnes of St Cyprian 
(Lond. 1840). 

Oyprin'idoB, a family of Teleostean fishes represented by 
the Carps (q. v.), Minnow, Bleak (q. v.). Roach, Barbel (q. v.). 
Bream, Tench, &c. In this family the mouth is smalt and 
the jaws toothless, the upper Jaw being formed by the inter¬ 
maxillary bones. Teeth exist m the inferior pharyngeal bones. 
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and these bite against the base of the skull, which is covered 
with horny plates. The head is small, and dorsal fin single. 
No pyloric caeca exist, and the air-bladder is generally divided. 
Most C. inhabit fresh water. 

Cyprinida is also the name given to a family of Lamelli- 
branchiate mollusca, including shells belonging to the genera 
Cyprina, CrassaUlla (q. v.), Isocardia or heart-cockles, Cardita, 
Ac. The shells are cquivalve and closed, the ligament external, 
and the mantle lobes united po.stcriorly, and pierced by two 
siphonal apertures, The foot is thick and tongue-shaped, 

Cyprino(lon.'tid8B, a family of Teleostean fishes, distin¬ 
guished by having small jaw-lceth, but numeious teeth in the 
throat. I'hc br.tncliiosteg.il i.ays aie five or six. The head is 
scaly, and no soft dorsal tin exists. To this family belongs the 
Anahleps (q. v,), and the genus Orestias of S. America. 

Cy'piis,agenus of Entomosti.rconsCrustacea (q. v.) belonging 
to the order Ostracoda. They arc familiar freshw.ater Ileas. 
Tliey have a bivalve shell or carapace, from wliich the feet, nuni- 
beiing two or lliiee pairs, are prolruJcd at will. The caiapace 
is closed Vjy an adductor muscle. A pair of tail-np])Cndages sub¬ 
serve locomotion, C. viduu and C. Ins-strurla ate well-known 
species. 

Cy'prus (Gr. TCupros^ mod. Gr. AVv/i), an island in the N.E. 
of the l.ev.int, its eastern exticmity, Cape Andieas, being 95 
miles \V. S. W. of Antiorh. Its greatest length is 120 miles, and 
us gicatc,st bieadlh 60 mdcs. Aiea, 5,J20 sq. miles ; pop. (iSyS) 
180,000, of whom fully tvvo-tliiids are Gieeks. The mouutaiiis 
aic gioiqied in two chains, one lumiiiig paiallcl to the N., the 
other to the S. coast. 'I'lic l.ittci is the higher, reaching in Mount 
Troodos (.anc. O/Ympin) an elevation of 665^ feet. Between the 
two ranges lies the gi eat jil.ain of the Mossoue (or Messaria), lich 
in cereals, vine.s, cotton, madder roots, locusf-beans {10,000 Ions 
yearly), sumac, all ot which are exported. Salt is inexhaustible 
111 ceitaiii lakes (the two largest aie near Larnaca and Liniasol), 
tobacco is now grown in small quantity (twenty yeais ago it was 
an impottanl product), and wool forms a staple ailicle of com- 
nieice, though the climate is so diy that frequently there is but 
little p.aslmage. In 1S69 the crops wcie a complete failure, and 
the pool Cl iiiliabilaiits were reduced to great exlicmilies. The 
geology has not been fully investigated, but it would seem that 
the axes of the chain are of igneous origin, being flanked by 
limestones, sandstones, and .slates. Coal, ..ulplnir, and v.iiious 
mineiaU migl.l be w oiked to advant.age, .and imder the new British 
lule this will piohably be the c.ise. Anciently it w.as famous for 
its coppei-mines, the name ‘ copper’ being derived from the island. 
A tclcgiaphie cable, laid in 1871, connects Nicosia with Latakicli 
on the Syrian coast. The annual exports range from/’jio,000 
to;^200,ooo, and the iinports amount to about two-thlids of the 
exports. The capital is Nicosia or Lefkosia (q. v.); the chief 
ports, Larnaca (q. v.) and I'araagosla. The ancient capit.al of C., 
Paphos (q. V.), was held to be a favourite abode of Venus. C. 
was ruled by petty kings till it was subdued by Cyrus of Persia. 
It was subsequently conquered by the Greeks in 477 n.c. ; was 
annexed to Egypt about 323 B,c,, and became a Roman piovince 
in 58 B.c. After the division of the Roman, it foiincd pait 0/ 
the Byzantine Empire. In 64.S a.d. it w.as taken by the ,Saia- 
cens, from whom it was soon retaken by the Greeks. In 803 it 
was captured by Ilaifln-al-Rashid, but was won back by Nice- 
phorus II. Richard I, of England reduced it in 1191, and ceded 
it the succeeding year to Guy de Lusignan, wliose descendants I 
reigned over it till 1489, when Caterina de Cornaro (q, v.) sold 
it to the Venetians. It was finally taken by the Tiiiks in August 
157*, itt whose hands it remained till 1878, when by a convention 
between Great Britain and 'I'urkey, dated 4th June of that year, 
the government of the island was transferred to the former power. 
C. is now virtually a British possession, and its first British 
governor. Sir Garnet Wolseley (q. v.), in the month of August 187S 
proclaimed the authority of Queen- Victoria amidst the enthu¬ 
siasm both of Greeks and Turks. See Unger and Kotschys’ £>ie 
Jnsel Cypeffi (1865), for natural history, climate, products, &c. ; 
also De Mas Latric, Histoire de File de C, sorts de St'sne des 
Princes de la Maison de lusignan (Par. 1861-62); and for 
antiquities, Cesnola’s C., its Ancient Cities, Tombs, and Temples 
(Lend. 1877). See also an interesting and valuable volume on 
the history and present condition of C., by R. Hamilton Lang, 
for many years 11 . M. Consul for the island (Macmillan & Co., 
Lend. 1878)., 


Cyp’seltis. See Swift. 

Cyr, Saint, Zi’i^cole, a village in the department of Seine- 
et-Oise, France, in the great p.ark of Versailles, I2 miles S.W. 
of Paris, is notable in connection with an institution {Maison de 
St. C.) founded here by Louis XIV. in 1686, for the upbringing 
of 250 daughters of tlie nobility. This building was erected at 
tlie desire of Madame de Maintenon, who rctiied to it on the 
de.ith of the King to spend the remainder of her life. In 1793 
it was converted into a military hospital, and in 1806 Napoleon 
transferred liilhcr the miliUry school of F'ontainblcau, where it 
has since remained as the Ecole ispt’ciale Militaire de St. C., edu¬ 
cating some 300 ofliceis, infantry and cavalry, of the general 
stalf, and of the hi urines. 

Cyrena'ic School. See Aristippus. 

Cyrena'ica, anciently a district of N. Africa, n^med after its 
capital, Cyreiie (q. v.). In its widest sense it included the re¬ 
gion slretchiug on the N. from Carthage on the W. to Egypt on 
the E., and from the Mediterranean to the oasis of Plia/ania 
(Fczzaii) on the S. The Greek colony, however, established here 
in the 7th c. Is.C., occupied only the tableland of Barca (q. v.) and 
the terraces between it and the coast. Fanned by cool sca- 
breezes, and sheltered by the bioad plateau from the hot winds 
of the Sahara, these terraces, well watered, and enjoying a diver¬ 
sity of climates, were among the most delightful and fcitile 
regions of the ^^d furnished a succession of harvests for 

eight months of the year. Corn, wine, oil, honey, and fruits of 
all kinds abounded, and the district was famous for its breed of 
horses, Fioni tlie I'liic of the Tlolcmics C. was sometimes called 
I’entapohs, from its live chief cities, Gyrene, Barca, Teucheira, 
Hespeiidcs, and Apollonia. C., after being a Roman province, 
was subdued by Chosrocs (A.D. 616), and finally overrun and 
wasted by the Arabs (a.d. 647). The whole region is rich in 
valuable remains of antiquity. See Barth’s IVandcrttngen durch 
die Kiistcnlaader des Mittelmeercs (Berl. 1S49). 

C3rre'ne (Gr. Kurhte; Doric form, Kuriina, corrupted by the 
modern Arabs into Crnineh), the capital of Cyrenaica, founded 
63111.0. by a colony of Dorians under Battus, whose dynasty ter- 
iiimatcd about 450 B.C., when a republic was established. It 
subsequently became a Roman colony with the title of Flcrcia. 
C. W'as long the chief Greek colony in Africa, and several of its 
sons were distinguished in the annals of Hellenic intellect; as the 
poet C.allimachus, a scion of the royal house of Battus, the philo- 
sopiicrs Aristippus and Carneades, the polyhislor Eratosthenes, 
and the ihetorician Synesius. Extensive rums still mark the site 
of the city. .See Siiiilli and Porclicr’s History of the Recent Vis- 
covenes at C. (Lend. 1865). 

s 

Cyril, St, of Jerusalem, one of the fathers of the Church, 
was boin about 315. Of his earlier years nothing is kno\/n, but 
his wiitings evince a superior education, lie was elected Bishop 
of Jerusalem in 351, In the Aiian contiovcrsy then laging he 
founed one of the middle party, called Semi-Arians, but svas 
nevertheless persecuted by the stricter Arians, through whojp in¬ 
fluence he W'as banished from Jerusalem three times. His per¬ 
sistent and unscrupulous opponent was Acacius, Metropolitan 
Bishop of Csesiirea. In 3S1, at the Council of Constantinople, he 
joined the Niccnc party, and took an active part in the debates. 
He died in 386. C. is chiefly distinguished for his catechetical 
works (edited by Touttee, Par. 1720 ; and by Reisclil and Rupp, 
Munich, 1S48-60), in which lie set foilh the doctrines of the 
Church in a popular style.—St O. of Alexandria, bom at 
Alexandria about the end of the 4th c., was educated among the 
monks in the Nitrian desert, and then succeeded his uncle as 
Bishop of Alexandria (412). lie immediately attacked the 
Novatians, and had their churches shut up, got tbe^Jews ban¬ 
ished from the city and their synagogue pulled down, and occa¬ 
sioned other insurrections in Alexandria. He must be- held 
responsible in some measure for one of the most odious crimes in 
history—the murder of Hypatia (q. v.)—in so far as he inflamed 
the passions of a fanatical and ignorant community. C.’s chief 
controversy was with Nestorius, Bishop of Constantinople, who 
disajqirovcd of the name ‘ Motlier of God,’ as applied to the 
Virgin Mary. At a council held at Alexandria (430), C. accused 
Nestorius of blasphemy against Christ, and Nestorius, in turn, 
accused C. of Apollinarianism. (See Apollinaris.) A council 
was convened at Ephesus to settle the dispute, in which C. pre- 
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tided, and before all the bishops bad arrived Nestorius was con-. 
demned and banished. When Ihe other Eastern prelates, for i 
whom C. would not wait, arrived, he himself was deposed by 
them, and a controversy was thus begun between the E. and W. 
Churclies which was not settled at the dc.ith of C., 444. In the 
religious strifes of the lime C. plays a foremost part. The popes 
gave him the most extensive powers and the most unbounded 
praise, and the Coptic and Abyssinian Christians, among whom 
he is known as Kerlos, call him ‘ the world’s doctor.’ C.^ works 
I KnAvA^ De Adorntione et Cnlta in Spirilu et Vfritate ; Glaphyrain 
I'tiitaUtuhtim Pidished Discourses on the rcntatcuch ’); Cotn- 
fnentarius in Isaiam; Commmlanus in Duodecim J'rophetas 
Afinores ; CcmnitntnriusinJitannUHvangelitim; F.xplanatioin 
Psalnws ; In Pauli Epislolas Quatuor; Commentarius in Lucam, 
and vaiious fragments. The best edition is in Migne’s Patro- 
logux Cursus, iteries Graca (10 vols. I’ar. 

Oyr'il and Metho'dius, called the ‘ Apostles of the Slaves,’ 
were two brotliers of distinguished family, liorn m Tliessalonica 
in the glh c. M. fir.st embraced a military career, and rose to tlie 
rank of general, while C. (whose proper name was Constantine) 
devoted hiinsclf to the stuily of languages, for which he dispLayeJ 
peculiar aptitude. I’lie Sl.avic tongue, in various dialects, liad 
long been in use in tlie valley of the J )aimbe; it had even pene¬ 
trated as f.ar S. as the I’elopoancsus, and in .1 commercial centre 
like Tliessalonica the brothers had no dilliculty in acquiiing a fami¬ 
liar acquaintance with it. At Constantinople, whither C. went to 
complete his studies, lie w.as soon known as ‘ the Philosopher.’ 
Clioscn by the Emperor Michael III. to preach the gospel to the 
Kliasnrs, who had requested the services of a Cliristian missionary, 
he appears to have met with some success among the Turanian 
tribes of the Ural; hut the real commenceinont of the evan¬ 
gelical career of the brothers was tlieir mission to the llul- 
garians, whom they converted to Cliristianily, and provided with 
an alphabet adapted fiom tlie Greek, by means of whicli this 
Slavic people soon acquiied ihroiigU translation some knowledge 
of the Gr.eco-Christi.m literature. In S63 C., accompanied by 
M., who had now become a monk, were sent by the Emperor 
to the Moravian king. The .Slaves of Moravia and Pannonia 
h.ad been Chiisti.ans for about a centuiy, but were dis.satisficd 
with their ecclesiastical dependence on the Gcivnan see of Salz¬ 
burg. They received with joy men who could enable them to 
celebrate divine worship in iliGr own language. The brothers 
spent four years in oigaiiising a Sl.ivic service. In 867 they were 
invited to Rome by the Pope, and were consecrated bishops. 
It was at this time that Constantine took the name of C., and 
shortly after died, 13th Ecbru.aiy 808 . M. returned alone to 
his great work, and became Archbishop of Moravia and Pan- 
iionia. The Datin I.ituigy was generally displaced by the new 
Slavic one, and the supremacy of the Archbishop of Salzburg was 
more and more threatened. 'I'he latter appealed to the I’ope, 
and charged M. with numerous heiesies. lu the end, however, 
M. got a verdict in his favour, but after a long struggle with the 
I.atm priests of Pannonia, he withdrew to Koine in 881, where 
hcdiiid. The exact date of his death is not known. The brothers 
have a great jilace in Christian history. They gave a national 
character to the religion of the Slavic peoples, 'fhe alphabet 
invented by C., and called the 'Cyrillic alphabet’ (.Slav. Hyril- 
li/ta), W.TS adopted by the larijcr portion of the eastern Slaves, 
t.g., Bulgarians, Serbs, Bosmaks, Russians, &c. ; it was after¬ 
wards modified and enlarged in the different countries, accord¬ 
ing to their respective needs, and the modem Russian and .Servian 
alphabets are directly derived from it. See Stredowsky’s Sacra 
Aforaviit fUstoria, sivt Vita SS. Cyrilli et AM/todti (Salzb. 1710); 
Dobrowsky's Cyril und Method, der Slawen Apostel (Prag. 1823). 

Oy'rus, The Great (called by Creek historians Palaios .and 
Proieros), said to be the son of Cambyscs (the Persiati) and Man- 
d.ane, whose father Astyages, the son of Cyaxares and King of 
Media, had endeavoured to destroy him as destined by prophecy 
to Usurp the throne, probably succeeded his grandfather in the 
year^ B.c. 559, when he changed his name (Agradatus) for the 
1 ‘crsian tCobrcsch, or sun. Tlte first volume of the Histories of 
Herodotus contains a number of picturesque stories about his 
birth anil cliildliood. After subduing the principal towns of 
Media, C. in 546 conducted a g.'eat expedition against Croesus 
of Lydia, whom he defeated at Thymbra, and took pri.soner at 
*“d afterwards made a satrap of his new empire. The 
Greek colonies of Asia Minor, with the exception of Miletus, 


formed against C. the Pannonian League, which received moral 
support from Sparta; but C. was recMled to the S. by a revolt 
at home. In ine year 538 he was engaged in the conquest of 
Babylonia, where the luxurious Belshazzar offered only a feeble 
resistance. His later campaigns seem to have been directed 
against Bactriana, Margiana, and Sogdiana, the territories form¬ 
ing the upper ba.sin of the Oxu.s. C. probably penetrated as far 
as the Massagetse and Sacse, and Ctesias has left an account of 
an expedition against the Deibiccse. In one of the.se C. was 
killed, n.C. 529. His name is thus associated with the predomi¬ 
nance of the Persians over tlie Modes, and of the Zend nations 
over the Semitic. Tlie Cyropiedia of Xenophon is not a history, 
but a kind of ethical romance.—Cyrus the Younger was the 
son of Darius Nolbus or Ochus, King of Persia, and Paiysatis. 
Wiiiie governor of Asia Minor he had assisted the Spartan gene¬ 
ral Lysander against tlie Atbeninns at Asgos-Potamos (n.C. 405). 
Accordingly wlien Artaxerxes Mnemon, the eldest son of Darius, 
succeeded to the throne, and C.’s first conspiracy liad failed, it 
w.as chiefly from Sparta that he obtained llic at my of 13,000 
Greeks which, under the command of Clearchus, accompanied 
him on his famous expedition fiom Sardis in 401 D.c. At Cunax.i, 
between Pylas and liahylon, on the Euphrates, he encountered 
ills brother, whom the satrap 'I'issaplierncs had warned of his 
approacli. C. was killed ami his Asiatic troops dispersed, but 
the Greeks held their ground, and began fiom the battlefield 
tlieir wondciful ‘Retreat of the Ten Tllou^and’ {Katabaiis) up 
the Tigiis valley, through the highlands of Armenia toTrapezus 
oil tlie Black Sea. E'rom the accounts left by Xenophon (who 
was a leader in the retreat), C. appe.ars to li.ave lieen intelligent 
ami of .1 good disposition. The Gyropudia of Xenophon relates 
to the elder C. It is interesting to compare the route of C. east- 
w.nd Ihrougii r,aodicea, Iconium, 'I'arsiis, and Bcraia, with tlic 
routes of Alexander and the Ciusaders. 

Cyst (from kys/is, 'a hl.adder’), a bag or tunic in animal 
bodies, wliicli includes morbid matter as a secretion or an endo¬ 
genous growth, entiielyor for the most part its own product. 
Cysts are formed (1) by a morbid growth, having a distinct ele¬ 
mental y groundwork derived from cells or their nuclei; (2) by 
ob.stniction, dilatation and growth of natural ducts or sacculi; 
and (3) by enlargement and fusion of the areolar sp.accs in con¬ 
nective tissue—the walls becoming condensed, and the inner sur¬ 
face secreting fluid like a serous sac. Simple or barren cyst.s 
contain fluid matter ; compound or prolifcious cysts cont.ain vari¬ 
ously organised bodies ; sebaceous or epidemtal cysts are formed 
from enlarged hair follicles; mammary cysts fiom enlarged 
lactiferous tubes; ovarian cysts fiom enlarged Graefian vesi¬ 
cles ; sanguineous cysts from dilated blood-vessels, and from 
hxmorrhage into the cavity of serous cysts; synovial cysts in 
connection with the synovial membrane of the sl)e.aths of ten¬ 
dons ; mucous cyst.s in connection with mucous membrane and (lie 
ducts of mucous glands. Nabothcan cysts have their scat at the 
cervex uteri, and ramda is an enlargement of the duct of the sub¬ 
lingual gland. Serous cysts or hygromata have thin or honey-like 
contents of a yellow or browni.sh colour, and colloid cysts have 
glue-like contents. /’/e/ryimKj cysts arc compound. The cystic 
duct is the membranous canal that conveys the bile from the 
hepatic duct into tlie gall-bladder. The cystic artery is a branch 
of tlie hepatic. See Tumors. 

Oys'tio Worms, the name formerly given to the scolices or 
resting latvce of Taniada or tapeworms (which exist in tlie 
form of bladder-like cy.sts), under the idea that they were of 
themselves distinct and separate forms. (See also Cestoio 
Worms, Ccenurus, Echinococcus, Staggers, and Tape¬ 
worm.) 'I'he name hydatids Ls synonymous with C. W. 

Cyaticer'cus (Gr.' bladder-tail ’), the name given to the sco 
lices of tapeworms, and formerly to some species of Cystic 
Worms (q. v.), as the name Ccenurus was raven to others, AU 
cystic worms themselves, however, are merely stages in the deve¬ 
lopment of tapeworms ( Tceniada), and not distinct and separate 
animals. The C. eellulosie found in the pig, and constituting 
measly pork, is the immature form of the common tapeworm w 
man {Teenia solium). Tlie C, pisijbrmis of the rabbit, if swal¬ 
lowed W a fox, becomes the I'aniapisi/ormis of the latter, just 
as the C. fasciolaris of the mouse becomes the 7 ! erassicallts of 
the cat. Ccenurus ctrehralis from the brain of the sheep, if swal¬ 
lowed by a dog, develops in the latter animal into the Tamks 
serrata. See Tapeworm. „ 
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Osvt'ine is a crystalline substance contained in certain rare 
urinary calculi, and has the composition represented by the for¬ 
mula C4H7NS0(. 

Oyeti'tis, inflammation of the bladder. See Bladder, Dis¬ 
eases OK. 

Cyet'olithos (Gr. ‘bladder-stones'), clusters of crystals found 
In the superficial cells of nettles and some other species of the 
order Urticacea, and various genera of Acauthacea, vSic. They 
are globular or club-shaped and of various other forms, ‘ usually 
hanging by a short stalk in an enlarged cell; their principal 
mass is found to be cellulose, but their suif.tcc is studded with 
crysl-illine points of carbonate of lime.’ The crystalline con¬ 
tents of the cells are enclosed by the general cell-wall, and by a 
very delicate organic covering closely applied to evciy part. 

Cyl'i^us, a genus of plants of the natural order Legnmiuosa: 
(sub-order J'apili(?nace<i), 1-aburntim (q. v.) and other species 
are much esteemed as ornaments in shrubberies and greenhouses. 
See also Broo.m. 

Cyt'oblasts, a name given to new active cells in animal and 
vegetable structures. Sometimes the term has been restricted to 
the nucleus of the tell. See Cm l. 


the Austrian * indigenat,' and in 1788 the Hungarian Diet con¬ 
ferred on them the rank of ‘magnates.’ For a considerable 
period the family flouri.shed in two main linei^ an elder at 
Novogorod, and a younger at Kievan. Tlie former became ex¬ 
tinct in the time of Sigmund the Elder; tlie latter was sub¬ 
divided into two branches, that of Znkov and that of Korzee, 
of which the latter became extinct in the male line in the pefson 
of Prince Joseph Clemens C. (died 181O). To the Zukov line 
belonged Prineo Michael Friedrich O., born 26th A prii 1696, 
died (jrand-ClianrelIf>r of Eilliiiania, 13th August 1775. lii.s 
ncplicw. Prince Adam Kasimir O., botn ist December 
I73q, noted fur his weaitli, intelligence, and learning, was a 
candidate for the throne of Poland after the death of August 1 II., 
but was defeated tlirougli the influence of the Empress Cathe¬ 
rine of Russia, who favoured Stanisla.s Poniatowski.. After tire 
fiist partition of Pol.and, C., who h.ad exlcnsive rsLates in 
Galicia, entered the Austrian service, lo'^e to ihePank of field- 
maish.al, but was never iintnic to Poland, At the Congtess 
of Vienna lie headed a deputation to the Russian Enijictor, and 
.submitted to him a ‘Constitution’ for his native counirv. C. 
died at Sieniawa in Galicia, 19th March 1823.—Prince Adam 
Georg C., son of the preceding, was botn at Warsaw, Jan- 
uaiy 14, 1770. After an cdiie.stion at Edinburgh and I.ondoii, 
he took part in tlie second Polish partition war. Ihtug after¬ 
wards t.iken to St Peteisbiirg as a lio.‘^tage, he gained such 
favour with the Empcrois Paul and Alesander, that he filled in 
succession the posts of anibass.rdor to Sardinia, assistant to the 
Mini.ter of Foreign All.tirs, and cuialor of the University of 
Wilria ; but when tltc Revolution of l8jo broke out, he gave both 
his heart and his property to bis count! y men, and in 1831 became 
head of the National Government. When the insunection was 
ctushed, C. was specially excluded from the amiiesly, and went 
to live in b'rance. The most notable event in his later life was 
the liberation of his serfs in Galicia in 1848. C. died at Moiit- 
fenneuil, near Paris, July 26, iS6l. His eldest son. Prince 
Witold, bom 6th June 1824, is the present licad of the f.rmily. 

CzasTau (Roh. Caslaiua), a town of Bohemia, 46 miles 
E.S.E. of Prague. Its deanery-church steeple is the highest in 
I’.oliemia. C. li.as manufactures of brass, coflee substitutes, beet¬ 
root sugar, and alcohol. I’op, (1S69) 5998. Dining the Thirty 
Years’ 'War the place suflered nuicli. Near it, on the 17th May 
1742, tlie Austrians were'defeated by I'liedrich II, of Prussia. 

Czechs, the name given to the branch of the great Slavic 
family which lias spicad farthest west. Driven forward by the 
Avail (q. V.), they came, in the latter half of the 6th c., into the 
country now called Bohemia (q. v.). The C. are first mentioned 
by the earliest Russian eluonicler, Nestor, who wrote during the 
latter half of the Ilth c. 4 

Language anti Literature .—The Czech language, a branch of 
the widely-spread Slavic, is spoken in Bohemia, Moravia, and, 
with some modifications, by tlie Slovacks in the N. of Hungary. 
In the ISth c. it began to be written in Roman character!!. It 
lias forty-two open vowels and distinctly marked sounds, iibrich, 
precise, and enplionious, and, like the d.tssical languages, is luled 
by quantity rather than accent. In its complicated grammar there 
is a dual number, while there is no separate form for the passive 
voice. Tlie best grammars are those of Burian (3d ed. Vienna, 
1850), Koneezny (3d ed. Vienna, iSji;), Toiniczek' (4th cd. 
Plague, 1S65). 'Hte best lexicons are those of Franta-Schnman- 
sky (Prague, 1859), Koneezny (3d cd. Vienna, 1855), Rank 
(1S71). The Czech lileratuie began to cleaily develop itself in 
the 13th c. : llicre are even traces of it as far back as the 10th c. 
The rhyming Chronicle of Dalimil (1314), the Manual/or CAiL 
dren by .Schtitny (1376), and the poem. The Council of the Beasts, 
by Smil von Pardubitz (1384), are famous books of the times 
before Huss. The era iiitmdiiced by that Reformer (1469- 
I5'26) gave a powerful impetus to piose. DoctrinSl, polemi¬ 
cal, devotional, and political writings became numerous- The 
Travels of Postupik (1464) and Lobkowitz (1493) may be men¬ 
tioned, and also the political writings of Ctibor ot Cimburg (1494) 
and Cornelius of VV..chehrd (1520). The Augustan age of Czech 
literature was fiom 1526-1620. During this period the Bohe¬ 
mians were free and prosperous., Literature was fostered by the 
two universities at Prague, and the language ^ame Tnatur^. 
The names of Streyc and Lomniki of Budecz are famous in 
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Cyt'oplnsm, is a semi-fluid molecular material in which cells 
may originate or gtow. See Cell. 

Cyz'icus, a peninsula of Anatolia, projecting into the Sea of 
Maimoia, .and connected with the mainland by a s.andy iqhmus. 
It stretches from E. to W. iS miles, and from N. to S. 9 miles. 
C. was once an islaiul, its comiectiou with the mainland being 
attnlnilcd to Alexander the Gicat. Cheriy-orchards and vine¬ 
yards now suriouiid the ruins of the ancient city of C., which in 
size and beauty was one of tiie foremost cities of Asia, 

Czacki, Tadeuaz, a Poli-h autlior and administrator, was 
born August 2S, 1765, at Poryck, Volliynia. He held the 
nosts of director of tlie crown atchives at Warsaw, and, as mem¬ 
ber of the commission of inquiry into the Polish revenue, did 
his best to give new life to the tiadc and industries of Poland, 
But his chief effoitsu'cre devoted to the impros-ement of the 
education of his countrymen in the Polish provinces of Russia 
under tlie Emperor Alexander. In 1807 be was appointed 
deputy of Prince Czartoiyski, who had the caic of public instiuc- 
lion ill the Polish govermnciil of W. Kiisi.a. By energy, per¬ 
sonal libfiaiitv, and strong appeal to tlie patriotic feelings ol his 
countrymen, lie was enabled to establish eighty-five primary 
schools in Volliynia, twenty-six in Podolia, and fifteen in tlie 
Polish Ukraine, besides a great lymim at Krzemienietz, C. 
died Sill P'cbruary 1813, at Diibna, Volliynia. Of his works, 
which aie numerous .aud varied, one of the most valuable is that 
upon Lithuanian haw. In 1832, liy the order of the Czar Nicho¬ 
las I., the scientific eslablishments founded by C. were abo¬ 
lished, the aitislic and literary treasures collected at Krzemien¬ 
ietz were carried awtiy, p.artly to St Petersbnrg and partly to the 
new Russian University at Kiew. See History of the Life and 
IVorhs of C., by Osinski (Krzemienietz, 1816). 

Czar (Russ, tsarf, ‘king,’ probably a corruption of the By¬ 
zantine Kaisar, Lat. Ceesar, though some etymologists seek for 
its origin in tlie sar tliat ends tlie names of Assyrian kings), a 
title of the Empeior of Russi.i. It was in partial use as early 
as the r2th c.; but it was not till the i6lh c., wlien Ivan II., 
surnamed the Cruel, caused himself to be crowned C. of Mos¬ 
cow (1547), that the Muscovite princes formally adopted the title. 
After the conquest of Little Russia and .Smolensk in 1654, they 
called them.selves Cz.ns of all the Ktissi.as— i.e., of Great, White, 
and Little Russia. The word is now practically equivalent to 
emperor. The consort of the C. is named Czarina, his eldest 
son Ccsarcvitch, and his eldest daughter Cesarevna. 

Czartoiys'kl, a celebrated Polish family of Lithuanian 
origin, which can be traced back to the t4th c. In the same 
century also appears a Russian branch connected with the line of 
Rurik, and possessing the village of Czartorysk in Volhynia, from 
which the inter name of the family is derived. The latter first 
became Polish In the person of Fcdorovicz C., who in 1570 
subscribed the union of Lithuania with Poland, With Georg 
Ivanovicz C. (died 1622) the family passed over from the Greek 
to the Roman Cathblic Church. In 1623 the heads of the family 
were made prii\pes of the German empire; in 178$ they received 
i 
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1629) are eminent as historians, and Bencschowsky and Ab¬ 
raham of Gintcrrod as students of language. The Bible was 
translated and published 1579-93. But the Thirty Years’ War 
(1O18-48) was an irreparable disaster, not only to the literature 
but to the nationality of the C. During that war, the Jesuits burnt 
most of the books which had been pioduccd between 1414 and 
1635. An impeiial decree, issued in 1774 and also in 1784. pro¬ 
hibiting llic use of the Czech language in the higher schools, 
was another disaster to Czech litcratuie ; but the writings of the 
historians Count Kinsky (1774), Parizek (died 1823), I’rochazka 
(died 1804), the popular author Kiainerins {1783), and the 
poet Jungmann (1S05) kept it alive. Since 1818, however, 
Czech literature lias had fair scope. The language has been 
pel milted by impeiial edict in the higher selioois ; valuable re¬ 
mains of old literature have been discoveied, and fresh literature 
has been largely produced. Poetry, belles-lettres, history, arche¬ 
ology, and science aie assiduously cnltiv.alcd. Among the newer 
poets arc Kollar (died 1852), Czelakovsky tdied 1852), Agntll 
Schneider, Vinaiiczky, Tomicek ; the f.ibulist Zahr.adnik ; the 
lyiical poets Marek, Turmski, llanka, Kamaryt, Chmelmski, 
Stale; the idyllic 1 .anger; the dramatists Stzepanek, Machac- 
zek, Khcpeia, and Uiezkovsky; the did.ietic Jablonski; the 
epic poets 11 uievokov-.ki, Negedly, Holy, and Word. Among 
the national historians are I’alacky and Tomek ; Schafarlk and 
Wocel arc distinguished in Czechic auticiuitics; Jungmann, 
Schafank, Ilankaj and Pte 4 in Czechic philology. See tlie 
woiks of Doluowsky (zd ed. 181S), Jiingniann (1825), Count 
Thun (1842), Wocel (l8.;5), Wciizig (1855), Haims in bis QtulUn- 
kuitdedo Bohm. and A. PI. \\ latislaw. 

Native Literature of Bohemia in the \e\th c. (I.oiid. 1878). 

Czegled, a town of llungaiy, 43 miles S.K. of Peslh by rail¬ 
way. Pile chief industries are brewing and agiiculture. Pop. 
D869) 22,316. 

CzenB'tocliau, or Czonstocbova, a monastery of the order 
of St Paul the Hermit, on the summit of Mount Kl.uenberg 
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(Pol. yasnogura), in the government of Warsaw. In the church 
of the monastery is the famous dark-brown Madonna which the 
legend asserts to have been painted by St Luke, and which has 
made C. the favourite resort of Roman Catholic pilgrims in 
Russian Poland. In 1655, by the help, it was believed, of the 
Virgin, the monastery, manned by 70 monks and 150 soldiers, 
withstood for thirty-eight days 10,000 Swedes and a part of the 
Polish army. The Emperor Alexander allowed the works to be 
demolished after C. came into the possession of Rns.sia in 1813, 
At the foot of the mount on which the monastery stands lie the 
two towns of ‘ Old ’ and ‘ New ’ C- which carry on a lively trade 
in amulets and images. Pop. 11,621. 

Czern'owitz (.Slav. ‘ Black Town ’), the caj'ital of the crown- 
band of Bukowina, in Austio-llungary, on the Pruth, 138 miles 
S. li. of Lemberg by railway. It has a Greek cathedral, haial- 
ware manufactures, and a considerable trade between tlie Mol- 
(lau and Bessarabia in timber, wool, skins, cattle, and brandy. 
Over the river, here 760 feet wide, stretches a bridge of six 
aichcs. Pop. (1872) 33,884. 

Czor'ny, G-eorg, populaily Naradgorge (‘ Black George'), a 
.Servi.m leflder, was born at Vishevac, near Belgrade, Decembet 
21, 1771, and was oiiginally a swineherd and ilmver. He was led 
to take an active part against the Turks by the plunder of lus 
cottage in iSoi liy janissaiies. Gathering louiid him a band 
of discontented Sei-vnins, and secretly supiiorted by Russia, he 
laiscd an in.surrcction against the 'I'uiks, and ultimately cap¬ 
tured Belgiado. He svas even recognised in 180S by the Porte 
as Piince of Scrviix, Init a new sliugglc with Turkey l.aking place, 
he had to (lee to Riissi.i, and tlien to Ansiria in 1812. C. 
returned to Seivia in E817, but was niuuleied in the July of lliat 
year at the in .Ligation of Piince Miloscli, the new ruler of Servia. 
When the latter was deposed in lS.\Z, C.’s second Son, Alcx- 
andei. known as A'aradi^'ordjirji/eh (‘.son of Black George’), 
was elected his successor, but svas obliged to resign in 1858. 
See PorsytU’s Siavonian Prervinces (Loud. 1876). 
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B foimeJ the fourth letter in the Phoenician 
alphahet, and it holds the same place 
in nil the alphabets derived from that 
urce. Its Semitic name was Jaleth, which 
cans ‘ a door,’ and is familiar to us through 
i Gieek eciuivalent, tJdta, Tliis name is 
ght to he derived from the original form of 
otter (A), like a tent-door, which is the same 
htemci.in and Gioch, ainf is scanely alteied 
oman capital. The pionunciatioii of the 
as also retained a similar uniformity. The 
iich it expresses in English, it e.<pi esses 
except in the S\)anish and modern Greek 
langu.iges, in both of which it is pionounccd like th. 
^ D belongs to the class of consonants called Dentals, 
and is readily interchangeable with the other luenibeis of the 
same class, especially with th and t. Examples of this change 
are i/ms in Greek and Jdtis in Latin, ddl or dale in English 
and that in Gennan. A good example of a double change 
is tod in German, which in English becomes ‘death.’ D is 
also interchanged, though less regularly, with 1 and r. 0dm. 
jovr and (/.iXort m Gleek correspond to Uly'sses and Inctima in 
Latin; and in Latin itsell, ar-ce^so is only a surviving archaic 
form ai ad-resso. As l> has an atlunty for ;//, so D exhibits a ten¬ 
dency to al'iix itself after originally as a mere cujilionic change 
in pronunciation, but finally as a recognised alteration in sjiell- 
iiig. Thus, the Latin tenrr becomes the English ‘ tender; ’ and 
‘kind’is only another form of ‘kin.’ When followed by D 
sometimes becomes J, as ‘ journal ’ from diurnns; and when con- ] 
joined with s it forms the origin of s. As o numeral, D stands 
for 500, beinp manifestly a condensation of lO. Asan abbrevia¬ 
tion, it is be L known as standing for doctor in D.D. and M.l).; 
and d.d. is to lie understood as meaning dono dedit. 

D, in music, the note next above the tonic in the scale of G 
major. The viliration fiaction D : C is J. 

Dab (Platessa Umattda), a genus of Tclcoslean fishes belong, 
ing to the family Plenronectidie, or E'lat-fishes. The D. is 

recognised by the rough or 
.somewhat spiny nature of its 
back, hence the specific name 
//OTuwi/ir or ‘ file-backed.’ It 
is of lighter colour than the 
allied Eloumler (q. v.), and 
the lateral line is more curved 
than in the latter fish. The 
average length is 12 inches. 
The smooth or lemon D. (/•’. 
muroeephalcC) is a second spe¬ 
cies, with a smaller head and still lighter colour than the com¬ 
mon D. 

Dab-Obick. See Grebe. 

Da Capo (Ital. ‘fiom the beginning’) and Dal Segno (Ital. 

‘ from the sign ’), terms u.sed in music to indicate a repetition 
from the commencement, or from the mark respectively. 

Daco'a (Sansk. Da-akia, ' the hidden goddess,’ from a statue 
of Durga found there), the cjHiital of a district of the same name, 
in the province of Bengal, British India, on the Burha Gunga 
(‘ Old Ganges ’), 40 miles E. of Goalband, the present terminus 
of the Eastern Bengal Railway, and 190 miles N.E. of Calcutta, 
across the Gangetic delta. It has iSo mosques, 120 Brahmanicol 
temples, a Government college, numerous schools, an hospital, 
a&d several ruined palaces, also ten bridges, thirteen ghdts, seve¬ 




r.al b.azaars and public fountains. But it is no longer celebrated 
for its manuf-icture of striped and figured mu.sliii'i ayd delicate 
Kasiiccda or embioidered cotton cloth, having, indeed, few in¬ 
dustries now beyond the production of lac, ilye, soaii^'-hcese, and 
the gold and silver oniamenls which find a maiket in Calcutta 
on account of their ingenious and original designs. As many as 
from 200 to 300 elephants are usually kept in the depfils here for 
sale. In 1871 the rainfall at D. w.as 82 inches, and the mean 
temperature was 72° Fahr. I’op. (1872) 69,212, including a 
small iiumljcr of I’orlugtiesc, Gieek, and Armenian iiierchanfs. 
In 1G08 D. was maile the scat of government of the Nabobs of 
Ijcngak It leached the height of its prosperity under Auruiig- 
rebe, and later was visited by the Poitugucse, Dutch, anti 
ErenUi, who here elected faetories. The British gained pos¬ 
session of the city and stale in 1765, but descendants of the 
n.ative inter weie granted allowani.es till as late as iSjJ.—The 
disttict, which is intersected by numerous rivers, yields great 
quantities of tire, tea, indigo, S:c., and has nianufaclures of coarse 
cloth, cocoa-nut oil, country paper, and iron and brass imple¬ 
ments. Area, 2897 sq. miles; pop. (1872) 1,852,993, of whom 
1.050,131 are Mohammedans, 793,789 Hindus, only 209 being 
Europe.uis, and 72.15 native Christians. The prevailing lan¬ 
guage is Beng.'ili. 

Dace, Dart, or Dare (l.eucheus ral^otnt), a genus of fresh¬ 
water Telcostean ti'.he.s, included in the fiuriily Cyfnnida (q. v.) 
of that order. It is allied P 

to the Chub (q. v.), Ro.arh v, vti -t. 

(■I. V.), Barbel (q. v.), and 
T.lcak (q. v.), and is gone- ■ j>.E' 
tally found in slowly-running 
.sireaiiis in England and on 
the Continent. It is a dullish 
blue on the upper, and white 
on the under parts; the gtll- 
Cover-S mid checks being sd- 
veiy while. The average 

weight is about three-quarters —- 

of a pound, but a half-pound 

fish is considered a good take. Dace. 

In shape it is somcwli.il elongated. The scales are smaller than 
those of the roach. The flesh i.s not of particularly fine quality. 
The D. is fished for with line and float, baited with rcd-wqpn, 
lobworm, gentles, or flies. It is very votacions, and very lively 
in its movements. The spawning season is in April and May. 

Da'cia, the country of the Daci, originally called Getee, a 
people of Thiacian origin, comprehended, in its widest accepta¬ 
tion, the countries now known as Hungary (K. of the Theiss), 
Transylvania, the BuUowina, the S. of Galiciti, Moldavia (W. 
of the Pruth), Wallachia, and the Banat of Temesvar. Of the 
history of the Daci before the time of Philip of Macedon almost 
nothing is known, but even then (335 li.c.) they were a power¬ 
ful race, and had established themselves on both sides of the 
Danube. In 292 B.c. they compelled the Thracian king, Lysi- 
machiis, who had invaded their territory, to surrcnd«r with his 
whole army. Curio, the first Roman general who penetrated 
as far N. as the Danube, did not dare to attack them, Augus¬ 
tus, in 10 n.c., sent Lentulus against them, but without success. 
From this time the wars hctw'een the Romans and the Dacians 
were frequent; and eventually the latter, under their king, 
Decebalus, obtained such a decided advantage over Domitian 
as to compel him to accept thiir terms and pay a yearly tri¬ 
bute. Thus matters continued till Trajan, in loi A.D., set out 
through Pannonia, crossed the Theiss, marched along U>e valley 
of the Maios into Transylvania, and defeated them in a great 
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battle near Thorda, oti a field called to this day Prat de 
Trajan (Trajan’s field). Decebalits, however, soon broke the 
conditions of peace imposed by the Emperor, and in 104 A.u. 
Trajan again set out against them. The Daci, unable to 
defend their capital, fired it and fled*; while their leader, to 
avoid captivity, stabbed himselfi D. now became a Roman 
province ; colonists were sent thither; a bridge was built across 
the iJanube, and the country was intersected by three great roads. 
In the time of Aurelian (270-375 A.D.) the Romans al>andoncd D. 
to the Goths. After submitting to the Gepidx, I.ombards, and 
others, it fell under the dominion of the Magyars in the 9th c. 
Sec Wilkinson’s WallacMa and Moldavia, and I’.aget’s Hungary 
and Transylvania. 

Da'cier, Audr^, a French scholar and critic, was bom of 
Protestant parents, near Castres, in I.anguetloc, Apiil 6, 1651. 
After studying at Saumur under Lefevie, whose dnughler Anne 
he afterwards married, he wi-nt to Paris in 1672. There he was 
employed to piepare for the riaujihln’s use an edition of various 
classics, known as the Dcljhin lidition. 1 ). and his wife le- 
nounced Piotestantism in 1O.S5. lie became librarian of the 
Louvic, member of the Acadc'mie ties Insciiptions, and secre¬ 
tary of the Academic P'ramjaise. He died Seplembei iS, 1722. 
i).'s once biilliant reputation .as a ciitic has greatly faded ; his 
editions and translations are veiy indifferent. See Nicc'ion, 
Mhnoires. —Iln. wile, Anne D., bom at Saumur in 1651, 
rivalled her budiarid in euidition, and sluued in his edito¬ 
rial labours. Ilei chief work, a translation of the Iliad (1711), 
Involved her in a controversy w 1 th P.imotte. She attacked 
him, said Voltaiie, like the head of a college, and he aiisweied 
like a polite ami witty woman. In the great conlioversy as to 
the respective merits of ancient and modern litciatuic, along 
with La I'ontaine and IJoilcati she advocated the ancients against 
I’criault, laimottc, and others. Madame D. executed transla¬ 
tions of Terence, Plautus, An.icreon, and Aristophanes. She 
died August 17, 1720. See Sainte-lJetivc’s article dr«r A/aifhwr 
D. in his Causeries dtt r.undi. 

Sacoiis' (Peng, ‘robbers’), a trim used in India for a class 
ofrobbcis. They live apait in a semi-sav.age state, and some- 
times go in gangs of forty or fifty. 

Saco'ta. Sec Dakota. 

DflCryd'ium, in botany, a genus of tices of the natural order 
Taxaffii, indigenous to Neiv Zealand, T.ismania, and the L. 
Indies. Thcpiincipal New Zeal.ind specie: is D. iaxijolium, 
which in a few cases reaches a height of 200 feet, and yields a 
valuable timber. D. Frankhnii, the Iluon pine of Tasmania, is 
a noble tree, yielding very valuable timber as well as splendid 
spars for ships, 

Dac'tyl (Gr. dactylos, ‘a finger,’ bcc.ausc each finger con¬ 
sists of one long joint and two short ones) is tlic name of a 
trisyllabic foot in J.atin and Greek vcr-.ification, of winch the 
first syllable is long, and the other two short, as edrmina. In 
d.actylic verse the D. is the pievailing foot, and the only other 
foot admissible in it is the sjiondcc. The most important of the 
dactylic verses is the Hexameter (q. v.). In Isnglish verse a 
D. consists of one accented and two unaccented syllables, as 
lilnary. 

Dac'tylis. See Cocksfoot Crass. 

Dactylop'terus. See Flying Gurnard. 

Sactylorhiz’a, a disease of carrots, turnips, and other agri¬ 
cultural plants, in which tlie root divides and becomes liard and 
worthless. It is commonly called ‘ fingers and toes.’ Mr 
Berkley thinks that it is not properly a disease, but only a 
tendency in the plant to revert to the wild state, and can only 
be remedied by a careful selection of seed. It must be dis¬ 
tinguished'from ‘anbury,’ which is caused by the attacks of 
insects. 

Sa'clo (Ilal. ‘a die,' 'a cube’), in classical architecture, de- 
notes the solid block or cube which forms the body of a pedes¬ 
tal between the base mouldings and the cornice. The name is 
also ajiplied to wainscoting about the height of a chair-back, 
whicli resembles a continuous p .-destal round a room. 

Dadur', a town of Beluchistan, 5 miles K. of the Bolan 
Pass. The principal products of the neighbourhood are cotton, 
sugar, madder, and several kinds of grain. Pop. about 300a 
320 

---- 


The British here defeated a Kelat force in November 184a 
The heat at D. is so intense that it has reddened the uiibumt 
bricks of the ancient sepulchres. ■ 

Dco'dalas (Gr. ‘ the cunning worker ’), a famous artist and 
mechanician of the heroic age of Greece, is represented as an 
Athenian of the royal race of the Erechlhcidoe, being, according 
to some, the son, according to others the grandson, of Eupalamus, 
the son of Ercchlheus. To D. is ascribed the invention of car- 
jxintry and most of its tools—the saw, the axe, the plumb-line, 
the auger—and glue. Among his greatest achievements in 
sculptuie and architecture were the Cow of P.asiphae, the Cretan 
Lahyiiiith, the Colyiiihcthra near Megara in Sicily, the inipieg- 
nable rock-fortress and city near Agrigentum, in wliich were the 
palace and treasury of Cocalus; the tcmple.sof Apollo at Ciinia: 
and Capua, that of Artemis Uritoinartis, in Crete; the Propy- 
l.eon to the temple of Ilephcestiis at Memphis; an altar on the 
Libyan coast sculptured with lions and dolphins, and many 
wooden statues of gods and heroes. In naval arcliitecture the 
invention of the mast and yards is attributed to him, and that of 
sails to Ids son Icaius—the fabled wings by which they essayed 
to ero.ss the Agean. 

Doon'dels, Eei'mann Willom, a Dutch coinm.'iiider, was 
born at llatlem, 111 Gclderland, m 1702, quitted Holland in 17S7 
in conseqiieiiLC of a 1 evolution, ami in 1793 aided Dnmoiiricr with 
the volunteer coips called F/nnos ihangets. lie held impoitaiit 
commands in tlie Republir.an auny until 1803, when he fell 
ii.idcr suspicion and lelL the scivicc. 'I'hiee yeais later, however, 
lie was rcstoieJ by the French Ring of Iloil.inil. He defeated 
the Piussians, conqucied F.. Fiiosbind, and was made general of 
the Dutch c.ivalry. In 1807 he w.as .appointed govei nor-gciieral 
of all the luitcli posies/ioiis in the h, Indies. D. ruled J.ava 
from 1808 to 1811, and compiled a valuable woik, S/aat der 
AWcrlandsi/un Oost-lndischen Pezittingen. On the fall of 
Napoleon, the new King of Holland retained his sei vices, and 
D. was eng.aged in colonial government till his death, 2d May 

I8i8. 

Daffodil, or DaflPy-down-dilly (a coruiption of the Gr. 
asphoddos). It is doubtful if the yellow I). {Natciisus pstuda- 
narcissus), now n.aturaliscd in Scotl.and, is a native of that 
countiy. It is, however, indigenous to England and most parts 
of Europe. There are several other species, all natives ol 
soiithein countries, more p.irtiriilaily of tliose bordciing the 
Mediterranean. Narcissus pocticus i.s one of the most common 
wliite cultivated forms. 'I'he rusb-D. is N. triandrus, an¬ 
other species of the section to which it belongs; the Peiu- 
vian D. is Ismnte Amancaes ; the sea-D., Ismenc calathina. The 
bulbs .are purgative and emetic. For a description of the species 
see Baker’s recent Synopsis of the genus (1S74). 

Dagg'or (Celt, dag, ‘a point’), a short, pointed, two-edged 
sword or rapier, used by all pcipples from prehistoric times to 
the present epoch. The broad-bladed short sword of the ancient 
Greeks may be taken as the type of this weapon of offence, of 
which almost eveiy country has its own peculiar form. The 
poniard, dirk, French ntisericorde, or ‘D. of mercy,’ Italian 
stiletto and anclace (French iangue de boeuf), Malay creese or 
kriss, and Persian kanjan, are all varieties of the D. The mark 
of reference f is c.alled a I). or obelisk. 

Daghestan' (Tartar, Tagh stan, * mountainous country ’), a 
province in the lieutenancy of Caucasus, Russia in Asia, on the 
W. side of the Caspian. Area, 11,04059. miles; pop. (1871) 
448,299. It is traversed by spins of the Caucasus, In the 
valleys good crops of grain are produced, also of silk, saffron, 
madder, flax, and tobacco. The population is composed of 
Lesghians, Turk.s, Tartars, D, Arabs, Armenians, and Jews. 

Dagoba, or Daghopa. See Tote. 

Dag'obert I., sumaraed the Great, one of the Merwing 
kings of France. He was bom about 600 ; succeeded his father, 
Hhlotar II., in 628 ; warred successfully against Gascons, Bre¬ 
tons, Saxons, and Slavonians; first opposed and then favoured 
the clergy; reformed the Frankish laws; died at Epinay, and 
was buried at St Denis, in 638. He wa.s an able but a cmel 
and licentious king. He is said, after conquering the Saxons, 
to have caused all those whose stature was greater than the 
length of his sword to be slain. 


. . . 1 . 
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■Sa^'e, or Sagen, n Knssian island in the Baltic, N. of 
Osel, and included in the Government of Esihonia, lias an area 
of 420 sf). miles, and a pop. of 10,000. It is separated from 
Vorms Island on the E. by Mago Sound, and forms, from its 
rocky character, the chief danger to ships entering the Gulf of 
Finland. Jts capital is Kcinis. On the W., the promontory 
of Dageroit has a lighthouse. 

Sa'gon (ITeb. daff, ‘fish’), the nation.al deity of the Fhilis- 
tines, resembling in mrm the body of a fish, with the head and 
hands of a man (t Sam. v.). Like the Indian Vishnu and Baby¬ 
lonian Oilakon, it was a symbol of water and of the generative 
and vivifying principles of nature, whirh produce their effects 
through the influence of water; for which the fish, with its 
immense fecundity, was specially adapted, 'flic conesponding 
female element w.ts the hyriaii goddess Atargates <a Mace. xii. 
*6) or Derccto. Sec Layard's Nmeve/t, &.C., Stark's Gazti, and 
Seidell’s £>e JJiis Sj'nis, 

Daguerre'otype, a positive photographic process named 
after III. IJagucirc, who, m l8.?9, made known to the Academy 
at Palis that photographs of great beauty, i.n nicety of detail and 
radalion of light and sli.ade, could lie proiliiced by developing 
y means of lueicury the latent image olitaincd on a sen.sitive 
surface of salts of silver. The detuiU of the process are as fol¬ 
lows;—A copper pl.ntc, coaled on one side with a film of silver, 
is highly poliihed, and rendered sensitive to light by being 
exposed m daikiless to the vapour of iodine, thus forming an 
iodide of silver of a reddish-yellow colour. On cxpo.suie of the 
iodised plate in the caineia for a short time, a latent image is 
formed which is developed by the vapour of mercuiy, which ad¬ 
heres to the parts affected by light, or, in other words, the lights 
of the pictiiie, while the shadows are repic.semcd liy the black¬ 
ened polished metal, 'l ire picture is afterwards fixed by immer¬ 
sion ill a solution of hyposulphite of sodium. It was aftcrwarils 
found that the image acr[iiired greater strength and an improved 
ap|iearnnce by being coated with a boiling solution of hyposul¬ 
phite of gold. The most important improvement that has been 
eflecled upon the origm.al process is that the silvered plate is 
rendered extremely sensitive by employing the vapours of iodine 
and bromine successively. The 1 ). process is now seldom piac- 
tised 111 Oieai Britain. 

D'AgueBseau. Sec AcrF.ssF.Au. 

DnU, Jolinnn Christian Clausen, a Norwegian painter, 
bom at Beigti, Ketini.tiy 24, 17S8. Alter resiilmg at Copen¬ 
hagen, and vl^lllng the Tyiol and Rome, he was chosen iTo- 
fessoi of P.imting at Diesdeii, where he died, October 14, 1857. 
His woiks consist of powcifiil l.andsc.ape and marine iiamliiigs. 
Among others m.ay be mentioned ‘ Winter in Zeeland,’ * View 
of Bergen,’ ’Scene in the Neighbourhood of Chiisliania,' and 
‘ Winter Scene on the Banks of the Elbe.’ 

Dahl'gren, John A., a distinguished officer of the United 
States navy, was bom in Pennsylvania in iSto, rose to eminence 
during the civil war, and, after the death of Admiral Foote, 
was appointed to tlie supreme command of the national fleet. 
He av.as admiral of the squ.adron that blockaded Charleston, and 

erforined most efficient service. I), died at W'asliingloii, i illi 
_ uly 1870. He is perhaps most widely known in Europe through 
the invention of a cannon called by his name, and which has 
been introduced into the United States navy. This gun is con¬ 
structed with a very heavy niass of metal at the breech end ; in 
front of the trunnion it is light. He wrote a A'rpcit on Thirty- 
tiVO-Poiiiidert (1850), She/ts ntid Shell-Gnus (1S56), &c. 

Dalllia, a well-known germs of Herbaceous plants belonging 
to the natural order Conifiositte, cultivated in gaidens for the 
lieauiy of its flowers. It is a native of Mexico, ami w.as named 
in honour of Dahl, a pupil of Linnwus (q. v.), though, owing 
to the name having been preoccupied by another plant, it is also 
known, especially on the Continent, by the name of Georgina. 
More than 2000 cultivated varieties of this plant are descrilred, 
but all are descended from two wild species—vii., D. superjiua 
ami />. frustanea; or, according to some, these two aie only 
varieties^ of each other, and may be referred to one type, D. 
variatilis. In Mexico the D. grows on sandy me.adows 5000 feet 
altcve the sea, and though introduced into England in 17S9, it 
was not thoroughly ^esiablished as a garden plant until 1814. 
Owing to careful cultivation, its garden varieties have now 
arrived at great«perfectton, chiefly by ‘ artificial selection ’ and 


Hybridising (q. v.), and the production of donble-floweied forms. 
In Mexico the bulbs are used os food, and, owing to (he quantity 
of luulim (q. v.) which they contain, are nutritious. In i8oc 
they were introduced into France for that purpose, but 01 
account of their acridity and 
‘medicinal flavour’ were 
disliked by men and cattle, 
and the attempt to grow 
them on a large scale has 
now been discontinued. 

Though grown in the open 
air, the D. is not altogether 
hardy in this country, be¬ 
ing frequently cut down by 
early hosts, and the tubeis 
have to be taken up and 
stored away in winter out of 
the reach of frosts. 

Dahl'mann, Friedrich 
Cbristopli, .1 German his¬ 
torian of Swedish descent, 
was boin at Wism.ar, May 
*?> After studying at 

the ij iiiversilics of Copen- Oaldu Variabilia 

hagen and I lalle,he devoted 

himself to history, the Iruils of which were shown particularly in 
his J-orschun^en auj dem Gehtele der Dentsdint Geschtchte (Alt, 
1822-2;,). and hiseditioii of the Chrontk von DUhmarsen (1827). 
I), who had been apiioinlcd secretary to the Stales of Slesvig- 
HoEtein, allowed liiiiisell to be drawn into the aiena of |)olitics, 
and ex|)rcssing loo inde])endent opinions, was refused the pro¬ 
motion he would otheiwise have obtained. So he accepted, in 
1829, llie Professorship of Political Science at Gottingen, which 
post, however, he resigned when King Ernst suppressed the 
Hanoverian consliiiitiun. D. then lived for a lime in Leipsic 
and Jena. In 1842 he .accepted the chair of History in the Uni- 
Tcrsity of Bonn. The Kevoliiilon of 1S48 hroughl back D. to 
public life. He became the bead of the conslitiuional patlia- 
nientaiy Liberals in the German Diet, and w.as at one time asked 
to foim .2 ministry. Foiled, however, by ihe Reactionary )iaiiy, 
he reined filially frmn poliliral life, ami devoted himself entirely 
to tearliiiig and writing. He died at lionn, December 5, 1S60, 
Ir.avmg iinfimslied a lii.story of hiiediich 11 . of Prussia, to which 
he li.iiT.scl himself diiimg the last years of his life. D. has left 
behind linn many v.ilnalile historical works, including Qnel/en- 
ktuule tier DentKhen O'crc//ic/r/'e (1830 ; '-''j- >^ 70 ; Geschuhte 

//iw/mirl-j (3 vols. Hamb. 1.S40-43) ; (.,eschi(hte der linolischen 
llevolnhon (l.cips. 1844: Clh ed. 1864); and Ceschuhle der 
Tiiinzot. Kcrotuthn (Leips. 1S4S ; 3d cd. 1864), See Biogra¬ 
phy of D. by Springer (1870). 

Dahomey', a native state of AV. Afiica, on tlic coast of 
Upper Guinea, extemis from the Volta river on ihc W. to Fort 
Baciagry on the E., and has an eslimaled area of 3960 sq. nfiles, 
and a ]>op. of some lSo,ooo. The coiiniry vises in a geiftly 
sloping plane for about 200 miles inland to Ihe lose ol the 
Kong Mountains, lias a rich soil of reddi-h cksy, is watered by 
many minor stieams, and yields cotton, sugar, tobacco, indigo, 
yams, melons, oranges, limes, jiinc-applcs, and other fiiiits, and 
licans, pease, niaire, millet, and (jiimea-corn in abundance. 
Wild animals are mimcious, including the lion, tiger, elcph.ant, 
hyrena, the boa, ami other lepiiles. 'llic inhabitants aie a tall, 
well-made, and wailike, but savage race, paitly employed in 
1 agiiculture, and piactisiiig a nirlc form of felisli-woiship made 
up of ridiculous ceremonials and extensive human saciificcs. All 
the fcmale.s in the .state belong numin.alty to the king, and at a 
grand yeaily festival there is a general dlstiibution 4>f wives. 
The present king has of late ye.irs (1S76) given great annoyance 
to Emopcan liatlcrs. He is saul to possess an army of I^,ocx 3 
troops, of whom 2500 are Am.szons, vowed to celibacy, and dis¬ 
tinguished for their bli>odtliir.stiness. There are many villages, 
but the only considerable town is Abomey or Agbome, the capi¬ 
tal, sitiialeil 95 miles inland fiom iis small port of 'Wliydalt. It 
is surrounded by mud-built svalls fcid by a ditch some four milea 
in ciicumference, hut only contains some 20,000 inhabitants, the 
houses being widely scattered u-itliin the enclosure. See Bur¬ 
ton's Mission to Celtle, King of D, (Lond. 1864), and Skertchly't 
D.asUis (Lond. 1875). 
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Dab'ra, a maritime district of Algeria, between Oran and 
Algiers, chictly notable in connection with the horrible massacre 
by the I'rcncli of the OtiUii-Riaks^ a Kabyle tiibe that fought 
stubbornly in the revolts of Abd-el-Katler. In June 1845 this 
tribe, which had sought refuge in some extensive caves, refused 
to surrender to Colonel I’elissier, who thereupon choked the 
entiances to their retreat with fascines, and engulfed the whole 
band, numbering some 800, in a terrible death by suffocation 
and buiniiig. 

Daill6 (I-at. Dallcrui), Jean, aFrench Protestant theologian, 
bom at Cliatelheiault, 0 th Januaiy 1594. Alter hiiishiiig his 
studies at Sauraur, he was intiusted in 1012 with the educalion of 
the grandsons of Duplessii-Mornny. In 1623 he was appoiiileil 
pastor and piofessor at Sauiiiur ; the following year he was 
tianslated to Pans, where he was a pastor for foity-tluee years. 
D. ilicd April 15, 167®- Among his waiiuest fii<nds were (ion- 
rart and lialzac. Ilis masteipicce is his 7'raile de rEtnf’h't des 
Saints I'hespour It 'Jii,^ement lU’s liijfirctuls qui sent AuJounP/mi 
en la Jithgion (Gen. 1632 ; Kug. turns. 1051), m which he dul 
much to shatter the authority 01 the fathers. Among his other 
writings may be mentioned his Apolof^tf pour let Ellises Ke- 
pornUes (1633 j Fngl. Irans. 1653), and La f 'oy Jomice sur Ics 
Saintes Eniturts (Char. 1634), aiul 20 vols, ol seimons. ICven 
his adversaries admit his iiupuilaiit sei vices to the history of the 
Church by bis learned researches into church anticiuitics. See 
Al>ri‘g7 de la i'le dt DailU, avfc le Ciilah\^te de scs Om'ragfs, by 
his son, .\Jrien Uaille (Gen. and Par. 1670). 

Daily Council was the court which, in Scotl.aiid, immediately 
precedeil the insiitulion of the College ol Justice (q. v.), and from 
whicli the piesent court derives us title ol ‘ Council and Session,’ 
See Court of Session. 

Daimiel, a manufacturing town of Spain, province of Ciuilad- 
Real, on the Azu-ar. 20 miles E.N.K. of Ciiulatl-RtMl by railw.iy. 
it li.is a good Gothic church, .an hospital, fine pniblic g.iideiis and 
promenades; its indiisiHcs cliielly coiinsl in the pioduclion of 
woollens, linctis, blond lace, leather, and ]iotteiy. Pop. 12,500. 

Dair-el-Kam'ar, or Deir-el-Kanir, a town in. Syiia, on a 
slope of Lebanon, 12 miles S. S. IC. ol I’eyroiit, is the cajrital of 
the Druses (q. v.). Tlie iiihabit.ant.s, who are cxliemeiy indus¬ 
trious in cultivating the muloeiry, the olive, and tlie vine, number 
; about Sooo. Near D. aic the rum, of the pabace of the Lmtr 
ilcsblr, ruler of the Lebanon from 1788 to 1840, 

Dai'ry, the department of a fai m connected with the pro¬ 
duction of milk, the maniifacUire of butter ami cheese, ami the 
various indusliies arising out of the keeping of mdcli-cows. The 
word is derived fiom the old English dry, a servaiil-inald in 
charge of cows .and milk. The D. 011 a mixed farm is generally 
a subsidiary concern, cows being kept on such primarily to supply 
the avnnts of the family and servants, and for bleeding stock for 
fattening. In certain elistricts, however, where the heibage .ind 
climrtic condiiions arc favourable, D. faiming is pracliseil, 
am} the chief aim of the farmer in these cases is llic production 
of milk, butter, .and chee.se. L). farming is laigely piaciised in 
Ayrshire and the S.W. of Scotland generally, the S. of Iicland, 
Holland, Denmark, and Swilzeilaml, and in New York, Ohio, 
IlUnuis, and others of the United Stales. When a D. farm is 
so situated that us produce can be readily disposed of in large 
towns as milk, this is generally done, and in such a case the II. 
ojicrations are much simplified. .Some dairies are devoted 
principally to the juoduclion of cheese, and on these the only 
residual product is whey, which is used for feeding pigs. In 
the case wdiere butter is the staple, .skimmed miik, i.e., milk 
deprived of its cream, and chuincd or butter milk—healthy and 
niuritivc beverages—remain. Cheese is made from skimmed 
milk, but* cheese is valuable in pioportion to the amomit of fat 
or butter it contains. 

Ceitain breeds of cAttle are regarded as especially .suitable 
for D. stock, while others are valued for fattening for the 
■market. In Great Britain the Ayrshire and Akleniey cattle arc- 
in greatest repute for D. purposes; the former on account of the 
large quantity of milk they yijld on compaiatively poor feeding, 
and the latter for the great richness of their milk, which, how¬ 
ever, is small in quantity. The shorthorn breed is highly 
esteemed at once as gooti milkcis and as kindly fattening stock. 
On this account shoithoms are preferred by town dairymen, who 
3 ^* 


are obliged to renew their stock frequently, which they do most 
conveniently by feeding off for the butcher the cows to be with¬ 
drawn. Small breeds of cattle are, as a rule, better milkeis in 
proportion to their weight than the larger kinds. See AYRSHIRE 
Cattle. 

The Byre (q. v.) or cowhouse of a D. farm should be lofty, 
spacious, well ventilated, and conveniently situated for feeding 
the animals, removing offal, &c. In the summer and autumn 
months cows are turned out to the grass parks to feed, and 
if the ‘bite’ is good, little more is lequned ; but proper stall- 
feeding in winter, or when growing gi ass is not available, is a 
matier of serious impoitance. d he nature of the food given has 
a most poweiiul influence on the richness and flavour of the milk 
secieicd. Cows fed on brewers’ grains, or ‘draff,’ give a large 
yield of thin, watery, insipid milk ; turnip-feeding is at once 
detected by the stiong ‘nip’ it communicates to milk and butter 
made llierefiom. Tlie winter feeding on a first-class Ayrshire 
D. faun ‘ consists in giving each cow in the morning 6 lbs. of 
hay; at nine o’clock they liave steamed food, consi.sting of cut 
hay, turnips, bean-meal, and occasionally ground oilcake, or lin¬ 
seed-meal seasoned with salt. At noon each gets 4 lbs. of 
h.iy, and at 4 p.m. steamed food as in the morning. In the 
course of the <lay each gets 30 lbs. of raw turnips. A stable 
pailful of steamed food is the measure eacli gels at a lime. 
Dining the d.ay they have water between the intervals of menl.s.’ 
Coiidiiuciilal foods are in favour 111 some chiiries. 

'I'he largest yield of milk is seruicd by fieqiient milking, and 
if (inanlily is .-linieil at, cows are milked three times a day. 
When lu'h milk for butler or cheese is desired, milking twice 
a d.iy IS the lule. Tlie avciage yield of milk vaiies within a 
wide limit, accoiding to breed, leeding, state of heallll, inteival 
since Iasi calling, i-c. ; but the yearly aver.ige has been stated 
to range lielweeii 4900 .nid 2.-t<x> cjinirts. It is on record that a 
cioss-bieil cow, bet ween a shorllioiii and Galloway, gave as much 
ns forly-fi\e qu.ins a day. A cow not in calf will continue to 
give rinlk for seveial yeais, but the quantity gradually falls off, 
and ivlien in calf they become diy seveial weeks before calving. 
'I'he milk of a ticwly-calved cow is aliv.iys richest in fal, and 
what IS first ill awn olf is veiy high-colourcd, and known as colo¬ 
strum or beistyn. 

Tlie D. proper, or inilk-rooni, should be a cool apartment, so 
situated as to be as fai as possible kept at a uniform tempeiature. 
An essential condition of the veiy iii-st importance in a D. is 
the tno-l sciupulous cleanliness of evciy cornel, implcinenl, and 
operation. Theie should be nothing to which foreign matter or 
any iio.xious odour adheics; marble shelving, glazed dishes and 
glazed tile- flooring should, if possible, be used, and all wooden 
implements should be washed and scalded and thoroughly dried 
before use. Nolliiiig ibat will comniuiiirate any odour should 
be allowed to come iic.ii tlie milk, as cream quickly absorb-S all 
smells, and repiodiices them 111 the butter made from it, Wilk 
sours and thickens quickly m the summer lime, and after thicken¬ 
ing, the cream parlicle.s become so entangled that tliey carmot 
use to the suilace; but with a well-situated D. and suitable 
milk-vessels, tlic cream can lie secured befuie this occurs. Cream 
rises quickest in high temperatures, and when milk is exposed 
in shallow dishes. When, therefoie, cieam is to be secured for 
butter-making, shallow milk dishe.s are used ; but when the 
maimfaclure of cheese is the object, the separation of milk in 
cieam is avoided, the milk is poured into deep vessels, and in 
the best dairies it is gently agitated by working a kind of rake 
througli it. As soon as the milk is brought from the byres it 
should be passed through a fine mesh sieve to free it from short 
hairs and any impurities. When the milk is to be creamed, it is 
poured into the shallow milk dishes, and under ordinary circum¬ 
stances the whole of the cream will have risen, and be ready to 
skim off, in from eighteen to twenty-four hours; but in hot 
weather it is desirable to cream earlier. After the cream has 
been skimmed off, its butter-making qualities are not injured by 
its souring, and the frequency of cliurning is a matter of con¬ 
venience. ~ 

In America a system of co-operative 1 ). working has been in 
practice for several years, with great advantage as regards economy 
of labour, certainty of working, and quality of produce. The 
associated dairies, as they are called in America, are chiefly 
concerned with cheese making, and each D. farmer pledges 
himself to supply milk in certain quantities'and of pnie quality, 
A certificate is given to each contributor of mil^ when hu milk 
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baa b«en measured out and emptied into the tanka. By this 
system large quantities of milk of uniform quality are kept under 
the best conaitions, and operated on by the most approvcrl 
methods and apparatus. Such associated dairies have hicn in¬ 
troduced in Cheshire and Derbyshire, and in Sweden, Switzer- 
land, and other Continental localities. A new XJ. industry, the 
preparation of condensed milk, hiis recently arisen. The milk 
IS evaporated to a certain point by low steady heat, and a pro¬ 
portion of ground sugar added to it. In this form, when put 
in soldered tins, it will remain sweet and wholesome for a con¬ 
siderable period: and when sufficient water is added, it has the 
appearance, taste, and cpialities of new milk, with only a little 
additional sweetness. So perfect indeed remains the Rubstance 
of the milk, that on allowing the comiensed milk to stand after 
dilution, cream forms on its suiface. 

The manufacture of butter and cheese will be treated of 
under these heads respectively. (See also Churn.) Tlie ques¬ 
tion of the comparative piofit and advantage of selling D. pro¬ 
duce as milk, or in the form of butter or cheese, is one winch 
entirely depends on situation and loc.al circumstances. Cheese- 
making is evidently an industry which can only lie profit.ibly 
ciiltiv.Tted on a large scale. See Miirton’s Dairy /•'armin';, 
lIorsfaH’s Dairy JHana^cment, and Stephens’ 1/ook of the i arm. 

Da'ia (<’>ld Fr. dais ordtis, ‘a table,’ I.ow I.at. discus), denoted 
in the middle ages (i) the liigh table on a raised jilatfonn at 
the upper end ot a hall or refectory, (2) the seat on which guests 
.sat at the high table, and (3) the canopy over the whole. The 
last liccamc the most common use- of the term, and thus we read 
of the D. of a Ihrotic, alt.\r, shrine, stall, font, statue, or any 
object which has a cloth of estate, canopy, or heaven over it. 

Dai'uy {VclHs-, Old Itng. daeyes ea;y, ‘eye of day’), the ii.anie 
of a genus of plants, ]ilenliful in grassy meadows in 1-aiiope, 
and represented in America by J.i. iiitc^ifolia, confined to 
Tennessee, Arkansas, and the neighbouring regions. In Con¬ 
tinental Europe are found some species not native to Britain, 
but none of sucll interest as the common D. (/tellis perennts), 
which, unde-r the English name of U., the Scotch gowan, the 
Frencli maigiieritc, K.C., has been celebrated by poets in many 
languages as the emblem of mode'.ty, jiurity, and fidelity, and 
as such was worn at touinaments by knights and ladie.s during 
the age of cliivaliy. Among the English poets of the ! >. 
are all who have touched upon i>:isti.tal subjects, from Chancer 
to bums. The allied genus Bcliiuni, compiising five spccieo 
closely allied to Hcllis, is founrl in the S. of Euiojic. 'Ihe 
African 1 ), is Athauasia annua; the Australian lb, Vitta- 
deitia tHloha ; the blue M., Ciohulatm vu/garis ; the Swan 
River D., Braciiycoine iberiaifolia ; (ho cwe-l>. is 'DonucnHiia ; 
French 1 ). or Pans D., Argyianihemum frutesceus ; horse-iJ. 
and inoon-D., Chrysantheiiiuin/.euianthemum ; Mexican D., 
Jirigeron (Leptostelma) Maximum ; native D. ol New Zealand, 
Lagenop/wra. The name D.-trce is applied to Olearia and 
Etnybta. 

Daisy, Blichaelinas. See Aster. 

Dako'ta (from ‘D. Indians’), a territory in the United States, 
constituted in 1861, bounded E. by Minnesota and Iowa, S. by 
Nebraska, W, by Wyoming and Montana, and N. Ijy the 
Dominion of Canada Area, 150,933 .sq. miles. Pop. (1870) 
14, t8l, exclusive of Indians. It is the advanced post ol Western 
settlers. The Missouri flows through it from N.W, to S.E., 
and N. Red River flows along its E. frontier into Manitoba. 
The largest sheet of water is the Mini Wakan, or l^evil's Take. 
The land is mostly piairie, and in the S. is very feilile, yielding 
rich crops of wheat, oats, and maize, besides sugar-cane and 
tobacco. The winters are intensely cold, but the climate is very 
healthy. The buffalo and deer abound, and the fur trade is valu¬ 
able. 'ITie N. Pacific Railroad intersects D. from E. to W., and 
has a length in the territory (1875) of 304 nvles. llie solitudes 
of the Black Hills have recently (1876) become the busy scene 
of gold-mining, and coal, iron, and copper are also found. In 
1870 the assessed value was $2,924,489; cash v.alue of farms, 
$2,085,265. Yankton, the capital, lies in the S.E., on the 
Missouri. 

Dakota Xndians. See Indians, North American. 
Dalai'-Laiq^'. See Lamaism. 


Dalamow, or Dalmow, a town in the commissionership 
of Uude, on the Ganges, 63 miles above Allaliabad, with two 
temples of Siva. Pop. (1872) 5654. 

Dalaradia, properly DalaraidBe, a tribe of Piets or Crui- 
thne (q. v,), who occupied the southern half of the county of 
Antrim and the greater pait of the county of Down. According 
to Ihe annals of Tiglicrnach, the founder of the race was Eiacha 
Araidlie, who lived about the middle of the 3d c. 'I'lie annals 
of Ulster distinguish between the liishand .Scottish Piets, calling 
the former Cruiilmii, and the latter Pitli or Pictores, 

Dalberg, or Dalburg, the name of an old German family 
raised to the rank of baioiis of the empire m the 171I1C.—Karl 
Tbeodor Anton Maria, Baron von D., born at Hern- 
sheim, Febiuaiy 8, 1744, was educated at Gottingen and Heidel¬ 
berg, aiitl studied canon law at Worms. He liccame ebumber- 
Inn of th.at city van office hereditary in the f;$iiily from the I Ith 
c.) and Governor of Eifurt. ! >. died at Regensburg, of which 
place he was archliisho]>, Febru.iry 10, 1S17. Ills lepma- 
lion stood high as a political iiilci, student of science, author, 
and patron of letters. Among his cliief work, are Betnuhtung 
nber das Uiiher-.uin (EraiiUt. 1777 ; 6lh ed. l8ly); Von dem 
/.iitjlW'se dcr II nscnsiha/tcH und Aunsti m Biniehuitgauf offent- 
lulu- J\uhe (17931 ; Ilrundsatze der yl-tt/utik (Frankf. 1791). 
See Kramer’s AV«-/ '/ head, von /'>. (i.eips. 1821). — Wolfgang 
Deribert, Baron von D. (born 174'), died 1S06), luother of 
the piecciling, was llie liie-ud to whom Schiller addressed hjs 
Brief-. .See Kofll.a’s IjTiand und i). (1.865).—Johann ITicd- 
ricli Hugo, Baron von D. (ln.in 1760, died 1803), a third 
brother, was a writer on music .iiij aiidc|uities, 

D.alber'gia, a large genus of I.eguminous plants, consisting 
of forest trees and climbing shrubs, n.itives of the tngiics of the 
ICastcru beiiiispheie. D. iusso of iien.gal and the provinces as 
far N. as the Punjab yields a fine compact timber called Bissu 
or Stssum, wdiich, on account of its durability, is employed as 
sleepers on the Indian lines of ladway, in the construction 
of gun-canlagos, for the tiooked ‘knees’ ot shijis, and for 
all purposes e.onnected with bouse - budding. D. sissoides 
yields tin; limbei called blackw'ood and rosewood in Madras, 
where it is einplojcd in making gim-carriagcs. dJ. nigra ol 
Brazil .supplies tiiueh of the ‘ro.sewood’ sent to Eiiroac liom 
that country. D. lali/olia, also called blackw-ood ami E. India 
rosewood, is the /sal (<]. v.) of Bengal. J). nwuit.ma of Surinam 
yields a lesin not unlike Dragon’s Blood (q. v.). 

Dalccarlia, or Dalar'no (‘ the land of dales or valley.s ’), an 
ancient Jirovmec of Sweden, now ineluded in the Ian or prefec¬ 
ture of Koppaiberg, of which I'alun is the eapiiai. The country 
is poor ami hilly. 'I he name is si ill dear to the inhabiyints from 
the effective assistance given by the I )alccarh.ans to Gustavus 
Vasa in fleeing Sweden from the Danish yoke in 1521, 

D'Aleznbert, Jean le Bond. See Alembert. 

Dalgarino, Oeorgo, was born at Aberdeen about 1626.* He 
was eihicated in Manschal College, .and aflerw.iids at Oxfftrd, 
where be taught a gramm.ar-.school until his death, August 28, 
16S7. D. invented the finger-alplnabet for the deaf .and dumb, 
ti eating of the subject in Duiascaimof-hus, or ihe Deaf and Dumb 
H/an's 'J'utor (Oxford, l6<So). He also wrote a tre.atise on a 
universal language. His writings show great Icaruing, pre¬ 
vision, and originality. 

Dalhou'sie, Box Maule Bamaay, Earl of, was bom 
at Brechin Castle, Ajuil 22, l.Soi. He entered tlie 79th 
Highlanders in 1819, and, after serving in C.anada under his 
uncle the Earl of 1 falhoii.sie, retired as captain in 1831. In 
1835 lie entered Paihament lor Pertlishiie as a Whig, and sat 
for this county for two years, ainl subsequently for’the Elgin 
Burghs (1830-41) and for the city of Perth (i 8 ^(- 53 ). In 
1852 D., hitherto known as Fox Maule, on the death of 
his father became Baton Panmure, and filled in succession 
tlie offices of Under-Sccielary for the Home Department, 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade, President of the Board 
of Control, and Secict.ary at ^Var (1855-58), Hi* conduct 
in the latter post, during the war with Russia, excited a 
good deal of criticism. D. retired from political life in 1S58, 
when l 25 Td Palmerston re.signed. In 18C0, on the death of his 
cousin the Marquis of D., he succeeded to the title of Earl, and 
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the following year assumed the additional name of Ramsay, D., 
who had maiiicd in 1S31 the Honourable Montagu Abercromby, 
eldest daughter of the second Baion Abercromby (died 1853), 
died July O, 1874, without issue, and has been succeeded by his 
cousin, George Ramsay, I2lh Karl of D., born April 12, 1806. 
Out^lde of politics, D. will be chiefly remembered for his devo¬ 
tion to the Free Church of Scotl.ainl, his last public act being to 
second, in 1874, the nomination of Dr Rainy to the I'riiicipal- 
ship of the Kdiiiburgh New College. 

Dalhousie, Uarquis of, James Andrew Broun- 
Ramsay, one of the most energetic Indian administrators that 
Great Uiitain has produced, was the third son of the ninth Karl 
of D., and was born at Dalhousic Castle, April 22, !Si2. Kdii- 
cated at Harrow and Christ Cliurch, Oxford, D. in 1S32, by the 
death of his only surviving brother, succeeded to the honoraiy 
title of Lord Ramsay, and as such coiitcsteil, although in s.iiii, 
in 183s the representation of Kdmburgh in the C'ouseivalivc 
interest. In 1S37 he entered Parliament for Maddiiigtonshiie; 
but his father, who had been (.iovcriior of Canada, dying the 
following year, D. beiaine a member of the House of Peers. 
In 1843 he .showed his vigorous adminislialive powers and his 
industry as Vice-l’iesident of the Board of '1 ladc under bir 
Robert Peel, ami .still more so two years later as chief of the 
same dcpaitincnt in the time of the railway m.inia. In 1.S47 
he succeeded Kord Ilarilingc as Governor-General of Indi.i, 
and arrived at Calcutta, January 12, 1S48. At once D. threw 
himself he.art and soul into the work of improving the inter¬ 
nal administration and developing the resources ol India. He 
established roads, lines of railway, telegraphs, and irrigation 
works on a vast scale ; reformed and cheapened the postal sei- 
vice; improved the system of education, and placed the various 
sects in the country' on a more rational fooling towards each 
other. Above all, he extended the Indian empire of Uriiaiii, 
conquering Pegu and the Punjab, and annexing .several gie.xt 
dominions, the chief of which was Oude. Wliethei the policy 
of the ‘great annexer’ was alw.iys wise has been seiiousjy 
doubted, and many believed that the Indian mutiny during 
the rule of his successor was to be traced to this policy, which 
h.as been described by a F'rench critic as brusques tt prrcipilies. 
But it was heartily approved of by the Knglish nation. In 1849 
he was made a marquis, and obtained the thanks of both Houses 
of Parliament and of the East India Company, and in 1852 he 
was appointed Constable of the Castle of Dover and Warden 
of the Cinque Ports. Mis health, however, gave way before he 
left Calcutta in 1856, and, after a long and painful illness, he 
died at Dalhousie Castle, 19th December i860. D. married in 
1836 the eldest daughter of the Marquis of Tweeddale. She 
died in 1853, leaving no male issue, and the title of maripiis 
became extinct, the earldom reverting to D.’s cousin, Baron 
Panmure. See History of the Marquis of D.'s Administration 
of British India (2 vols. Lond. 1863-64). 

Bal 'ias, a town in the province of Almeria, Spain, 18 miles 
W.S,W. of Almeria, in the ncighbourhoorl of mines of lead and 
antimony. Pop. about 9000. Agriculture, mining, and fishing 
are the other industries. Tlic principal buildings were destroyed 
by an earthquake In 1S04. There arc favourite mineral baths 
on the seaside near the town. 

BaUcelth (Gael, dal, 'a field,’ and eaeth, ‘narrowness,’ ‘ nar¬ 
row field;’ or from calk, ‘battle,’ ‘field of battle’), an ancient 
market-town and burgh of barony, 6 miles S. E. of Edinburgh, 
between the N. and S. Esks, consisting principally of one long 
street. The fine old Gothic parish church dates from the f6th c. 
There are several handsome churches belonging to diflerent 
denominations, and an Episcopal chapel built by the Duke of 
Buccleuch within the grounrls of D. Palace. The palace was 
erected alyout 1700, on the site of a very old castle, once termed 
the Lion’s Den, from the haughty Earl of Morton having resided 
in it. The estate of D. was purchased from Morton by Buccleugh 
in 1642. One of the largest grain-markets in Scotland is held at 
D. The town has manufactures of woollens and brushes, be¬ 
sides tanneries and iron-foundries, and there are valuable coal¬ 
mines in tlye neighbourhood. Pop. (1871) 6386. See Scott's 
Prat’ineial Antiquities, 

DalVas, George MifOin, an American diplomatist, was 
born at Philadelphia, July 10, 1792. After a brilliant career at 
Princeton College, he spent a short time in a snbordinate diplo< 

A. 


matic post at St Petersbui^g, and then settled down to the prac¬ 
tice of law in his native city, where he filled several important 
offices, including that of district-attorney of Philadelphia. In 
1837 he was appointed United States minister at St Petersburg, 
but was recalled in two years. From 1844 to 1849 he held the 
office of Vice-President of the United Slates. Jii 1856 he be¬ 
came minister at the Biitish court, and was intrusted with the 
settlement of the Central American question. In this capacity 
he gained the respect of all with wliom he came in contact, WM 
an especial favourite with Lord Palmerston, and diligently stu¬ 
died the [loliticul institutions of Engl.incl. D. was succeeiferl in 
1S61 at the court of St James by hir C. F. Adams, He died 
December 31, 1864. 

Dalles' (Fr. dalle, ‘a flagstone’), the name given by the 
French ztovaxeurs to the rapids on the Columbia or Oregon river, 
foiiniiig, along with the cascades, magnificent scenery, but for¬ 
midable obstiiictioiis to navigation. In the I)., lofty walls of 
b.rsaltic lock rise fiom eilher side, leaving a narrow passage, at 
one point only ^8 yarils in width, through which the angry waters 
rush with feJiful lapidily. 

Dalma'tia, llie most southerly crown-land of Au.stria, lies 
along the N.E. coast of the Adriatic, and is hemmed in on tlie 
land side by Cn.alia, Bosnia, and llerregovnia. Area, 4881 
sq miles; jiop. (1869)456,961, of whom nme-lenths aie Slavs 
(Moilaks of Servian descent), 30,000 Italians (mostly in the 
towns), and some 300 Jews. It consists of a strip of land 260 
miles long, and having an extreme bicadth of 60 miles. '1 he 
coast, abounding in magnificent natuiat bat boms, is suiiounded 
by a fringe of islands, most numerous in the N. and laigest in 
the S., of which the i>imcipal aie Biarra (q. v.), Lissa (anc. 
Jssa), I.essina {/'hatos), ami Curzol.a {fitoih Kortyro). I), is 
divided into thiiteeii districts—Beiikowac/, Catlaro, Currola, 
Imoski, Kniii, l,esma, Macaisc.a, R.agiisa, Sebeiiico, fjmj, 
Spalato, and Zara. 'I'iie niainland, nestling between the Dinnric 
Alps (q. v.) .and the sea, is wateied by lew rivers, the largest 
being the Cctlina, Kcika, Termanja, and Naienta. Its suif.ice 
is in great part swampy, while oiie-iiinlh of it is covered with 
forest ; only 18 per cent, is cultivated, yielding chiefly maize and 
barley. Tiiere is also an extensive cultivation of the vine and 
olive, and among the fiuits aie llie fig, almond, and hill-cherry. 
Along the coast is found the richest algte vegetation in all 
Euiope. I'he climate of U. is hot but healthy, unless in the 
swampy regions, where fever prevails during certain seasons. 
'I'he mean temperature is 62 ■5* Fahr., while its range is from 19* 
to 95*. D. has valuable co.ist-fishei ies of anchovy, mackerel, 
and tunny. With fine p.astuics, it is celebrated for its sheep¬ 
farming, but the wool is little exported. In 1872 it had 673,605 
sheep, and also 280,656 goats, 16,975 horses, and 26,322 swine. 
D. produces laige quantities of Maraschino, as well as some 
forty other kinds of dessert wines. In various parts of the main¬ 
land and archipelago asphalt is found, and there are iron and 
coal mines. Zara is the capital, and the other great trading 
places are Sitalato, Cattaro, and Kagusa. D. sends five deputies 
to the Reiclistag, and has a Landtag of its own, consi.sting of 
forty-three members, 'I'he Roman Catholic Church has an 
archbisliop at Zara, and in D. the number of its adherents 
amounts to 377,121 ; the membersof the Greek Chinch number 
78,305. Tlie Slavs speak the dialect of Herzegovina. As a 
race, the Dalmatians ai e intelligent and handsome; the untutored 
Moilak is bohl, independent, and cunning. D. is first known 
as a ‘ledge of Hellenic land,’ protected by its hills from the 
native barbarians of Illyricum. It was conquered by Augustus 
23 B.C., becoming the S. part of the province of Illyricum. In 
489 it was ca|>tnied by the Goths, and in turn by the Slavs 
(620). Towards tlie end of the 9th c. the coast-land fell into the 
hands of tlie Croatian princes, one of whom, Cascimir Peter, took 
the title of King of I). (1052). On the extinction of this dynasty 
(f icx}). King Ladisl.aus of Hungary seized part of the territory, 
while the other portion placed itself under the protection of 
Venice. By the peace of Passarovitz, 1718, Venice ceded a 
small piece of D. to Turkey, and by the peace of Campo-Fonnio, 
1796, Vciielian D, was transferred to Austrix In 1805 Napo¬ 
leon annexed pait of D. to the kingdom of Italy, and in 
1805, having also captured Hungarian U., he united the parts, 
thus forming the province of Illyria. It again became Austrian 
in 1814, and was made a crown-land in 1816. See the work* of 
Peter (a toU. 1857) and Noe (t87o). „ 
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Salmat'ic (Lst tuuita DalmatUa, from Dalmatia), the dia> 
racterisiic dress of deacons in the early Cliiisiian Cliurch, is 
a tunic extending to the knees, with long wide sleeves open at 
llie sides, and oinaineiiieU with two purple stripes, tlie 
clari of the Roman dress, 'i'hc simpler and older form was 
tlie colobium (Or. kolobos, ‘short’), which hail only very short 
sleeves. When the other clergy liegaii to wear the Chasuble 
(q. V.) the D. was conceded to the deacons, as more elaboiate 
than (he colobium, because they hud nothing over it, although 
it was reserved for those at Rome till alKtul tlie loth c., when it 
became geneially the piopcr diess for de.acons. See Walcott's 
HacrtJ Archai)lo^f\%(ii), and Alariiott’s Veslia)ium Christtanum. 

Dalri'ada. In the 3d c. Cairbre Kuighfliadu— i.t,, ‘Caiibre 
of the long aim,’—a piiiice of Munster, leinoved to Ulster, where 
his posteiity attained coiisideialde power. Uede calls him 
Reuda, other histoi lans Ri.tda. In 506 a band of his dcsccnd.anis, 
numbering 150, and led by Coaiii, Angus, and Fergus, three 
sons of Krc, ciosstd to the opposite coast of Aigylcshiie, and 
took possession of Kintyre and Knapdale, founding the veiy 
small ‘kingdom of U.’ In course of time they conquered the 
whole mainland of the county as far as Drunialban or the modern 
Tyndruin. The northern I'icts or Caledonians m.'iiiitaincd an 
uhr.ost constant waifare with them, and in the Sth c. appear to 
liavc uttrily defeated them (having burned their capital, Dun- 
Add, near Loch Ciinan, to the ground). "I heir history fiom the 
following century is involved in gieat obscuiity, but at the close 
of that peiiod, then leader, Kenneth Mac Alpine, appeals as king 
alike of D. and of thenorilicin Pictland. It is believed that he 
Bcqtiiied the new territoiy by inheiitance through his mother, 
lie proved to be a man of great ability, subdued both the 
Stiathclyile Britons and the southern Picts, thus reducing Al- 
bainn (as it was then called and is still known to ail Gaelic 
speakers) under one sceptic, and eventually imposing on it the 
name of Scotia or Scotland. 

Dairy' (Gael, ‘king's field,’ or ‘level field’), the name of 
seveial places in Scotland, of which the most impoitant arc—1. 
A town of Ayishire, on the right bank of the Garnock, 19 miles 
S.W. of Glasgow, and a station on the Glasgow and Soulh- 
Westcin Railway. It owes its prosperity to the development of 
its extensive coal, lime, and iron fields. There are numerous 
biast-funmees in the neighbourhood. Theie is also a large 
woollen-mill, giving employment to numerous h-ands. Pop. 
(1871) 5 '! 14 . 2. A viH.age in Kirkcudbrightshire, Scothand, on 

the rivet Ken, 13 miles N.N.W, of Castle-Douglas. Pop. (1871) 
637, as against 639 in 1861. 

Dolryin'ple, an ancient Scottish house, which takes its name 
from the estate of D. in Ayrshiie, which it held in tlie 14th c. 
'The family came into notice in the 15th c. for adltcrence to Lol- 
lardism, and John D. of Stair was among the fust Scottish 

S enllemen who embraced tlie Refotraation doettines. IIis son, 
axnesD. of Stair, was a firm sujipoitcr of the Scottish itefor- 
mation of 1560.—James D., Viscount Stair, giandsoii of 
the last, was born at iJrumraurchie, Ayrshire, M.iy 1619. He 
studied at Glasgow University, became captain in llie army raised 
to vindicate the Covenant (<). v ), and in 164I was made Pio- 
feSEor of Logic in Glasgow, an office which lie resigned Iicfore 
his call to llie bar in 1648. A Prcsbyteiian and a Royalist, he 
was in 1649 appointed Secretary to the Commission sent to 
Holland by tlie Scottish Piriliameiit to invite Chailes II. to 
accept llie ciown, a mission in whitli D. showed considerable 
uct. In 1657 he was made a judge under the Cromwellian rule, 
an office in wliich he was confnmed at the Restoration, and 
which he ofleretl to resign in 1663 ratlicr than sign the Declaia- 
tion Oath. In 1664 he was made a baronet, in 1671 Lord Pie- 
sident of the Court of Session, and during the next ten yeats 
occupied himself in com'fo-\n^ Iiiflilutions 0/ the Law 0/Scot- 
land. III l68l he procured llie insertion in tlie Test Act of a 
clause wliicli rendered the Act contradictoiy and invalid. 'Phe 
persecution to which lie was henceforth subjected forced liim in 
(6S2 to wiilidraw to Leyden, wliere lie occupied iiimsclf mainly 
with philosophy until 1688, wlien he sailed for England with 
William of Orange, lie was reappointed Piesideiit o( tlie Couit 
of Session, was raised 10 llie peerage, and was llte King’s cliief 
adviser in Scottish afiairs. He died at Edinburgh, November 
33, 1695. He waS a man of great sagacity and learning, of sin- 
cei« but ttmmqfwsioned patriotism, of amiable but almost phleg- 


malic temperament. His chief works are his Institutions of tht 
Law 0/ Scotland (l68t), on which his reputation mainly rests, 
and Ins L’hysioloj^a A'eva EsperiuuntcUis (Leyd. 16S6), in wliich 
lie sought tooveilliiowlhe Copennean tlieory.— JoImD., First 
£arl of Stair, eldest son of the altove, was born in Wigton- 
shoe ill 1648. He became an advocate, and defended Argyle in 
his tiial lor treason. In 1686 he was made Lord Advpcate, in 
t6S8 Lord justice Clerk, and in 1691 Secretary of Slate. His 
memory is stained by his complicity in the Massacie of Glencoe 
(q. V ). He became Viscount .Stair in 1695, was made Karl of 
Stair in 1703, was largely occupied in preparing llie way for the 
Act of Union, and died January 8, 1707.— Joiin D., Second 
£arl of Stair, sou of the fir^i Isarl, was born at Edinburgh, July 
20, 1673. 1 laving accidentally shot his elder brother, he was edu¬ 
cated away from home. He studied at the Universities of Leyden 
and It-dinburgh, fought as a volunteer under the Earl of Angus 
in 1692, was aide-de-camp to Marlborough diving the campaign 
of 1702, in 1706 became comtii.iiider of the vameronian Uegi- 
ment and the Scots Greys, and disiiiiguished himself at Ouden- 
ard, Malpinquct, and Kainihes. He became Earl of Stair in 
1707, ami ill 1718 went as British ambassador to Paiis, where 
he skilfully couiiteracled Jacobite mtiigues, but whence he was 
recalled in 1720, owing to his quarrel with I.aw, the Minister of 
Iiiiance. He lived 111 retirement at Newlislon near I diiiburgh 
until 1742, when lie was made coimn.ii'dci of the British troops 
in Hander-, and was piescnt at the battle of Detliiigen (1743). 
He died at Edinbiiigh. M.ry 9, 1747. He was an able diploma¬ 
tist and soldier, St Simon ch.iiacteriscd him as ‘ exuavagant, 
ardent, and ambitious.’ See Graham’s Annals of Vticaunt and 
Just and Sciond L.aris of Stair (Ediiib. 1S75). 

Dalrymple, Sir David, a famous Scoiiisli judge and author, 
the son of Sir James 1 ). of Hades, and great-grandson of the first 
Lord Stair, was tioin at Edinbuigli, October 28, 172G. He 
w.is eiliicaled at Eton, and at the Univcisities ol Edmbuigh and 
Utrecht; w.is called to the b.ir in 1748, and won considerable repn- 
lation as a pleader ; in 1766 was made a judge of the Couit of 
Session, with the title Lord Hades; and m 1776 was nominated 
one of the Lords of Justiciary, which office he held till Ids death, 
November 29, 1792. D. was a man of admiiahle cliaracier and 
varied acquirements. Amid his judicial labours he was a volu¬ 
minous author of works displaying at once profound learning and 
the graces of an Attic style. Among his woiks are A Disiourst 
on the Coterie Conspoacy (1757); Memorials and I,ellers Kela- 
tin" to the Iltstoty of lit itam in the Ite.^n of James /. of England 
(1762); Memorials and iMters Eclating to the IHstory of Britain 
in the Kagn of Charles I. (1766) j Historical Memoirs Concern¬ 
ing the Provincial Connells of the Siottish Clergy ; Eemarks 

onthe JJistoryof Siotlandil'jTi ); Pemains of Christian Antignity 
(1776-So); JJisquisiticn Concerning the Antiquity of the Christian 
Church (1783); Annals of Scotland, from the Areession'^of Mal¬ 
colm I//., Sutnamed Canmore, to the -Accession of Pobert I. (1776); 
Annals of Scotland, from the Accession of Robert /., Sumamtd 
the Bruce, to the Accession of the House of Stuart (1779), He 
also edited various eaily Scottish poems, &c.—Alexaxidv^ D., 
a Scottish geographer, Inotlier of llie piecechng, was yom 
at New Hailes, near Eclinbiirgh, July 24, 1737. Ife was 
educated at Haddington, and in 1752 was scut to Madras as a 
writer in the service of tlie E.ast India Company. The study 
of documents on llie commerce of tlie Eastern Arcltipelago 
prompted him to lesign his post and sail for these islands, with 
the view of creating a lucralivc traffic. At Sulu, he made a 
favourable commercial treaty with the Sultan, hut his projects 
were ruined by the outbreak of smallpox among tlie natives. He 
revisited England in 1765 to ventilate his mercantile scheme, 
which the Govcinmcnt would not embrace ; w'ciit back to Madras 
as a member of council in 1775, ictiirned to England in 1777, 
was appointed hydrograplier to the East India Company in 1779, 
and died at Maiylebone, June 9, 1S08. He wrofeuft large 
number of geographical treatises, political pamphlets, 

Dal'ton, a town in Furness, Laiicasliirc, 16 miles W.N. W. of 
Lancaster, connected willi both the l.nncnshirc and Cumlicrland 
railway systems, and not far from the magnificent ruina of 
Fiiiiiess Abbey, ''llierc are iron-foundries in the vicinity, and 
a considerab'e tiadc is earned oiain the mailing of grain. Pop. 
(1871) 9310. Romney, the painter, was a native oiD, 

I Dalton, John, was born at Eaglesfield, in Cumberland, 
September 5, 1766. In 1781 he removed to Kendal, where he 
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became an usher in his cousin’s school, and began a series 
of mcteorplogical records which he continued with the greatest 
regularity to the day before his death. In 1793 he obtained 
the chair of Mathematics and Katural I’hllosoijhy in the New 
(.'ollege, Manchester, became a tnember of the Literary and Phi¬ 
losophical Society in that city, and shortly afterwards contri¬ 
buted his first paper on some /ixlniardintiry l-'ads KeUxthig tj the 
I 'titou of Cvhmrs. It was suggested by his inability to distinguisll 
certain colours—a peculiarity which is known as IhiUonum 
(■I. V.), and which seems to have been due to the yellowish tinge 
of the refractive niattei of his eye. In llic Matuhester I'lansct.- 
tions for 1S02 scveial other papers appear by liini, bcaiing upon 
meteorological subjects, upon cvapoi.ition, and upon the relations 
subsisting between the pressure voliiinc .ami leinpeialnic of per¬ 
manent gases. From these is deduced Ih's law that tlie piessuic 
of a gas at constant volume is proiioitional to the teinpei.iliire, 
which, together with otlic-i imporliinl piinciplcs tlierc l.iid down, 
has gieatly aide<l the exjieriincntal determination ol the apecihe 
gravity ol g.asc".. Many othci v.iluable contributions to science 
aic to be found in the J'hil.'so,‘-h!:ol 7laiisiutioiis, in Thonison’s 
Annals of I'hilo.U'f' .y, and in Nichohon's I'hilowphual Jounial. 
In 1703 appeared Itis Mi-teoroloiti.nl hssays (2d cd. 1^34)- I'* 

iSoj D. beg.m the woiking out of Ids aioiinc theory, an out¬ 
line of which was given in the third chapter ol the fust volume 
of his i\nv System of Chemital riiilosophy (iSoS), while a 
fiiillier development and applicatum apinaicd in the second 
volume of the s.ame woik, two years later. In 1S17, he be¬ 
came Pro.sident of the .Manthcsler I.itei.xiy and I'liilosojiliical 
Society, and m lcS2i was elected a Fellow ol the Koyal Soetely, 
from whi'h he received a gold nied d in 1S26 for hr; scien¬ 
tific discoveiies. In 1S27 the thud volume of the Kno System 
of Chemuat /'hilosot-hy was puhlished, the most imiiort.iul p.iit 
of whirh is the .appendix, in which he treats with his ch.ii.icer- 
islie sagacity of vaiioiis tlieriii.ii propel ties of ga.-es. At the 
second meeting of the Jliilish Association al Ov/oid in 1832, llie 
University ronfened upon 1). the degree of 1 .).L., and at the 
Fdiiibiiigh meeting in 1S34 he w'l, made LL.l). In 1833 1>. 
received fioiii (lovernincrit a pension of which in 1S36 

w.as incieased toy,'3oo. 11. died at iMancliestcr, July 27, 1844. 

The ]itc.cnt development of the atemne theory, with which D.’s 
n.mne must ever be associ.iled, j.s giv-en iindci tlic article A'lioMiC 
TiiicukV. 1>. s meiit.s as a eheini.sl were as fully ap|irrcialccl on 
Ihe Continent as in his native countiy. He was a loreign Fellow 
of the Institii'e of Fi.incc, ainenibor o( the .\cadcmy of Sciences of 
berliit and Munich, and c4 the Natutal J listoiy .Society ol Moscow. 

Dal'tonism. Certain individuals are more or less dcricient 
in the iiowcr of disciimin iting coluuis. This is D, fiom Ihe 
name ot the (li.stnigmshed chounst who was hinisclf the subject 
of it. It is .sometimes teimcd colour-blindne-s. The most com¬ 
mon form of IJ, is an iiialnluy to di-tingiiish red from giccn,— 
thus ripe ibeiiies can be lii-tin uished fiom the Ic.avcs of the 
tree only by ihcir form. In oihei c.ise, blue and green aic con- 
fotiiidcd. In mo‘l c.tscs, the colour-hliiulncss 1, for the ted 
rays, v Fiequcntly low tune . of colour give lise to the same seir-a- 
tiulL-a's cermin niixtincs of hl.uk and wdntt—pioiucing giey. 
f)., ill all piob.ahility, depends on sonic peiidiaiitv of the siiiic- 
ttire of the retina. It is well-known il.it the pciiplieiy of the 
letliia .shows defective pcicepiion of the dilfereiit colours—red 
appearing giey ; green, blue ; green, yellow, ,1^0. ; and it would 
appear that I>. is ‘ only an 1 xtension of the want of pcrceplivity, 
normal in tlie periphery ol the ictiiia.’ 

Dalziel', Thomas, of liirms, W. Lothian, a Scottish general, 
born about 1599. He took Ihe royal side in the civil war, and 
held the town of Carrickfergus for the King; was a major- 
gencial at Worcester, where he was captund, but escaping 
from prison, lie cmtcied the seivice of the Czar of Muscovy, ancl 
disliiigitoltjd himself in the wars against the Tuiks .and Taila’‘s. 
In 1605 ne rctinnccl to Scotland, and w.vs appointed comniainler- 
in-chief of the forces there. On the 2Sth of November 1666 he 
suppressed a rising of the Covenanters at I’entland, with more 
humanity than might have been expected from a man of his 
lerocity of temper, intensified by Russian service and a fanatical 
loyally to his-King. Afler the execution of Cliatles I. he never 
shaved his beard, which gteV down to his middle, ami this. 
Coupled with Ins antique dicss, never failed to gather round 
him a crowd of boys when he appeared in London. D. died 
in 1683. 
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in law, is the pecuniary lecotnpense due to one 
person who has sustained loss or injury through the fault of 
another. In England, an action for D. can only be brought 
before the Common Law Courts (q. v.), os the Court of Clmncery 
(see Chancery, Court or) will not interfere when'n plaintiff 
can have his remedy at common law. Every illegal, unwarrant* 
able, or malicious act, whether fraudulent or not, by which 
another is injured in Ids woildly inteie.st, in his person, or 
feelings, founds a civil claim for D. against the persem who has 
caused the loss or injury. D. for breach of contract are only 
due when it is impossible to enforce specific performance, and 
even wlien a spectlic penalty is annexed to failure, so long as 
performance is poasiblc, the debtor in this obligation is not 
entitled to pay the penally, and so get quit of the obligation. 
Where a I'aiticular snhject has been lost, destroyed, or injured, 
without criminality on the part of the person culpable, the person 
sustaining the loss is only entitled to U. accoiding to the real 
value of the loss, not according to the seiitimeiilal value which 
lie may att.ich to the subject. Hut if the culpable person has 
ciimin.ally caused the iiijuiy, the sufferer, in estimating 19., is 
entitled to have weight given not only to the value of the subject 
sentimentally, but to possible consequences. A master is civilly 
li.ible fill tlie iiegligeiice of his servants or others employed by 
linn. Foiinerly, in Fiigland, no action for D. was maintainable 
.igairist a per-on who by wrongful act or negligence caused the 
dc.ilh of another, though the offender was lialile if the sufferer 
was only hint, but this defect of law has been remedied by Lord 
Campbell’s Act, which piovitle.s ih.at any one who h.as wrongfully 
or neglectfully caused the death of anotlicr shall be liable 111 H., 
even though the cireuinslaiiees of the act m.ike it felony. The 
action IS only comjicteiit to the wife, husband, parent, or child 
of llio person killed. 

Dani'ag'ing Manufactures, Machinery, or Mines. 
The /Vet 24 and 25 \'jct. c. 97, enacts special penalties, ranging 
fiom two years’ imprisinimcnt to j^enal servitude for life, for these 
offences. 

Daman', a fortified seaport of Guzerat, India, at the month of 
a river of tlie same name. I’op. 6000, many of whom are em- 
j'loyed in shipbiiililing. .Ships in the harbour are safe from the 
.S. \V. monsoon, and outside tbe bar there is good anchorage. 
Endemic fevers prevail, caused by the brackishness of the water. 
19. belongs to the i'oi tugue.se. 

Daman, or sometimes Hyrax {ffyrax), an anomalous genus 
of mainiiialia, a distinct older {I/yiacoulea), and sometimes 
regauli-d as included, from certain resemblances in the teeth, in 
the family RhtmnerottJtr, or that of the Rhinoceroses. Even in 
the clinraeler of its pl.acenta (which is zonary and deciduate) it 
differs from the Koslcntia, with which order it has also been 
siqqiosed to possess structural relations. Hence the genus 19. 
stands as the type of a somewhat aberrant group of mammals, 
intermediate between the Ungulata or hoofed mammals on the 
one hand, and the Rodents and Insectivora on the other hand. 

'I’he genus D. is represented by several speties, of which the II, 
Ssyrunus of Syria (supjiosed to be the ‘cony’ of .Scripture), and 
the //. Citfensis, ‘ Klip I9as,’ or ‘ Cape Badger’ of .S. Afiica, are 
the best known. 'I’he 11. of Syria is a small rabbit-like animal, the 
front feet having four, and the hind feet three toes. The nails 
are Hat. The body ts coveted with fur, and the snout is divided as 
In Rodentia. There arc four teats in the groin and two in the axilto. 
I'lom twerily-niiie to tliirtjuone dorso-luinbar vertebrae exist, a 
number rarely exceeded in mammals. 'I’he adult has eight in- 
ci-ors, no canine teeth, sixteen premolars, and twelve molars. The 
outer upper incisors are small, but the inner large and curved, 
and grow tliioughout life. They are coated in part with enamel, 
like the incisors of rodents. 'I’he molars resemble those of the 
rhinoceros. 'I’lie uterus is two-horned. I’he Syrian H. is of 
daik-brown colour, and the Cajie H. wants Ihe long black hairs 
of the former. No clavicles exist, and the tail is rudimcntaiy. 

Dairiar', a town of ’yeinen, Arabia, 120 miles N.N.'W. of 
Aden, wiili 5000 well-built houses, the governor’s castle, and a 
college for the Zclte.s, which is xvell .attended. 

DamaBce'ning, Damaakee'nin^, Darn'Rakine, teraii 
employed indiscriminately to denote the production of distinct 
styles of artistic ornament on iron, steel, &c., and derived from 
Damascus, where the manufacture of Damasked Steel (q. v.) 
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attained great celebritjr. D. is on entirely different process from 
that by which damasked steel is produced, being the inlaying of 
gold or silver threads in incisions, representing some design 
underwent in metah The threads are worked in with a blunt 
tool, and the whole afterwards filed and bumislicd. This art 
was successfully practised by the ancients, and during the Kenais- 
sance in Italy, Germany, and Spain, arms and armour were so 
enriched. Indian gold I)., callc<l ko/lj;an\ and produced cliielly 
in the Punjab, possesses great artistic excclieiice. 

Damasce'nus, iToannes, afterwards sui named Cliryaorr- 
hoas (‘Golden Stream’), from his eloquence, was born at 
Damascus about 700 A.n., became a monk of St .Sab,as near 
Jerusalem, and died about 760. lie was the last theologian of the 
Greek Church, and his wiitings form tlie starting-point of syste¬ 
matic tlicology. His best-known work is I'iiJe OrthoJoxa, a 
complete system of theology derived fiom the fathers. D. sought 
to propagate the Aristotelian philosophy, but, like most ccclesias- 
tic.al wiiters of the times, was extremely credulous and uiitruthlul. 
lie has been canonised both in the Greek and D.atin CUurches. 
The be.st edition of his works is that by P. Mich. Lequitn 
(3 vols. Par. 1712). 

Damaa'cus (Turk, and Ar.ab. Dimi^hk i one of the 

oldest cities in the world, and the capital ol Syria, Asiatic Tur¬ 
key, lies in the delightful plain of (.'hutah, at the K. base of 
Anti-I.ibanus, and at ait elevation of 22_^8 A*et above the sea. 
It is sunounded by gardens and orchards for a circuit of some jo 
miles,and in its approach it has a s|)lcndid ayipeaianee. ‘Tapci- 
ing minarets and swelling domes lipi'ed with golden rresceiils 
rise up in cveiy direction fiom the confused mass of w'hitc ter¬ 
raced roofs, while in some places their tops gkain like diainoiids 
amid the deep-green foliage.’ 'J he liarratia (the Abana of 
Scripture) flows past D. in an easleilv diieclion, to be joinetl 
by the I’harpar (mod. /Vtrvn) in the l!alir-el-Meij. 'J'he city is 
enclosed by dilapidated walls, dating chiefly from Roman and 
Arabic times. Its stieels are gloomy and nairow, and are made 
hideous by uncaied-for rchise-lieaps and st.agnaiit pools, .ind 
still more by crowds of vagiant, lavenous dogs. 'Ihe ‘slieet 
called Stiaight' (Acts ix. Ii) runs about a mile fiom K. to W., 
and is the most spacious where all aie miserably narrow. The 
private houses arc generally mean, prison-like structures of grey 
mud, hut the interims of those of the belter cl.iss aie fuinished 
and adorned with the most lavish magnificence. Ihe pnntiiial 
public budding of 1). U its famous Grand Mosque, origiiiallj .a 
Semitic shrine or temple. According to Fergusson, it is impns- 
sililc to m.rke out its original form in consequence of so much 
Moslem and Clnislian lebuilding. It occupies one side of a 
great square (163 by 108 yaids), and tlie inleiior is poUioiicd 
into nave and aides by rows of Coiinthian columns, suppoiting 
the roof in the style of the old b.\silic.as. The <|uaib.iiigle i.s 
entirely paved with tesselated tnaible, and is oinameiited with 
beautiful fouiUains. An hospiul ior the sick i.s at’ached to the 
Mosque. Another notable building, the Great Khan, consists 
of alternate layers of black and while marble, and has a gracclul 
cupola, supported on granite pillars. Tliere is also an extensive 
citadel, an imposing sejai or palace, besides 248 minor mosques, 
and many monasterie.s, b.a.caats, caiavansciais, baths, cafes, &c. 
D. has now but a tithe of its once famous mamifacluics of silks, 
cottons, cloth of gold, jewellery, cabiiiet-woik, leather, hoi-c- 
Irappings, sword-blades (see Damasckning), &c. It is still, how¬ 
ever, a great centre of the caiavan trade, and leceives fiom Bii- 
taiii calicoes, hardwares, sugar, &c., to the value of some ^'200,000 
yearly. The September pilgrimage to Mecca, wliidi has a stiongly 
commercial as well a' a icligious character, is under Govern¬ 
mental protection, and costs the treasury Ijo,ooa yearly. Con- 
aisting formerly of ns many as 60,000 persons, the caravans 
have greatly fallen off since the opening of the Suez Canal. The 
pop. of D. is estimated at from 120,000 to 150,000, of whom 
five-siatlis are Mohammedans, 15,000 Christians, 45,000 Jews, 
and 4000 Druses (q. v.). The last of tliese occupy a quaitcr of 
the city by themselves. D. is a city of unknown antiquity. It 
is alluded to in Genesis xiv. 15, and for a long peiiod was closely 
connected with the kingdoms of Israel and Judah. It was in 
the possession successively of the Assyrians, Babylonians, and 
Persians. Under the Persians it « us ni.ade capital of the pro¬ 
vince of Syria, but it fell into the hands of Alexander the Great 
after the battle of Issus. During the long wars of the Seleucidie 
and the Ptolemies, D. had no separate history, belonging some¬ 


times to the one power and sometimes to the other. The 
Romans under 1‘ompcy subdued Syria, .and made D. the capital 
of the province of .Syria, 64 li.c. In 633 it was seized by the Calif 
Omar; in 1401 Timur partly destroyed it by fire, and in 1516 
it was taken by the Sultan Selim I. It has ever since remained 
in the hands of the Tiitks, except during an interval of eight 
years (1S32-40), when it was under the rule of Ibrahim Pasha. 
In iSoo the Druses broke loo-.e upon the Christians, killing 
some 4000, and carrying off many ol the women as |iri/es for the 
bareiii. Tlie Fieni.li niacadanii>.ed road was openeil belweenD. 
and Beyroul in 1803. .See 1‘oiter’s /■ti'f i’l-ais in J.)., Addison’s 
J), and fa’myya, Fococke’s JJcurtJdwn 0/ the hast, also article 
Syria. 

Dnm'ask, a woven fabiie in whieli elabomte patterns of 
foli.ige, flovvers. wtraths, scrolls, &c , mo iiiti’oducc-il, saiil to 
have been first m.'ilc .it I lain.asnis. The piodik'tioii ol the pattern 
dcpciulson the aiiangeii'ciil ol the weft and \ffiip y.arns in twill- 
we.aviiig, the gloss oi lustre on the weft being tbslinci from that 
of the warp thie.ids, whicii run al right .angles to them. In D. 
weaving, the dc.sign for the (alnic has lii.-l to be prepared and 
drawn on ‘ point ’ jiapei, iliat is, piaprrniled into small squares 
wliiidi cones|)Ond wilh the tliieads m me web. Tlic weaving is 
done in tbe l.aiipi.inl machine (see Jai gllARld, pievious to the 
invention of wliisli, about the beginning of tbe prc.senl century, the 
weaving of D. was r (Tc-cte>l liy a veiy ciiiiilirous and tedious pro¬ 
cess. D.ainasks arc ebn fly mule in linen, und used for toilet 
.and table coveis, napkins and lowth, but woollen fabrics and 
.silks are also siinil.iily w'ovcii, and usi d jnlncii all)’ for furniture 
cloths. In fuiniliue d.iin.isk' the paticrn is soiuelimcs produced 
by the use of different cotouis, and a tluap 1'. lor laniiuiie and 
bangings is now made of a union ol eollon and woollen yams. 

J he chief British seats of the linen 1). manufaettue are Belfast in 
Ireland mid Dniiiermline in .Scotland, that being the Staple textile 
iudusliy ol these two towns. 

Damasked Steel. When steel piesents a ‘ watered,’ w.aved, 
contorted, or tibioiis snif.ace, as in the higldy-piizcd Il.miasciis 
blades, it is .spoken of as dnninskcd. 'Ihe jieciiliai inaikings arc 
due lo Ihe cijstallisaliun of the non and caibon from |)ariicular 
tre.sijnent in cooling. ( arboii is prt sent in excess of the orduiary 
]>ropoitioiis, and by the aelitm of ands on tbe metal of unequal 
composition, and consequently of v.iiying degrees of solubility, 
patterns of a ceitam order in.iv be strengllicned. Tbe finely- 
watered blades ol Indi.an mamifaclurc aic made of ‘wool/,’ or 
Indi.cii steel, and ditleienf qu.ditn-s ol non, fotged into bans, 
wehhd, spir.illy twisted, and bealeu out flat. '1 lie blades aie 
said lo be bardened by lieing fixed while reiihot lo a wheel put 
111 i.ipiJ motion. Very succes.iful iniit.r!lon.s of the real ‘damask ’ 
have been produced by Fieneli inaiuikittiireis. Grey, l^lack, and 
blown ‘tlmnasks’ re.snit ly niixing quantities of platiuimi, silver, 
and pallad.um wilh the steel. 

Dam'asua, a Sjiani.ud, succeeded Libeiiiis as Bishop of 
Koine, 36C .A.D., after a san,giiiiiary eontest with Utsinus. He 
was active 111 sup|ucssing Aiianism and also Ajiollinarifhiism, 
lor which puipose he held sc'vet.il councils and wrote a number 
of leltcT-s. His zeal was also exiitcd against the Luciferian.s 
(q. V.), the Donatisis (q. v.), and the l’n:.cillimii..is (q. v.). In 
return for this his ciwn piiv.cte ch.iraeler was, rigidly or wiongly, 
attacked. An edict of ValentiniaiiV, ih.ct liiii clergy should not 
receive leg.acies from pious l.ubes, w.as said to have been aimed 
principally at him. and lie was directly cliaiged with immorality 
before a council held .at Aqvr.leia, but was acquitted. From 
382 till his death in 384, he bad Jerome (q. v.) for his secretary, 
who was engaged .at ihe lime on Ins varsion of the Bible. See 
Gibbon’s Decline and I 'all ej the Kcnian Empire, chap, xxv, 

DambuF, a village in Ceylon, 45 miles N.W. of Kandy, 
naiiieil lioni a vast rock-tcniple of Buddha, containitigijcarvings 
of Buddha, one of which is of colossal size. 

Dame (Fr. dame, lat. damina, ‘ the mistress of the house’), 
a title of honour formerly given in England lo a lady, under¬ 
standing the latter temi as the coirelalive of genllenian. It 
is now little used in England, but is applicable to matiied 
women of ad classes. Aladanif, sborteiied into madam, is still 
used oil special occasions, and in ceremoniously addressing a lady 
in a letter; but it is not now the custom in England, as it was in 
former times, for ladies and gentlemen in addressing a lady orally 
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to say uutJame, or ma'am. In France, again, it is considered 
discourteous to omit tlie title in addressing a married woman, 
whatever he her sorial rank. In Spain, it is proper to address 
a lady or a gentlcinati m the third person, by a term perhaps 
c<|uivatent to ‘your honour’ in Fiigland. In France, the Virgin 
Maiy was styled by way of pie-eniiticnce Noire Dame, 


for masts and spars. D. macrophylla^ of the South Sea Queen 
Charlotte Islands, D. Moorii, New Caledonia, D. obtusa, of New 
Hebrides, and D. orienialit, are all handsome trees of this 
genus. The latter, which is an inhabitant of the Moluccas, 
and grows to (he height of too feet, yields a kind of fine trans* 
parent dammar. 


Dame's Violet (/fesperis), a genus of plants of the natural 
order C i/myt’/'u:, natives of the middle and S. of Eiiroiie. The com- 
nion 1 ). V., or white rocket (//. tnaironahs), is found apparently 
wild in lliitam, but is doubtless an esc.apc Irom the many culti* 
vated varieties. Its flowers arc scentless by day but peifumed 
at night. It is cultivated in pol.s in Ccrm.iny, as it was at one 
lime m F.ngl.and; hence its name. Anotlicr tpei ies, //. irhlis 
(the nighi-sceiilcd rocket), is a favourite housc-flowet in pails 
of the Continent. 

Dam'iezrs, Robert T'raji9ois, wa.s born at Tieulloy, in 
Artois, in lytS" ^ bs yoiilh, p.isseil m service, was so vicious that 
he earned tlic sobrifpict of A'oivrt U Diabie. On account of a 
lobliery lie was compelled to seek refuge in Belgium, and ihete, 
in 1756, took his resolve to assassinate l.ouis XV. On the 5th 
of Jauuaiy of the following year, lie slabbed tlie King while he 
was leaving Tiiaiion. F). was instantly captured. Ituiing his 
trial he behaved with gre.al cordiiess; on heaiing the sentence 
he only s.aul, ‘It will be a rough journey.’ After fiighlful tor¬ 
tures be was put to death, March 28, 1757. His motive for the 
murder could not be dciei mined, 'llic jieo])le accused in turn 
the Jesuits, the Jan-einsls, tiie Dauphin, and the rarhament, of 
coMiplmiy in the ciinie ; iiut ihe assassin revealed nothing. See 
J'lhe: on'o. et piociii. a’u J'tOih Jail a Kob. I-'iaiif. D. (Par. 1757), 
and Vu tie Kob. /'laiif. J). (Par. 1757) 

Damiett'n, called by the natives Damiab, Arab. Dimiat 
(anc. JaiiiiatJitr was four miles lower down), a se.ipoit of Lower 
Kgypl, about eight miles fiom the mouth of the c.aslniost br.ancli of 
the Nile. 'Ihe mouth of the stream is protected by twoMaitello 
towers with ciirular b.iiteries. In the l^ih c. it began to be a 
floinisliing pl.ice, and w’.as long famous for its manufactures of 
leather and cloth (il gives name to ‘dimity’) ; but its indiistiial 
at tiviiy has long declmcil, .and its formoi ly lloiinshing commeice 
li.ts been alisoilied by AIex.indii.a. Rice ami fl.ia of excellent 
f]u.alily aie cslcnsively grown m the distiut, and there IS some 
tiaiie ill the foimei and in fish. Pop. (1S72) 29,383. 

Damm'ar, tin Oriental word signifying resin, applied in 
commerce to ssniieties of lesiiious substances. The gum- 1 ), or 
I), resin of Biilisli commerce is. however, the produce of pine- 
trees, to winch the generic name D. has been given. 'I be chief 
of these, and the piincipal source of the 1). of our market, is 
tlie Amboyna tiine iJJ onentahs), a tree grotving to a height of 
200 feet, loiind in the East Indian Aichlpelago. It produces a 
beautiful, almost colourless, transparent resin, which constitutes 
the best portion of the lesin imported as Singapore D. 'Ihe 
Kami piinc of New Zc.aland Aus/iaits') is the source of the 
gum-Kaini or New Zealand D. of commerre. "Ihe tree now 
flourishes only in the Noith Island, but the resin is found in 
many places in a fossil condition. It is only the fossil gum 
whicii IS of commercial value. It forms considciable mounds, to 
which annual additions aie made by exudations round the trunks 
of living trees. Other species of Dammaia in the Pacific Islands 
yield similar resins. Along the skiitsof the Himalayan Mountains 
in India there exist immense forests of .a valu.ilde timber tree, 
Siotva robusin, which yields a resin called Sal D., but this is 
not like the dammars found in Western commerce. Blatk 1 ). 
is produced in India from canarium sirUium, and white D. or 
piny varnish exudes fiom Vaieiia InJica. A kind of I), is also 
yielded by Popea micraniha, a tree vciy common in the Malay 
Peninsula, ^Borneo, Siimatia, &c., and probably some Iiortion of 
the Singapore D. of commerce is obiained fiom this source. 
The D. imported into England makes very clear, hard var¬ 
nishes. 

Dammars, a genus of Coniferat, found in the Islands of the 
Malay Arcliipekigo, New Zealand, and New Guinea. D. 
ausirahs, the Kaun or Cowdie -piiie of New Zealand, yields a 
hard, brittle re-in like copal. In commerce it is known ns 
Austrab.m copal, K.auii gum, and Auslialinii dammar, and is 
cliielly used lor the mamilaclure of varnishes. D, orienialit 
yields Indian dammar. The timber of D. ausiraltt ia valued 



Dammu'dab, a tributary of the Hoogly, rises In the district 
of Behar, ])roviiice of Bengal, flows E. and S.E., and joins the 
Hoogly near its mouth, after a course of nearly 400 miles. Its 
valley, traversed for nearly 100 miles by the Calcutta and North- 
Western Railway, is rich in coal and iron. 

Damnum, in Roman law, signified any loss sustained in per¬ 
son or property. In Scotch law, tiamnum absque injuria denotes 
losses (or wlucli the sufferer has no legal right of compensation 
against the person causing his loss. Thus, where a new school is 
established to the detriment of one previously established, the 
latter sustains damnum absque injurut. 

JJamnum Fatale, a term of Scotch law denoting inevitable 
accident. See Act of God. 

Dam'ocles was a companion of Dionysius the Elder, tyrant 
of Syincuse, who, as Cicero relates, fl.iltered that monarch by 
extolling his power and felicity, Utonysius placed the sycophant 
amidst the luxuries of a magnificent ban'iiicl, and suspended 
over his head by a single hoischair a nakerl sword. When 
1). observed his danger he formed a truer estimate of royal 
honours. 

Da'mon and Pyth'ias, or Phin'tiaa, two Pyth.igoreans 
of .Syiaciise, of whom the latter was condemned to death for 
jiloiting against Dionysius 1 . He obtained permission to le.ave 
Syracuse to arrange Ins affairs, and 1 ). willingly offered himself 
as a pledge for his fiiend’s iclurn. He retiiined just in lime to 
prevent the sacrifice of D.’s life for his own, and Dionysius, 
struck with admiration of tlieir friendly devotion, pardoned P., 
and requested to be adinilled to their friendship. 

Dam'per, a movable door in a flue or clitmncy by which the 
passage of air ihrougli il can be checked to any icquired extent. 
Dampers m a pianoforte aie hammers winch icst upon the 
stiiiigs, and thus pievciit their sounding except so long as ihe 
coi responding keys are held doivii. A pedal is always provided, 
wlneli, when pressed, lifts the whole of these dampers off the 
Strings at once. 

Dam'pier Archipelago and Strait are named after the 
celebrated navigator.—'Hie arthtpeiaqo consists of about twenty 
small locky islands, situatcil close to the N.W. coast of Australia, 
in S. lat. 20°-2l‘‘aiid f. long. Ii6°-ll8°—The r/cn/'/, which is 35 
miles biciad, divides the islands of Waigiou and New Guinea, 
and is situated in E. long. 131”, a few miles S. of the equator. 

Dampier, William, navigator, buccaneer, and author, bom 
of a good family in the parish of East Coker, Somersetshire, in 
1652, joined a vessel at Weymouth as a boy, and sailed succes¬ 
sively to Bayonne, Newfoundland,and in 1673 to the East Indies. 
He aficrwaids joined the naval service, and fought in two battles 
against the Dutch. He is next heard of as overseer of a planta¬ 
tion in Jamaica; but after six months’ expciience of this peace¬ 
able employment, he embarked in 1675 at Kingston for Cam- 
jieachy B.ay, where he was engaged in logwood-cutting till 1678, 
when he icHirned to London. Sailing again in 1679 for Cam- 
peacliy, he joined a company of fililuisteis, and in 16S0 he was 
one of a number of 360 buccaneers, who, having crossed the 
Istlinuis of Panama, burnt the fort and town of Santa Maria, 
seized a number of canoes on the coast, and in these attacked 
and captured eight Spanish ships which weie lying at anchor 
about two leagues from Panama. D. afterwards scoured the 
Gulf of Mexico, and during 1683-8S was actively engaged in 
bnccaneering off the coasts of Ah ica, Americ.i, the Philippines 
and China, the Moluccas, and New Holland, Disgusted with 
the cruel and violent practices of Ins companions, he resolved 
to separate from them. Accoalingly, in May 1688, when near 
the Nicohar Islands, he and seven others, abandoning the vessel, 
sailed off in a small bo.n, hoping to reach Atchm. Of the 
eight .vlvenlurers, only D. .and another reached the coast of 
Sumatra alive. Setting out again in search of fortune, D. arrived 
in England, i6th September 1691, and published his Voyage 
Pound the iVoild, which attracted immeaiate attention. The 
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Govenuncnt commUrioned him to ohdertake a voyage of dis¬ 
covery in the regions which he had already explored, and D. 
sailed from the Downs, 6th January 1699. He explored the N. 
coasts of New Guinea, cleared the passage now Icnown as D. 
Straits, and discovered many islands W. of New Guinea. On 
his return home he was wrecked. D. was never afterwards in¬ 
trusted with full command, though he made at least two other 
voyages, the one in 1704, the other in 1708-11, as pilot. After 
the latter date, D. is no more heard of, and the year of his death 
is unknown. He is the author of A AVio Voyage Round the 
fVorld (Lond. 1698), an Aeeount of the Philippines, and an 
Account of New Holland, His works have considerable descrip¬ 
tive power and a fresh, nautical flavour, and show a clear, 
shrewd, and observant mind. See Pinkerton's Collection of 
Voyages and Travels, and Burney’s History of the Buccaneers of 
America (Lond. 1S16). 

Daxapin^ off, a term used by horticulturists to express the 
death of plants, such as young seedlings, by an excess of moisture 
in the soil and atmosphere, especially in stoves and hotbeds. 

Dam'sons. See Plum. 

Daxna^g'O, a large town on the Niger, Upper Guinea, com¬ 
posed of circular mud-built huts supported by ribs of wood. 
Considerable trade is carried on, and yams and Indian-com are 
the chief agricultural products. Pop. uncertain. 

Dan. Sue Don. 

Dan (TIeb. ' judgment ’) was the fifth son of the patriarch 
Jacob. The tribe was the most numerous of all (62,700, Num, 
I., 64,400, Num. XXVI.) except Judah, although the territory it 
received in the land of Canaan was the smallest. It was, how¬ 
ever, the most fertile part of the country, and tempted the Ca- 
naanite neighbours to seek to jiossess it, during which contest 
Samson appears on the scene. Perhaps on this account the trilrc 
migrated to the N. and look posse.ssion of the town of l.aish, 
which, under the name of D., was afterwards the northern 
extremity of the country. 

Dan'a, Richard Henry, an American poet, bom at Cam¬ 
bridge, Massacliu.setts, November 15, 1787, and educated at 
Harvard University. He entered the legal piofession, but soon 
adopted literature. In 1818 he became editor of the North Ame¬ 
rican Revvem, and published the Idle Man in 1821. 11 is early 

poems. The Dying Raven (1825), the Buccaneer and other Poems 
{1S27), and his Poems and Prose Writings (2 vols. 1850), have 
won for him a considerable reputation as a poet and essayist.— 
Richard Henry D., son of the preceding, lawyer and author, 
was born at Cambridge, Massachusetts, August i, 1815, and 
educated at Harvard. lie made a voyage to the Pacific as a 
common sailor, and gave his experience in Two Years before the 
Mast, his most popiilar work, D. was admitted to the bar in 
1840, published The Seaman’s Friend (1841), and contested 
Esmx, Massachusetts, against General Butler, in 1867, for a 
seat in Congress, but was defeated. He edited Wheaton’s Inter¬ 
national taw {1866). ^’resident Grant nominated him (1876) 
United States Minister to England, but the Senate rejected the 
nomination by a vote (April 5) of thirty-six against seventeen.— 
James Dwight D., LX.D., an American geologist and mine¬ 
ralogist of European reputation, born at Utica, New York, 
February 12, 1813. Ho graduated at Yale College in 1S33, 
published his Mineralogy in 1837, accompanied Wilkes’ explor¬ 
ing expedition in the Pacific Ocean (1838^2), and was busy for 
several years after in giving the scientific world the results, t). 
is author of t. Report on Zoophytes (Wash. 1846), Geology of 
the Pacific {'ffash. 1846), Crustacea (Wash. 1852), Coral Reefs 
(Phllad. 1853), and Manual of Geology (1862). In 1855 I*® 
^pointed Professor of Natural History and Geology in Yale 
College, and is a lucid and eloquent expounder of science. 

Daa'aS, daughter of Acrisius, King of Argos, was confined 
by her father in a brazen tower to prevent the fulfilment of an 
oracle that a son to whom she would give birth would cause his 
death. But Jupiter wooed the maiden in a golden shower, and 
she became tne mother of Perseus, whereupon Acrisius shut the 
mother and her child in a chest, and exposed them on the sea. 
Their floating prison drifted to Seriphos, where it was foufid by 
Dictys, a fimerman, who conveyed its tenants to his brother, 
King Polydectes. According to the common legend, Poiydectes 
became enaihojred of D., but dreading Perseus, now grown up. 


he sent him to subdue the Gorgons, and secure for him the head 
of Medusa, which he alleged he would present to Hippodamia 
as a wedding-gift. Perseus returned with the trophy, retired 
with his mother to Argos, and inadvertently slew Acrisius, 
thereby fulfilling the oracle. 

Dan'aiis, son of Belua and Anchinoif, was originally JKing^ol 
Libya, while his brother, AJgyptus, ruled over Arabia, ^e 
brothers having quarrelled, D. fled in the ship Armais with his 
fifty daughters, and eventually reached Argos, of which he was 
chosen king. The fifty sons of A?gyptus came to Argos and 
a.sked their cousins in marriage. To this D. consented, at the 
same time providing each of the brides with a dagger, and 
enjoining them to slay their husbands on the night of the nup- 
tial.s. 'This they all did except Ilypcrmncstia, who spared Lyn- 
cctts, D. persecuted him for a lime, but became reconciled to 
him, and appointe I him his successor. Asa pi|iisliment for their 
crime, the Danai'des were compelled in HadesTo fill continually 
a vessel full of holes. From D. the Argives were called Danai. 

Dui'avirke, a long wall in Blesvig, about 8 miles long, 
from 24 to 40 feet high, ascending from the SIci to the river 
Trene. Tradition .says it was built m the lOth & by King Gorm 
and his wife Thyra, It was restored and strengthened in 1850, 
but was captured by the Austro-Prussian troops in the Danish 
war of 1865, 

DanTiy, Francis, a historical and landscape painter, bom 
near Wexford, November 16, 1790, and educated at the Royal 
Dublin Society. In 1820 he removed to Bristol, and, after resid¬ 
ing for seveial yeais in .Switzerland, settled at Exmoiuh. He 
died in 1861. Most of bis works are illustrative of Scripture of 
profane history, such as ‘The Deluge,’ ‘The I’assage of the Red 
•Sea,’ ‘Marius among the Rums of Carthage.’ His son, jamei 
D. (died 1S75), was also an artist. 

Dance of Death. (Lat. Chorea Machahttorum, Ger. Todten 
Tana, Fr. La danse Macabre), an allegory whicli look its origin in 
the 14th c., symbolising the sway oT death over all men under 
the image of the dance. Visual representations of death were 
first made common after the spread of Christianity, and the 
skeleton became the most popular effigy. Monkish asceticism 
favoured the gloomy symbol i it was in harmony wilh the days 
of penance and flagellation. But a reaction followed the reli¬ 
gious terrorism. Medteeval grotesquerie played with the notion 
and the personification of death, made the skeleton the medium 
of burlesque and mockery, and finally was wont to depict it in 
the action and posture of d-mcing. The allegory is presented 
in two forms—tlie dramatic and tlic pictorial. The drama fiist 
appeared in Germany, and was a sort of religious pantomime, 
being acted in the churches. Death, the centre figure, sur¬ 
rounded by persons of ail stations, engaged in a dance, during 
which the characters vanished one by one, to indica'e that they 
had died, I..ater, in France, this crude idea was elaborated into 
the Danse Macabre, a set of brief dialogues between Death and 
his companions, who were generally twenty-four in nunber. 
The title is perhaps taken from the Maccabees, the drama b^ng 
performed on the festival of the seven martyred brothers, whose 
story is told in the seventh chapter of that book. Early in the 
ISth c. the drama reached .Spain, under the title Danfa General 
de lot Muertos, The pictorial aspect of the allegory succeeded 
the dramatic. It arose in France, but took deepest toot in Ger¬ 
many. England also has specimens of the pictured D. of D., 
received from Paris. The subject became common in painting, 
sculpture, and tapestry-woik—the skeleton leading to tne tomb 
a crowd of personages dressed in the fashion of the day, and 
typical of all classes. Very ancient specimens exist at LUbeck, 
in Auvergne, and at Basel. The last is said to have been painted 
in commemoration of the ravages of a plague. In the tsth e., 
when the dntma was lost sight of, the pictured D. of B. assumed 
new forms, and entered largely into popular art. 'The subject 
was frequently used in the decoration of public buildings, as in 
the series of bas-reliefs on the facade of the Castle of Dresden, 
and the paintings in the cloister of Uld St Paul’s, London. The 
antique idea culminated in the fifty-three designs, called Ima¬ 
gines Mortis of Holbein, the German painter. See Peignot'a 
Recherches sur les Danses des Marts (Par. 1826); Douce’s Disser¬ 
tation, prefixed to Holbein’s D, of D. ; Douce’s D. of D. (Lond. 
>*33) J and Russell Smith’s edition of Holbein’s D. of D., with 
introduction and notes (1849), 
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Sanoette', nr Danse, in heraldry, one of the two zigzag 
dividing or border lines, having an indentation larger than the 
other, which is called the indented line. In early blazonry a 
fesse D., and sometimes a series of fusils, or elongated lozenges, 
conjoined /Vr fesse, is styled simply a D. 

Dan'clag may be defined as a rhythmical movement of the 
limbs. Among all people and in every age it has found favour 
witli youth, and in most of the ancient nations it was an essen¬ 
tial feature of religious worship. Moses and Miriam danced 
when the Israelites passed through the Red Sea. ‘ Praise him,' 
says David (Ps. 1,), ' with the timbrel and dance and the same 
monarch, we are told, danced Iwfore the aik. Among the Greeks 
the significance of D. had a very wide range. The dance of the 
Eumenides or Furies typified tlie vengeance of heaven on the 
sins of earth ; while ccitain hymns and dances in the market¬ 
places were expressive of the giatitiide of man to heaven. The 
famous Pyrrhic dance represented the overtaking of an enemy 
and doing battle with him. Dances of a solemn, mystical nature 
were introduced into the representations of the Cieck tragedies. 
The Romans, again, seem to have regarded D. as an effeminate 
amusement. In 1650 D. was prohibited in Scotlaml by an Act 
of the General Assembly. In our own time it is by many not 
only regarded as effeminate hut as immoral. While the latter 
view may be regarded as a iclic of that puiitanical spirit which 
Scott has so skilfully drawn m his character of David Deans— 
whose righteous wrath at the notion of his daughters dancing 
will be remembered—it must be admitted that public D. is not 
always secure from the accusation. To private D. the only objec¬ 
tion is one of hygiene. To spend the hours usually given to 
sleep in crowded, overheated rooms must be hurtful to health, 
and therefore to beauty. 

Dancing and Music Licence .—By 25 Geo. 11. cap. 36, the 
keeping within the cities of l^xindon aiul Westminster, or within 
twenty miles round, without licence from the Quarter Sessions, 
any house, ganlen, or place for public dancing, music, or other 
public entertainment, ts prohibited under a penalty vfficx} on 
the keeper. The house is to be held disorderly, and, as such, to 
be dealt with according to law. 

Dancings Mania, an epidemic of frequent recurrence in the 
middle ages, and most common in the large German towns. It 
was a wild hysteric excitement, finding vent in convulsive ges¬ 
tures and delirious motion. Many only feigned to be so affected; 
but the disorder was to a great extent real, its victims losing all 
power of will, and sometimes in their madness committing suicide. 
The most extraordinniy outburst of this mania occurred towards 
the end of the 14th c. It began in the city of Aix-la-Ch.apcllc 
among those assembled for the Feast of St John. Religious ex¬ 
citement rose to the extremes of frenzy ; men and women, utter¬ 
ing maniacal cries, danced through the streets. The epidemic 
spread over all Holland and part of Germany to Stra-sbourg and 
Cologne. Crowds of maniacs, their ranks joined by many pre¬ 
tenders, went dancing through the country, and much riot and 
prortigacy ensued. In Italy, where it was frequent in the 15th c., 
1). 61. was known as Tarantism, being attributed to the bile of 
thd' Tarantula spider. The malady became known as St Vitus's 
Dance, and was cured by immersion in cold water, according to 
the remedy of Paracelsus. It died out m the 17th c., and is 
now met with only in isolated cases. See Hccker's Epidemics 
of the Middle Apes. 

Dandeli'on (Taraxacum dens leonis, T. officinale, or Zcan- 
todon 7 'araxicum), a plant of the natural order Composita, 
common in pastures and by waysides all over Europe, and now 
naturalised in America and most other temperate parts of the 
world. The popular name is a corruption of Dents du lion — 
lion's teeth—ami refers to the incisions on the margins of the 
‘nincinate’ leaves. The root-stock is used as a tonic and ape¬ 
rient in Ifver complaints, and as a diuretic. I'he leaves, though 
disagreeably bitter, when blanched are sometimes u.sed as a salad, 
and the rhizomes are useii in the same way as chicoiy for mix¬ 
ing with Coffee. The whole plant is permeated by milky juice, 
and contains resin, inuline, sugar, and a crystalline principle 
calleti iaraxacin. It is eagerly eaten by rabbits and other wild 
animals, apd in default of mi-.lberry leaves is used to feed silk¬ 
worms. 

Dan'dolo, an illustrious Venetian house, from which four 
Doges were chosen. The most distingui^ed of these was 
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lEinrloo D., elected in 1192. He governed with wisdom and 
energy, and persuaded the Venetians to furnish ships to the 
warriors of the fourth crusade in I20t. As the sum Stipulated 
for the fleet was not paid by the crusaders, D. induced them to 
assault Zara, a town of Dalmatia in rebellion against Venice. 
After its capture, the crusaders and Venetians proceeded to Con¬ 
stantinople, which they assailed under pretence of dethroning a 
usurper. D., who was blind and above ninety years of age, led 
the attack by sea, and was the first to leap ashore. The city was 
taken, and the deposed Isaac and his son Alexius were restored 
to power, but an insurrection arhing, were summarily executed, 
and the ^zantine Empire divided among the Latins and Vene¬ 
tians. D. was offered, but declined, the crown, accepting instead 
the title of Despot of Rumania. This conquest added con¬ 
siderably to the Venetian dominions. He died at Constantinople, 
14th June 1205. See Andrea D.'s Chromcle in Muratori. 

Dan'ebrog, or Dazmebrog, Order of (Old Dan. • banner 
of the Danes'), the secoiirl or rcd-cioss order of knighthood in 
Denmark, is said to have been founded by King Waldcmar II. 
in I2iy. The order was revived in 1693, was reconstituted in 
l8o3, and is conferred fur eminent civil or military services on 
persons of all ranks and ages. The decoration is a gold cross 
paiee, enamelled with white, and suspended by a white ribbon 
embroidered with red. 

Dazte'geld, or Danegelt (Old Eng. ‘ Danish payment'), a 
tribute paid by the linglish to the Danes to slop their ravages. 
It was nist raised by Athelred II. in 991, and again in 1003, 
and levied after expulsion of the Danes to pay fleets for the pro¬ 
tection of the coasts. The tax wa.s supjiressed by Eadward tlie 
Confessor in 1051, but revived by William the Conqueror, and 
aiiolinhed l>y Stephen. Every hide of land—that was as much as 
one plough could plough, or, as Bede says, as much as could 
maintain a family—was taxed, at first at is., altei wards at 7s. 

Danelagh, properly Denala'gu (‘Danish law’), the name 
iven to the district in England which /Elfrcd ceded to the 
lanes under Guthrum by the ticaty ol Wedmorc, 878 A.D. It 
was called D. because it was governed by Danish law. It in¬ 
cluded the greater part of England, comprising Northumbria, 
East Anglia, most of Essex, and most of East Anglia, or all 
eastern and most of central England, fiom the 1'hames to the 
Firth of Forth. Eadward the Eliler won hack Mercia, Essex, 
and East Anglia, but in the reign of Eadmund (940-946) Watling 
Street was again made the boundary between the D. amt Wessex. 
The name D. was disused after the Norman conquest. 

Danemo'ra, a town in the province of Gothland, Sweden, 
22 miles N. of Upsala, famous for its extensive iron-mines. There 
are seventy nine shafts in the neighbourhood, of which seventeen 
are worked. The iron is of the best quality, and large quantities 
of it are exported to England. Pop. (1S74) 1089. 

Dan'lel (Heb, ‘God is my judge’), The Book of, consists 
of two parts: chs. i.-vi. contain the history of D. and three other 
youths who had been carried away to Babylon on the capture of 
Jerusalem by Nebucliadnezzar; chs. vii.-xii. contain the account 
of four visions which occurred to D., written down by himself. 
The general voice of tradition has been that tlie first part of the 
book is authentic history, and that the D. mentioned was the 
author of the whole. Modem criticism, however, maintains that 
the book was composed as late as about the time of Antiochus 
Epiplianes (175-164 B.c.l, i,e., three and a half centuries later 
than the time si^ecified in the book, the historical narrative of 
D. being a disguised but unmistakable representation of the cir¬ 
cumstances of the Jews under Antiochus, as described in the 
books of the Maccabees [ef, D. iii, with I Macc. i. and 2 Mocc, 
vi. vii.; also D. iv. and v. with l Mace, L ai ff., and 3 Mace. 
V. 15 if.). According to this view, the names of the four youths 
—D., htishael, Hananiah, and Azariah—were found among the 
exiles who returned from Babylon (Neh. viii. 4, x. 3, 6, 33). 
See Bleck’s Introductunt to the Old Testament. 

Daniel, Samuel, an English poet, was bom in 1563 near 
Taunton, Somersetshire. He studied at Oxford, was tutor to 
Lady Anne Clifford, afterwards Countess of Pembroke, and held 
an office at the court of James VI. He resided generally in the 
country, and died at Beckington farm, in Somersetshire, Octo¬ 
ber 14, 1619. His chief work is the Histony of the Cb>u Wars 
ietween York and Lancaster. It is prolix and languid, with much 
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pensive meditation and occasional bursts of eloquence. The 
verse is sweet and limpid, and the diction carefully sifted. D.'s 
style, s^s Professor Lowell, is os modern as Tennyson's. 
Among D.'s other works ore The Complaint of Rosamund, Tra~ 
of Cleopatra, The Queen’s Arcadia, Afusophilus, and Sonnets. 
In prose, he wrote a History of England and a Defence of Rhyme, 
which Swinburne calls 'one of the most perfect examples of 
sound sense, of pure style, and just judgment in the literature of 
criticism.' D.’s poetical works were published’at London in 
3 vols. (1718). 

Daniell, John Frederick, S.C.L., F.Xt.S., a distinguished 
chemist, was born in Luiulon, March 12, 1790, became Professor 
of Chemistry at King’s College, and died March 14, 1845. lie 
is widely known as the inventor of the galvanic cell and hygro¬ 
meter which bear his name, and he is the only person that ever 
obtained the three Kuyal Society medals. His chief work is 
Meteorological Essays (1S23), besides which he wrote an Essay 
on Artificial Climate {1^2^), .m Introduction to Chemical Philo- 
Sophy (1839), and several valuable papers read before the Royal 
Society. 

Danish Language and Literature. The D. 1 .-, an off¬ 
shoot of the Scandinavian brunch of the Teutonic family of 
speech, though spoken only by the Uani-h people, has been for 
400 years past the wiitten language of Norwcgi.iiis also. Runic 
inscri]>tions, &c., prove that in the loth c. one language, called 
the ‘Danish tongue’ (donsk tunga), prevailed in the three Scan¬ 
dinavian kingdoms, Iceland, tlie rarbe, Orkney, and Shet¬ 
land Isles, and some parts of Kngl.tnd and Scotland. This 
separated in the iith c. into two main divisions: a Nor¬ 
wegian-Icelandic and a i>ano-.Swcdish, the latter distinguished 
by its rejection of the h sound before I, r, and n, and the sub¬ 
stitution of single long vowels for the old diphthongs, 'flic 
Danish side of lliis Dano-.Swedi-.h already in the 13th c. showed 
three dialects: (t) ‘Skaansk’ (Scanian), which most resem¬ 
bled the old language; (2) ‘ Sjcellandsk’ (that of Zealand); and 
(3) ‘Jydsk’ (of Jutland), which diflcred most from the old, 
owing to its weakening or changing many vowel-sounds and 
word-forms. In the two last, inflectional endings fall off, final 
vowels are lost, a, i, and n are gradually reduced to a less dis¬ 
tinct a or O', while the hard mutes /, k, and t still remain after 
vowels in the 13th c., as is on the whole yet the c.'ise in Nor¬ 
wegian and Swedish. At this time the vocabulary was entirely 
of native origin, except some Creek and Latin word' introduced 
along with Christianity; but in the 13th and 14th centuries the 
language reached what is essentially its present form. Based on 
the dialect of Sjcellaiid. it preserves the character of a distinct 
and homogeneous speech, whose cliicf characteri;.tics are that 
/ or (in pronouns) d is substituted for the soft th, and the softer 
b, g, d for the hard p, h, t, and that the inflections are re¬ 
duced to a few forms, substantives presenting only the posses¬ 
sive in s, and merging masculine and feminine in common gender. 
Verbs lose person, and generally (except in the imperative) num¬ 
ber also, as the singular was already beginning to supirlant the 
plural. I'hc vocabulary of prose writers in this period received 
considerable additions from Low German, especially nouns in 
•hed, and verbs with the prefixes be-, for-, und-, and sometimes 
ef- and an-. But these, unusual in the poetry, were even more 
rare in the spoken language of the 14th and 15th centuries. The 
influence of High Gciman began chiefly in the l6th c., and ap¬ 
pears in various words formed anew after the German fashion, 
which yet bear but a small proportion to the portion of the D. L. 
that has sprung from puiely Scandinavian sources. 

Literature .—Before the Reformation the softer and weaker 
dialect of the Old Norse, spoken by the people of Venmark, was 
not to any extent a written language, for the clergy, then almost 
the only educated class, naturMly preferred Latin to the yet un¬ 
formed mother-tongue. Of these, Saxo-Grammaticus (q. v.). 
wrote in the end of the I2th c. a valuable history of Denmark. 
The writings intended for the laity were in Danish, and consisted 
of (I) laws, and (2) uninteresting chronicles, partly in ^se and 
partly versified. But, On the whole, the literature of Denmark 
in the middle ages is only of antiquaiian interest, except some 
works of genius called Kamprmser (‘Hero Songs’), which, 
though unwritten, passed in song from generation (o genera¬ 
tion, arid are easily recognisable as true and beautiful popular 
poetry. ■ 

At the close of the isth c a university was founded and 


printing introduced into the country, but for a time little activity 
was shown, except in the printing of the laws, class-manuals, 
and Catholic service-books that had been used in the middle 
ages. The intellectual movement, however, that preceded and 
accompanied ilie Reformation, issued in a far more widespread 
literary {merest, and in the publication of Danisli translations of 
Scripture and devotional books, as well as numerous theological 
and polemical writings. The language, being inces-santly em¬ 
ployed, became more plastic, though, at the same time, it was 
greatly impregnated with Germanic ingredients. Chiistiern 
Pedersen displayed a correctness and case in style hitherto un¬ 
known ; and, indeed, the influence of the great religious movement 
may easily he seen in the steady progress of literature till 1660, 
It resulted in learned Latin and popular Danish books (cliiefly 
in theology, .still the favourite science), which, though subjected 
to a strict censorship, and becoming less fresh after the Refor¬ 
mation period, yet showed much talent and|acutencss. The 
greatest names are those of Hemmingsen in the l6th and Broch- 
mand in the 17th c. 1'hcology was not now confined to the 
clergy, but was cultivated by many of tlie nobles, and especially 
by Rosencrants. Physical science had the celebrated Tyge 
Brahe, whose oliserv-itions and discoveries excited the admiia- 
lion of Europe; medicine, the two Bartholius and Ole Worm, 
also famous as a naturalist. Science could not be succe.ssfully 
cultivated without fluency in I.atin composition, which was, 
accordingly, written by many with ease in both prose and verse. 
At the same lime the native language was not neglected. Saxo’s 
book was translated into good Danish by Bedel, who also pub¬ 
lished an ediliuti of the old Kiempeviser ; Claussdn’s translation 
of Snorre Sturlason’s lleimsknngla (‘ Sagas of the Kings from 
Odin to Sverre ') was eagerly read by iiiuiiy, and the beginning 
of the 17th c. was marked by an increased interest in Danish 
antiquities and the old Icelandic btciatuie. The poeliy of this 
whole period was of less value than its prose, for the hymns of 
llie Reformation were more pious than poetical; but towards its 
close tliere appeared a highly gibed poet, Arrebo. Still his 
genius could neither wholly supply the deficiencies of his native 
language, nor make up for tlie want of taste in an age whose 
poetic nourishment was tlic romances and stories that are now 
the amusing reailing of the lower orders. 

From the Peace of Roeskilde in 1660, which gave to Sweden 
the Danish provinces on the other side of the Sound, the litera¬ 
ture becomes somewhat poorer. The old nobility that had 
favoured learning now lost their influence, and the court showed 
little interest in it. Science, however, was still cultivated, and 
versifiers abounded, but there were two who rose above the rest, 
and wrote in better Danish and with puier art—Bording and 
Kingo. 

It was Uolberg who, in the first half of the iSth c., created a 
new era in literature and popular tlioiight. The wide range of 
his productive activity, his uiiiform excellence in all departmentt 
of literature, his wit and humour, his hberal-mindedness and 
natural point of view, were in themselves an education to the 
people. In the separate fields of poetiy, however, Reeqbcrg, 
Falster, and llelt were his successful rivals ; and to this pejioil 
belong also the original, though unequal, I/eltesanger Songs in 
Praise of Pleroes ’) of Sorterup, tlie lyrics of Slut^ and the 
hymns of Brorson. 

With the accession of Frcderik V. in 1746 liegins a higher de¬ 
velopment in literature and language, due paitly to I.Atin being 
more restricted to learned works, and partly to the study of foreign 
models. In the Academy of Sorb, restored in 1747, Sneedortf 
edited the weekly Patnotisk Tilskuer (‘Patriotic Spectator’) 
Kraft wrote philosophy; Schylte, political works; and Schbning, 
a learned history of Norway. Encouraged by the patronage of 
many public and private societies, and the steady liberality of 
the Government, every department of knowledge was now culti¬ 
vated, but no one can be said to have made an epoch tn any par¬ 
ticular science. Pontopiddan (q. v.) was of less note in theology 
than in history, which was also written by Suhm, Guidherg, Kofod 
Ancher, the younger Sneedorff, Riegels, Mailing, and Wandal. 
Kothe was an eminent expositor of Christian philosoplw, and 
was ably supported by Bastholm in the struggle of Uie Church 
against free-thinking. Many of^the poets in this period were 
also successful prose writeis, as are Brun, Abrahanuon, Pram, 
and theversatilc and lively Rahbek, Others confined themselves 
to poetry. Of these, the most notable are TuUin, whose Maidag 
(' Mayday ’) and longer didactic poems are full of natural descrip- 
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tlon in noble language; Ewald, gifted with a high imagination 
and manifold harmony; Wesscl, whose JCjarligheduden Stromf<r 
(‘ Love without Stockings’) is a masterpiece of pure comedy; and, 
omitting a long list of minor poets, Baggesun, who, whether 
serious or gay, was invatiably successful in expressing original 
thought in beautiful verse. 

The 19th c. inherited from the l8th great enlightenment, faci¬ 
lity, and culture, but also a monotonous elegance of style, mock- 
seiuinicnt, superficial science, and recklessness in religious and 
political thought. In Denmark, the last decade in particular 
was marked with these blemishes, but about the opening of the 
century there appeared a tendency towards a truer peiception 
of nature and human life, due partly to the fresh philosophy and 
poetry of Germany, and partly to the influence of the Fiench 
Revolution. This had already effected much in the first four¬ 
teen years of the century, which are more striking for a widely 
diffused scientific spirit than for any large number of learncil 
men. Muntcr was tlie most erudite writer of the periorl, and 
did much for Church history ; and Muller’s Systematic Theology 
had cunsicicrahle merit. Two great religious autliurs of different 
views, Mynster and Grumltvig (q. v.), already gave earnest of 
their future influence. The new philosophical ideas of .Steffens 
(q. V.) created gieat interest, and a philosophical sjurit showed 
itself also among scientific men. The two Oersteds were famous, 
the one as a jurist and the other as a physicist; but history, 
especially that of Denmaik, was the favourite study, and was 
cultivated by WcilaulT, Siuionsen, Baden, Nyeiup, and Molbech. 
Grimdlvig intei preled Si'andmavom mythology, and Rask (q.v.) 
puhlisheil his introduction to the Old Icelandic. Poetry blos¬ 
somed wilh equal luxuriance. Ochlensclilagcr (q.v.), the father 
of 19th c. ail in the national lileiatiire, founded the Roman¬ 
tic school of Danish poetry, giving it a wholly Scandinavian 
colouring. Grumltvig and Staffeldt were the other two poets 
of the period; but the latter cared little to please the mul¬ 
titude. 

From 138010 1814 Norway was politically united to Dcnmaik, 
and an indeiTciident, though often se.arcely dislmgui.shable. Nor¬ 
thern element was meiged m D.ini.s 1 i literature; hut since their 
sepaiation, Norwegian Iiteratuie has successfully claimed in- 
depondciice. Since 1814 Denmark has seen the complete 
development of the views of Grundtvig, while other theological 
schools have been well rcjirc-sented. Especi.ally notewoi thy 
are the remarkable Christian philosopher hbaitcnsen, the sar¬ 
castic but ilccply eaiiiesl S, Kjerkegaarcl, the acute and ortho¬ 
dox Rudelbach, and the clear ralioiialist Clausen. Kolderup- 
Rosenvinge, latrsen, and Schcel wrote ably on law ; Kayser 
and David on political economy. Giundtvig, P. F.. Muller, and 
the lenined Finn Magmiscn (q. v.) have been of great seivice to 
early Danish history and mythology, as also Rahi (q. v.), Peter¬ 
sen, Thomsen, and Worsnae (q. v.). Mediaeval and modern his¬ 
tory were further treated by the writers belonging to the eailier 
part of the centuiy, as well as by many younger men, of whom 
Wegener, Schiern, and Estrup merit notice. In philology, the 
Danish lexicographer Moibccli, the Oiicntalist Westergaaid, and 
the great Latin scholar Madvig (q. v.) are famous. Philosophy 
li.as cieen cultivated by Sibbern, Nielsen, and Bioclincr, and the 
natural scicnc>.s have had numeious students. Among the poets 
of this period we still find Oehlenschlager, Grundtvig, and Bag- 
gesen (q. v.). Ingemaim has had gieat power as a lyrist, draranlic 
poet, and novelist, and Heiberg’s fine taste and keen insight are 
evident in his poems, but especially in his dramatic works. The 
latter was the father of the Danish vaudeville, but his Elverhoi 
(‘The Hilltop of the Elves’) displays quite different talent. 
Blicher’s sketches of common Jutland life, and Fru Gyllen- 
liourg's and ‘Carl Bernhard’s’ tales have had great popularity. 
W'lnther, especially admired as a lyrist since the Gjenganger- 
brevene (‘ Ghost l.etters’), has been conspicuous in all helds of 
poetry. Andersen (q. v.) is naturalised in evei-y part of the 
civilised world. Paludan-MiiUer’s Adam Homo is a striking 
and original work. We may also mention the cOmic dramatist 
Bogh, and among recent novelists II. F. Ewald, Goldschmidt, 
and the still greater Bergsoe. See Kraft and Nyerup, Almin- 
delict LiteraturtexieoH (3 vols. Copenh. 1777-84); Erslev, 
Almindeligt Forfaiter-Lexieon (4 vols. 1842-56); Rahbek, 
Bidrag tu dm danske Digt&konsts Historic {iSoo); Filrst, 
Brie/e iiber die dim Literatur (2 vols. 1816); Hdst, Dansk* 
BibUograpkie (1843-53); Petersen, Beitrage tur D&n, JJterotur 
(5 vols. 1853-61). 
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or Sanakil, an independent Abyssinian state, 
extending along the coast of the Red Sea from the Peninsula of 
Burl to the Gulf of Zajurra. The land is barren, and the inha¬ 
bitants consist of about 70,000 nomads and fishers. They are 
indolent, cruel, and fanatically devoted to Islamism. 

Daan'ecker, Jobaxm Heinrich von, a celebrated German 
sculptor, was born near Stuttgart, October 15, 1758. His father 
was a groom in the service of the Duke of WUrtemberg, who 
became his patron, and gave him an education. D. had early 
success in his art; he went to Paris in 1783, and to Rome two 
years after. At that city he remained till 1790, when he re¬ 
turned to Germany, and was appointed Professor of Sculpture 
in the Academy at Stuttgart. There he resided till his death, 
December 8, 1S4I. Heathen mythology supplied D. with his 
earlier subjects, among which are the ‘ Dryad ’ and ‘ Love and 
Psyche.’ Of his later work.s, chiefly Chrislian, the principal is 
his colossal ‘Christ,’ which the sculptor was eight yeais in com¬ 
pleting. His portiait-busts are also admirable. No one could 
m-ike stone expiess the physical lineaments of character better 
than he. His ‘Schiller,’ ‘ Lavater,’ ‘ Gluck,’&c., won him a 
gieat populatity. See Giiineisen and W.-igncr’s P's iVerke in 
eiuer Aurwohl, mtt einem Tebensabriss des Meisters (Haiiib. 
1841). 

Dan'te (contracted from Durante), Alighie'ri, bom at 
Floicnce, 8th May 1265, was the son of a Guelph lawyer, who 
was banished from Florence duiing the govetnment of Novello, 
theof the Ghihelline Maiificd of Hoheiisiaiifcn. D. was 
educated by his ino her, Duiiii.a Bella, and Briiiietto Latini, 
Secretary of the Florentine Republic, and subsequently at 
Bologna, the ' Afater Studiorum,' and the great Law College of 
Padua. In 1290 Beatrice di Porlarini, whom D. had tenderly 
loved, but who had mariied into the Bareli family, died. D. 
then piodticetl his Vita A'uora, which, with his other canronets 
(he was intimate with three eminent troubadours), procured for 
him the name of ‘llie poet.’ D. seivcd in the wai.s against 
Arezzo and Pisa. After an unhappy marriage, in 1291, with 
Gemma, daughter of Manesso Don.iti, which lesultcd in a sepa¬ 
ration, he ro-c to office in the .Supieme Council of Priori (six in 
number), when the civil wais between tlie Bituicht and Neri 
broke out. Charles of Valois, called in as mediator in 1302, 
sentenced D. to exile and an cqipressive fine. Shortly after, a 
revolutionary tribun.-il scntcncerl him to be burned alive along 
with the other Bianchi, who wished to resist the extreme preten¬ 
sions of tile Pope. In 1309 he wrote his t eatise De Mouarchia. 
After wandeiing fiom one city to another, and joining in one or 
two forcrble attempts to re-enter Floience, D. died at Ravenna, 
14th September 1321. At his death he belonged to the party of 
the Verdi, or Democratic Ghihellines, as distinguished from the 
Serchi, or pure Imperialists. Doubts exist as to the part actually 
taken by I), in public affairs at Florence, and in diplomatic 
missions at Rome and Paris. To the year 1305 belong It Con- 
vito, in which Beatrice appears a.s Philosophy, and a treatise 
on the Italian langpiage, De Vulgari Eloquentia. The Divina 
Commedia W'as begun in 1300, but not completed for many years. 
Hence events subsequent to 1300 are prophesied. Sismondi 
asserts that D., who was ignorant of the drama, used the word 
‘ comedy ’ merely because he thought Virgil alone entitled to the 
word ‘ epic.' The poem is divided into the Inferno, the Pur- 
gatorio, and the Paradiso, Virgil and St Bernard conduct D. 
through these divisions of the invisible world, with the view of 
enabling him to write a poem which shall show to Italy the true 
source of-its misery. The extremely allegorical nature of the 
whole may be seen in the first canto of the Inferno, where a 
panther represents Florence, or Envy; a lion, France, or Ambi¬ 
tion ; a she-wolf, the court of Rome, or Avarice; a greyhound, 
onr Saviour or his vicegerent, the Emperor of the Romans) 
Virgil, Human Wisdom; and Beatrice, Heavenly Wisdom, 
Hell is represented (quite differently from Millon’a conception, 
and from the early Christian conception, which placed it in the 
centre of the earth) as an inverted cone from the surface to die 
centre of the earth, wilh a dark valley at the mouth called Limbo, 
and nine circles appropriated to different degrees of crime. Like 
Michael Angelo, D. uses the traditions of classical mythology to 
furnish these regions. He is a good Catholic, and represents the 
wise and good of antiquity as lying in tears and groans, caused, 
not by actual torture, but by the irrevocable want of baptism. 
Purgatory is a steep mountain in the hemisphere opposite to 
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hell; seven rounds have to be climbed through before the seven 
■tains of sin are washed away ; the sea washes its base; at its 
top is the garden of Eden, Here D. meets a number of his 
friends (some who had been excommunicated by the corrupt 
Church), with whom he discusses vaiious questions, political, 
social, and metaphysical. He seems to look forward to some 
apocalyptic judgment on the temporal power of the Eope as a 
cure for the ills of Italy. From Eden 1). ascends with Beatrice 
to Paradise through the various heavens of the Moon, Mercury, 
Venus, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. The eighth heaven 
contains the triumph of Christ, and the Virgin and Adam also 
dwell there. In the ninth, or empyrean, is a manifestation of 
the divine essence, veiled by three nieiarchies of angels. I'his 
wonderful poem is wiitten in the terza rima, in which thicc 
verses are so arranged that the middle line of each couplet thymes 
with the first and the thiid verses of the succeeding. The verses 
are all endecasyllabic, jjcnerally consisting of five iambi, followed 
by a short syllable, ’i'he Divina Cevnnedia speedily became a 
national book in Italy. 'I'he Prince of Milan in 1350 caused a 
jniblic commentary to be wiitten, and two professorships were 
founded to promote the study of it. Among his chief commen¬ 
tators are Landino, Uargigi, Uianchi, and Cotfeiill. Four edi¬ 
tions of the work (those of Foliyiio, jesi, and Mantora, each of 
date 1473, and an undated one ot Naples) in the Diitisli Museum 
(oimed the basis ol a magmneent repiiiit, published under the 
care of Lord Vernon and Sir A. Paiii/si. 'I'he oiiginal readings 
of another Naples edition (1477) are given in Sn Cento /«;,'■/( 
Jelia Divina Commedta, &e, by Dr Eniico C. Harlow (Williams 
and Norgate, 1875). best-known trend itions into ICitglish 

are those of Caiy (1814), Wiiglit f’833), PoKoek (1S54), and 
Longfellow (I-onid. 1867). One may also note an excellent prose 
translation of the Inferno by Dr Ji ' n Cailyle ,,1849). 'I'he Vtla 
Nuova has been admiiably transhiled by D. G. Rossetti in his 
Early ftalian Eoets fom CiuUo d'Alcamo to D. (Lond. t86t). 
The De Rlonmchia (I'-ng. trans by fliuich, 1S78), wiitten to 
prove that universal dominion should belong to the hc.ad of the 
Holy Roman Fmpiie, is a valuable sonice of infoi inntion regard¬ 
ing the Guelph and (jhibclline contioveisy. See Koccaccio’s 
Vila di D. ; RiminciniS Vita ,ii A ; Aitaud dc Monlor’s Hist, 
de D, (1841); Ddecluic’b D. ft la J'ohif Amou/euse (1851); 
Balbo’s l.tfe and Times of D., trand ded by F. Banbury (1S52), 
and Dean Chinch’s D., an Essay (1878). 

San'ton, GoorgeB-J’acqties, was tiom 48 th tJ)ctober 1759 at 
A rets stir-Aube. The Kevolntion fou' . him a briefless .advocate. 
He joined Alaiat and Desmoulins in the Cordelier Club, and 
enjoyed the coiifiJence of Mirabeau. Ills eloquence made 
him a powerj ‘his rhcloiital tropes are all gigantic, energy 
flashes from his black biow, menaces in his athletic figure, rolls 
in the sound of his voice, rcverlierating from the domes.’ He 
had the courage to defy the arrest i.ssucd by Lc Chatelct, to 
denounce the ministers, and call for the tlcpusition of the King. 
Tn 1792 D. became Deputy-Procureurof the Revolutionary Com¬ 
mune, incited the Marseillcse to attack the Swiss Guard of the 
Tuileries, an event which made him Minister of Justice, in 
which capacity this ‘Mirabeau of the Sans Culottes’ and A'w- 
fant Perdu of the Revolution saiictioncd the September Mas¬ 
sacres. He observed that *a revolution could not take place 
according to geometrical principles!’ Entering ilie National 
Convention, he undertook various missions to the Netherlands, 
and did what he could to forward the death of Louis. He con¬ 
stantly urged the levy of fresh troops, and created the Revolu¬ 
tionary Tribunal. In the Committee of Public Safety he defini¬ 
tively sided with Robespieire against the Girondins, whom he 
wished to save from extremities. He opposed the Feasts of 
Reason, and passed the law for payment of forty sous per diem 
to the poorer deputies. After the fall of the Kebertists, Robes¬ 
pierre found it necessary to get rid of D., and accordingly, on 
the proposition of the Committees of Public Safely and General 
Security, the Convention sent him, along with the two Desmou¬ 
lins, Herault de S^chelle, Fabre d'Eglantine, Delacroix, Wes- 
termaun, and Philippeaux, before the Revolutionary Tribunal, 
which condemned them to death for a conspiracy against the 
national representation and the Rcpubtic, and tending to re¬ 
store the monarchy, D. was guillotined 5th April 1794. The 
charges of private immorality and public peculation against D. 
have to .some extenbbeen refuted by Robinet in his MSnoire stir 
ta Vie Privk (Par. l8fi5), smd Profis des DantmUns, published 


in La Politioue Positive, 1872. The notes of IX's trial were taken 
down by the painter Topino-I^brun, afterwards executed for 
complicity in the infernal machine. 

Dan'ubo, a French form of tiie Lat. Danubitls, from a Celtic 
root dan or don, meaning water, according to Adelong, is ‘ the 
upper water’ (Ger. Donau, Hun. Duna). The Greek name Ister, 
applied by the later Roman poets to the entire river, wax' given 
01 igiaolly only to the lower part. The D. rises in the Black Forest, 
ill Baden, 2665 feet cbove tne sca-levcl, and i.s formed by tlie con¬ 
fluence of the brooks Brege and Bregach at Donauescliin^en. Its 
general direction i.s fium W. to E., its length about 1750 mtles, and 
its basin about 250,000 sq. miles. After the Volga it is the largest 
river in Europe. It flows at first 1 (. by N. through Wurtemberg 
and Bavaria, past IngoUtadt and Regensbuig, an<l at Passau 
eiiiers the Austrian dominions. Pas.siiig Linz and Vienna, it 
leaches Hungary near Presbuig, whence to Waitzen it con¬ 
tinues to flow E. ; then turning S. past I’esth aife Bucla, it holds 
uu in this direction until joined by tlie Drayc, when it flows S.S.E. 
to Belgrade, from which point to Orsova it sejiarates Servia from 
Hungary, A little below Orsova it passes the ‘ Iron Gate,’ where 
till 1847-49 the water formed a lapid that obstructed navigation, 
but by blasting the rucks this hiiidiance was in a great me<asuie 
removed. During the remainder of its course it fonns the 
boundaiy between Bulgaria .and Rumania, entering the Black Sea 
by three mam brandies, of which the Sulina is commercially the 
most iriipoilant. Till it readies Uhn, whcie it becomes navi¬ 
gable, the I), is hemmed in by nimipl slopes. In its lower 
toiirse it expands greatly, and in many places on the borders of 
liulgaiia is studded with islands. Its della is covered with reeds 
and trees. No fewer than sixty navigable nveis contiibule to 
swell the volume of its water, which is nearly as great as that of 
all other streams that empty themselves into the Blaek Sea. 
The principal affluents on the right are the Iser, Lech, Drave, 
isave, and Marava; on the left, the Ens, Theiss, Sereth, and 
Pnith. I'he trade of the D. is chiefly 111 wheat, timber, hides, 
tallow, and maize. 

Danu'biait Principalitiea. See Ru.ma.ma. 

Dan'zi^ ('the fort of the Danes,’ Pol. Gdansk), next to St 
Beteisbuig the most imjiortant haven in the N. of Eurojie, and 
the capital of a distiict of the same name in the province of 
I’lussi.i. he;! on the left bank of the Vistula, 2 miles fiom its mouth, 
on I>. Bay, and ' '6 N.E. of Berlin, with which it is connected by 
r.iiiway. It has many fine buildings, and is intersected by the two 
•stieamsof the Mottlau, a branch of the Vistula, which haspieviously 
received the Raclaunc and hence it has been called ' the northern 
Venice.’ D. is a forire.ss of the first rank, and the chief station 
of the Prussian navy, having extensive wharves, arsenals, marine 
depots, &.C. It is an entrepot for 1 ‘oland, Hungary, and parts of 
Lithuania, as well as for \V. Prussia. Its port is Nciifahrwasser, 
on the Coast (pop. 3S6O). The bar at the mouth of the Vistula 
only allows vessels ol some nine feet of draught to ajiproach the 
city. Between the two arms of the Mottlau be.s the Spejeher 
Island, which has stores capable of conlaining half a million 
quartcis of grain, and which is kojit uiiiidiabitcd as a precauflon 
against fire. The city is divided into the Vorstadt. Speicheiinsel, 
Niederstadt, Langgarlcn, Altstadt, and Rcthstadl. The older 
houses, which aie richly ornamented with sculpture, are old- 
fashionctl, irregular, and unique, giving to D. an appearance of 
(luaint originality. D. has a large (Jothic townhouse, built in 
the 14th c., and conlaining a fine collection of paintings. Its 
Protestant Marien Kirche dates from 1343-1503, and has a clock- 
tower 338 feet high, 10 smaller towers, 37 beautifully painted 
windows (1S45), and the famous so called D. picture, a ‘Last 
Judgment,’ attributed to Jan van Ityck, but more jirobably the 
woik of llcmling. Tlie other public buildings of l 3 . include an 
admiralty college, a school of navigation, a library fit 45,000 
volumes, a fine Gothic exchange, several literary and art socie¬ 
ties, and a new theatre. D. has large manufattmes of brandy, 
liqueurs (Danziger Goldwasset), sugar, chemicals, cloths, beer, 
tobacco, &c., and an active trade, chiefly in grain, seeds, spirits, 
and timber. In 1875 grain and seed exported amounted to 
160,695 tons; the value of the timber to 1,904,625. The 
number of ve».sels that entered Ac port was 1669 of 525,264 
tons; cleared, 1645 of 517,555 tons. The chief imports ate 
coffee, rice, and herrings. In 1874 the import of Scotch herrings 
j amounted to 117,659 barrels. D. has railway connection with 
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Moscow, and viA Warsaw with Odessa on the Black Sea. Pop. 
(1871) 88,975, of whom 23,428 are Komon Catholics and 2625 
Jews. It is mentioned as early as the 6th c., and in 995 was 
made the capital of Pomerania. Long an object of contention be* 
tween Danes and Swedes, it was captured by the Teutonic knights 
in 1310, and was soon after a flourishing member of the Ilonse 
League. From 14S4 till 1793 it belonged to Poland; at the 
latter date it came into the possession of Prussia, and has since 
remained so, except during the period 1807-14, when it was one 
of Napoleon’s short-lived duchies. 'ITie district of D. resembles 
Holland in its general aspect, and in the occupations aud char* 
acter of the people. Besides D. the chief towns arc Thoru and 
Elbing. Area, 3035 sq. miles; pop. 11871) 525,012. 

Daoudnugar', or Daudnugg'er, a town in the executive 
district of Gya, province of Behar, Biitish India, on the Sone, 
90 miles K. of Benares, has rnnriufactures of coarse woollen and 
cotton fabrics. Pop. (1872) 10,058. 

Saph'ne, a genus of shrubs or small trees'belonging to the 
natural order Thymeteacett, the species of which are widely dis¬ 
tributed over temperate and tropical Europe, Asia, America, 
and Australia. The flowers arc fragrant, nut the berries are 
poisonous, and the whole of the phants possess an acidity which 
in some cases even amounts to causticity. The inezereon (A 
Mfzereum) is a common slimb In gardens, and is rarely found 
wild in this country. 'Die haik lias been used in medicine as a 
sudorific and alterative in sciofuloiis, venereal, and other dis¬ 
eases. D. Lameola, the spurge laurel, also occurs in woods of 
this country, and is as acrid as the preceding, but is not used in 
medicine. In Nepal, the tough fibrous inner bark of D. canna- 
and D. Ednvorthii (EJ^worl/iia Gardneii) is employed in 
making paper of a very superior quality, whicli does not suffer 
from the attacks of insects or Irom damp, and is tough, and nut 
liable to break when folded. In India and China deeds and 
records are made of it; as In Madng.iscar is the bark of Dais 
Atada^ascaremis, belonging to a closely allied genus. Tliat of 
Gnidia daphnotdes and G. (/.asios^p/wn) eriorephiila, allied species 
(the bark of the latter being also used in India to poison fish), 
is made into ropes. 

Among the other species cultivated in this country are D. 
ponlica, D. alptiia, D. Cneorutn (all hardy), D. adorn, D. indica, 
and D. (hinettsis, which can only be grown in a greenhouse. 

Daphne, a maiden daughter of the river-god Peneiis in 
Tliessaly, was associated in i.umerous traditions with Apollo. 
Wlien the god, enamoured of her beauty, jmrsued her, D. was 
saved by her mother, Gc, opening and receiving her, and on the 
spot wlierc she disappeared the evergreen laurel-tree sprang up. 
According to Ovid, D. her»clf was changed into the laurel-tree. 

D., a magnificent grove and sanctuary situated 5 miles S.W. of 
Antioch, was formed by Scleucus Nicator, who built in the mid.st 
of it a celebrated temple to Apollo and Diana, and around it 
there rose ‘ a stately and populous village.’ Tlie traditions of 
the nr.ytllological D. were interwoven with the place; the tree 
intonvhich she was changed was pointed out, and one of the 
springs was named after that on Mount rarnassus. For many 
ages the grove was the resort of inimmnable pilgrims, who, amid 
its sensuous gratific.alions, combined (lie pursuit of pleasure with 
the rites of religion. By the zeal of the Christians of Antioch 
its altar and oracle were deserted, and its complete destruction 
was effected, perhaps by Christian incendiaries, in the reign of 
Julian. Its correct site is probably at BeiC-el Alaa, as fixed by 
Pococke and Richter. 

Daph'nis. See Water-Flea. 

Darab^Herd', or Darab', an old town in the province of 
Fat'S, Persia, 150 miles S.E. of Shiraz. It stands amid orange 
and lemon groves in n fine plain, aud is encircled by some 30,000 
date-psimo. Numerous ruins evince its former importance. A 
mild tobacco, celebrated throughout India and Western Asia, 
grows in the neighbourhood. D. sends lemon-juice and fruits to 
cvepr j-iort of Persia. Pop. from 1^,000 to 20,000. 

D’Azblay, Madame, whose maiden name was Fanny 
Burn^, was born at Lynn Regis in 1752. She was the second 
daughter of Dr Charles Bum8y (q. v.), the musician. Her novel 
of Eve/ina, published anonymously in 1778, won the young 
authoress great repute; and this was sust-sined by Cecilia, which 
appeared in 1782. After holding a post at court for some years, 
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she married a French officer. Her later works are much inferior 
to (he early ones, thou^ they procured her large sums from the 
publishers. Madame D’A. died at Bath in i&p. Her Diary 
and Letters (1842 and 1846) preserve a picture of contemporary 
society, as well as of her own life. See Macaulay’s Essay m 
Madame D'A, 

Dardanelles'fnamed from the towers that guard thecntrance), 
are the straits joining the Archipelago to the Sea of Marmora. 
The ancient name was Hellespont (Ilelle’s Sea), from the fable 
of lietle aud her brother Phryxus. The channel is 50 miles 
long, of an average breadth of two miles, and at one point it is 
only half a mile broad. The current from the Black Sea flows 
through it at tlie rate of a league an hour, and the consequent 
difficulty to an enemy of approaching Constantinople is greatly 
increased by strong defences most favourably placed. In 480 
B.C., Xerxes cros.sed the D. by two bridges from Abydos in Asia 
to Sestos in Europe, and in u.C. 334 it was crossed by Alex¬ 
ander the Great. The feat of swimming across the D. is asso¬ 
ciated in ancient times with the name of Leandcr, and in modern 
times with that of Byron. 

Dares, the reputed author of a pseudo-history of the fall of 
Troy, popular in the midtile ages, and even in the l6th c. 
Chaucer places D., with Homer and others, on the highest 
pedestal in the house of fame, and refers to D., not to Homer, 
for the deeds of Troilus. Tlie Greek version of D., at one time 
attributed to the D., priest of Hcpiucstus, mentioned iu the Jtiad, 
is supposed to have been the work of a Sophist, and was extant 
in the 3<1 c. u.c., but is now lost. A Latin prose work, Darelis 
1 ‘hiyffii de E.xcidio Trojis dliitoria, has been preserved. This 
is either a fabrication of the 5th, 6th. or 7th ccntuiies, or perliaps 
an abridgment from the Latin epic by Joseph of Exeter, who 
flourished about the 12th c. It was tmiislated into French verse 
in the I2th c., and was first printed at Cologne in I470. This 
work, which is of 110 value, was said to be a translation, by 
Cornelius Nepos, from the original Greek. It is generally printed 
along with Dictys’ Crctciisis. The best edition is by Diederich 
(8vo, Bonn, 1837), 

Dar Ftxr (i.e., ‘Fur land’), formerly an important native 
state, now an annexed territory of Egypt, is situated iti the £. of 
the Sudan, and is bounded N. by the Sahara, S. by the B:ihr-el- 
Homr, a tributaiy of tlie White Nile, E. by the steppe of Kordo- 
fan, and W. by the forests of Waday. Area, some 106,000 sq. 
miles; pop. variously estimated from 500,000(0 5,000,000. It 
is in general an oasis-land, and is tiaversed from N. to S. by tlie 
rugged granite range of the Manah, which sends down many 
stream.s, forming on the W. the feedeis of Lake Tcliad, but on 
the E. shortly losing tliemselves in the waste. The fertile 
valleys in the Mai rah Hills produce dates, rice, banana.s, citrons, 
onions, cucumbers, pepper, liemp, cotton, tobacco, &c. There 
is also much copper and iron; the copper takes a prominent 
part in the commerce of the entire Sudan. Among the wild 
animals are the lion, panther, hysena, elephant, rhinoceros, wild 
ox, gazelle, and monkey. Tlie Furs are an intelligent, active, 
well-built people, with straight hair and thin lips, speaking 
•a language tliat contains a large infusion of Arabic words. 
Mohammedanism has prevailed m D. since the middle of the 
18th c. Tcndclty is the capital (pop. 8000), and the other chief 
towns are Kobbe, Zeghawa, and Gija. D., which has of late 
years been a great centre of the slave trade, was annexed by 
Egypt in 1874-75. See Ebn-Omar-el-Tounsy, Voyage an D. 
(Par. i&ts). 

Dar'gan, William, a projector of railways, bom about 1 800, 
at Carlow, Ireland. After working in a surveyor’s office, and 
under Telford in England, he returned to Ireland, where he 
engaged in the chief engineering schemes, and amassed a large 
fortune. He was the contractor for the Dublin and Kingston 
Railway, the first line laid in Ireland, and was the main promoter 
of the Dublin Exhibition of 1853, to which he contributed 
;f^20,ooo. D., who was an enterprising and publk-spiiited man, 

I died February 7, 1867, 

Da'rien, or TTrsba, Gulf of, the most southerly arm of the 
Caribbean Sea, United States of Colombia, 170 miles from N. to 
S.j and 125 across. On its western side, near its southern extre¬ 
mity, its chief tributary, (he Atrato, empties itself into the Bay of 
Choco. The Isthmus of D., more generally known as the Isth¬ 
mus of Panama (q. v.), of which, however, it is properly a continua- 
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tion. is in one point oaljr 30 miles across. Two schemes have been 
proposed to traverse it by a shij^-canalt and thus aHbrd direct 
communication between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceana The 
one contemplates the junction of the Gulf of D. with that of San 
on the western side of the isthmus, and the other that of 
the Atrato (q. v.) with the San Juan. A railway across the isthmus 
was completed in 1854. See Aspinwall, 

l>airien, Soheme, The, a disastrous commercial enterprise 
projected on behalf of Scotland by William Paterson, founder 
of tne Bank of Englahd, who hoped, by planting a colony on the 
Istlimus of Darien, to form a connecting mart between the eastern 
and western hemispheres. In the year 1695, when Paterson dis¬ 
closed his grand scheme, Scotland was the poorest country in 
Europe. The occupation of O. promised to render it a ware¬ 
house for the wealth of the East. The magnificence of the pro¬ 
ject greatly excited the people, and led tliem to 'overlook the 
obstacles to its execution. Colonists unaccustomed to a high 
temperature even in summer were unfit to endure labour 
under a tropical sun. It was improbable that Spain would 
tolerate a Scotch colony in the heart of its transatlantic do¬ 
minions, or that England would incur a war with Spain for 
the benefit of Scotland ; nor could Scotland, without the help 
of England, successfully oppose Spain in America. To do so, a 
navy required to be cieated, and an armed force sufficient to 
defend the isthmus against the vice-royalties of Mexico and Peru 
must be sent out. llowever, the Company was constituted by 
Act of Scotch Parliament, to which the Lorcl High Commissioner 
gave the royal sanction on 26th June 1695. The shares were 
fixed at ;^loo each. ,^400,000 was immediately subscribed for, 
of which ,^220,000 was paid. This may seem a small sum con¬ 
sidering the national excitement; but if it be remembered that the 
whole amount expected to be paid into the imperial exchequer by 
.Scotland at the date of the Union (1707) was but ;ti5i,ooo, the 
;^220,ooo seems sufficiently large. 'I'lie Duke of Hamilton, the 
Duke of Queensberry, and Lord Belhaven took £3000 of stock 
each. The Duke of Argyle took 1500 worth. The cities of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow took each I3000 worth, and the city of 
Perth £ 2 coo. 

On 25th July 169S, five ships with 1200 men sailed from the 
Forth, and on the 1st of November following anchored near the 
isthmus. P'or a.few months matters went fairly; but with the 
approach of spring the malignity of the climate began to tell with 
fearful effect. Supplies gradually failed, and none were to be 
had from neighbouring colonies. The Spaniards began to arm 
against the new settlement. The French dependencies eagerly 
offered assistance to the Spaniards. In England, both Houses 
of Parliament petitioned the King against the scheme. In 
consequence, the governors of the English colonies prohibited 
all intercourse with a swarm of adventurers. Meanwhile in 
Scotland the mania was rising still higher. The riches of the 
country, in the words of a newspaper of the day, were great beyond 
imi^ination. In August 1699 four ships with 1300 men were 
despatched by the Company to the New Caledonia. The.se were 
charged by the General Assembly to divide the colonists into 
congregations, to appoint ruling ciders, to constitute presbyteries, 
and to labour for the propagation of divine truth among the 
pagans of Darien. I'his second expedition found, in place of a 
cumny, a wilderness. The ca.scle of New Edinburgh was in ruins. 
The huts had been burned, and the site marked out for the new 
capital was now a jungle inhabited by wild beasts. A fleet of 
eleven Spanish vessels anchored off New Edinburgh, while an 
army of Spaniards and Indians blockaded the fort by land. 
Before the end of March a treaty was signed, by which the Scotch 
bound themselves to evacuate Darien in fourteen days ; and on 
the nth April 1699 they departed. Few of the survivors saw 
their native land again. Many hired themselves os labourers to 
the planters of Jamaica. Two of the ships were lost an the 
voy^c home. The books and documents of the Company may 
be seen in the Advocates’ Library, in Edinburgh. See Burton’s 
AeeouHt of thf D. S., printed for the Dannatyne Club. 


Dari'uB (Gr. Darehs, anc. Pers. Dareusk or Daryusk; the 
mod. Pers. Dam or Darab, means ‘ lord’), was the titular desig¬ 
nation of several Persian kings, and probably meant iht ruler.~ 
Darias I., eldest son of Ilystaspes, satrap of Persia, with six fel¬ 
low-conspirators, murdered the false usurper Smerdis the Magian. 
The conspirators detennined to adopt the monarchical form of 
gOTcroment, and D., by a well-known device of his groom, was 


chosen king, B.C. 521. D. strengthened his position mariying 
the two dawhters of Cyrus, the daughter of Smerdis, and the 
daughter of Otanes, the chief conspirator. He divided his empire 
into twenty satrapies, and settled the tribute to be paid by each— 
a work of great difficulty, in consequence of the previous remission 
of taxes by Smerdis for a period of three years. The Babylon¬ 
ians revolted, but after a siege of twenty months, their city was 
taken by the stratagem of Zopynis, about n.c 516. Three 
years afterwards D, invaded Scythia, crossing the Tliracian 
Bosporus with immense forces, but the expedition completely 
failed. Incensed at the aid given by the Athenians and Eretrians 
to tlie Ionian provinces in their revolt against him, D., B.C. 492, 
sent Mardontus to subdue Greece, hut the fleet was wrecked in a 
storm off Athos, and a great portion nf the army was slaughtered 
by the Brygians in Thrace. A second expedition was despatched 
under Datis and Artaphernes, which reached Europe in safely, 
only to suffer complete defe.it at Marathon, n.c. 490, D. made 
every effort to renew the war, but death ended his pibjects, b.c. 485. 
—Dariua II., sumamed successively Ochus and Notkus, was one 
of the seventeen bastard sons of Artaxerxes I., Ixmgtmanus. 
He decLircd war against .Sogdianus, who had murdered Xerxes 

11., and was chosen to succeed him on the throne. D. was com¬ 
pletely subject to his eunuchs and to his wife Parysatis; and 
nis reign was a succession of in.surrections, of which the chief was 
that of Amyrtseus in Egypt. D. died bc. 405-404.—Dariua 

111., surnamed Codomannut, owed liis elevation to the throne to 
tlie murder of Arses by Bngoas, B.c. 336. He was distinguished 
alike by moral excellence and peisonal beauty. Bagoas, foiled 
in an attempt to poison bis sovereign, himself perished by 
poison. D. vainly tried to oppose the advancing power of Alex¬ 
ander. After the battle of Arbela, B.c. 331, he fled before the 
Macedonian conqucrc>r, and after renewed efforts to retrieve 
his fortunes, was perfidiously murdered by Bessus, satrap of 
Bactria, B.C. 33a 


Dazjeel'ing, or Daijiling, a sanitary station for British 
troops in an executive district of the same name, Cooch iichar, 
province of Bengal, British India, 7400 feet above the level of 
the sea. Though the atmosphere is humid, and there is an annual 
rainfall of 120 inches, the climate is healthy. Pop. (1S72) 3157. 
D. was acquired from the Rajah of Sikkim in 1835.—The dis~ 
Itict of D. IS noted for its extensive and profitable cultivation of 
the tea-plant, and has an area of 1234 sq. miles and a pop. (1872) 
of 94.712. 


Darling, a name of frequent occurrence in the geography of 
Austiali.a, and derived from one of the early governors of New 
•South Wales.—I. An important and remarkable river, formed by 
the confluence of the Bogan, Barwon, Bokhara, and Culgoa 
rivers, in almut 30“ S. lat., 146'2S' Ji. long. After its formation 
the D. receives scarcely any tributaries, the 011^ noteworthy 
exception being the Warrego. The D. flows for 650 miles in a 
S. W. direction, till it unites with the Murray at Wentworth. 
Its banks are of soft earth, from 30 to 40 feet high, and are 
lined with lofty tree.s. The average brearlth of the D. is 60 
yards, but in flood-time it has been known to overflow its tfhnks 
for <a couple of miles. It flows through a vast and arid plain of 
clay, vaiied by grassy patches and swamps. The area of its basin 
is about 198,000 so. miles.—2. A large pastoral distiict in the 
.S.W. of New South Walc.s, watered by the rivers IXirling and 
Murray, and estimated to contain an area of 50,000 sq. mites.— 
3. The D. Downs are an extensive district of splendid pastoral 
country, in the southern jrortion of Queensland. I'hey mea.sare 
about 120 miles by 50, are well wateied, and will, in their best 
parts, carry one sheep to two acres in natural grasses.—4. The D. 
range of mountains in W. Australia extends N. W. from Point 
D’Entrecasteaux, in the extreme .S.W., fur 250 miles. Its 
highest point reaches an altitude of 3500 feet. 


Darling, Grace, a heroic girl, daughter of the*keeper ol 
Longstone Lighthouse on the Fame Islaiidti, was borp at Barn- 
borough, November 24, 1815. When the Ibr/drskir-e wm loU 
among these islands on the 6th Septemlier 1838, Giace, (hen 
in her twenty-second year, persuaded her father to venture with 
her to the rescue. Amid imminent peril they gained the wreck, 
and saved the nine remaining onsit. This noble action elicitMl 
general applause, which Gmce did not long enjoy, as she died ol 
consumption, October 20, 1842. See Life of Grace D,, by Eva 
Hope (Lond. 1876), 
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Darlington, or Darn'ton, a. town in the county of Dur¬ 
ham, on the Skcrne, lyj miles S. of Durham by railway. The 
streets diverge from a central market-place. The most note¬ 
worthy edifice is .St, Cuthbert's Church, founded in 1169, with a 
spire (So feet high. In 1874 there was established a British 
and Foreign School Society Training College at a cost of 
;i'l5,oc>0, and in the same year a fever hospital at a cost of 
;^922S. In 1875 the foundation-stone of a new church was laid, 
to cost over 6000. The principal manufactures are carpets, flax, 
and wool-spinning; there are also tanneries, and brass and iron 
foundries. D. returns one member to Parliament. Pop. 27,729, 

Darm'etadt, a town of Germany, the capital of the Grand- 
Duchy of Hessen, on the river D., 15 miles S. of Frankfurt-on- 
the-Main. It consists of an old and new town; the latter has 
(wo main streets, which cross each other at right angles, and con¬ 
tain many fine buildings; the former has narrow, ill-built streets. 
In the centre of the Luisenplatz, the finest public square, is a 
lofty Doric column, surmounted by a statue of the Grand-Duke 
l,udwig I. Other buildings of note are the old ducal palace, 
with a picture gallery containing many fine paintings, and a 
library of 450,000 Volumes, the new palace, the residence of 
the Graiiil-Duke, the opera-house (burned in 1871), and the 
Roman Catholic church (a rotunda with twenty-eight Corin¬ 
thian columns). D. has manufactures of carpets, carriages, 
tobacco, and machinery. Pop. with Bessungen (1871) 39,594. 

D. is mentioned as caily as the Sth c., but fust came to Hessen 
in (479, and became the residence of the Laiidgiafs in (567. 

Dar'nel {Lolium temulentum), a genus of gr.asses common in 
cornfields in England and many parts of Europe. The grain 
has long been reputed poisonous, but recent researches have 
rather thrown doubt on this, and attribute its injurious proper¬ 
ties to a parasitic ftingus, 01 to some cause apart from the giam 
itself. 

Darnley, Henry Stewart, Lord, eldest .son of the Eail 
of Lennox, was born at Temple Newsome, in Yorkshire, 7th 
December 1546, was carefully educated under the eye of his 
mother, and displayed a distinct turn for literature. In 1565 he 
married his kinswoman, Mary Queen of Scots, who, it is com¬ 
monly said, was attracted by his handsome appearance ; but it 
is not improbable th.at the grand-nephew of llenry VHI. was 
reckoned a first-rate political match. He was nineteen w'hen he 
arrived in Scotland to marry his cousin, she being then twenty- 
two and a half. A son, afterwards James VI., was born to 
them, tgth June 1566, and on the 9th of February (566, before 
he had completed his majority, D. was murdered at the Kiik-of- 
Field, a lonely house outside the city walls, on the site of which 
stands the University of Edinburgh. A quaint, tender ballad 
ascribed to him is printed by Maidmcnt in his Scottish Ballads 
and Songs (Edinb. Paterson, 1868). There can be little doubt 
that D. has been maligned by histoty. 

Dar'ter, or Snake-Bird {Plotus anhinga), a genus of Nata- 
tores or Swimming birds, belonging to tlie sub-family riotinceanA 
family Pelecanida. Their popular name is derived fi om their habit 
of "moving their sn.ake-like head and neck very riuickly about as 
they rest amid the foliage of trees. They are found in Africa 
and America. The common D. is deep-green in colour, with a 
brownish-white stripe running from the eye down the sides of the 
neck. Its overage length is three feet. The bill is straight and 
sharp. Levaillant’s D. {P. Levaillantii) inhabits Africx Both 
are expert fishers. 

Dart'ford (Old Eng, Daerentaford, ‘the ford over the 
Darent’), a town in Kent, on the river Darcnt, miles by rail 

E. S.E. of London, with powder, paper, oil, and corn mills, 
iron-foundries, roller manufactories, and cotton and silk print¬ 
ing establishments. The first paper-mill in England was built 
here by Sir J. Spiclman, who died in (607, There still exist the 
ruins of an Augustine nunnery founded in (37$ by Edward 111 . 
Pop. ((Syt) 8298. 

Dart'moor, a tableland in Devonshire, 22 miles from N, to 
S,, and 20 from E. to W., with an area of fully (30,000 acres of 
heath, bog, and rock. Its highest elevation, Yes Tor, is 2050 
feef above the level of the sm, but several other summits are 
nearly as high. Geologically it is for the most part of granitic 
formation, with rich veins of tin, copper, and manganese, and 
strata of Devonian slate and sandstone. Much of the soil is 
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peaty, but it affords pasture to numerous cattle, sheets and a 
small breed of horses known as Dartmoor or Exmoor ponies. 
D. is remarkable.for the number of its British remains, including 
cairns, barrows, kistvaens, rock-pillars, and the Grey Wethers, 
a circuitous Druidical temple. D.Frison,erected in (Soofor French 
prisoners of war, is now a convict depot wilh(t87i)888convicts and 
soofficials. Numerous streams rise in D., amongwhich are the Dart 
(from which it takes its name), Teign, 'Paw, Plym, and Avon. 

Dartmoor Sheep are a small hardy race, wild and restless, 
whose original home is in the forest and heath lamls of Devon¬ 
shire and Cornwall. In aize they are small, their average weight 
on killing being about i( lbs. per quarter. Their mutton is 
highly e.steemed for its flavour, and commands a ready sale. 
Their wool is soft and long, but of little bulk. They feed 
upon pasture too poor for the sustenance of other sheep, have 
white face.s .and legs; and when (he ewes are crossed with 
Lcicestei's, heavy lambs are produced. 

Daxt'mouth, a seaport and market-town of Devonshire, 32 
miles S.S.W. of Exeter, with which it is connected by rail¬ 
way. It is built in terraces on the face of a steep rock, and has 
its streets connected by flights of steps. The harbour is de¬ 
fended by a battery, and at its entrance are the remains of a 
castle built by Henry VIT. The streets are narrow, and many 
of the houses are old, and decorated with wood-carvings. The 
harbour is conimodidus and safe. D. is a Channel quarantine 
port. Many of the inhabitants are eng.sged in the herring, 
pilchard, and stock fisheries, and the town has a good Mediter¬ 
ranean trade. Sliipbuilcling, lopemakiiig, and the manufacture 
of paper aie cained on. Fop. (1871) 533 ®" 

Dartmouth College, New Hampshire, U.S., was chartered 
in 1769. ft grew out of an earlier Indian school, and received 
its name from Lord Dartmouth, picsiclent of the original tiustees. 
Ill 1815-19 the college became the subject of litigation, a result 
of wliich w.ss that the United Stales Supreme Court decreed the 
inviolabilily of chartered property. D. C. comprises an arts, 
medical, and scientific scliool, with an observatory. In 1870 
there were 29 teachers and 2S9 students ; in the medical depart¬ 
ment, (4 teachers and 52 students; income from endowments, 
$9000; other sourcc.s, $20,000. 

DartOS, a thin layer of involuntary muscular fibre, endowed 
with contractility, found immediately beneath the skin of the 
scrotum. By its contractile action the testes are drawn up, and 
the skin of the scrotum is wrinkled. 

Daru', Pierre Antoine Hoel Bruno, Comte, an author 
and politician of the earlier Napoleonic period. Bom at Mont¬ 
pellier, January la, 1767, he became a soldier at an early age, 
and in 1791 was made intendant of the army of Brittany. He 
translated the Odes, Epistles, and Satires of Horace. During 
(he Revolutionary period he was of little account, but became 
a favourite with Napoleon I., and was for a time his War Minis¬ 
ter. After the return of the Bourbons, D. devoted himself to 
literature, producing excellent histories of Venice and Brittany. 
He died September 5, 1829.—His son, Comte Hapoleon D., 
the godson of Napoleon I. and the Empress Josephine, was 
born at Paris, June (i, 1S07. Throughout life D., who ia one 
of the best of French political economists, has been an Orleanist. 

: After the coup d'itat, he retired into private life, but keenly 
' opposed the Second Empire. In (870, however, he became 
Minister of Foreign Affairs under M. Ollivier, but retired from 
his post when the Emperor agreed to submit his fate to a 
pUbiscite. D. did his best, as a member of the Committee of 
National Defence, and in his own department of La Manche, to 
drive off the German invaders, and in (871 was returned to the 
National Assembly. He has written an important treatise Des 
Chemifu de Per (Par. (843). 

Dar'win, Bras'mua, was bom at Elton, Nottinghamshire, 
December (2, 1731. After studying at Cambridge, and taking 
' the degree of M.D. at Edinburgh, he settled at Ltchfieid, where 
he became celebrated as a physician, uh'ysiolodst, and poet 
He died at Derby, August 18, (802. His scientmc speculations 
are mostly erroneous but suggestive. His poetry, although occa¬ 
sionally brilliant, is in general tedious, fantastic, and mechanical. 
D.’s chief works are the Boianxe Garden (1781), in two parts-^first 
the economy of vegetation, second, the loves of the plants (ridi¬ 
culed in Canning’s Zorier of the Trianglet\; Zomomia (( 793 ^) ( 
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and Phytalotia.or PkiU>sephy«fAgriculture and Gardening (iSoo). 
See Life of D. (Lend. 1804), by Miss Seward.— Charles D., 
one of the greatest of living naturalists, was bom at .Shrews- 
bury, February 12, 1809. Ilis father was Dr Robert D., son 
of fcrasmus D. After studying at Edinburgh University, and 
talcing the degree of B,A. at Cambridge in 1S31, he went 
round the world as naturalist in II.M.S. Beagle, returning to 
England in 1836. His interesting and popular Voyage of a 
Naturalist gives an account of this circumnavigation. In 1S39 
he published Journal of Researches into the Geologv ami Natural 
History of the Various Countries Visited by H.AI.S. Beagle ; in 
1840-43, the /.oology of the Voyage of IL.Af.S. Beagle; in >842, 
7he Structure and Oistiibution oj Coral (new ed. 1876); 
in 1846, Geological Obsirrations on S. America ; and in 1S51-53, 
Monograph of the Pedunculated and Sessile Cirrepedia. 'I'liese 
works gave him a wi<ie and soliil reputation, which was vastly 
extended in 1859 by the publication of a remarkalile book On 
the Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selection. D. there 
contends that all existing species arose from pre-existing species, 
and jirobably from a piimitivc germ, througli natural selection; 
the organisms best fitted for suiiounding circumstances surviv¬ 
ing, while the weaker disappeared in the struggle for exislenee. 
(See Darwinian Theory.) lie iniblishcd Lertihsatiou of Or- 
ihids in 1S62, Variation of Animals and Planls under Domeilua- 
tion in 1867 (new ed. 1876), and the Descent of Man m 1871 (new 
ed. 1874). In thus woik lie seeks to piove that man is descended 
from ‘a haiiy quadruped with a tail, probably arboreal in its 
habits. His latest woiks aie Phe Expressissn of the Emotions in 
Miin andAriiinah {l&pl) and Iiiseetivoroiis Plants (1875). *'• 

nicmlier of many foreign and Urilish seienliftc societies, and has 
received the Royal and Copley medals fiom the Royal Society, 
and the Wollaston I’alladium from the Geological Society. 

Darwin DCoiint, 6S00 feet above the level of the sea, on the 
.S.W.side-of King Charles’s South Land, 'J'leiia del Fuego.—D. 
Sound is a channeJ between York Minster and Sandwich Rocks, 
on the S W. coast of Tieiia del Fuego. 

Darwinian Theory, the theory of the oiigiu and modi¬ 
fications of animals and plants promulgated by Chailc.s Darwin. 
It takes as its basis the tendency to rwi iWre« obseived in the 
species of living beings, in virtue of which new rarieties, meig- 
iiig into pcrmancnl rates, aie produced. This piinciplc of van.i- 
tion will in tuin affect the lace.s, and from the variation of these 
latter, new races—which are so diireient from lheorigin,iI species 
as to Cl title them to rank as new f/<r/«--are evolved. 'I'huo 
the T). T. is one of eroiution. It holds the erolving of new races, 
and through lliese of new species, and thus does not allow for 
any secondary causes, or any purely cieative influence. .Such is 
the primary idea of Mr iJaiwiii’.s theory, and, as subsidiary to 
this idea, he introduces the puuciplc of natural selection, as 
that wheieby the new races aie first indicated. Thus ‘nature,’ 
according to Dai win, ‘selects' and perpetuates the individuals 
of a species which have any pcciiliaiities before those which 
resemble the species. And in pcrpclualiug the points wherein 
such individuals differ from their neighbours, nature is initiating 
a new race and species, for the variations become reproduced 
and intensified as time passes. ‘ Artificial, selection,’ as prac¬ 
tised by man in the breeding of cattle and sheep, in fact, imitates 
the ‘ selection’ of nature. Again, the numbers of animals and 
plants produced arc held to be lar too numerous for preserva¬ 
tion ; and a perjTetual ‘struggle for existence’ (i>., for food and 
the conditions of living) takes place amongst the vaiioiis species 
of animals, and amongst the individuals of each species. The 
individuals which tend to variation arc those which nature will 
* select ’ for preservation before the others; and this variation 
results in the evolution of new laces and .species. Then, grant¬ 
ing that time past has been infinite, Iheie can be theorencally 
no reason why all the diverse and existent types of life should not 
have been evolved from pre-existing types and species, or pri¬ 
marily from a few primitive beings ; or from one primeval organ¬ 
ism. The subsidiary theory of ‘sexual selection' is founded on 
the belief that males and females may select their mates from 
advantages or peculiarities in colour, &c., and that this process 
will give rise to variation. 

The chief objections to this ingenious theory are founded: 
(1} on the inability of ‘natural selection’ to account for the 
origin or initiatorf stages of variations; (2) that variation may be 
destructive to ijidividuals) (3) that variations, to be perpetuated, 



must not occur in detached instances, but In very many cases; 
(4) oh the occurrence, without variation, in Darwin’s sense, of 
differences in some .species ; (5) that variation cannot be proved 
to be of indefinite extent, but that it is highly probable that limits 
to the variation of every species exist; (0) that paleontology 
does not supply fossil organisms to fill up the structural gaps 
between living species, and .so complete the continuous succes¬ 
sion of oiganisms required by the D. T; and (7) that past time, 
as calculated by physicists, would not have sufficed for the slow 
evolution of the existing races. 

The whole matter is as yet hypothetic.al in its bearings and 
nature. Subsequent research ami the lap.se of ye.ars alone can 
pinve its truthfulness or falsity. See tlie works bearing on the 
iheoiy, as mentioned in article Ciiari.es Darwin ; also Herbert 
Spencer’s/>r«c;//tr ^ Biology and Spontaneous Genera¬ 

tion, &c. (1870), which show the extension of the principle of 
the theory; and tjt George Mivart’s Genesis ^ Species (1876), 
which sets forth the most feasible objections to the Darwinian 
hyjiothesi.s. 

DashTiov, Ekateri'na Bomanov'na, a noted Russian 
princess, w.is bom 28lh March 1745. When eighteen years old 
she shated in the conspiracy which set the Empress Catharine II. 
on the throne. Her independent spirit led eventually, however, 
to a quairel with the Emprc.ss, and she left Russia for European 
Irav'-l. In England she became known to Garrick, Blair, Robeit- 
son, and other eminent men. Having reconciled herself to Catha¬ 
rine, she returned to court in 17R2, and next year founded the 
Russian Academy. On the Empress’s death in 1796, the Prin- 
ecss lost her offices, and lived in retirement till her death, at 
Moscow, ifilh January 1810. Besides composing several come¬ 
dies and other woiks in Russian, she actively assisted in the 
publication of llie Dictionary of the Russian Academy. See 
Memoirs of the PtincesS />., Lady of Honour to Cnthaiine II., 
by Mis Bradford (2 vols. l>ond. i860). 

Das'yure, in natuial history, a group of carnivorous mar¬ 
supials forming the family Dasyiirida. They are now con¬ 
fined to Tasmania, though their fossil remains have been found 
on the mainland of Australia. 'J'hey differ from the opossum 
(Phalaiigisla) in their dentition, in their feet being formed for 
tericstrial progression, and iti the tail being clothed with hair, 
and not prehensile. Jiasrurus ursinus, the typical species, is 18 
inches long, without the tail, and covered with coarse black hair. 
From its intensely savage disposition it is colonially termed the 
'J'asmanian devil. It is nocturnal, and preys uj'on the smaller 
marsupials, but in a l.aiger degree uiion sheep, on which account 
it is rapidly being exterminated, and is now confined to the 
less accessible jiaits of the island. The Tasmanian wolf or 
tiger (Thylacinus cynoeephalus) is a larger species of D., and 
resembles D. ursinus in its character and habits. » 

Date (Fr. date, Lai. datum, ‘what is given'). To preserve 
an exact record of a succession of events, some fixed point of time 
or epoch must be assumed as the basis of the reckoning. In 
Scripture, lime is measured by generations, or by the rejgns of 
kings. Some Greek historians icckoned by the ephoi^ and 
kings of Sparta, or by the archives of Athens. Three genera¬ 
tions are usually held equivalent to too years. Newton counts 
the average of a reign or succession at twenty years. Before the 
invention of letters, the preservation of an exact record of the events 
which mark the lapse of time must have been impossible ; to do 
so even now is difficult. The t.’hiistian era is universally em¬ 
ployed in Cliri-stian countiie.s. It begiins on 1st Januaiy in the 
fourth year of the 194th Olympiad, and in the 7S3d from the 
legendary foundation of Rome. The Mohammedan era, called 
the Hegira (q. v.), begins with the flight of Mohammed, A.l>. 
622. A knowledge of the epochs at which the world has been 
held to begin in different countries and ages is indi.spensable to 
the student of history. For example, the EnglishsRevolution, 
known as the Revolution of 1688, would have been the Revo¬ 
lution of 1689 h.id the year then begun on 1st January; the 
event having taken place in February of the year which would 
have been 1689 but for the fact that then the year began with 
25th March. There was but one calendar in use in Europe, 
until Tope Gregory introduced t)je ‘ Giegorian Calendar’ in 1582. 
It rectified an accumulation of error by striking ten days—5tn to 
15th October—out of the year 1582, The new .style was at once 
generally adopted in Roman Catholic countries, but the ‘old 
style,' or Julian Calendar, remained in use for a long time in Pro- 
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tfistant countries; it is still fi'llowcd in Russia nnd Greece, and in 
many Eastern countries. In Great Rritain, the alteration of the 
sljlc was long succc.ssfully opposed by popular prejudice ; but in 
1751 an Act of Parliament was passed for the adoption of the new 
style in public and legal tiansactions. The difference of the two 
styles, which was then eleven days, was removed by ordering the 
d.iy lollowing 2d September 1752 to l)e counted the I4lh Septem¬ 
ber. At the same time the first day of the legal year was ch.inged 
from 25th Apuil in England to fst January. In .Scotl.and, by 
an Act of the Scotch Pru-y Council of the year lOcxj was 

appointed to begin on tlie 1st January ; 25th March having been 
pieviously held a.s the first day of the ymir in .Scotland. The 
following are v.'dnnble works on the subject of dates— /.’.-hi 
Ue I'rnfifr Us L>,ius. compiled by the llcncdictines (1783-1820, 
new ed. 18/8-44); Phiyjait's ChronoU^^v Ju'mr's C/t>on- 

oUty (new cd. i)y Sir 11 . I'.Ilis, 184.3, and by Mr Kosse in 185O) ; 
'J'he O.xford Chronolt'yunl 'J'nhUs (183S); Sir Harris IVicolas’ 
Chimiol'^gy L'f Hidi'ry Xwcw cd, 1852); Ji,ilfs' Ch), noloyy (1830) ; 
II. Eyncs Clinti>n’s F,>Ui JUl!f>n,'t cl A'cmam (l824-So). 

Dates were alfixeil to grants and assignments by iS I'idward I., 
I2()0. Jiefore ibis time it was usual .at least to pass lands with¬ 
out dating the deed of conveyance (Lewes), biumerons instru¬ 
ments of assignments enrolled among our early leiords e-lab- 
lish this fart (llaidie). See Chronology, Calk.ndak, Ylak, 
Month, Day, Cyci.i;. 

Date Palin (P/urniji), a genus- of iialms, of which about a 
dozen spci ics aie known, all, witli the exrcpition of two found 
in South-Easlein Afiiea, eon/nied to Norlherii Africa and tropi¬ 
cal Asia. Tlio D.-P. (j". dm/vh/crii) is largely grown over 
Mortliern Afiiea, and inoie spaiingly in Western Asia and 
•SoiUhem Europe. In some countries it is the chief food of tlie 
iiihabiMnt.s, us well as of lior-.es and oamels. 'I'he pool ron- 
stiuct huts of its leaves ; ropes and coarse clotli arc made of the 
fibre sunounding the b.ise ol the- leavrs ; the stalks me used for 
crates, baskets, brooms, .and sialking-stieks; houses aie built 
of the wood; the buds are eaten .as iiotheibs; an iiilo.xi- 

cating drink, 1; made fiom the s.ip, and the date .stones aie 
ground into (nod fui c.imel.^. r) 7 ,-vjZ/-;r, eotnmun over Indl.-l, 
is the ‘ wild d.ate,’ and by .siuiic is belicssd to be the parent of 
the cultivated one. ‘Toddy’ is ohtaini d from it by cutting off 
tlie young tlowcr-spike, and d.ile-sugar, much used m liidi.r, liy 
lioibiig this juice. It is said that 130,000,000 lbs. aie annually 
extracted fiom it 111 Indi.a, and that 220,000,000 lbs. is the annual 
<|lianlily of palm-sugar obtained. (q. v) is toddy ilis- 

lillcd. piludoui, a giegiitious Indian species, covers consider¬ 
able tracts. J’. acmilis, jaiiiiiloci, and sy.uosa are dwarf spe¬ 
cies, the first being found in llie damp valleys of tlie 1 limalaya.s, 
at 5000 leet clcv.atioii. I'loiii P. /,inniU>,i an inferior kind ot 
sago is exiracLcd. The name is deiived fiom the fir. ditlc, Gt. 
ditlc/yh'S, fiorn its snppnsei .1 resemblance to a finger. 

Date-Plum {Diospyros), a genus of Tteciduous trees of the 
Ebony order Khbcnctcea^. Above a hiindted species aie known, 
mostly n.itivc.s of Asia and tlie Maurilms, while alioiit a doroii 
me found in America, and Ihiee or four in Afric.a. Js'early 
all arc confined to the tropics ■ a few extending as f.ir N. as 
4.;''. Ebony (q. v.) and the vaiious kinds of svood known as 
ironwood arc the iirodiice of this genus. Otlieis are valued for 
their fruit. Tlie common D.-P., pishainin, Eiirojiean liitus, or 
dale of Prebuond (/>. Jctin), is a tree 20 to 40 feet in height, a 
native of the coasts of the Caspian, and now cultivated in the S. 
of Euiopc for its yellow, sweet, a.stiiiigenl fiuit, about the sire of 
a elieiry. It bears well in the S. of I’ritain. The jicrsimon 
(probalily a corrinitioii of/y.v/Wr/»rfH), or Virginian D.-P. (A>. /’;/•- 
ptniiiHti), attains a lieiglit of 50 or 60 feet, and produces wood 
hard and elastic, tliough liable to split. The fruit is astringent, but 
wlicn mellowed by frost is eatable. It is pounded and made into 
cakes with bran, from which, by adding yeast and water, a kind 
of liecr is brewed, or liy fermenting, a spirituous liquor. The 
bark is liitter, febrifugal, and h.vs been employed with success 
in infantile elioleia and dianho-a, 'lire Chiiit-'C D.-P., or KaA-i 
(A Kaki), is diied and cuied liy the Chinese to make sweetmeats, 
calltd hpues-cuijHcs in France. The fruit of D. decandra is sold 
in the markets of Cochin-CliiniR 

Datieca'ceoe, a small natural order of Dicotyledonous plant.s, 
contMimng four speeiJs and three genera -of herbs and treesj 
distiibiiled over N. America, Northern India, Siberia, the Ma¬ 



layan Islands, and the S.E. of Europe. Except the DaHsca 
cannabina of Crete, &c., the root of which is employed in Cash- 
mere as a yellow dye, the order has no economical qualities. 

Da'tive. See Declension. 

Datu'ra. See Thorn-Apple. 

Daubenton, Louis Jean Harie, a French naturalist, bom 
at Mont 15 ar, in burgundy, 29th May 1716. After a youth 
siK-nt in the study of theology and medicine, he was associated 
with lJuffon (whose sight was now failing) at the Jaidiii du Roi. 
D., who was made cur.itor and demonstrator in the Cabinet of 
Natural lii.story, did llie measurements, the dissections, the 
call Illations, in fact, the whole anatomical descrijition in tire 
part of tire Iliiloire NaUirclU relating to mammalia— i.e., the first 
fifteen volumes. A coolness tlien arose between the two friends, 
wluch was afterwards removed. D.’s laborious accuracy was 
a tisoful check on the brilliant generalisations of Iluffon. Re¬ 
sides arranging the large collections of the Ciiirinct, I), took up 
tlie subject of fossil rcmanis. lie wrote the general sulrjeet 
of luiluial history for the PneyeUp/Jie AMkodujuc, and com¬ 
municated, between 175.3-64, many papers on inineials to the 
Academy of Sciences. lie held cliairs of Natural History and 
lilineialogy under the Uevoliilion. He died 1st Januaiy 1800. 
He interested hiiiiself in rural economy, and the introduction to 
France of .Spanish sheep. His char.icter was very simple and 
modest, Imt liis scientific eminence is undisiiuleJ. See Cuvier, 
Notice sur lit I'lc et Us Ouwagts de D. (m tlie Mhnoires de 
I'institut, t, lii ). 

Dau'beny, Charles Giles Bridlo, M.D, F.B,.S., Pro- 

fcssoi of JniUuiy and (iheinistiy in Oxford I'mvcisity, is best 
known for his investigations into the clieimslry of volcanic action. 
Most of Ills woik.s relate to sucli iiheiiomcna, and tliose most 
woilhy of iiiciilion arc .-I iJesctiplion of Actii'C and p.xtmct Vvl- 
canoes (i.Sati), A Np/icc of the Thermal ispringi of N, America 
(1838), and A Sketch of the Ceologv of Pi. Ameriia (1838). Ilis 
l.c.tmes on A^t iculture (1841) and Climate (1862) are the most 
v.rliialdc of his other imi'lic.ations, I), died December 12, 1867. 

Dau'eus. See Carrot. 

Daum'ier, Henri, was born .at Marseilles in iSio. He has 
became known in France as a telling caric.aturist. Many of the 
ha|sj)iesl skciclies in C/ianraii 011 die jiolitical events and lead¬ 
ing 3iublic men of the lime liave liecu dite to liis fertile and play¬ 
ful genius. Among his (iioductions arc Let J'htlanthtopes du 
'Jour, fdylUs J’aiUmenlaitet, J.es Pons Pourgeois, I.es lieprhen- 
tints Keprisenli's, inspired by the Revolution of 1848, 

Daun, an old and ilhisfrioiis Austikan family, originally from 
the neighbourhood of Tiicr. The ancestral castle occupied a 
rock near lire little town of D., whence the family name. As 
rally as tlic llllr c. the Daun.s were conspicuous in jiolitical life. 
One branch of the family settled in Austria in the 17th c. Its 
most famous member was Leopold-Joaeph-Maria, Graf von 
D., Austrian field-mai-slial, who was born at Vienna, 24th Sep¬ 
tember 1705. In the war with the Turks {1737-39) and in the 
later war ol tire Austrian succession he greatly distinguUhcd him¬ 
self, and was made field raarslial for his services in the campaigns 
against the Frencli in the Nellierlands in 1746-48. I), reorga¬ 

nised the Military Academy at Vienna, and malcrially modified 
the Austrian military system. As imperial commanifer-in-chief 
in die war witli fi’iieflricli II., D. showed himself a truly great 
commander, triumphing over llie Prussians at Kollin, Hochkir- 
chen, &c., and compelling Fric-drich to raise the siege of Prague, 
Diesden, and Oimutic. Ultimately D. suffered defeats at Lcu- 
theii, Torjjau, Rurkersdorf, Reiclienbach, Ac. Carlyle {Fried¬ 
rich, vol. vi. p-i. 375) calls him ‘an honourable, imperturbable, 
eupeptic kind of man.’ D. died 5th February 1766. 

Dau'phin (Lat. Delphinus), formerly the title of the eldest 
.son of tlie King of France, but originally given in the I2th c. to 
Guigo, loid of Vienne in Daupliitic, and cunduued to succeeding 
Comics of Vienne. In 1349 the childless Humbert II. made 
Charles of Valois, grandson of Philipjie VI. of France, his heir, 
on eondltion tliat the hcir-ajiparcnt to the crown should bear the 
title of Dauphin de Vieunois. The title was abolished after the 
Revolution of 1830. 

Dau'phin^, formerly a province of France, comprising the 
present departments of Hautcs-AIpes, Isere, and DiAme. After 
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foming a part of the first Burgundian kirigdom, the monarchy 
of the Karolingg, and the second Burundian kingdom of Arles, 
it was in 103a bequeathed by Rudolf III. to the German Em¬ 
peror, and remained along with the rest of Burgundy in tlie 
closest union with the German Empire till 1349, when Humbert 
II,, the territorial lord, transferred the sovereignty to France. 
See HAurJiiN. 

Dauphin’s Orotwn, a circle of gold surrounded by eight 
fleurs-de-lis, and surmounted by four dolphins. 

Dauw, Feechi, or Burchell’s Zebra {Egmis ax Zebra Bur- 
ehellii), a species of Kquidie or llor^e.s, allied to lire true Zcbi.r 
(q, V.), and found iu S. Africa, particularly S. of the Oiangc 
River. Tlie stripes on tlie lioily arc not so black as tliosc of the 
zebra, and do not extcml all down tlie limbs as in the laltct, Imt 
are confined to llie bead, body, and upper portions of the legs. 
The L). cannot be thoroughly lamed or domesticated. 

D'Av'euant, Sir William, pod and dramatist, horn in 
1605 at (txfoid, whcie his fattier was an innkeeper, was educated 
at Lincoln College, and became p.ige to tlie Duchess of Rich¬ 
mond. Ills first play, Albi'i-iue, Am" ef the Joniluiids (1629), 
was followed by oilier diamas and masques. On Ben Joiisoii's 
death, in itjqS, D. became laureate. He lived a chequered file 
until the Restoration, which secured his fortunes ; and lie con¬ 
tinued to ni.anage the llic.atie and Miiie plays till his deall), ytli 
April 1OC8. U.'s nieiits as a poet liave iiecii somewhat over¬ 
looked. Ills epic, Coiidibiit, contains ingenious thinking 
hiqqiily expressed, and some of liii lyiics aie giacelul and 
spiriieil. .See Wood’s Athi'ti.e O.raiiiefnes, and M.iidmeiu and 
Loraii’seditioii of h.s /h'amutic (.qvoL. Kdiiib. 1872-74). 

— Dr. Chtirles D’A., son of the luti Lduiq, a writer on political 
economy, w.is born 111 1656 and died in 171.1. Among his 
«oiI:s (a selection of Mhich was published in 5 vols. 8vu liy 
'Whitwoith in I77i)aie^i Disrourse upon Grants aud A'emtnp- 
tious (1700), Ati Essay upon the Bataure of I’oitier, icc. 

Dav'enport, a city of Iowa, IT.S., on the right bank of the 
Mississippi, below the upiier rapids. It is built at the losit of a 
lilnff oppo.ile to ibak ishiiid City. The itviT is heie spanned 
by a i.iilroad briilge 1582 leet long, and 21 feel aliove high- 
water maik. D. has two colleges, one for males and another 
for females, fl<iHr and saw niilhs, biewcrics, fouiidiies, coaili, 
looniiolive, soap, ami candle woiKs, The place was settled in 
1836. Top. (1840)600, (1S50) 1848, (1S70) 20,038. 

Davenport, Rev. John, a distinguished Buritan divine, 
was born at Covcntiy, in England, 1598. lie was educated at 
Oxford, becanie iimiister of St Stephen's, Eondon, and weiif 
over .sea with the first [’uritaii settlers of New Haven, Coniiec li- 
cut, in 1638. He remained their minister lor Ihiily years, and 
died in Boston in 1670, 

Dav'entry (Celt. Dwy-avon-tree, ‘the town of the two 
rivers ’), also Daiutree (‘ the town of the Danes a municipal 
boiuugh in Northauiptoiishire, 13 miles W. of Northampton, 
between the rivers I.eam and Nen, and near tlieGr.aiid Junction 
Canal Whipmaking and shocm.akmg are the chief industries. 
Before the lime of railways it was a great thoroughfare (or tlie 
N.W. of England, and as many as eighly coaches passed through 
it daily. Pop. (1871) 4051. At Danes’ Hilt, half a mile ftoni 
the town, is one of the largest cnc.ampnients in England. In the 
neighbourhood is the battlefield of Naseby. 

Da'vld (lleb. ‘ the beloved ’), King of Israel, was the 
youngest .son of Jesse. He first appears on the scene when he 
was anointed king by Samuel (l .Sam. xvi.), and about the same 
time was sent for to sooOie King Saul (o. v.) by playing on the 
harp. Yet there is another account of liis first introduction to 
Saul in chap, xvii., apparently by aiiollier writer, wlio wa.s igno¬ 
rant of the events recorded in chap. xvi. According to the nar¬ 
rative, D. was admitted into the pabace, received Michal, Saul's 
daughter, to wife, and contracted ,a remaikalde friendship with 
Jonathan, his son ; but owing to the jealriusy and hatred of Saul, 
was soon obliged to flee. He fled fust to AoliLsli, King of Gath, 
and being discovered liy the Plnlistiues to be the slayer of Goliath, 
escaped their vengeance by feigninj; madness. Alter staying there 
about sixteen months (l .^am, xvii. 7), he betook ]iim,clf to the 
Cave of Adullam,* gathered a l>and of fiom 400 to 600 outcasts, 
and led the lye of a freebooter for above twenty years. (Samuel, 


who was alive at the lime of his flight, I Sam. xix. 18, died in 
the eighteenth year of Saul’s reign—Jos. Ant., vi. 13, g ; and 
Saul reigned forty years, Acts xiii. 2l—which gives at lc,ast twenty- 
two years.) On the death of Saul, 15 . became king of his own 
tribe of Judah (2 Sam. ti. 4), while the other tribes elected Ishbo- 
shelh, Saul’s son. Chiefly througli the influence of Abner, the 
general of I.shboshelh’s army, who deserted his master, and then 
by the assassination of that prince, D. became King of Israel 
seven years after. He fixed his capital at jebus, hitherto held 
by llic Canaanites, under the name ol Jerusalem (q. v.), where he 
reigiic-d till his death, thirty-three years after. Under D. the 
empire of the Israelites rose to the zenith of its power, being 
extended, by lire conquests of neighbouring tribes, from the Eu¬ 
phrates to the Mediterranean, anti liis rc-igii was ever afterwaids 
looked back to by Ins counliq'nten as the gulden age of the 
national history. D.’a complex cliaraetcr is the giondc.“.t in the 
Old Testament, tliough tliete me status on its gJ^ny. He lc.ives 
on us the impiession of a nature aglow with religious, poetic, and 
p.iliiotic cntbusia.sm; he was cap.ablc of the tendetest and most 
romantic sentiments, though inflexible, and at times even riuel, 
tu the exteutiou of lii.^ purposes. He eombined the cliivaliy of 
the heio-kiiig with the clear insight of the statesman and the 
i.rjit fervour of the poet, the pio)iliet, and the devotee. His 
lyrics hold the foieiuo.t ])lacc in devout hteratine. One cannot 
im.roine a time when they will cease to be an inspiration and i\ 
solace to Chiistciidom. '1 lie variety, bieadth, and depth of reli¬ 
gious expel leiiee whieh they Contain furnish the liesl rea.son for 
reg.iidmg D,rvid. with all his impcifcclions, as the truest and 
iiolilest type o( tdiri-l in < tld Testament history. In deep tiagic 
knowledge of the huionii hoail none of the H-liiew saints and 
sages come so ntai to the ‘ Man of Sorrow.s.’ The whole Chris¬ 
tian Chinch has practically .admitted this, for, next to the words 
of our Loid himself, it has always leckoiicd the * rsalins’ (q. v.) 
to he its most pieciotts heritage of .spiiitiial truth, bee Ewald’s 
Gesehichte des Volkes Israel (Eng. liansl. i86y). 

David r. (sometimes called St David, though never canon¬ 
ised), King of Scotland, was the thud son of Malcolm C’ati- 
moic by the English I'liiiress Margan t, sister of Eadgar yfithe- 
ling. 11 c was born about iciSo, and passed his youth at the 
Etigli!>h court, together with his .sister Eadgytli, wlio was mai- 
rifd to Henry I. of England. 15 .'s cldc.sl brother, Eadgar, who 
died m 1107, and was succeeded by his next biothcr, Alexander, 
separated the principality of .Strathilyde fiom the rc.-.l of the 
kingdom, ami conferred it on I)., and by hi-iiianiage in 1108 
wall Miitilil.a, heiress of Walllieol, Kail of Notlluinilu-ilanil, ho 
became Earl of Huntingdon, and was thus not only heir to the 
Scottish crown, Iml a poweifiil English noble. He now- became 
iiilimale with the Noiinaii kiiiejils of England, which in tlie 
.sequel iniweifully influenced the course of Scottish hesfirry; for 
having quelled an rmiirrc-clioii of the men of Moray, lie dealt 
witli the territory of the subjugated chief as a feuilal forfeiture, 
and portioned it out among Norman strarrgeis, wlio thus becanie 
crown vassals. In 1124 lie .succeeded his brother Alcxaivler on 
the ScoUish throne. In 1127, as Earl of Himtimrdon, he jjWore 
to Henry I. to support tlie right of Heiuy’s d.iiigliter Matilda 
to the English ciown, .and wlii-11 Stephen of Blois seized it, 1 ). 
invaded Engl.and, and took pos.p-sion of all the strongholds of 
the N. except Bambormigh. Sti-phen advanced to meet him 
with a formidable force, but an agiei-nienl wat made, by which 
David’s son Henry was invested with his English fiefs, and the 
claim to Northum’bciband left open. An insult to Henry at the 
linglUh couit induced D. to ravage the northern countie.s in 
1138} but being deserted by Bruce, Baliol, and other Norman 
liaions, his motley foiec of .Scots, I’ict-, Orcadians, Strathclyde 
Britons, Engli.sh of Eotliian, and Noriiians, was .signally de¬ 
feated at the famous ‘Battle <1! the Stanilaid,' neat Noitlialkrton. 
fn 1139 peace was cnnclmled at Durham, and Tdncc Henry 
made Earl of Northmnbei hind. Two years later I). invaded Eng¬ 
land in favour of bis mere, and n.airorvly esc.iped l>eing taken 
prisonci. 'Ihe rhise of his life, otheiwise tranquil, was sad¬ 
dened by the dtath of his son 1 lenry. 15 . died at Carlisle, 24th 
May 1153, and w.is huiicd at Diinfennlinc. !>., like all the 
tliildrcii of St Margaret, was dc-joted to the Church, lie began 
the csl-xlilishmciit of the Wshopric of Glasgow while he was yet 
I’riiicc of Stiathclyde. In his reign were founded or enlarged 
the bishoprics of fVmkeld Moray, Abcidecn, Ross, Caithness, 
Brechin, Dunblane, and Galloway; and to liie same time also 
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belong the religious houses of Holyrood, Melrose, Jedburgh, 
Kelso, IJiyburgTi, Newbatlle, and Kinloss. lie increased the 
number of royal burgh's, and granted many privileges and im- 
niiinilies to the burghers. Latin culture nrst found a home in 
Scotland under his munificent patronage, and to him may be as¬ 
cribed the decisive completion of that civilising policy, begun by 
his father, which saved Scotland from the rude rule of the Celt. 
See Eulogiitm Daz'iJis Ucctorum, by i?ithclred. Abbot of 
Rievnulx, printed in Pinkerton’s Vit^r Antniua Sattilomm Svti'a 
(Lond. 1709). 

David II. See Bruce. 

David, Jacques liouis, born .at Paiis, 31st August 1748, 
was trained to be an architect. lie learned painting in the 
studios of Boucher and Vien. In 1775 he gained the grand 
priie of Rome, in which city he spent the next five years, chiefly 
drawing from the antique. He then began to paint sub¬ 
jects chiefly classical; his ‘Horatio’ being his best before 
the Revolution. The Constituent Assembly and the National 
A.sseinbly (of which he was a member) commissioned pictuics 
from him for the nation, and he arianged the aitistic enccts in 
the fdies. His frieiidsliip for Robespiene caused Ids imprison¬ 
ment for a year in 1794. The minders of Marat and Pelletier 
weie commemorated by D. in two pictures. In 1799 his ‘ Rape of 
the S.ibines ’ w'as completed. Napoleon made D. his fiist painter, 
and sat for the famous portrait in winch he is ascending Mount 
Uenianl on horseback. His official pictures for the throne- 
loom at the Tuilciies were of inferior meiit. Banished by the law 
of l6lh lanuary 1816, and expelled from the Institute, D. went 
to Brussels, wheie he painted ' Mars Disarmed by Venus,’ 

‘ Cupdd and Psyche,’ &c., and where he died, aqlh December 
1825. See Miel’s Notice sur T L. DuTid (1834), and Delcifkue's 
Daztd et sen Heole — Pierre Jean D., bom at Angers, 

I2th March 1789, first came into notice about 1810, when he 
carried off the Ac.ademy piue by a b.as-relief of ‘Kpammondas.’ 
After studying at Rome, he established his reputation as a sculptor 
by the statue of the ‘Grand Conde’ for Versailles. In 1S26 he 
became Professor at the .School of Painting, and m 1S31 com¬ 
menced the sculptures of the Pantheon. He sat in the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly of 1848, .md was b.inished temporarily in 1851. 
He died 5lh J.amiary 1S56. Among his b.as-rcliefs maybe men¬ 
tioned tlie ‘^^arches Militaires' for the Hotel dc Villc, Pans; 
among colossal med.illioiis, ‘ Casimer Finer’ and ‘G. St Hil- 
aiie; among busts, ‘Washington,’ ‘Bcraiigei’ ‘ Bentham,’ 
‘Humboldt,’ ‘Gdthe,’ ‘Rossini;’ among statues, ‘Cuvier,’ ‘Jean 
Bart,’ and ‘Talma ;’ the tombs of Generals Foy and .St Cyr at 
Pire la Chaise, and the monument to Botzaiis at Missolonglii. — 
F 41 icio& D., a French musical comjioser, was bom Maich 
8, iSio, at Cadenet, V'aucluse. He was educated among the 
Jesuits at Aix, where he became a chorister, and in 1830 was 
admitted to the Conservaloiie, Paris, having shown his composi¬ 
tions to Cherubini, who svas then diicctor of that institution. D. 
.advanced rapidly in his mu.skal studies; but in 1S31 quitted the 
Consel valoire, and joined the .Suint-Simonians, for whom he com¬ 
posed several hymns. On the breaking up of that fraternity D. 
travelled to the Fast, and on returning to Pans in 1S35, published 
unsuccessfully MEodies Onenlalcs, winch he had composed during 
his travels. His succeeding woi ks, such as Le Pirate and f,ts Hir- 
ondelles, attracted slight notice; hut in 1844 his Ode-symphonie, 
Visett, had a brilliant icceiition, and spread his lame tlirough 
Europe. Later he composed Chridophe (1847); J.'Eden 

(1848); /,« Petkdn Bt}ii/,-a comicopeia {1S51) ; JPercnlanenm, 
an opera (1859); and LalUi Kookh, a comic opera (1S62). In 
1869 he was made librarian to the Pans Conservatoire de 
hfusique. He died 29th August 1876. 

David, a prosperous town on the left bank of a iiver of the 
same name'lii Panama, United States of Colombia, on the fion- 
lier of Costa Rica, with a pop. of upwards of 5000, and exports 
of rice, coffee, hides, and gold-dust. 

David, St, or Dewi, the patron saint of Wale.s, was born about 
the end of the 5th c., and, according to Giraldus Cambrensis, 
was the reputed uncle of King Aithur. He succeeded Dubiicius 
as Archbisnop of Caerleon, the head of the Welsh Church, but 
to avoid the inroads of the English, transferred the .see to 
Menevia, thence called St David's (q. v.), „D. founded several 
churches in Wales, strongly combated Pelagianism, and was i 



famous for sanctity and eloquence. Many miracles are recorded 
of him, as of the ground rising beneath him while he was preach¬ 
ing, and of a spring at St David’s gushing forth in response to 
his prayer. He died about 600. Many Welsh churches were 
dedicated to him. See llistoria S, Uavidis by Giraldus Cara- 
brensis. 

David’s, St (the British Mynyw and Roman Menevia), a very 
old episcopal city, Pembrokeshire, Wales, near the rugged pro¬ 
montory of St David’s Head, the westmost point in Wales. About 
519, St David, the patron saint of Wales, transferred the metro¬ 
politan see from Caerleon to St D.aviJ’s, which during the middle 
ages was an important city, from the numerous pilgrims attracted 
to it by the sanctity of the shrine, and the rich offerings brought 
by them. It is now only an insignificant village, with a pop. 
in 1871 of 2 ISS- i’l’® cathedral, the bishop’s palace, St Maiy's 
College, and some ruins, occupy a space surrounded by a lofty 
embattled wall more than three-fourths of a mile in circuit. The 
c.athedral, founded in 1180, is cniciforni, and generally in the 
Transition Norman, though Early English and later styles occur 
in portions. It cont.ains the tomb of the Earl of Richmond, 
father of Henry VII., and monuments of Giraldus Cambreti-.is, 
Anselm, and other early bishops. Not the least distinguished of 
its many eminent bishops was the late Connop Thirlwall, the 
historian of Greece. .See the History of the Cathedral of St D, 
by F. I'reeman and Basil Jones. 

Da'vies, Sir Jobn, son of a I.awyer at Weslbury, Wiltshire, 
was born in 1570. He studied at Oxford, .uid was called to the 
bar in 1595. Next jear he published a poem on dancing, called 
Orihedra. In 1598 his irregularities led to his expulsion from 
the Middle Temple, when he went to Oxfoid, and wiote his chief 
poem, Nosce Teipsum, treating of the iminort.ality of the soul. In 
the reign of James 1 , D. filled the highe.st legal offices in Iiclanil, 
and in 1613 w.as Speaker of the Irish House of Coniiiions. He 
sat in the English Parliament in 1620, and died December 7, 
1626. D.’s legal and political works, of whicli the chief is A 
Dficovery of the True Causes zvhy Belaud has never betn Subdued 
until the Jiefinninp of this Petgn, are of high value, but his poems 
more markedly display his ability. His veise is harmonious, the 
language choice, and the thought just and often philosophic. 

Dav'ila, Enrico Caterino, bom near Padn.a, 30lh October 
1576, belonged to a family driven fioni Cypius by the Turks. 
Catherine of Medici was his godmother. After the death of 
Henri III. and the capitulation of Paris, D. served five years 
uiulcr the banner of Henri IV. 1 fc then occupied a high mili¬ 
tary and civil post at Venice. D. was assassinated in 1O31. 
The best edition of his Historta delle Guerre Ctvtli de Francia is 
th.at of Milan (6 vols, 1807). There is a French tianslation from 
the Italian by Mallet de Croslcy (1757). Although biassed in 
favour of his goilmothcr, D. gives an elegant and tiuthful ac¬ 
count of the period (1559-98). He stands below Machiavel and 
Guicciardini, but above Sarpi and Bentivoglio. 

Da Vin'ei, Leonardo, the chief of the Florentine painters, 
and, according to llall.atn, ‘ the first name of the 15th c,’ was 
the illegitimate son of Piero Autonib, a notary, and was bom in 
the Val d’Anio in 1452. Noted from early youth for his beauty 
and artistic promise, lie was trained by Verocchio, then the 
greatest artist in I'loreiicc, whom he soon surpassed in painting; 
ami, moreover, devoted himself to sculpture, poetry, music, 
architcctiiie, and mechanics. In 1483 he visited Milan, where 
he became designer of pageants for Ludovico Sforra, and painted 
his ‘ Last Supper ’ in the lefectory of a Dominican church. Tliis 
fresco, finished in 1497, is now only faintly visible. In 1498 
the French took Milan, and D. returned in poverty to Florence. 
Henceforth his life was one of wandering. To the years 
1498-1502, his most actively creative period, belong the works 
‘La Giaconda,'—the ‘Vierge aux Rochers’ of the Louvre,— 
his masteipiece, and the ‘Battle of the Standard,* produced in 
comiietUion with M ichacl Angelo, Raphael watching both artists 
as they worked. In 1514 D. revisited Rome, where, though a 
•supreme political indifferentist, he was suspected of French sym¬ 
pathies by the anti-Gallican party, and accordingly turned to 
France aj the invitation of Francis I., who gave him theCh&teau 
dc Clou in the valley of the Masse, where he died. May 2, 1519. 
There is an indefinable charm and mystery in his life and works; 
his genius is enigmatic! as well as versatile and fascinating. 
He often trifled with his superb powers, losing himself in strange 
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fancies and intricate designs. He was the leader of the return 
to nature in the painting of the 15th c. (see Renaissa.nck), and 
fixed for ages the pictorial type of the Saviour. His paintings 
are marked by fondness for bizarre effects, by patient refined exe¬ 
cution, by the subtle exotic beauty of his female faces, the 
modelling of which is said to be unequalled. Ills favourite sub¬ 
jects are moving waters and faces with a perplexing smile, f). 
undertook various architectural and engineering labours, led the 
water of the Adda to Milan, made a navigable canal 200 miles 
long, and planned vast schemes, such as the peiforating of moun¬ 
tains and laising of great buildings. 1 le carefully studied plants, 
crystals, and the stars, and anticipated many recent discoveries 
and inventions. His thirteen books of MS.S.—written from right 
to left—are still unedited. See Vasari’s Lt Vttf de fin teal- 
Itnii PittoH, ScuUori e Architette, tlie first edition of 1550, and 
also the new edition, Florence 1846 -57, in which the history 
of D. is modified; Arsine Houssaye’s Hisloirt dt IJonard da 
Vinci (Par. 1867), an admirable book, the chief authority on 
D.; and Pater’s Studies in the History of the Renaissance (Lond. 
Macmillan, 1S73). 


DaVia, Jefferson, the leader of the greatest civil war of 
modern times, was boni in Kentucky, June 3, 1808. lie 
graduated at West Point Military Academy in 1828, and seived 
in the Black Ilaivk War, 1831-32. 13 . became a cotton-planter 

and a keen advocate of that interest, entering the aiena of Con¬ 
gress in 1845 as a 'Democrat.’ He fought with distinction in 
the Mexican war, entcied the lb S. Senate 111 1847, and became 
Secretary of War under Piesidcnt I’lercc (1853-57). D. had 
long championed state rights and slavelioldiiig interests, and at 
length led on the secession of 1861. lie was chosen Piesidcnt 
of the Confedeiale States for six years. After tlie collajise of 
the South he was taken prisoner at Irwinville, Georgia, May lo, 
1865, and detained in Fortress Monroe ftw two years, but was 
included in the amnesty of 1868. D. now follows business pur¬ 
suits, eschewing politics, and is engaged (1876) on a history of 
the w'ar ia which he played so conspicuous a pait. 

l>avis, Joh.n, a celebrated navigator of the latter part of the 
l6th c., was boin in the parish of Strake-Gabiiel, near Dart¬ 
mouth, Devonshire. He made three voyages between 1585 and 
158S in scaich of the N.W. Passage, discovering, in the first, 
the straits which bear bis name. He subsequently .accompanied 
Cavpiidish to the South Se.a, made five voyages to the b ast Indies, 
in the last of which he was killed, December 29, 1605, by 
piiates off the coast of Malacca. 1 ). invented a quadrant, which 
was subsequently superseded by Hadley’s, and was tlic author of 
The IVorld's Ifydrographnal Dacriftion ami The Seaman's 
Secrets (both 1595). Ail account of his discoveiies is given in 
tlakluyl’s Voyag-ei and in Harris’s Collection of Voyages, 

Davis, Sir Jolm Francis, born in London, 1705, went to 
China in the suite of Lord Amherst, 1816, joint commissioner 
with Lord Napier in 1834 in arranging affuiis with China, and 
Britisli plenipotentiary to China, and governor and commander- 
in-chief of Hong-Kong, 1843 48. He was created baronet, 
1845, and K.C.ii., 1854. D. is one of the most authoritative 
writers on China, its people, and its recent history. Ills chief 
works are Chinese Novels TtanslaUd (Lond 1822) ; Chinese 
Aforal Maxims (Macao, 1823) j The Chinese, a General De¬ 
scription of the Empire and Us Inhabitants (Lond. 1S36-57); 
China dining the IVar and since the Peace (Lond, 1852); Chinese 
Miseellanies (1865). 


had great learning and clearness of judgment. His Discourses 
were published in 1812. 

Da'vit, on shipboard, a sort of crane, with a curved arm pro¬ 
jecting outwards, placer! in pairs at the sides and stem of a 
ves.sel to facilitate the raising and lowering of boats, and on 
which the bo.ats are slung ready for any emergency. A ^toul 
beam of timber, fitted to the fore channel, for hoisting the 
anclior to tlie ton of tlie bow without injury to the ship's sides 
from the flukes of the anclior, receives tlie same name. 

Davout' (commonly, but iii.accurately, written Davoust), 
IiOuia Nicolas, a celebrated French marshal and lieutenant of 
Napoleon, w.isbdiii of a noble family at Annoux, in the old pro¬ 
vince of Burgundy, loth May J770. Hcstudie<t at the military 
school of Brietme at the same time as Bonaparte, and entered the 
army in 1785. D. distinguished him.st-lf on numerous occasions, 
accompanied Bonapaiteto the East, and contributt^ greatly to the 
victory of Aboukir (1799I. In the Napoleonic camp.-iigns (from 
1805 . to 1809), including the battles of Jena, Austcilitz, and 
Wagram, he yilayed a most brilliant part, being rewarded with the 
titles of Duke of Auersladi and Pi nice of Eckinuhl. Appointed 
Governor of Poland, he obtained an evil reputation by the liarsh- 
ness of bis military despotism and by Ins personal rapacity. In 
the Russian campaign he gallantly supported his chief, and after 
the retreat from Moscow became Governor of the llansu Towns, 
which office he held till the restoration of the Bourbons. After 
Bonaparte’s letuni from Elba, D. was his War Minister, and com¬ 
manded the army which capitulated under the walls of Pan*. 
He was made a peer of Fiance in 1819, and die<l June 1, 1823. 

Da'vy, Sir Humphrey, a celebrated chemist, w.-is born at 
Pen/anre, Gornwall, December 17, 1778. After a preliminary 
education he was apprenticed to a surgeon and npolhccary in 
his native town in 17OS, occupying his leisure time with the 
study of science, mental and physical. His first published expe¬ 
riments, upon the decomposition of carbonic acid by plants, 
appeared in the Contributions to Physical and Medical Kneno- 
ledge. Principally from the IVest of England, edited by Dr Bed- 
does, who in 179.S made D. the superintendent of his Pneumatic 
Institute, then recently established at Clifton. Here he made 
his famous experiments in the resj^iration of nitrous oxide, nitric 
ovule, marsh gas, and carbonic acid, which, comniiiiiiiated to 
the Royal .Society, obl.imcd for him a great reputation as a 
chemist, and nn appointment in 1801 as lecturer of chemistry 
in the Royal Institution .it London. In 1806 his liakerian 
lecture, On Some Chemical Agencies of Electricity, gave the lesults 
of his experiments in what is now known ns electiolysis, and the 
following year witnessed the decomposition of the so-callcd fixed 
alkalies, and the discovery of the substances constituting their 
bases. In 180S D. dcmoiistiatcd that what Beithollet ha^ sup- 
po-icd to be a compound of oxygen and iiiuri.atic acid was in 
reality a simple substance, which he called chlorine : and at 
the same time ovci threw Lavoisier's theory of acids, which was 
in general acceptance among the chemists of that day. In 1814 
he also discovered and experimented u]xin iodine, a substance 
resembling chlorine in many of its )iropt'rlics. It. vvas knighted 
m 1812, and received a barctictcy in 1S18, while he vias making 
his second tour on the t'ontineiit. In 1815 his attention was 
directed to the subject of mine explosions, and he vvas thus led 
to the invention of his Safety Lamp (q. y.), an invention which 
alone would entitle him to a high jiosiiioh among British men of 
science. In 1820 he succeeded Sir Joseph Banks as President 
of the Royal Society, but resigned in 1827, in consequonce of fail¬ 
ing health. A visit to Italy did not restore him ; and he died 
at Geneva, May 29, 1829, his death being no doubt hastened 
by his early expeiiments on gases. His collected woiks (9 vols. 
1839-40) were edited by his brother, Dr John D., who also pub- 
M&^ech Eragmenlary Remains (\.on<X. 185S). His last work was 
entitled Consolations in Travel, or the Last Days of a Philosopher. 
See Life of Sir If. D., by J. A. Paris {2 vols. Loud. 1831). 

Dawall’a (//vfpfhthai/nusdasvalla), aTelcostean fish belong¬ 
ing to the family of the Siliiiida or Sheat-Fishes. It occurs in the 
rivers of Guiana, and avciages about two feet in length. The snout 
is elongated, and the teeth are numerous and of niinutc size. No 
scales exist. Its flesh is highly e^Ieemed for its nutritious quali¬ 
ties and delicacy. 

Dawk, or Dfik, iiterally the mail-post, but applied to an 
Indian mode of tiavelling in palanquins carried from station to 

^41 


Davie Strait, discovered by John Davis (q. v.) in 1585, is 
the southern half of that great inlet of the Atlantic winning N. 
between Greenland on the E. and Baffin’s Land on the W. It 
is in lat. Co" to 70“ N., and it varies in width from 160 to over 
300 miles. It is the gate from the Atlantic tq Baffin's B.iy, Smith, 
and Lancaster Sounds, &c., and though its western shores are 
hampered with heavy ice throughout almost the whole year, it 
is freely navigated (along the Grceiihind coast) by fleets of 
wlialers during the summer months. 

Da'viaon, John, the author of the well-known Discourses on 
Prophecy, was born at Morpeth, 28th May 1777, and educated 
at Oxford, where, between l8lo and 1817, he was tutor of his 
college (Oriel), pub|jc examiner, and preacher at Whitehall. In 
1826 he was made prebendary of Worcester, and shortly after 
rector of Uptan-upon-Severn, He died 6lh May 1834. D. 

^o>—------ 
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ttatinn by rdayi of men, usually consisting of eleven, the stations 
l)cing from 9 to 11 miles apait. Thore are now Government post- 
waggnns, or the hotse-I)., seated for four and serving as a bed 
for two. 

Daw'ley Mag'ntt, a town in Shropshire, 3i miles S.E. of 
Wellington, with blast-furnaces, bar-iron mills, collieries, lime 
and (lie works. I‘op. of town and parish (1871), 11,254. 

Sawlish, a village on the .S. coast of Devonshire, and a 
st.ition on the .South Devon R.ailway. It was formerly an insigni¬ 
ficant fishing hamlet, but from its beautiful situ.ttion in a valley 
between the mouths of the 'I'cign and the Exe has now be¬ 
come a favouiite w'alcriiu;-place. Pop. {1871) 3f)22. 

Daw'eon, John 'William, hZi.H., naturalist, was bom at 
Pictou, Nova .Scotia, in October 1S20. After studying for some 
yeais at ICdinbuigh Univr-isity, he returned home, and h.is since 
wholly devoted himself to the study of natural science. He has 
greatly increased our knowledge ot the palaeontology of Canada, 
and is the discoverer of the oldest known form of organic life, 
the /car-jon CatntJfns^, which liclongs tothc 1 aurenti.an formations. 
I), is Vice-Chancellor of the M'Hill University at Montreal, and a 
meinbci of m.my scienlilic societies of Euiopc and America. 
Among his [inncijial works aie his Arc/hiiii, or StHiites of tho 
Cosmogony and j\',itur.il y of the Ilthesu Scnftures (185.S). 

his Aeaihan Geology (2d cd. iStiS), and, most imporUnt of all, 
his Da'onuin ami Carhonijirous hlora of Kastern N. Amcii,a 
(2 vols.), published by the Geological Survey of Canada. Ills 
latest works are Fhe .Story of the liasth and Man (1S72), in 
winch he combats D.T.rwixi’s views on the origin of man, and his 
Dawn of l.ijt (1875). 

Dax (the Aqu,r eXugustw TarheUieiC of the Romans), a town in 
the dep.irtment of l.andes, France, on the lelt bank of the Adour, 
20 miles N.E. of Hayonne, witli manulartiiies of pottery and 
llipicurs, and a trade in wine, corn, timber, hams, honey, wax, 
itc. Us hot saline springs, with a temper.ilmc of 158" kahr. .at 
their souicc, are clhcacious in rlicumalic conipl,lints. Poi). 
(1S72) 7 ^S“- '^be name D., formerly Ar./s, is a corruption of 
Ai/m/'. 

Day (Did Fiig. da-c, Ger. 7 bn, allied to I.at. dies and di-oum, 
fiom a S.'insk. root, </;?', ‘to shine’), commonly denote.s the time 
liming which the sun is above the hori/on, being thus opjiosed to 
night; but tlie term is also applied, in .astronomy, to one com- 
pkle rotation of the c.aith, taken with leftrcnce to some celestial 
body. Thus the std-'cal D. is llie lime which elapses between 
two successive culmin.alionsof the same st.ar; .and from ihee.ailiest 
historic period this interval of time has nut appiceiably altered. 
Its consistency recommends it to the astronomer, wdio divides 
it into twenty-four sidereal hoiiis, ami tliese ag.am into minutes 
and seconds. The solar J). is smidaTly measurLd by means of 
the .sun; but owing to the oibital motion of tlie earth giving 
rise to the apparent motion of the sun among the stars, it is 
longer than the sidereal D. This difference is never twice sue- 
ccs,sively the same, a circumstance wlilch arises from two causes, 
vi/., tlie v.iiying velocity of the eailh in its oihit, and the ob- 
biiuity of the ecliptic. The <1?;/or mean solar D. is tlie sol.ir 
D. which would be given by the eaith moving with its mt-an 
velocity in a circular oibit and making 3652125 revolutions 
in one Gregoii.an year. This mode in.akes the days ail the 
same length, ami the noon of the civil D. sometimes jirecedes, 
sometimes follows, the true solar noon. Most modern nations 
place the beginning .and end of the D. at midnight—an arran¬ 
gement soinewh.it inconvinicnt to the .astionomer, whose ob¬ 
servations thus fieipieiitly extend over a time embracing parts 
of two d.ays. 

Day, in law, i.s twenty-four hours, beginning at niidniglit. 
Most Euaapean nations reckon so. 2\ll the days of the week ex¬ 
cept Sunday, or last-days appointed by Governiricnt, are c.dled 
lawful days. No legal execution against person or property 
can be done except on a l.iwful 1). lint ciiminal warrants, or, 
in some circumstances, wan nuts for .iiipichciidlng a delitor, 
may be granted and executed on any D. Under statutes, 
various acts and contracts aie.remlered illegal if done or entered 
into on .Sunday. See Lord’.s Day Acts, Sabbath, Puui-tc- 
llotlbKS. 

Day, Thomas, a pamphleteer and takt-wiiter, and a man of 
very whimsical character, was boin in ijondim, 22d June 1748} i 



studied at Oxford, and afterwards entered the Middle Temple. 
He sympathised with the Ameiicans in the war of independence, 
and was an advocate for the abolition of the slave trade and for 
parliamentary reform. But he is remembered now only for his 
.Sandford and Merton (1783-89) and History of IMtle He 

died 28th .September 1789. An interesting and amusing sketch 
of D.’s charartcr and ludicrous mishaps in search of a model 
wile is to be found in the Saturday Kes'iew of May 13, 1S76. 

Day-Fly (Ephemera), a genus of insects belonging to the order 
A’europteia (q. v.), and not to the order Diplera, or that includ¬ 
ing the common flies. See Epiiemeka. 

Day-Lily ( Hemerocallis), a genus of Liliaceous plants, of the 
.species cultivated in our gardens. //. jUiva (of Hungary, France, 
Sibeii.-i, and Cliina), and //. fuha, a native of the Levant and 
F'lnnce, bi>th fibrous-rooted ]ieremii.ils, produce abundant foliage 
which is e.agerly eaten by cattle, 

Daylesford, a town in the colony of Victoria, 78 miles 
N.W. of Melbourne. It is the centre of an impoitant gold¬ 
mining disiiict; ihe form in which mining opei.alion$ are now 
chiefly carried on being quait2-crushing. Pop. 5700; of the 
district, 19,000. 

Days in Bank are, in England, ceitain days in term when 
writs aie retuniahle, or when the p.iity shall appear m comt 
upon llie writ served. They arc so called in contradistinction 
to days at Nisi Prius when tiial by jury took place. 

Days of Grace are the three additional days formerly 
allowed by cusloiii, and now by the law of the United Kingdom, 
for payment of a P.ill of Excliarige (q. v.) which has come to 
maturity. If the hiid day fall on a .Sunday, the bill is }iayable 
the d.ay befoie. If it fall on a bank holnl.iy, it is jiay.able tlie day 
after. The miinlier of D. of G. allowed for payment of a bill ill 
different count!ics varies. 

Day'ton, a flounshing city in the S.W. of Oliio, at the coiiflu- 
enre ol the Mail and Gieal Miami rivers. Its stieets are well 
I.iiil out and adoined with many fine lesidences and public 
buildings; among otheis, the marble courthouse, .after the P.ir- 
thenoii. ft has flour, saw, oil, p.aper, and colton mills, breweries, 
(.irming implements, and railioad cars. Tlie prosperity of D. 
Iiail its origin in the Miami Canal, connecting the city with Lake 
Llie (1829). Pop. (1870) 30,473. 

Days'man, an umpire. The word occuisoncc in the autho¬ 
rised version of the .Sciipturcs, in Job ix. 33 —‘ Neither is theie 
any D. betwixt us, tliat might lay his hand upon us both.’ It 
occurs also in .Spenser in a similar sense. The word so traiis- 
laleil in Job conics from a root meaning ‘ to rebuke.’ Tlrtf 
oiigin of the Engli-h word is found in the old meaning of Day 
— tlie d.ay, i.e., of settling a cause judicially. 

D'Aza'ra, Don Felix, a Spanish naturalist and traveller, 
born at Baibunales, Aragon, l8th May 1746. After obtaining 
the rank of bi igadier-gencral in the Spanish army, he wa.s .sent 
to S. America, as one of the commissioncis to settle the boun- 
daiics of the Spanish .and Portuguese possessions there. He 
leinaiiicd in S. Ameiica for twenty yeats, devoting his leisure to 
the investigation of the natural history of the New World, and 
published, on his tclurn to Europe, Apuntamientos para la His- 
taria A'atural de los Paiaras del Pasguay y Pio de la Plata, of 
which an English translation by W. Peicival Hunter was puli- 
lished at Edinburgh in 1838. D’A. died in Aragon in 1811.— 

' His brother, Don Josepn XTicholaa D’A. (1731-1804), was 
a distinguished diplomatist. 

Dea'con (Gr. diakonos, ‘ an attendant ’), a certain kind of 
minister in the Christian Church. It is generally assumed that 
'the institution of the oflicc is described in Acts vi., and that the 
duties of it in the Apostolic Church were entirely connected 
with temporal affairs. According to another view, the seven 
whose appointment is described in Acts vi. were merely .special 
commissioners to meet a special emergency, and a cla.ss of 
dc.acons or servants existed from the first in imitation of the con¬ 
stitution of the syn.agogue with its ministers (Luke iv. 20), or 
even as a necessity; which seems to be indicated by the 'young 
men ’ of Acts v. But the qualities of the D., almost equal to those 
required for a bishop described in I Tim. iii., indicate that he was 
more than a mere lay attendant. In the Post-Apostolic Church, 
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at any rate, deacons were r^arded as ministers of the same kind 
as the presbyters and bishops, though of an inferior kind; 
they were not called priests, but ministers or Levites. Before 
the institution of the inferior orders—readers, exorcists, &c.—the 
D, performed all the duties afterwards distributed to these. His 
duties were—(I) To take care of the sacred utensils; (2) to receive 
llic offerings of the people ; (3) to distribute to tlio people the 
elements at tlie Eucharist, alter tliese had been consocrate<l; 
(4) to direct the people in tlieir devotions; (5) sometimes to 
rc-ad the Gospel, and baptize j (6) to prcacli wlicii licensed by 
the bishop; ( 7 ) to be tlie Insfiop’s almoner, secietaiy, and 
sometimes his repicscnt.rtive, and geueially to be Ins eyes, ear., 
and right hand. Ills diess was tin. alb and stole, then the rolo- 
bium, and finally the dalmatic, fii modern Kplscop.al clmiclies 
the D. ranks as tlie lowest of llie tbiee sacred ordci., and acts 
.as the priest's assist.ant 111 divine scivicc, but has no indcpciidenl 
cure of souls. 

Dcaconest .—Wliellicr or not the inslilulion was as olil as that 
of the deacons, there existed veiy .soon in the primitive (.’liuidi 
a cla.ss of female servants n lio performed all those olfices to¬ 
wards the females of tlic congregation winch tlie deacons did 
for the men. According to llie primitive regulations, tliey had 
to lie svldows who liad home (-liildrcn, been once m.aviied, .and 
sixty years of age; later llicy were .allowed to be virgins, and 
only foity yeais ohl. The onler grailii.tlly died out in tiie 
Western Church from the 5lh e., Init was letaliicil in the (iicek 
till the I2lh. .Sec I’lngli.iin's luch-HJiltcal Antnjmttis. 

Deacon of a Trade. The pipsidcnt for tlie time of ccit.ain 
coipoiations in Seollaiul is so called. Iti-foie llie passing of the 
I’liiigh Reroriii Art, tlie deacons of the crofts weie or of/uio 
membeis of the town council iiiioyal burghs, and lepic.sentcd ihe 
trades. Hut by the Ai I .ibnvc mentioned it is pioviiUd that Ihe 
1*. sli.all no longer be a member of ilic tosvn council in virtue of 
bus olTicc, d'lie D.-Convener of the Tiades in I'.diiibuigh and 
Gl.isgow conlinue.s to be a ronstiliient mi.inbcr of the town 
council. Tlie D, is jircses of the incoiporation, and S’gns the 
record of its acts. 

Dead, a svord used ill nautie.rl plirases or names, and in gcnei al 
imlicating fixedness or |i.issivity ; ns JK-fyrs— immovable blork.s 
used for tighlening rigging; —wooden sliutteis used to 

replace glass windows in stormy weatlicr, Sic. 

Dead, Judgment of the. In ancient Kgyiil the belief 
Seems to ii ive been lliat immediately alter death tin- '.piiit of tlie 
departed w.is led liy tlie goddess of liiitli, M.a, befote tbsiiis, the 
judge of the dead. The foim of tiial is SMiibolised in tlie 
papyius rolls found .among the uiuminics. An ostiieli fealhei, 
as a .symliol of tmtli, is seen in one se.alc of a balance, and 
a vessel in form of a liuman licart in the otlicr. I'oily-two 
gods, each piesiiiing over a special sin, .a[)pear a. lodges, wliile 
a female hippojxit.amiis appe.ars as I'roseciitor. 'I lie scales aie 
watched by tlie gods Horns .and Anubis, the rcsnil m e.acli case 
being noted by 'i’hoth-Hermes, the justificr. Accoiding to Hio 
dories theie was a form of Imman liiat. If the result of tliis was 
unfavourable, funeral rites were withlicld. 

Dead Freight. A merchant who fielghts a nliule ship 
must pay the shipmastei for unoccupied space. This due is 
called the D. F. It is, sliictly spe.aking, a sum owing as damage 
for loss of freight; therefore, tlie shipmaster has no lien over the 
goods on boaid in security of liis claim, which can only lie made 
effectual by a personal action agaimsl the ficigliter. But lien may 
be constituted by stipulation in the cliarter-party. 

Deadly Night'shade. See Belladonna, 

Dead Kettle {/.aniium), a genus of Laliiatc plants. The 
white IJ. N. (A. ullmrn), tlie purple L). N. (Z. putpureuni), and 
L. ituisKm, ate all common British way.side and hedge weeds. 
'I'he two first are sometimes used a-s potlierljs in .Sweden. The 
n.amc is also applied to the allied genera Gafeopsis and Galeoh- 
Holon, some species of which (6'. tdrahit and 6'. versicolor, or 
hemp-nettle) share with the I). N. proper llie rejnitation of hav¬ 
ing stinging hairs, capable of causing great irritation, especially 
when the plant is drying, though they are os yet unknown to 
the botanist. 

Dead IKeckoniDg, in navigation, the calculation of a shin’s 
position relatively to the point from which she started, by a scries 


of consecutive observations of speed and direction independent 
of astronomical observations. .See Navigation. 

Deftd Sea, tfie Locus Asphaltiits of the Greeks, the Salt 
Sea, llie Sea of ihe Plain, and the Past Sea of Scripture, and the 
Pahr Lilt i‘ .Sea of Lot ’) of the Amfis, is situated in the S. W, of 
wliat was ancienily l’ale.stine, now comprised in llie vilayet of 
Syria. The name D. S. first occurs in Justin {Mare mortHiim) 
and I’aiisanius ( 7 'halaisa nehra). Tlie greatest lenglli of Hie 
lake is 46 miles, its greatest bieadth 10, and its area 290 s(j. 
miles. .Soundings of about 250 lalhoms li.ivc been taken in its 
northern part; but the soutlicin iiall is .sh.rllow, one-fouilh of its 
lenglli not excec<liiig 3 fallioms. At its iiorthein end it receives 
the Joidan, and sm,ill vaiialile streams enter it on each of the 
other Sides ; tml as it lias no outlet, ils suvlaec being 1312 feet 
lielow tlie level of itic Mediltri.aiie.in (and llieiefote ‘ the mo.st 
depiessed slmel of w.atcr in llic woiM’—Stanley), ils supeiflvious 
w.iter.- arc c.ariied off by cvapoi.Mion, wliieh ac|[nints in some 
me.asuie foi tlieir excessive salines.. 'I'hc avciage of nine expe- 
rimcnls, iniide at dilfeieiil times by eminent cliemisLs, shows a 
s|K(llie giavity of riSjb, tii.it of pine water being I'ooo. 'ihe 
w.ilcT is so ‘-.-iturafed with s.alt tliat it tan t.ake up only onc- 
tlevcnlh of its own weiglil, wliile that of the Atlantic e.an lake 
lip one-sixth. The d'')irC',sion oceitpicd by tlie D. S. is now 
]iioved to lie a voleanie creviec, and in the iinithern p.ait of the 
region voleanie foimalions arc found in considetablc number. 
It IS believed to be the .se.it of llio.c ‘ l.'itic.s of Ihe Plain’ llial 
wi 1C consumed by fire ; and in the middle ages credulous pll- 
glims Ijclicvcd that they roul'l catrli a gliinp.e of .Sodom and 
Gomorrah tinongli llie ileptlis o1 llic penal waleis. But tlie 
Siiipturid naimiLie foibicLs us to believe that the cataslioplic 
w’.is e.riised liy sul)mcr;,ioii. Tlie geology of llic district, no le.s 
'lli.an llie mimes Sodom aiul Bel.a (Zoai), sngge.ls an cailliniiake 
or a volcanic ciiiptioii. The limestcjiie rlifl. forming llie sales of 
tlie depres.ioii exhibit a rciit.arkable icgiilaiily nl height Ihrougli- 
out tlieii course, the western side having .an elevation of 1000 feet, 
and tile eastern ol 2000 Botli aic neatly destitute of vegetation, 
except wheie a spiiiig buists fiom the foot of the mountain, or 
vvluMc a perennial slieam fills the rill in the ]ireeipice with aea- 
ci.is. ’Ihe epithet Jleail was applied to tins sea fiom the lielicf 
tliat Its atniospbeie w.as iniiiiic,al to life; Imt there is nothing 
unlicalthy cither in the lake or its shores lieyoml what naturally 
arises fioin tlie excessive heat of the elimale ; and llie pirluiosque 
invllii that once eirtiilaled among (.'hrisli.ins have now tli... 
ai'piaicd from lileraluie. See .Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine 
(Lt'iid. 1S6O). 

Dead's Part is, in Scoll.nid, that part of a iii.an's movable 
(peisotial) estate which lie i. ciiUtlod to dispose of liy will. If 
lie IS survived Iiy nfillii.i wile not ilnldicn, the whole movable 
ctl.ite is 1 >. P. If be leave a widow and no cliiMicn, iJne-lialf 
goes to tlie widow as yus Pelitit (ip v.); it he leave a tliild or 
tliildicn, but no widow, one-balf goe.s to liie children a. Legitim 
(q V. ) ; and in citlici event llic other liall is O. P. If he leaves 
a widow and a child orchiMicn, the movable o.slale 13 erjiially 
tlivided into jus reliihr, legitim, and D. P. 'J’hese legal ciivi.sioiis 
may be altcied by iiiainagc-coiitiaet, 01 by lonum ations or Sis- 
cliaiges iiy the wife or cluhlren. 

Deaf and Dumb, The, 01, inoie correctly, Deaf-BCutea 
(Fr. Soia/Js-muets, (jcr. 7'aubs/ummeit), are tliose who suffer 
simultaneously from the want of llic powers ol speech and of 
healing. A populai fallacy regarding this afilielion is that it is 
twofold in its nature, im]dying imilfoimalion or incapacity in the 
spe.aking as well as in the heainig oigans, vvhorc.ns the power of 
articulation is iiiidevdoped in ihc deaf-mute, or, in other words, 
he is dumb meiely m consequence of his deafness. It will be 
obscived tli.it a peifeet ear is neccss.iiy in acquiring the power of 
expicssion, since tiie piimaiy means of so doing is by imitating 
Die sounds we licar utleied by others. If a person,*therefore, 
lie unable to hear fiom infancy, it is impossible for him to Icayn 
the con.stituent elements of oral iangilagc ; and if unaided, be must 
tcinain dumb even though )>ossc.sCtl of Die perfect organs of 
speech. 'J lius dumbness is the imenar.able accompanimi-nt of a 
congenital deafness. Also if a child lose the power of hearing 
before acquiring the faculty ok speech, it inevitably incurs 
dumbness. But when the dcafncs,s is accidental, and occure in 
an adult, it is not necessarily followed by a loss of utterance. The 
deaf man continues tj speak as before; but even in such a case, 



when the ear no longer performs Us controlling function, if great 
attention be not paid by others to the regulating of his voice, it 
rapidly changes character; he speaks in a lower tone, accentuates 
his words badly, and eventually becomes all but unintelligible. 
Congenital deafness most often, perhaps, results directly from 
deficient action of the auditory nerve, and is generally incurable. 
Tliat accruing from accident may l>e due to various causes; its 
curability depends on the nature of the cause, and the particular 
chaiacter ami extent of the injury. See Deafness. 

The sMishes bt-aiing on the subject of deaf-dumbness, now 
comparatively full and authentic, do not reach further back than 
the year 1850. Since that ye.%r various commissions have in- 
([uired into the causes of de.afncss, the localisation ol deaf-mutes, 
their social condition, education, &c. (See Reports on the Status 
of Diseases Social science also h.as been directing .attention to 
the possibility of reducing the extent of tlie evil by stricter coii- 
fiiiiiiity to liygienic <liscipliiie. It is iinpossilile indeed to say 
what share the good done in this w.ay may have liad already in 
bringing about the favouralilc st.nte of affairs to be noted in a 
rompari.son of the returns for 1851 with those for >871. The 
total number of the deaf-dumb in Itrit.ain, iiecoiding to the census 
of 1851, amounted to 17,300, or I in every 1590 ol a population 
of 27,511,801. The following are the numbers as given in the 
census of April 3, 1871 :— 

Fcmal-s. lVit.nl 

England, . . 6,262 5,250 11,518 

Scotland, . . *,432 652 2,6SS 

Ireland, . . 3,461 2,093 5.554 

In this year the population had increased to 31,845,379, while 
the actual number of deaf-mutes h.ad declined, ami the propor¬ 
tion had fallen to 1 in 1644. The total numlier of deaf-mutes 
in Europe is estimated (1875) 200,000, of winch Germany has, 

35,000, or t in every 1200 inhabitants ; France 22,000, ot I in 
1640. Taking as an average i in every 1.400 men, or 700 in 
every million, there is a gr.iml tot.sl of 7t»,ooo deaf-mutes in 
the world. Of these, the proportion of m.alcs to temales i.s as 4 to 
3, while only 3 out of every 10 li.ave receiveil instruction. 

The distiibution of deaf-mutes in England, as clearly shown 
by the rctuins, is not only disproportionate in the v.arious dis¬ 
tricts, blit is fixedly so, in a manner indicating a connection be¬ 
tween the prevalence of deafness and the jihysical character of a 
country. And on a closer examination of the statistical evidence, 
it is at once seen that deafness is decidedly more common in 
mountain regions than in level districts, in rural parts than in 
cities and industrial centres. It would also appear that one of 
the commoner causes of its pievalence is llie malaria arising from 
swamps or stagnant waters, or, indeed, any general impurity of 
Uie atmosphere. The elucidation of such facts as these is all- 
important, as showing that the evil is not .altogether inevitable, 
and as pointing out .a path for modern science and philanthropy. 

The vaiions institutions in Grc.at Jtritain and Iicland for the 
education of the deaf and dumb, witli tiie dates of thcii founda¬ 
tion and the number of their inmates, were as follows in 1871 .— 

oRnoI AND AMI WaI as .ScOILASD 


London, 1797, 

Hft^lcney, 1^51, 

. 250 Etlinbiirfsh, iSio. . • 


. 36 ' Donaldsntrs ifospttal, 1815, 

33 

Mnrfrate Cnnchi . 

. 58 , Glasgow, i8io, . , 

00 

BirTninghAin, tSxsi 

»o8 ’ Aberdeen, iSiy, . , , 

76 

Manchester} 1873, . • 

Liverpool, 1875, 

Exeter, 1897, . 

Doncaster, 1S99, 

. 138 Dundee, 1846, , 

. UX) 1 

r>5 1 ^ InnLANn. 

. X05 j Dublin— 

30 

Newcattle, 18^9, . 

. 77 Claremont, 1816, . • 

SO 

Brtghron, 7841, 

, 97 I St Mary’s. i84t’, « • 


Brisio), 1841, . 

33 ! St Joseph’s, 1846, , 

. 90 , Belfast, x83r, .... 


Bath, 1847, 

82 

Swansea. 1847, 

LUndatT) 1867^ . 

. 76 Strahane, 1846, 

• at ; 
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Including the above, there are in all some 300 institutions 
throughout Europe. There are too in Germany, 48 in France, 
30 in Italy, 20 in Austria, 12 in Switzerland, 10 m Belgium, 3 in 
the Netherlands, 4 in Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 2 in 
Russia, 15 in the United States, and 1 in the Dominion of 
Canada. 

The edueation of deaf-mutes is encompassed by inconceiv¬ 
able difficulties. Not only is the deaf-mute destitute of all ideas 
derived from or connected nvith sound, but he is deprived 
of the very means by which instruction is usually conveyed, 
and is entiiely ignorant of the power of words. To him the 
speaking voice is a nonentity. lie can fcnly hold converse by 
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means of a few imperfect natural sims. His knowledge is con¬ 
fined to what he may Iiave seen; the conception of past ages, 
distant countries, of a future world, or of a Deity, are all beyond 
his grasp. In the education of such a one the teacher has to 
communicate the medium of a complete language, as well as the 
entire mass of ideas, to a mind in a state of utter infancy. 

The metliods employed in the education of deaf-mutes are 
principally thiee in number—as named by the French, mimique, 
pkonologique, graphiqtte. Of these, the first deals in signs, and 
consists of (1) dactylology, or the art of spelling wltli the fingers; 
and (2) mimology, or tlie language of gestures. The second 
method is distinguished by the employment of oral means ol 
instiuction; it is divided into (l) phonology, or ‘artifieia". 
speech;’ and (2) labiology, or ‘reading on the lips.' The 
graphic method, which is not less important as an end than 
as a nic.ans, comprehends alphaliclic writing and the notation 
of gestures. The advocates of the sign-system can point tc, 
its great practical success, and are suppotted by the fact 
that instructed deaf-mutes generally employ it when conversing 
among themselves The oral system is viewed by many as » . 
higher form of tuition, inasmuch as it enables the deaf-mute te 
hold intercourse with society at large. Germany, the home ol 
the latter system, is, however, almost the only country in which 
it extensively prevails, although it is also taught in a modified 
manner in a few of the schools of England and France. 

The language of natural signs or gestures, the ' mot her-tongue’ 
of the uneducated deaf-mute, is an impottant auxiliary of the 
teacher. The deaf and dumb t.ake cviilent delight in it.s use, 
and by its means tlicy can give life and force to their ideas. 

'1 lieir only resource when unjirovided with instruction, it is car¬ 
ried to a wonderful degree of expressiveness, capable of rapidly 
conveying question .and answer, or oven the sustained flow ol 
ideas in a lengthy narr.ative. ‘ 'I'o tliis rude though powerful mode 
of intercourse, which all the deaf possess in a higher or lower 
ilegroe, those who are intelligent add signs of dcsciiption by 
which they are able to explain facts and circumstances that have 
been brought under their observation. The teacher takes advan¬ 
tage of ihi.s method of communication to add to their stores of 
knowledge, to enrich and extend the sphere of their thoughts. 

. . . Thus a conventional language is formed w'hich assists in 
their intellectual culture.’ But .such interentirse leaves the pupil 
entirely ignorant of the structure of sentences, and thcieforc it 
must be m.ade subsidiary wheie the oliject is to teach a syntac¬ 
tical langu.ige. 

Dactylology, or the finger-language, is based on the ‘ manual 
al)ihabet,’ and, in the words of Degerando, gives to material 
wilting the movablcness of speech. There is a one-handed and a 
two-h.Htdcd alphabet; the latter is that in common use in England, 
the former on the Continent of Europe and in America. George 
Dalgarno (q. v.), a Scotchman, issued the first English alphabet in 
his Didaseolocophus (16S0). Either of those now employed mtiy be 
learned by an hour’s practice; they are often taught to the deaf 
and dumb, together witli the written alphabet, in a few days. 

The office of phonology is to give to the deaf-mute the power 
of articulating the language that he cannot hear. To impart this 
power is a task requiring the greatest patience, and a knowledge 
of the vocal organs. Only one pupil can be taught at a time. 
The tc.acher proceeds b^ slowly uttering the vowel and consonant 
sounds, carefully showing how the mouth and tongue are dis¬ 
posed, and, ns progress is made, gradually rising to syllables, 
words, and short sentences. At first the pitch and intonation 
are faulty, the high sounds amounting to a scream, the low ones 
little better thaii a growl, while others arc nasal or drawling. In 
a report on the subject, the Rev. George E. Day, of America, 
says, ‘ This process is correctly called by German writers mechani¬ 
cal speaking ; much time must necessarily be devoted toil, and 
with the greatest efforts only a defective utterance can be reason¬ 
ably expected.’ It is certainly true that those who are born deaf 
rarely if ever acquire correctness or fluency. 

Reading on Ine lips is the counterpart of phonology, as it 
enables the deaf-mutes to asceitain what is said by others. It is 
performed solely by the assistance of the eye, and is liable to 
certain restrictions, eg., that the deaf-mute be near the speaker, 
that there be plenty of light, &c. Dr Johnson, at the close of the 
Journey to the Western Islands, speaking of Braidwood’s pupils, 
remarks that ' it is an expression scarcely figurative to say that 
they hear with the eye.’ The manner ®f teaching to read 
on the lips is somewhat similar to that of training the deaf to 
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speak, and it may be said that the process is more successful as 
a rule. But the aptest pupil is unable to take part in a general 
conversation, or to follovr a public speaker. 

Aflcr all, it is of far greater importance that the deaf and dumb 
can be taught to read and write than tliat they should be able to 
speak or follow the conversation of others imperfccily. Reading 
alone will bring within their reach the hidden treasures of know¬ 
ledge, while writing aifords an accurate means of communication 
where finger-language fails. 

The history of the educational treatment of the deaf and dumb 
is little else than a page from the record of modern philanthropy. 
Various nations of c-arly times regarded the deaf as labouring 
under the curse of heaven, Aristotle declared that they could 
not participate in knowledge. The Roman code incapacitated 
those born deaf of making a will, and placed them under 
various other civil disabilitie.s. St Augustine in the 4lh c. 
excluded this c 1 a.ss fiom the Church, interpieling in ton literal 
a sense St I’aul’s fuSts ex audUu. We are told by Hedc that 
a de.if man was taught to repeat woids and sentences by .St 
John of Beverley in 685. Right centuries elapse befoie we read 
in the works of Kodolphus Agricola of CJionitigeii of another 
deaf-mute who was taught to lead and write. Fifty years later 
the versatile I’lofcssor of Vavia, Jerome Cardan (1501-70), 
founded the theory on which the education of the deaf and dumb 
rests, announcing that, as wiillen characters and ideas maybe 
connerled together without the intervention of sounds, as in 
hieroglyphics, the instruction of the deaf is not impossible. Soon 
afterwards, I’edro de I’once, a Benedictine at Ona (1520 84), 
gained a wide reputation for teaching deaf-mutes to speak and. 
wiite. In 1620, Juan Paulo Bonet, a Spaniard like Ponce, and a 
monk of the same order, invented a ouc-handed alphabet. Hence¬ 
forth the subject bcg.an gradually to receive more attention ; vari¬ 
ous systems were lned and discaided, and fresh books continued 
to announce new theories. Among the more distinguished writers 
and workers in connection with the .subject were I>r John Bulwer 
(164S), Dr William Holder (1669), Dr John Wallis (1670), and 
George Halgarno (ibSo), in England ; Van Helmont (1667), and 
Johann Konrad Amman, a .Swiss physician (1690), in Holland; 
Karger (1710), Georg Raplicl (1718), Arnold! (1778-1841), and 
Samuel Hcinicke (1729 -90), in Geimany; Rodrigue X-’ereiio, 
a rortugucse (1715-So), the Abhd Deschamp.s (1779), the 
Ablx! de I’Epifc (1784), and the Abbd Sicard (1742 1822), in 
Fiance. Tlic earliest schools established were those of L'Epee 
at Paris (1760), and of I'lioinas Braidwoodat Fldinburgh (1700). 
These were followed by the foundation of similar institutions at 
Vienna, Berlin, Piague, &.C. Hcinicke, like Braidvvood, was an 
able teacher of llic ai In, illation school. The management of the 
schools of Paris and Bordeaux svas transferred to the state in 1791. 
Sec Dr Joseph W'atson, In\lruclioit 0/ the Deaf and Dumb 
(Lond. 1820) ; Rev. Geoigc E. Day, Deport on the rariaus Sys¬ 
tems in Europe, &c. (184ft); Picard, Thforie des Siy;nes pour 
PInstruction des Sourds-muels (Par. j8o8, new cd. 182S); Bcbian, 
Manuel d'Ensrignement Pratique des Sourd-muels (Par. 1S27); 
Dr Blanchct, La SurdimutiU (1850); Reish, Der eiste Uutei- 
rieht des Tauhstummen (Lcips. 1834) ; .and Heil, Der Taub- 
stutnme und seine Bildung (Hildburgh, 1S65). 'J'he Organ der 
Taubsiummen und JSlinden Anstalten has been issued by Mathics 
since 1855. 

Deaf and Dumb, Law Begarding. By the Roman 
law, those boin deaf were held incapable of cnteiing into a 
contract. In England and in Scotland their legal capacity 
(see Capacity, Lecal) is a question of fact which will be de¬ 
termined, if necessary, l-y a jury. By the law of England, a 
child bom deaf and blind is regarded as an idiot. But it is 
not to be supposed that the law would continue to hold this 
view if the child was capable of education and received it. For 
a complete account of the legislation relative to tlie deaf and 
dumb from the earliest times down to 1824, with a list of 
authors, see the work, in I.atin, of C. Guyot of Gronigen. 

Deaf'neaa can only be understood by careful study of the 
anatomy of the ear and of the complicated organs of hearing. 
It is very common, and may exist at any a^e. It is sometimes 
congenital—often results from fevers, especially measles, scarlet 
fever, &c., and is generally present to a greater or less degree 
In the aged. Al^ degrees of D. occur, from the slightest 
impairment of the sense of hearing to complete insensibility to 
the vibration^ pf sound. Speaking generally, it may be caused 
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by anything which interferes with the consciousness of the im¬ 
pression of sounds, by some obstruction in the auditory pas¬ 
sages, by disease of the organs of hearing, or of the brain, 
rendering the person unconscious to the impression produced on 
the Auditory Nerve (q. v.). A common cause is some obstruc¬ 
tion in the external ear, os any foreign body, introduced by acci¬ 
dent or otherwise, interfering with the pas.sage of the air to the 
membrana tympani. A still more frequent cause is a Polypus 
(q. V.) growing in the external ear. But the roost frequent 
cause of all is arcuinulatiuii of wax {cerumen). This is fortu¬ 
nately one which is easily removed, by syringing the car with 
tepid water. In some cases, it is desirable to previously soften 
the wax -nith almond oil ui an alkaline lotion. Inflammation of 
the membrane of llie car, or drum as it is popularly called, is 
another cause of D., especially when the inflammation ends in 
ulceration and peifoiation of the membrane. 4 Such inflamma¬ 
tion is to be tieatcd by appropriate rcmcdie,s; and when there is 
rujiture of the membrane from tliis or any other cause, a simple 
but very cflcctive remedy is to introduce daily a small piece of 
cotton wadding, or to use an artificial membrana iympani. This 
aitificial incmlirane consists of a thin piece of caoutchouc, round 
which is altaclied a small silver wire. In either case the ear 
icquires to be washed out daily and the substance reintroduced. 
Not unfrcqucntly the cause of D. is some defect in the tym¬ 
panum or middle car. 't his cavity is normally filled with air 
through the Eust.achian Tithe (q. v.), and during each act of 
swallowing air enters into the middle ear, so that when this tube 
is obstructed by inflammation, the sense of hearing is greatly 
destroyed. Disease of the bones of the middle car, or impair¬ 
ment of their mobility, due to rheumatism or gout, sometimes 
causes D. 'I'be obstruction in the Eustachian tuire may be 
removed by passing the Eustacliian catheter, or by other appro¬ 
priate means. Again, D. may result from disease of the internal 
ear, itiflamiii.ition spreading to it from the middle car. The 
term nervous D. is applied to all obsenre forms of D. It ought to 
be limited to that kind of D. due to an affection of the auditory 
nerve or disease of the biain. Piobably in old age the nerve of 
hearing becomes incapable of transmitting to the brain impres¬ 
sions produced by sound—a paralysis of the neivc not unlike 
that condition of the optic nerve causing that kind of blindness 
called am.'iuiosis. Tins kind of D. is incurable. More fre¬ 
quently, however, it is due to fiinctiotial disorder of the nerve 
caused by a blow, a fall, by a loud noise, by a medicine, or by 
congestion of the brain. 

Dd'ak, Francis, the constitutional liberator of Hungary, was 
1)01 n of a noble Magyar family, at Kchida, in Szalad, October 17, 
1803. He studied at Komorn and Ra.-ib, and after gaining some 
re])utalion as a banister, became a inemljcrof the Natiomil Diet 
in 1832. In breaking down the exclusive privileges of the Mag¬ 
yar aristocracy, and in opposing the extension of imperial abso¬ 
lutism to Hungary, he first attained distinction as a sagacious 
.and patriotic statesman. As Minister of Justice in the liberal 
Batthyanyi ministry, he strove vainly to avert the revolutionary 
war of 1848. While the conflict raged, and the Empire secgicd 
ciumbling to pieces, he held aloof, siding as little with Kossuth’s 
republican violence as with the Austrian Government and its 
Slavic malcontents. On the suppression of the Hungarian insur¬ 
rection D. withdrew into private life, and did not return till 
the Franco-Iialian war extorted concessions from the fears of 
Austria. Solfcrino and the loss of I^ombardy are traceable to 
the just disaflection of Hungary. Following on the peace come 
(1860) tlie offer, through the Schmerling Ministry, of a constitu¬ 
tion common to the whole monarchy. But for five years this 
was unflinchingly resisted by D., now representative of Pestb, 
and leader of the Moderate party. His claims were the constitu¬ 
tion of 1848, a Hungarian ministry responsible to the National 
Diet alone, the release of the revolutionary exiles, amkthe resti¬ 
tution of their property. After the further lesson o'f Sadowa 
(1866), and acting on the advice of Baron von Beiist, Franz 
Joseph at last granted the whole of these demands. The ancient 
independence of his country was recognised, and D. asked no 
more. The la-st ten years of his life were spent in loyal service 
to that Austro-Hungarian monarci^y which in no small measure 
owes to iiim its harmonious prosperity and strength. D. died 
January 28, 1876. His obsequies were attended by the legisla¬ 
ture, by representativas of the Emperor, and by all ranks and 
sections of his countrymen. His chief characteristics were 
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honesty of purpose, s^ncity, and strength of will, rather than 
the more brilliant qualities of the diplomatist and orator. But 
above alt, he was inspired by a love of justice and of his country. 

Deal (the ' valley,’ a form of Dale), a municipal borough, sea¬ 
port, and watering-place in Kent, 8 miles N.N.E. of Dover, on 
the coast between the N. and S, Forelands, and consisting of 
Upper and Lower D. The inhabitants are mainly occupied in 
iMatbuilding, for which D. is famous, sailmaking, piloting, and 
victualling. D. is one of the Cinque Forts, and the otheial 
residence of the Warden of the Cinque Ports is Walmer Castle, 
a mile to the S., which, with D. Castle, built by Henry VI11. 
in 1539, ®nd Sandown Castle, at llic N. end of the town, de¬ 
fends the neighbouring coast. D. unites with Sandwich and 
Walmer in returning two members to Parliament. Pop. (1871) 
8009. 

Deal'flsh {Tratkyf'terus), the name of a genus of Teleostean 
fishes included in the family Trachypto ida, and distinguisheil 
by an elongated body destitute of scales and of compressed 
form, by a single long dorsal fin, by the absence of an anal fin, 
and by the tail-fin not being in a line with the axis of the body, 
but rising veitically. Large ventral fins exist. The body is so 
compressed that a siiccimen three feel long may not exceed a paper 
knife in thickness. 'I'hc colour is silvery-white. Six feet is not 
an uncommon length of these fislics. The best-known species 
is the Vaagmar {Trachypterus aretum) of the Northern Seas, 

Deals (Old Eng. dielas, ‘parts,’ from dxlan, to ‘deal’ or 
‘ divide ’), a term properly applied to the thicknesses to which any 
piece of timlicr is cut up, l)ut now generally restricted to pine 
wood, and to the particular sires in which it is imported from Baltic 
ports. The size of such D. is 3 inches thick and 9 inclios 
wide. They are sold by the * hundred,’ in whicli there are 120 
pieces. 

Dean and Chapter are, in England, tlie council of the 
bishop to advise him in religious matters. The chapters, con¬ 
sisting of canons or piebendarics, aie sometimes appointed by 
the sovereign, sometimes by the bishop, and sometimes elected 
by each other. Deaneries and prebends may become void, like 
a bishopric, by deatli, deprivation, or resignation. 

Dean Forest comprises 22,000 acres, lietween the Severn and 
the IVye, Gloucestershire. It belongs to the crown, and about 
the h.alf of it is enclosed for the growtii of navy timber. It 
is divided into .six walks. The inhabltant.s, who had formerly 
many privileges, and have still the liberty of pasturage and fuel, 
and llie right of mining—a sixth of the produce being reserved 
for tlic crown—are chiefly miners. D. K. is governed by a lord- 
warden, six deputies, four verdurers, a conservator, and cliief 
forc.ster, oflices vested by inheritance in the Wyndham family. 

Dean of Faculty. Tlie corporation of advocates or bar¬ 
risters ill Edinburgh is called tlie P'acuHy of Advocates, and the 
ll. of K. is elected annually to preside at their meetings and to 
sigiiMieir acts. Usually the dean is re-elected till he is pro- 
inched to the liench. See Advocatk. 

Dean of Ouild, in Scotch burglis, was originally the head 
of the guild bretli ren or merchant company. 1 le was also a judge 
in mercantile and marine causes within the biiigh. His duly is 
now limited to the care of buildings. He must see that they 
are suflicient, and that they are elected accoiding to law. His 
judgments are liable to review by the Court of Session. In 
Edinburgh the D. of G. court consists of the dean and the 
lormer dean, and a council of mercliants and tradesmen annually 
chosen. No building can be erected, taken down, or materially 
^ altered, without sanction of this couit, wliich has also jurisdiction 
in riegulaling weights and measures. 

Da'Ai?,*" Ohapel Bioyal. The chapel royal in Scot¬ 

land was- collegiate church founded by the Scottish kings for 
their own superior of which was called Dean of the 

Cliapel Royal oeneficc was after the Reformation con¬ 

ferred first on the ^i'***”^ Galloway, and afterwards annexed 
to the See of Dunblii®’”®' of Episcopacy in 

1690, the revenues fe«7 sovereign bestowing 

them on one or more oiv clergymen of the Church of Scot¬ 
land, who are called deatt. ^ chaplains, and hold the appoint¬ 
ment at the royal pleasure, ti accordaiite with the recommen¬ 
dation of the Universities fMHic revenues have 
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been divided into six parts, attached respectively to the chairs 
of Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the Universities of Edin¬ 
burgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, end St Andrews. 

Death (Ger. tod, allied to Gr. ihanatos). The body is com¬ 
posed of various tissues and organs, each of which acts to a 
certain extent independently of the others. In the perform¬ 
ance of its functions, each tissue undergoes n certain waste of 
material, and each organ undergoes a certain loss by the D. 
of its Component tissues. Eaclx tissue may also be said to 
have a life of a ceitaiu definite duration. It is developed, 
grows, reaches maturity, declines, and dies. It is evicienl, 
tlierefore, that we may have two forms of D.—(l) Molecular, 
or tlie D. of individual tissues; and (2) somatic, or the D. 
of the whole body. Molecular D. is the consequence of tlie 
stoppage of that interplay between the tissue and the fluid 
palnilum, tlie blood, containing not only nutritious matteri but 
also oxygen, without which the iiiaiiitenance of life is imposlihle. 
Tliis form of D. is contimially taking place in tlie liody, and, 
unless it affects a large portion of (he fabric, it does not interfere 
with tlie general life of the body, or what may be termed the 
somatic life. At some period or other, however, somatic or 
general D. takes place from the failure of action of some im¬ 
portant organ or organs. Thus somatic D. will follow stoppage 
of the lieart’s action ; but the tissues live for some time afterwards, 
and molecular D. slowly supervenes. The various forms of 
somatic D, are as follows— 

(I) Syncope, or failure in the propulsive power of the heart. 
This occurs, for example, in D. by fainting. Tlie individual 
becomes suddenly pale, drops down, and expires. 

_ (2) Asthettia, or slow failure of the heart's action from dele- 
rioration of its tissue by fatty degeneration, or from deficiency 
of blood, as .after excessive liaimorrhage. 

(3) Asphyxia, or 1>. resulting from some obstniction to the 
aeration of venous blood in the lungs. This may be caused in 
many ways. For example, occlusion of the air passages, pres- 
suie on the chest so great .as to prevent its expansion, puncture 
of the pleunal cavities, or the biealhing of irrcspirablc ga.ses. In 
asphyxia venous blood is sent to the brain, and .so affects its 
functions Ih.at unconsciousness speedily ensues. 

(4) Coma, or D. lesultiug from interference with the func¬ 
tions of the brain. Pressure on the brain, or the circulation 
through its capillaries of certain poisons, such as alcohol, may 
cause D. by coma. 

(5) P/eercemia, or D. of the blood, as hap]>eiis occasionally 
in malignant fevers. 

'rhus D. may commence at the heart (sudden, syncope; gra¬ 
dual, asthenia) ; at the lungs (asphyxia); at live brain (coma); 
or in the blood (nccricmia). 

D. may sometimes be simulated, as in ‘ trance ’ or ‘catalepsy,’ 
where we find all the functions of the body so feebly performed 
as to be scarcely perceptible. The surest test by which to dis¬ 
tinguish real from apparent D. is the condition of the muscu¬ 
lar system. After real D., muscle gradually loses its irrita¬ 
bility, so that it does not contract when excited by electrical or 
other stimubatiun. Ixjss of inilability is followed by cadaveric 
Rigidity (q. v.), and this in turn is followed by putrefactive 
changes. .So long as a muscle remains irritable it is not dead; 
loss of irritability and stiflciiing is a sure indication that D. has 
taken place. 

Death, Legal. See Civil Death. 

Death, Punishment of. See Capital Punishment. 

Death-Bed, l4aw of (in Scotland). By this law, which is 
peculiar to Scotland, the heir of heritage is cntilled to reduce 
any deed_ by which he is injured, if granted by his predecessor 
witliin sixty days of D., provided he was suffering from the 
disease of which he died at the date of the deed, and did not 
subsequently go unsupported to kirk or market. If the m^er 
of the deed be, at its date, suffering from one disease, and die of 
another or by accident, the deed is not reducible. In counting 
the sixty days, the day of signing the deed is not reckoned; but 
it is sufficient that the granter has survived until the running of 
any part of the sixtieth day. See Computation of Time. 

Deatli’S'Heftd SCotli {AcAerontia Atropos), a species of moth ' 
belonging to the family Sphingidat or Hawk-MotH and distin- ! 
guished as a genus by the non-angulated sharp wings, by the I 
sliort proboscis, and by the antennae or feelers being hooked at 
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their tips. The hinder wings hte small. The popular name of 
the moth is derived from a whitish patch on the back of the 
thorax, resembling exactly a human skull and collar-bone. The 
front wings are blackish-brown above, with stripes and markings 
of black and red colour at the edges. The ninder wings are 
Yellowish, with two bluish-grey bands. The chest is blnckish- 
brown, with the skull-like marking. The caterpil lar of this moth, 
which may attain a length of five inches, is yellow, with a tuber- 
culated body, and is marked on its sides with seven oblique bands 
of a green colour. The back is spotted black and blue, and the 
tail bears a prominent horn-like process. The moth, which is 
found in almost every patt of the Old World, attains an expanse 
of wing measuring five or six inches. It makes a grating noise, 
probably by grating the abdomen against the chest, and has long 
been drraded by the ignorant and superstitious. 

Deaths, Begistration of. See Rscistkation. 

Death-Watch (Anobium), the name popularly given to certain 
insects belonging to the Coleoptera or beetles, and to the family 
IHittida (section Pentamera) of that order, from their producing 
a rapping sound by knocking their heads against wood-work. 
This sound, dreaded by (he superstitious, is the signal of one 
insect to its neighbour. The Anobium striatum and A. tessdatum 
are familiar species, and are also termed Borers (q. v.) from their 
habit of infesting wood. The A, tcsulatum attains an average 
length of a quarter of an inch, and is of a dull grey colour. Its 
rapping is heard most fiequently towards the end of spring. 

D^bftcTe (Fr. *a breaking up’) is used in France to denote 
the breaking up of the ice in a river or harbour, and by English 
geologists to denote tlic sudden irruption of a flood which leaves 
Its path strewn with promiscuous debris. 

Debatable Land. A tract of country on the border of 
England and Scotland was so called, from having formerly 
been the subject of contention between Eiigl.md and Scotland. 
Ill 1542 commissioners, appointed by the two crowns, divided it 
by a line drawn between the rivers Esk and Sark, the northern 
division being given to Scotland and the eastern to England. 
It continued for long to be the li.'iuiit of freebooters. 

De Be'ne Bss'e, a term of English law, signifying the admis¬ 
sion that something done may be allowed to stand for the pre¬ 
sent ; but that it must ultimately stand or fall by the result of 
future examination. 

Deben'ture (lit. ‘the acknowledgment of a dtbt' from de. 
bhe, ‘ to owe ’). A written instrument charging Goveinmeiit with 
payment of a specified sum is .so called. A Customhouse D. is a 
certificate authorising an exporter of excisable goods to receive a 
Drawback (q. v.) equal in value to the excise duties wliich have 
been paid on them. To forge a customhouse D. is felony. A 
Pailway D. is a deed of moitgage given by a railway for bor¬ 
rowed money. The D. is preferable, both as regards payment 
of the interest as it falls due and as regards repayment of the 
principrd sum at the stipulated date, to any claim on account of 
any kind of shares. Railway debentures are usually, therefore, 
a safe and legal investment for tru.st funds. They are transfer¬ 
able without trouble or expense, the original expense, including 
brokerage, being paid by the company. Interest warrants or 
Coupons (q. v.) are attached to the deed. The usual rate of 
interest on a railway D. is 4 per cent, in England. 

Debitor Non Prseeu'mitur Dona're, a legal maxim signi¬ 
fying that a debtor is not presumed to make a gift to his creditor. 
Thus, when adebtor gives money to his creditor without assigning 
any reason for so doing, it is presumed to be in payment of the 
debt; but this presumption may be overcome by proof to the 
contrary. 

Debltiun Pun'di is in Scotch law a debt attached to land, 
•nd having a lien over it A Feu.JOuty (a. v.) and arrears of feu- 
duty ore ddsUa fundi. Rents, tithes \teinds), and similar burdens, 
though dues connected with land, are not debita fundi. Debts 
consHtuted by this title may be made effectual ly Poinding of 
the Ground (q. v.), 

Ddblai' (Fr. ‘excavation,’ from d&layer, * to clear away,’ origi¬ 
nally com from a field, but afterwards earth), in fortifica¬ 
tion, denotes the e^t dug from the ditch to form the parapet. 
The rmUai, again, m the earth and otlicr materials used in con- 
■tmeting the lejnpart and parapet. 


Deb'orah (Ileb. ‘a bee'), a prophetess who judged Israel 
(Judges iv. v),.and under whose direction Barak (q. v.) delivered 
the northern tribes from the oppression of Jabin, King of Hasor. 
She accompanied to battle the iU-armed band Barak had col¬ 
lected, and her exalted enthusiasm was the means of their gaiiv 
ing a great victory over the Canaanite host The piean which 
she and Barak sing together quivers at once with grateful devo¬ 
tion and vengeful glee. It is a mimcle of Eastern poesy and 
passion. 

Debou'ching (Fr. diboueher, ‘to pass out,’ from bouche, ‘the 
mouth’), ill military language, is to march out from a wood, defile, 
or other confined position. 

Deb'reczin, the capital of the comitat of Bihar, dnd, next 
to Pesth, the chief trading (own in Hungary, I20 miles K of 
I’esth by railway. The .streets, thougli broad, are nlthy, and 
stalely public edifices contrast oddly with surrounding hovels. 
There are several churches and a fine cathedral. The Reformed 
College has a library of 20,000 volumes, twenty-four professors, 
and 2000 students. The Honviids who fell at the battle of D. 
in 1849 are commeraon-ited by a monument, and a statue was 
erected in 1871 to tlie poet Csokonaij. D. is the scat of a 
Roman Catholic and of a Greek bishop. The chief manufac¬ 
tures are coarse woollens, leather, soap, tobacco-pipes, earthen- 
waie, and articles of cooperage. There is a large trade in horses, 
cattle, bacon, wine, com, oils, ewe-milk clicese, tobacco, water¬ 
melons &c. D. has four annual fairs and the largest swine- 
market in Hungary. Pop. (1869) 46,111, of whom two-Uiirds 
aro Magyars, and the greater mimlier are Protestants. D. was 
the scat of Kossuth’s Covenimeiit in 1849. 

Debruised', in heraldry, an animal or any other charge 
bruised out or debarred by a bar or any other ordinary. An 
ordinary may debiiiise an ordinary. 

Debt. In English l.aw, debts are clas-.ified as specially debts 
and simple debts. The foimcr are constituted by deed, dr by a 
record or judgment of court, or by a Recognisance fq. v.). 
The latter are those arising without intervention of dcaQ or of 
judgment. D. constituted by deed bears intere.st from its date, 
i). under judgment bears interest from date of judginent at 4 
per cent. ; it is elTectu.sl against land which a defcncfnnt may 
possess, and, if duly registereil, it is efTcctual against a pur¬ 
chaser. The registration must be renewed eveipr fi‘e years. 
Simple D. bears no interest. In Scotland, the main t’ vision of 
D. IS into heritable and movable. Regarding the former, see 
article Bond. 

Movable Debt is in Scotland liquidated (Scot, ‘liquid’), 
contingent, or future. The first is D. constituted a^inst tfic 
debtor by written obligation or by decree of a court; the second 
IS D. depending on an event which may or may not happen 
(see CoNTiNtJE.NT Debts) ; tlic third is wlicn the liability is 
certain, but when the time for payment has not anived. 

Debt, Action of. In England, this is the proper fom of 
action for recovery of a debt, when the amount of it has been 
ascertained by judgment of coui t or under a bond. It ma;^ in 
some cases be followed in debt othciwisc constituted. 

Debt, National. Tlie N. D. of England at the Revolution 
of 1688 was;£604,ooo. It was cliiefly in Uie form of tenninable 
annuities, specially charged upon certain branche.s of the revenue. 
The system of borrowing on annuities for terms of years and 
lives was continued by Government, until the magnitude of 
the debt rendered the metliod no longer practicable. At the 
Pc.ice of Ryswick in 1697, the N. D. was found to be nearly 
;fl5,ooo,ooo, and the revenue was deficient ,^5,000,000. At 
tliis time, from the irregularity with which the interest on the 
floating debt was paid, Exchequer orders were at 40 per gent, 
discount. On the death of Queen Anne in 1714, thtfdebt had 
increased to £i6,ijs,4bo, bearing an annual charge for interest 
and annuities of 3,063,135. On 31st December 1748, after the 
treaty of Aix-lu-(.'liapclle, it was nearly ,^76,000,000. During 
the short interval of peace which followed. Government was 
enabled, on 29th November 1749, by the rise In the price of 
stocks, to reduce the uiterest on tie 4 per cents, to 3 per cent. 
In 1751 various stocks were consolidated into one fund. This 
was the origin of the present consolidated 3 per cent, annuities, 
or consols. The Seven Years’ War, beginning in 1736, added to 
the debt 52,219,912; and by the and of the American war, 
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the total was/23i,84.'5,63i. At the Peace of Amiens in 1802, 
it was ;fS37,653.008/ and at the Peace of Paris in 1815, it had 
reached the enormous total of ;^S61,039,049- 

Tlie debt and annual charge for interest, per head of the 
population, M’cre respectively in 1820^39^ and £1, 8s. In 
i 8(>4 these figures had decreased to £2611 ®t*d 17s, yd. 

P'or the financial year ending 31st March 1874, the public 
debt of the United Kingdom was as follows :—Capital of unre¬ 
deemed funded debt, .^723,514,005 ; estimated capital of ter- 
mmablc annuities, ;f51,289,040 ; total, .^774,803,645; and the 
unfunded debt was .^4,479,600—total of the N, D. at 31st 
March 1874, .^779.283,245. The difference between‘funded 
debt ’ and ‘ unfunded debt ’ is that the state does not under¬ 
take to pay tlie former. In place of repayment they give a per¬ 
petual or terminable annuity; nevertheless the name of the 
creditor is entered in the books of the Bank of ICngland as hold¬ 
ing so much Government stock. This stock is tnansfcrable by 
entry in the books of the Bank. 

British Goveiumcnt stocks arc as follows:— Threep(r Cent. Con¬ 
sols, (.See above.) Debt due lo the Tank of England, 015,100. 
(.See Banks, Banking.) New 3 per Cate. Annuieies. This 
stock originated in 1830 by the conversion of the new 4 percents, 
which had been formed in 1822 from the navy 5 per cents. 
New 5 per Cent. Annuities originated at the same date and in 
the same way. New 34 per Cent. Annuities were created in 
1853, as were also Netv 24 per Cent. Annuities, the Irish Funds, 
Savings' Dank Annuities. By Act of 1864, 24,000,000 of 3 per 
cent, stock, standing in the names of the Commissioners for the 
reduction of the N. D. in the books of the Bank of Kugland, is 
ordered to be cancelled, and in place of it is created a perpetual 
charge on the Consolidated Fund (q. v.). Annuities of Terms of 
years, created under 59 Geo. III. c. 34. Annuities Terminable 
in 18H5 ; these were created i6th April 1855, and expire April 
S. >885. Red Sea Jelrgraph Company's Annuity of ^36,000 was 
createrl by 25 and 26 Viet. c. 39, and expires 4th August 1908. 

under various Acts. In 1829 Mr P'lnlaison, the 
Government actuary, found that the tables which had been used 
in calculating these annuities caused an annual loss to the public 
of about £100,000, owing to the improved value of human life. 
The consequence was the introduction of the tables now in use. 
•Sec FentX on the Funds, a new edition of which valuable work 
is issued avery two yeais. 

Formerly Exchequer bills were the only foim of unfunded 
debt. 'I'hey were hist used ns currency to supjily the want of 
metallic money during tlie gieat le-coiuage of 1695. Another 
kind of unfunded debt, called Exehequer bends, was introduced 
by Mr Gladstone in his scheme for commuting some of tlie 
public stocks in 1853. Tlie Exchequer bonds, to the value of 
£6,000,000, issued during tlie Kussian war (1855-56), as well ns 
those issued since, arc of a different diameter; having been 
made absolutely payable at par, at fixed pei iods varying from 
three to six years. These have been properly treated ns 
unfunded debt. Since the creation of the 3 per cent, con¬ 
sols,•their lowest price has been in 1799, when they fell to 
£Si, $3. 8d. In 1844, 1845, •852, and 1853 they rose above 
par ; the highest price, £t02, having been in 1852. 

For long the N. U. of the United Kingdom was the largest 
ill the world. It is now somewhat exceeded by that of France. 
The debt of the United States of America is now about 450 
millions stciling; but in France and in the United States, the 
rate of interest payable to the fundholders being considerably 
higher than in England, the pressure of debt is greater relatively 
to its magnitude than it is with us. The debt of Italy is nearly 
400 millions ; that of Austria and Hungary, about 350 millions. 
Spain owes over 260 millions. Turkey 200 millions; Russia, 
about 140 millions; Holland, about 70 millions; the German 
Empire about 70 millions. Some re(^rd the N. D. of England 
ns a hngeifinancia! incubus, which ought to be got rid of at any 
cost of extra-taxation or reduction of expenditure; others, again, 
regard it a.s a national blessing, in so far as it is a safe means of 
investing trust funds. It would unquestionabty have been better 
that the debt had never been incurred—that is, that state expen¬ 
diture had always been fully met by revenue. But the debt 
represents the bygone fact o(jBo much waste of human labour; 
and this fact can never be undone. In spite of the immensely 
greater debt, the country is immeasurably richer than it was two 
centuries ago; but it would have been s« much richer still had 
it not spent so many hundred millions in fighting. Yet the one 


aim of a country ought not to be the accumulation of wealth. If 
our forefathers have bequeathed to us a huge debt, from them 
we inherit the British Empire, laws, and institutions, by whose 
means we have created a commerce and wealth never before 
known in the world. 

The plan of paying the debt by a Sinking Fund (q. v.) is 
transparently fallacious. The expediency of paying it by extra¬ 
taxation depends on the moral nature of the people. In so far 
as the extra-taxation would be met by extra-economy, there 
would be gitin, but no further than this. 

Debt'or and Creditor, Laws of. ^ith the progress of 
civilisation the power which law gives to the C. over the D. 
diminishes. In the earlier stages of society, the view which the 
law takes of the relationship between a man and bis family is 
that the latter is merely a part of the property of the former. 
Even in ancient Rome a father had power of life and death over 
his children. He could sell or resign them, instead of paying 
damages incurred through their fault. 'Hie acquisitions of a son 
were called I’cculium (q. v.), the term applied to the portion of 
a slave. Hence it logically followed that the law which gave a 

C. power over the person of his 1). gave him power over tlie 

D. ’s family, the family being regarded a.s merely properly. Ac¬ 
cording to the I.IW of Moses, a poor man might be sold to a rich 
one, and compelled to serve him as ‘an lured servant’ (Lev, 
XXV. 39). 

■\Villi the progress of civilisation and commerce, these laws 
gradually relax, until in the final stage it is seen that a C. 
ought to have no diiect power over the person of liis D., and 
that tliLs power ought to be vested in a judge. In commercial 
failures it is found that the fault is often with the creditors them¬ 
selves quite as much as with their D. With regard to clianges 
which have recently taken place in England in the L, of D. and 
C., see Debts, Recovery of. See also Staple. 

Debtors Abscon'ding. (See Debts, Recovery of.) Ab¬ 
sconding shareholders, or shareholders intending flight, may be 
arrested, or their effects seized, under tlie jirovisions of the Joint- 
Stock Companies’ Act. Debtoi's in Scotland intending to ab- 
.scond may be dealt with under a warrant of Meditatio Fttgoe 
(q. V.). 

Debtors, Impris’onmeiit of. (See Debts, Recovery of.) 
In Scotland, a debtor to the value of .^8,6s. 8d. may still be im¬ 
prisoned. (See Caption, Diligence.) The first step is for the 
Messenger-at-Arms (q. v.) to touch the shoulder of the debtor 
with his wand, and to tell him that he is a prisoner. After this, 
should the debtor escape, even to the sanctuary of Holyrood, the 
messenger may follow and convey him to prison. The amoimt 
of the debt is entered in the iail-books, and should the prisoner 
escape, the magistrates arc liable for the debt. A messenger 
must not take payment of a debt unless instructed to do so; nis 
business being to execute personal diligence. 

Debts, Recov'ery of. The rule of law which allows only 
taxed easts to a successful litigant, leaving him to pay the differ¬ 
ence between them and the law charges of his legal adviser, may 
be on the whole the best rule which can be adopted; but its 
operation often results in great hardship in the case of a person 
suing for a debt of moderate amount. He may gain his case with 
costs (Scot, law, expenses), and yet find the value of the subject of 
litigation greatly exceeded by his own share of the expense. 
And if ills opponent who has lost is ruined by the result, he 
must pay even the costs which the law has awarded to him. In 
such questions tlie aim of the law should be simplicity and quick¬ 
ness of operation; because it is better that (here should be a 
chance of some injustice beinp; done in ascertaining on whose side 
the right is, than that injustice should certainly be done in mak¬ 
ing the party on whose side the right is pay more than the right 
is worth in order to make It effectual. 

By 1 and 2 Viet. cap. 110, the power to arrest in Mesne Process 
(q. V.) was abolished. I'he Act 7 and 8 Viet. cap. 96, abolishes 
arrest on final process, and prohibits imprisonment upon any judg¬ 
ment obtained in any court where the debt recovered ud not 
exceed ;f20, exclusive of costs. 

These two Acts being found somewhat unfair in their operation 
towards certain classes of creditors, especially towaros retail 
tradesmen, an improvement was attempted in the session follow¬ 
ing the passing of the last Act referred to. By 8 and 9 VlcL c. 127, 
it b provided that any creditor obtaining a judgment or order 
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from any court of competent jurisdiction in England, in respect of 
a debt not exceeding £20, besides costs of suit, may obtain a 
summons against his debtor from any commissioner of bankruptcy, 
or from any inferior court for the recovery of small debts having 
jurisdiction in the district in which the debtor resides. After pro¬ 
cedure, if the court find for the plaintiff, it will order payment of the 
debt in instalments, or otherwise; and the court may, in case of 
fraud or contumacy, commit the debtor to prison. The Act of 1869 
abolishes imprisonment for debt, except in certain cases, but it 
does not affect the power of the court to commit a debtor to 
prison as above noted; this power being not to imprison 
for the debt, but for fraud or contumacy; and the imprison¬ 
ment is at the instance of the court, not of the creditor. The 
Act of 1869 makes many other important provisions in the rcla- 
tionslvip of debtor and creditor. Any debt not exceeding50 
may be sued for in the county courts of England. If a plaintiff 
bring his action before a superior court for a debt not exceeding 
£20, or not exceeding/s in an action of Tort (q. v.), lie will have 
no costs awarded, unless by special order or certificate of the 
couit. See County Couri.s. 

In Scotland, debts not exceeding £12 may be sued for in Ibe 
sberiff's small-debt court. If a creditor or debtor appear by 
agent, it must citlicr be by consent of parties, or by permission 
of the sheriff. No record of evidence is taken, and the wliole 
proceduic is rapid—we might say, often liasly and superficial, 
houbtlcss it is better to have a question of £10 or 12 so dis¬ 
posed of—the expense of whicli, even to llie loser, does not | 
exceed a few shdlings—than to have the value of the original 
question wholly merged by the first legal step in the question 
of expenses, as would surely lie were the case entangled in 
a lawsuit before the siitierior courts. But might not there be 
a legal tribunal by wbich, in a small matter as well as in a great 
one, evidence could be exhaustively gone into and weighed with 
deliberation, without the intervention of a country agent, a 
tosvn agent, and counsel—.ind without the enormous, and usually 
di.sproportionate, expense of so complex, and, as it seems to us, 
unnecc-ssary machinery? 

The Debts Kecovery Act of 1867 has made many important 
alterations in the law of Scotland regarding R. of D. Debts be¬ 
tween £12 and £$o, which would prescribe if not sued for in 
three years (see FresckiI’TION), may now be -sued for before 
the sheriff’s small-debt court. In actions of this class, agents 
arc allowed to appear. If the debt doe.s not exceed £2^ there 
is an appeal from the sheriff-.siihstitute to the sheriff ; and if 
the debt exceed £2^ an appeal may be made to the Court of 
Session. Where the debt does not exceed £12, there is no 
appeal from tlie judgment of the small-debt court. 

Debts, Recovery of. Abroad .—It is a very common error 
that b'rencli tribunals take no cognisance of suits between per¬ 
sons who are not subjects of France, and that a debtor may 
consequently reside in France in defiance of his creditor. The 
rule of French law is, that no foreigner can prosecute another 
before a French tribunal unless there has been a decree or 
judgment of a court of their own country in favour of the 
claimant; but on proof of such decree or judgment, a French 
court will give effect to it; and it is believed that the .same rule 
of law holds in Belgium. But it is very difficult in either of 
these countries to enforce payment of a debt against a creditor 
who has escaped from his own country before procedure has 
been taken against him. 

D^bu't (Fr. d^but, ‘the first throw at play’), a French word 
adopted into English, denoting the first appearance of an actor, 
public speaker, or any individual whose influence depends on 
personal presence. It is almost exclusively applied to appear¬ 
ance on the stage, the words debutant and debutante, for actor 
and actress making a D., having also been introduced into 
English. 

Seoa'dence (Fr. from Lat. de and cadere, 'to fall awajr ’), a 
period in which the art literature of a nation, after a brilliant 
maturity, begin.s to wane, is called a time of D. Thus Greek 
sculpture after the age of Pericles, Latin literature after the age 
of Augustus, and Italian painting from the I7lh c. downwards, 
are said to belong to the Greek, Latin, and Italian decadences. 
In French literature, the years from 1770 to 1800, or, accord¬ 
ing to some, till tbe Romantic movement of 1830, are called the 
French D. A period of D. is generally marked in literature l>y 
an overstrahwid and over-coloured style, as in the late Latin 


poets, and in art by complicated refinements, as in the Byzan¬ 
tine school. Individual works belonging to a D. are not neces¬ 
sarily inferior to those of earlier times. 

Dec'agon, a geometrical figure with ten sides and ten angle.s 
A regular D. has all its sides and angles equal, and is inscribalde 
in a circle. If r- be the radius of the circle, the side s of the D. 
isr-Jr(Vf—’I). 

Decaia'nea, a genus of plants of the natural order Lardis- 
abalacea, named in honour of the French botanist M. Decaisne, 
There is only one species (/). instgnts), found in the Himalayas 
at the height of from 6000 to to,000 feet. Its fruit is sweet and 
wholesome, and eaten by the Lepchas and other Himalayan 
tribes. 

Deo'alogue (Gr. ‘the ten words') is the name given by 
the Greek fathers to the law of the two talnes received 
by Moses fiom the hand of God on Mount Sinai. The coni- 
mandnioiits have been variously divided and distributed to the 
two tables. 1. In the catechisms of the Greek, Anglican, and 
all the Reformed Churches (except tlie Lutheran), following 
C'rigen, vcr. 2 of Exod.xx. is made merely a preface; the first com¬ 
mandment is ver. 3; the second, 4-6 ; the third, 7 ; the fourth, 
8-11 ; the fifth, 12 ; the sixth, 13 ; the seventh, 14: the eighth, 
15; the ninth, 16; .and the tenth, 17. 2. According to the Talmud 

and the modem Jews, Exod. xx. 2 is the first commandment; the 
second is 3 -6, and the rest as above. 3. The Masoretic division, 
wliich is that followed in the Lutberun and Trent catechisms, 
makes ver. 3-6 the fiist commandment, and then divides the last 
into two; so that the ninth is ‘ Thou shixlt not covet thy neigh¬ 
bour’s house’ (otherwise ‘ wife,’ which is first in Dcut. v. 21); and 
the tenth, the rest. As to what belonged to each table, Philo gave 
five to each ; the opinion in the Greek and Reformed Churches ipi 
that the one contained the first four, or our duly to God, and tVle 
other, the last six, or our duty to man; according to the M^so- 
retie arrangement, the division being made at the same place, 
the tables contain three and seven respectively. 

Decamps, Alexandre Gabriel, a French painter, bom at 
Paris, March 3, 1803. He studied under M. Abel du Pujol, 
travelled in the East, was made a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour in 1839, and died at Fontainebleau, August 22, iSfio. 
He painted landscapes, animals, and genre and nistorical sub¬ 
jects, and was remarkable for boldness, variety of style, lofti¬ 
ness of conception, and genuine humour. 

Decandolle, Augustin Pyrame, an illustrious French 
botanist, born at Geneva, 4th Kebruaiy 1778, was descended 
fioiii an expatriated family of Protestant Provenfals, to wbich 
the printer of the Caldorian Press belonged. He gave sigss of 
poetical genius when young, but the teacliings of De Saussure 
and Bunuet at Geneva inclined him to pliysical science. Coming 
to Paris in 1796, he was placed at the Jardm dcs Plantes, and 
devoted himself to the study of geographical botany and physio¬ 
logy. He enjoyed the friendship of Cuvier, Humboldt, Lamarck, 
Berthollet, and other distinguished savans. For I.aina(ck he 
edited the Flore Franfaise, completed in 6 vols. in 1813. , The 
Ilistciredes Flanies Grasses (4 vols. 1799-1803) xvas, however, his 
first important work. The popularity of his lectures on botany 
at the ColWge de France, and an es.say on the ferlilisation of 
the Dunes on the Nethcriand coast, secured him an important 
Government mission (1806-12), viz., to report on tlie agriculture 
and botany of the territories on llic Rhine and in Italy which 
had been added to France. In 1S13 D. succeede*! Broussonet 
in the chair of Botany at Montpelier, but was obliged in 1817 
to return to Geneva, where he taught natural history, and latterly 
became a mcmlter of the Representative Council and of the 
Helvetic Diet He died, 9th September 1841. D. is the his¬ 
torical successor of Jussieu. Of wide scientific vision, be has 
left behind him, in his Regni Vegetabilis .Systema Nati^ale[.2 vols. 
Par. 1S1S-21), a colossal attempt to describe all the varieties 
of plants, with their synonyms, and references for drawings and 
description of localities, llis Frodromus of the same subject 
has been completed in 10 vols. (1826-46) by his son Alphonse 
(bom aSth October 1806), to whom he beijueathed his herbarium 
of 70,000 specimens. See Mltngires et Souvenirs of the father 
by the son (1862). Alphonse, vmo has also written on the Laws 
of Botankcsl Nomenclature (1867), and on the Geographical 
Distribution of P^sieal Groups in the Veg^U Kingdom 
(1S74), succeeded Agassiz as a member of the French Institute. 
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Decapitation. See Capital Punishment. 

Decap'oda (Gr. ‘ ten-footed ’), the highest order of Crusiatea 
(q. V.), represented by the crabs, lobsters, shrimps, &c. The D. 
are distinguished by the general development of the ‘shell,’ 
by the walking legs numbering five pairs, by the first and some¬ 
times (.(her pairs of legs being provided with chela or nipping- 
claws, and ny the mouth appendages being numerous, and 
modified for mastication. The (l) Anomurous decapods are re¬ 
presented by the hermit or soldier crabs; the (2) Breuhyura by 
the ordinary crabs ; and (3) Macrura by the lobsters, shrimps, 
&c. See also Crab and Crustacea. 

Decap'olia (Gr. • the region of the ten cities'), a district of 
Palestine, lying chiefly K. of the Jordan, but including a .small 
part of 0.111166, was so named from containing ten cities, which 
arc generally given ns Damascu.s, Phihidclphia, Rhaphana, 
Scytliopolis, Gadara, Hippos, Dios, Pella, Gcrasa, and Cana- 
tha. These cities probably held privileges from the Roman 
Senate, and seem to have been free from Jewish authority, D. 
was fully 200 miles long, with a breadth of 60. 

Doca.zes', £lie. Duo, a French statesman, bom at St Mar¬ 
tin - dii - I..ayc, Gironde, September 28, 1780. After holding 
various civil offices, he was made a cabinet-councillor by Napo¬ 
leon in 1807 ; in 1814 became a captain in the National Guard, 
and fought at the siege of Paris; held office under Louis 
XVIII. ; wa.s made Comte in 1S16, and in 1818 Minhster of the 
Interior, in which capacity he gave great attention to commerce 
and manufactuies. In iSiqhe was made President of the Coun¬ 
cil, and shortly afterwaids Due D. After the Revolution of 

S devoted himself to the ndvancerr'ent of manufactures 
He died 24111 Octolier i860. D. was sagacious and 
free from the intense party spirit of most French polili- 
lis eldest son, Iiouis Charles ^ie Amanieu, Duo 
born May 19, 1819, served as French Minister and 
; the comls of Spain and Portugal, and was elected to 
eil Gcneial in 1867, and to the Assembly lu I'iyi. In 
1873 s-THAATAed, and still continues (187O), Minister of 

Foreign Affairs, l-'ormerly a leading member of the Right Centre, 
he has greatly contributed to the wise and moderate foreign 
policy of nis country. 

Decazoyille, a town in the department of Aveyron, P'rance, 
not older ttian 1830. It owes its existence and prosperity to its 
ironworks,’'said to be the laigest in France. Pop. (1872) 4948. 

Decc’an (Sansk. Dakschina, ‘the south'), the geographical 
name of the portion of the Indian Peninsula S. of the Viiidliya 
Mountains, forming a plate.an fioni 1400 to 3000 feet high be¬ 
tween the E. aiul W. Ghats. Aiea about 500,000 sq. miles. 
Pop. about So,cxio,ooo. 

Deceb'alus, a title of honour among the Dacians, probably 
equivalent to thej English king. The D. mentioned by Dion 
Cassius was, during the reigns of Domitian and Trajan, a dan¬ 
gerous* enemy of |<ome. Pictween 86 and 90 A. l). he defeated 
the VoTORi gcncnals in Mtesia, and frightened Domitian into 
purchasing a dishonourable peace. Trajan, however, restored 
the honour of th^' Roman arms, and after sulTering several disas¬ 
trous defeats D. Aiommitted suicide, A.D. 105. 

Deceit'. S^c Fraud. 

DecernIjei^ (Lat. the ‘ tenth month ’ or * period ’), with us 
the last month of the year, but with the Romans, before the 
reformationf of the calendar by Julius Ctesar, the tenth (hence its 
name), their year beginning with March. 

DeceltnViri, a title of various public functionaries at Rome. 
(I) The first and most celebrated, the D. Legihuj Serihendis, 
according ty the Roman legend which passes for history, entered 
on office, 451 B.C., for the purpose 01 framing a code of laws 
on the return of the three commissioners who had been sent to 
Greece to collect the laws of the difiTcrent states, in accordance 
with the Lex L'ereHtilia. Previous to their election, a dispute as 
to whether the ‘ Ten ’ should be patricians or plebeians, was set¬ 
tled in favour of the former, pn their appointment all other 
magistrates were suspended, and the D. were intrusted, in 
addition to their legislative powers, with the sole government of 
the state, civil and military, during their yepris tenure of office. 
They drew up a body of laws, which, after receiving the approval 
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of the Senate and Comitia, were engraven on ten metal plates, 
and hung up in the comitium. At the year’s end new D. were 
appointed, only one of the former ten, the notorious Appius 
Claudius, being re-elected. Their tyrannical conduct was in 
striking contrast to the moderation of their antecessors. Where¬ 
as before only the presiding magistrate had the fasces carried 
before him, each was attended now by twelve lictors, bearing 
not the fasces only, but also the axe, Uie emblem of sovereign 
authority. At the end of their term they refused to resign; 
but an unjust and shameful decision of Appius Claudius in the 
case of Virginia led to an insurrection of the Plebs and the 
downfall of the Decemvirs, 449 B.C. Two additional tables 
of laws were the result of their labours, which, with the ten 
above mentioned, formed the famous Twelve Tables—the basis 
of all the Roman law. (2) D. LUibttt (or Stlitibus) Judicandis, 
magistrates who dealt with civil cases, were instituted about 292 
Ii.c. Of the early history and jurisdiction of this court very little 
is known. Augustus gave them the presidency of the Centum- 
vtri; but they maintained a separate existence to the latest days 
of the Empire. (3) Z>. Sacru FaHundis, or D. Sacrorunt, were 
members of an ecclesiastical college, and held office for life. 
Their chief duties weie the care and insiiectioii of the Sibylline 
books, and the celebration of the games of Apollo, and of the 
secular games. The uumber of these oracle-keepers was origin¬ 
ally two (Duumviri), incieased to ten, 369 B.c., of whom, after 
367 M.C., five were patricians and five plebeians. Their number 
was increased by Sulla to fifteen. (4) D. Agris Dividundis, 
were occasionally appointed for dividing the public lands. 

Deception Island, one of the New Shetland group, Ant¬ 
arctic Ocean, so called from presenting to persons looking at it 
from a distance a striking resemblance to a ship. D. I., which 
is volcanic, and abounds in hot springs, is a mere ring of land, 
composed of alternate layers of ashes and ice, surrounding a 
I deep circular lake, 5 miles in diameter, and communicating with 
the sea by an opening 6f«'j feet wide. 

Deoem', in Scotch law, is to decree. Before the judgment 
or fiiterlocutor (q. v.) of any court in Scotland can be extracted 
so as to warrant execution, it must import a decree. Hence all 
extractable judgments close with the word ‘ decern.’ 

Decid'ua, a membrane formed in the interior of the preg¬ 
nant uterus from the mucous membrane of that organ. At fiist 
single, it ultimately forms two layers—(l) the D. vera, which 
lines the uterus, and (2) the D. rejUxa, which covers the exterior 
of the ovum. See Generation, Placenta. 

Decid'uous Trees. See Leaf. 

Dec'imse Qarbales, the tenth sheaf of the cut com, which 
the lector of the jiarish had a right to take from the ground. 

Dccima Inclmte, Teinds (q. v.) which have never been sepa¬ 
rated from the stock, and which are not demandable by the 
titular (see Teinds) or minister. 

Decima Itestoria, parsonage tithes, due from all kinds of grain 
produced by culture. 

Decima Vicaria, vicarage tithes, due only, according to use 
and wont, from certain articles—wool, grass, fish, eggs, &c. 

Dec'imal Frao'tioa is a fraction whose denominator is any 
power of ten. Thus V»W ** ““‘I ™Ay be written 

I2tVi^> simply 12 •345—in which lattercase it is cuieiAdeamal, 
the point indicating where the digits stop. The decimal portion 
is a mere continuation of the integral portion. Thus, in the 
number above, we have tens and units before the point, and 
tenths, hundredtl«, thousandths, after the point. Accordingly, 
the ordinary rules for addition, subtraction, &&, apply as in 
the case of integers. A common fraction is reduced to a D. P. 
by multiplying numerator and denominator by such a number aa 

will make the latter a power of ten ; thus, Lm . 5 ^ m zs 

21 = 75 ;?= ^ ^ , 33 3 a, ^ In this last case 
4x25 loo '^ 3 3 >' 333 999 

there is no power of ten divisible by three; bat the farther we 
take the multiplier 3333 ... we can make the denominator nearer 
a power of ten tlian by any given difference; and accordingly we 
say f =• ’{; where d means 0 repeated as oftra as necessary for 
the approximation. 

Decimal fractions seem to have been introduced (jy Regloinod* 
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tanus, in 1464 ; but the first treatise on the subject is the Prac- 
tiqtu dAritkmiHqtu of Steimus (1582). This mode of calcu* 
latlon is now almost universally practised in the civilised world. 

Dec'imal KotatloiL See Notation. 

]>eoiraedl Sys'tem of weights, measures, and coins, is a sub* 
iect which has of recent years attracted great attention, both at 
home and abroad. On account of the facilities which it offers 
lor calculation, it will no doubt in time supersede all the old 
and cumbrous methods; and when that is effected throughout 
Europe, it will be the first step towards establishing a universal 
and international system. The most peifect example of the I). 
S. is found in France, though the same principle obtains in the 
coinage of the United States, llelgium, Italy, Spain, Portugal, and 
other countries. The h'rench unit measure of length is the rneire 
t ;=:39'3709 inches): the superficial unit is the err (100 sq. metres ; 
the solid measure, the sth-e (i cubic metre); the liquid or dry mea¬ 
sure, the /tVrr (1 cubic decimetre); and the unit of weight is the 
grammf, being the weight of a cubic centimetre of pure water 
at a teinpcrature of zero centigrade. The dfca-, hecto-, kilo-, 
myria-gnimmt, &c., represent respectively lo, lOO, looo, io,ooo, 
&c., grammes; while did-, cfttli-, milli-gramme, &c., are respec¬ 
tively I, 'oi, "ooi parts of a gramme. The same prefixes are 
similarly used with the other measures. The unit coin is the 
/rvrrif ; the dkime and ctntime being respectively ’i and 'oi of a 
franc. The former, however, is not now used—accounts being 
kept simply in francs and centimes. 

Decima'tion (Lat. decern, ‘ ten ’), a military punishment, by 
which every tenth man was selected by lot for death, when a 
large body of men had in concert committed some grave military 
offence. 

Sec'imi, in music, a name sometimes used for the interval 
of a tenth, or octave and a third. 

Deci'sion. The D. of a court is its pronounced judgment in 
a cause. In Scotland, the word is usually applied to the printed 
reports of cases decided in the Court of Session. In England 
the decisions of courts of law carry greater authority in deter¬ 
mining the law than they do in Scotland ; though in the latter 
country, two or more consecutive decisions of the Court of Ses¬ 
sion, not changed by the I louse of Lords, arc held to determine 
the law. 

De'ciuB, the name of a plebeian family famous in Roman 
legend through the heroic self-sacrifice of two of its mcmbeis. 
Publius D. Dlua, one of the consuls in the Latin war of 340 
D.C., at a battle near Vesuvius, when his troops were wavering, 
souglit death in the ranks of his enemies after solemnly devoting 
himself and them to the infernal gods. The sacrifice was ac¬ 
cepted, and victory remained with the Romans. Ills son, also 
Publius D. SZus, imitated, with the same happy result, the 
paternal example on the battle-field of Sentinum, 295 B.C., and 
closed a brilliant career by a patriotic death. Among the later 
emperors one bore the name of D. His full name was Cajus 
Messius Quintus Trajauus 3>., but he was a rannonian by 
birth, and no relation ef the old Roman family. Elected cm- 

f ieror by tlie soldiers of Moesia in 249 A.n., he ruled vigorously 
or two years, but in 251 fell in battle with the Goths. His 
reign is chiefly memorable for a fierce persecution of the Chris¬ 
tians. 

Deck (Old Eng. dccan, ‘tocover;' comp. Ger. deekett, allied 
to the Lat fcgerc, and Gr. sArgeift), the planked floor or plat¬ 
form of a ship, laid on transverse beams and half beams, and 
longitudinal carlings supported on pillars, and intimately secured 
to the sides of the vessel Besides providing accommodation 
and shelter, decks are of great structural value in binding together 
the sides of the ship, and in maintaining its proper foi-m. They 
are slightly curved transversely to facilitate the free flow of water 
to the scupper holea A large vessel is usually constructed with 
upper, main, lower, and orlop decks; the last named being 
lowest, and used for stowage of cables, &c.; and over the upper 
deck, at opposite ends of the ship, arc the forecastle and quarter¬ 
deck. 

Deok'er, Gtir Matthew, was a Dutchman naturalised in 
Txmdon, where he'began business in 1702, received a baronet^ 
for hU commerci^ eminence in 1716, and entered Parliament in 


1719. lie died 18th March 1749, having served only four yean 
in Parliament. In 1739 D. wrote an essay on the causes of the 
decline of foreign trade, consequently of the value of the lands of 
Britain, and of the means to restore both. In 1743 appeared 
the pamphlet, wluch reached a seventh edition in 1756, coiUaln- 
ing what is known as D.’s scheme. It is best desenbed by tlie 
title!— Serious Considerations on the several High Duties which 
the Nation in General {as well as Trade in Particular) Labossrs 
under; with a Proposalfor PrtvetUing the ‘Punning’ of Goods, 
Discharging the Trades from any ' Search,’ Poising all the Publit 
Supphes by one Single 'Tax. This was a house-tax. which D. cal¬ 
culated would bring in ;t6,ooo,ooo per annum. 

Declaration, in English law, is the pleading' in which a 
plaiiitifif ill an action at common law states hw case .against 
the defendant. See JunCMF.NT, Dui'AULT, NolRe Prosequi, 
Pleading. 

Declaration, Dying. In England and in Scotland the 
general rule of law is that secondary or hearsay evidence is in¬ 
admissible in a tiial; but te.stimony given by any one in the be¬ 
lief of impending death, who does not live to lie cx.unined at 
the trial, is an exception lo the rule. It m-iy be proved by 
parole evidence; but will probably have greater weight if 
written and duly tested. In t.ase ot murder the D, D. of the 
murdered man weighs heavily. Evidence of this kind is ad¬ 
missible in favour ol the accused as well as against him. 

Declaration in Criminal Procedure. In .Scotland the 
statement, if any, made by a prisoner, on being apprehended and 
brought before a magistrate, is called his declaialion. It is the 
duty of the magistrate to inform the prisoner that it is optional 
for liim lo make a declaration or not, hut tliat, if he docs, it may 
be used against him at the trial. If the prisoner chooses to 
make a statement, and be in a fit state of mind to do so, and 
does not appear to be under the influence of promises or threats, 
his narrative and answers on examintilion are written, and read 
over to the prisoner, who along with the magistrate must sign 
each ptige of the document. If the prisoner cannot write, the 
magistrate must sign on his behalf. The examination is com¬ 
monly conducted by the Procurator-Fiscal (q. v.). I'hc declara¬ 
tion not being on oath, has no force against any one but the 
pnsoner. 

Declaration in Place of Oath. Quakers, ^^oravians, 
and Separatists objecting on religious grounds to take an oath 
arc, in civil and ciiminal cases, allowed by statute to substitute a 
declaration or Ajjttmalion (q. v.). This privilege is only ac¬ 
corded to other Christians in civil cases. A false declaration is 
Perjury {c\.y.). .Sec also OATH. 

Declaration of Title. By Act 25 and 26 Viet. c. 67, persons 
having an interest in land in England m.ay, undea certain cit- 
cumslauccs, obtain a judicial declaration of their title, so as to 
enable them to give an indefeasible title to a pnrt baser for a 
valuable consideration. Tlie declaration is asked for by petition 
to the Court of Clianccry. No petition is admissible* as to 
Copyhold (q. v.) land or customai'y (oiiurc. Appeal and peti¬ 
tion against declaration are allowed. Similar procedure is com¬ 
petent under Scotch law by what is called Declarator (q. v.), 

Declar'ator, a form of action before the Court of Session in 
Scotland, by which judici.al recognition is sought of some right 
which the pursuer (plaintiff) supposes himself to possess. Where 
the declaratory conclusions regard property, they are generally, 
though not necessarily, followed by petitory or possessory ones. 
In an action of D., the pursuer must show the consequent right 
which will accrue to him on the court making the declaration 
asked for. The form of action is a common one in questions of 
constitution of marriage. (See Marriage.) Declaratory action, 
which is a valuable ond important form in the law of Scotland, 
is being limited in its appliralion in English law. See Db- 
ci-aration ok Title. 

Deolenaion (l.at. de, ‘down,’ and clino, Gr. klino, ‘Ibendj’ 
literally the bendmg down of a word's terminal letters), is the 
system of the changes of form or cases by which nouns, pro¬ 
nouns, and adjectives express t%eir various relations to other 
words. These cases ate aistingnished by changes in the word to 
be declined, or by using separate words (prepoMtions); and from 
one point of view tlScre might be as many cases as ptepositiona 
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in a language. In the Aryan tongues the case-endings have been 
formed by the fusion of separate words, and their origin is almost 
unknown. Languages tend to simplify D. In the oldest Arjran 
(q. V.) tongues we find a rich system of declensional forms, which 
gradually disappears from more modern tongues. No fewer than 
eight cases occur:—Tlie Ablative, denoting ll>e leiatioa/r-am, and 
ending in t or J—e.g., old Latin tequod, from a horse ; the Laca- 
the, denoting the relation in, and ending in i; the Inslrummlal, 
denoting the relation with or by, ending in a; the Dative, the 
relation of for before a noun, ending in at; the Genitive, denot¬ 
ing possession, ending in asya or as; the Aeeusative, ending in 
ni, and denoting that the word is the object of the action of a 
verb, or is governed by a pronoun with the scn.se of motion to¬ 
wards; and the Voeattve or inlcrjcclioiial case, identical in form 
with the Nominative, which originally ended m s. In Latin we 
find the Locative and Instrumental fused with the Dative and 
Ablative. In modern Romanic languages the declensional end¬ 
ings have almost vanished. Dhl linglish had Nominative, Geni¬ 
tive, Dative, Accusative, Vocative, and Instrumental cases (see 
LnuUSII Lancuaoe), and several plural endings, as , an , u , a , 
o. Now there are only three cases— A'pmmative (Lat. iwinino, 
‘ I name ’), the form in which a noun is used when it is the sub¬ 
ject of a sentence; the Possessive (Lat. fossitlee>, ‘ 1 possess ’), the 
form dcnothig possession; and the Objeetive (Ijit. objicio, ‘ 1 throw 
towards’), used when a noun is the object of the action of a verb, 
or comes after a preposition. The I’ossessive expresses a rela¬ 
tion by the suffix'r, a contraction from the Old English genitival 
ending es. The dilfcrence between Nominative and Objective is 
determined solely by the sense and position of the words. See 
Morris's Ilistorieal Outlines of Jin^ish Accidence (Macmillan, 
t 873 )> Whitney’s I^tures on Language, and Latham's English 
Language 1841 ; new cd. 1865). 

Declina'tion, in astronomy, is the angular distance of a 
heavenly body N. or S. of the celestial equator, and is measured 
along the arc of a great circle passing through the body and the 
poles. It corresponds to latitude in geography. 

Declination of the Magnetic Nee'dle is the angle of de¬ 
viation from the true astronoinic.al N. of a m.agnet suspended so 
as to have free motion in a horizontal plane. This deviation is 
of course due to the change in position of the magnetic pole, and 
is undergoing a continual alteration for each locality. From 
observations made at Paris since the ycai 1580, the D. has altered 
Iroin It" 30' E. to 20° 20' W. in 1852, a total variation of 31'50'. 
In 1663 the needle pointed due N., the D. being then zero. 
The magnetic meridians are so drawn that the tangent to the 
curve at any point represents the direction in which the D. 
needle points ; and these meridians all converge towards the 
spot where Sir J. C. Ross found the angle of inclination to be 
80* S 9 't O'' nearly perpendicular. (See DipriNG-NEEni.K.) 
'I'he D.-needle for measuruig this variation is a highly magnetised 
needle delicately suspended in a closed box, which is surmounted 
by a telescope for ascertaining the true astronomical N, 

Declin'ature, a term of Scotch law denoting objection to the 
jurisdiction of a judge. This may he on the ground of his being 
interested in the suit, or of the case being beyond his province, 
or of his bearing enmity to one of the parties, or of his being too 
nearly related to one of them. 

Decoc'tion (Lat. ‘a boiling down ’), a medicinal preparation 
obtained by boiling for a longer or shorter period some vegetable 
substance in water. See Infusion. 

Deoomposi'tion, in chemistry, signifies the breaking up of 
a compound into its elements, or into substances of a less com¬ 
plex nature than itself. Thus the passage of the electric current 
through water (slightly accidulaled to make it conduct) causes 
its D. intojthe elements of which it is composed, viz., oxygen 
and hydrogen. Again, the action of a high temperature on chalk 
icarbonatc of lime) is to cause its I), into lime and carbonic acid. 

CaOCO, = CaO -I- CO, 


Carbonic 

acid. 


Double Decomposition is an expression used by chemists to 
signify the change which occuis when two compound substances 
act upon one another in such a manner that»lhc groups of which 
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each may be considered as composed arc mutually interchanged. 
Thus, when soluUons of nitrate of baryta and sulphate of potash 
are mixed, a white precipitate of sulphate of baryta is pro¬ 
duced, tmd the solution (which may be filtered from this pre¬ 
cipitate) contains nitrate of potash. 

BaO>^, + KjO^ = BaOSO, + K,ON, 0 , 

Nitrate of Sulphate of Sulphate of Nitrate of 

baryta. potasE baryta. potash. 

The nitric acid {N,Oe), before combined with baryta (BaO), has 
now become transferred to the potash (K,0), before combined 
with sulphuric acid (SO3), whereas the sulphuric acid has left 
the potash, and has combined with the baryta. Both of the 
original compounds have been decomposed, and in tlielr place 
two new ones have been produced. Such changes are of 
frequent occurrence. 

Decomposition of Forces. See Composition, &c. 

Dec'orated Style, also called the Middle, Pointed, or Ed¬ 
wardian style of Gothic architecture (Fr. ogival seeomlniu'), 
arose naturally out of the Early English, First Pointed, or Plan- 
tagenet style, and as naturally led to the Perpendicular, Third 
Pointed, or "Tudor style. These three styles of Gothic may be 
said—without meaning to affix precise dates—to have flourished 
in England during the 13th, the 14th, and the iSlh centuries re¬ 
spectively. Decorated English, the architecture of the 14th c., 
flourished, according to Rickman, from 1307 to 1377, and ac¬ 
cording to Fergusson, from 1272 to 1377. During this period, 
and for some time pieviously, all the artistic genius of the cuuntiy 
seems to have found expression in the noble buildings which 
arose everywhere. The amount of mental activity and enthu¬ 
siasm striving after pet feet architectural form during this lime 
resulted in the erection during the D. or middle period of Gothic 
of the most perfect mediaeval structures in England, From the 
I). period, Gothic architecture declined, and gave way eventu¬ 
ally to the classical Renaissance. The arrangement of buildings 
remained the same in the period under consideration as in the 
First Pointed or Early English period, distinguished by the 
greater variety, freedom, and richness of the ornamentation. 
The arches of the windows were still pointed as iii the First 
Pointed style, but the head of the arch was decorated with 
richer and much more intricate and delicate ornamentation. 
The vaulting was also richer and more intiicate. This richness 
was obtained by the introduction of intermediate ribs, which, 
crossing each other, produced stars and other figures at the points 
of intersection. In the earlier part of tliis period the window 
tracery was geometrical, consisting of circles, triangles, &c. ; in 
the latter, flowing curves were introduced into the window 
tracery. In D. Cothic, midlions were employed instead of pillars 
and shafts for windows, and in the carving of capitals a greater 
ficedom of execution and wealth of lavish ornament arc observ¬ 
able. New mouldings and new applications of carvings and foli¬ 
age wqrc introduced; decorations in colour, painted glass, and 
mural paintings were carried to an astonishing degree of perfec¬ 
tion. This marvellous development of architecture in England 
took place by the exercise of native genius alone, and was in no 
sense due to imported ail or extraneous aid of any kind. In some 
instances the traditions of French arrangements were adhered to, 
as at Westminster Abbep; 'but even there,' says Fergusson, 
‘ the design is carried on in so English a manner, with details so 
purely English, as to make us feel even more strongly how 
essentially native the style had become.’ Lincoln Cathedral, the 
W. front of 'Vork Minster, parts of Ely, Lichfield, Worcester, 
Winchester, Norwich, and Canterbuiy Cathedrals, and Hexham, 
llowden, Dorchester, Adderbury, Stanton-Harcourt, and Bloxam 
Churches, may be mentioned as characteristic examples of thiy 
style. See Eergusson’s History of Architecture in all Countries 
(Murray, Lond. 1874), 

Decou'pld, or Unooupled, in heraldry, means, parted or 
severed; applying, for example, to the ends of a Chevron (q. v.). 

Decoy'ing of Ghildren. See Abduction. 

Decree', in England, is the deebion of a court of equity, and 
is the same as judgment at common law. In Scotland, D. or 
decreet is the finm judgment of a court. Decrees are either eon- 
demnator or absolvitor; the former is the term when decision is 
in favour of the pursuei, the latter when in favour of Ac defender. 
See Deci RN. 
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Decree in Aitence, in Scotland, is equivalent to nonsuit against 
a pUintlfF, or 'judgment by default’ against a defendant in 
England. Where a D. in A- is sought to be reduced, the party 
seeking reduction must pay the expenses previously deciced for; 
and if he obtains the reduction, he is not entitled to repayment 
of these previous expenses. 

Decrees of Ood, in the language of theology, are ‘ his eter¬ 
nal pur])ose, whereby he hath foreordained whatsoever comes to 
pass.’ The doctrine (as do^na) originated with Augustine, and 
rests on the two postulates of Original Sin inheriterl from Adam in 
consequence of the fall, ami the ii responsililc Soveieignly of God. 
From these premises Angnitine aigued that an absolute election 
of certain individuals to cleinal life, though icsulling purely from 
the divine wdl, is not niijust. For .since, both by oiigiiial and 
actiul sin, all are transgressors of tlod’a law, it were no injustice 
if all had been left to perisli; therefore there is no injustice m 
the free election of some to eternal life. The coinplcmcnt of 
which is, that since the number ot the elect can neither be In- 
treased nor diminished, all the le'st of mankind aie jieisonally 
leprobaled to eternal dainn.alion. Hut, even among lho.se who 
are agrecil as to the natuie of the D. ol (I., there have been two 
views as to the ordiw in wliieh they took effect: the one called 
the Supra-Iapsariaii, the other the .Stib- or Infra-lapsarian. Ac¬ 
cording to the fust, Election and Reprobation pieccdcd the pur¬ 
pose to create the world and peimit the fall, and thcicforc God 
created some men to be .savctl and .some to be lost. According 
to the second, God decreed -1st, tlic creation of the world ; 2d, 
the fall; 3d, the election of .some to eternal life ; 4lh, the le- 
dcinption of the elect; 5tli, to leave the residue of inanknid to 
suffer the just jiunishmcut of their sins. See Hodge’s Sys/iWa(u 
Theology (1S73). 

Decropita'tion (Lat. de mAc/'e/ifare, 'to ciackle ’) is defined 
in Johnson’sDiclionaiy as ‘the ci.ackling noise which salt ni.akes 
over the fire.’ I'his crackling sound is often obseived when 
other sails arc licalod. It is caused by the sudden conversion 
of small quantities of water contained within the crystals into 
steam, which biiists them in pieces. 

DecreBCen'tlo (It.al. ‘diminishing ’),ainaik of expres.sion used 
in music to indicate a gi.idiial decrease of loudness unaccom¬ 
panied by any alteration in speed. 

Docro'tals, The, foim the second and smaller pait of the 
Cor[)UsJuiis Canonici of the (iliuich of Rome. It was added 
in 1230 under Rope Gicgory IX., and compiised all the addi- 
tions to the canon law, in the shape of judici.al icphes by eccle¬ 
siastical authorities to cases submitted to them, which had been 
made since the publication of the Deor/Nin, or first jiait, m 1150. 
See Blunt’s Did. of Doelr. and lJi\t. 'J'heology (1872), 

Decretum et Decretalia. 'I'he body of the canon law con¬ 
sists, first, of the Decretnm, whicli is a collection of the opinions 
of the fathers, popes, and Church councils mtidc by a Benedic¬ 
tine monk towards the close of the lalh c., in imitation of the 
Roman Pandects ; and, secondly, of the Drrretalia, which were 
collected by Pope Giegory IX. neaiiy a century afterwauis from 
the decretal rescripts or epistles of the popes. Sec Canon 
Law. 

Becussa'tion, a term used in anatomy to denote the crossing 
of fibres fiom one side to tiie other. Thus wc h.ive the H. ot 
the fibres of the optic nerves, and the D. of the moloi fibres of 
the Spinal Cord (q. v.) in the Medulia oblongata (q. v.). 

Ded'imus Poteata'tem ('we have given power’) is a writ 
of Chancery authorising commissioners to take an examination. 
When a justice intends to act under a commission of tlie peace, 
he sues out a writ of D. P. from the clerk of the crown in 
Chancery, empowering persons named in the writ to administer 
the oaths previously required. 

Doduo'tiou is a species of reasoning, of which the most im¬ 
portant examples .are to be found in mathematics and_ general 
physics. D. starts from a known troth, law, or proposition,_ and 
passes to a previously unknown, i.e., nreviomsly unexplained, 
truth. The premise in D. may be in the shape of a universal 
proposition : its generality, of course, varies with the mote or less 
abstract nature of the subject-matter. The conclusion may be in 
the shape of a parliAila’r proposition, but may also be a principle 
of wide, application j sometimes of precisely the satnc width as 
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the premise. D. is generally opposed to induction, or the in¬ 
ference of a general conclusion previously unknown from a com¬ 
parison and sifting of particular instances. Practically the modes 
differ, and are, indeed, opposite: but substantially, ana in the end, 
the mental process is the same ; it is the identification of similars 
under the variety of conditions. The assumption which under¬ 
lies D. a.s well as induction, and which lenders their conclusions 
true in fact .is well as formal in logic, is that from identical con¬ 
ditions, positive and negative, the same result invariably follows. 
Hence the rules of the syllogism w'hich have been contrived to 
test tlie validity of inferences, and which by Hamilton, Ueber- 
weg, and others, are applied to induction as well as D., must 
not be confounded with the act of inference itself. .By the use 
of .symbols sufficiently alistract and sigiiifitant the principal 
forms of inference may be adequately represented |is by Jevoiis) 
in the cqii.ilion or substitution of simiku.s by a logical engine 
(exhibited at the Royal Society), or (as by Boole) by means of a 
special mallicmalical formuki. I'lie type of D., however, will 
always he : All A is B; C is A, C is B. But the eombinatum 
of two geiicial propositions, wlicie their joint result admits of 
being calculated, leads to still moie iinpoitaiil results. In such 
iiic.s.iel science^ as history, all llial L). can accomplish is to. ex¬ 
plain and m.ikc rational the juevious empirical generalisations 
or iiidiictioiis. 

Dee (probably connected with the Cymric dyfi, ‘ smooth ’), the 
name of sevcial iivcrs m the i.land of Biitam, of which the most 
notable are— 1. The L>. 111 England, winch, rising in Merioneth- 
shiie, traverses parts of Denbigh, Flint, and Chc.shirc. Fiom 
Chester, wheie It i.s lOO yards broad, it is convejtd byaisartifieinl 
tidal canal, 9 miles long, and navigable foi ships of large burden, 
into the noble estuary which connects it with the Irish Sea. It 
has a course of 80 miles. Its waters were deemed sacred bjr the 
ancient Britons. Diayton, in his Polyo/bion, calls it an ‘ ominous 
Hood ;' and Milton, who refers to it (in Lycidai) under the name 
of IM’a, speaks of its ‘wisaid strc.im.*—2. The Aberdeenshire 
D., winch h.is its sc.urces in five wells near the summit of 
Hiaeii.ich, and after a couisc of 96 niile.s falls into the Gciman 
(Jee-an at Aberdeen. About 6 miles above Castleton of Biarmar 
it ntshes through a narrow cleft called the Linn of 1 ). 'I'welve 
miles of its coiuse is through Kincardineshire, after which it rc- 
touehes Aberdeenshire, and thenceforward forms the boundaiy 
between the counties. Balmoral Castle is on the D.—.3. The 
+siikcudbiiglilshire !>., which rises m the N. of the county, pur¬ 
sues a soulli'casterly course of about 4 miles, and then unites 
with the Ken. After a fiiitlier lake -1 ike Course of 10 miles, it 
falls into the sea at Kukcudbright. It is navigable for 7 tnilcs 
from its mouth. ' 

Dee, John, a celebrated mathematician and astrologer, was 
bom at l.oivlon, 12th July 1527, studied at Cambridge and Lou¬ 
vain, at the latter of which places he took the degree of Doctor of 
Civil Law. He retunicd to England, obtained Chuich picfcrmeiit, 
and a pension under Edward VI., nearly lost his life in the reign 
of the ‘ Bloody Mary,’ and acted as (Jueeii Elizabeth’s ‘iatclli- 
gcncer’ or political agent. Meanwhile he had g.iincd the rspu- 
latiun of a soiccrer, and in 1574 his touiilry residence of Mcyt- 
lake was ‘ wrecked’ by a mob, himself and his family escaping 
with difficulty. How far D. claimed to be an astrologer is 
doubtful, but it is ceitain that he was an alchemist, and along 
with a man named Kelly visited various Continental courts pre¬ 
tending to raise spirits. Returning once again to England, he 
became Warden of Manchester College, and held the office for 
nine years. D. died, December lfx)8, in great iiovorty, leaving 
behind him many works, chiefly of a scientific character, which 
in manuscript are embedded in tlie Cottonian and other collec¬ 
tions. In 1S42 D.’s private di.iry was published by the Cam¬ 
bridge Society. Sec A thenar Caniabrigienses. 

f 

Deed, in law, is a formal written instrument, executed and 
authenticated according to certain technical forms (see Common 
Forms), setting forth the terms of an agreement. _ Every D. 
requires a party or parties cap.iblc of contracting obligation, and 
subject to no legal clisqiiahficaUon, actual or presumed. See 
Co.nsent, Itjiot, Pui'ii., MiNo,ii, Marriage; Deathbed, 
Daw of; Bankrupt, Conjunct, Confidf.nt, Fraud. A 
D. must be founded upon a v.ihiable consideration (see Con¬ 
sideration), not on/raud or collusion to deceive purchasers 
or creditors. The last requisite to a D. is the attestation or 
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execution of it in presence of witnesses, though this is in most 
cases only re(juircd for preservation of evidence, the attestation 
not being an essential part of the D. For manner of execu¬ 
tion in England, see Signing, Sealing, and Deliveky. For 
Scotland, see Testing-Clause, Witness, Registration ok 
Deeds and Writs, Holograpk. 

It is not essential to a 1 ). that it should be dated. Where no 
dale is inserted, the time will be reckoned from the delivery. See 
Charter, Will, Disposition, Indenture, Delivery of 
A Deed. 

/>eai Pell, in the law of England, is a deed made and exe¬ 
cuted by one party. The etymological derivation of the term is 
tli.it a D. P. is close eut or shaved, while an Indenture (q. v.) is 
indented at the top. 

Deem'ster, Dempster, or Doomster (orig. Demer or 
IJcmere, ‘a judge,’ from deman, ‘to judge,’mod. ‘deem’-ster 
(orig. stri), being a feminine Icrininaliun),: the name given in 
Scotland to the officer who formerly pronoanced the doom (Old 
Eng. dovi) or sentence of death on condemned prisoners in the 
High Court of Justiciary. Ills office of 1 )., to wliieh was super- 
added that of public executioner, no longer exists. In the Isle 
of Man the word retains its primary meaning, for there the 
' demsters ’ arc judges. 

Deer (Old Eng. dear, any wilrl animal or beast; comp, Gcr. 
thier, Lat. ftra. Or. ther), a family of Un^ulata, or liooled quad¬ 
rupeds, belonging to Hie Ruminant (q. v.) division of that group. 

The D. are Artiodactyle ungu- 
lata, that is, possess an even 
number of toes. The horns or 
viait o antlers of the D. are, firstly, ol 
solid nature; and, secondly, arc 
deciduous, or shed annually. 
This first character distinguishes 
them fioni the Antelopes (q. v.), 
which belong to the family Cavi- 
eornia or ‘Iiollow-horned’ ru- 
minants, and which are not in 
any sense to be confused wilh 

- _-■ »_ Cervidee or D. The antlers 

are more or less branched; the 

1 — 4 ,-— number and complexity of the 
. •WflKKii.x—branches increasing as the animal 

Red Deer (M.ilc). advances in years. Tliey arc shed 

and reproduced at the breeding 
season, and are borne on the frontal bone. They are repro¬ 
duced^ by a process resembling that of the production of new 
bone in man. A sciisilive, hairy, and vascular skin, named the 
‘velvet,’at first covers the antlers, but as growth proceeds is 
worn off. The horns of tire Cervidee are boine, with the excep¬ 
tion of the reindeers, by the males alone. 'I'he other charac¬ 
ters of this group comprise the presence of a tear-pit, larmier, 
or lachrymal sinus, a gland of sebaceous nature, situated be¬ 
neath each eye. This structure secretes ti waxy substance, the 
furtption of which is undetermined, although from its strong odour 
it has bwn thought to be associated with the sexual instincts of 
these animals. The teeth genei'ally number thirty-two, and, as 
in all ruminants, no upper incisors exist. Tiro lower incisors 
numlier six, the lower canines two, the prmuolars and molars 
six in each jaw. In some D. (c.g., Muntjak), upjrer c.atiities exist. 
D. are found all over the world, save in Atistralia and S. Africa. 
The antelopes, indeed, take the place of the D. in the latter 
continent. The more important species of D. will lie described 
in special articles {c.g., Carjacou, Reindker, Stag, Ei.k,&c.). 
The Musk D, (q. v.), {JMoschsdit), it may here be noted, form 
of themselves a distinct family. They are distinguished from the 
Cennda chiefly by the piesence of canine teeth in both jaws, and 
by the absence ol horns in both sexes. The canines of the males 
form tusks, but those of the females arc of small size. 

Deer, or Deir, Old (Gael, d/r, now detur, ‘a tear,' from 
Drostan's tears at parting with Columba; or more probably dair, 

‘ an oak’), a parish of Buchan, Aberdeenshire. St Columba and 
.'it Drostan planted a church here about 580. Two miles W. of 
the parish church stood a Cisercian abbey, founded by William 
Cnmyn, Earl of Buchan, about 1219. The land, now largely 
peat-moss, was once covered with oaks. For local culture, a 
Club of D. was formed, 1S68. See I’eter’a Peat-Mosses of Buchan 
(Abenl. 1S76). 
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DHr, Book of. After the Reformation, some MSS. of the 
Abbey of Deir found their way to the library of Cambridge 
University. Mr H. Bradshaw, of that librare, discovered in 1800 
among them the B. of D., containing the Gospel of John, with 
parts of the other Gospels, in Latin, in the writing of the 9th 
c. ; abo Visitation of the Sick, with a Celtic rubnc of a later 
date. In writing of the iath c. are various Celtic notes, relating 
that Columcillc and Drostan came from Hi to Aberdour, and 
received a grant of Deir. This rare and authentic Gaelic 
memorial sheds much light upon that period. See Stuart’s 
B. of I). (Spalding Club, Edinb. 1869). 

Deerhound, or Staghound, a variety of dog closely allied 
to the Bloodhound (q. v.), and believed to result nom the inter¬ 
breeding of the latter with the greyhound. 'I'lie D. is a large 
dog, with hair of moderate length, and generally of light-biowii 
or tawny colour. It possesses great speed, strength, and powers of 
endurance. Its scent is also powerful, and it is courageous enough 
to often m.astcr an infuriated stag at bay. When stag-chasing 
was in vogue, lliis breed of clogs was much cultivated, but lately 
it has been much neglected. The D. used in Deerstalking 
(q. V.) is eitlier the stag hound proper, or a breed in which tins 
latter vaiiety is represented. 

Deer-hloase, or Jumping-Mouse {MerUnes), a genus of 
Rodenlia found in America, recognised by the great relative 
length of the hind-limbs, and by tile want of hairs on the tail. 
They abo differ from the ordinary mice in some insignificant 
details in their dentition. The best-known species—the Cana¬ 
dian J. M. (d/. Canadensis) and the A/. Lainadoricus —hyber- 
natc m winter. 

Deerstalking, the art of tracking deer for the purpose of 
shooting them. The hunter is obliged to lesoit to a scries of 
manoeuvres on account of tlie delicate sense of smell and cau¬ 
tious instincts of the game. 'I’ypical D. is only practised in the 
Scottish Higlilands. A perfect knowledge of the entire ‘forest’ 
or deer-ground is the first essential in the sportsman or his guide, 
since advantage may sometimes have to be taken of the most 
apparently trilling feature which the ground may present. The 
dogs or deerhounds employed must be trained to perfect silence 
and obedience. The deerstalker is greatly at the mercy of the 
wind and weather. The fine scent of deer necessitates the 
hunter’s advance up or against tlie wind; whilst concealment, 
through wearing a dress of much the .same colour as the ground, 
and by cautiously moving about under shelter, must be attended 
to. Advance from higher to lamer ground upon the game is 
generally preferreil, as the deer are apt to look to the low ground 
as the source of danger; and in valley and low-ground stalking, 
frequently advance has to be made in the prone position. The 
deerstalker may at length arrive wilhin a hundred yards of the 
quarry, and selecting the finest .animal of the herd, aims for the 
shoulder, or slightly behind this point. When the deer is not 
mortally'Wounded, the hounds me slipped, and chase is begun. 
The attendant ‘ gillies ’ disembowel the dead deer; this pro¬ 
cess, termed gralloching in hunting parlance, being supposed to 
keep tlie flcsS.fiom becoming tainted! ‘Driving” the deer to¬ 
wards certain fooints is employed when a large party of shooters 
are piescnt, buftthU latter procedure has none of the finesse of 
true ‘ stalking.’ N 

Deer-Stealixi^ This offence, if committed in the enclosed 
portion of a park, is'-by statute felony, punishable by two years’ 
imprisonment with ha'JGl labour. If the deer be in unenclosed 
ground, the punishment for the first offence is a fine not exceed- 
■"R Lys ; in the latter caW, a second offence is felony. In Scot¬ 
land, shooting deer in a p^k without permission is regarded as 
theft; if the deer is outsicae the park, the offence is punishable 
by fine. A proprietor is npt entitled to kill deer trespassing on 
his property, but he may d^ve them off. 

De Facto is, in JAvr, a actually done or existing. A 
king de facto b «fie in poss4?3»on of sovereignty. A king d_e 
jure is one who/is considered If o ItRYe a right to a crown, but is 
not in possession. 

Defeaca'iioia, the act of vqiding the faeces by the anus, is 
accomplished ;/)jy the combine^ contraction of tne abdominal 
muscles, and ^he simultaneous sphincter or ring¬ 

like muscle y^hicli keeps the anaU opening closed. Previous to 
the action of the abdominal muscn^i ^ottis is closed so as to 
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prevent the upward motion of the diaphragm, and thus the 
abdominal wall presses with advantage on the bowels. These 
actions are assists by the contraction of the walls of the rectum. 
The anal opening is controlled by a ganglionic nerve-centre 
situated in tne lower part of the spinal cord, subject, to a certain 
extent, to the control of the will. Thus D. may be delayed by 
powerful efforts of the will, but if the freces press firmly on the 
inner surface of the sphincter am, the effort of the will is soon 
of no avail. AccortUng to most authorities, the desire for D. 
is the result of the sensation caused by the descent of the fxces 
from the sigmoid flexure of the colon into the rectum. _ In some 
circumstances, however, the rectum may be loaded with fscccs 
without any desire to void them. 

Defama'tion. See Lima. 

Default' is an Knglisli law-term usually held as expressing 
the fact of non-appearance in court on the day assigned, 
though the term is apjdicable to any omission. If a plaiiUilT 
makes D. in appearance, he will be nonsuited. I), on the pait 
of a defendant ensues in ‘judgment by default.’ In either of 
these cases, the paity may l>c icponed on payment of expenses. 

Defoas'ance, Deed of, in English law, is a deed which coun¬ 
teracts the operation of another deed. A provision in a deed 
which modifies the main provision is called a cottiiifioH ; when 
the modification is by a separate deed it is called a Jejeasance, 
wliicll may be held fraudulent, but is not necessaiily so. Eor 1 
Scotch law as to this, sec Disi-osition Anstn.tiVE, Wahset. 

Defea'cos, in Scotch law, is the gencr.il name given to tlie 
pleas offered for the defender for cutting away the grounds of 
action stated in the Libel (q. v.}. Such prlcas are generally all 
stated in the first paper pul into process for the deiender; and 
in the judicial proceclure in oidinary actions that paper is called 
the I'. 

Defen'dant. In luigllsh law, he who begins an action is 
termed the plainlif; the person against whom it is brouglil is 
termed tlie dcjmilant. In Scotch law, the name nsed is dejender. 

Defen'der of the Faith, a title conferred on Henry 
VJII, by Tope Leo X. in 1521 for the vigour of his ortlio- 
dovy. Though recalled on the King’s espousing the cause of 
the Rcfoiinat.on, it has been used by English sovereigns ever 
.since. 

De Fideli. The oath de /deli admiuhtnUione is an oath 
taken by persons on entering on the duties of some public 
appointments. A bte.ach of it docs not constitute pcrjmy. 

Deflia'ding, in fortification, is divided into horizontal and 
vertical. The object of the first is to direct the faces of a work 
so that the enemy cannot enfilade the lines or take them in re¬ 
verse ; and of the last, so to arrange the height of the rampart 
that the enemy cannot see into it, and that the interior m.ay be 
safe from dfrect fire. 

Defile' (Lat. filum, ‘a thread’), in military langtwge, any 
passage so narrow that troops can traverse it only iu Jile, or 
with a .small number abreast. 

Definite Propor'tions. See Atomic Theory, 

•na fl-ni 't.ioTi (Gr. horismos) is the complete and orderly state¬ 
ment of the contents of a notion. It must at least contain the 
superordinate or genus notion, and the specific difference which 
makes the species distinct. D. is so used as a powerful weapon 
of dialectic by Plato in the Gorgias, where be defines ihetoric, and 
in the Repuuie, where he defines the virtues. The Greek terms 
used-in the Themtetus for genus and species are kednon and 
diaphora. Aristotle calls D. the exact knowledge (gnorismos) of 
a substance. ‘ Specific difference ’ is a translation by Boethius 
from Aristotle’s phrase diaphora eidopois. The rule is, that D. 
should mention the proximate genus, but this is not always fol¬ 
lowed— e.g., a cii'cle is never defined as a conic section, but as a 
plane figure. The connection in which a D. is given will often 
suggest that a remoter genus and a larger specific difference 
siiottld be- used. Opposite -views of D. are to be found in Hegel, 
who merges D. in tne dialectical genesis of the notion, and Mill, 
who maintains that D. fa merely of the meaning of names, and 
not of things. All names, even those denoting a single abstract 
quality, whiplv a meaning, may therefore be defined, if 


not from their content or connotation, then from their causes. 
Mill, therefore, does not recognise the ordinary division of real 
and nominal definitions. The meanings of substantial and gene¬ 
tic, easential and attributive D. will be found in works on 
formal logic, D. obviously merges into exposition, description, 
and explanation, and different definitions of the same notion are 
possible where a recipiocal dependence of essential attributes 
exists; as in the various definitions of a circle by the curve of 
the straight line which produces it, by the equidistance of points 
in the ciicumfcrcnce, and by the section parallel to the base of 
the right cone. ' 1 ‘he great faults of I), arc loo great width or 
narrowness, redundancy, tautology, figurative expression, or 
mere negations, or reference to subordinate notions. The circle 
or dialellon occurs where A is defined by B, and then B by A— 
e.g., ‘A feeling is pleasant when it is desired bccaifte of itself.’ 
Hato's D. of the idea of good as (he sun lu the kingdom of ideas 
is a splendid specimen of figurative D. 

Deflec'tion, a name applied generally to mean a change of 
direction of motion. In optics it is synonymous witli Dilfmc- 
lion (q. v.). 

Defliuc'ion. See Catarrh. 

De Foe, Daniel, an English classic, was born in London 
in 16O1. He was intended for the iJissenling ministry, but, 
alter leaving Newington Gieen School, became an agent in 
the hosiery trade. He began writing pamphlets at the age 
of nineteen, joined Monmouth’s rising in 1685, traded to 
Spain for wool, became bankrupt in 1692, started a pan¬ 
tile manufactory, and in 1695 was made accountant to the 
I coiumissioncr.s of glass-duties, an office which he held until 
1699. In 1701 his True Born Bngliskman, a satire iu favour 
' of William 111 ., won him that king's good will, but in J703. 
the irony of his Short K'ny with the Dissenten being misunder¬ 
stood, he was imprisoned until 170.1, when he was liberated 
through the influence of Harley, and taken into Government 
service. In 1706 he was sent to Edinburgh as a secret agent 
to promote the Union—a mission which he .skilfully executed. 
On the accession of Oeorge I., 1 ). did not, as was once sup- 
po.sed, retire from his connection with Government, but was 
employed to write under Jacobite colours, and thus, as he said, 
‘take away the sling’ from an obnoxious journal. Huring his 
later years he betook himself to fiction, publisliing Plohnson 
Crusoe in 1719, .and Molt Flanders, ‘Journal of the Plague, Colonel 
Jack, Captain Sinfeton, Duncan Campbell, and Roxana between 
1720 and 1724. He wrote also Memoirs oj a Cavalier (undated), 
lie died at London, April 6, 1731. I), was a patriotic contro¬ 

versialist, honest iu his alms, if not very scrupulous in his me^ns. 
His voluminou.s writings amount to 210 works in prose and 
verse, but his fame as a novelist has led to forgctfulncsr of his 
labours as a pamphleteer. His style is homely, graphic, and 
perspicuous, and his vocabulary is of almost Shakespearian rich¬ 
ness. His novels are autobiographic in form, and characterised 
by an irresistible air of veracity, due to his skilful manipulation 
of minute and prosaic incidents. Robinson Crusoe is a universal 
source of delight. See Lee’s Life of D. (i869y, Ma.sson’s British 
Nmselists, and D.'s Works, edited by Sir Walter Scott, 9 volt., in 
Bohn’s British Classics. 

Deforce'meiit, a terra of F.nglish law, denoting the holding 
of any land or tenement to which another has the right. The 
party wrongfully keeping possession is.called the deforciant. In 
Scotch law, D. fa an act of contempt of the law, consisting in 
violent opposition of a duly empowered officer in the execution 
of his duty. In extreme cases D. may be held a capital crime. 

Defraud'ing of Credit'ors. Creditors may be defrauded 
by the funds of their debtor being concealed, by their being con¬ 
veyed to favourite creditois, or by the undue increase of debts 
against the estate of tlie debtor. Creditors have #edre»a by 
TOmmon law and under the bankniptcy statutes of England and 
Scotland, See Bankruptcy. 

Defrauding the Revenue.—Any contrivance by which an im¬ 
perial tax or duty is evaded constitutes this offence. By the 
treaty of Union between England and Scotland, the law regard¬ 
ing it is the same in the twO coun'Aies. 

Degeran'do, Jos. Marie, Baron, a French philanthropist 
and philosopher, waaborn at Lyons, 29tb February 1772, and 
afrer various vicissitudes served in the army of Massena os a com- 
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mon soldier. While thus employed he wrote, among other philo¬ 
sophical treatises, Histoirt compart dts_ Systhnes de Philosophies 
relatwetnent aux J^mcipes des Connaissanas Humaims (Par. 
1803), which is considered one of the best French works on the 
philosoplty of liistory. In 1804 he was admitted into the 
Acaddime des Inscriptions ct des Belles Lettre-s, while he also 
rose high in office under Napoleon. 1). was a philanthropist as 
vi'cll as ethical philosopher, writing Le V'tsUeur du Pauvte (Pat. 
1820), Education des Soutds-Muets de Naissance (Par. 1S27), 
and Des Progrls de FIndustrie (Par. 1841). lie was made a 
peer in 1837, and died November lo, 1S42.—llis son, A. 
Degerando, has attained some lepute as a wiiter on histoiical 
subjects. 

Segg'endorf, a town of Lower liavaiia, on the Danube, 
near the spot where it is joined liy the Xolbach, 29 miles N.W. 
of Passau. 'I'lie river is here crossed by a wooden bridge 1200 
feet long. To one of the fine chuichcs of the Geieisberg thou¬ 
sands of pilgiims yearly repair, when its ‘doors of grace’ are 
opened. Tlie town has linen and pottery nianiiractories, wax 
refineries, and tiade in cattle, fruit, and wood, and some liver 
traffic. Pop. (1871) 5452. L). was conoucred and destroyed by 

Ottokar II. of Bohemia in 1266, was the scene of a raass.acie 
of the Jews in 1337, suffered seveiely in tlie ‘Thiity Years’ 
War,’ anil was reduced to ashes in 1743 during tlie Austiian 
War of Succession. 

Seglut'ition is the act of swallowing. Two stages arc dis¬ 
tinguished :—(1) The bolus of fond is pushed baclcwaids towards 
the anterior arch of the fauces by the application of the tongue 
to the hard palate. (2) When the bolus has passed between 
the anterior pillais of the fauces, these are closed by the con¬ 
traction of two small muscles teimcd the palalo-t^lossi, and at 
the same time the root of the tongue ajiproachcs the soft palate. 
Thus the bolus is pi evented from passing forwaid into the 
mouth. The entnance to the posterior apeiiuies of tlie nostuls 
is occluded by the closure of tlie posteiior pillais of the fauces, 
the elevation of tlic soft jialalc, or Tclum pendulum palati, .so 
that its fice border touches the back of tlie pliarynx, and liy tlio 
uvula filling up the little chink or ga|> between the posterior 
pillars of the fauces. At the same lime the hyoid bone and the 
l.aiynx are approximated and di.iwn fonvards and ui>w.ardr. liy 
the action of vaiions muscles, so tltal tlic root of the tongue is 
bent baikwaids and jiresscd, along will, the epiglottis, upon tlie 
opening of the laiynx. The food is prevented from entering tlie 
laiynx liy the approximation of the true vocal cords, and by tlie 
ai'position of the cinglotlU to the opening. Tims it is prevented 
from passing into (17) tlic mouth,(A) the nose, and(e) the larynx, and 
it ha.s no w.ay left for it but to p.iss into the (.esophagus or gullet, 
into which it is propelled by the action of tlie coiistiictors of tlie 
pharynx. While tlie bolus is in tlie neigldiouihood of tlie 
tonsils, it is covered over willi mucus, so as to facilitate its pas¬ 
sage. D. is a jiurcly automatic action. To e.xcite it a Miimilu-. 
must be applied to tlie fauces. Once the iiicclianism lias been 
set a,going, no effort of the will can arrest it. 1). is also per¬ 
formed when the will is in alieyance, a.s during sleep, in profound 
coma, or after remov.al of the cerebral bemisplicrcs.. It is an 
excellent cxarajile of a reflex action, llie eeiitic of which is 
situated in the medulla oblonoata. The sensory imi'rcssions are 
conveyed to the centre cliieHy tlirough the glosso-pharyngeal 
neive.s, branches of the fifth to the fauces, and the superior 
laryngeal branches of the pncumo-gastric to the jiharynx, 'I’he 
motor impressions travel along the pharyngeal bi anches of the 
pneumo-gastric, bi anches of tlie hypoglossal to the muscles of 
the tongue, motor filaments of the reatrrent laiyngeals of the 
pncumo-gastrics, blanches of the fifth to the elevator muscles of 
the lower jaw, brandies of the facial, and lastly, blanches of the 
cervical plexus. 

Degrada'tion, a term of English law, denoting an ecclesi¬ 
astical censure by which a clergyman is divested of his holy 
orders. Summaiy D. is by word only. Solemn D. is by 
stripping the offender of the insignia of his office. A nobleman 
or knight may be similarly degraded, when attainted of tre.ison. 

Degra'ded, in heraldry, having steps or placed upon steps ; 
said of a Latin cross, or rrcss^calvarp. On steps, which diminish 
as they rise towards the centre. 

Dogree', in angular measure, is the,90th part of a right 
angle; and, as a circular measure, is the arc comprised by two 
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radii which make such an angle between them. A whole cir¬ 
cumference, then, Ls divided into 360'degrees, each of which U 
made up of sixty minutes, and each minute is subdivided into 
sixty seconds. The French, however, have introduced the 
Decimal System (q. v.) here, as in all their methods of measure, 
a right angle being made up of 100 degrees, each D. of loo 
minutes, and each minute of 100 seconds. 

Degree, in music, a term sometimes used in reference to the 
relative position of two notes upon the staff. 

Degree, University, originally implied a liceniia docendi, 
or licence to leach williiii the university, as is still the case with 
tlie prh'iU-doceiit of modern Gcrm.'in universities, 'I'he modern 
1). is recognised by [iiiblic legislation oul.side the university as 
qualifying, wlien oilier conditions are fulfilled, for the exercise 
of certain learned professions j but per se it is merely a formal 
statement by the univeisity that the graduate has passed through 
a certain course of study, and sliown a certain proficiency, as- 
ceitained by exaniinatum. 'I'he cnnfeiringof degrees and the 
appointment of examiners were generally in the h.ands of the 
Cliancellor, who, in tlie case of an ICjiiscopal city, was often the 
Ijisliop or ids nominee. 'I'lic luentia docendi m the schools some¬ 
times attached to universities was a difl'erent mailer, and was 
often sold to incompetent persons. Tlie earliest degiecs known | 
aie proliably those in Arts conferred by the University of I’aiis, 1 
and which, according to De Boulay in liis liistory of that univer¬ 
sity, were introduced by Inieiius into the University of Bologna 
in 1150, and tlienec Irtinsferied to I’aiis. In theory all dcgue.s 
aic confeired by the crown, or in e.iily Catholic times by the 
I’ope, tbrougli the universities empowered to llnit effect in bulls 
or cbaiters ; the qualifications being ascertained by eaeli Eaiulty, 
or body of teacliers or giadii.ites, who were piivilegcd to lecture 
and make statutes. 'I'he first degices given at I’aris were in 
Alts ; the infeimr D. (given with a rnlie to the medical 
student of two years’ .standing who had passed an examina¬ 
tion, and to the student in canon law of three years’ stand¬ 
ing) was that of Bachelor (q. v.). 'I'lie term is said to have 
been fust inliodnced to universities by Giegoiy IX., and lias 
been extensively adojitcd. The names Master and Doctor at fiist 
lefcrrcd imlisciiiiiinately to all teaclicrs in tlie univeisity vvlio 
liad obtained gradu.ation; but later Doctor was applied to 
the leacliers of law, theology, and medicine, and M.isler re- 
stiictcd to teachcis of I'hilosophy, classics, m.-ithcmaties, &c. 

It was a condition of even the impel feet D. of Bachelor to 
lead a couise of lectuies under some Master of llic Faculty in 
winch the D. w.is taken. This obligation continued when a full 
D, was taken; hence the plirase of ‘ necessan' regency’ or 
I'ciiod of compulsory teaching, after which giaduates, if they 
pkased, might become honorary regents. At I’aris there was 
an cailier stage than that of Bachelor—viz., that of Determiners 
xvlio, after two years’ study in grammar and philosophy, made 
ecitain declarations that he wonlrl complete the three and a half 
ye.'iis’ study required for Bachelor in Arts. The Bachelor was 
distinguished fiom tlie Master by a round cap, in place of the 
ac.aderaical hood. A second period of three and a half years’ 
study u.as gone through before the full D. was obtained; and 
there was a fitilher ceremony by which the became a 

socius of the F.icnlty. At Pans, peculiar solemnity attached to 
the D. of ‘D.D.,’ fifteen years’ study being necessary. At 
Bologna, the gi anting of degrees had in the 12th c. been mono¬ 
polised by sepal ate colleges of canon law, philosophy, and medi¬ 
cine doctors, which had each a prior, and held public examina¬ 
tions and conferred degrees in the cathedral. In all universities 
the various Faculties must have attained some degree of similar 
organis.ation. Originally at Bologna the terms magister, judeXs 
and doctor merely signified, as at I’aris, teacher. Later a 
formal admission or ceremony of co-optation was used, but 
as the unrestricted exercise of the right to admit was abused 
by the doctors, Pope Ilonorius III. decreed that all promo¬ 
tions to degrees should lie under the superintendence of the 
archdeacon. 'Tlie name given to the second or public examina¬ 
tion was conventus ; prior to which the candidate, having passed 
the faiitzi/ezj by vote of the Faculty, was called a licentiate, 
having a right to lecture with the permission of the rector. 
Even unlicensed students might after a period of study get 
licence of teaching, and by an exhaustive thesis or exposition 
gain the title of Bachelor. Bologna is remarkable for the fact 
that women have there received degrees and lectured In levato] 
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subjects. 'ITie graduates had to bear the expense of the magni¬ 
ficent procession which preceded graduation. ITie lesenies of 
Bologna, or those who actually lectured, correspond to the 
regents of other universities. In modem times, the examination 
generally proceeds by public examiners togcllicr with represen¬ 
tatives of the universities. Such degrees as the Oxford B.A., 
M.B., and B.C. 1 ^., are obtained by fees, residence, .and examina¬ 
tions ; others, as the Oxford M.A., M.D., and U.C.I,., by fees 
and residence. Genemlly, at Oxford, a certificate is required 
from two of the four schools of litt-ra humanion^t n.atural 
science, mathematics, and law .and natural liktoiy; litott hit- 
maniarfS being one. In Ails ilic public examinations arc pre¬ 
ceded by le.sponsions ; in divinity a disputation, in medicine a 
dissertation, and in mu.sic a composition, is generally required. 
At Cambiidge there are a few points of nominal diffeic.iice. 'I'lie 
first examin.ation i.-, called the ‘ I.ittli: Oo,’ and the honours 
examin.ations arc called llie matliem.atical, classic.tl, and moral 
science triposes respcctivtly. Kveiy I). must be signed by the 
Master of the College to wliieh the candidate belongs, and befote 
the 1 >. is confericd by the Vice-Chancellor a gr.ace or iuj>t<luat 
must have been eibtaincd fiom the Sen.ilc. The boards ol iheo- 
logiciil, legal, and mfdic.al studies control the c\amiii.ali<ms for 
degrees in these subjects respectively. The dislnulive fi lUiic 
of the University of I.onilon is that it ex.imines and confers 
graduation on persons who h.ave received instiuctiou in Kiich in- 
.stiUilions at home and in the colonics as have s.aii.fied a Seeic- 
tary of Slate with icgard to their (tn riiuJunt. Tills tniiver.-.ity 
also has and exercises a power of exainiinng for degrees persons 
who have not been at any instilulinn. At Durham degrees an; 
conferred by the Waiden and tJnnvocalion. In Scotl.ind the 
niyncnla for degrees wcie aflected at the time of the Keforina- 
tion by the piineiplcs on the subject laiil <lown in the hint Book 
of JlisripliHe, and as regaids Glasgow in the Xirt'a Eiortio, or 
charier gr.antcd by James VI. 'I'heir constitution was bene¬ 
ficially changed by the Universities Scotland Act, 1858. At 
Dublin University the nndeigi.adiiates ate classified into junior 
and senior Krcslimen and junior and senior .Sophisters; and after 
taking the fitst D. the graduate hccoines .successively a junior, 
middle, and senior Uachelor. by p.aymeiit of money, an ordiii.ny 
student or pensioner may become .a Fellow-commoner and .is- 
sociatc with Felhiws. 'Iho n.ars are biir-ais who by ex.amiiia- 
lion have e.ariied a light to enjoy their commons free. 

Degree of Kindred. By tlie l.tw of Kn^dand, a man may 
not many his motlicr or stcqi-iiiollier, his sister, his mm’s or 
daughter’s daughter, liis fallier's daughter by his steji-mother, his 
aunt, his uncle’s wife, his son's wife, his brolhev's nilc, his 
wife’s daughter, his wife’s son’s daughter, his svife’s daughter’s 
daughter. Marri.ages within the piohiluled degrees aie not 
merely voidable, but they arc absolutely void if solemnised .rflcr 
pas.sing of the Act of 31st August 1S35, and the childien of tlie 
connection arc illegitimate, (.'sec Makiiiaok.) The piohil’itioii 
applies to relationship by Affinity (q. v.) ; sec also Acnate, 
CoNSANGUINlTV. yV judge Within a certain dcgiee of relation¬ 
ship to a party to a lawsuit is distpialified from ac.lmg. .See, in 
.Scotch law, DEcr.iNAl'URE. For eWeet of D. of K. in bank¬ 
ruptcy, see Conjunct and Coni'ident; in marri-age, see 
Divorce. 

Degrees of Latitude and Longitude. See Latitude 
and Lonoitude. 

Degrees of Lambetli. Under a statute of llemy VIII., 
the Archbishop of Canterbury is authorised to confer .all degrees 
which can be given by the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge ; 
but a degree of I^rabelh does not bestow the privilege of a univer¬ 
sity degree. In former times the Pope had the power so tians- 
ferred to the archbishop. 

Degrees of Nobility. Sec Nobiuty. 

Del Gra'tia is a pious formula which has been much in favour 
among Uio dignitaries of church and state, .os indicating that they 
hold meir office or position by * the grace of God ; ’ fiom whiclt 
it will of course follow that man has no right to deprive them of 
it. Tbis tenure of office is .still by courtesy held to be that of 
our own sovereigns ; but ‘ the divine right of kings to jjovera 
wrong,’ which received a rude shock at the execution of (.'liarlcs 
I., was in England conclusively abolished at the Kevolution of 
1^8. Sec Divine Right. 


Deinothe'rium. See Dinothsmum. 

Deism (from l.at. Z>eus, ’ God ’) ought to mean the same thing 
ns Theism (Gr. th/vs, ‘god’), via,, a belief in God, whatever the 
character of the God believed in may be, and on whatever kind 
of evidence the belief may be based. Both words, however, haye 
acquiretl special significations. 'Ibcism now means the philo¬ 
sophical and religious afliim.ation of God on grounds of natural 
reason ; in gcneial (as in liie case of Theodore Parker and Mar- 
tiiieaii, who may lie called absolute tbcists), on the ground of A 
p-tori evidence, contained in the rcligit>us and intclicclual in¬ 
tuitions of human nature, but sometimes, as in the case of the 
so-called Christian Ibeuls. tyn the grumiel of the design and 
bciii.licence cxiiitiiled in ii.iture, confirmed amt enlarged by the 
revelation ot Christ. D.. on the olhet hand, allltoiigh some¬ 
times loosely used to express dislike or alaim, or lo|x(;ite these 
feelingsag.aiiist one’.s opiifmenl, has a definite liistoiical meaning. 
It means the principlet. of tlie Engli.-.h fieetlnnkers of the 17th 
and iSlIi centimes who argued loriia1ur.il, as ag-iinst revealed, 
icligion, and to whom Loeke, yVdilison, I’uitley, Betkeley, 
C.imi‘d)ell, (Jh.andli r, t laike, Conybearc, Itciliain, Ditton, 
Foster, Gcr.iul, lfo.nlIey, Jeiiyns, jortin, Laidner, l.eland, 
I’.arker, R.ay, West, and aiiove .all, Bishop Butler, replied. 
TolamI, the <liscipleaiid tiansiatorol (iiordaiio Bruno, llieaulhor 
of Oirnthinilv not Alvitenout (ifipfi), of Amyntor, A'aiaromis, 
and the Onyin of the yiiutsk jWition, ike , was ptiliaps the most 
learned and acute of the Ihe'dogical deist.s. lie was expelled 
(loni tlic Knglisli tduirch. Aiitlirmy Collins, more a pliilanthru- 
pist lliaii a llieologian ; Tltoin.as Wtiui.ton, wlio was tried lor 
tilA-.iilieiny, and du d in prison lor resolving the Christian iniiacles 
into alle-goius ; Matthew Tiiida), the amlior of Chtisliuntly at 
Old Hi l/u Creation ; Cliulib and Moigaii, the authois of vaiious 
Ir.acts wliicli onee enjoyed a great poiuilarity, are also among 
the slei.-.ls. I.oids Bv)lingbroke amt ,‘'lialtesiiury, and in the 
earlier [lart of the I7lh c. land Met belt of Cheibuiy, contributed 
less liiicclly to the same school of iliought. 'the two posi¬ 
tions of D. .aie these—(F) An mlclleclual scepticism aa regards 
tile Chiistian miracles, and geneiaily as to the value of mira¬ 
culous evidence; (2) a vehement de.siie for intolltAiUe leligious 
tiulli, such as involves iiolliing coiili.iiy to human reason and 
moiality. Butler’s f.imoiis leply, which has nlw.ays since lu-eu 
legarilcd as the mainday of ICiiglisli orthodoxy, consists in 
.adniiUmg I lie objections niailc against revelation (whieli, like bis 
lollower -Mansel, he holds to he essentially mysiciious), ami in 
jiointiiig out that simil.ir obje< lions may be urged again-l natural 
tlieology, winch has no nnr.ieulous evidence to -suppoit it. A 
generous e.slimate of the iKisls, fi.nu the Chiisti.an jinint of 
view, will lie iound in Herder’s Adrastoa. 

Dekk'er, Thomas, an Fliz.abellian dramatist, born about 
1570, died prol.ably aliuut 1637. Uu was satirised by Ben 
Joiison Ill lltc j’oetaitor, and retorted Ii.qrpily in his Batirontakijc. 
ills plays—of which the best aic OldBo/tnnatus and the Honest 
tVhore —contain passages of exquisite pallios and of .almost 
inlautile simplicity and beauty. He wrote in conjunction with 
Webster, Ford, and MiftdleUiii, and was active as a pamphle¬ 
teer. Harlitt said he could not show his admiration for D. 
sufficiently, and Lamb inonounceil his cliaractcr of OrLans to be 
almost as poetical as Borneo. .See H.tzlitl’s hlizabelhan J.itera- 
tnre, and W.ard’.s English Dramatic Lt/erature (Ixii.d. 1875). 

Del (Arlocarpuspubesc(ns),iL sj-iccics of tree allied to the Brcad- 
Friii (q. v.), a native of CUiylon, and the wood of which is em¬ 
ployed in .shipbuilding, &c. 

De la Bcche, Sir Henry Thomas. Sec Beche, 

Dolahcclea, a genus of north-eastern Australian trees be¬ 
longing to the n.atural Older Btcreiilacier. D. rupcstris i.S the 
lx)ttle-tree, so called on account of the middle of the tioiiik being 
bulged out like a barrel. It yields a mucilaginous gufti like 
gum-tragacaiith, which is nutritious, and used by the aborigines 
m times of scarcity. The wood is iciiiarkably loose iii tex¬ 
ture. 

Delacroix', Ferdinand Victor Eugene, the son of the 
Sccii-tary to the Council of Ancients, wasTjom at Charenton, St 
Maurice, near I’aiis, 26th Aiiril 1^199. After becoming known at 
an art critic, he began his career as a painter by producing in 182a 
‘Dante and Virgil in Hell,’ the subject of whKh is the descrip¬ 
tion in the third canRi of Dante’s Inferno of the poet’s crossing 
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Acheron in Charon’s boat. This was followed by the * Massacre 
of Scio,’ which commemorates Twrkish cruelty in the Greek in. 
surrection of 1822 ; ' Sardanapalus Dying in the midst of the 
Slaughter of his Wives ‘ l-iberty guiding the People on the 
Barricades of 1S30; ’ and, among others, two pictures on sub- 
! jects taken from Scott’s novel of Quentin Dunoard, A Govem- 
I inent mission to Morocco supplied D. with the materials for his 
I greatest colour-picture, ‘The Women of Algiers’(1838). Later 
I came ‘Medea Fleeing from Jason after the Murder of Creusa ;’ 

' ‘ Cleopatra preparing for Death ; ’ ‘ A Shipwreck,’ in which the 
crew arc drawing lots for death. These are merely the leading 
•subjects among a number and variety probably unsurpassed by 
any other srngle artist. D.’s gieat allegorical pictures of ‘Jus¬ 
tice,’ ‘ War,’ ‘ Agriculture,’ and ‘ Industry,’ on the ceiling ol the 
I'alais Bourbon, ate well known. Besides many decorations 
of public buildings, he produced lithographic illustrations of 
‘ Hamlet,’ ‘ Macbeth,' an<l Gothe’s ‘ Faust.’ lie died August 
13, 1863. It is for bis vehement ex]rrcssion and brilliant con¬ 
trast of tints that I). is admired ; his drawing is loose. He is 
considered the head of the French Komantic .school of the 
19th c., and he has himself described his position as opposed 
to that of the classical Louis David {Kame des Deux Mondes, 
July 1854). See T. Gaiitiei’s Ilistoire du Knmanticisme, and C. 
Ban lie lane’s I'Art Komantinte, 

Delago'a Bay. an almost landlocked inlet on the S.K. coast 
of Africa, between Natal and Sofala, much frequented on arcounl 
of its safe and ample auchor.age. J t receives the Delagoa, Manice, 
Machavanna, and other rivers, and its shores are low, swampy, 
.and malarious in summer. The Portuguese have a trading seUle- 
ment here, with a pop. of 10,000, mostly natives. A railway 
was projeeted between tiie Tr.tnsvaal Ucpuhlic and D. B. m the 
beginning of 1876. 

Delam'bre, Jean Baptiste Joseph, a Frencli astronomer 
and mathematician, was born at Amiens, September 19, 1740. 
His first woik in astioiiomy was the construction of tables lor 
Uranus, then recently discovered by Sir W. Herschell. His 
Tables du Soh-tl, de Jupiter, de ,Sat time, d'C/ntttus et des liittelliles 
de Jtipiter secured his election as a member of the Aca¬ 

demic des .Science.; and soon after, with Mechaiii, he under¬ 
took the mcasiMCiiienf of the arc of tlie meridian fiom Dunkiik 
to Barcclon.i, tlie results of which appealed in his Base du 
Systlme Mt'tiiijue Dlchnal (1S06-10). In 1807 he succeeded 
Ills friend Lalando in the College de Fr.ince, and in 1814 pub¬ 
lished his Traitl ,VAstronomie. He siilisequcntly wiote several 
histories of his favourite science during the ancient, niediarval, 
and modern periods, a l.isk for which his fine scliolaiship 
eminently qualified him. 1 ). died at Paris, August 19, 1822. 
See Fourier's £lope de D. in the Alemaires de VAcademie dis 
Sciences (t. iv.), and Dupin’s sVodie sur D. in tlie Revue lOuy- 
clopidique {y. xvi. 1822). 

Delane', John Thadeus, son of William F. A. D., for 
many ye.ars financial manager ol the Times, w'as born in London 
ill isi^. After graduating at Dxford, D. eiiteicd the editoiial 
depa,rtnient of that journal, succeeding the late Mr Baines a.s 
editor in 1841. It is largely due to his energy, tact, and know¬ 
ledge of men and of society, that the Tunes has become the most 
powerful newspaper in the woild. D. was called to the bar in 
1847, but never jnactised. 

Delaxoche', Paul, a brilliant French painter, born at Paris 
in 1797, was the son of a valuator of art products at the Mont-dc- 
I’ietA A pupil of Baron Gros, he struck out for himself a middle 
ath between the romantic and classical schools. Hence he has 
een called the modern Kclectic, and the Casimir Delavignc of 
painting. IBs style is niaiked by elevation and siniplicity of con¬ 
ception, picturesque colouring without exaggeration, and scrupu¬ 
lous care in details. Among bis eailicsl pictures (1824) may be 
mentionecl‘ Vincent de Paul preaching on Behalf of Iteserted 
C hildren before the Court of Louis XIH., ’ and ‘The ICxamination 
of Joan of Arc.’ Tjiter came ‘ Cromwell Looking at the Corose of 
Charles I.’, ‘ Tlie Execution of Lady Jane Grey,’ and the ‘ Death 
of the Duke of Guise.’ D. spent four years in liis decorative 
painting of the saloon of the Palais des Beaux Arts; it contains 
more than eighty figures of gred. artists of all ages in appropriate 
costume. Nearly all his subjects are hi.storical : one of his latest 
(1851) being that of ‘ Marie Antoinette before the Revolutionaiy 
Tribunal,’ when she made her famous apiiCial to the mothers of 
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France. D', who was for mai» years Professor at Ihe Fine Art* 
.School, died 4th November 1850. See De Lomenie’s Gallerie 
des Cantemporains Itlustres, vii, 

Delavigne', Jean Fraa^oia Casimir, a famous French 
lyrist and dramatist, bom at Havre, 4th April 1703, was the 
son of a merchant in humble circumstances. 'fhrough the 
kindness of the Comte de Nantes, who gave him a sinecure in 
a public office, D. was able to cultivate his poetical taste. 
His pieces, Waterloo and the Devastation du Musk, better 
known as the Messhtiennes, protests against the concessions 
gianted to the Allies by the Government of Louis XVHL, made 
him, after Bcrangcr, the most popular poet in France. Four 
(llamas, Vfpres inciliennes, Les ConUdtens, Le Paria —suggested 
liy Demaistre’s Lepreux d’Aoste —and L’Eeoledes Pirf//a»‘(ilr (played 
by Talma and Mademoiselle Mars), procured his admission to the 
Academy in 1825. The insurrectionary movements in Greece 
and Italy afforded him subjects for a second set of Messiniennes; 
the Revolution of 1830 inspired his splendid march-song, ‘En 
avant 1 marclions centre leurs canons, i travers le fer, le leu des 
Kitaillons. Courons 4 la victoire !’ The Polish insurrection pro¬ 
duced La Varstrvienne and the Dies Jrce of Kosciusko, llis 
severe labour in pioducing his dramas of I^uis XJ. (1832), Don 
Juan d'Aulriche (1835), and Lille du Cid (1839), ruined 
his health; he died nth Dccemlicr 1843. I.tke Beraiigcr, D. 
was a thoroughly conscientious man of letters, and more than 
once refused the tempting offers of Charles X. llis chief friend 
was the comic dramatist Scribe. There are numerous editions 
of D.’s works; that of 1845 contains a biograpliy by his elder 
brother, Germain, himself a prolific writer of vaudeville and 
cptia-iomique. 

Del'aware, one of the smallest of the original thirteen 
states of the Union, forms part of the peninsula between the 
Clicsaiieakc and the D., and has an area of 2120 sq. miles, and a 
])op. (1870) of 125,015. 'I'he I), river and hay boimd it on the E. 
Much of the .soil is poor and sandy. Bog-iron ore and shell marl 
are found, and porcelain clay abound.s. In 1870 the farms weie 
valued at $.46,712,870, and their products at $8,171,667; and 
there were 148 woollen factories. 'Phere were (1876) 285 miles 
of railway. D. has a large school-fund and two colleges— 
Brandywine and D. College. It sends one member to the House 
of Representatives, and two to the Senate. Before the war D. 
was a slave state, and it is still noted for the antique customs 
of the pillory and the whipping-post for criminals. Dover is 
ihe capital, Newcastle the seapoit, and Wilmington the largest 
town. D. derives its name from Lord De la Warr, who entered 
the bay in 1610. In 1627 it was colonised by Swedes and Finns, 
whose descendants still survive. The Dutch seized it in 1655,^ 
but gave place to the English iu 1C64. It formed pail of Penn’s 
colony of Pennsylvania. 

Delaware River find. Makeriskiton) rise.s on the W. of the 
CaLskills in New York, and flows in a very sinuous course 
'outhward for 300 miles till it enters D. Bay. It separates New 
York and IVunsylvauia, and furllier on bounds New Jersey on 
the E., and Pcmi.sylvaiiia and Delaware on the W. The upper 
part, between New York and Pennsylvania, presents varied and 
striking scenery; and southward, as the over pierces the moun¬ 
tains at the Water Gap, the views are unique and grand. The 
large-st .ships can ascend to Pliiladelpliia, and steamboats to 
Trenton, the head of tide water.— Dclceware Bay, into which 
the river enters, is 65 miles by 30, and forms a highway for 
vessels of every size. There is a large breakwater near the en¬ 
trance, at Cape llenlopen, to protect shipping. 

Delawares. See Indians, American. 

Deleb' Palm, a palm found in great abundance neat Lake 
Tchad, and other portions of the interior and W. of Africa, be¬ 
lieved to be a species of Borassus allied to B. flabelliformis, the 
Palmyra P.'ilm (q. v.). The fruit is prized by the natives, who 
also extensively use as an article of food the tender roots pro¬ 
duced by the young plant. 

Deleo'tus Perso'nse (Lat. ‘ choice of person ’). When cer¬ 
tain legal relationships are entered into, it is understood by law 
that one of the parties has some special (utalification In the opinion 
of the other; an<l therefore that he who has the special qualifi¬ 
cation is not entitled to put another in his place. D. F., in 
Scotch law, denotes this legal doctrine. Thus under a contract 
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of Society (q. v.), or Partnership (^. v.), the admission of a new 
partner by succession or alienation is barred by D. P., unless the 
contract stipulates that partners are to be succeeded by their 
heirs, or empowers partners to assign their shares. In Scotland, 
a tenant under on agricultural lease, unless its term be longer than 
that of ordinary human life, is baired by 1 >. P. from subletting. 
In leases, however short, of urban subjects there is no I). P., con¬ 
sequently these may be sublet, unless there is a stipulation to 
the contrary. See LitASK. 

X>elega'ted Jtirisdic'tion, as contradistinguished from fro- 
ter jurisdiction, is that which is communicated by one judge to 
another. Jurisdiction cannot be delegated without express power 
given in the grant. See Deputy. 

Del'egatetk, Court of. In England, tlie .supreme court 
of appeal in ecclesiastical and maritime causes was fuimerly 
constituted by a statute of Henry VIII., forbidding appeal 
in ecclesiastical causes to the court of Rome. The C. of 
1 ). was abolished by statute in the reign of WilU.im IV., and 
its functions transferred to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. See Privy Couisltl, Judicial Committee 
OF. 

Delf (Old Eng. *a delving’) is used in heraldiy to describe a 
block of turf or coal. A D. tennf is said to be the proper abate¬ 
ment for one who has revoked a challenge, or departed from his 
word. Sec Adatf.men f, Tf.nn6. 

Delft (‘a canal,’ from Dutch, delven, ‘to dig’), a very ancient 
town of S. Ilollaud, on the Schie, lo miles N.W. of Rottcidam by 
rail, intersected in every direction by canal.s crossed by Og bridges, 
generally of stone. It was formerly famous for its potteries, 
whence D.-warc is still a name for certain kinds of earthen¬ 
ware. Tobacco-pipes are largely manufactured. The most inte¬ 
resting edifices in D. are its churches. 'I'he Old Church, of the 
Ilth c., contains the monuments of Admirals Tromp and Hein, 
and of Leeuwenhoek the naturalist; the New, of Prince William 
I. of Orange (who was assassinated at D. in 158.}), and of Gro- 
tius. D. is the seat of the state arsenal, and has a new and im¬ 
portant polytechnic school. Pop. (1877) 24,511. 

Its harbour is DelfshaTett, a town on the right bank of the 
hfaas, 2 miles W. of Rotterdam, defended fiom inundations 
by strong dykes and flood-gates. D. has distilleiie.s, bitweiies, 
sawmills, shipbuilding yards, and iron-foundries, and considerable 
shipping. I’op. (1869) 4836. 

Dellli (Moham. Shahjehanabad), formerly the largest and 
finest city of India, and the residence of the Great Moguls, 
now the capital of a division and district of the same name, 
province of tlic Punjab, Ihitish India, is situated near the W. bank 
of the Jumna, 630 miles N.W. of Calcutta, and 650 N.N.E. of 
Bombay, on the Punjab and Delhi Railway. It is 7 miles in 
circumference, and is surrounded by a grey granite wall 30 feet 
high, strengthened in 1803, and again in 1838, and which is 
pierced by four gates opening on the river, and by seven on the 
land side. The streets are narrow and crooked, with the excep¬ 
tion of two, which are respectively 90 and 120 feet broad, and 
each about a mile long. 'I'hese run from the palace, the one 
to the Agra gate, the otlmr to the Lahore gate, and are both 
supplied with water in stone channels of red granite raised 
above their level; but are disfigured, like the other streets, liy 
the occurrence of small blocks of houses planted irregularly in 
their centre. 1 ). is divided into a Hindu, Mohammedan, and 
European quarter. The Mogul’s palace, a miniature town in itself, 
on the water-side, surrounded by a wall of more than a mile in 
circumference, is one of the most beautiful monuments of Indo- 
Moslem architecture. This building contains the white marble 
Mosque of Aurungzebe, splendidly omarapted with sculp- 
ture, has an open audience-hall, also of white marble, rich in 
mosaic and relievos, and is embowered among beautiful gardens, 
in which are many fine baths and fountains. The chief building 
within the city is the Mosque of Shah jehan (l 63 *“ 37 )» famed 
throughout the East as the most beautiful jn India, It stands 
on a rocky elevation of some 30 feet, and is built of marble and 
red sandstone. The Hindu temples are comparatively mean .and 
diminutive. Near D. is the pyramid Kuttub Minhar, 280 feet 
high. In the European quarter there is the official palace, a 
Protestant church,* the college, the arsenal, and barracks. The 
College of D,, founded in 1792, and affiliated to the University 


of Calcutta, has separate departments for English, Amble, Per* 
sian, and Sanskrit, and receives Government grants raising its 
revenue t0;£4058 yearly. In 1872-73 it was attended by thirty, 
.six students. 'I'he chief manufactures of D. are cotton cloths, 
exquisite embroidery, rare gold and silver wares, and delicately 
caivcd ivory. It receive.s Biitish manufactured goods, large 
uanlities of fruits, and Cashmere and Cabul shawls for embroi- 
eritig. In recent years .several printing-presses have been 
established at D., which are producing many valuable old works, 
especially in Persian and Anabic. The rooilcrn D. was founded 
by bhah Jcli.an in 1631. IJeyoiid its walls are the desolate ruins 
of the ancient city of the Palau kings. Pop. (1868) 154,417, of 
whom 71,530 are llimlus and fjfr.iio M<ih.ainmedans. I)._is said 
to have been founded by a ccitain lajali from whom it leccivcd Its 
name. In the Mahahharala it is called Indrapi aslha, residence 
of the mythical I’andus, or Children of the Sun. D. wls long occu- 
licd by native Indian kings. In loii it was stormed and sacked 
ly Mahmud of Ghujni, and in 1193 the Ghuridish Sultan Mo¬ 
hammed, founder of the first Afghan dynasty, made it the capital 
of an cnipiie exleuUiiig to JJenga). Timur took D. in 1398, but 
on his de.tth followed a long period of bloodshed and anaichy. 
In 1450 the Lody dynasty, of Patan or Afghan oiigin, con- 
qucretl the empiie, but were displaced in 1526 by Baber, a 
iiesccndaiit of Timur, and the fust Gieat Mogul. D. rose to 
its greatest prosperity in the times of Akbar and Aurungzebe. 
It w.rs taken and plundered by Nadii Shall (1738), after which 
it never recovered its splendour. The Btilish under l.a)Td Lake 
captured the city, and lelieved the I'.mpcrcr from the tyranny of 
the Rohillas and Mahialtas, October iC, 1803. During the 
Mutiny it was seized by llie .Sepoys, May 11, 1857, and after 
a siege of seven days, was letaken on the 20lh of September.— 
'I lie district of D., which lies between the Gange.s and the rleseits 
ot Multan, is only in parts well inigated and fertile, and has an 
area of 1273 sq. miles, and a pop (tS68) of 621,675, of whom 
about thice-fouitlis are Hindus and one-fifth Mohammedans. 

Delict' atid Delin'quency. The law of Scotland, follow ing 
that of Rome, divides delinquencies, as grounds of civil cHiiii 
for reparation, into delicts and quasi dehets, the fonner being 
offences coininitted with criminal piiipo.se, the latter being 
offences aiisiiig from gross negligence. Offences belonging to 
the latter class do not, like the former, always afford ground for 
eriininal prosecution, as well as for action for Damages (q. v.), 
but they very often do. See CRIME, CuLl'A, Dole. 

Deli'Iab. (Ileb. ‘the languishing’), a coiiite.san mentioned in 
Judges xvi., and famous in connection with bamsoii (q. v.), 

Delille', Jacques, a French poet and professor, was boiji at 
Aigues-I’erse, in Auvergne, June 23, i 7 .io. He was educated 
at ilio College de Lisieux, Paris, ami finally became Professor of 
Belles Lettres in the university of that city, was presented by the 
Comte d’Arlois with the revenues of the abbey of Saint-beverin 
(30,000 livres a year), went to Conslautinople in 1784 ia tb® 
suite of the Comte de tdioiseiil-Gouffier, became Profes-sor of 
Belles la^ttrcs in the university of Pans on his return, lost his for¬ 
tune and nearly his life at the Revolution, and quitted Kranoe for 
Switzerland after the Reign of Terror, but retuincd in 1801, and 
resumed the duties of his chair. He died May i, i8|3. D.’s 
finest work is his charming traiishUioii of Virgil’s Gtprs;icS (l'j6g). 
Besides this he produced many elegant, harmonious, and felicitous 
poems of a didactic and descriptive chniucter, of which the finest 
are l-.es yardins (l774)> dloutute des Lhaatps (1800), and L.(s 
Conversation (1812). A complete edition of D.’s works was 
published in 1824 (new ed. 2 vuls. 1844). 

Delir'ium (Lat. from dcHrare, ‘to wander in mind,* de and 
lirare, ‘to go out of the straight line in ploughing‘to err, wander, 
go wiong’), a state of nund in which the ideas are wild, irregular, 
and unconnected, or do not correspond with the truth or with 
visible external objects. D. may be caused by whatever tends 
to disturb the healthy functions of the brain, and U a frequent 
symptom of a great variety of diseases and injuries. It varies in 
intensity from mild incoherence to the most exalted forms of 
frenzy. Injuries of the cianium, morbid growth within its 
cavity, diseases of the braiii-tis^e and its vcs.sels, and serous 
effusion may result in D. It is also caused by the action of 
poisonous ingredients in the circulation, and is a common 
symptom of fevers and several acute diseases. Violent mental 
excitement, either of a depressing or elevating nature, may give 
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rise to an attack of acute mania. 1). is also frequently caused, 
more especially in the case of females, by reflex action from the 
i terminal distribution of the nerves, as during pregnancy, lacta- 
I tion, and by the disturbance arising from uterine diseases, and, 

I in some casc.s, from pain alone. D. is not a disease ptr $e ; so 
I that the treatment to be adopted is not uniform, but must de- 
I pend upon the natute of ilie disease with which it i.s associated, 
and of whicli it is a symptom. 

Delirium Tremens is a form of delirium accompanied with 
I ticmors 01 ttembling, principally of the h.ands and arms. 'I'his 
I condition may be a symptom of organic disease of the brain or 
nervous system, of apoplexy and suti-struke. It i., occ.isiiinally 
caused by excessive and prolonged mental excitement from ovei - 
work of the brain in connection with litciary pin suits business, 
specuiations, gambling, and such like ; oi it may be the result of 
certain acute diseases which act on the iieives ot nerve-cciUrch, 
as fever-s, or of accidents and surgical oiici.ition, followctl by 
shock. In such casc.s it is .sometimes c.-illeii lidnium lUT.vsutn. 
The term 1 ). T. is geiieraily .t[)[)licd to siirli cases .ra arc c.iiised 
by the exces.ive abuse of alcoholic stinml.int.s, and the disease 
may be jiioduced by a single but prolotiged (U'bauch, or by a 
long-contimied course of dissipation. In the former case it ilc- 
pends on blood-poisoning Iroin aleoho) ; and in the latter there 
is, in aiidition, .saturation ol tlie brain sub.staiice, and admixfiiie 
of the scrum of its vcntiicles with ,'dcohol. Alcohol is absoitied 
directly by the b'ood-vessels, witliont ch.inge or decomposition, 
and jia-scs rajudly into the circuHtion, acting as a direct jioison 
upon the neivous tissues through which the infected blood cir¬ 
culates. It is cumulative in its action, and has been detected, 
by analyses, in the Idood, mine, bile, the fluid of serous mcm- 
liKines, the hraiii suli.ilancc, and the liver. 'I'he long-contimicd 
presence of alcohol in the brain results in organic disease ol that 
organ ; and D. T. depends on the elTcCt produced on the iiei- 
vous centre, the pathological changes being, in some in -tanres, 
softening ; in other;., induiation ot the cciebral or cerebellar sub¬ 
stance with iiictease of the cub-aiachnuid serum. Theie is also 
steatoinatoiic degeneiat'on of the small arteries of the biam, 
causing atro[)hy of its convolutions .and also o dema. Tlie nerve 
substance of the brain bccoine.s poisonously affected, resulting in 
a permanent loss of cerobr.il powei. 'fhe disease is sometimes 
called ddttium i pjm, or dthrium ebriostlaiis. 

The symptoms of H. T. aie both incnlal and physical, and the 
following, whic'li are the moie ]iromin(-nl, arc invariably present. 
'I'liere i.. great agitation and loss of control of the mental func¬ 
tions, and of certain muscles of the body. In addition to 
delirium, more or less vivid, there is a morbid anticipation of 
impending danger, with lialliiciiiation .md spectral illusions, ren¬ 
dering the patient datigeious to himself, its he may endeavour to 
lca]> out from a window to escape from imaginary foes in pur-suit 
of him. In the early stages the patient is usually coherent 
when the attention is fixed, but incoherent when left to his own 
thoughts. In the later stages Iheic is inces.saiit muttering deli¬ 
rium. The inomlneiit physical symptoms ate, loss of control 
over certain of the voluntary muscles ; tlie tongue, when pro- 
tiuded, is tremulous; tlicre are convulsive movements of the 
e.xtremities ; the hands and arms treiiiblc, and .shake, so that it 
is impossililo to hold a pen or convey a cup of llijuij to the 
mouth; there is also, frenucnlly, iub.ultus tendinum. and com¬ 
plete deprivation of voluntary motion. There is, gcner.alle, 
sleeplessness ; but w’hen sleep is proctireil it is acconiiiaiiicd with 
frightful dreams, and, when awake, the ocular spectra have the 
most horrible and repulsive foniis. 

The treatment piojier for such cases consists in the slojipage 
of the stimulant which has been the cause of the malady, the 
judicious administration of opiates to c.alm the nervous system 
and procure sleep, nouiishing articles of diet, and the gr.adu.il 
elimination of the poison. One attack leaves the briun per¬ 
manently we.ikcncd, and predisposes to a second ; and repeated 
attacks result in a state of fatuity or death. The only safety, 
tlicrcfore, consists in total abstinence from alcoholic stimulants. 

Delisle, Roilgot. See I.isi.r, Roucht dk. 

Delitzsch.', tm old town of Pnissi.m .Saxony, on the right 
hank ol the l.oblier, 15 miles' N. of Leipzig, with which it is 
connected by railw.iy. It has manufactures of woollen cloth, 
hosiery, and tobacco, and several important annual fairs, roix 
(1871)8111. ‘ 
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Deliv'ery. Sec Parturition. 

Delivery of a Deed. While a deed or writing remains in 
the_ custody of the granter or of his agent, never having been 
delivered, it is not binding. To make it so, it must have been 
delivered either to the grantee or to a third party; when put 
into the hands of a third parly, the legal presumption seems to 
be that it has been delivered to him unconditionally for behoof 
of the grantee, but this presumption may be overcome. 

Dell'a Cnis'cati School, a name adopted by certain English 
residents at Elorence, who began about 17.S5 to publish affected, 
fiigid, and silly verses in two English d.aily newspapers, llietr 
elfiisions produced a host of imitatons, erjually fluent and equally 
intolerable, and the journals were flooded by verses in the style 
of Pope’s .Song bv a Verson of QualUy. 'I'liis litciary nuisanec 
was at length aholii.hed. Horace Smith ridiculed it in the 
Vejecled. tddresies ; and (.iillord, in his Baviiid (1794) and A/.ruind 
(1796), cxtinguislied ihe pestilent versifiers as completely as 
the follies of the Hotel de Rambouillet were extinguished by 
Molieie. 

Dcll'ys, a seaport in Algeria, 49 miles E. of Algiers, identi¬ 
fied by liartle with the Rusucumum of I’hny. 'I'lie climate is 
healthy, .and tlie vine and olive floniish. D. has trade in grain, 
oil, and salt, and is the chief mail of the Kabyles. Pop. (1S72) 
2257. 

Dtilolme', Jean Louis, was born in l7.;o at Geneva. He 
became an advoeate, but had to fly to Enghiiid on account of the 
political opinions exjiressed in his Rxamen de Trots Palis des 
Droits. D. published his Consiitittion de VAngletcrre, on Elut 
du Couvern/ment Anglais eomf-are avee la Forme Ref'Hblkaine el 
a7'ee Its attires Monar</iies de I'hnrope, at AiUj.leid.im, in 1771, 
and his Engli'-h translation in 1772. After suftering great 
poverty he returned about 1775 to .Switzerland, where he died, 
July if), 1S06. Jlcsiile. the ConstHuiion de I Angletcrre, a sen-,ible 
tlioiigh supeillei.il book, once popular, but no longer considered 
an aiithoiiiy, 1). wrote a Historv o/ the l-lugellau/s (1782). An 
liitio.liution to Defoe’s History of the t/nion, a.niX Oburoattons on 
the fVtndi’so- 'Tax. 

Delorme', Marian, one of the great comtus.ans of Flench 
liistmv, was bom about l6i2 nc.ir Clidloiis-sui-Mainc. Going 
to I’.aiis, and making no attempt to live vutuously, she won mi- 
meroiis lovcr.i hy her beauty, while her fondness lor intrigue led 
her to take an active interest in the politics of the time. She 
cspioused the side of the Ftviideit/s, and incurred the hostility of 
W.izarin, who w.as even on the point of tiirowiiig her into prison, 
when she dieil, at the age of thirty-nine. Long after thi.s event, 
a curious icpoit got afloat, and was widely believed, that she 
had escaped to London, returned to Paris, and after marrying 
three husbaiuN, lived to the age of 129. U. is the.subject of 
one of Victor Hugo’s most powerful dramas. 

Delos, called also Oitygia, Cynlhus, i^c., tlie centr.al i.sle, 
and the smallest, ol the Gycliides in the Asgeaii Sea. Accord¬ 
ing to the common Greek myth, 1 ), appeared on the deep at the 
stroke of the trident of I’oseidoii (hence its name), and was 
fixed by Zeus to afford a resting-place for I.atona, as she fled 
(rmn the wiatli of Heri on the eve of the birth of Apollo and 
I liana. The island was originally inhabited by lonians; was the 
scat of an Amphictyonic Council, and the centre of the worship 
of Apollo, whose festival was celebrated here with unusual 
Bpiciuloiir. Its sacred character was respected by the Persians, 
and in 477 n.c. it was chosen as the scat of the treasury of the 
confederacy against Persia. It was purified by the Athenians, 
426 B.C., when all tombs and human remains were removed from 
it, and it was declared pollution for a dog to enter, or for a 
human being to be born or to die on the island. Four years after, 
ilcemmg the purification incomplete, the Athenians banished all 
the mhaliit.ants also. The broiue and bronze vessels of D, were 
famous. After the destruction of Corinth by Mummius, 146 
B.C,, D. became a gr(>at commercial centre, and it continued to 
flourisli till the Mitliridatic war, when it was pillaged and crippled 
beyond recovery. Numeious fiagments of marble structures lie 
sc.attcrcd over tlie island ; the remains of the tem[>le and colossal 
statue of Apollo may still be traced, but the architectural glories 
of D. were carried ofl' centuries ago to adorft Venice and Con* 
stunt iiioplc. 
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Del'phi, a town of Phocii, situated in the vale of the Pleistns, 
and endos^ behind by a rocky barrier, through a cleft in which 
issues the Castalian spring, was famous as the seat of the oracle 
of Apollo. The original name of this oracle was Frtho, and the 
sanctuary was at first superintended by the town of Crissa. On 
its decline D., whose population had come from the Dorian town 
Lycoreia, became an independent state, and through tlie oracle 
rose rapidly in influence and wealth. Its affairs were administered 
by the noble families of the town ; and whenever the oracle was 
to be consulted, the Pythia took her scat upon a tripod, placed 
above an opening in the ground, in the centre of the temple of 
Apollo, through which arose an intoxicating smoke. This smoke 
so affected the Pythia's brain that slie became delirious, and in 
that state gave utterance to sounds that were believed to express 
the reply of the god to those who had come to consult the oracle. 
The answers still extant arc generally in hexameter verse and in 
the Ionic dialect. The Pythia was a native of D., in early times 
a maiden, but subsequently always above fifty years, and gener¬ 
ally taken from some family of poor country people. Innumer¬ 
able benefactors loaded the shnnes with gifts, and even in the 
Sth c. B.c. the fame of the oracle was widespread. The first 
celebration of the Pythian Games took place in b.c. 586. In 
B.c. 548 the temple was destroyed by fire, and was rebuilt at a 
cost of 15,000 sterling. In succeeding centuries it was fre¬ 
quently plundered— as, for example, by the Vhocians at the 
time of the Sacred War, by Sulla, and tiy Nero. 'I'hc oracle 
was closed in the general extirpation of pagan rites by Theodosius, 
llic site of the ancient town is now occupied by Castri, a 
wretched village. 

Selphinap'tera, a genus of Cetacea or Whales, belonging to 
the Dolphin family {Delphinidtc), and represented by such 
form.s as the D. J'eronii, or the ‘light whale porpoise’ of 
the .S. Seas, by the D. Commersomi. by D. borealis of the N. 
I’.acific, and by other species. The species of this genus have 
no dorsal fin, and have the jaws prolonged to form a ro.strum or 
beak, flattened from side to side. The first-niciitioned sjiecica 
averages five feet in length. Numerous teeth exist. 

Delpbin OlaBsics, an edition of the Greek and Roman 
classics, chiefly edited by TIuet, tutor to the Dauphin, son of Louis 
XIV., for the use of his pupil—‘in usum .Serenissimi Dclphini.’ 
Thirty-nine eminent scholars aided in the preparation of the 
work, which ;s now, however, of little value. Valpy’s Variorum 
iMin Classics (in 141 vols. Ixmd. 1819-30) contain the Delphin 
notes .snd Inlerpretatio. 

Delphin'idsB and Dolphi'nua. See Dolbhin. 

Delphin'ium. See Larkspur and Stavesacre. 

Del'ta, in geology, the name given to the roughly triangular 
space—resembling the Greek letter A (delta),—formed near the 
mouth or estuary of a river by the dividing of its main channel. 
The apex of the triangle points up the river, and marks the point 
at which the division lakes place. A D. land i.s the great re¬ 
ceptacle of the detritus or dehris brought down by the river, and 
hence it frequently occupies hundreds of sq. miles covered with 
alluvial soil, and with vegetable and other matters. The D. is 
frequently extended seawards by increasing deposits of the river. 
Deltas occur most typically in lakes and tideless seas, such as 
the Mediterranean. D. foimations are of the highest interest 
to the geologist, as explaining, in some aspects at least, the pro¬ 
cess of coal Tormalion and other allied points. 

Sel'uge, The, as commonly understood, is the flood which 
drowned the whole human race but Noah and his family. The 
biblical narrative, literally interpreted, requires u.s to believe 
that this was a flood which covered the whole earth, and so it 
was always understood till the increasing light of science and 
criticism revealed the objections to such a belief. 

The chief of these are the smallness of the ark, the present 
distribution of animals on the globe, the varieties of human lan¬ 
guage, the ash-cones of extinct volcanoes, which, older than the 
supposed time of the flood, could not have been touched by it, 
the quantity of water required, the necessary destruction of most 
marine animals, as well as all in the ark, owing to the change of 
climate, and of freshwater fish and plants by the water, &c. 

For a time it .was thought that all these difficulties were 
avoided by supposing merely a’partial D. But this question 
has been entisely tupe rseded by recent Assyrian discoverie^ which 
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appear to show that the Hebrew record is only a national form 
of a widespread Semitic legend. The Babylonian version just dis¬ 
covered points in the direction of a solar myth. It is on a tablet, 
which is one of twelve, containing myths corresponding to the 
months of the year and the signs of the zodiac, and all relating 
to a solar hero, Gisdubhar. The story of the flood is on the 
eleventh, corresponding to the month called in Accadian | the 
rainy,’ our January, over which Aquarius presided. See Smith’s 
Assyrian Exploratims and Discoveries (1875), and Chaldotan 
Account of Genesis (1876). 

Delun'dung (Linsanggracilis), a genus of Carnivorous mam¬ 
malia inhabiting Java and Malacca, and belonging to the Viver. 
ridee or Civet-cat family. It is allied to the genus Vhvrra itself, 
but differs from the civets in having a very slendex boiiy, long 
legs, and elongated ‘ whiskers.' It does not possefs any scent- 
pouches. Its colour is greyish, with four broad saddle-shajied 
bands of brown crossing the back. The sides are variegated 
with brown, the legs are spotted, and the tail encircled with 
alternate brown and grey iings. The muzzle is pointed. The 
D. is by no means common, and its habits have not been 
thoroughly ascertained. 

Delvi'no, a fortified town in the vilayet of Janina, Albania, 
European Turkey, the seat of a Greek bishop, with olive planta¬ 
tions in the vicinity, and a trade in oil and other local produce. 
Pop. (1873) 7500. 

Demand' and Suppl3r'. It is a question among political 
economists whether, as a rule, the demand for anything creates 
the supply, or whether the supply precedes the demand. We 
shall endeavour to answer the general question by considering 
the two following questions as illustrative ;—l. Does the earth 
produce wheat because men want bread, or do men eat bread 
because the earth produces wheat ? 2. Do men wish to travel 
fast because locomotives have been invented, or were locomotives 
invented because men wished to travel fast. 

In the jiroduction of wheat there are two concurrent agencies 
—human hunger and the natural power of the earth for produc¬ 
ing wheat. If we must determine which is antecedent, we must 
certainly hold the earth to have had power either of producing 
wheat or other fruit capable of sustaining human life before 
human life came. Finding wheat good and nutritious, the natu¬ 
ral supply is augmented by art and industir. In answer to the 
second question, it is plain that the demand—that is, for speedy 
passage from one place to another—is antecedent to the supply ; 
locomotives not being the produce of the earth, but of human 
ingenuity. Human necessities and wants are the demand, supply 
is the result of this force acting on human ingenuity and oixthe 
physical capability of our planet ; and if the capability to sustain 
life had not preceded it, then life could not have been. These 
forces act and react on one another. 

Adam Smith has shown that it is the man who saves money, 
not the man who spends it, who adds to the wealth of liii 
country. Plainly the more wealth a man prcxliices, or is the 
means of producing, and the less he consumes, the richer does he 
become; and what is true of the individual is true of men collec¬ 
tively ; but while demand is the force which, acting on capability, 
produces supply, consumption is, in most articles, a necessaiy 
concomitant of demand. 'Fhus, were men to cease fiom drinking 
wine, but to continue buying it, there would be a continuous accu¬ 
mulation of the wine—that is, .so much accumulation of wealth; 
but then, if they ceased to drink the wine, they would certainly 
cease to buy it, and pioduction would stop and wealth diminish. 

Dem'avend, Mount, an extinct volcano, on the borders of 
Irak-Ajemi and Mazandcran, Persia, l«,6oo feet above the level 
of the sea. It is the loftiest pe.sk of the Elburz chain, is conical 
in form, and the top is entirely composed of a soft rock from 
which sulphur is dug. At its base theie are several hot s'prings. 
D. in Persian tradition occupies a place corresponding to that of 
Etna in the myths of Greece. 

Dem'bes, Lako of, in the plateau of N. Abyssinia, lies 6000 
feet above the level of the sea, is about 150 miles in circumfer¬ 
ence, and studded with cultivated islands. It receives and dis¬ 
charges the waters of the Blue Nile. 

Dembin'ski, Henry, a Polish general, born near Cracow, 
January 16, 1791, joined the Polish army in 1809, shared in the 
French invasion of Russia, and distinguished himself at the 
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battle of Lfipsic in 1813. After the fall of Napoleon he re¬ 
turned to Poland, was appointed commander of a brigade in 
the Polish revolution of 1830, and shone conspicuous at the 
battles of Leiv and Kuflew. After his repulse of the Russians 
on the Karar, and his able retreat through Lithuania in 1831, 
he was made general of the Polish forces. When Warsaw sur- 
rcndeied, D. took refuge in France, visited Egypt in 1833 i'' 
the expectation of a war with Russia, in 1849 transferred his 
services to the Hungarians against Austria and Russia, and was 
made general of the Hungarian army by Kossuth. After the 
defeat of Kapolna and resignation of Kossuth, IX fled to Turkey, 
and returned to Paris in 1851, where he died, June 13, 1864. 
See D.’s Mhnoires sur la Campagnt de lAthuanie (.Strash. 
1832) and D. in Unptrn, by A. H. Danzen (Lond. 1875). 

Demen'tia. See Insanity. 

Demera'ra, a river of British Guiana, with a norlhei ly course 
of 200 miles, falls iulo the Atlantic at ticorgelown, wdicre it is 
nearly two miles broad. Its embouchure, though obstructed by a 
bar, furnishes a spacious harl)our, and the river is navigable by 
ships of considerable burden for nearly loo miles. 

Demesne' (Old Ft, demaine, dominium, ‘lordship’). 
Lands next to the lord's mansion, and which he kent for the sup¬ 
port of his household, were in old times c.alled the U. In our 
<Iay il denotes the light of an owner of land in Fee Simple (q. v.). 
See also Dumesuay Book. 

Deme'ter. See Ceres. 

Demet'rius, the name of three kings of Syria.— l. D. Soter, 
grandson of Anliochus the Gieat, spent his early years at Rome 
as a hostage, whence he fled, partly through the help of Polybius, 
when twcniy-thiee years old, and established liimsell on the throne 
of Syria. He conciliated the senate and secured his lecognition as 
king, but acted so dcspolic.ally towaids bis neiglibouis, that tiic 
JewsunderJudasMaccabmus look uparms and defeated his gene¬ 
ral. D. fell in battle (u.C. 150) against an impostor named Balas, 
who.se claims were supported liy the Romans, the Jews, and 
Attains, King of Pergamus.—2. D. Dicator, son of the preced¬ 
ing, after remaining in exile for some years, 1 ecovered the kingdom 
from lialas by the assistance of Ptolemy Pliilomeler, but the 
infant'son of Balas being set up as a pietender against him, L). 
lost Antioch and a great jiart of Syria, and withdiew to Baby¬ 
lon. Ills army was soon after destroyed by the I’aithians, and 
himself taken prisoner (b.c. 138). After acaptivity of ten years 
he was re-established on the tltrone, but his soldiers and subjects 
having become disaffected, he was assassinated at Tyre, B.c. 125. 
—3. X>. £lucaeriis, gr.mdson of the preceding, held with his 
brother for a time the whole of Syri.a, War, however, broke 
out between the brothers, and Philip, having blockaded D. in his 
camp, compelled him to surrender at discretion. He remained 
in honourable captivity with Mitliiidales, King of Parthia, until 
his death. His coins bear date from 218 to 224 of the era of the 
Seleucidse, i.e., from 94 to 88 B.c. 

DfimetriuB, or Dmitri, son of Ivan T^^ (‘the Terrible’), Czar 
of Russia. On his father’s death, in 15S4, D. was exiled by 
Boris Godoiinof to Ouglitcli, and tlieie dieil. The authorities 
proclaimed that he had killed himself in an epileptic fit, but the 
people believed he was assassinated by Boii^ who usurped the 
throne in 1598, on the death of Fedor, Ivan’s other son. The 
unpopularity of the usurper at length prompted a succession of 
romantic deceptions. Four persons came forwatd, two of whom 
declared themselves to be the son, and two the grandson of 
Ivan. 

The first pseudo-D. appealed in 1603. He was a servant of 
Prince Adam Wizniowiecki, and was aided by his master, by the 
Palatine of Sandomir, and by Sigismund III., King of Poland. 
Boris had grown ui>popular ; and though he declared this D. to 
be an apostate monk, called Grishka Otrepiev, had to yield in 
1O04. D. ruled wisely, but bis marriage with Marina, daughter 
of the Palatine, and his Polish leanings, cost him the throne. 
He was slain at Moscow in 1606, in a riot stirred by Prince Vas- 
silii Shuiski, who became Czar. 

The ucond impostor appeantd in 1607, declaring himself to 
be t)., and that he had escaped from the Moscow riot. He is 
said to have been really a Jew, but was accepted by Marina as 
her husband, and found supporters. He ivas put to death in 
1610. A like fate bsfell the third pseudo-D., wno pretended to 
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be the son of the first. The fourth, who did the same, was 
executed at Moscow in 1613. lliese false Demetriusei have 
formed a favourite theme for poets and novelists; a dramatic 
fragment by Schiller deals with one of them. See Prosper M^ri- 
race’s Episode de VHistoire de Russie. 

Demetrius, Phalereus, so called from his birthplace at the 
demos of Phalems, was ‘ the Admirable Crichton of his time, the 
last of Attic orators, statesman, poet, and warrior.’ IX was born 
B.c. 325, educated at the school of Hieophrastus, and in B.C. 
317, on the death of Phocion, placed by Cassander over the 
administration of Athens, which he conducted for ten years with 
so much success, that the Athenians erected no fewer than 360 
statues in his honour. Success, however, rendered liim reckless; 
and on the approach of Demetrius Poliorcetes to Athens, b.c, 307, 
D. was compelled to ilce. He lived for many years at the court 
of Ptolemy Lagi at Alexandria, and it is believed that by his 
influence the foundation was laid of the famous Alexandrian 
Library. The successor of Lagi sent D. into exile in Upper 
Egypt, where he died about 283 B.c. His works, which are 
ciiumer.ated by Diogenes Laeitiiis to the number of fifty, liavc all 
perished. 

Demetrius Poliorcetes. Sec Antigonus. 

Dem'i, or Dem'y (Fr. ‘a half’), in heraldry, the upper, 
front, or dexter half, as a D.-lion-rampant, D. usually, but not 
always, indicates the dexter half per pale in inanimate objects. 

Demi-BasTion., in fortification, a half-bastion, consisting of 
one face and one front, and usually terminating the faces of a 
crown-work or horn-woik. 

Dem'idofif. a celebrated family of Russian capitalists, founded 
by Nikita D., born a serf in Peter the Great’s time. He 
amassed enormous wealth, hist by the manufacture of arms, and 
then by Siberian iion-foiindiies, which he first established in 
1O99. He was raised to the rank of a noble in 1720, and left 
two son.s, one of whom, Akinfij D., woiked still more exten- 
■sivcly the metals of the Ural range, and established the iron- 
woik.s of Nijni-Tagilsk, still the greatest in Siberia. In rccog- 
nition of his labouis and riches he was made Coiin.sellor of State. 
See Spasskij, i,htsneopisanie Akinfija D. (Petersb. 1S33).— Pro- 
copij D. tdied 1786), son of the preceding, founded the School 
of Commerce at Moscow, which was removed to St Petersburg 
in 1800.— Paul Grigorjevich D. (died 1821), nephew of 
Akinfij, was the fouiititr of the D. Museum at Jaroslavl.— 
Nikoiaj Nikititch D. (born 1774), nephew of the preceding, 
was both soldier and autlior. He raised a regiment against the 
Flench in 1812, and did good service. lie died in 1828, and 
two years later his works were published at Paris under the title. 
Opuscules d'Ecoitomie Politique rt Privle, — Anatoli D., son of 
Paul, wa.s distinguished as a literary man, a savan, and a philan¬ 
thropist. Both Russia and other countries, especially Italy, in 
which he long resided, owe to him many useful educational 
and charitable institutions. A translation of his Travels was 
published at London in 1853. IX married Princess Mathilde, 
daughter of Jerome Bonaparte, in 1840, but their union was 
di.ssolved five years after. D. possessed one of the most splendid 
art collections in Euiope. He died at Palis, 29th April 1870. 

Demi-Xiune, in fortification, a work composed of two faces, 
forming a salient angle towards the outside of the fort, and in¬ 
tended to cover its curtain or wall, as well as the shoulders of 
the adjoining bastions. It is siiirounded by a ditch, and has 
two demi-gorges near the counterscarp. See Lunette, 
Kavelin. 

Demir’-Hissar' (‘ iron castle ’), a fortified town in Roumelia, 
European Turkey, 46 miles N.E. of Salunica, with less than 
3000 inhabitants. It takes its name from an old fort which 
crowns the hill at the foot of which it is built. 

Dexuise', in English law, is the terra applied to the convey¬ 
ance of an estate in fee, or for life, or a term of years. 

Demise of the Crown. By the law of England the sove¬ 
reign never dies ; for on the death of the reigning monarch the 
royal dignity vests, and the kingdom is eo instante, in legal lan¬ 
guage, demised to the heir to the crown. 

Dem'isem'iquaver, in music, a note of which the duration is 
half that of a semiquaver, or one-eighth that of a crotchet. See 
Notation. 
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Z>e>n'iurg8 (Gr. 'a workman,' lit a workman of the dtmas, 
or people), according to the Gnostics (q. v.), was the creator of 
the world. All the Gnostics maintained a twofold creation; 
one evolved directly out of the Divine essence, and another pro* 
duccd by God’s plastic power out of pre-existing matter—the 
framer of the latter lower creation not being the author of the 
higher world of animation, but the D., a being far inferior to the 
supreme God. Some believed the D. to be the representative 
of the supreme God on this lower stage of existence, and the 
highest of all emanations from his substance ; others regarded 
him as absolutely hostile to God, and identified him with Jeho¬ 
vah, the God of the Jews. See Neander’s Kirchengtschichte. 

Demmin', a town in the province of Pommein, Prussia, lies 
in the valley of the Peene, 75 miles N.W. of Stettin. It consists 
of D. proper, which is walled, and three suburbs; has manufac¬ 
tures of woollens, linens, hosieiy, leather, and tobacco, distil¬ 
leries and breweries, and a trade in com and malt. Pop. (1871) 
9050. D. is one of the oldest Slavic towns of Pommem, and .as 
eaily as the time of Karl the Gieat is mentioned as an important 
seat of tiade. In the fierce struggles between the 'I'entonic and 
Slavic race, that occupy a good part of the middle ages, D. suf- 
iered scveiel}', and again in the Thirty Yeais’ War. 

Democracy is a Greek word meaning the power or rule of 
the general body of the people, not of the mob or poorest classes. 
'I'hus at Athens there was a D. as distinguisheil from the tyranny 
of a noble fimily, and the oligarchy of a wealthy, priestly, or 
military class. But the Athenian D. did not contain the niftaci, or 
the slaves. Nor among the free citi/ens who enjoyed the various 
political franchises and discharged the political duties was there 
complete equality of riglits, any more than eqiiality of conditions. 
The Solonian C.'onstitntion, as much as the Servian Constitution 
at Rome, recognised classes of citizens, wliose rights, or some of 
them, were measured by their property. The degree in which 
the dfmos participates in the government of itself, directly or 
indirectly, is, however, not so fundamental a question as this— 
On what principle is the Government conducted? It is of course 
humanly possible that even a despot could be found of sufficient 
intelligence and benevolence to ensure the happiness of the great 
mass of his subjects. But tliis is not suflicient for permanent 
securilY. The despot dying, cither his sou or an elected succes¬ 
sor would T'.-ign, or there would be a revolution. In any event, 
there would be no indisputable rcconl that government was to 
proceed according to the asceitaincd interests of the many; there 
would be no free constitution. Hence the argument of democrats 

is, that by the univeisal exjicrience of history it has been found 
that constitutions in which the mass of llie people li.is no power, 
direct or indirect, except tlie extremely indirect menace of revolu¬ 
tion, have tended to the exaltation of the family or class having 
power, and to the debasement and the denial of rights of the 
unenfranchised, unrepresented class. This is gcncially conceded, 
and hence the idea of representative government—viz., that the 
people arc to govern themselves. In modern times the business 
of government has become so multifarious, and so much of it is 
intrusted to loc.al machiiiciy by the permissive system, that the 
argument for D. as a means of elevating the moral tone and 
developing the mental energies of the people is veiy powerful. 
The great dangers of D. are a low grade of intelligence in the 
representative body, and in the popular opinion which conirols 

it, and class legislation. This has always been a real difficulty 
in human affairs. No doubt one policy reconciles all the legiti¬ 
mate interests of a nation, but a social class maybe as giievously 
in error about its own interests as about the interests of another- 
class ; it may even forget the interests of all other classes, and 
Identify itself with the nation. These chances are increased when 
a class is not only numerically the strongest, but intellectually 
and morally the weakest. The commonest method of pi event¬ 
ing these evils is the restriction of the suffrage to those whose 
material position is supposed to guarantee in some measure their 
moral and intellectual fitness for the franchise. Such a rcstric- 
lion rests on deeper grounds than the constitutional maxim, ‘ No 
representation, no taxation;’ the unenfranchised must depend 
on the patriotism of those who represent the enfranchised. But 
D., as frequently practised, is unequal in favour of the pre¬ 
dominant class which happens to be enfranchised. In all con¬ 
stituencies {whicl\ are not framed on a logical plan, but, as 
buighs, counties, fitc., are the result of historical growth), 
veiy often*, qply a numerical majority is represented, but the 


minority is never represented. Hence a rote of delegates re¬ 
turned on this principle may represent the wishes of an actual 
minority of the nation. 1’he necessity of a representation 
of minorities is partly concealed by the fact that nowhere is 
the suffrage extended to oli men and women in the area of vpi- 
ing. Another plan suggested for use in Great Britain is that of 
the three-cornered constituency, by which a minority, equalling 
or exceeding a tliird of the constituency, would be able, if it 
attempted no more, to return one out of three members, 
the voters having only two votes. Mr Garth Marshall has 
advocated the curauUiive vote, which has been successfully 
worked in recent school-board elections. Such plans, how¬ 
ever, leave untouched the case where a minority is made up of 
several consUluencics. The most comprehensive suggestion on 
the subject is that of Mr Thomas Hare. He takcsgxa his unit of 
representation, not equal electoral districts (the pan which is 
being laigcly adojited on the Continent), but the quota of elec¬ 
tors leached by dividing the enfranchised poimlation by the 
number of seats. Ivvciy candidate obtaining that quota would 
be returned, and every elector would be entitled to vote for all 
the candidates in nn older of preference, his vote being counted 
for only one (Hare’s Treatise on the Eleetton of Representative*). 
Tills system of personal representation, as it is called, would en¬ 
tirely supersede the necessity of what have been called fancy 
franchises, viz., privileges of voting conferred on bodies who are 
supposed to have special intelligence or special interests to pro¬ 
tect. 'Che objections which h.ave been made to It are chiefly 
pmctical -. the suspicion to which the central office for,analysing 
the votes would be exposed; and the lisk of the American 
‘ ticket ’ system, or mass-voting on a prepared list, being intro¬ 
duced. 'Che fallacy consists in supposing that the entire voting 
would be revolutionised by a device which has for its object the 
special organisation of minorities. Mr Hare’s plan is in opera¬ 
tion in Denmark (where it had been thought out independently 
by M. Andrae). It would piobably be necessary to limit the 
number of secondary or contingent votes to i>e given. But so 
many strong beliefs and entire schools of thought are imrepre- 
stiitcd by the present system, that probably some form of personal 
representation will ere long become general. 

Democ'rituB, a celebrated philosopher, born at Abdera, in 
Thr.icc, about 4^ B.C., disciple of Leucippus, travelled exten¬ 
sively in quest of knowledge, and after spending bis inlicritance, 
returned home in great poverty. He visited Babylon and Meroe, 
spent a considerable lime in Keypl, .md even, according to some, 
reached India and Kthiupia. I Ic was a man of upright character, 
of great inoilesty and disinterestedness, and of such immense dili¬ 
gence and acquisitiveness, that he excelled in range of know]|pdge 
all the earlier Greek philosophers. For his worth and wisdom 
his fellow-citizens greatly honoured him ; while his sterling merit 
is said to have secured for him even the good opinion of the arch¬ 
scoffer Tiiuon, whose tongue spared no man else. According to 
a tradition, he put out his eyes that he might pursue his studies 
unmolested ; but it is much more likely that he lost his sight by 
severe application to study. From tiis irresistible incliniffion to 
look at the comical side of things, and to laugh at human follies, 
he acquired the name of * the laughing philosopher.’ lie studied 
and wrote on physical science, mathematics, grammar, music, and 
philosophy; but only a few fraipnents of his voluminous writings 
remain. t>. 's system of philosophy was an ex pan.sicn of the atomic 
theory of Leucippus—that the universe, material and mental, 
consists of minute, indivisible, and impenetrable atoms. These 
atoms he assumes as the ultimate ground of nature; necessity as 
the cause of all existence. In other words, lie ignores design, 
but admits the reign of law. Gods and men are alike the abro¬ 
gates of atoms. This theory was adopted by Epicunis and 
ardently advocated by Lucretius. Inward peace, a conscience 
without reproach, freedom from fear and passion, he considers os 
the ultimate objects of human endeavour. D. died about 357 
B.c. A good collection of the fiagments of his writings was 
published by Mullach (Berl. 1843). 

Dexn’odex, a peculiar genus of mites {Acarina), represented 
by the species A fcUiculorum, which inhabits the sebaceous 
follicles of the human skin, espccyilly near the nose. This para¬ 
site is of minute size and thoroughly harmless. 

Demoiselle, thf name of a species of Crane fScops, or 
Anthropoid** virga), sometimes known as the Namidian crane. 
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This bird occurs in Africa, Asia, and E. Europe. Its graceful 
moveiuents hiive procured for it its French sobriquet. Its 
height is about 3 or 3i feet. The colour is a bluish-grey; the 
ear-tufts are white, and the head itself is a deep blacK colour. 
The breast has a tuft of deepiiron-grey plumes, and the secondary 
feathers form a prominent upper tail, which droops over the 
piiinarics and tail-feathers. The nostrils are narrow. To this 
genus the Stanley crane (.S. or A. faradisaut) of the E. Indies 
also Itelongs. The name D. is also given to the Libellulidde or 
Dragon-Flies (q. v.). 

Demoi'vre, Abraham, a mathematician, known best by the 
formula in analytical trigonometry which bears his name, was 
born at Vitri in Champagne, May 26, 1667, but passed most of 
his life in England, where he had taken refuge after the revoca¬ 
tion of the Edict of Nantes. The appearance of Newton’s /V»»- 
cipia stimulated his mathematical studies, and he soon acquired 
a high reputation in the science. An intimate friend of Newton, 
Leibnitz, and Bemouilli, he was nominated by the Royal 
Society to decide the famous controversy between the first two. 
D. died at London, November 27, 1754. His chief works are 
Ills Rltscrllanea Analyttca (1730), Doctrine 0/ Chances (1716, 
173S, 1756), Annuities on Leves (1724, 1740, 1750), and several 
memoirs in the Philosophical Transactions. 

Demolition, the art of destroying a stiuclure, is part of the 
professional education of a military engineer. Under tliis head 
he is taught how to destroy works and buildings; what quantity 
of gunpowder is required to blast masonry of a given thickness ; 
how to determine the line of least resistance; and similar matters 
in military operations. 

Demo'niaoa, persons believed to be possessed by Demons 
(q. V.). It was the popular belief of the Jews (except the 
baiUlucees) at the time of Christ, and of many other nations 
centuries before, that demons, especially the spirits of bad men, 
entered the bodies of men to toiment tliein. It w.is believed 
that a mail’s soul could go in and out of his body during sleep, 
and also thatilcinons could be drawn in with tlie breath, of which 
yawning and sneezing wcic pioofs. Along with this theie was 
the belief that diseases were <lue to supernatural causes ; a belief 
which had two phases : first, that diseases, pestilences, &c., were 
due to the anger of UoJ (2 Sam. xxiv. 15); and secondly, accord¬ 
ing to dualistic ide.as (see Dfvii.), lliat tlicse were the work of 
the devil and his agents. So firm n hold had this belief on the 
liunian mind, that it was nut till the 17th c. that it even began to 
lie checked by writers on medical science, b'rom the fusion of 
these two beliefs resulted a fum conviction that those diseases 
especially which were mote mysterious in their symptoms, as in- 
.sanity, epilepsy, St Vitus’s dance, dumbness, &C., were caused 
by demons who had their abode in the persons afflicted. 

In the New Testament Christ is represented as ‘ casting out 
demons;’ and as science now finds it uifiicult to recognise in the 
manifestations of the infirmities of D. any evidence of a super¬ 
human cause, except in the sense in which all things are origi- 
nally'oi divine origination, various inteipretations of the cures 
iiav% been offered, of which the most rational is that the lan¬ 
guage used concerning them represents the popular belief, pro¬ 
bably that of the evangelists too, who looked at the phenomenon 
only from a religiotts point of view, and is therefore not to be 
interpreted as inculcating scientific knowledge. After all has 
been said that can be said on the scientific side, it remains cre¬ 
dible that physical evil had its primary origin in and sin— 
apart from personality—is a meaningless term. 

De'moxis (Gr. daimones, ‘divine intelligences,’ ‘deities’) are 
evil spirits; but that they arc exclusively evil is peculiarly a 
Christian notion. Uy pagan writers the word was applied to 
every order of beings superior to man, or was confined to 
the inferior deities, or to a class of beings between gods 
and men, some of whom were benevolent and some malig¬ 
nant. The dualistic idea (see DEVIL) of the Indians, Persians, 
Egyptians, &c., was not known to the Israelites m the earlier 
stage of their religious development. Jehovah was the author 
of all evil as well as all good (Isa. xlv. 7). The places and 
disasters, and even the temptations of men, were all the work 
of God and his angels (Kxod. vii. 3 ; a Sam. xxiv. i). In the 
apocryphal books the influence of Persian and Alexandrine 
iaeas is unmistakably apparent in the increasing abundance 
of good angels and their development into a hierarchy, and 
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perhaps even more plainly in the belief in wicked spirits. 
The earliest form of the oelief that these were fallen angels 
appears in the Book of Enoch. Satan by this time hod a dis¬ 
tinct kingdom and a residence in the subterranean hell, from 
which tens of thousands of fiends constantly streamed o^dient 
to his behests. Their favourite haunts were deserts and wilder¬ 
nesses, but there they grew weary, and ns they wandered about 
finding no rest, their great resort was to take up their abode in a 
human body. See Demoniacs. 

In the New Testament there is distinct reference to a hier¬ 
archy of evil spirits as well as of angels (Epli. vi. 12, &c.); 
and the figurative language of St Paul (i Cor. x. .ao), in speak¬ 
ing of the heathen gods as devils, perhaps led to the theory of 
later writers that they were literally D. At any rate the whole 
he.'ithen Pantheon was transformed into a Pandemonium. I'lie 
belief in a parallelism between the powers of light and the powers 
of darkness also multiplied devils to match the multiplication of 
saints. These holy men were continually assailed by them, but 
were uniformly able to vanquish them by the sign of the cross, 
a drop of holy water, or an appeal to the Virgin. The period 
including the 13th and four succeeding centuries has been called 
‘ the devil’s own,’ from the extent to which the belief in evil 
spirits then prevailed. Every destructive or terrifying pheno¬ 
menon of nature, every pain or disease which afflicted man or 
beast, every accident, the most trifling as well as the most seri¬ 
ous, all were the work of the devil, his imps, or his agents. 
(See Witchcraft.) In a book published about the middle of 
the lOth c., giving the popular notions regarding tlie infernal 
hierarchy (Weir's Pseudomonarchia Veemonum), seventy-two 
princes arc named, and their subjects estimated at 7,405,926 
devils. See U kerfs Vber Ddmonen, Ucroen und Genien (Leips. 
1850); Roskoff’s Ceschickte des Tirw/r/r (Leips. 1870); Lecky’s 
History of Pationalum in Kurope (1865); Maury’s JJistoire de 
la Afagie (Par. i860) ; P'arrar’s Life of Christ (1870). 

Demonatra'tion (Lat. demonsit are, ‘to point out’), in mathc- 
mathics or logic, is the process by which a result is shown to be 
a necessary consequence of pre-established premises. 

Demonstra'tiOQ, an exhibition of military force to ciieck or 
deceive an enemy, and by causing a division of his troops, to 
weaken him at a point wheie the real attack is intended. 

Do Mor'g^an, Augustus, the son of Colonel De M. of the 
Madras army, was born on the island of Madura, near the coast 
of Java, June 27, l8o6. He entered Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, in 1824, and took his B.A. degree as fourth wrangler in 
1827. Ill 1828 he was elected Professor of Mathematics in Lon¬ 
don University, an office resigned in 1831, but resumed in 1836, 
and held till his death, March 18, 1871. His extensive know¬ 
ledge, combined with his clear, logical, and, when necessary, 
sarcastic style of writing, rendered liim a powerful controver¬ 
sialist. He has written a treatise on almost every branch of 
pure mathematics, on arithmetic, algebra, trigonometry, proba¬ 
bilities, &c., and his Differential and Integral Calculus, published 
by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, is the 
most complete treatise on the subject ever produced in England. 
His numerous articles in the Penny Cyclopaedia make up nearly 
one-sixth of the whole twenty-seven folio volumes. His Budget 
of Paradoxes, which originally appeared in the Aiheneeum, is full 
of quiet chuckling humour. His treatment of the most cele¬ 
brated claimants to the discovery of perpetual motion and the 
squaring of the circle is particularly delightful. 

Demoa'tbenea, the greatest orator of antiquity, and one of the 
noblest characters in histoiy, was born in the Attic borough of 
Paeania, B.c. 385. When he came of age, he prosecuted bis 
guardians for their mal-administration of the property bequeathed 
by his father, and, after much delay, obtained a verdict against 
them, with ten talents {£2^00) damages. Stimulated by his loss 
of fortune, and encouraged by his success in the courts, D. devoted 
himself to a public career, and assiduously strove to overcome 
the physical dbadvantages of his feeble constitution and stam¬ 
mering speech. In B.c. 358, Philip of Macedonia commenced 
the attack on the northern allies and possessions of Athens, which 
was his first step towards the overthrow of the liberties of Greece. 
The unflinching and patriotic, though unsuccessful, opposition of 
D. to the Macedonian aggression is embodied in his lamous ora¬ 
tions against Philip, the first of which was ‘'delivered B.C 353 ; 
and in the three Olynthiac orations he endeavoured-to avert the 
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ikte of Oiynthus, which fell before Philip, b.c. 348. The peace of 
Fhilocrates followed, from the benefits of which the unhappy Pho- 
cians were basely excluded, and Philip passed ThemopylK. Not¬ 
withstanding the opposition of Athens, tie became a member of the 
Amphictyonic Lea^e, and steadfastly pursued his plans for the 
subjugation of Greece. lie was elected general-in-chief of the 
Amphictyonic army in B.c. 339, and, in the nest year, Greek in¬ 
dependence was completely destroyed in the disastrous battle of 
Chseroncia. Aeschines, the rival of D., and the leader of the 
Macedonian party in Athens, endeavoured to prove the illegality 
of the proposal of Ctesiphon, that D. should receive a crown in 
recognition of his noble public career; and D. triumphantly re¬ 
plied in an oration that has been justly ranked as the master¬ 
piece of ancient eloquence. 'I'he death of Philip, B C. 336, and 
of Alexander, B.C. 323, afforded delusive grounds of hope to the 
Greek patriots ; and on the latter event, D. was recalled from 
the exile into which he fled when punished for his alleged.pro- 
tection of the rebel Haipagus. The Macedonian pow'er, how¬ 
ever, was still in the ascendant. Antipater marched to Athens, 
and D. fled to the temple of Neptune, in the island of Calauria, 
where he took poison, and died, n.c. 322. 

Demot'ic 4klpliabet. See Hieroglyphics. 

Demot'ica, a town in the vilayet of Adrianople, province of 
Rumili, European Turkey, 22 miles S. of Adrianople, with 
manufactures of silks, woollen.s, and pottery. It is defended by 
a citadel, and contains a palace, in which several Sultans resided 
before the Turks captured Constantinople. Karl XII. of Sweden 
found an asylum here for some time after his defeat at Pultowa. 
Pop. estimated at 10,000. 

Sem'pster, Thomas, a learned professor and voluminous 
writer, was born at Muiresk, Aberdeenshire, about IS 79 > 
educated at Aberdeen and Cambridge, wlience he repaired to 
Fiance. Here he assumed tlie title of Baron of Muiresk, 
and obtained a professorsliiji in the College of Beauvai.s, which 
was afterwards exchanged for one at NJmes. Kepaiiing to 
Italy, he taught first at Pisa and afterwards at Bologna and at 
Butrl, in the neighbourhood of which he died, .September 16, 
1625. The best known of D.’s works is his Hislaria EuUsiastica 
Cfftth Scotorttm (1627), which, thougli in some respects a 
valuable and learned work, is justly discredited on account of 
Its dclibera'u fal.sehoods and misrepiesentations. A reprint was 
made for the Bannatyiic Club in 1S29. 

Demul'cents (lait. demulceo, ‘I soften’) are medicines for 
internal use, taken for the putpose of lubricating the mucous 
membrstnes when tlicsc are inflamed. D. are given for inflam¬ 
mation of the stomach, the air passages, and the urinary organs. 
Examples—Mucilage, marsh mallow, and linseed tea. 

Semurr'ago (from the Fr. tUmeurer, Lat. demorari, ‘to 
delay’), in merc.intile law, is the allowance paid by the ex¬ 
porter of goods to the owner of tlic vessel, when it is obliged 
to wait for goods beyond lier /cry or running days (d.sys 
allowed to load or unload a ship), either before or after the 
voyage, or while she is waiting for a convoy. During loading 
or unloading, the risk of delay lies with the freighter; after load¬ 
ing or unloading, it is with the shipowner. Rate per day of 1 ), 
is usually stipulated for in the charter-party. 

Semurr'er, an English law-term, denoting a legal difficulty 
which must be determined by the court before an action can go 
further. A D. therefore is an is.sue on a point of law. It con¬ 
cludes an allegation, but denies or questions the infeience sought 
to be drawn from it. 

Demy', a size of paper frequently referred to. For printing 
paper it measures 224 inches by 174 } for drawing, writing, and 
account-book papers, 20 by 154. D. blotting-paper is 224 
inches by 17}. 

Denain', a town in the department of Nord, France, on the left 
bank of the Scheldt (here navigable), and 6 miles W. of Valen¬ 
ciennes. It occupies the centre of a coalfield, and coal and iion 
are extensively raised. D. has several blast-famaces. Pop. 
(1872) 10,430. 

Den'ary Scale. See Notation. 

Denat'ius (Lat. deni), the principal silver coin among the 
Romans, wa^first coined B.C. 269. It originally contained ten, 


and afterwards sixteen attet (see As), and was in value equivalent 
to about 84d. 

Den'bigh (Welsh Din-bach, ‘little fortress'), the capital of 
Denbighshire, near the centre of the vale of the Clwyd, 30 miles 
W. of Chester. It is situated on the sides and at the base of a 
limestone hill, which is crowned with a rained castle, built in 
1284 by Henry de Lacy, on the site of one still more ancient. 
D. consists mainly of one street. Tliere is a free grammar school 
(1727), an otphan school for 55 girls, founded in i860 with funds 
left in 1540, and a new churcli, St. Mary’s (1875), built at a cost 
of £li,ooo. Leather, wool, shoes, and gloves aie manufactured. 
D. unite.s with Kutiiin, Holt, and Wrexham in reluming one 
member to Parliament. Pop. (1871) 6323. 

Den'big'hBhire, a maritime county of N. Walef, having the 
Irish Sea on the N., Flint, Chester, and Salop on the £., Caer¬ 
narvon on the W., and Montgomery and Merioneth on the S. ; 
length, 41 miles; average breadth, 17; area, 613 sq. miles; 
pop. (1871) ioj,io2. Its general character is mountainous, but 
m the N. there are some level tracts, and Uie vales of Llan¬ 
gollen, of the Conway, and of tlie Clwyd are noted for their 
beauty and fertility. On the hills sheep, ponies, and goats aie 
reared; batley, oats, and potatoes are grown on the uplands; 
and the valleys produce heavy wheat and pulse crops. In 1S67 
238,593 acres were under cultivation ; 67,837 under com crops ; 
17,415 under green crops; 35,357 under clover and grasses in 
rotation, and 111,051 under grass not m rotation. ’The chief 
rarneral products are coal, iron, slates, lead, and copper. The 
county returns two members to Parliament. D. possesses nume¬ 
rous British remains of tire Roman period or eailier, as tumuli, 
bairows, forts, &c. To later times belong Orta's Dike, and Walt’s 
Dike, which runs parallel to it on lire E., works consisting of a 
ditch, with forts at intervals, and Constructed to protect the 
English of Mercia from the irruptions of the Welsh. 

Den'derah (the 7 'entyra of Strabo, and the Coptic I'enlarl, 
Tliy-n'-Athor, i.e., tlie abode of Athor, a contracted form of 
Aphrodite), a ruined town of Upper Egypt, on tlie left bank of 
tile Nile, celebrated for its temple, the best-preserved structure 
of its kind in the land. It was dedicated to Athor, and its 
oldest portion dates from tlie period of the later Ptolemies. It 
contains sculptured portraits of Cleopatra rind her sou Cxsarion, 
and the names of the Caesars from Tiberius to Antoninus Pius 
(A.D. 14-161). It is 220 feet lung by 50 broad, and has a por¬ 
tico (erected by Tiberius) supported on twenty-four columns, 
laiiged in four rows, with quadrangular capitals. On the ceiling 
of the portico is the sculpture called by the French savans the 
zoiliac of Tcnlyra, wliicli seems to repi-esent mythologicaPand 
emblematic figures. A smaller sculpture of mythological figures 
on the ceiling of one of the lateral chambers was, in 1821, by 
the permission of Mchemet Ali, cut out by M. Lelorrain, and 
brought to the Paris Museum. Other buddings were a temple 
of Isis and a 'I'yphonium, all enclosed with a brick wall, in some 
parts 35 feel high and 15 feet thick, forming a square .with a 
side of looo feet. , 

Den'dermoztde (‘the mouth of the Dender;’ Flem. 7 ir- 
motide), a town in the province of E. Flanders, Belgium, at the 
confluence of the Dender and the Scheldt, 18 miles E. of 
Ghent by rail. It lias a citadel built m 1584. The church ol 
Notre Dame contains two pictures by Vandyke. Principal 
manufactures, woollens, lace, pottery, &c. Pop. 8300. By 
opening sluices of the rivers, 1 ). compellc'l Louis XIV. to raise 
the siege in 1O67, but it was taken by Marlborough in 1706, and 
again by the French in 1745. 

Dendrer'peton (Gr. ‘ the tree-lirard ’), a genus of fossil and 
extinct Amphibians, belonging to the order f^byrinthadontia, 
and found within the trunks of Sigii/aria (q. v.), or certain fossil 
trees in Nova Scotia. I'he genus is founded on several small 
bones discovered in a SigiJlarta trunk, two feet in diameter, and 
wholly converted into coal. I)., according to Owen, shows 
affinities with Archegosaurus (q. v.), from the plicated structure o 
the teeth, the sculpturing of the cranial plates, and the relations, 
size, &c., of the bones of the limlw. 

Den'dritd (Gr. dendrites, having the property of a dendroH 01 
tree), the name applied to the hydrous oxide of manganese 
occurring in limestones, trachytes, and other rock-substances, 
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ud which from its peculiar branching or plant-like crystallisation 
is sometimes mistaken for fossilised plants and mosses. 

DendrogTap'suB* "a important fossil genus of Hydrezoa 
(q. y.) or Zoophytes, exclusively found in the Upper Cambrian 
and Lower bilutian rocks. The species of this genus have been 
referred by pala:ontologists to the modem order of the Sertula- 
rida (q. v.), or ‘ sca-firs,’ as well as to the extinct order of the 
Giaptoluida, or Graptolites (q. v.). D. Hallianus is a familiar 
species, and exists in the form of a plant-like organism, spring¬ 
ing from a stout footstalk, which was probably attached to some 
fixed object, like our modem zoophytes. The branches bear on 
one side a series of cups or cellules, resembling the * tliccio ’ of 
living sea-firs, each of which cups must hitve contained a little 
polypite, or single member of the zoophytic colony. In D. the 
cups, like those of gr.iptolitcs, partially ovcilap each other. 

.Den'dxolite (Gr. ‘ tree-stone ’), a general term applied to tlie 
fossilised trunks of trees, chaiacteristic more especially of the 
Carboniferous age. 'I'he trees belong to various groups of the 
vegetable world, but chiefly to the acrogenous and endogenous 
divisions of the ]dant kingdom. Since the more intimate study 
of fossil botany or Pahrophytolopy has been undertaken, fossil 
plants of all kinds have been directly refei red to their respective 
groups ; and the use of .such collective and general terms as D. is 
now greatly done away with. 

Sendrophyll'ia, a genus of compound Sclerodermic (q. v.i 
corals belonging to the Zoanthasia Sclerodermata, and ranked 
among the ‘deep-sea’ corals and reef-building forms. The 
species of L). derive their name from their branching Iree-hke 
shape. D. nigrescens is a familiar species. It is legularly 
braiiclied, possesses deep cells, and the tentacles of the polypes 
aie cleft or divided in a longitudinal manner. It is found in the 
tropical seas, 

Den'drophia (Gr. ‘tree-snake’), ami Dcndroph'idso, a 
genus and family of Cohibrine (<[. v.) sn.-ikes, so named from their 
habit of frequenting trees. In this family, which occurs in Africa 
and S. America, the hody i^oiig and slender, five-sided, and the 
upper jaw is laiger than the lower, Tlie siuiti or head-shields 
are long and regular, and the scales me narrow. Bucephalus 
and Ahcetulla are familiar geneia. 

Denob', a brilliant star of tlie first magnitude, in constellation 
Cygmis, forming with Vega and I’olaris an evident right-angled 
triangle. Near it is the small double star 6l Cygni, interesting 
as having a large proper motion, and being one of the nearest 
stars to our system—according to Bessel 650,000 times more 
distant than the sun is fiom the caitli. 

Den'gue [k'isuaheli, E. Afiican, from ki-dluga, tlie prefix 
ki being the diminutive or personal form. The term dinga is 
now obsolete in E. Africa, cxce)>t as the designation of this dis¬ 
ease ; and as such, it is used with the word pepo, an evil spliit. 

‘ D.’ or ‘Denge’ is a Poitiigiiese form of the E. African term 
kidinga-pepo, signifying a disease maiked by tlie sudden accession 
of cr».np-like pains, which are supposed by the natives to be 
caused by an evil spirit]. D. s<arlaiina rheumatica has been 
defined as ‘a peculiar febrile disease conjoined with sudden 
severe pains in the small joints, which swell, succeeded by 
general heat of skin, intense pain in the head and eyeballs, and 
the appearance of a cutaneous eruption on the thud or lourth 
day.’ D, has occasionally appeared as an epidemic disease in 
the E. and W. Indies, the Southern U. S., the portsbn tlie Gulf 
of Mexico, and even as far N. as New York. In America it is 
called Break-bone Fever, and was epidemic there m 1824-28, 
1847, 1850, and 1S60. The disease has probably been derived 
from E. Africa in connection with the slave trade. D. has never 
appeared ns an epidemic in Europe. The latest epidemic of D. 
broke out at Zanzibar in 1870, and spread thence over Arabia, 
India, and- China along the lines of human intercourse. D. is 
usually accompanied with obstinate constipation. Quinine has 
no influence over the disease, except during the feoriie stage, 
but the exhibition of iodide of potassium is attended with the 
most favourable re.sults. The disease has been described by Drs 
Twining, Moiiat, and Goodevc, and more recently by Dr Christie 
of Zanzibar (Trans, of the AM, and I'hys. Soc., Bomb. 1871). 

Denliain, Sir John, an English poet, was the son of the 
Chief Baron of Exchequer in Ireland, am} was bom at Dublin 
in 1615. After an education at Cambridge, he studied taw in 


Lincoln’s Inn. In 1641 his tragedy of The Sophy appeared, and 
was hailed with plaudits which are now as forgotten as the play 
itself. Cooper’s HUl, a pleasant descriptive poem still worth 
reading, was produced in 1643. Previously to the Restoration 
D. had to leave England, but his later life was prosperous, and 
spent in the King’s service. He died loth March 1608. Pope's 
praise has made D. a permanent name in English literature; 
and those to whom the smooth vigour of Cooper's Hill is quite 
unknown still remember the line— 

■ Where Denham's strenetli and Waller’s sweetness join.' 

Deni'al, in law, imports no more than not confessing. It does 
not amount to a positive asseition of the falsehood of that which 
is denied. See CoNtfESSiON, Co.nfession and Avoidance, 
CoNKE-ssioN, Judgment by. 

Deni'ua, Carlo G-iovanni Maria, a well-known Italian 
historian, was. born at Rcvcllo, in Piedmont, February 28, 1731. 
He studied at Turin, and in 1754 was appointed Professor of 
Humanity at Pignerolo, but lost his seat by writing a comedy 
which oilended the clergy. Subsequently D. was appointed 
Professor of Rhetoric in 'I'urin Univeisity. This office he lost 
by giving provocation to the monks in his Discorso sttll’ Bnpiego 
delte Bersone (Flor. 1777), and licing banished from Italy, fie 
went, in 1782, on the invitation of Friedrich the Great, to Berlin. 
There D. lived and wrote till 1S04, when Napoleon appointed 
him his libiarian. D. died at Paris, 5th December 1813. lie 
was the author of numerous works, mainly historical. Among 
the chief of these are Delle Rivoluzioni d’Balia (3 vols. Tur. 
1769-70); Essai sur la Vie et le Rlgne du Fridfric II. (3 vols. 
Berk 1790-9*); Storia dell’ Italia Occidentale (6 vols. Tur, 
1809-10). D. also wrote a heroic jioem, La Russiade (Berl. 
1799-1800), in lionour of Peter the Great. See Riflessi, Alemorie 
sopra la I'ita et le Opetedi Carlo IX (Parma, 1799). 

Denis, St, a town in tire department of .Seine, France, on 
the iivulets Croud and Rouillon, 6 miles N. of I’aris, and williin 
tlie outer line of the fortifications. The Abbey Church, built by 
Dagobert I. on the site of the chapel that covered the remains 
of St D., became the mausoleum of the kings of P'rance, The 
National Convention decreed its destruction in 1793, when its 
tombs were rifled, and the royal dust thrown ignominioiisly into 
ditches. Napoleon I. commenced its restoration, which was 
completed by succes.sive governments, with so much care that it is 
now one of the most splendid ecclesiastical structures in France. 
The crypt contains statues of the French kings from Hlodwig to 
Louis XVL St D. has dyeworks, prinlflelds, bicachcrics, flour¬ 
mills, and chemical works, and an active inland trade. Pop. 
{1872) 28,810. 

Sexiia, St, or Dennys, St, the patron saint of France, the 
founder of the Gallican Chutch, and the first Bishop of Paris, was 
a Cliri-stian missionary who came from Rome to Luletia (Paris) 
in 251, wlicrc, after making many converts, he was martyred by 
command of the Roman governor, Pesceniiius. Ills body was 
taken from the Seine by a heathen lady, Catulla, who became a 
Christian, and buried the saint in her garden, on the spot where 
the Abbey of St D. (q, v.) now stands. D. has been confounded 
with Dionysius the Arcopagite (q. v.). The Acts of St D. are 
a forgery of the 7th or 8th c. Alontjoye St D., was long the 
war-cry of France. Sec De Launoy’s De Dttobus D/onysiis, 

Den'izen (Old Fr. drinzein, one who is deins; Mod. Fr, dans; 
Lat. de intus, ‘ fi om within,’ i.e., ‘ the city ’) is an alien bom who 
has obtained letters of denization, which entitle to purchase and 
transmit lands, though not to inherit them. The right to grant 
letters of denization is a prerogative of the ciown. See Alien. 

Demzli, a town of Asiatic Turkey, vilayet of Aiden, 100 
miles S.E. of Smyrna, has many large bazaars, and some manu¬ 
factures of leather (morocco), silks, articles of dress, &c. Pop. 
10,000. 

_ Den'mark (Dan. Danmark), the smallest of the three Scan¬ 
dinavian kingdoms, in the N. of Europe, embraces the peninsula 
of Jutland, and the islands Seehind, Mocn, Fiincn, Laaland, 
Falster, Bornholm, &c. It is bound^ N. by the Skimerak, on 
inlet of the North Sea, E. by the Cattegat, the Sounth and the 
Baltic, S. by Slesvig, and W. by the North Sea. Its lat. extends 
from S4* 32' (Gjedserodde, the S. point of Falster) to 57* 45' N. 
(Cape Skagen in Jutland), and its long, from 7* 47'(Bkavand- 
I shuK, ‘the horn, on the W. of Jutland) to I3* 37 E. (Helsin* 
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gor or Elsinore, on the Sound), 
populations are as follows 



Are* in sq. 
miles. 

Pop. 1874. 

Capitals. 




Copenhneen . 

316 

371,700 

Copenhasen. 

Roeskilde • 

257 

•^3,700 

Rocsktidc. 

Fredcriktiborg . 

523 


Helsingor* 

Holbsck. 

Holbaik ■ 

637 

90,100 

SorO. « • . 

569 

87,300 

Sord 

Frttsia . 

644 

100,100 

Prastd. 

Bornholm « 

335 

3 J.OOO 

Rbnne 

Mafibo • • 

64T 

93,400 

blanbo. 

Ode use • • 

471 

83,000 

Odense. 

As«;ens 


43 * 

Assrns. 

Svendborg 

f '34 

ii7,8«vo 

Svendborg. 

Antis in yuthinJ. 




Hjdrrinjj , 

'inisted • 

1.07a 

95*400 

6^, 300 

Hjdrring. 

Thistcd. 

Aalborg . . 

(.M 4 

91.300 

Aalborg. 

Viborg 

*.»79 

87,800 

Viborc. 

Kinders . 


100,300 

Rander<i. 

Aaihuus • 4 


60,000 

A.iihuiis. 

Skandt*rbo)£ . 

610 

7 a, 3 <K. 

Sk.Tiiderbors 

Voile 


107.400 

Veile 

KiugkjCbing 

Kibc.... 

1.74R 

i »«75 

f»8,90o 

kingkjobina. 


14,807 

i,86x,ooo 



The great island groups lie to the S.E. of Jutland, and in the 
entrance to the Baltic. By far the largest island is Seeland, 
separated from the Swedish coast hy the Sound {jOre Stitid, 

‘ Ear Sound,’ from its sh.ape), which narrows to 24 miles at Hel- 
singor. In the Sound arc the islands Amager and Saltholin, 
and to (he S. of Seeland lie hloen, h'alstcr, Laaland, and several 
of smaller size. The tlrcat Belt passes between Seeland and 
another group, consi.stmg of Eimen {/yen), Langeland, Arrd, 
'I'aasiiigc, &c. To the N. of the f'imen group are the islands 
liessclo, Scierd, Sanisvi, lljchn, Thuno, and Endclave, and to 
the N., in the Cattegat, Anliolt, Easo, and Ilirsholm. These 
islands have generally rugged, rocky coasts, and are pointed in 
a southerly direction. Some 95 miles E. of Seeland is the soli- 
’a^ islana of Bornholm. D, has an entire coast-line of 3855 
miles. Copenhagen (q. v.) is the capital, and chief among' the 
other towns arc Aarhuus, Rauders, Odense, Roskilde, and Hel- 
singor. The foreign possessions of l>. are the Faroe Islands, 
Iceland, Greenland, St Croix, St Thomas, and St John in the 
\V. Indie.s. 

General Aspect .—The surface of mainland and islands alike 
is singularly flat, and is elevated hut little above the level of the 
sea. The greatest heights in Jutland are HiinmeKberg (530 
feet) near Silkeborg, and Eiers-ltavnchoi ($22 feet), in a central 
sandy range forming the vi’atcrshed between the N. Sea and 
the Baltic, and tcrmin.ating in the extreme N. in Cape Skagen, 
or Skagen’s Odde. In the VV. of the peninsula there are stretches 
of sandy heath (dunes) and swampy morass, alternating with 
more or less fertile parts. The E, is a rich corn-land of tine 
valleys, with here and there forests of Ireech, elm, birch, alder, 
and pine. Seeland is also well wooded, and in the S. is very 
productive. D. is richly watered by small slreara.s, of which the 
most important are the Guden-Aa (87 miles), entering the Baltic 
Sea near Kanders, and the Ribe-Aa, Varde-Aa, and Stor-Aa, 
flowing into the North Sea. There arc numerous lakes, os the 
Arre, Fure, Esrom in .Seeland, and the Fill, Tastum, Lang, tind, 
Mos See, &c., in Jutland, none of which are of any great depth 
or si*e, Tire coast is greatly indented, and is generally sandy 
and shelving; the inlets, or fjords, occasionally form good har¬ 
bours. In the N. of Jutland, HJorring and Thisted have been 
insulated by the LvmQotd breaking through the isthmus Har* 
bodre-Tange into the North Sea (in 1825). The principal inlets 
besides the Lymfjord are the Iseljord in the N. of Seeland, the 
Odensefjord or .Stegestrand in Fiiuen ; and on the E, of Jutland 
the Mariagerljord (20 miles long), the Randersflord (15 miles), 
the Horsensfjord (lo milesl, and the magnificent Vcilefjord, which 
can admit ships of war. The Lyraljord, which is the most ex- 
tensive of these arms of the sea, varies in depth from 27 to 53 
feet, and sends off several branches, as tire Aggersund, Skivcfiord, 
IljarbukQord, Feggesund, Vil.sund, &c. It contains the islands 
Mon, Fuur, Livb, Oland, &c., apd its waters, which are saltish, 
are subject to a regular tide. The W. coast of Jutland is one of 


The divisions, areas, and the most dangerous in the world to shippings owing to its shifting 
sandbanks and frequent mists (Havgufen), In the N, it forms 
the expansive Bays of Tannis and Jammer, and further S. is 
broken by the Lymfjord, Nissumflord, StadilQord, and Ringk- 
jdbingljord. The most northerly of the N. Frisian i^ands, Fand, 
Mano, &c., which belong to D., lie off the coast of Ribe, ' 
Climate, Geology, Botany, <&v.—The cbmate of D. is some¬ 
what severer than that of Britain, but milder than that of N. 
Gennany. It is flee from violent extremes. From March lo 
September winds from the W. and N. W. prevail; during the other 
five months S.W. and VV. are the most common winds. The cold 
piercing N.W. wind, which, in the beginning of the year, sweeps 
over the N. of Jutland and along the W. coast, is called the Skai. 
For about one-fifth of the year (69 ilays) the sky is quite clear; 
in winter the VV. districts are frequently shtouded in Brick mists. 
In the course of the year Copenhagen has 157 d.ays Jf rain, and 
a fall of 23 inches ; Ringkjobing on the VV. coast of Jutland has 
200 days and a fall of 29^ inches. The former of these places is 
fairly representative of the le.st of D., and has a mean temperature 
of 3i‘’'l F. in winter, 43* 7 in spring, 63*’5 in summer, and 49°’l 
in autumn. With the exception of Bornholm, which is partly 
covered with volcanic rocks, like the adjoining coast of Sweden, 
].). consists almost entirely of Tertiary formations. Chalk come.s 
to the surface in Mocn, in the S. of Seeland, and in many parts 
of Jutland. D. is singularly devoid of minerals. Bornholm yields 
annually some 40,000 tons of an inferior coal, but peat is the fuel 
in genetal use. Blue marble, sandstone, and potters' clay are 
found in various parts. On the VV. coast of Jutland there is a 
slight yield of amber. The subsoil usually consists of layers of 
dark-blue clay (hlaalaer), or beds of peat-moss. On several of 
the islands the clay is of a reddish colour, being mixed with fine 
sand. It is generally rich in vegetable remains, but contains no 
lr.ace of large land animals. The upper soil contanis much sand, 
ami is often of a fine gravelly nature. In the islands and in parts 
of Jutland there are tracts of rich marshy loam, composed chiefly 
of bituminous marl. 1 ). is on the whole a fertile country. In 
1874 a total of 4422 sq. miles were under cultivation, while 674 
were covered witii wood, and $567 were in pasture. Some threc- 
lifths of the inhabitants are engaged in agriculture. The most 
productive parts are Mdcn, Lolland, Falsler, Seeland,and Fiinen; 
the VV. of Jutland has been greatly improved by assiduous cul¬ 
tivation during the last twenty years. In 1871 the-amount of 
o.rls produced was 1,017,222 bushels, of barley, 834,944, of rye, 
800,915, of wlieat, 156,815, and of potatoc.s, 117,^5. There 
IS also some production of hemp, lint, and tobacco. In the S. 
of Seeland, Moen. and Fuiicn gardening is a favourite occupa¬ 
tion, and thechieffi'uilsptoduecdaieai'ples, pears, cherries, «c, 
'I'he indigenous vegetation is almost identical with that of^. 
Germany. 

Zoology,—The v/ik] animals of D. have almost entirely dis¬ 
appeared since the decline of the laigc forests. The wild boar, 
however, still exists, and among the animals that abound are the 
deer, the polecat, the fox, the hare, &c. All the ordinary 
domestic animals of Europe arc reared successfully. Jutland 
has a celebrated breed of hoises, admirably adapted for'light 
cavalry. Great attention is paid also lo the rearing of horned 
cattle. In 1873 the number of horses exported was 7088, and 
of cattle 71,25^ Of birds, the chiel are the eider-duck, wild- 
goose, partridge, thrush, and snipe. The Lymfjord abounds in 
swans. From 60,000 to 70,000 men are eng.sged in the fisheries, 
and among the fish c.sught are the turbot, torsk, salmon, herring 
(sirommin^, mackerel, cod, fiat-fisb, and eels. Along the E. of 
Jutland occur large oystei -beds. 

Industties and Commerce .—As might be expected from the 
comparative absence of coal and iron, the manufactures are few 
and of no great importance. As a rule, the peasantry are self- 
supplied with the ordinary articles of clothing and furniture. 
Copenhagen is the chief seat of the manufactures, which 
are mainly silks, cottons, leather, porcelain, tobacco, sfnd chemi¬ 
cals. Randeis is tlie centre of the glove industrjr, and 'Fondern 
is noted for its lace. There are also large breweries, distilleries, 
paper-factories, sugar-refinciies, &c. D. lias an admirable posi« 


Indies. I'he principal exports are cattle, prepared meats, grain, 
flour, hides, leather, and gloves; imports, coffee, raw metals, 
coal, worsted, and Cotton goods, oilcake, dye-studs, sugar 
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raw tobacco, and timber. In 1874 the total ralae of the exports 
amounted to .^ 9 , 578 , 9 * 2 . of the imports to ;fi2,920,768. The 
number of foreign ships that entered the ports of D. was 21,278, 
of 933,320 tons, while the merchant navy of D. embraced 2^6 
vessels, of 212,608 tons. 

RaUways and Finance .—In the absence of good roads tlic 
railway system in D. is of greatly increased importance. It now 
(1876) extends throughout Jutland to Aalborg and Frederikshavn 
in tlie N., and is connected with the Slesvig*Holstein Railway, 
while Fuiien, Seeland, and Falster are also traversed by lines of 
vatious lengths. In 1875 there were in all 636'6 miles of rail¬ 
way, and 1584'4 miles of telegraph lines, transmitting 762,609 
messages. There are also many important canals. The bud¬ 
get revenue for 1875-76 was ^^2,550,481 ; the expenditure, 
5^2,506,508; and in the same year the public debt amounted to 
/i'n, 153,811. The cental system of coinage was adopted on the 
l8ih of January 1875. Of this system the unit is the ore, of 
which 100 make a krona (crown), 18 of which arc equal to the 
English pound sterling. The English ton has also taken the 
place of the old taest as the unit of tonnage. 

Government, Army, and Navy, < 5 rY.— According to the Liberal 
constitution of June 5, 1849, 1 ). is governed by a hereditary 
monarchy, and by a National Assembly or Kigsdag. Executive 
power is vested in the king and his responsible ministers. The 
Kigsdag is composed of two Houses—the Landsthing, a body of 
sixty-six representatives of the better classes, of whom twelve are 
chosen for life by the king, the others being elected for eight years; 
and the Volksthin^, consisting of some hundred members (one to 
every 16,000 of the inhabitants), elected for three years by uni¬ 
versal suffrage. Pitting the annual se.-.sion of the Rigsdag, a 
financial budget is submitted by the ministry. The Rigsdag 
appoints four assistant judges to the Supreme Court {ffoiesteret), 
which sits in Copenhagen, and which admits appeals from all 
the lower courts. Civil cases are tried primal ily before courts 
of conciliation, composed of persons of local position and influ¬ 
ence. Since the reforms of 1807 all subjects of the kingdom above 
twenty-one years of age aie liable to icgular military service for 
eight years, and for other eight ycais in the reserve. Exemption 
is allowed, however, on ii.ayment of certain sums. In 1875 the 
army consisted of 35,975 men and 1031 officers, with a contingent 
raising it to 52,656 on a war footing. The principal fortresses, 
besides the capital, are Kronborg, Nyburg, and Fredcricia. The 
navy consists (1875) of 33 vessels (7 iron-clads) of 23,470 horse¬ 
power and 314 guns. 

EehnograpAy, Religion, and F.dutalian .—The Panes belong to 
the Scandinavian branch of the Teutonic family. They are a 
strong, muscular people, with regular features, light hair, and 
blue eyes. In disposition they are patient and plodding, and 
are rather disti^uished for sincerity and sense than for wit or 
sprightliness. The established religion is Lutheran, but complete 
toleration prevails. The Reformed religion, to which the king 
must adhere, was introduced in 1536, 'rhere are seven bishops, 
who are nominated by the king. In 1874 there were of otlier 
creeds 4290 Jews, 1857 Roman Calholic.s, 2128 Mormons, 3223 
Baotuts, See, Education is compulsory for children between 
the* years of seven and fourteen, and the system is in many 
other ways admirable. Every adult in the kingdom is said to 
be able to read and write. The number of slate or parish 
schools is over 2600, while there are also 16 lyceums, many 
academies, and 6 training colleges for teachers in the public 
schools. Besides the university (founded 1478), with its 51 pro¬ 
fessors and 1200 students, the capital has a military liigh-school 
since 1830, an academy of agriculture, with 16 piofessors, and 
an art academy (to professors), founded in 1843. 

History .—It is probable that some part of Jutland wa.s the 
original home of those Cimbri (q. v.) who, along with the Teu- 
tones, ravaged Gaul and threatened Italy in the time of Marius 
(i 13-101 B.C.). At any rate, the peninsula was known to Roman 
writers uilder the name of the Chersonesus Cimbricus, Of this 
prehistoric period there are many interesting remains, as tumuU, 
cromlechs, &c., which have been carefully examined by the anti¬ 
quarians of N,. Europe. From the S. of Jutland, as well as from 
the N. of Germany, came those Saxons, Angli, Frisians, and 
Jules, who, in the Sth and 6th centuries, invaded and posseswd 
the island of Britam. Theil’ numerous emigrations, extending 
over more than a hundred years, «eatly depopulated the penin- 
8ula,_ into which now poured the Danes, who nad hitherto been 
restricted to Seeland and part of the Swed&h coast. These new- 
aM 


comers subdued the whole mainland as far S. as the £yder on 
the Saxon border, and formed among themselves a group of 
*gaus,’ or states, ruled by petty kings (smad kottgar), one of 
whom, Gottrik or Gottfried, eveii ventured to make war on 
Karl the Great (804-810). In 826 Ansgar (q. v.) entered S. Jut¬ 
land with the news of Christianity. Gorm, the Old, rose against 
the new faith, and succeeded in conquering the territories where 
it had taken root before his death in 936. His son, Harald Blaa- 
tand (‘ Blue-tooth ’), did homage to the German Emperor Otto 
1., was converted to Christianity (965), and made Norway a fief 
of the Danish crown. The old Odin worship maintained a footing 
in D. for 200 years longer, and its later heroes were fabled in the 
Ksempeviser (see Danish Language and Literature) and 
the Eddas (q. v.). England was completely conquered by Knud 
(Old Eng. Cnut), a grandson of Gorm, who died 1035. Civil war, 
which had incantiine been disturbing D., was stamped nut by 
Valdemar I. the Great (1157-82), and his son Knud VI. (1182- 
120!) subdued Holstein and Pommern. Valdemar II. added to 
the kingdom Lauenburg, Mecklenburg, and Esthonia. Erik, 
Valdemar’s eldest son, was killed in battle (1250) by his brother 
Abel, who made himself Duke of Sle.svig or S. Jutland, and later 
King of D. (1326-30). Valdemar IV. Atterdag (1340), granted 
Slcsvig in fief to the Duke of Holstein (1386). (See Slesvig- 
IIoLSTElN.) His daughter Margaret (q. v.), a great queen, wife 
of King Hakon of Norway, conquered Sweden (q. v.) in 1389, 
and left the three Scandinavian kingdoms to be ruled by her 
favourite grand-nephew, Erik of Pommern. The three coun¬ 
tries, bound together by the Calmar Union, 20th July 1397, 
were soon lost by Kiik. The Swedes achieved independence 
in 1448, and the Danes in the s.ame year rai.sed Christian of 
Oldenburg, a descendant of the oKl royal line, to the throne, 
Christian I. (q. v.), who founded the long line of Oldenburg, 
w.as also chosen by Norway, I450, and by Slesvig-Holstein, 
1460. From Christian 11 . (q. v.), ‘the 'Wicked' (1503-23), the 
crown was transferred to his uncle Frcdcrik 1 ., who again 
united D. with Norway and Slesvig-llolstein (1523-33). Chris¬ 
tian III. (q. v.), son of Fredcrik (crowned 1536), united Sics- 
vig-IIolstein in perpetuity to D., codified the laws in the 
‘ Recess of Koicling.^and introduced the Reformation (1536), but 
had little control over the lawless nobility, Frcderik 11 , 
(1559-88) fought against Sweden for seven years, and Christian 
IV. (1588-1648) also made a vigorous effort to hold the king¬ 
dom together, which was partly frustrated by the arrogance of 
the nobles. ITnder Frcderik III. (1648-70) the Swedish posses¬ 
sions were seized by Karl X. (1657), and the fiefdom of Slesv.g 
was lost. On Septembers, 1660, Frcderik was granted supreme 
power by the three estates. Christian V. (1670-99) instituted 
serfdom, and greatly oppressed the middle classes. In the reign 
of Frcdcrik IV. the disputed claim to Slesvig was reco^ised 
(1720), and in the same year Sweden ceded to D. the right of 
receiving the .Sound dues. A long period of tranquillity follows, 
chiefly marked by the restriction of the aristocratic privileges, 
the abolition of servitude (1787), and the general improvement 
of art, trade, and agriculture. Xn the beginning of the iplh c. 
Fredcrik VI., regent from 1784, king 1808-39, by his altitude 
towards Napoleon, involved D. in a ruinous war with Sweden, 
England, Prussia, and Russia—the chief events of which were 
the battle of Copenhagen under Nelson (1801), the storming of 
the capital itself (1807), when the entire fleet was surrendered 
to the English, and the subsequent cession (1814) of Norway 
to Sweden under Bernadotte. Christian VlII. (1839-48) made 
an effort to convert all the Danish possessions into one united 
state, and his scheme was taken up by his son, Fredcrik VII. 
(1848-63). In 1848 the Duchies of Slesvig and Holstein, with 
the connivance of Prussia, broke into open revolt on the subject 
of the succession, aggravated by the mutual dislike of the 
German and Danish inhabitants. But after a severe struggle 
the rebellion was eventually quelled by a victory at Jndsted 
July 25, 1850. The direct Oldenburg line, founded In 1448, 
expired on the death of Frcderik Vfl., November 15, 1863. 
Prince Christian of Slcsvig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Glflcksborg 
received the crown through his wife, a niece of Christian 
VIII., in conformity with * the treaty of London ’ of May ^ 
1852. Again the question of the accession in the duchies was 
revived in all its force. The Prince of Augustenborg, styling 
himself Frcderik VIII. of Slesvig-Holstein. renewed a spurious 
claim that had been disposed of in 1848. He was directly 
aided by Germany, and it soon became apparent enough that. 
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the Confederation was working for the sole possession of the 
duchies. On the ist of February 1864 an Austro-Prussian force 
crossed the Eider, and subsequently laid waste the country as 
lar N. as the Lymfjord. The Danes, who had unhappily been 
led to expect the assistance of England, were soon overwhelmed 
in the unequal contest, and by the treaty of Vienna (30th Octo¬ 
ber 18^) had to sujrender Lauenborg, Holstein, and Slesvig to 
the discretionary disposal of Prussia and Austria. The future of 
the duchies was made the question which led to tlie struggle for 
supremacy in the Confederation between the two great powers. 

I Since the war of 1866 Prussia has remained silent ns to the fate of 
Slesvig-Holstein, which meantime ranks as a German province. 
The Slesvigers made a futile attempt to rouse public feeling on 
the subject in 1875. For geography and statistics, see liie woiks 
of Bergso (Copenh. 1844-53), lirster (1856), Baggesen (2 vols. 
1845-47 and 18O7), Kohl (2 vols. 1846), Trap (German ed. by 
Sarauw, 1863), Both (1867), and the official Rfsumi des Pritui- 
paux Fails Statistiques du Dantniark (Copenh. 1874); for history, 
Allen’s Haandboi'i /<adrelandeis Hiitotie ed. Copenh. 1863, 
German ed. by Faick, Kiel, 1842), and Dahlmann, Ceschichte 
von 1). lo 1523 (3 vols. Hamb. and Gotha, 1840-43). 

Denn'ewitz, a village in the province of Brandenburg, 
Prussia, 42 miles S.S.W. of Bci-lin, whcie, on September 6, 
1813, General Tauentzieu with 45,000 Prussians (mostly 
ivehr), after desperate fighting, foiced 70,000 French, Saxons, 
and Poles, cominandetl by Marshal Ney, to commeiiee a retreat. 
At this decisive moment Bernadollc, Crown-Prince of Sweden, 
joined the Prussians with upwards of seventy battalions of Rus¬ 
sians and Swedes. The ilefeat of tlte French was instantly 
turnerl into a rout. They lost from 15,000 to 20,000 men, and 
! 43 pieces of cannon ; the allies fiom 5000 to 6000. 

I Denn'is, John, the son of a saddler, bom in London in 1657, 
■ w.as educated at Cambridge, and after tiavelling on llie Conti- 
I nent, settled at London a-s a professional critic. He produced 
numerous plays, poems, anti tracts, joined tlic Whig party, and 
assailed his political and hteraiy opponents with rancorous 
alnise. In return, .Swift satirised him with merciless wit, and 
Pope ‘ executed ’ him m the Duniiad. He is now chiefly known 
through the teriible ictalialion wliich his 'frenzied’ stricture.s 
provoked. Tn his blind and povei ly-slricken age a play was 
acted for Jfis benefit, to which Pope, forgetful of former strifes, 
contributed a prologue. P. seems to Iiavc been of a sour and 
suspicious nature, but to have possessed some ciitic.al insight. 
He died January 6, 1734. See DTsi aeli’s Calamitiis of Authors, 

Denon, Dominique Vivant, Baron, was bom atChillons- 
sur-Saone, Januaiy 4, 1747. P'or a time he was, ostensibly, a 
student of the law, but tcally of the fine arts, a page of the 
chamber and a geiitlcman-in-ordinary lo l.ouis XV. His great 
artistic powers, however, came out after the Kevolution. when lie 
accompanied Bonaparte to Egypt, and in 1802 published his 
Voyaptdans la Basse et la Haute Egypte, the engravings in which 
were greatly admired. Bonaparte was much attached to him, 
and made him Inspector-C.otieral of Museums, and D. accom¬ 
panied him on various of his expeditions, the result being the 
addition of the art treasme-s of more than one conquered city to 
the Louvre. The celebrated Column in the Place Vendoine was 
constructed under his direction. D., who was an editor of con¬ 
siderable merits, was dismissed from his offices in 1815 after the 
fall of his master. He died April 27, 1825, much respected for 
his excellent personal qualities as well as for his high to-ste in art. 
His most impoilant work, left unfinished at his death, was 
completed by Amaury Duval, and published in 1829 under the 
title Monuments des Arts du Dessin ehet les Peuples tantAneiens 
que Modemes (4 vols. Par. with 315 plates). 

De non apparen'tibus et non existen'tibus e'adem 
eat ratio, a maxim of Scotch law signifying that lost deeds or 
writings, whose import cannot be proved, are to be held as non¬ 
existent See Proving op Tenor. 

D&ioue'ment (Fr. from dBtouer, 'to untie;’ Lat de and 
nodare\ strictly the unravelling or discovery of a plot, but gene¬ 
rally applied to the catastrimhe of a play or romance. A D. 
should arise naturally ont of the plot, and should be recondite 
enough to exercise agreeably the reader or hearer’s ingenuity. 

Dens, Peter, a*once famous Roman Catholic scholar and 
theologian, Was bom at Boom, a small town near Antwerp, in 
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1690. His life is almost unknown, the epitaph on his tomb at 
Malines being our only source of uiformation regarding bis career.' 
We learn from it that D. was for twidve years theological reader 
or professor at Maliucs, where he likewise became canon, ^peni¬ 
tentiary, priest of St Romuauld’s, .and for forty years president 
of the college. He died February 15, 1775. His CTeat work 
is his Tktologia Moralis et JDo^matiea, a minute and curiously 
casuistic vindication of Roman Catholic tenets in ethics and 
theology. It has no scientific merit, but is well known on the 
Continent, and is the favourite theological text-book in Roman 
Catholic colleges. An edition of this work was published at 
Dublin in 1S32. 

Den'aity (L.al. densitas, from denstts, * thick ’) o( a body is the 
quantity of matter comprised in unit volume; orfc given by the 
equation V/j = M, - wncrc V is ihc volume, M tlie mass, and p 
the dcn.sity of the body in question. It is practtcally the same 
as Specific Gravity (q. v.). 

Denta'lium, or Tooth Shell, sometimes called the ‘ Kle- 
phant's Tusk’ from its shape, belongs to the Gasteropodous cl.iss 
of raoiluscs, and to the family JDenlalidte, in wliich the shell is 
tubular, symmetrical, and of curved shape, open at both ends, 
and with an entiie {holostomatous) circular apeitiirc or inoullu 
The foot is pointed, and has symmetrical Hptpodia or side-lobes. 
Huxley places D. in the class Fteropoda, from its possessing a 
rmlimcnliiry head, a neural flexure of intestine, the presence of j 
the epipodial lobes of the foot, and from its devclopiucnt. D, •. 
meuatum is the familiar species. Fossil species of D. occur | 
in the Devonian, Cailjoiiifcroiis, Mesozoic, and Tertiary foima- | 
tions. I 

Dentn'ria, a genus of herbaceous perennial plants belonging | 
to the natutai 01 tier Crueijera:, and more commonly known by j 
the popular name of Toolhwort, of which tlieir scientific one is 
the Latin translation. There are many species, natives of tem¬ 
perate Ameiie.a and Europe. The roots of £>. diphylla (I’cppcr- 
wort) liave a pmigcnf taste, and arc used by the settlers in the 
legion of America wlieie it is found as a suhstilute for mustaid. 
jy. hulbifrra is a native of the southern portions of Jtngland. 

Donta'tus Man'ius, according to some Karcus Ourius, 
the most famous of the Curii, was said to have derivcil his sur¬ 
name of D. from having been born willi tectli. He was of Sa¬ 
bine descent. After lidding the office of tribune oF^he peojile, * 
he was elected consul in 290 D.c. , and compelled ftiie Sainniles 
to sue for peace after they hail w.sged war tigainst Rome for foity- 
nine years. Immediately after he subdued the Sabines, and thus 
celebrated two triumplis in his first consulship. In His sacond 
cor.sulship (B.C. 275), D. defeated Pynlius, King of Epirus, near 
Believentum, as he was returning liom Sicily, and obliged bira 
to quit Italy. His triumph was distinguished by four clcpiiants, 
tlie first ever seen at Rome. The booty taken from Pyrrhus was 
wliolly given up to the republic. Elccteil consul for a third time 
(274 11. c.), lie brought the final war with the southern Italians 
to a successful issue. In n.c. 272, during his ccnsorsh!)>, D. 
built an aqueduct which brought the water of the Arno Into 
Rome. He also dug a canal, by whicli the wateis of Lake 
Velinus were precipitated into tlie river Nnr from a height of 
140 feet. This is the famous Cascata del Marmore, which in¬ 
spired the splendid stanzas of Byron ( Chtlde Harold, Can. iv. st. 
69-72). He then retired lo his Sabine farm, to devote the rest 
of his life lo agriculture. D. is the type of the old Roman 
simplicity and valour, and many anecdotes finely flavoured with 
a spirited patriotism and unselfish honour arc recorded of him. 

Den'tex, a genus of Telcostc.an fishes included in the family 
Sparida (.Sea-Bream, &c.). This genus, of which D, vulgarit 
is a familiar species, is found in the Mediterranean Sea, and 
occasionally on the S. Britisli coasts. It lias a qpmpressed 
body, somewhat rcsemble.s the perch in shape, has a singfe 
continuous dorsal fin, scaly cheeks, and numerous mmnte tectli, 
with several larger teeth of pointed conformation. The D. vulgaris 
was the D. of classical writers. Its aveinge length is from 3 
to 4 feet, and its weight from 18 to 30 lbs. It is eaten both 
fresh and pickled in the Levant. , 

Den'tifriceB (Lat. dens, 'a tooth,’ and frieo, *Irub’), are 
preparations for cleansing the teeth. The daily cleaning of I 
the teeth is of the g^atvst impoiUnce, which should be early 1 
inculcated on children. If teeth were regularly cleaned and 
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I examined fur ineijnent decay/ not only toothachC/ but many more 
remote evils would be averted, for much imperfect digestion 
ari-ics from impel feet mastication. Many preparations are puffed 
as wonderful D., but one tooth-powder is us good as another. 
If the taste be not objectionable, soap rubbed on the tooth¬ 
brush is a pet feet dentifrice. The commonest tooth-powder is 
iinety ground clualk, to which some aromatic ingredient, such as 
Oiris ponder, is added. 

Den'tine, a tubular structure forming the chief part of the 
Teeth (q. V.). 

I Deutiroa'tres(Lat. ‘tooth-beaked’), one of the four sub-orders 
I of the order Insessores, or Perching birds, chiefly dUtinguisheil 
by the upper mandible being notclied in its lower margin near 
the tip. Most of the D. arc insect-eaters. The chief families aic 
the Shrikes (I.aniida), Fly-catchers (A/nscica/iiidir), Tliriislies 
(A/indiJo’), Tits {I’aiince), and Warbleis (.Sj'/r/wr/u;). 

Den'tistry, as compiising dental surgery and dental mccha- 
nici, is the art of one who ticats diseases of the leelb, and who 
fashions artificial sets. Huth hianclies of 1). have been gteally 
advanced of late years, tlie surgety br.ancli having lieen formu¬ 
lated into a regular couise ot academic instruction, and the 
mechanical section having been entirely leiormed by the appli- 
J cation of scientific inventions. 

I Vmtal imrgny .— The chief operations in dental surgety aie 
! (l) scaling; (2) legulating; (3) slopping; and (4) exliaelnu;. 

I Scaling is the rcinoval of tartar from the base of the tcclli by 
means of small pointed steel instruments, and is a most necessaiy 
opctaliuii, as the accmimlation of this substance absorbs and 11 li- 
I tales the gums, aiul giadiudly loosens and decays the teeth. As 
a preservative, it ought to be undergone periodically, especially 
when the teeth are not legnlarly cleaned .—Jxeguiating is the 
rcstoiiiig of ovcrciowded or disjdaced teeth to their pioper 
: position, by the gradual prcasure of ‘ icgulatiiig plates.’ Teeth 
tliat have been regulated rcquiio to be maintained in their new 
I position for some six month -.—or Stnjling, is a pioeess 
1 performed by filling iu the hollow of a decayed tooth, so as to 
I stay the progress of decay and save the nerve from exposure. 

It is often iieeessarj', liowevei,' to destroy the nerve before stop- 
I ping, and this is best done by aiq'lying a pellet of cotton wool 
i steeped in aiseuious acid, cliloiide of zinc, or catholic acid, for 
’ a peiioil of at'Ieast twelve horns. I'hc decayed hollow must 
Ihoii be carefully scuo)Jed out with the ‘excavators’ till the hanl 
wall of dentine is laid bare. For a Icmporaiy stopping the 
substance commonly used is gutta-percha ; the chief pennaiiciil 
stopping, ate gold, white enamel tilling-, and amalgams. After 
the hollow is well dried, the stopping is pressed fnmly in, and 
I the plug is smoothly finished off at the pioper height of the 

; tooth, la gold slopping, which is by tar the most ditlicult 

I process, the stri[>s of gold-leaf or pellets of ‘sponge-gold’ are 
I packed so that their ends, and not llieir flat surfaces, shall iircsent 
at the lop of the cavity, 'the gold would be apt to ))ccl off if 
I laid in, like the olherplugs, m layers. 'I'he top is finished oil' by 
I bnriiisliiiig .—Extracting ought to he the last remedy ol the den- 
! list, as it is also the operation be is oftenest called upon to jicr- 
' form. It requires the use of, at le.cst, some five paiis of foiceps, 
and of an elevator or tooth-punch ; the forceps .ire adapted to the 

j variety in size, form, and situation of the different teeth. The 

I tooth to be extracted must be carefully seized by a sound part, 
and its detachment from the socket should he by a lateral or 
semi-rolaiy motion in the direction in which it will offer the lea-t 
; resistance. This necessarily presupposes, on the pait of the ope- 
I rator, a knowledge of the anatomical peculiarities of the teeth. 

I To arrest the progre.ss of decay in the teeth is the first object 
! of the dentist, and hence the importance of scaling and stopping, 
i llul when a tooth is too much decayed to admit of stopping, and 
is occasioning pa’.n, it is to be removed altogether. It may be 
well to stale that a skilled dentist can best decide whether a 
tooth should be treated by stopping. In the extraction of teeth, 
anresthetics, local and general, are now widely used; chloroform 
1 .md ether giving place rapidly to nitrous oxide gas. This last, 
i although it requites to be used cautiously, like other anaesthetics, 
may be safely employed, exetpt on children under seven years 
of ago, 01 when the patient is very old, or of plethoric habit, or 
when he suffers from h.-emoptysis or pulmonary disease. 

Dental Afeihanics .—This department ofi-D. mainly deals with 
•lie replacement of lost teeth by artificial ones. It also embraces 
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the treatment of deformities of the mouth, as in cleft palate. 
(See Palate.) The manufacture of the teeth employedl>y the 
dentist has risen into an independent industry of great impor¬ 
tance, in which there is a strong competition between the great 
producers, basing on various inventions, and holding as secret 
their different processes. The composition of which the teeth are 
generally made consists of certain proportions of kaolin (white 
clay), silex, and felspar j none of these minentls are fusible at a 
low temperature, nor, when fused, are they acted upon by acids. 
After an elaborate system of moulding, enamelltng, tmd baking, 
the teeth receive their colours and shades from a delicate mani¬ 
pulation of metallic oxides. The main operations of the dentist 
are—(i) Taking an impression of the mouth in beeswax, plaster 
of Paris, or in certain compositions; (2) casting a model from 
the impression in plaster or in zinc, occasionally with a counter¬ 
die in lead ; (3) forming, by means of the dies, a vulcanite base, 
a celluloid base, or plates in gold, dental alloy, or iu alloys of 
gold, copper, silver, platinum, &c. j and (4) adjusting and fixing 
the teeth upon the base or plate. 

Thu dentures may be either paitiid or complete, i.c., may either 
embrace a few or an entire set of teeth. Single teeth are usually 
fixed in a peculiar manner. A pivot attached to the artificial 
tooth is passed into the natural pulp cavity, which has been 
previously prepared ; when a wooden pivot is used, it is main¬ 
tained in position by the swelling of the wood, when of nielal, 
the pivot is piopeily fastened with mastic, itc. The vulcanite 
base is in more general use than the gold jilatc, and its construc¬ 
tion nccessaiily is now can ied to gicat perfection. 'J'lie celluloid 
base above nicnlioncd consists of collodion, a preparation of 
camphor and gun-cotton, and was first pioduccd in LSyi. It is 
easily pteparod, and is light and coraforlablu to wear, while its 
pink is natural in appeataiice. .Sec Tonies’ System oj Dental Mtr- 
.f.v)'(2d e<l. Loud. 1S76), Oakley Coles’d/'V/«»«;Vr(I.oiid. 
1873), and Sewill’s Anatomy and jtentat Surgery (Lend. 1S7S). 

Denti'tion, the name applied to the process of tooth- 
dcvclopmeiit and .succe.ssion, and also to the ariangement and 
description of the various teeth found in the mouth, particularly 
of Alammalia (q. v.). Most mammals have two .sets of tecih, 
aiKl are hence termed diphyodont ; those in wliicli one .set only 
is developed are tcimeil nionophyodont. The first set is named 
the mitk, temporary, or deciduous set. The teeth in mammals are 
never united by bony union or ankylosis with the jaw-bones, as 
111 lower forms; and they are ctmfincd to the jaw-bones, being 
developed from alveoli or pockets. The diflerent kinds and 
stuicture of teeth are desciibed in the article 'I'f.eTH (q. v.), 
and their functions under the head of DIGESTION (q. v.). 
Naturalists express the arrangement of the teeth in any animal by 
s. dental foi inula. The dental formula of man tuns as follows 

1 . C. P.-M. M. in? = 3a 

2 — 2 I —I 2 — 2 3""3 

And that of the sheep, for example, is thus stated:— 

I. c. P.-M. 3-3 M. 3zi3 ^ 32 

3-3 3-3 3-3 

The meaning of these convenient formula: is readily understood. 
The letters stand for the various kinds of teeth (incisors, canines, 
jirannolars, and molar--). The figures ahove each line indicate 
the teelli m the upper jaw; those below the line indicating the 
teeth in tlie tower jaw ; wtiilsl the further division of the figures, 
above and I'elow each line, indicate the number of teeth in 
each side of each jaw respectively. We read the D. formula 
of man, then, as expressing that he has 2 incisors in each side of 
cacli jaw; i canine in each side of each jaw; 2 prtemolara in 
each side of the u)>per, and the same number in each side of the 
lower jaw; and 3 molars in each side of each jaw—making a total 
of 33. Similaiiy in the sheeji, there arc no incisors and no 
c.iiiine$ in the upper jaw, but 6 incisors (3 in each side) and 2 
canines (l in each side) of the lower jaw; and then there are 6 
[iitcinolnrs and 6 molars in both upper and lower jaws. In 
man the teeth are developed in little sacs (dental sacs) formed in 
the gums, the little papilta or mocess enclosed in each sac 
becoming encrusted, as it were, by the hard structures of the 
tooth, and the papilla itself forming the pulp of the future tooth. 
The temporary or milk-teeth are gradually pushed out by the 
permanent teeth, or they may decay or be ajisofbed. The milk- 
teeth of man number 10 in each jaw, and thus comprise 4 in¬ 
cisors, 2 canines, and 4 molars. These lO tecfli ure replaced 
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by the permanent teeth, and in addition 6 other teeth appear in 
the permanent set of each jaw, the latter being the true molars, 
which are thus not represented in the milk set. Tlie permanent 
teetli are being developed during the formation of ihe milk- 
teeth, each permanent tooth being, in fact, developed in a little 
sac partitioned off from the dental sac in which its milk 
predecessor is formed. In the seventh month after birth, the 
central (lower) milk incisors generally appear, the molars about 
the tliirteenth month, and the milk set may be completed from 
the eighteenth month to the second or even third year of life. 
The permanent teeth appear about the seventh year of life ; the 
first true molar generally being developcrl before the other Iccih, 
and being soon followed by the peimanent cenlial incisois. The 
i permanent canines appear about the twelfth year of life; and the 
' last molars, or ‘wisdom teeth,’ may vary in their development 
I from the sixteenth or seventeenth, to the twenty-fiist oi tuenty- 
i third year of life. 

D’Entrecasteaux', the name given in memory of a French 
I navigator to an archijiclago, cajie, .and ch.annel in Australasia.— I. 

■ The anhipcla/^o lies in the S. P.n'illc, K. S,K. of New Guinc.a, in 
I S, lat, 10“, K. long. 151°.—2. The cape is on the S.W. coast of 
i W. Australia, in S. lat. 3.^" 52', K. long. 116° 1'.—The channel, 

: about 40 miles in length, and from 3 miles to 9 miles in breadth, 
divides Ciumi Isl.'iml from llie Is. eo.ist of Tasmania, its centie 
lieing in S. lat. 43” 25,' and E. long. 147° 6'. It contains scvei a 1 
excellent hailiours. 

Denuda'tion (I.at. ‘the making nude or bare’) in geology, 
the term applicil to the wealing away of lock masses, and to 
the consequciil laying bare of underlying rocks. Tlie chief agents 
I whicli effect 1 >., are rivers, glaciers, ami ice action generally, 

; ram, atmospheric action, &c. Ik is thus another name lor the 
] reconstruction of rocks, since from the matters taken froni the 
j land new sedimentaiy formations are produced. The considera¬ 
tion of D. leads the geologist to study how the features of our 
earth have been sciilptuied out. The process of I), may be 
divided into suhacrUil D., as effected by livois, ice, &c., and 
manne D., as effected liy tlie sea and its tides. .Siibacii.al 
denudations cut down tlie land surfaces into valleys, whilst 
marine D. lends to form ]iIainR. 

Deob'struonta (from I..11. de, ‘.away,’ and ehstruere, ‘to ob- 
stiuct') .ire iiiediciiies which remove .any abnormal eiilaigeiiieiit 
or tumour. Certain medicines when taken internally, or when 
rubbed on the skin, cause absorption of enlarged glaiiili. and 
othci tumours. Among the most powerful of these arc iodine, 
bromine, and mciciiry, witli their several preparations. 

Deobund', a town of British India, district of Suharuuporc, 
N.W. Province, 20 miles S.E. of Suharunpore, between the 
Ilindim and Kali Nuddee, Inanches respectively of the Jumna 
and the Ganges, and on the railway fiom Suharunpore to Moruf- 
furnnggur. Pop. (1872)21,71.). 

Do’odand. P'ormerly, hy the law of England, any personal 
chattel (see Chattei.) which by accident caused the death of a 
human being was forfeited to the croivn or loid of the manor, 
that it mi^t be sold and the proceeds distributed among 
the poor, D,, as the name imports (Deo dandnm), was origi¬ 
nally an atonement to God for the untimely death of one of his 
creatures. Dcodands are abolished by 9 and 10 Viet cap. 62. 

De'odar. Sec Cedar. 

Deodar', a protected independent state, in the N.W. of 
Guzerat India, with an area of 80 miles, and a pop. of 2000. 
Each village forms the capital of an independent community. 
D. having become a haunt of robbers, the East India Company 
assumed the protection of it in 1819. 

Deo'doriiers are chemical substances which have the power 
of destroying odours. D. may or may not be Antiseptics (q.v.) 
or Disinfectants (q. v.), 

D'J^n, The Chevalier, a famous diplomatic agent, was bom 
of an ancient family at Tonnerre, Burgundy, 2d October 1728. 
lie was employed on a mission to St Petersburg in 1755, was 
aide-de-camp to Marshal Broglio in the campaign of 1762, in 
1763 accompanied the Due de Nivemois to England as secretary, 
whose place he filled when the Due left this country, till he was 
superseded by the Comte de Guereby. In 1771 his sex began to 


be doubted, since he had, from caprice, or from purposes of 
intrigue, dressed as a female. He returned to France in 1777, 
when he assumed the fcm.ale dreiis at the request of the queen, , 
and in 1785 revisited England, where he died, May 21,1810, when 
medical inspection put tlie question of hi.s sex beyond' dbubt, 

D. wrote various historical and political works, which were pub¬ 
lished in 13 vols. in 1775. 

Deoxida'tion, or Rcduc'tion, signifies the removal of oxy¬ 
gen fiom a substance. Most metals are separated from their ores 
hy D., for in the majority of cases the ore is an oxide of the metal, 
or is converted by roasting into the oxide. (See Metai.LURGY.) 
The deoxidising agent employed in the exiracliun of metals 
generally contains carbon—an element having at a high (ern- 
peralure a strong affinity for oxygen. When theAxidc is he.atcd 
with caibon, the latter abst'acts iis oxygen, auencombincs with I 
it, foiraing carbonic oxide (CO) or caiboiuc acid (COj). Car- I 
bonic oxide is itself a ))OWtrfiil reducing agent, being prone to 
t.ike up oxygen and pass into carbonic acid. 'I’liiis carbonic 
oxide is often purpo -cly pi odneed (by burning caiboii in a liiniled 
supply of air) for the jiuipose of lediiclion, instead of acting on 
tlie siibslanec to be reduced witli carbon alone. 'I'liig is the 
case ill Iron Smelling (q. v.), 

Dopart'ment (Fr. dlpartemenl), a name widely applied in 
F.ngkiiid to a section of tlic .admitiislralioii, as the Home U., the 
War O., &c., but used to designate a terrilori.al divi.sion of France 
since 1789. After the aliuUtion of the aii-.tocracy, Miiabenu sng- 
gc^tcil lliat, ns the existence ol laige provinces tended to prevent 
ccnlialisalion and to foster local power, a subdivision should be 
ni.ide, and this was followed by tlie redistribution of tlie ihiiiy- 
lonr provuices into ciglity-lhice departments by decree of tlie 
Assembly dated i6lh February 1790. 'I'hesc depai tinents, named 
usually after geoginphical features, were subsequently incteased 
to 140, liut weie again leduccJ to eiglity-thrce at the peace ol 
1S14, Their number has varied greatly with tlie vicissitudes of 
tlie nation, and now amounts to eiglily-scven. Tlicy elected 
their own governors till Napoleon I. took away the privilege, 
and established the tight of the head of the st.ile to place ovet 
caclia pr^fei and a consdl de pr//ectu>e. The D. is dividetl into 
arrondissement.s, each of wliich is under a scut-pre/et, while the 
arrondissemeuts arc subdivided into cantons, ami the.se again into 
comimines, eorrcsjionding somewh.tt to our p.iiishes. Seveml of , 
the states of Central and .S. America have adopted a division 
into departimientos, wliicli correspond, howcvci, only in name to 
those lA Fiance. 

Depen'ding Action. In Scotch law, an action is hridtto be 
in dependence Irom the moinent of the Citation (q. v.) until the 
final decision of the House of Lords, should an appeal be made 
to that tribunal. During depcaidcncc, the pursuer is entitled 
to use Inhibition (q. v.), or Arie.stment (q, v.), as security for 
hilfilment of the decicc by tlie riolender, should judgment be 
against him, 

T>ephBl{/lr/ocarpus lMkoocha'\, a tree, a native of India,athe 
fruit of which, though eaten, is infctior to that of its congeners, tlie 
Bread-Fruit (q. v.) and Jack (q. v.). The wood is used for 
building, the root for dyeing, and the tliick tenm ious juice for 
birdlime. 

Depil'atories, or Epil'atorics (Lat. de, and e or ex, ‘fiom,’ 
and pihtc, ‘ a hair ’), are substances used to remove hair from the 
face or body. 'The safest D. are made with quickli.aie and other 
ingredients, as sulphate of .sodium and staidi, made into a paste 
and applied to the part. Sulphide of barium has been used for 
D. instead of quicklime. Orpiment, the yellow sulphide of arsenic, 
is sometimes mixed with lime to form D. D. containing arsenic 
are dangerous, Oq>iinent one ounce, quicklime one' pound, 
starch ten ounces, and sufficient water to malrc a paSlc, is sup¬ 
posed to constitute the famous D., the Ausma of the Turks. 

Deploy' (Fr. dPployer, ‘ to unfold ’), in milil.ary nomenclature, 
means to form or extend troops ftom column into line. 

Depos'it (Lat. ‘ a laying dowi*’), in geology, a name given 
to sedimentary or aqueous rocks made by the Denudation (q. v.) 
and ‘ laying down ’ of other formations. Deposits are marine 
when formed in the |ea, lueutirine in lakes, fiuviatile in rivers, 
&c. 
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l>eposit, ill English law, a bailment of goods to be kept by 
the bailee, without reward, and delivered according to the object 
and puriiose of the trust, (See Bailment, Borrowing, Car- 
RiEiw, 'I'HOVLR.) The principles of the Roman law regarding 
I 1 ). have been adopted by modem nations ; and in Scotland the 
I name of the contract is piescrved. lie who deposits is called the 
I (/t/ini/or; he who receives, the Ufpositaiy. The contract is com- 
I plctcd by delivery of the subject. The right of property and risk 
I remains with the depositor, on whom, if tlie subject is injured or 
destroyed accidentally, the loss falls. The depositary, until the 
subject is demanded back, is liable only for gro.ss negligence; hut 
if he unduly delay to re-deliver the subject altir lequisition, he 
I will be liable for an accident. There are special kinds of D. 
j SceCQNsiGNMLNT; NAtri’At, Caijpones, Stauulakii; Trust, 

I SfOPPAGE IN Transitu. 

! Seposi'tion, in English and Scotch law, signifies the tosti- 
I mony of a witness taken in writing. Infotmation given on oatli, 
i and the evidence of witnesses before inagi.strates and coroners, 
are put into writing in the words used by the witnesses, or as 
i nearly so as possible. The peison who makes oath judicially is 
called a dc/'onent. ICvideme in the Couit of Cli.mccry was 
formerly taken in written .answers to written (|uestioiis. By the 
I.aw of Evidence (q. v.) a 1 ). cannot be received wlierc the wit¬ 
ness can be himself produced, unless be ha.s become insane since 
giving his testimony. See Dvinu OEt:i.AKATloN. 

Deposition is an ecclesiastical sentence on a clergyman for 
crimes, scanclalou.s immorality, or promulgating doctrine contrary 
to the standards of his chuich. It amounts to degradation from 
his office—that is, a lol.d and pci-]>cliial suspension of the powet 
and authority committed to him in his ordination, reducing him 
to the condition ol a layman, and removing all emoliimeuts he 
may enjoy as a clergyman. In churches which hold the indelible 
nature of Oiders, the clergy may be dffrived but cannot be de¬ 
graded, Sec Bingliam’s Ant. oj the Christian Church, and Blunt’s 
DUtwnary of Voiirinal andIlhlorkal Theology. 

Dep6t (Kr. from ]..at. de, ‘down,’and poutum, ‘ placed’), 
ill military language, a pl-ice wheie anny stores arc kept and 
iccruils trained. 'I'lie term is now usually applied to that por¬ 
tion of a brigade whjch reinaiiis at home while the rest are upon 
foreign service. The regimental 1 ). system has existed in the 
. British army since about 1825, but it was not completely devc- 
lo|icd until 1S7Z, when Great Britain and Ireland were dislri- 
hiilecl into military districts .and subdistricts, each of the latter 
apportioned to a brigade with a I)., and h.aving a lieutenant- 
colonel .appointed to it. The sum of £^,$0^,000 was voteil by 
the House of Commons in 1872 to jirovide for the development 
of the D. system. Eonnerly a man enlisted into a regiment or a 
battalion of the line, he now enlists into a brigade, and is di-afted 
off as rcquircil. Canterbury is the cavalry D. for the whole 
country, and under the Eocali.s.ation of Korce.s Act, there is an 
infantry D. for each subdislrict. Thus brigade iX No. 2 is in 
Cailiflc; to it the 34th foot, the S5th foot, and the Cumberland 
and Westmoreland militia and volunteers look ns the place where 
recruits are to be sent and trained. In the monthly army reports 
the licadquarlers and the U. of a regiment are always given. 
Sec Districts, Military. 

Depres aiou, Angle of, in trigonometp’, is the angle which 
the line drawn from the spectator to an object Mmu him makes 
with the horizontal plane. Hence the D. or dip of the horizon 
is this D. from the true horizontal plane, due to elevation of the 
observer above the surface of the earth. This is the true dip, 
with which the observed dip never agrees, on account of the re- 
fr.aclive power of the atmosphere. TTie true dip in minutes gives 
the distance to the observed horizon measured in nautical miles, 
an exceedingly convenient rule for the mariner, to whom the dip 
is of the greatest importance. 

Dopriva'tion is an ecclesiastical censure whereby a clergy¬ 
man is deprived of all the revenues and privileges of his benefice, 
ami all control over it. It may be temporary or perpetual. Per¬ 
petual D. necessarily forms a part of Deposition (q. v.), along 
with degradation, and temporary D. is one of the forms of Sus¬ 
pension (q. V.). 

De Profun'dia (‘out of the depths’), the first words in the 
l.atiii Vulgate of the I30lh Psalm, forming part of the burial 
service in the Roman Catholic Church. It is appropriately sung 
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at the moment when the body of the dead is committed to the 
‘depths' of the earth, and the hearts of pious mourners can 
only be cheered by the closing assurance of a ‘plenteous re¬ 
demption,’ 

Dep'tford (‘ the'deep ford ’), a town partly in Kent and partly 
in Surrey, on the right bank of the Thames, at the mouth of the 
Ravensbourne, 4 miles E. of London. It consists of the two 
parishes of St Nicholas and St Paul, the former contaming in 1871 
a pop. of 6474, and the latter a pop. of 53,714—total, 60,188, 
most of them employed in the Royal D. Dock and Victualling 
Yards, and in private machine-works and shipbuilding yards. 
The Master and Brethren of the Trinity House of D. Strond 
have a hall and two sets of almshouses here. D. forms a part 
of the parliamentary borough of Greenwich, which sends two 
members to Pailiament. 

Deptford Dockyard was established for shipbuilding purposes 
by Henry VIII. in 1513, and was subsequently used also as 
a victualling depot for the British navy. In 1865 shipbuilding 
was discontinued, the slips being unlit for the laige war-ships, 
and D. D. was for a shoit time the principal victualling yard 
for the British navy at home and foreign stations. It also siip- 
jdied clothes, bedding, and other naval stores. In March 31, 
1S69, it was purchased by Mr J. P. Austin for £70,000, who 
sold part of it to the Corporation of London for ;^y.t,640, to be 
used by them as a market for foieign cattle. It was opened 
for this purpose on December 28, 1871. 

Dep'uly (Er. deputf, from Low Lat, deputo — Class. Lat. 
delego, ‘ I send or place in tlic stead of another ’), one who exci- 
ciscs an office under another. The principal is liable for the acts 
of his D., Imt the grantor is not liable for the acts of hia assignee. 
No ju<lge has the power to a]>|)oint a D. unless authorised to do 
so by the gr.ant to himself. A D. appointed by a D. is usually 
called a subqitiite. See Assign.s, .Sheriff, &c. 

De duin'cey, a great English prose writer, was the .son of 
a Manclic.tcr meichaiit, and was born at Gicenliay near Man¬ 
chester, August 15, 1785. lie received his eaily cduc.ation at 
Hath and at Manchester, and wsas a stiulent at Oxford from 1S03 
to iSo8. Thenceforth until 1829 he lesided chiefly at a cottage 
in Grasmere in the Lake country, becoming intimate with Words¬ 
worth, Coleridge, and .Southey, and contiibuting largely to jour¬ 
nals, especially to the London JUagazine and Blackwood. During 
this period he became a confiimed opium-eatei’, having at first 
indulged in the drug to allay physical pain. In l8i6 he was 
taking 8000 drops a day, but, after sever.al years of suffering and 
mental lethargy, he to a great extent renounced the habit. 
Little is known of his life until 1S43, w'hen he settled at Lass- 
wade, near liiliuburgh. He died at Edinburgh, December 8, 
1859. D. was an exquisite writer and scholar, and a fascinat¬ 
ing conversationalist, but his fragmentary works arc evidently the 
outcome of a fitful and relaxed though powerful genius, 'flrey 
arc distinguished by imaginative grandeur, subtle originality, and 
a luxuriance of erudite diction, and aie unsurpassed for the stately 
pomp and artful melody of the sentences, but are occasionally 
marred by a waywaid fondness for paiadox. D. claimed to have 
introduced ‘a new mode of im))as6ioncd prose,' in which the 
writer's individual experiences are rendered interesting by the 
splendour of the literary setting, as in his Confessions of an English 
Opium-Eater, his jiutobiography, and in the dreamy, fiery rhap¬ 
sodies of the Suspiria de J^ofundts, tlie finest of all his works. 
His other writings conmrisc critical essays on Homer, Milton, 
Shelley, Wordsworth, Greek tragedy, the Greek orators, &c. ; 
biographies of Shakespeare, Pope, Goethe, and Schiller; sut^rb 
historic or visionary descriptive piccc.s, such as The Ceesars, ^an 
of Art, The Revolt of the Tartars, The English Mail-Coach; and 
miscellaneous articles on the most varied subjects— 7'he Theban 
Sphinx, I'oliticalEconomy, Jtiiias Iscariot, pfis peculiar humour 
is shown in his Murder Considered as one ^ the Fine Arts, D. 
was among the first writers who leavened English literature with 
German t&>ught Most of his productions are contained in the 
last edition of his works (16 vols., Edinb. A. & C. Black). See 
Life and Writings, by H. A. Page (Lond. 1877), 

Derajat' (from dera, ‘ a camp ’), a frontier district of the Pun¬ 
jab between the Suliman Mountains and the Indus, 250 mllCs in 
length, with a maximum breadth of 60 miles. It is watered in 
the N. by the Gannil. D. is held by Palh'an tribes in the N., 
who number 3000 fighting men, and liy Belooch^tribes in the S» 
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The chief town* are Dcra Ismail Khan, Kaheri, and Dera 
Chazi Khan, all on the Indus. 

Derl>end, orDerbeiit(*the shut-ap gates ’), capital of the 
government of Daghestan, lieutenancy of tlie Caucasus, Asiatic 
Kussia, on the W. shore of the Caspian. Pop. 15,739. It lies 
at the mouth of a defile, is in the form of a parallelcigram, three 
miles long by half a mile bro.ad, and is surrounded by a massive 
wall with two large gates. D. is the ancient Albania Pyhe, and 
is said to have been originally fortified by Darius I. as the key 
of the Persian Knipirc on that side. Much saffron is grown in 
the neighbourhood, and there are manufactures of copper and iron 
vessels and woollen stuffs. 

Derby, the county town of Derbyshire, on the right bank 
of the Derwent, at the fringe of a mining district, and 132 
miles N.N.W. of London on the Midland Railway. It stands 
in a beautiful and feitile valley, and is built mostly of brick, 
the chief buildings being the town-hall, the new markcl-lmll, | 
corn exchange, the new fiee library (1876). the infiimary, the 
theatre, the county lunatic a-ylum, and new School of Art (1877). 
The chief churches are All S.rints (rest. 1876) and St. Alkmund. 
In 1867 Mr T. lia-.s presented the mniiiciiiality with a recieation 
ground. Ita gramniar-scliuol was founded in 1162. There are 
large markets here on Tucsd.rys and Frid.iys. 'I’lie chief manu« ] 
f.icliires are of silk, cotton, iron, chemicals, j>aper, and poicelain. 
The famous H. China, distinguished for its beautiful flowcr- 
|iainling, ha.s been mamifaetuieJ here since the middle of the 
l8th c. (See 0 !JD. China I'lUtory, by J. llaslein, Lond. 1876.) 
The cutting and polishing of Dei by dure marble or Hint sp.ir is 
also a large industry. Pop. (iS7t) 49,773. The name 1 ). is 
ileiivcd cither fiom Dcoraby, tlic name which the Danes gave 
tlie English Noi thwtinlhi;'r, or from Din-'cnlio, the Roman sta¬ 
tion, or, most probably, is a contraction fiom Derwcntliy, the 
village on the Derwent. D. retnins tao members to Parliament. 
See licimose, Dabyshire 0'ni.ie (new cd. 1878). 

DerTjy, the titular name of a gieat English family, which took 
its rise in the lordship of .Stanleigh (Stony I.ea), in the county of 
Derby, aftcrw.inls exchanged for another pioperty m Staftoid- 
shire. The most distinguished of the c.irlier members of the 
family are Thomae Stanley, whose father was made I.ord 
.Stanley in 1456, and who, at the battle of Itosworlli, by espous¬ 
ing the side of the Earl of Richmond against Richard 111 ., 
ensured tne success of the foniier, and crowiiccl him as Henry 
Vn. He was in 14.85 rcwaided witli the dignity of I'larl ot D. 
and the position of Lord High Steward of England,-- Jainos 
Stanley, seventh Kail of D., who took the Royalist side 
during the civil war, having been taken pri-.oiH'r at the 
battle of Worcester in 1651, was bthcaded at Holton in the 
same year. His widow, Charlotte, daughter of the Due de 
Trcinouille, is famous for her gallant defence against the Parlia¬ 
mentary forces of Latliam House and the Isle of Man, which 
through marriage liad come into the possession of the .Stanley 
family. She had in tlie end to yield, but lived to see the 
restoration of Charles H. To the present centuiw hdong 
two illustrious members of the family. Edward Geoffrey 
Sxnith-Stanley, 14th Earl of D., was bom at Knowslcy 
Park, Lancashire, March 29, 1799. He was educated at Eton 
and Christchurch, Oxford, wlieie, in 1819, he gained the Latin 
verse prize. D., then known as Mr .Stanley, threw himself 
keenly into politics on the Whig side, wa.s returned for 
Stockbridge in 1820, and subsequently for Preston, Windsor, 
and N. Lancasliire. Ii. 1830 he became Chief Secretary for 
Ireland under the administration of Earl Grey, took an im¬ 
portant part in the passing of the Reform Hill of 1832, and 
^rried two important measures, the one relating to Irish Church 
temporalities, and the other giving national education to Ire¬ 
land. At the same lime he reached the first rank among parlia¬ 
mentary speakers by his fiery elocjuence, which, aided by a singu- 
larly fine presence, gained for him the title of the ‘ Rupert of 
Debate,’ and by his quickness of retort, which has been compared 
to an uusUnct. He was looked upon as the able.st opponent of 
O’Connell in his movement for the repeal of the Union. In 1833 
he became Colonial Secretary, and carried the measure for eman¬ 
cipating the slaves in the West Indies. In 1834 seceded from 
the Cabinet on the Irish Church question, and subsequently was 
Identified with the Conservative party. He became Colonial 
Secretary in the Peel administtalion of 1841; in 1845, when Sir 


Robert Peel brought in his bill for the repeal of the corn laws, 
he withdrew from it, and became the chief of the Protectionist 
party. D., after his succession to the earldom in 1851, thrice 
became Premier—in 1852, only for a few montlis; in 1858-59, 
when he was overthrown on the question of parliamentary reform; 
and in 1866-68, when, with the help of Mr Disraeli, he carried 
the existing Reform Act, which, however, was so completely 
modified by the Liberal op])osition, that, according to the un¬ 
impeachable .testimony of the l>ukc of Huecleuch, nothing was 
left of the original bill but the word ‘whereas.’ In P'ebruary 
1868 failing health com[iclled him to resign office, and he was 
succeeded as Premier by Mr Disraeli. He died Getober 23, 
1869, bis la.st public act being to protest in the House of Peers 
against Mr Gladstone’s bill for the abolition of the Irish Church. 

1). was a man of high scholarship, as is shown liy lii.s translation 
of Homer’s//wi/ into uuihynied iambics (2 vols.(l.ond. 1864), 
which lias received just praise (or Us elegance and exact ren¬ 
dering of the original. Hut it is not poetry: it is onlyadmir- 
alile verse, expres.sed in faultless ‘ House of Commons’ English. 

Ill 1852 D. w.as elected to .succeed the Jtukc of Wellington as 
Chancellor of the tJniversily of Oxfoid. In 1825 he mairied the 
second d.iuglitei of the first I.oid Skclmci'sdale, by whom he had 
a coiisidcridilc family.—Edward Henry Smith-Stanley, 
16 th Earl of D., eldest son of the above, was born .at Knows- 
ley I’.aik, July 2I, I<826, and educated at Rugby and Trinity Col¬ 
lege, wliere he took a lirst class in classics, m addition to other 
honours, in 184S. In December of tlie same year, and while 
absent in Amctiea, Loid Stanley, as he was then styled, was 
elected M.P. for King’s Lynn, and in 1850, after a tour in the 
West Indies, made Ins mark in the House of Commons by a 
SI leech upon our sugar colonies. In the course ol a tour in 
tlic E.ist, D. was appointed, March 1852, VJnder-Secrctary for 
l''oici,"n Affairs under his father’-, fust administration. D., 
who at this time was thought by many to be more of a I.ihc- 
r.al than of a Conseiwativc, was in 1855, on tlie death of Sir 
William Molesworlh, ottered the seals of ihc Foreign Office by 
I.ord Palmeiston, but declined to quit his paity. In 1858, under 
his father’s .second administration, D. became, first Colcniial, and 
then Tnilcan Hccretary. It was while he held the latter office that 
the Indian mutiny was sup|)rcssed, and tlie management of our 
Indian F.nqnrc tr.'uisferred fiom the East India Company to the 
Home Goveinmciit. In his father's tliiiJ administration of 
1.S66, .and in the .succeeding administration of Mr Disraeli, 

D. lield the seals of the I'oreign Office, and obt.iined (at the • 
time) much popuhuily by his settlement of the Luxembourg 
difficiiUy. lie greatly a.ssisted Mr Disraeli in tanying thioiigh 
his Household Suffrage Hill. D., who succeeded to the peerage 
in 1809, again became Foreign Secretary in Fehniary 187a, on 
the u'signation ol Mr. Gl.ail-.ione, and the acces.sion to power 
of Mr. Disraeli. This office he held till 1879. D. has always 
shown a strong interest in social, cdiicalional, and econo¬ 
mical questions, and has served <is a member of several Royal 
Commissions, including the Cambridge Univershy Commission. 
1856-60, while lie was chairman of the ('omniission on the Sani- 
l.ary State of the Indian Army in 1859-61, and of that on liatents, 
1863 -64. He was inslalled Rector of the University of Glasgow, 
April I, 18O9, and on December 18, 1875, Rector of that of Edin¬ 
burgh. D. is strangely unlike his perfervkl and chivalrous sire. 
He is the reverse of cloiiuciit, is distinguished simply by strength 
and sobriety of judipnent, by the practical phi'osophy of liis 
singularly lucid specclies, by freedom from sentimentality, and 
.a strong tendency to ‘ minimise ’ wlial others consider great. 

Derby-Day, the second day of tlie Grand Spring Meeting at 
F.psom, when tlie Derby stakes of 50 sovereigns each, instituted 
by the Earl of Derby in 17S0, are run for. It falls on the 
Wednesday after Trinity Sunday, and is the great London holi¬ 
day. Shops are shut, and Paihamcnt does not sit. For hours 
the road from London to Epsom presents a throng of vehicles ol 
every kind, and the humours of the road Tcscmble*the Roman 
Saturnalia. Trains arrive at the station at short intervals, and 
before the event of the day comes off, the Downs arc covered 
with pleasure-seekers of all ranks. P’rith’s well-known pictura 
of the D, is in the Museum at South Kensington. 

DeTbysliire, one of the N. tiddland counties of England, 
having York on the N., Nottingham on the E., WarwiA and' 
I.cicester on the S., and Stafford and Cheater on the W. 
lu greatest lengtl^ is $6 miles; its greatest breadth, 34. 
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Area, 102$ sq. miles; pop. (1871) 379 . 394 - The S. nnd S.E. 
parts o( U. arc cuniparalivcly level, and generally fertile and 
well-cultivated, but the N. and N.W. portions are nigged and 
hilly, and remarkable for the romantic beauty of the scenery. 
I’lccipices and caverns abound, and the streams sometimes dis- 
, ajiDcar among the cavities of the limestone formations. The 
hills .seldom exceed 1800 feet; the Peak, the highest elevation, 

■ is only! 2000. The chief river is the Trent, with its tribn- 
l.aries the Derwent and Dove. The scenery of the latter is pre- 
! eminently lic.mtiful. .Smaller streams arc the Wye and the 
Kolher. Tlicie are warm mineral springs at Iluxton and Mat- 
lock, and numerous calcareous springs in various parts of the 
county, which incrust substances immersed in them. D. is lich 
! in minerals ; coal, iron, IcacJ, zinc, manganese, copper, mineral 
I oil, marble, fluor spar, alabaster, pipeclay, and chert being 
I tound. It is intersected by six canals and various railw.ays. 

; 'i'he climate is cool and moist, especially in the hightr parts; 
i wheat, bailey, and oats are tlie ptincipal ctops, but niucli of the 
' land IS in pastme. More than rive-scvcntlis of the area of 1 ). 
j is cullivated, there being (1S75) 73,6y8 acres under com crops, 

1 22,404 under green crops, 3t,344 under clover and gra-.ses in 
j rot.atioii, and 363,087 under gia-ses not in rotation. Tliere In 
! much daily fanning. Tlic ntaiuif.u,Luic. are cotton, silk, woisted 
1 goo'ls, poicclaiii, spar .and alabaster 01 nainentc Chief town.,:— 
j Ylerby, Ashhournc, Iluxton. Chesterfield, and Helper. D. u-turns 
! SIX mcmbcis to I’ailiainent. There are many l.iituli and Roman 
antiquities. See Hcturo=.e, J). Guide (new ed. 1878). 

Derbyshire Spar. See Fluor Spar. 

Derec'eke, a town of Hungary, 12 miles .S. of Drebreezin. 
Near it are four lakes fiom which soda is nlilaiiiod, and in one 
of wliich small pearls are found. Lake Fingoto, in the ncigli- 
bmirhood, is cclel.raled for Us baths. I’op. (1S70) 7334. 

Deroliatn, Hast (Old F.ng. Diorham), a town In the centre 
of llie county of Noiliilk, l() miles W.N. W. of Noiw-icli, witli 
a S|>acions market-place. Tin; poet Cowper was buried 111 tlie 
old church. D. lias m.annfactnics of agiiciiltural machines, and 
an active trade in corn and c.iUlt-. I’op. (1S71) 3689. 

Dor'olict (f.at. liei-eliclttm, ‘ anyllung abandoned’), an Eiig- 
lisli law-term signiiying anjibing forsaken, or left, or wilfully 
ca.st away. D. laiuls suddenly left by the sea belong to llic 
riowii; but if the sea iccedc giadnally, the gain goes to llie 
owner of the .adjacent lanils. (See ALI.trvKiN.) A ship does 
not become D. until she has been abandoned by her master 
iind crew ivitliout intenlion of ictuining. When 1 )., fast 
comers are entitled to lake possession of her .and claim Salvage 
(q. V.) fiom the owner or peisoii having light to the wieck. 
Under tlic Mcicliaiit Sliipping Act the Hoaid of Trade is, with 
consent of the'I'ic.asmy, aulliorised to appoint in any district a 
receiver of wreck, who has due power to (iilfil the duties of his 
position. Articles washed ashore must be delivered to the re¬ 
ceiver, who has power foiciiily to suppiess disorder or plundering. 
Description of wreck is to l>e without delay affixed to tlie nearest 
customhouse; and if llie value of the wreck exceed L2Q, a dc- 
.seiiption must also be sent to Lloyds (q. v.). II no one pri)ve.s 
himself the owner wilhiii a year fioin the receiver taking posses¬ 
sion, then the wreck, on payment of salv.agc and expenses, 13 to 
lie given to tlie person having the right to it, wliich may be the 
loid of the manor, the mayor, the admiral, or the crown. 

Derelic'tion, a term of Scotch law nearly equivalent to the 
F.iiglisli term J^erdtet (q. v.). Stray cattle, if ownership is not 
]iroved williin a year, are escheated to the crown; but if the 
thing found be inanimate, the owner may reclaim within forty 
years. Sec, regarding land left by the sea, article Alluvion. 
The word is also used in tlie law of Scotland regarding lands 
(tithes) relative to valuations. 

Herg, llough (Gael, ‘the red lake'), in the ,S. of Donegal 
county, 3 miles long by 2j broad, has many, small islands, one 
of which. Station Island, is famous as a place of pilgrimage, 
P.clween 10,000 and 15,000 jiilgrims visit it annually from 1st 
Tune to isth August. It is only about an acre in extent, but 
there are two small chapels ongt, with a house for the officiating 
pi ic.sls, and some cabins. The river Derg flows fiom Lough D. 
for 17 miles to the Foyle.—Another and a much larger L, D. 
is only an expansion of the Shannon, l^t lies between Tip- 
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peraiy on the S.E. and Galway and Clare on the N.W,, and is 
24 miles long and from 2 to 6 broad. 

Deriva'tion. See Etymology. 

Derivation, in medicine, a term used by the older physicians, 
signifying the drawing of humours from one part of the body to 
another, and thereby eilectiag a cure. It is not much used by 
modem writers. A good example of wh.at is meant consists in 
placing a blister behind the ear to benefit an alleclion of the eye. 

Der'ma (Gr.), the name given to the true skin. The skin 
consists of two layers, an upper or epidermis, and a lower or 
D., or cutis vera. See Skin. 

Dormatol'ogy (Gr. derma, ‘the skin,’ and logos, *a dis¬ 
course ’) is that brancli of medicine which treats of diseases of 
the Skin (q. v.). 

Dermat'ophytes, low forms of Fungi (q. v.), which glow 
parasitically on the skins of man and other animals, producing 
Ringworm (q. v.), Favus (q. v.), and similar forms of skin-di--- 
eases. Tlie best application for destroying them is sulpliuioiis 
acid. 

Dermes'tes, a genus of Colcoptcra or Beetles, belonging to 
file family Dsrmesltdie, and to the section Pentanura. 'I'lic 
antenna- are shorter than the thorax, and are club-.shaped. Tlic 
best-known species is the D. lardarius, or bacon-bectle, Ihe 
larvie of which are found in bacon, cheese, &c. This beetle is 
about one-fouilh of an inch long, tlic colour being black. D. 
miirtuus, D. vulfinus, and D. pjntcnts aic also well-known 
siH'cies. 

Dermop'terous Fishes (Gr. ‘ skin-finned ’), a term, not 
now generally used, for fishes (c.,f., lampreys) in which tlie rays 
of the medium fins are very soft. 

Derrick, a kind of Crane (q. v,), much used in sloiieyards, 
and generally when a great height of lift and varying radius is 
required. It is fitted with a movable jib, tinted at its lower 
end to a mast suppoi ted by stays, and weights can be laid down 
at any point within Ihc height and swing of llie machine. 'I'lie 
angle of the jib is varied by turning a barrel, or drum, con¬ 
nected with the jib-hc-ad by a chain which passes over a pulley 
at tlie apex of the crane. The machine may either be worked 
liy hand or steam power. Of movable derrick.s, or those capa¬ 
ble of tran.spoiting a load from one pl.acc to another, the floating 
.aie the most import.ant. They arc of immense power, and are 
extremely t-Ifeclive in rai.sing vessels, placing niachineiy, &c, 

DerVish (Bers. ‘ a poor man or beggar,’ from derero, 

‘to lieg’), the name of a class of Moliamracdaii devotees, very 
inimeroiis in I'lirkcy and Persia, who considerably resemble 
the monks of Europe. In Hinduslan they are called Fakirs 
(q. V.). They live partly in mon.a.sterics, partly as vagrants, 
and are divided into various orders, each of which imposes its 
peculiar novitiate and religious exercises, which are strictly.ob- 
served, and are very severe. They engage in frequent fastings, 
mortifications, and circular dances. Their dances, which arc 
accoiiipanierl by violent ciics and contortions, arc often pro¬ 
longed until the performers frdnt. In their frenzies they bum and 
g.ash themselves with red-hot swords. They are accredited 
with great sanctity, and with power to heal diseases and interpret 
di caiiLS. 

Der'went, a principal river of Tasmania, near the centre of 
which it rises in 1 -akc St Clair. After a winding S.E. course, it 
falls into D’lCnlrccastcaux Channel by an estua^ varying from 
li to 4 miles in bieadlh. Hobart Town (q. v.) is situated on its 
light bank, 13 miles from its mouth,_ and for 9 miles higher up 
the D. is navigable for ships of any size. 

Der'wentwater (Celt, ‘the bright or clear wotcr’), also 
Kes wick Dake, the most beautiful of all the English lakes, 
lies in the S. of Cumlierland, and is formed by an expansion of 
the Derwent, 3i miles long by li broad, with steep banks, and 
dotted with wooded islands, of which Vicar’s iMand, Lord's 
Island, and St Herbcrt’.s are the largest. At the foot of the lake, 
in the gateway of Borrowdale, are Scawfell, Great End, Glara- 
m.ara, and Castle Crag. Sometimes there floats on the surface a 
mass of soft earthy matter known as the ‘ Floating Isle.' D. 
abounds in trout, pike, and perch. Keswick stands on its N. 
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shore, and the Cataract of Lodore (cclchrateJ by Southey), with 
a fall of loo feet, is near its S .£• comer. I), has a depth of 72 
feet, and lies 222 feet above the sea. 

Derwentwater, James, Earl of, a gallant but unfortu¬ 
nate Jacobite leader, was bum in tC88. ilis father died in Jjog, 
and D., who had been educated in France, returned to the 
family sc.at of Dilston, in Northumlrerland, wlicre, becoming 
known as a Jacobite, warrants were issued for his apprehension 
in 1714. He throw himself into the rising of 1715, w.ns taken 
prisoner at Preston, removed to London, and beheaded, 24th 
Feliruary 1716. IL, for whom much sympathy was felt by the 
public, was the last Earl of the name. 

Derza'vin, Gabriel Roinauovicz, a Russian lyric poet, 
was born at Karan, 14th July 1743. I le studied at the gymnasium 
there, joined a regiment of Guards in 1702, and for his skill in 
drawing and mathematics was jdaced in a military school by Count 
.Schuvalov. His talents soon became known, and under tlie 
Empress Catheiine, and the Jiinperors Paul and Alexander I. 
he fillcrl some of the highest oflires of the state. In 1S04 he 
withdiew fiom public life, and till his death, 2Ist July 1S16, de¬ 
voted himself entirely to poetry. I lis best-know n ode, addressed 
7 i> GrJ (translated into English by Bowring and others), owes 
somelliing to Young’s 'rhoUfihts ; but his other works are 

free from imitation. Ilis sentiments are ]nire and his ideas lofty ; 
but his language is too richly metaphorical, and sometimes passes 
into Oiiental extravagance. His collected woiks (5 vols. St 
Petersb. l8io-15) wete republished by the Russian Ac.idemy of 
.Sciences in l<S64' 65. Ihs posthumous memoii's were publislied 
at Moscow in i860. 

Desaguade'ro (Sp. ‘the rhaimel’) is the name of scvetal 
waters in S. America, of which the most important are :—I. A 
river of Bolivia, which rises in L.ake Titicaca at a height of 
12,850 feet, and alter a course of 180 miles cntcis Lake Aullagas, 
12,280 feet .above the sea. This is iirobably the highest livcr in 
the world.—2. A river of the Argentine Confederation, avhich is 
fed by a multitude of streams from the E. side of the Andes, and 
ikiwing through hikes and salt marshes, is lost in IJrre Languen or 
the Bitter Lake, aninng the deseits of the interior, about 500 
miles from the source.—3. A lake in the S. of Chili, 35 miles 
long end 5 broad, with an outlet to the i'acitic. 

Desaia.' tie Veygoux', Xiouis Charles Antoine, a cele- 
I'lated gi’iieral of the days of the fust Ficiich Republic, was 
born of a noble family in Auvcigtic, August 17, 17(18, and entered 
the army as a second lieutenant at the age ol fifteen. Alw.ays a 
skilful and intrepid leader, by 1796 he became coniniander of 
a division of the Army of the Rhine, and defended Fort Keld for 
nearly two monilis against the Austrians, until forced to sur¬ 
render. In 1798 he accompanied Bonaparte to Egypt, acconi- 
plishing the conquest of lli>per Egypt m about eght moiitlis, 
and from his power of conciliation, as w'ell as his just adminis¬ 
tration, obtaining fiom the natives the title of 'J'he yust .Su’lan. 
Returning from Egypt, H. fell, June 14, tSoo, at the battle of 
Marengo, by a inu.slcet-bjii, while leading a great and ultimately 
triumphant attack on the Austrian line. A st.atue to the memory 
of D. has been erected in the Place Dauphine at Paris. See 
Bckcr's Jltudt Htsioriqut sur Dhaix. 

Des'eant, or Ciacant (Sp. ducante, fiom I.at. dis, ‘apart,’ 
and ‘ I sing;’ a vaiiation in singing, or part-singing), m 

music, a second part sung along with, and as an accompaniment 
to, the plain song or ehurch melody. It was the first form in 
which the Church seems to have allow'cd the Gregorian melodies 
to be harmonised, and was probably introduced from the 
northern countries, where singing in parts seems to have been 
natural to the people from very early times. D. was permitted 
by the Church in the nth c., and wis at first improvised, but 
gradually came to be written down and developed into CotnUcr- 
point (q. V.). 

Desoartes', Ren^, one of the most renowned philosophers 
of France, w.as born at La Hayc, in Tonraine, 31st March 
1596, and was the son of a Fiench officer who had fought 
ag.iinst the Huguenots. F.ducaled by the Jesuits of I.a FRche, 
he served as a volunteer at the siege of I.n Rochelle, and after. 
ward.s in llolland under Prince Maurice, where he also wrote a 
Ueatise on music atid .some m.-ithcmaftcal p.ipcrs. He next served 
in Bohemia and Hungary. After wandering for several years 


through Europe, he settled at Paris in 1626, the year of Bacon’s 
dc.'ith, and for some time discussed the principles of his new philo¬ 
sophy against the scholastics and peripatetics whom he met at 
Richelieu’s salon and elsewhere. In 1629 he went to Holland, 
where, under Egmont, greater freedom of thought prevailed, and 
where he remained for twenty-five years, until Voet, the rector 
of Leyden, accused htm of atheism, when he returned to Paris, 
and was shortly afterward.s invited to the court of Stockholm 
by Queen Cliristina, who c-allcd him her ‘ illustrious master.’ 
There he vv.is Cctriled off by pneumonia, llth February 1650, 
He died professing the Calliolic religion. In 1793 the National 
Convention ordcied his remains to be Iraiisfeiied to the Pan¬ 
theon. There is a complete edition of D.’s woiks by Gousia 
(11 Yols, I’ar. 1824-26), and a eonveiiionl selection of the 
philosophical vvriliiig.s by Jules Simon (ni w ed.Avilli intioduc- 
tion. Pur. 1865). The latter consists of the famous Discours de 
la AlModt pour bion condulrt sa A'aison tt rt'clurchcr hi Vtrili 
dans Ifs Sdemes the Medttalionos de Priind I'hilosophid 

(1641), with H.’s rejilies to the objeclions of Gassendi, Hobbes, 
Aiiiuuiil, Cateiiis, l)e Mcisennc, and others; and TroUi des 
de IWme. In Ills I'tituipia Vhilasopkuc (1O44) he 
lakes up the i.ubjeet of general physics, and states Ins theory 
of vorhees, by wliieh be explained the formation of the stars 
in the centre, and the giadual generation of planets and co¬ 
rnels. This theoiy (which is enliiely discredited) has nothing 
111 common with the modern tkeoiy of vortex rings in inolecnlar 
physics. 1 ). api>licd his ‘ Method ’ in three scientific woiks on 
Itioptiics, tli.lic,. Meleoiology, and Geometry. In the last, he 
(list a]iplied algebra to the geometry of curves, explained the 
formatum of his ‘ovals,’ and laid down a gcncial rule for 
the deteimination of tangents loeiiives. The Caitesian equa¬ 
tion will bo found in all works 011 algebi.i. In a postlunnous 
work, 7 'raite de I'llommc el de la Formation du Ftclus, 1 ). 
bt.ates tile Iheoiy of animal spiiiis, 01 of the nervous system, 
as a liydnaulic mcehamsin, wliieli Piofes'-ors Huxley and 
(.'lillbrd have levived as at least an aecuiate geneial coiueption 
of llie .automatism of the human body and luain. The s.ain(* 
liaiii of thought lUTis through the (laali-se of the T’.assions, in 
which most grotesque jiliysieal explanations are given of the 
-sevcial emotions. A.s a iiietapliysici.in, IJ. .adinilleil as fiindj- 
iiicntally true the iilea of self ns a thinking substance. All 
eqii.ally distinct ideas would also be true, uiilc.-is God impLC.s.scd 
on them a false appeaiance. Tt thus becomes important to. 
])iove tlie existence .anil the cb.iiacter of God. Theie must be 
ns nnicli reality in the cause a^ in the effeet; .'lud existence 
cjtiiiol be sepaialed from the idea of the essence of God, for 
non-existence would be iinjieifeetion. In thi.s way mind and 
mnttci, being distinct ideas, arc preivvd to be distinct in Yealily 
as substances, otherwise God would be wiiiiting in power. This 
is the famous argument d priori, whieli has been much more 
logically stated by Spino/a and the Lev. Moses Ixiwniaii, but 
which 111 substance is as old as the l•■.lcatlc school of Greek philo¬ 
sophy. This distinction of mind and matter into substances led 
to the theory of occasional causes, according to which nlljffieno- 
mcna (especially those wlieie m.allor apparently acts on npnd, 
anil -.'ice versa) were produced by diviiic volition, determined 
by the assemblage of physical in psychiixil condilioii.s. The 
coniagcoiis sceptiiisiiiof H. was of good example as a mcnt,al 
attitude, but lie added nothing to pootive psychology and he 
introduced into modem philosophy the fallacy that there is an 
absolute test of truth besides verifiiatioii by expeiience. The 
Scotch Common-sense .School have confounded his position with 
that of l/ocke and Beikelc-y, with whom he had nothing in com¬ 
mon except the truism that what the mind immediately knows 
13 a mental modification, Sec Haillet's Viede JX (Par. 1691), 
and Bordas-Duinouhn’s /.e Carlcitanisme (Par. 1S43), 

Sescham'ps, Eustacte, a French poet, was bornut Veitus, 
in Champa,qne, about 1340. He studied at Oileans*University, 
travelled into Italy, Gcimany, and Hungary, and, according to 
his own statement, was for some time captive among the Saracens. 
He wa.s a great court favourite, but always poor, and bis pro¬ 
perty in cTiampagiic was pillaged by the English, whom he 
heaitily abuses in his ballads.- He died about 1409. ‘He 
is,' says Besant, ‘the most reaf French poet of his century.' 
His works, comprising 90,cx30 verses, display grim humour and 
fierce .satiric energy, and give a valu.ahle picture of his times. 
He resembles Jean'dc Meun, from whom he occasionally bor- 
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row*. Professor Morlejr suggests (hat Chaucer may have taken 
the idea of the Flower and the Leaf from one of D.’s ballads. 
See 1 ‘oisies Morales de D., edited by M. Crapelet (Par, 1832), 
IWsant’s Ftench /lumourists (Bentley, 1873) ’‘•'d Early French 
Foets, and Gulcl’s lUstoirede la Literature Fran^aise (Par. 1875). 

Descen'dants are all those descended ftom a common ances¬ 
tor. Sec t<)).I.ATI£KAL SUCCESSION, CONQUEST, DESCENT, 
IlEiR, Succession. 

Descent'. By the law of England, real property can only be 
acquired by D. 01 by purcha.se. (See Purchase ok Estates.) 
1). or hereditary succession is the title by which ical property 
devolves by law on the heir from his ancestors. D. at common 
l.iw is lineal or collateral. I.iiual 1). is from the father to son, 
.and from son to grandsttn, and so on. (See Coi.i.atei<..\i, 
SuccE-SSloN.) The person next in the line of .surcc.ssion is the 
lleir-Appaient (<[. v. i, or the lleir-Presumplive (ij. v.). 

Des'eret. See Utah. 

Des'ert (Lat. descrlus, ‘solitaiy,’ ‘waste’), the general name 
of a flat, iiii|iro<iuctivc region, or uninh.tbited wddemess. Ac¬ 
cording to Ami Bouc, a ]). jiroperly .so called always indicates 
the site of a large gulf or inl.and sea of comparatively recent geo¬ 
logical time. Although the woid is specially .applied to the .Saliai.i 
(ip v.), a 1). i.s not necessarily a sandy w.aste, but may bloom with 
vegetation like the Jiraines, llanos, pampas, and selvas of Ame¬ 
rica. Otlu'r vaiieties are the salt pbins, as of Cashgar (q.v.), and 
.stony or rocky ilesert.s, like I hose of Aralii.a, L.ibrador, Patagonia, 
\'C. One of the charactei istics Common to all * deserts where no 
men abide,’ is the scaicity of food and water. Jt is impossible to 
say, notwiihstanibng what has been done in Algeria, whether 
the discovery of the Arlcsi.an Well (<). v.) will ever maleri.illy 
augment the number of oases. As affecting the conditions o'l 
climate, the D. plays an imjiortant part, acting, so to speak, as 
a gre,at beat-re.seivoir. It was calculated that, had the .S.thara 
been flooded, .as piojected in 1S75, there would have followed a 
fall of sever.al degiees of the temperature of S. Europe. Mineral 
riches are not unfre(|uenfly found in waste regions, as in the case 
ol the ‘D.of Atacama,’ in the N. of Chili, where valii.ible deposits 
of silver anil cojiper have been discovered of l.ate ye.tis. tsec G. 
von Humboldts Ansichten der Aatnr (3d cd. Stult. and Tub. 
1S49). 

Dcser'tion, in m.ritial law, is the otfeiice of a soldier or a 
sailor quitting the aimy or the navy w iilioul being discharged or 
having leave of absence. J!y the anminl Mutiny Act, military 
I), is piinish.ablc with dealli, or .'ucli other piiiii-hiiient as .a 
courl-iiiaitial may aw.ard. Iiidiiciiig any one to dcseiT from 
the army waa foimeily punishalile with death. The punish- 
nient is now, by statute, jicnal servitude. In the navy, by the 
Articles of W.ir, ‘every personwho shall desert, or entice othcis 
to do so, shall suffer death, or such other punishment as a coiiil- 
marlial shall think tit,’ In the meiclianl service a seam.an who 
dcsert.s the ship forfeits Ins wages, and renders himself liable 
to imp.isonment. But it is not held to lie I), if the seaman 
foithwith enter into Her M.ajesty’s service. Neither is it I), 
if the master compel the seaman to quit the shijj by harsh 
treatment. 

Desertion of Spouse. In England, under the Divorce and 
Matiiinomal Causes Acts, a sentence of Judicial Separation 
(q. V.) may be obtained by husband or wile on the ground of 
Adultery (q. v ), cruelty, or desertion without f gal cause, (or 
two years and upwards, A wife dcseited by her husband may, 
by application to the proper authority, obtain an order to pio- 
tect any money or property which she may become possessed of 
against her husband or any one claiming in his right. Duiing 
the continuance of the protecting order the wife is, relative to 
properly and conttacts, on the same footing as if she had ob- 
tained a decree of judicial separation. 

In Scotland, wilful D. on the part of husb.ond or wife of 
the other may be the ground of an action of adherence or of 
divorce under the statute of 1573, c. 55. If the wife desert her 
hiLsband she forfeits her claim to Aliment (q. v.). It is que.s- 
tionable if she would, on his (Ipalh, have a right to Terce (q. v.), 
the statute enacting that offenders shall ‘ tyne and lose their 
tocher, et donatioftes profter nuptias.' An offending husband 
must restore to the wife her tocher, and fulfil to her all provisions, 
legal or conventional. As in England, a wife deseited by her 
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husband can now In Scotland obtain protection of her earnings 
or other acquisitions; but the process for obtaining it is more 
difficult in Scotland than in England. 

Detsertidn of the Diet. See Diet, Desertion of. 

Desertion of a Tenant. In Scotland, when a tenant neg¬ 
lects to cultivate his land, the landlord is entitled to eject him, 
and to resume possession. 'ITie .action is valid by common law, 
but as the fact of D. may be questionable, the action ought to 
be laid on the Act of Sederunt of 1756. 

Desicc'ants (from Lat. desicco, ‘ I dry tip ’) arc medicines 
u.sed to diy up some watery secretion by being dusted over a 
pai t. 

Desicca'tion is the process of drying. The desiccator is an 
appaiatu.s much used in chemi- 
stiy and physics, and usually 
coii.si.sts of a bell jar placed over 
a vessel containing snlphuiic / 

.acid or chloiide of c.alciuin; / \ 

this vessel is coveied with wire- / \ 

g.auze, and on the gauze is / \ 

pl.Tced the substance or appa- f \ 

r, it us to be dried. Owing to the 1 1—j 

strong attraction for w.itcr pos- I 1 | ] 

sv,sed by the two snlistanccs I , ', , 1 

mentioned, complete D. is la- km-i - I sa 

pidly accomplished, Desicrator. 

Design'(Lat. disii'no, ‘I mark or ti.ace out’) dcriote.s, in a 
general .sense, any intention, scheme, or plan of ac tion. That 
which bears traces of constructive foielhought is said to be a 
woik ol D. Hence the adajitation of means to ends observable 
in nature, and the geneial barniony and order of the universe, 
have been advanced as confii matory evidence of an intelligent 
tlesigner. Tiiis argument Ls admirable as an inference from the 
cdiai.icter of the etfect to the nature of the cau--c; but it pos- 
tiil.ilo.s a belief in the divine existence. See I'aley’s Natural 
'i hcolofiy, the Brid^nuater 7 'rraltics, the Burnett Brize L.ssays, 
and Ueberweg’s Jhslory, i. 383. 

Ded^n, in art, sigpiifies either a tentative sketch, or the com¬ 
position of subject-matter, as opposed to the execution of a finished 
picture. In the latter sense, the ancient Gieek sculptors and 
the great Italian painters excelled in the sinking boldness and 
c.\f)iiisite grace of their designs, as seen especially in the mat hies 
of tlie Parthenon, in the statues of Michael Angelo, and in Uaf- 
laelle’s famous cartoons. 

Design, Schools of. See Schools ok Design. 

Designs, Copyright in. This i.s mainly regulated by 
the Designs Act, by which the grant of copyright is given to any 
oiiginal design, whellier applicable to the oriuaiiienling of any 
article of manufacture, or of any substance, aitificinl or natiiraf, 
or partly artificial and paitly natural, 'I'he application of the 
design IS not necessarily for protection to be within the United 
Kingdom ; and the protection is given though the inventor and 
proprietor he foreigners. See Coi'i right. Law of. 

Do'sio, a town in the province of Mikin, N. Italy, n miles 
N. of Milan, and a station on the Milan and Como Railway, lies 
in the mid.st of gardens and vineyards, and is beautified by fine 
trees and fountains. Pop. 5500, engaged for the most part in 
tillage and the breeding and pa-sturiug of cattle. 

Desirade', or Desea'da, one of the Ijceward Lsland.*, W. 

Indies,_ belonging to E’rance, 6 miles long and 2 broad. It lies 4 
miles E. of Guadeloupe, of which it is a dependency. Pop. (1871) 
1637- D. was the first island dbcoverca by Columbus in hia 
second voyage, 1493. 

Des'man. Sec Musk Rat. 

DoBmid'iesB, or Deemidla'ceea, a natural order or sub-order 
of giceu-spoicd (chlorospermous) AlgK, remarkable for their mode 
of reproduction and many curious foims. ‘The more typical 
species of the group,’ writes Mr Berkley, ‘ as the name implies, 
consist of a chain of connected joints, increasing by the continued 
addition of two new half-joints in the centre, so that the two 
extreme members of the chain are the oldest, and the two in 
the ccntic the youngest. In the majority of iottanceai how* 
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ever, the disarticvlation take* place on the formation of the 
firat new half>joiata, in such a manner that the two new indivi¬ 
duals consist of half the old plant connected with half of the 
new, a mode of increase w'hich obtains also in the Diatotnacea 
(q, V.}. Fructification takes place, though rarely, by the con¬ 
jugation of two individuals by means of lateral tubes or simple 
contact, as in Conjusata, the spore affecting interesting forms, 
and being often strongly spinulose, the spines being occasionally 
complicated in structure. The new individual is produced from 
this by the formation of a vertical partition in the centre, and the 
subsequent formation of two new half-joints, so that the proper 
form of the species is not attained till the third generation, if 
so soon.’ D. differ from t)iatomace<e in their green colour and 
the absence of silex ; hcncc they shrivel up and lose their natural 
form in drying. Pools and running streams are their favourite 
habitats ; they are sometimes found in brackish, but never in salt 
water. None are aiiplicable to any economic purpose. See 
Co.vjuGATioN and Swarming, 

Desmon'eua, a genus of tiopical American palms, resembling 
the cahami in general appearance. D. mturacanthos, tlie Jaci- 
tara, a common species of the Amazon or kio Negro, owing to 
the sharp curved .spears in the leaf-stalks, obstructs the tiavellcr 
by catching hold of liis gaimeats. The Indians manufacture 
various implements of it; among others, the strainers used in 
squeezing the mandioc juice are plaited out of snips of the stem. 

Desmoulms, Camille', one of the most typical and bril¬ 
liant of the eaily French Rcvolntioni^ls, was bom at Guise in 
Picardy, in 1762, and studied for the bar, but never practised, 
lie was seized with the t evolutionary fever, and wrote some woiks 
advocating the establishment of a republic in France of the 
ancient or classic.al type. D.’s fiery utterances were mainly in¬ 
strumental in leading the population to destroy the bastille on the 
night of tlie 14th July 1789. Ills first idol had been Mirabcau, 
but after the death ol the latter he attached himself to Danton. 
Next to Danton and Marat he was the most influential member 
of the Cordeliers Club. He became a member of the National 
Convention, voted for the death of Louis XVI., and although in 
reality more in .sympathy with the Girondins than with tite Jaco¬ 
bins, pelted the former with ridicule, of which he was a master, in 
his Ihstoirt des Bnsiotins. After he saw what excesses the reign 
of the Terrorists was leading to, he aitacked the members of 
the Committee of Public Safety. In consequence he was arrested, 
along with Danton, March 30, 1794, and was executed with him, 
Api il 5, saying, wlicn asked his age, that ‘ he was of the same age 
as the bon sans-culoUe Ihnty-thiee years, an age fatal to 
Revolutionists.’ A fortnight afterwards his wife, Lticile D., who 
had attempted to arouse popular feeling in his favour, was also 
executed. D. was a writer of powerful imagination and great 
humour, although deficient in moral resolution; in quieter times 
he might have been a great wit, if not a great poet. An edition 
of his works appealed in the BibHothique Charpentier. See 
Camille D., LunleD., £tude sur let Dantonists, by Jules Claretie 
(Par, Plon, 1875), and an English translation ol his Memoirs 
(Lond. 1876). 

iDes'na, a river of Russia, an affluent of the Dnieper. It rises 
JO miles S.E. of Smolensk, traverses the governments of Smo¬ 
lensk, Orel, and Tchernigov, and after a course of more than 
500 miles, falls into the Dniper near Kiev. It is navigable to 
Brionsk. 

Des'potiem (from Gr. despotis, * lord or master ’) is a form of 
government having its origin in superstition, under which the 
welfare of a community is subordinated to the interests of a class 
or individual. In the latter case, if the individual clothed with 
‘ the divinity that doth hedge a king ’ is of a strong moral and 
intellectual nature, the form of rule is not without something to 
recommend it. Under the direction of one wise man the prac¬ 
tical force of a people is greater than when they are free. Tlits 
fact was acted on by the ancient Romans, by the creation of a 
Dictator (q. v.) In times of great public peril. England was, per¬ 
haps, never so powerful as when its whole energy was directed 
by the wisdom and iron will of Oliver Cromwell. Nevertheless a 
free form of government is to be preferred ; the despotism of a 
weak or narrow-minded ruler being an umiualified evil. 

Den'aUnea, Jao^txes, one of those extraordinary characters 
whom the circumstances attending, or following, the French 
Revolution brought into prominence, was bom about 1760, on the 
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Gold Coast of Africa, and became a slave to a free black in St 
Domingo. After the liberation of the slaves there in February 
1794, he took an active part in the disturbances that occurred 
in the colony. He became lieutenant to Tuussaint I’Ouverture, 
and, after his capture, leader of the insurgents, and finallyr'drove 
the French out of the Island, October 1803. When the people 
declaied themselves independent, D, was proclaimed Emperor of 
Hayti, under the title ofjean Jacques I. His tyranny and cruelty, 
however, provoked hatred, and on the 17th October 1806 befell 
a victim to a conspiracy by a negio named Christopher (q. v.), 
who succeeded him as Emperor Henri 1 . of Hayti. 

Dossau', a town of Northern Germany, capital of the Duchy 
of Anhalt, on the left bank of the Muldc, about 3 miles above its 
confluence with the Elbe, and 80 miles .S. \V. o£ Berlin by rail. 

It is walled on three sides, and protected on ffie fourth by the 
river. Its principal building is the ducal palace (1748) with a 
picture gallery and an extensive library containing numerous 
MSS. of Luther. The manulactures are woollen and linen cloth, 
leather, hosiery, and loliacco. Fop. (1871)17,459. Mendelssohn 
was a native of D. 

Destina'tion, in Scotch law, the sciics of heirs called to the 
succe.ssion of heritable or movable properly by provision of law, 
or to movable piopcrly under a will, is termed a D. ; but the 
term is usually limited to a nomination of successors under a 
will. For rules of succession in heritable and movable property 
by provision of law, see Succession. For rules as (o destination 
of movables by will, see Legacy, Testament, Legitim, Jus 
Relict.,®. By the law of Scotland heritage cannot be conveyed 
in form of a last will and tcslanient. Regarding execution of a 
settlement, including heritage as welt as movable estate, see 
atticle Will, An absolute proprietor of heritage is under no 
legal restraint as to tlie distribution of his propeity. He may 
pul a daughter in place of a son, or a younger child in place of 
an elder one, or he may exclude all his children in favour of some 
one else. 

Destruc'tion of Rec'ords, Wills, and Writinga In 
England, by 24 and 25 Viet. cap. 96, it any jierson steal, or for 
any fraudulent purpose take away or injure any writing belonging 
to any public office, or belonging to any civil or criminal law 
process, he is liable to penal servitude for thiee years. By the 
same Act any one who fraudulently conceals, cancels, or destroys 
any testamentaiy writing is guilty of felony, and liable to peual • 
servitude for life. 

Deau'etude (Lat. desuetudo, 'ilisnse'), a term of Scotch 
law indicating the legal doctrine that a statute may lose its 
force by the gradual establishment of usage contraiy to its 
provisions, witliout these being repealed by the legiMature. 
Mere non-usage, however, even for the greatest length of 
time, will not abrogate a statute; continued intention of the 
community to repeal bv contrary practice must be shown. In 
England the rule of law is that a statute remains in force, 
however unsuited to the altered condition of society, until 
repealed cxpresssly, or by implication, by another statute. In 
the latter case, the repeal, accoiding to Blackstone, ‘is t« be 
understood only when the matter of the later statute is so clearly 
repugnant that it necessarily implies a negative. . 4 s, if a former 
Act says that a juror upon such a trial shall have an estate of £20 
a year, and a new statute atterwards that he shall have 20 
marks. For a remarkatile inst.ance of the extremity to which 
this doctrine of English law has been carried in recent times, sec 
article Battei., '1'riai. by. Since 1869 an edition of the English 
statutes has been published, containing onlv those statutes, or 
parts of statutes, which are in foice. The rule of I), in Scothind 
applies only to statutes made pievioiis to the Union, and even to 
them Its application is uncertain. 

Setaoh'ment (Fr. detachement, from dltaeher, ‘ todisengage’), 
In military language, a comparatively small mimbe» of troops 
detached from the main body for some special duty. In naval 
language, also, a D. of one or more ships under a separate com¬ 
mand is spoken of. 

Detoin'er, in English law, the name of a writ which lay 
against prisoners in the Marshalsca or P'lect Prison, directed to 
the marshal or the warden, direciAg him to detain the prisoner 
until lawfully discharged. 

Deter’minanta, a symbolic method of modern mathematical 
analysis, by wliich, athong other things, the solution of equations 
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of Kverai unknown quantities becomes a mere matter of inspec* 
tioM. A dctcimiiiant iiuiy be defined as the algebraic sum of all 
the possible pi od nets obtained by permuting the suffixes of the 
expression the sign being changed for every 

permutation. Thus the determinant of the third order is 
«i —atiica +o A<‘s— 

and is usually written thus :— 

<19, 3 j, fa 

rrS) ba, fj 

The properties of D. are very numerous ; but for these the student 
is referred to woiks on the subject, such as Salmon’s Higher A I- 
grbra, Dodgson’s H., and Ual/er's I'Aeorie unJ AmvenJung tier 
J)eterminanten. A short treatise, with some of the commoner 
applications, is also given at the end of Todhunter’s 'J'keory of 
Equations. 

Set'inue, in Knglish law, the name of an action against one 
who refuses to restore goods intrusted to him. (See DEPOSIT, 
and the aiticles there reletred to.) The action ol D. Ims been 
almost wholly superseded by the more convenient one for the 
plaintilf of '/’rover, 

Det'mold (originally Theotmalli, ' the people’s mall or place 
yf assembly’), the capital of the principality of I.ippc-D., 
Germany, on the Werra, K. of the Teutobuiger-Wald, and 47 
miles S. VV. of Manover. It consists ol an old and a new town, 
and is enciicled by pleasant promenades. The principal build¬ 
ings aie the palace, the gymnasium, and the theatre. There 
are several charitable insutulions, a military hospital, and a 
public library, established in 1781. D. is supposed to be the 
ancient TetUoburgium. On the Grotenburg, about two miles 
from D., Is the Hcimann Memorial, a colossal copper statue 
elected to the memory of Hermann or Arminius, who defeated 
Varus and his legions (B.c. 9). Top. of D. (1871) 6469. 

Detona'tion signifies a sudden explosion. 

Setri'tus (Lat. ‘worn clown ’), in geology, denotes a natural 
accumulation of debns or fragments of disintegi.ated rocks. 

^Detroit' (f'r. * the strait ’), the chief city of Michigan, stand.s 
on the right bank of the D. iiver, opposite Windsor, in Canada, 
526 miles N.W. of Washington. The city extends along the 
liver seveial miles, and the site uses gradually to a height of 
40 or 50 feel. Its chief public buddings are the courthouse, 
customhouse, post-office, the Roman Catholic cathedral, the 
insurance bank, and the churches. D. is the gieat centre of 
comnieice, banking, and pioduce in the state, railioads con¬ 
necting it with all parts of the .States and Canada, and the tiver 
giving it the unequalleil waterway of the lakes. The industry 
comprises many steam sawmg-mills, shipbuilding, foundries, 
with copper-smelting in the vicinity. I), has a medical college, 
St Philipps College, and many public and private schools. In 
1858 the debt was $300,000, and the assessed value of pro¬ 
perty-$16.360,000. In 187s the debt was $2,382,900, and the 
assessed value $90,000,000. 1 ). was first visited by the French 

in t6lo, settled by them in 1701, and taken by the liritish in 
1760. Pop. (1870) 79,577; (1875) 101,083 .—Helroii River flows 
S. from Lake St Clair 25 miles to Lake Erie, with a breadth 
of three-quarters of a mile, and is deep and navigable. 

Detting^en (‘the people’s home or town’), a village of 
I.x)wer Franconia, Bavaria, on the right bank of the Mam, about 
8 miles N.W. of Aschaffenburg, notable only for the victory 
gamed heie on the 27th of June 1743 by the allied army of 
English, Ilanoverian.s, Austrians, and Hessians, amounting to 
40,000 men, and commanded by George II. of England, over 
the French, 58,000 strong, under the Due de Noailles. The 
latter lost 2659 men, and the allies at least as many. The battle 
of D. warthe last occn.sion in which an English sovereign appeared 
on the field. See Carlyle’s Hlitory of Friedriek H, of Prussia. 

Deucalion (the ‘bright’ or ‘brilliant’?). In Greek mythology, 
a king o{ J’hthia, and son of Prometheus and Clymene. When 
Zeus, to punish the wickedness of men, had .sent a flood over 
Hellas, IJ. with his wife Pyrrha entered an aik, previously pre¬ 
pared on the advice of his father, and they alone were saved. 
On the ninth day the ark rested on Mount Parnassus. There 
D. saciificed to Zeus, who sent Hermes to grant any prayer he 
might offer. Having prayed for the restbration of the human 
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race, he and his wife were ordered to cover their heads, and 
cast their mother’s bones behind them as they went their way. 
Juilging that the earth was their mother, they cast stones behind 
them, when those thrown by D. became men, and those by Pyrrha 
women. D. is the father of Hellen, from whom sprang the Hel. 
lenes or Greeks, and of Protogeneia (‘ the first-bom ’). Cox, in 
his Manual of Mythology, finds in the names evidence of the 
mythic perversion of solar phenomena, 

De'us ex Macli'ina, a phrase used by the ancients in allusion 
to a practice not unfrequent in the classical theatre of bringing 
about the solution of a difficulty in the plot by the intervention 
of a god, who descended on the stage in a kind of machine. 
Horace (Ars Poctica) obliquely censures the abuse of this un. 
skilful artifice— 

* Nrc Deus intersit, nisi <li|;nus viudice nodus 
Incident.’ 

The phrase has been borrowed by the modems, who have given 
it, however, a wider application. 

Deuteron'otny (Gr. ‘the second law’) is the fifth book of 
the Bible. According to Jewish and Christian tradition, it was, 
like the rest of the Pentateuch (tj. v.), the composition of Moses. 
It is almost entirely made up of discourses of Moses to the 
people regarding the w.ay in which Jehovah had guided them 
through the dcseit, and setting foith anew his commands; the 
only liistoiiral pait, with the exception of iv. 41-43, being the 
last four chapters. Modem critics endeavour to prove that the 
aim of the author was not historical, but hortatoiy with reference 
to the circumstances of his own time—about the lime of Heze* 
kiah and Josiah, if not as late as the Babylonian exile—to suit 
which he brought prominently forward those laws which weie 
then needed, altered some of the eailier ones, and gave new 
ones altogether; which treatment i.s shown particularly in the 
laws relating to the priests and Levites, and the offering of sacri¬ 
fices in one place. See Bleek’s Einleitung in die Hetl. Sc An ft 
(Berk 3d. ed. 1870). 

Deut'zia, a genu.s of plants of the natural order Pkiladel- 
phaceoe, many of which are cultivated in our greenhouses. They 
are natives ot India, China, and Japan. The leaves of D scahra 
of Japan is covered with siliceous star-shaped hairs—favoiiiite 
objects under the roicroscojic—and aie used by wood-polishers 
in Japan. Similar hairs arc seen on />. stamitua. 

Deux Fonts. See ZwF.iitRucKEN. 

Dev'apraya'ga, a town in the fcudatoir state of Gitrwhal, 
Hindustan, 12 miles W. of Srinniiggur, in the fork of the Aluk- 
nunda and the Bhagiratti, henceforth named the Ganges, the 
art of which deemed most sacred by the I lindus being at D. 
Icnce it is the resort of numerous pilgrims, but its fixed popu¬ 
lation consists of 1000 Brahmans. In the upper part of the town 
is a temple 60 feet high, built of large blocks of squared stone 
piled up without mortar. Three basins have been excavated in 
the solid rock below the level of the stream. D. is 22C6 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

Devel'opment of Doc'trine is related to, but not to be 
confounded witli, the Roman Catholic doctrine of Tradition (q. v.), 
according to which there is a supplementary revelation over and 
above that contained in the Bible, and which has been handed 
down outside of the Scriptures. A certain theory of D. of 
D. is indeed held by some Roman Catholics, namely, that 
although the doctrines of Christianity are all in the Sc^tures, 
they are there only in their rudiments, and that the Church, 
under the tuition of the Spirit, comes to understand all that these 
rudiments imply, and to expand them in their fulness. The 
orthodox Protestant doctrine is, that ‘ all the facts, truths, doc¬ 
trines, and principles which enter into Christian theology are in 
the Bible, as fully and clearly at the beginning as they are now.’ 
Still progress has been made in theolo^'cal knowledge as well 
as in physical science. As the science ot astronomy, for example, 
is always advancing, while the structure of the heavens remains 
ever the same, so the Bible, which contains the great truths of 
revelation, is always becoming better understood, and the repre¬ 
sentations of the early fathers regarding, for example, the doc¬ 
trine of the 'rrinity, as compared with the clear, precise, and 
consistent statements in the creeds of the Church, ate like the 
astronomy of Pythagoras compared with that of 1 ^ Place, An¬ 
other theory, initiated by Schleiermacher, and founded on &e 
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philo!(ophy of Schelling and Hegel, is that humanity Is a generic 
life which, assumed into union with the divine life of the Son of 
God, and thug raised to a higher power, is communicated from 
him by a natural process of development to the Church, and that 
Christian theology is not the systematic exhibition of wliat the 
Bible teaches, but the interpretation of this life. Without regard 
to any theory, the D. of t). seems to be the change which the 
definitions of doctrines teaching certain es'-ential tnilhs continu¬ 
ally undergo partly at least under certain external causes, such as 
difierences ( l climate, national character, personal feelings and 
passions, court intrigues, priestly imposition, the fanaticism of 
monks, and the internal pi inciples of human reason. See Uonald- 
son’s CtUical History of Christian IMerature and Doctrine front 
the Death of the AfostUs to ttu Nicene Council (Kdinb. 1864). 


Development of the Em'bryo. 

the consideration of the cliange.s whicli 


yo. To this subject belongs 
Inch the (^g of an animal or 







animal life. A vertebrate embryo would thus first correspond, it 
was maintained, to a protozoon, then to a coelenterate, or radiate, 
then to on articulate and a mollusc, and would only finally 
assume the perfect vertebrate form. This view is without 
foundation; no such panoramic view of lower types lieing seen in 
the vertebrate course of development. The influence of Mr 
Darwin’s researches and views, it may lie noted, has undoubtedly 
Ijccn to reinstate a form of this old belief in the favour of 
naturalists. Thus, believing that the various groups of animals 
are descended from one another by true generation, it is easy to 
conceive that in the development of any form, stages should be 
perceived coiresponding to the various ancestral modifications 
through which the develoiiing orgnnisin attained its own and 
present .aspect. Development, or embryology, in iKis view, and 
to (juotc Mr Darwin’s own woids, ‘ rises greatly mmterest when 
we look at the embryo as a picture, more or less obscured, of 
the progenitor, either in its adult or larval slate, of all the 
members of the same great class ’ (Origin of Hfecies, 6th ed. 
p. 396). 

]1 he process of derelofmmt in each of the CTeat gmups of 
animals will be fully discussed in the articles which relate to these 




Fig. I.—DivViif oi’MBNT OP Mammalian Ovum. 

A, Fif'-t 5tngt* of •tcgnicnt tdon of mamm.*ilian egg, showing its divihion 
into twtj halv> s B, Se>.nn<I btag>', in wliich the two primary seg* 
tneiitc; are divided to form four C, More adv.'iiiccd MAge, in which 
the proc*'^*^ of diviMon h;ts protluced iiurn^rou^ segrtientiL D, Com* 
p t’tc .It gmentatiun f>f egii, Known ut» the * iniilbcrry-like condition ;* 
g ‘zona pehitcida* or * viicllary membrane' R, Progrets of 
dcvilopiuent .ih mcii in ovum of dog (after KiBchofT) : a a, gerini* 
n.tl membrane ; 6 , arta vasculotui ; aiea pellucida ; <f, doiaal la* 
minie; v* primitive groove, bounded by the iub-stance from wMch 
the cerebro*bpiiial nervous Hy<item is foimrd. F, Further develop* 
ment of E (Bifchnff): a a, 6 6^ layers of germinal membrane; r, 
area vasculusa ; ti </, dor<^al lamina:; e, placed on primitive groove, 
showing at it6 upper pottion a dilatation corres^ionding to tnc pri* 
niilive divisiout uf the braiu vertebral phitcs or rudimentary 
vertebrse. 

the seed of a plant undergoes in its progress from its immature 
form to assume either directly or indirectly the likeness of the 
parent-form. The ovum or egg of any animal furnished by the 
female organs of reproduction requires to be fertilised or im¬ 
pregnated by contact wilh the male element or spermatic fuid. 
As the result of this impregnation, which may lake place either 
within or without the female body, the embryo, when placed 
amid suitable conditions, develops info the perfect form. Re¬ 
garding the subject of animal development as a whole, Von Baer 
long ago laid down the grand law that develoj'ment proceeds 
‘from the general to the sfeeial' —in other words, that in the 
development of the eggs of all animals a certain common track 
was pursued at first, and that from this common point the pro¬ 
cess of development tended to diverge more or less widely, 
according as the egg belonged to an animal form high or low in 
the scale. This expression of the specialisation of the process of 
development is known as Von Baer’s law; and as exemplified 
in each sub-kingdom or type of animals, it is seen that all the 
members in their development present at first a common ot^neral 
type of form, which, however, as development proceeds, diverges 
in each individual case more or less typically, and in a manner 
corresponding to the rank of perfection in which the adult forms 
show. Von Baer’s law tended to correct a notion, long since 
exploded in its typical aspect—but likely to become revived by 
evolutionary views of the relations of living lieings—that the em¬ 
bryo, say of a Vertebrate animal, passed in its development 
through phases, each of which corresponded to a lower type of 


Fig. 1 .—IIbvbloiment op Mammai ian Ovi m 
A e Formalion of ^blastoderm'or cvrniiiuii membiane aftrr corn* 
plrtc scKUientatigni and «i|»pe.'ii.ince of i:«‘rnitna) nrcu (c) \ a a, vitcl* 
litry rnvtiibr.uic Ji, Kurtli(-i dcvclopnit lu t>f ovum, 'h«>wiriif vtiel* 
lary nirinbr.rne (a), envried with viilo»iiir s, and constiiutuiE the 
* chorion ciit-<nroUH nr scions layer of gei minHl inoinbrane ; e, 
mucouo layer of germinal tnembiane: rf* further deveJnpmeni of 
Rcniiin.'il area to funu the cmlityoioc m^ss. # c. cirvatinn or serous 
layer to form the dorv-d lamince- C, Kelacion of the ernbiyouie • 
bacs: a, tuner layei of amiiinti. immediately invesnns the embryo 
(./)« umbdir.d vcMcle with it>'viielltnc* duct (^>: alJ<iiitoitt 

and its duct or * ur.’^chu'* (c), which aftei wards becomes the urinary 
bUdder embryo. ('l*he figures are purely diagrammatic.) 

groups (see Protozoa, Coti-ENTFRATA, Echinozoa, '&c.) ; 
liut the more general features in the development of animals may 
be briefly sketched in the present instance. In the’ lowest group 
or Protozoa, in which the occurrence of true or sexual reproduc¬ 
tion is denied by many zoologists, development is hardly spe¬ 
cialised at all. At the most (.as in Infusoria and Gregarimt, 
&c.), the egg or developing body undergoes a process of internal 
ilivision, correspon-ting to the segmentation of the yolk (Pig. I, 
A, B, C, D) in higher animals. The egg then ruptures, and llie 
contained or divided segments escape, and reijuire but little fur¬ 
ther change to convert them into foinis simil.tr to their parent 
oiganisms. In Coelcntevates, and it may also be noted in sponges, 
the egg first appears to undergo a process of segmentation or 
division of its internal parts. 'I'hese parts or cells next coalesce 
to form the blastodetm (P’ig. 2, A, b, b) or primitive germinal 
membrane, out of which, in all animals, the subsequent pans of 
the embryo are evolved. And in Coelemcrates this blastoderm 
appears simply to separate into two layers—the outer of which 
becomes the ectoderm, or outer wall, and the inner the endoderm 
or inner wall, of the equally simple coelenterate body. In Annu- 
losa and Mollusca (q. v.) the egg undergoes a simil.ar process of 
segmentation, the embryonic body reaching a higher degree of 
specialisation, and developing distinct harnal (blood) and neural 
(nervous) regions. BroacIIy speaking, in the latter cases, the 
serous or outer layer (Kig. 2, B, b) of the blastoderm gives orimn 
to the organs of animal life (nervous system, &c.), whilst tne 
inner or mucous layer (Fig. 2, I^ c) develops the digestive or 
alimentary tract ana other organs. 

Coming next to the vertebrate group of animals, in which the 
process attains its highest phase, we may note that the egg (see 
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Ovum) consists (as In lower forms) of an outer {vitelline) mem¬ 
brane, of the enclosed vitellus at yolk, and of the ^minal vetiele, 
with Its included fferminal spot. The eg^of the bird presents an 
example of a familiar and readily accessible kind for the study 
of vertebrate development. It consists of an outer porous shell, 
tliroti <.h which air may pass out and in during the D. of the K. ; 
of a shell membrane, lining the shell; of the albumen or white, 
arranged in layers; of the two twisted ends or chalatx,ooo at either 
end of the egg, and which serve to protect the yolk from shock 
or injury; of the yolk, enclosed in Us vitelline membrane; and 
of the blastoderm or dratricula, lying on the upper surface of the 
yolk. This latter is the actual sent of the clianges in develop¬ 
ment, and, it must be noted, has been formed, as above described, 
by the process of fecundation which has taken place within the 
hen’s body, and before the egg was laid. 'I'lius the hen’s egg, 
as it is usually seen, contains the embryo, which has already 
undergone the stages corresponding to llic yoIk-segmcntation 
common to all animals, save, perhaps, the protosoa. The egg 
or ovum, before being laid, indeed, exhibited the parts above 
noted as common to tlie egg of all animals ; but the essential part 
of this egg alone undergoes the process of segmentation, and the 
blastoderm or eUatruula of tlie fully formed egg, enclosed in its 
yolk and white, comes therefore to represent in itself the true and 
actual embryo of tlie binl. All the other parts (yolk, white, &c.) 
are merely accessory structures. The blastoderm of the egg 
appears to possess an outer white rim or edge, containing a cir¬ 
cular area of transparent kind, which in turn contains an opaque 
space. Beneath the cicatricula tlie yolk mass is less solid, and 
a-iSumes a flask-shaped appearance. The blastodeim itself ex¬ 
hibits a composition of two layers, an upper one (epiblast) or 
serous layer, composed of small granular cells, and an under 
layer (hypoblast) or mucous, of larger cells, whilst a middle layer 
(meioblast) or vascular layer is afterwaids developed. The ver¬ 
tebrate characters become early impressed upon the developing 
embryo, by the formation, in tire dorsal or upper part of the blas¬ 
toderm, of the primitive grorn'e (Fig. I, K e), in the floor of which 
the Notochord (q. v.), or early rcpiesentative of the spine, is 
formed. Soon tlie vertebra* are develo|>ed on each side of this 
groove, whicli, meanwhile, becomes a canal, enclosing the future 
spinal cord. The outline of the body is now also beginning to be 
formed, and at the end of the second day of incubation the vas¬ 
cular layer of tlie blastoderm develops a little pulsating point, 
the punctum saliens, or piimitive heart. The serous layer forms 
tlie amnion (Fig. 2, C <j), which is fully completed by the fourth 
day, and the mucous layer duly gives origin to the abdominal 
organs. About the sixth day of incubation the bird-like characters 
of the embryo begin to be more marked. At the tenth day the 
yolk diminishes in bulk, and rapid growth occurs from the eighth 
to the tenth day inclusive. Feathers are developed, beginning at 
the ninth or tenth day, and the beak and toes ate well developed 
at the sixteenth day. The bones begin to be ossified from their 
coitilages about the eighth or ninth day (Von Baer). At the four¬ 
teenth day the chick shifts its position and lies lengthways in 
the egg, and on the twentieth day or so, the beak is thrust through 
the .Mcll-membrane, and the bird, leaving behind it the useless 
parts of the amnion, allantois, and chorion, emerges into the 
world. Development and reproduction are said to be oviparous 
when they lake jilace, as in the bird, without the parent’s body. 
When the eggs are retained within the body of the parent (as in 
some snakes, &c ) until the young are hatched, the animal U 
said to be ovi-viviparous; and when the eggs are not only fer¬ 
tilised within the body of the mother, but are wholly developed 
therein, development is said to be viviparous. See also Meta¬ 
morphosis and Reproduction. 

Besrelopment Theory. See Species. 

Sev'enter, commonly Dem'ter (Lat. DaventridU an ancient 
town in the piovince of Ovcryssel, Holland, on tlie Yssel, 55 
miles E.S.E. of Amsterdam, foUified by a wall and ditch. The 
principal buildings are the townhouse, courthouse, and prison. 
1). has numerous hospitals and several high-class educational 
institutions. The chief industries are iron-foundries and the 
manufacture of Turkey carpets and hosiery. D. exports butter, 
grain, beer, and a celebrated.gingeibread known as 'D. cake’ 
(D. Koek). Pop. (1869) iy,6io. D. was destrtwed by the 
Saxons in 778, and again by the Norsemen in 883, and was 
made an imperial fortress by Lothar of Saxony in 1123. Dur¬ 
ing the middle ages it was a famous Hanse town, and in the 


i6th e. ranked after Antwerp and Amsterdam u an emporium 
of trade, and is still flourishing, though neither so famous nor 
so conspicuous as formerly. 

Davia'tion of a Ship. Under the contract of affreightment, 
if a vessel be compelled by weather, by an enemy, or by acci¬ 
dent, to deviate from the appointed line of voyage, no claim 
arises to the freighter against the owners; and it is now held 
tliat the master may detain the cargo, though formerly the rule 
was that he was bound to forward it in another ship. An 
unnecessary D., being an alteration of risk, discharges the 
underwriter. The onus probandi lies on the person alleging D. 

Device', in heraldry, an emblematic design, home upon 
atmour or on banners. The term is derived from the vcstialla 
divisa, or paiti-coloured uniforms by which Italian retainers were 
distinguished in the 13th c. Devices were used to mark different 
warriors early in the middle ages. Henry II. bore the 1 ). of 
tlie broom-plant, or planta-genista, as emldem of his name, 
I’lantagenet. The devjces of the Houses of York and Lancaster 
-•-the red and white roses—became famous in the civil wars. 
In the 161I1 c. painted or carved devices were very common in 
iiolilcmcu’s dwellings. 

Dev'il (Gr. diabolos, ‘traducer’), in Cliristian theology, is a 
personal evil spiiit, the cause of all evil, and the active enemy 
of God and man. One of tlie first tasks of man’s imagina¬ 
tion, in his primitive state, is to account for tlie plicnoincna of 
nature. On tlie one hand there appears to be a beneficent 
power, who scatters welcome gifts upon men ; on the other, a 
harsh and cruel power, that covers tlie sky with blackness, sweeps 
away liis home with torrent or tempest, starves, freezes, or 
scorches him, poisons him with exhalations, casts him to llie 
beast of prey: ‘One a god of light smiling in the sunbeam, 
tlie other a god of darkness scowling in the thunder-cloud ; the 
one ruling by good and gentle spirits, the other by fierce and evil 
spirits.’ Here we have the origin of the dualism, or worship of 
two gods, wliich prevailed among the ancient ludians, Persians, 
Egyptians, and many other nations; for instead of the good 
deities alone being worshipped, as miglit be supposed, the teriible 
gods were more adored than they, from fear of their vengeance. 

The monotheism of the Hebrews lifted litem far above the 
perplexities of tlie dualislic idea. Belief in a D. nowhere ap¬ 
pears in the eailier books of tlie Bible. In Gene.sis the ser¬ 
pent which tempted Eve is not represented as a great being 
iiostile to God, tliough in later times that interpietaiion was 
accepted as the only adequate explanation of the phenomenon. 
After the captivity the D. was discovered under the disguise 
of the serpent (Wis. li. 23, 24), the symbol of the Persian 
Ahriman. Neither is there any dualism implied in the cere¬ 
monial connected with Azazel (l.«v. xvi. 8, 10, ‘scapegoat’), 
for he is not a personal beingj and the goat is not offered to 
him; he is merely a personification of abstract uncleanness; 
although the prototype of Azazel is the F'.gyptian Set. The 
first definite appearance of the doctrine afterwards so fully de¬ 
veloped is in the Book of job. According to the introduction 
of this book, among the ' sons of God' who surround Jehovah’s 
throne there is a .Satan (Heb. ‘adversary’), whose part it is to 
speak against man, and bring misfortunes on mankind, but who 
seems as much a servant of God as the other angels. A slight 
development of the idea appears in tlie prophecies of Zechariah, 
where Satan, although still merely the accuser, is rebuked for 
ills attack on Josliua, the high-priest, and on Jerusalem; so 
that he is already beginning to be opposed to Jehovah. It is at 
this point that the influence of the Persian dualism which took 
effect during the captivity appears. _ Tlie Jews, of course, did 
not adopt the dualism of that religion. 'The grand idea that 
Jehovah shaped and directed all things was so strong in them 
that they did not recoil from the consequence that not only 
plagues and disasters, but even moral evil, must be in some 
deep, mysterious way the work of God; and on the part of 
some of the nobler-minded prophets there was a direct protest 
against the dualistic notions when they beg.'in to take effect (see 
Isa. xlv. 7 )- To others, however, Jehovah’s moral purity seemed 
to suffer from this conception, and the conception of Satan 
gradually developed from that of an ‘ adversary' into that of the 
tempter of mankind. The change in the conception of the moral 
world is well seen in the account of the temptation of David to 
number Israel, as given in a Sam. xxiv. i, where it is said 
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to hare been Jehovah who moved him to do it, and by the 
Chronicler (3d a B.a), who makes it the work of Satan (1 Chron. 
xxi. 1). It would be very difficult to tell how far the Jewish 
conception of Satan was influenced by the Persian belief in 
Ahriman ; but the likeness between the Hebrew and Persiait evil 
powers gradually became so great that it was easy to confuse 
them—^the distinction between them, however, being manifest, 
namely, that Ahriman is physical evil which has also become 
moral evil, while Satan is moral evil becoming physical evil. 
This explains the unbounded inlluence which he had acquired in 
the physical world before the time of Chiist (see Demoniacs). 
The growth of this influence is clearly seen in the Apocryphal 
boriks, which all contain either Alcxamliine or Persian elements. 
In the Hook of Wisdom the evil spirit, there first called diabolos, 
the devil, is identified with the serpent of Genesis. He now 
resides ip a subterranc.an hell, and heads an aimy of evil spiiits, 
many of whom are uniioubtedly I’eisian— e.g., Asmodcus (Tohit), 
Pers. Athsma-dava, Others are mentioned in the Hook of Enoeli, 
which contains also tlie earliest form of the belief about the fall 
of the evil angels from heaven. The likeness to Ahiim.an begins 
distinctly in this, that the D. now adds hatred to God to liis 
hatred of man, and although he does not make w.ir directly on 
God, seeks to spoil his creation by waging war on man. 

An extiaoidinary development of the doctrine finds expres¬ 
sion in the New Testament. 'J he D. has now taken his position 
as the author of all evil. The solution of the problem regarding 
the origin of evil is given in 1 John iii.i it comes from the D. 

I fis nature is the negation of all that is real and line in God, of 
light, of love, and of life. But being now cast out from licavcn 
and all communion with it, lie can no longer influence God 
against men ; he therefore vents his rage directly on men them¬ 
selves. He is especially the aiit.igonist ol Christ and of Chris- j 
tian.s; and necessarily so, since the mission of the Messiah (q. v.) 
was by a victorious stiuggle with Antichrist (q. v.)—the ‘ Prince 
of the demons,’ the * Buler of the power of the air,’ the * Ruler 
of this world ’—to establish the ‘kingdom of heaven.’ 

Ill the early Chiistian centuries many influences combined to 
foster this notion of an antagonistic parallelism between the 
kingdom of light and the kingdom of daikncss, and to establish 
more definitely the conception of a kingdom of the D. opposed 
to the kingdom of God ; the persecuted Chin eh representing the 
latter, the persecuting world the foimer. Hcncc expulsion from 
the Chuidi was 'giving over to Satan,’and every new convert to 
Christianity, before being baptized, was exorcised, or had the 
D. driven out of him (see Kxukcism), and was required to abjure 
the D. and all his works. The notions about tliis opposition 
were most fully developed in the theory of redemption, which, 
as taught by Ircmcus, was as follows :—Man having by the fall 
become the D.’s rightful property, it would have been unjust on 
the part of God to deprive him by violence of his own. Accord¬ 
ingly the D. was able to stipulate that, if he gave up his claims 
on man, Christ should be handed over to him. But in this tran.s- 
action he was outwitted, for when he got Christ he found that 
he could not keep him. Having swallowed the ‘bait’ of his 
human nature, he was so tortured by the ‘ hook ’ of his divinity 
that he was glad to let him go. 

During tlie following centuries, and on through the Middle 
Ages, the doctrine of the fall of Satan and the evil angels was 
fully developed. To account for the fall of man, the fall of the 
angels had to happen before that event. According to Augus¬ 
tine, they were created on the first day of Genesis i., when God 
said ‘Let there be light,’ and fell on the second, when He 
divided the waters under the firmament fiom the waters above the 
firmament. The details of their fall were filled in from texts of 
Scripture. 'Tlius the fall of the arch-fiend was due to pride and 
envy. According to St Bernard’s exposition of Isaiah xiv. 12, 
13, he was cost out of heaven because, although entitled as a 
Seraph to stand above the throne of God (Isa, vi. 2), he pre¬ 
sumed lo sit in the presence of the Eternal. The other angels 
fell through lust (Gen. vi. 4). To the D, was now (before the 
Oth c.) given a body of an endless variety of form and feature, 
borrowed from the different pagan mythologies—fiery eyes, red 

[ irotruding tongue, large horns, a long tail, the hoof of a horse 
of the centaurs), or the cloven hoof of the satyrs, &c. He and 
his imps made a prey of men at laige. Now too arose the notion 
that a compact could be made with the D., by which the soul 
could be exchanged for the object of one’s greatest desire. This 
led, in the 13th c., to the execution of witches and sorcerers, 


the supposed servants and accomplices of the D. (See Witch- 
CRArr.) It may here be noticed that the name Lucifer (Lat. 
‘light-bringer’) was given to tlie D. from a mistaken interpre¬ 
tation of tlie apostrophe in Isaiah xiv. 12, ‘ How art thou fallen 
from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning.’ , 

'I'he vulgar conception of the D. in modern times has been 
mateiially affected by the writings of tWo men—Milton and 
Goethe. Milton, by Ins Parodist Lost, familiarised bis country¬ 
men with the theological traditions of Italian literature and art, 
from whicli the whole scheme of his drama was Imrrowed ; but 
it had the effect, in the mind even of those who could not look 
beneath the suiface, of divesting the D. of his flesh and blood, 
lioin and hoof n.alurc, wliilst in reality the i>oet idealised Satan 
altogether, anti the hero of his drama was Evil in (lie abstract. 
The design of Goethe, ui his Faust, was vety simi^r. Mephis- 
topheles was simply ‘ our own ignorant, besolle'd,”dogmatising, 
superstitious, animal nature, cultivated and developed at the 
expense of the iiiteliectual in us.’ The poet’s aim was to show 
that this is the real nature of the Evil Spirit to whicli was given 
so materialistic a form in the inuldle ages, that this is the real 
‘ Ruler of the world ’ of apostolic times. 

Recent writers on the D. speak of him as a falltn majesfy, 
because even ‘ those wlio profess belief in his existence live abso¬ 
lutely as if they held no such belief; ’ and how great is the con- 
tiast between the belief of the piesent day and that of the middle 
ages may be seen by a study of witchcraft. Tliose who now 
refuse to believe in the cxislence of such a being hold, neverthe¬ 
less, that there is embodied in the conception of a personal D. 
a great tiuth—that no action, in respect of morality, stands purely 
on its own merits, but involves a principle which extends through 
all time and all space ; the piinciple, namely, that by any siniul 
action, or by lesisting evil on any particular occasion, we take 
the side of, or we resist evil in the abstract, or all evil, past, pre¬ 
sent, and to come. The belief in the existence of the D. may 
be said, at present, to be on its trial. There i.s, beyond all ques¬ 
tion, a profound and widespread suspicion of the unreality of a 
peisonal Agent in the mind of Christendom ; but so many grave 
issues seem to depend on the acceptance or rejection of the doc- 
time, that men will probably remain undecided in their convic¬ 
tions till they clearly see wliat the surrender of the belief really 
implies. If anything be imperilled which siist.ains and strengthens 
the religious life, men will prefer to acknowledge a foibidding 
mystery rather than allow their sense of tlic dite nature of evil to 
be permanently weakened. .Sec Roskoft’s Geschichte dts Teufth 
(Leips. 1870), Buckle’s History of Civilisation, and Kuenett'a 
CodsdicHst van Israel 1869; Eng. transl. 1875). 

Devil’s Bit. See Scabiosa. ^ 

Devise' is an English law-term signifying properly a gift of 
real estate by a last will and testament; a form of conveyance, 
mortis causa, which (lie English law admits. I'he giver is called 
the devisor, and he to whom the estate is given is called the 
devisee. But the term is now ajjfilicd lo all legacies. The 
power of D. extends not only to property possesseJ by tljjs tes¬ 
tator at the time of making his will, but to all that he ipay 
acquire sub-scqucntly. Wlien a resident of one county holds 
real property in another, lex rei siUt prevails. See WILL, 
Domicile. 

Devi'zes, a town in the centre of Wiltshire, near the Avon 
anti Kennet Canal, 22 miles N. N.W. of Salisbury. It has silk- 
throwing mills, and snuff and malt manufactures. Its corn- 
market is the largest in the W. of England. It returns one 
memlier to Parliament. Pop. (1871) 6839. D. took its rise 
from a castle built here in the reign of Heni7 I. by Roger Bishop 
of Salisbury. The name is a coiiniition of the Latin Divistt, so 
called from being the point on the road from London to Bath 
where the Roman and Celtic districts divided. 

Devonlatn System (Ccr. Obere Grauwacke), the i»me given 
by Sedgwick and Murchison to the rocks tleveloped in the S. of 
England and the Rhine lands near Coblenz, which occupy a geo¬ 
logical position above the Silurian and below the Carboniferous 
formations. The Old Red Sandstone (q. v.) of Wales, Scotland, 
Russia is similarly situated ; but in how far these two series, dif¬ 
fering con-iidemhly from e.ach olhe# both as regards their litho¬ 
logical and fossil chai acter, are strictlv contemporaneous it is im¬ 
possible to say, since in no place do they touch. There teems to 
have been a jihysical Jbarrier stKtching across England and the 
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N. of Central Europe S. E, towarUa the Black Sea, on the S. side 
of-which salt-water deposits of the D. type were formed, and on 
the N. lart;e lagoons or inland sheets of water, giving ri^ to the 
Old Red Sandstone. The D. S. is divided into—(i) TTte Lynton 
/Ir.A, or Lower !>., a series of hard unfossiliferous sandstones 
resting on chlorite states, which contain traces of animal life in 
the form of corals nnd'gasteropods ; (2) 'Jht Ilfratomhe Beds, or 
Middle D., grey schists and limestone, the latter containing a very 
typical bracliiopod, the Slrittgocephaius Burtini, besides nume¬ 
rous corals, crinoids, and gasteropoda quite distinct from the 
Silurian and Carboniferous forms ; (3) 7 'he Bamsta/>ie and Mar- 
wood Beds, or Upper D., consisting of sandstones and shales, 
which abound in marine fossils, a numlier being identical with 
those of the Carboniferous system. In the district of the Rhine, 
Harz, and Thtolinger-Wald, these three subdivisions are also 
recognised. In N. America the rocks seem intermediate in char¬ 
acter between the true D. and the Old Red S.aniistone. Fossils 
corresponding to the types of both formations are obtained, and 
the upper strata show the same carboniferous character as in 
England. Land plants aie numerous in the N.E., and coal 
scams, the oldest known in the woild, occur here. 

Dev'onport, a borough and naval aisvnal in Devonshire, 
England, on the Ilamoare, the estuary of the T.ainar, 2 mdes 
W.N.W. of Plymouth, and 248 miles W.S.W. of Ixindon, It 
was named Plymouth Dock until 1824. The town stands on a 
height, and is defended on the N., E., and S. sides by a wall 
12 feet high, and a fosse cut in the solid rock to a depth of from 
12 to 20 feet, while the sea-entrance is protected by forts with 
heavy batteries. 'I’he houses arc generally well built, and the 
streets regular, with marble footpaths. Water is supplied from 
Dartmoor. I'he importance of 1 >. springs from its dockyard 
and arsenal, which contain everything necessary for building and 
equipping ships of war. 'I’he docks cover an area of too acres. 
A basin and two of the docks were begun in the reign of Wil¬ 
liam HI., and two other docks in the reign of George III. The 
north basin, finishcil in 1868, is 900 feet Tong by 400 wide. The 
port-admiial and governor have official residences in D., and 
there arc extensive barracks and military hospitals. Pop. of 
parliamentary borough (1871), 64,034, almost wholly dependent 
on the royal arsenal. Be.sidcs ropemaking, sailinaking, and 
anchor-foigmg, there are breweries, soapworks, and a large trade 
in vittualling ships. D. rctuins two members to Parliament. 

Detrionshire (the Roman Damnonia, a Latinised form of the 
Celtic Dy/tuUnt, ‘the deep valleys’), a county in the S.W. of 
England, bounded N. by the Bristol Channel, S. by the English 
Channel, W. by Cornwall, and E. by Dor'et and Somerset. Area, 
2586 .sq. miles ; pop. (1871) 601,374. It has a rocky precipitous 
coast-line of 160 miles, in the N. indented by Barnstaple or Bide¬ 
ford Bay, in the S. by Plymouth .Sound, Bigbury Bay, Start 
Bay, Tor Bay, Exmouth and Lyme Bay. The county is m great 
part hilly, and famous for its beautiful .streams and valleys. The 
small coombes on its N. coast are not surpassed in picturesque 
daintiness by any coast scenery in Britain. The centre and S.W. 
is occiipied by Dartmoor (q. v.), and in the E. are Exmoor and 
Blackdowii, also tracts of elevated heath. The riveis flowing 
N, arc the Taw and Torridge ; those entering the English Chan¬ 
nel are the Exe, Teign, Dart, Tamar, ami Tavy. Tlic Dart is 
specially notable for its wild beauty and its legendary renown. 
Along the S. coast the climate is extremely mild, in winter 
attracting many invalids. The famed vale of Exeter includes 
over 120,000 acres of the finest land in England. In 1875 the 
number of acres of corn crops was 291,923 ; of green crops, 
*56,938; of clover, sanfoin, and grasses, 180,580; and of per¬ 
manent pasture, exclusive of heath or mountain land, 426,434. 
In the same year there were 50,700 horses, 218,153 cattle, 976,158 
sheep, and 84,898 pigs, 'flic chief exports arc live stock, the 
famous cider, and dairy produce, especially butter and clotted 
cream. T,here are manulactiircs of druggets, serges, linen, carjiets, 
leather, &c., and also valuable pilchard, mackerel, dory, and sal¬ 
mon fishei ics. The formation of D. is for the most part Devonian, 
interposed with igneous rocks, but in the N.E. it is Carbonife¬ 
rous. Thi tin-mines are among the most celebrated in the world ; 
the other minerals are copper, lead, iron, silver, gypsum, Bovey 
coal, marble, and porcelain (iay. Exeter is the capital, and the 
other chief towns are Plymouth, Devonport, Tavistock, Tiverton, 
and Barnstaple. The county returns six members to Parliament. 
D. was the seat of an early civilisation, t^^rough its intercourse 1 
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with Phoenician or Carthaginian merchants. At PlvimiUth and 
elsewhere large collections of bronze weapons and omamettts 
have been found, showing these to have been gathering-places of 
pre-Kuman-traders. The Tamar is the old border river of the 
W. Saxons and Britons, and overhanging it is Kingston Down, 
the Htngestesdun of the Chronicle, where Ecgberht defeated a 
united British and Danish force in 835. The sloping bank of 
the river is dotted with barrows of unknown antiquity. 

Devonshire, Dukes of. The House of D. takes its rise 
in the 12th c. in the Counts or Eails of Devon. In 1556 the 
earldom reverted to the Cavendish family (see CAVENDI.SH), the 
third of whom was created Duke of D. in 1694. 'I'he House of 
D. has never taken a very prominent part in English politics, but 
has been distinguished for its firm adherence to the Whig party. 
"I'lie most not.sble members of the family are William Caven¬ 
dish, First Duke of D., bom 25th January 1640, served in 
the navy, opposed James 11 . in Parliament, was a witness in 
favour of Lord Russell, Iiccame Earl of D. in 1684, and in 1694 
Duke of D. He was one of the regency during William lll.’s 
absence, and died August 18, 1707.—Georgiaua Spencer, 
Duchess of D., youngest daughter of John, Earl Spencer. 
Burn 9th June 1757 , she married William Cavendish, Duke of 
D., in 1774. Her beauty, wit, audacity, and accomplishments 
made her one of the most celebrated women of her day. 'Fhe 
Dticliess was an ardent Wliig. and the firm friend of Fox. She 
wrote Memorandums of the Face of the Country in Switzerland 
(*799), and a poem, The Passage of St Gothard (1803), not 
undistinguished by elegance and fancy. She died March 30, 
1806.—'William Spencer Cavendish, Sixth Duke of D., 
son of William Civendish and Georgiana Spencer, was boin 
May 21, 1790. He was a strong advocate of Catholic eman¬ 
cipation, was Lord Cliamherlain in the Grey Ministry, and sup¬ 
ported Reform. He took great interest in art as well as in 
politics, and his art collections were among the finest in England, 
lie died unmarried, i8lh January 1858, and was succeeded by 
his cousin, William Cavendish, Seventh Duke of D., 
born 27th April 1808, a moderate and enlightened politician. 
He took part in the foundation of London University, of which 
be was Chancellor from 1836 to 1856, and succeeded Prince 
Albert as Chancellor of the University of Cambridge in 1862. 
Ills son, the Marquis of Ilartington (q. v.), is at present (1876) 
leader of the Liberal party in the House of Commons. 

Dew is the deposition of moisture from the air, which has 
been cooled lielow the minimum temperature at which it can 
retain in suspension the quantity of vapour present. This critical 
temperature is called the dew-point; and it is the temperature 
at which the deposition begins to take place if the air be sub¬ 
jected to a continual cooling process. During the day the heat 
of the son evapoiatcs the moisture of the earth’s surface, and 
saturates the air with vapour; but towards and at sunset this 
action is arrested, the surface radiating the heat it formerly ab¬ 
sorbed. and cooling if unchecked below the dew-point, where¬ 
upon tlie D. is deposited. Such is the theory established by 
Dr Wells, and generally accepted now. Clouds, by obstructing 
radiation, check this deposition ; and winds, hy constantly renew¬ 
ing the air in contact with a given surface of ground, nave the 
same uflect, since sufficient time is not permitted for the required 
cooling to take place. D. falls chiefly on calm, serene nights, 
and earliest upon the objects which radiate fastest When the 
temperature is at or below o* C., the D. takes the form of hoar¬ 
frost, the v.^our passing at once into the solid state. The D. 
falling in England annually has been estimated by Dalton u 
equal to a bed of water five inches deep. 

Dew'as, a town of Malwa, Central India, on an alfluent of the 
Chumbul, and capital of a petty state of the same name; taken 
under British protection December 18, 1818, It is governed by 
two chiefs, descended from two brothers of a Mahratta family, 
who possess equal authority, and have each the right of adop¬ 
tion. Area or district, 256 sq. miles; pop. 25,000; revenue, 
about ;^42,5oa 

DewTjerry {Rulus exsius), a Rosaceous plant allied to the 
Bramble (q. v.), which belongs to the same genus, common in 
many parts of Europe and Asia. R. proeumbens and Canadensis 
are the D. of N. America. Both produce an edible fruit, that 
of the American species being much superior, A kind of ‘ wine ’ 
is made from the juice of the British D. See RUBUS. 
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2>e Wett'e, WUhelm MartiB Zteberecbt, a famous Ger¬ 
man theologian, was bom at Ulla, near Weimar, 14th January 
1780, studied at Jena, and was appointed Professor of Ineology 
at Heidelberg in 1809, Called to lierlin in 1810, he was Pro¬ 
fessor of Theology there till 1819, when he lost his cliair for 
meddling with politics, but was soon after appointed Professor 
of Theology at Basel, where he remained till his death, i6th 

j 'une 1849. D., following out the princijiles of Jacobi (q. v.), 

aboured, like Schlciemiacher (q. v.), to introduce a more pious 
mode of contemplating the mysteries of Christianity, in opposi¬ 
tion to the merely intellectual mode of Rationalism. Hence he 
was regarded hy Rationalists as a mystic, although those who 
know only his free criticism of the sacred canon and mythological 
treatment of the Old Testament class him with the Rationalists 
themselves. In reality he advocated, though in a conditional 
and philosophical manner, old l.utheran orthodoxy. Among his 
best-Knowii works are his Beitra^e zur 'Einltitung in das Alte 
Testament (Halle, 2 vols. 180O-7); Cotiimenfar iiber die Psalmen 
(Heid. 1811); Lehrbwk der llistoriseh-Krdischtn Einlfitung in 
die Bibel Alten und Nettrn lestarnents 2 vols. 1817-26); 

Lehrhnch der Christlichen Dogmatik 2 vols. 1813-16); Xiur 

If'esrn des Christlif/un Giaubens (Basel, 1846). 

De Witt, Jan, a great Dutch statesman, was born at Dort 
in 1625. His father, Jakob De Wilt, w.as a strong opponent 
of William II., Prince of Orange, and the hatred dcsceniled 
to the son, who, after receiving a careful education, entered 
public life, and was sent by tlie States of Holland to /.ca- 
land, to persuade that province against on Oiange policy. 
De W. further showed ability of another sort by puhlisiung a 
mathematical treatise titled Jilementa Linearum Curvatum. At 
this time he was chosen Pensionary of Holland, and in this 
capacity he did his best to deprive the House of Orange of 
power, and even to abolish the office of Sladtholdcr, He so far 
succeeded that in 1654, at the end of the war with England, 
an article was secretly inserted in the treaty with Cromwell, in 
virtue of which llie House of Orange was deprived of all state 
offices. Subsequently, however, the influence of Dc W. declined, 
particularly after Holland was invaded by tlie French (1672), and 
the Orange party carried the elevation of William Ill. to the 
office of commander of the Dutch forces. In the first campaign 
the troops were beaten, and the popular hatred against De W. 
rose so high that he and his brother Cornelius, who liad been 
accused of conspiring against the Prince of Orange, were attacked 
and murdered by a mob, at the Hague, August 20, 1672. The 
Memoirs oj De IV., published in 1667, contain valuable informa¬ 
tion about the political histoiy of the lime.—Oomelius Do 
W., brother of Jan De W., was born at Dort, June 23, 1623. 
When young he served in the navy, and on the fall of the Orange 
party in 1650, was made burgomaster of Dort, and deputy for 
W. Friesland and Holland. He was an aiile coadjutor to Jan 
De W., and showed great political talents. He distinguished 
himself in a sea-fight under Dc Kuyter in 1672, but was shoilly 
afterwards murdered along with his brother. 

Dews'btuy, a town in the W. Riding of Yorkshire, on the 
left bank of the Calder, 30 miles S. W. of York, and 186 miles 
N.N.W. of Ixmdon by railway. It is noted for its manufactures 
of blankets, woollen cloths, carpets, shoddy, _&c. In the vicinity 
are collieries and ironworks. Pop. of municipal borough (1871), 
24,764; of parliamentary borough, constituted in 1867, and in¬ 
cluding Batley and Soothill, 54,940. D. returns one member to 
Parliament 

Dextrine. See BanisH Gum. 

Dey* (perhaps from Turkish dai, ‘ an uncle by the mother’s 
■Ide *), the former tide of the chief of Algiers, corresponding to 
the Bey of Tunis and Tripoli, The D. was first appointed by 
the Algerians about 1600. The office became independent of 
the Sultan about 1623, and was abolished at the French conquest 
cJ Algiers in 1830. 

Deyater, Douis de, a Flemish painter, bom at Bruges in 
1656, He studied under Jean Maas, resided for six years in 
Rome, and also for some time in Venice, after which he returned 
to his native place. Of a deeply religious disposition, he rarely 
went Into society, and somewhat of the gloom of his life is re¬ 
flected in his work.s. Of these, the principal are ‘The Death of 
the Virgin,’ ‘ The Resurrection of Christ,’ ‘ The Appearance of 


are ‘The Death of 
The Appearance of 


Christ to the Three Marys,’ and the ‘History of Judith,' in seveml 
parts. PIU manner is cold and large, evincing a strong Italian 
taste, while his colour is bright, warm, and pure. To give 
prominent effect to the work, on the chief parts of his.sul^ect 
he occasionally slurs and sacrifices the setting. In later life D. 
abandoned Ids an for music. He died at Bruges in lyii. llis 
daughter, Ann e D. (died 1746), won considerable reputation 
both ill music and painting. She wrote a I.ife of her father. See 
Deschamps, Vies des Peintres Flamands, vol. iii. 

Dhalao', an island in the Red Sen, 9 miles from the coast of 
Dankali, Abyssinia, of very ii regular form, and about 120 miles 
in circumference. It is of coral formation, and is mostly sandy, 
with a few grassy spots in the rainy season, affording pasture to 
asses, goats, sheep, and antelopes. Dubcllu, the principal vil¬ 
lage, imports millet and dates from the opposite ceftst of Arabia, 
and exports pearls, sharks' fins, and turtles. D. having no 
springs, rain-water is preserved in tanks and cisterns. The sur¬ 
rounding islets form the D. Archipelago. 

Dha'ini, one of the twenty-six Cis-.SulIej hill-states of India. 
Area, 40 sq. miles ; pop. $500. It has an elevation of 4000 feet 
above the level of the sea. In feudal subordination to the go- 
veinincm of the Punjab, it pays 360 Jis. of its annual revenue 
ol Sooo Ks. as a tribute. 

Dhar, a town in the Bhopawar Agency, Central India, nearly 
2000 feet above the level of the sea, is sui rounded by a mud wall, 
while the fort is defended by walls 30 feet high. Pop. formerly 
estimated at 100,000. 1 ). is now greatly decayed.—The state 

of the same name, of which D. is the capital, and in which opium 
is largely cultivated, has an aieaof 2091 sq. miles, and u pop. ol 
125,000. 

Dbar'war, a town in the S. of the province of Bombay, capital 
of a district of the same name noted for its cotton growing. It 
has government schools for Mahrattas and Caiiaiese. Pop. (1871) 
35,000.— 'X\\c district of D. has an area of 4517 sq. miles, and a 
pop. of 864,188. Canarese is the prevalent language. 

D’Herbelot, Barthdlemy, a great French Orientalist, was 
born of good family at Pans, December 4, 1625, After studying 
Elastem tongues, and travelling to lt.aly, Louis XIV. gave him 
a pension and Professorship of .Syriac in the College de France 
in 1692. D. died at Paris, December 8, 1695. His great work, 
BiblwlMqtie Orientate, ou Dictionnaire Umt'erscl tuntenant tout 
ce qui fad connattre les Peuples de I'Orient (Par. 1697), written 
originally in Arabic, is a treasury of learning relating to the 
literal lire, hislory, religion, &c., of tlie Arabs, Turks, and Per¬ 
sians, still unsurpassed in Oriental schol.irship. D. also wrote 
Antholvgte Orientate Diitionnaire Aiabe-I'ersien-Ture. Edi 
tions of the Biblioihhme were published at Paris in 1697, and 
at Macstricht in 1776. A supplement was added in 1781, con¬ 
taining tlie Historv of Tartary by Vixtelon, and a translation by 
Gallaiid of remarkable Oriental sayings. 

Dhole, or Ehol'eun (Cuon DukhuensiP), a species o# wijcl 
dog inhabiting the western frontiers of British India. In size it 
averages an ordinary retriever, and exhibits a rich blown or bay 
colour, darkest on the feet, muzzle, and tail. In habits Uie D. 
is shy, although when hunting in packs it may evince courage. 
The cars are pointed and erect. The term D, is also applied 
to nearly allied varieties of dogs common in Ceylon ana else¬ 
where, and often known by the name of Red Dogs. The genus 
Chryseus includes the latter varieties. 

Dbol'ka, a town in the district of Ahmcdabad, province of 
Boml>ay, British India, 22 miles .S.W. of Ahmedabad, surrounded 
by a mud wall. Pop. (1872) 20,854. 

Dbolpore', a capital of a J.at state of the same name,,Rajput- 
tana, 34 miles S.S.W. of Agra. Pop. 9000.—The ste\fe is sepa¬ 
rated from Sindia by the Chiimbul, and was increased by a 
grant of teiritoiy in 1805. Area, 1626 sq. miles; pop. 500,000. 

Dbubbui', a semi-ruined town of Indi.i, in the protected 
state of Uaroda, on a tributary of the Nerbudda, 7 miles S.E. of 
Baroda. It is surrounded by coloi^ded walls, affording exten¬ 
sive views of the fine alluvial country, and has richly-sculptured 
temples, and an immense tank, approached by splendid flights 
of stairs. Monkeys swarm in the deserted building. Fop. 50 a 
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Dhon'che.orShan'ebi {.Sesiania atultafa), an annual plant 
of the natural order JUpiminosir, a native of India, where it is 
cuUivated for the sake of its fibre, which, as it bearj frequent 
wetting, is valuable for nets, &c., though, from its contracting too 
much when drying, it is unfitted for ropes, ships’ cordage, and 
such u‘«3. It is also found in the W. Indies and tropical Africa. 
It is prepared in much the same way as Sunn (q. v.). 

Dhwalagi'ri, or Dhawala^i'ri (‘the White Mountain’), 
one of the loftiest peaks of the Himalayas, is situated in Ncpaul, 
and has a height of 26,S6o feet. 

Siabe'tes (Gr. tiiabttes, ‘a flowing through,’ from diu, 
‘through,’ bainein, 'to go ’) is a disease in which there is an in¬ 
creased flow of urine accompanied by much thirst. Two kinds 
are described by medical writers, D. Afellitui and D. Insipidus. 
The former is a disease of which we know neither the origin nor 
pathology, and consequently its treatment is not satisfactory. It 
IS characterised by increased flow of urine, containing sugar 
allied to Grape-Sugar (q. v.), and always of a high specific 
gravity. The patient complains of great thiist, hot dry skin, 
Constipation, and geneial debility. He gi.ailually becomes ema¬ 
ciated, with a sweet bieath, a great tendency to disease of the 
lungs, and geneially a voracious appetite. Sugar is found in the 
blood, and in most of the secretions and excretions of the body. 
D. Mdlitm probably dc]jcnds on disordered functions of the 
liver, possibly due to iiritation of the nervous system. The 
treatment consists in abstaining from sugary and starchy food as 
far as possible, and living cliietlyon animal food. Milk has been 
highly recommended. Of medicines, opium, iron, and ijninine 
are the best. Turkish baths are sometimes beneficial, but in 
point of fact D. Meltitus is seldom if ever cured. D. Insipidus 
IS a different disease ; the chief symptoms are great thirst, and 
an enormous increase of urine, of a light specific gravity, but con¬ 
taining no sugar. Steel-drops may lie taken with advantage. 

Siablerets, a mountain in the Iternese Alps, has a liciglit of 
10,672 feet, and is chiefly notable on account of two enormous 
and destructive landslips (hence its significant name), which took 
place on its sides in 1714 and 1749 respectively. It is com- 
Jiosed of limestone, and the huge masses were undermined by 
the percoliition of glacier-water. 

Dia'chylon, Ic.ad plaster, made by boiling together litharge 
(oxide of lead), olive oil, and watiir. D. mixed with resin and 
soap, and spread on cloth, forms tlie common or sticking plaster. 
The name was applied by the Greeks to an emollient plaster 
composed of the juices of herbs. 

Di'adem (Gr. diaiifma, from dia, ‘ across,’ and deS, ‘ I 
bind ’), originally the hhie and white band, or fillet, worn by 
Asiatic monarchs round the tiara, fastened behind, the ends 
being allowed to fall loosely over the shoulders. .Sometimes it 
was broad and adorned with costly jewels, ns in the case of the 
Persian kings ; sometimes narrow and plain, or plaited, ns in that 
of Bacchus, who is generally lepresented in ancient sculptures 
with-this ornament, and is mentioned by V’liny as its inventor. 
The diadems of the Egyptian divinities had the figure of a ser¬ 
pent upon them. Alexander the Great adopted ilic D. from the 
Persians, and Antony, during his amour with Cleopatr.i, assumed 
tlie Egyptian badge. Gradually it became the recognised em¬ 
blem of sovereignty among the Western nations, and was assigned 
by sculptors to various divinities. None of tlie Roman emperors 
wore it till the time of Diocletian. By the addition of gold and 
gems it went on increasing in size till it became the modern 
Crown (q. v.). 

Sies'resis (Gr. diaitests, 'a dividing’), aterm used in grammar 
to denote the resolution of a diplithong or of a contracted syllabic 
into two syllables, as Lat. auhr, autaii, silvee, siUite. The tenn D. 
is also applied to the mark - placed over one of the vowels to 
indicate thiit it is to be pronounced separately from the preceding 
or succeeding one, as the case may be., 

Dia^o'sis (Gr. from dia, ‘ thoroughly,’ and gignosktin, ‘ to 
know’) means, in medicine, that knowledge of a disease which the 
physician can obtain by careful examination of the patient. To 
make a perfect D. the fanyly and the personal liistory of the 
patient must be considered, the condition and functions of the 
oigans of the body and the abnormal symptoms present carefully 
noted. 
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Xliag^onal U a line joining any two non-adjacent angles of a 
rectilinear figure. The nuiuMr of straight lines which can be 
drawn connecting n points, two and two together, is (see Fkk- 

MUTATIONS AND Co.\f 81 NATIONS) NoW, if thoSC 

1.2 

points be taken as the angles of a rectilinear figure, n of these 
stiaight lines are the sides of the figure, and therefore ~ - m 

1 s 2 

or ^ Is the number of diagonals. Thus a pentagon has 5, 

an octagon 20, and a nonagon 27. 'Hie D. of a solid is a line 
joining any two non-adjacent solid angles : a cube has 4. 

Diagonal Scale, a form of scale used for the accurate and 
convenient measurement of small subdivisions of any given unit 
of length. If we suppose, as an illustration, the unit to be one 
inch and the required subdivision to be into one-hundredth parts, 
it is easily seen that although it would be possible to divide a 
stiaight line, measuring an inch in length, into one hundred 
equal parts, and then to make measurements upon a scale so con¬ 
structed, tlie smallness of the intervals would make both the 
operation difficult and the measurement inconvenient. By 
means of a D. .S. this could be done easily and without having 
to set out any smaller dimension than pro¬ 

cess is as follows :—Draw eleven parallel lines at any convenient 
distance {s.ay ifh of an inch) apait, calling them O., I., IL, III., 
. . . X, beginning at the bottom. Crossing all these at right 
angles, draw two parallel lines exactly one inch apart, aiul tli- 
vide this inch upon lines O. and X. into tcntli.s. Let the line 
marking the left-hand end of the measured inch intersect O. and 
X. in o, and number the tenths i, 2, 3, &c., towards the right. 
'I'heii draw lines joining o on CJ. with t on X., 1 on O. with 2 
on X., and so on, and the D. S, is complete. The lines OX. and 
01 intersect in the point o upon O., and are of an inch apart 
upon X ; at each inteimcdiale line I., II., Hi, &c, they are 
thciefore r, 2, 3, &c., teni/is of one-tenth, that is, Imndredtlis, of 
an inch apart, and similarly with the lines 12, 23, &c. Thus any 
required dimensions in hundredths of an inch can be measured 
upon one or other of the intermediate lines ; for example, forty- 
nine hundredths is the distance from the line OX. to the line 45 
measured upon tlic parallel IX. and so on. 

Dihg'oras, a Greek poet and philosopher, .son of Teleclcides, 
was a native of Melos, one of the Cyclades. He is said to have 
been a disciple of Democritus of Abdcra; and from his open 
avowal of disbelief in the popular theology he was branded a.s 
an atheist. Besides this, very little regarding his career is known 
for certain. He had, however, taken up his abode in Athens as 
early as 424 u.c., for Aristophanes, in his comedy of the Clouds, 
which was performed in that year, refers to him as a celebrity. 
From the epithet Melian, applied to Socrates in the passage, it 
has been conjectured that the latter was a pupil, or, at all events, 
an acquaintance of D, In 411 u.c. D., having got involved in a 
lawsuit about impiety, found it expedient to flee from the city. 
Though a price was set upon his head, he managed to reach 
I'allene, from which, after a time, he went to Corinth, where he 
died. While irreliglon was the ostensible ground of accusation, 
the real ctirncr-stone of his ofi'ending was doubtless of a political 
nature. All accounts represent D. as a man of exemplary con¬ 
duct, stainless morals, and sign.al earnestness of purpose. Among 
his philosophical works w.is one entitled Vhrj'gtoi Logoi, in which 
he explained and defended his o)>inioiis. D. seems also to have 
had some reputation as an orator. 

Di'al (I.0W I.at. dia/is, from dies, ‘a day, a space of time ’), 
or Sun-Dial, an instrument of great antiquity for measuring 
time. Since the invention and introduction of clocks and 
watches, it has become of less and less use, till now it is re¬ 
garded as a mere astronomical toy, Herodotus says the Chal¬ 
deans taught its use to the Greeks; and Anaximander gets the 
credit of having made a D. in 550 D.c. L. Papirius Cursor 
placed the first one seen at Rome on the temple of Quirinus, 
and divided the day into twenty-four hours {293 u.c,), 

A D. usually consists of a plane surface, in the centre of which 
is fixed the style, whose shadow cast by the sun upon the plate 
indicates the time by its position. From the same centre are 
drawn the lines which represent the hours, and it is the laying 
down of these lines which constitutes the great difficnlty attend¬ 
ing the making of a D. That edge of the style whose iha^w 
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gives the time must point towards the pole of the heavens—or, 
more correctly, must be parallel to the axis of the earth. It is 
apparent, then, Uiat at any given time the sun, the edge of the style, 
and the shadow will be in the same plane, which plane, passing 
through the centre of the earth, rotates uniformly with the sun, 
taking twenty-four hours to complete one rcvolttlion. The prob¬ 
lem is then reduced to finding the lines of intersection on a given 
jtinne of tweitty-four other planes, which all pass through the 
same line given in position, and which make with each other the 
saute angle of 15°. These lines of intersection will not in general 
make the same angles with each other; a fact wliieh may be 
easily shown by slicing an orange in a direction not at right 
angles to the axis, when it will be seen that though each litli is 
of the same size, the exposed surfiice of each on the newly-cut 
circle will not be so. It is not necessary lh.at the P. he horizontal, 
or even plane, though in the latter case the laying down of the 
hour-lines is rendered much more difficult, ami indeed is best 
done practically by comparison with a staiid.ird 1 ). Next to the 
common horizontal D , the virtical D. is the one most freipicnlly 
met with. It is usually fixed upon the wall of a church or house, 
and if possible faces one of the cardinal points Tf it doe- not 
do so, it is termed a. <iedini)t<'turlual 1)., and the invcsligalion 
of its houi-lincs becomes mtich more complicated. The style is 
usually the straight edge of a thin plate, or a wire; but a slit or 
hole in a thin plate, allowing the light to pass thiougli, will 
answer the pin pose just as well. The time indicated by the I), 
is of course the true solar time, and agrees with the mean time, 
or that shown by a good clock only at four different times of the 
year, which occur at about the middle of April, the middle of 
June, the beginning of September, and the end of December. 
This disagreement with mean or civil time, and the necessity of 
applying a coriection wlilcli varies from day to day, aic decided 
objections to the employment of sun-dials as time-indicators. 
Further disadvantages aiise from the impossibility of gelling a 
clearly-defined edge to tlic shadow cast by the style, .'ind con¬ 
sequently of obtaining even an approximately accunate estimate 
of time from a D. of convenient size ; .and also from atmo¬ 
spheric refraction, which has the effect of throwing the shadow 
a trifle towaids noon at all times. Accordingly, a correction 
must be made, which varies with the sun's .altitude, and which 
must be subtracted for all houi-s bcfoie noon, and added for 
all hours aber noon. On the more elaborately constructed sun¬ 
dials t.ab!es of corrections for every day in the year were fre¬ 
quently Inscribed. For an account of some curious dials, see 
Ilrewslcr’s edition of Fergussori’s T.ecliirfs; also Delnnibic’s 
Astronotnie Anciettru, and Moiitusla’s Ilistoire dts 
titjtits. 

Di'alect, in the narrowest sense a local variety of a language, 
lias, since the development of philology and consequent recogni¬ 
tion of the connections between various tongues, been applied to 
languages of kindled origin. Thus Greek, i.atin, German are 
spoken of as Aryan dialects, having sprung from a common Aryan 
source. In the eailicr ami more restricted use of the word, the 
Greek language contained four distinct ili.alccts, the Doric, yliolic, 
Ionic, and Aittc. The Doric, marked by the bro.ad sound of the a, 
was simple, rough, and unpolished. It prevailed in the Pelopon¬ 
nesus. The AColic, resembling the Doric in roughness, was pecu¬ 
liar to Bceotia, the adjoining districts, and various Aiolian colonies. 
'I'he Ionic was soft, flowing, melodious, especially rich in com¬ 
binations of vowels. It was confined 10 part of Asia Minor and 
the neighbouring islands. The Attic was at first closely similar to 
the Ionic, but through the spread of commerce and the influence 
of the Dorians and .^.olians, became a distinct D., more succinct 
and nervous than the Ionic, more polished and euphonious than 
the Doric and A!olic. Through the political and literary great¬ 
ness of Athens the Attic became the Greek D. in which writers 
of every state wrote. It was at first restricted to Athens and 
the neighbourhood, but after the Roman conquest was generally, 
though not universally, adoptctl throughout Greece. The i irocess 
of gradual dialectic divergence from a common stock is strikingly 
shown in the rise of the Romance languages from the Latin. 
The Latin tongue, even in its palmiest era, embraced two dia- 
lects—the polished Latin of the literary and refined classes, and 
the strmo pUbcius or ruslicus. These differed widely in vocabu¬ 
lary and accent; the classic perberart, equus, and pugna, for 
example, bfing represented in the vulgar Latin by battuerc, cabal- 
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//«, and bailualia, while siabulum.oraculum, duplicare, ponere, 
&c., are contracted in the plebeian D. to stab'lum, orac'lum, dup- 
Vare.pon'rc, &c. From this vulgar Latin, which must be distin¬ 
guished from the Lmu Latin, a corrupt literary medium extin* 
guislicd during the barbarian invasions, arose the A'omance or 
A'lno Latin dialects, comprising the French, Provencal, Spanish, 
and Portuipresc, the Rha;lo-Romanic of S. Switzerland and the 
Walladiian. liefore the Gothic invasions began to influence 
the J 4itm speech, that language was temling to simplify its In¬ 
flections, and after the barbaii.ans settled in the empire, gram- ' 
iii.atical disorganisation immensely increased. The Gothic tribes, , 
discarding the inflectional endings, * seized,'says M. Littri$, 'or 
the solid pait of the won!, the kernel which offerqd them resis¬ 
tance and thus, for example, the Latin soHicitare, ininistiHiim, j 
itiiimare, become the French sotiicicr, nicsticr, ancijrrwzn Before | 
the end of the Xtli c. the /.nigtia itoniana Kudica was the com¬ 
mon speech of the Gothic settlers round the Mediterranean, and ! 
gradually vaiinus di.alects became defined, from what had, for a j 
time, been a kind of linguistic debris. 'I'liese diffeient dialects i 
<lid not arise fiom an original variety of speecli among the Teu¬ 
tonic tribes, blit liom historic events subsequent to the general 
adoption of the I iugna Jiustica, Thus the .Spanish wa.s modt- 
lied by the Arabic of the Saiaccn conquest of Spain. Such 
fleiiiian words as were preserved amid tlie jMtina Kustica as¬ 
sumed a Latin form-—the German banu, itloJ, marakscalh, sinis- 
lalh, for cxami>le, becoming the Romanic hanttum, alodium, 
not iscalhis, sinucalliis, before a]ipearing as tlic mmlern French 
km, alien, matechal, senichal, 'llirougli time the Romance dia¬ 
lects diverged inoic 'wiilely, and each biaiii.hcd into various 
minor dialects, one of whieli, generally through some foituilous 
ciicumst.uice, became at last the classic national speech. Tlic 
same process is set n in the Teutonic tongues. The Alemannic, 
Prankish, and Siiabian weie llie dominant German dialects until 
tlic High German was rciulercd the national speech by the in¬ 
fluence of [ailhcr’s High German ti.iiislation of the Bible. 
Similaily Tuscan was rendered tlic elasric D. of Italy bcc.aiise 
used by Dante lor liis Diviiia Commcdui. For the various dia* 

Ici ts of J'jiglish, .see IsNCi.i.SH Langlt.sge. The use of the 
woid D, is somewhat v.ijpie anti perplexing. Tn one sense 
every language is a D. in regard to its kindred tongues and the 
speech ubence it iiiainly spi.riig, while .a Imal v.iriely of a lan¬ 
guage, such as Scottish in rebilnm to Knghsh, is lilcewi.sc correctly 
-ipokeii ofar a D. After an inilefiiulc amount of linguistic varia- . 
lion and development, a minor D. m.ay become an independent 
tongue, as Poituijucse, which was at fust considered a corrupt 
D. of Spanish. Scottish is not a dill'erent language from Eng- 
li h, nor is it in any sense a corrupt foim of the latter. It 
was originally Norllinriibrian Knglisli, and its first pvciilikrities 
showed'themselves when it was ent, off iiom Southern influence 
by tlic union of the Englisli Earldom of Lothian with the old 
(j.ielic kingdom of Scotland and the Cymric principality of 
Strathclyde. It is now a mere ruin, but it still preserves in its 
splendid decay many old Englisli forms which have long ceased 
to adorn the classic tongue of the South. See G.elel’s LitUra- 
tiire Franpiue, Whitney's language and the Study of Imh^c- 
aiy, Oliph.aiit’s Standaid linghsit, and Skeat’s Bibliographical 
list of the IVorbs published or in IIS. illudrativc of various 
Dialects of Fngiish (Lxjnii. 1876). 

Dialec'iic (from the Cr. dialegomai, ‘ I hold conversation 
with’) means a conversation, coiiiiovcisy, dispute; and hence 
the D. art meant the art of discussing a subject by questioning 
another. Plato opi>lied the term to the process of metaphysical 
speculation as well as of logical inference; and this use of it has 
been revived in recent times ; for example, by Hegel. Aristotle 
limited the term to the logic of probabilities os distinguish^ 
from positive dcmonstralion. The word is also employed in its 
universality as equivalent to logic, the science of the forhial laws 
of thought, and, in a iiairower sense, as the application of the 
l.avvs of reason r.alhcr to the discussion or defence of any point 
th.an to the attaiiiment of truth. 

Di'allage, an hydrated, calcareous augile, varying in colour 
from pale giccn to gicy and biov^. Bromiie, so named from 
its colour, is a nearly.allied mineral, being the hydrous repre¬ 
sentative of the magnesian angites. D. rock is a generally palish 
green or grey rock, granitic or porphyritic in appearance, and 
composed of labradonlc and D. 
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Di'alogiie, a conversation, is especially applied to dramatic 
conversations, and to writings in which two or more persons are 
represented discussing any topic. Among the ancients, who were 
fond of this form of literature, and used it for gay and serious 
themes, I’lato, Cicero, and Lucian {Dia/o^ues y the Dead) arc 
memorable. In later times it was adopted in Italy by Pctrarca, 
Machiavelli, Algarotti, Galileo, Geili, &c. ; in France, by Sar- 
r.asin, Malebranche, Fem'Ion, Fontenellc, lllderot, StMard, and 
Galiania ; in (jerinanjr and the I .ow Countries, by Krasmus, I .es- 
sing, Mendelssohn, Liigcl, Jacobi, Herder, Schelling, VVieland; 
in England, by Ascham, .Spenser, IJeikclcy, Hurd, Ad.li^ori, 
Lyttelton, and others, 'fhe chief F.nglish work in D.—outside 
the drama—is l..andor’s Itncts^inary Conversations, which me of 
almost peerless beauty of style. 

Siamagnet'ic, a term applied by Faraday to those bodies 
which appear to be repelled by either pole of a magnet. Itis- 
muth anil antimony had long been recognised ns having such a 
property', but they were icgaided as mere curiosilies till Faiaday 
in the couise of Ins c.xpcrinients showed that matter of almost 
every kind, solid, liiiuul, and gaseous, was capable of being re¬ 
pelled or attiacted by a magnetic pole. Substances which, like 
iron and nickel are attracted by a magnet, are called for dis¬ 
tinction paramagnetic, If a rod of a paramagnetic solid, or an 
elongated cylinder of thin glass, containing a paramagnetic liquid, 
be susijcnded betw'een the poles of a strong magnet, it will cither 
arrange itself axiallv, or in the line joining the poles; and if a 
|J. substance be similarly tiealed, it will ariange itself ry/rufui'/.iA'i', 
01 at right angles to the line joining the poles. A very ingenious 
method, invented by I'luekcr, of showing the magnetic natiiic of 
a liquid, is to pour a little into a watch glass which rests upon 
the poles. If the liquM be pai.ainagnclie, its upper smface be¬ 
comes .simply concave ; but if D., there are two coiitavitii-s, one 
ever the levminalion of each pole. A stre.am of gas, if diiectcd 
through between the poK-s, ivill continue in itscoiiise intersecting 
the axial line if the gas be paiamagnctic, but will be divided so 
as to pass on both sides of lids line if it he D. Anollicr method 
employed by Fataday to make the effect more appaieiit was to 
float a soap-bubble lilled with the gas in the magnetic field. 
'J'liis test was found very delicate. 'I'hese phenomena, at first 
sight so irrecoiiciialile, aie easily explicable upon Faraday’s 
theory of action thiougli a medium, especially when taken in 
connection vvilli the ex|>eiimenlally established fact that a sub¬ 
stance ordinaiily I), .arts as a paianiagnetic body in a medium 
mole I), than itself, and a paramagnetic body acting in a medium 
more paramagnetic than itself behaves as a D. siibst-ince. In 
other words, these D. bodies behave with respect to the m.ignelic 
attraction in the same way as a balloon ascending does to the 
gr.avilaling attraction of the earth, 'faking air as the medium, 
tlie more important paiamagiielic bodies are : iron, nickel, cob.ilt, 
manganese, palladium, platinum, chrotniuni, sealing-wax, plum¬ 
bago, sliell-l.ic, charcoal, oxygen, &c. ; and the D. : bismuth, 
antimony, gold, copper, silver, xinc, tin, cadiniuni, mercury, 
.sodiumi, rock crystal, alum, glass, phosphorus, sulphur, india- 
ntWier, litharge, wood, starch, sugar, beef, apple, blood, water, 
alcohol, hydrogen, nitrogen, carbonic acid, coal-gas, &c. 

Di0.inaiiti'n,O, the name of a river and of two towns in Brazil. 
The liver, supposed to join the P.araguay, rises in the province 
of Matto Gtosso. Eighty miles N.N.VV. of Cuy.iba it is joined 
by the Oiiro, wheie the smaller of the two towns named ID. 
stands. The name was given to it from the diamonds found in 
the neighbourhood. Pop. 4500. The larger town, formerly 
Tejuco, is in the province of Mina.s Geraes. It lies 5700 feet 
above the sea, Ls well built, and has a fine climate. Pop. 12,000. 

2>iam'eter, in elementary geometry, a stiaight line jiaisiiig 
through the centre of a figure. For central cuives and siiifaces 
of the second order, each I), bisects a system of parallel chords. 
This prop* rty has led 'to a wider definition of the terra, apjili- 
cablc to all curves, viz., a ID. is the polar line, with respect to 
the curve, of an iiifiiiilcly disl.ant point. See Poles and P01.AIIS. 

Di'amond (Fr. ihamant, a corruption of tlic Gr. adamantinos, 
‘ unbieakablc’), the hardest .and most brilliant of all precious 
stones, and, excepting the rtf.iy, the most piccious. It is gene¬ 
rally colourless or pale yellow, but is occasionally blue, green, 
or red. It reflects all the light which falls on it at an angle of 
incidence greater than 24“ 15', and its ppwer of refraction is 
2-487, ili.u nt common glass be i.g 1 '525. To these qualities are 
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due its brilliancy and sparkle. Being the hardest of all known 
substances, it can only be cut and polished with its own dust, 
'I he D, is composed of pure carbon in a peculiar allotropic con¬ 
dition, but the means by which it has assumed that form have 
not been explained, and all attempts to produce diamonds by 
artificial means have failed. D. is combustible in oxygen, the 
combustion producing pure carbonic acid, just as happens in 
the burning of common charcoal, and under high heat can be 
changed into a form of graphite or black-Icad. Diamonds are 
at present obtained from three localities—India, Brazil, and 
Cape Colony. In India they are pretty widely distributed, 
occurring in the Deccan in the alluvium of livers, in Bundclkiind, 
and at Sumbulpore on the Malianuddy. The 1 ). is much scarcer 
in the East than formerly. In the 17th c. the famous D.-niines 
are said to have occupied 60,000 persons. A large proportion 
of the diamonds brought to the market at the piesent day are 
found in Matto Grasso, Brazil, where also the ID.-yielding sod 
is wiclcspiead. The discovery of rich D. deposits in Griqua 
l.aiid West, .S. Africa, was only made in 1867. From that time 
till the beginning of 187O the washings had yielded diamonds to 
the value of 2,000,000, being at the rate of 000,000 yearly. 
In 1875 there weie over 60,000 diggers in the fields, of whom 
15,000 were Eurojicaiis. 'J'he stones found are mostly small and 
of inferior eoloiir or water. One stone, however, the ‘Star of South 
Afiiea,’ found in 1869, weighed 83^ caiats, and was valued at 
Z20,000, and unollierof 147 c.arats was unearthed in 1873, while a 
valuable blue one was found in 1876. 'I'lie existence of diamonds 
in Austiali.1 has al.-.o been demonstr.ated, and they have been 
found in Borneo, Sumatia, and Java, and in the Uiul Mountains. 

'fhe cutting ami polishing of diamonds, upon the success of 
which the bc.uity of tlie stones depends, is chiefly performed by 
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Jews in Amsterdam, and the industry demands great care and 
.•kill. In many cases the rougli stones reiiuire to be split or 
cleaved into form bcfoie culling is begun, and for the success 
of this delicate operation the woikman must take advantage of 
the cleavage lines of the .stone. iJiamoncIs are chiefly cut into 
tlie form of single or double brilliants. In this form the stone 
consists of two principal parts—tlic bezil and the pavilion. The 
hezil extends from the tabic a to the giullc b, and the pavilion 
from the girdle to the cutlet c. The facet.s which touch the 
table aie called star facets; those which touch the girdle either 
from above or below are skill facets. In the single-cut bril¬ 
liant the table is square, and the whole stone presents thirty- 
eight facets. The other fonri.s of the ID. arc the table-cut, a form 
only found in old stones, and the many-sided rosc-cut, in which 
brilliancy is sacrificed to size. 

The v.alue of a D. depends on its biilliance, purity of colour, 
fiecdom fiom flaws or specks, and its shape and size. By a D. 
of the first or second ‘water’ is meant one comparatively free 
fiom cloutling and imperfections. A peculiarity, such as a 
blue, green, or red hue, gives the stone an exceptional, and 
sometimes an exorlntant, value. Diamonds arc subject to great 
fluctuations in value, and the recent discovery of the Cape 
deposits have cau.scd a ccnsideiable depreciation in price. Up 
to a weight of 5 carats (20 grams) the value is estimated by 
the weight, and Mr Harry Emanuel gives i table of the value 
of perfect brilliants, from which we make the following extracts. 
It should be stated that the table in question refers to a period 
previous to the discovery of Cape diamond.^. A brilliant weigh¬ 
ing half a car.it, ZS» los-, three-quarters, loa., one, LlS, 
one and a half, Z38, two, jC6s, two and a half, ZS8, three, 
Z125, fonr, £is3o, five, Z320. Above that weight the price of the 
stones increases rajiully, and tlic value becomes a question -of 
individual bargaining. 

A few diamonds of uncommon size are known to exist, some 
of which have a remarkable history. The Koh-i-noor (‘ mountain 
of light ’), which is now among the British crown jewels, Is a D. 
which has figured in Indian annals fiom a Very remote period, 
and been the object of much cupidity and intrigue. 'V^en it 
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came into the possession of the Queen, in 1850, it was an in egu* 
larly sliapcd and rather lustreless mass, weighing 186 carats. 
By subsequent cutting its weight was reduced to 102^ carats, 
but it was formed into a brilliant of unequalled purity and sparkle, 
and its value is now estimated ,at £i,000,000 sterling. The 
largest IX is asserted to be the ilroganza, a Brardinii stone in 
the Portuguese crown collection. Its M'cight is stated at no less 
than 1880 carats, but the genuineness of the stone is doubted. 
Next in weight comes the Mattan T). of Itorneo, an uncut 
stone, weighing 367 carats. Of other well-known stones arc the 
OrlolT, in the Kussian crown collection (194} c.ar.afs); the Regetit. 
or Pitt, among tlie French crown jewels {136} carats) ; tin; 
Emperor of Austria's brilliant (i.sOi carats); and the lira^'ilt.m 
Star of the South (125 carats). The King of I’oinigal also owits 
a Brazilian stone of ijS), carats, and the Fnii'cior ol )!r.'’rl, the 
Sultan of Turkey, and the Shah of IVuia, ate known to possess 
sonre valuable stones. 

Diamonds have an industrial value for the cutting of gla-s and 
the polishing of gems. The .stone itsed in tire 1 ). roek-boting 
machines m use is llie carbonado, buart or black IJ. of Bvaral, 
of iro lustre or value as a gern, but po.^e eng lire li.iulne^s of 
the precious I). .See 3 )icrtlafail’s J.'tainon.h and I'rccii'us atones, 
&'C. (iSj.i), ami P'rannuel's Ptamottiis uvd I'l twin S/oiws, >S;c, 
(1875) ; and ,'sticcltr’s /’>•.,aw/i .S/oufi .mil b'.v.vr (1.S77). 


Diamond Beetle {C?iri ulio imf'ct latis) a genus of Coleojrtei a 
or Beetle'-, beloiignig to the JHhunt'nt, and so named Itorn its 
gori-eou; hues .".nd Ui.treS. It is allied 
to the Weevils (q. v.), and is coloured 
of a golden gteen, with two Mack b-aiid'. 
on llio tIioia.s. It is foiimi in IJiazil and 
other I'arts of S. America. 

Diamond Harbour, on the left .side 
of the Hoogly, the port of Calcutta, 
fiiim which il is distant about 30 miles 
S.S.W. L). II. is very unlicaltliy, csj>c- 
cially during and iiunrediatcly after the 
Daunonil Decile. peiiodical rains. The adj.icent lice-frclds 
yield heavy crops, ."since the opening of 
the railway to Canning Town, on the Nautclr nver, the trade of 
IX il. has deehned. 



Diamond Necklace, a co.stly ornament which gave rise to 
one ol the strangest ei>:.so(lL-s in l'■rellth history. It was niaih; 
lor Madame du Barry by Brrhmer, the Kin-;’s jeweller, wa, 
formed of 500 diamond.s, and valueil at about ;^So,000. On the 
de.ath of Loui.s X.V., il could find no purchaser, and the Caidin.il 
de Rohan, a rich hljei tine, persuadid by a clever adventuress. Do 
Lamutle, that the Queen viewed him with f.tvour, procured it as 
a gift for Marie Antoinette. On February I, 17S6, Rohan took 
the ornament to Versailles, and next day, Villetle, an accom. 
plice of Dc Lamolte, c.irncd it off with the words far (a 
reirte. Having thus duped Rohan, De Kamottc and her associ¬ 
ates fled from Paris, and bcg.an to sell the diarnunds, but wcie 
shortly flung into the Bast ■ de along with Rohan. 1 >e Lamolte was 
branded and imjirisoned for life, but the others were acquitted. 
The affair led to much scandal, and fastened an odium 011 the 
Queen among the Parisian populace, which clung to her to the 
last, and liclpcd to .shat pen the pcople’.s fury against her. See 
Carlyle’s D. N. in his AliscfUaneous Essays. 


Diau'a, a Roman goddess, identified in the confusion of the 
mythologies with the Greek Artemis, the goddess of hunting, 
was the daughter of Jupiter and Latona, and twin-sister of 
Apollo. The place of her birth was Delos (q. v.). As the 
huntress-queen, she is represented as a full-grown maiden, of 
masculine figure, with bare limbs and buskined feet, anned with 
bi7W and quiver, and attended by hounds. As sister of the Sun- 
god she is regarded as the Moon-goddess, and represented as 
wearing a crescent on her forehead. As a benignant goddess in¬ 
voked by women in travail, she is called Lttcina, lUthyia, and 
GcnitaUs ; in the cross-roads she was worshipped as I'rroia, and 
from her triple character as a celestial, terrestrial, and infernal 
deity, she received the name Triformis. She was the goddess of 
chastiW—her own is not unimpeached, as witness her amonrs 
with Endymion, Pan, and Orion—and as such severely punished 
those who attempted to violate her. At Ephesus she had a 
splendid temple— t>ne of the. seven wonders of the world—in 
which she, was represented as ‘ the many-bieosted,’ symbolising 



the fertility of the earth. At Aricia, according to Strabo, she 
was ministered to by a priest, one of whose qualifications always I 
was that he had raurdcrctl his predecessor. At Sparta she was i 
propitiated by human victims ; but goats, kids, boars, and oxen, , 
were her u^ual offerings. The name D. is the feminine foym of | 
Dianus or lantts, nnrl is akin to the Ijtt. yuna, the Cr. Zfus. ' 
and the ."iansks. IJyans, ‘the sky.’ The solar origin of the U])th , 
IS appaient even in its later and poetised form. 

Diana Monkey (Cr>'rn7>;VA«ir«x Diana), a. species of Catar- 
liine monkeys, founcl in Guinea, Congo, and other parts of 
Africa, and atbiiniiig a length of about 44 feet. It is dbtin- 
giii.shed by a long white heard, and by a cie.sceiitic white line 
on the forchciul. I'he fur is generally chestnut, the lower parts 
being bright orange. The hands are black. 'I'lic D, is intel¬ 
ligent aiui of cleanly habit.s. ( 

Dia'no, a town in the piovim-c of Salerno, S. Il.aly, 45 miles 
S 1 C. of Salcino, near the 1 ivei Ca'ore. Il has a strong easllc, and 
■evfial clnirches and convents. Pop. about 700O. 

Dian'thus. Soe I’l.NK. | 

Diapa'son, in music, is a word iiscd in several .senses. In 
aMciom wi it mgs it was use.fl for the ociaw ; in France at present 
It ineau^ fitch, while in (his country it .sometimes .stgiiilies the 
u iuile range or com])a .'i of a voice or iuslriuncnt. In the org.in 
soii.e of the pniH'ipal sliqis are called diafasons; they are ol 
‘cight-reet pitch,’ llie Hole coiie-.ponding to any key being of 
Uh s.ime pitch a'; in the iiiannfoite. 

/'lafuson Rf ntator, an insliiinu-iit invented by M. Duhnmel, 
and inqiroverl by M. liiC'pier, whu h i; cap.ibh; of measuring 
minuic lutciv.d-. ot lime. It consists cs^cntialIy of a revolving 
slowly advaneing cylinder, on which a .umious lino is produced 
by a style fixed later.illy to a prong of .a diapason or tuning- 
loik. 'I'he lime of vihratimr of the folk being known, ibe num- 
bei of sinuosities, iinpresscd while a certain orcuirencc lasts, 
gives, liy a simple calculation, the time of rluialion. M. Bieguel 
lise'! the api>.ii'atus to clockwoilt, so a.s to regulate the morion 
of llie cylinder, and leiigllien the lime diiiiiig which the fork 
vibrates. { 

Diapedo'sis (Gr. ‘a leaping thi-ough’). Under certain ab- I 
noim.il eonditioin, botli red and roloutles.s eoijmsrles of the blood 1 
may leave the lilood-vesseU ttilhoiil iiipluie of then walls. This 
Is 1 ). The red eoipuselc-. -oinctiines escape dining venous con- • 
gestioii, when, m conscqrieiic'e of ilic hi;;h pre.ssuie, the-plasma is 
lirsl '.fpic'Czed i/Ui, and a.lenvaids the leif eoipiisclcs. The colour¬ 
less cm puscles le.ive tire vessels by virtue of llicii power of am>x. 
bold movemeiit in Jnllararmiliou (q. v.). ANhcii the ■^eb or 
nil scntciy of a fiog is .seen iimler (he nin'rosco|ie in .i slate of 
mllamnialioii, the colourless corjuiscles may be obsci ved cling¬ 
ing to the walls of the vessels, and a< tiially passing through these 
iiilo ihesunoundiug tissues, 'riic conditions seem to be suflicicnt 
slowness of the blood sticam, .in-l a jieculiar aillu-siveness of tire 
colcnirles-, coipu.cles, the result lA inllammalioii. 

• 

Di'aper (fiom ‘if/firs, liei.iuse inanrtf.tcturcd at Yprus in 
Flaiuleis; Fr. diafrs, diasfie, ‘ m.ii tiled, 01 variegated;’ Ital. 
diasfro, Lat. dUtsfrus, ‘an oinainciital textile sluil;' lail. and 
Gr. iasfis, ‘ jasper,’ which was much used in orniinenting jewcl- 
leiy) is a variety of linen or other cloth, figinctl with a patlerii, 
.tnd produced by a process of twilling, in use chiefly for table-linen 
and towelling. D.-woik in aichilcctiiie, in mural ])aintiug, and 
decorative art genci.ally, is the coveting of a flat surface, which 
might otherwise have a monotonous and bald appearance, with 
a repealed floral or aral)cs<iuc pattern. The D. is often used in 
heraldic painting to relieve and vary fields of black and white, 
but tliis arbitiary decoration does not form part of the heraldic 
bearing. 

Diaphan'oscope (Gr. duxfhanos, ‘ tr.ansparent.'^nd skofei, 

‘ 1 sec % a box, with or witliout a lens, for exhibiting transparent 
photogn-iphs or otlicr pictures. It is frequently combined with a 
Stereoscope (q. v.). 

Diaphoret'ics (Gr. diafhoretika, from diaf herein, * to throw 
off’) arc medicines which promote insensible perspiration by 
opening the pores of the skin, ot ny stimulating the glands which 
secrete the sweat. Acetate of ammonia, aniimonials, Dover's 
powder, and very specially the new drug ynborandi (q. v.), are ex¬ 
amples; andhotballis, as the Turkish bath, may also be regarded 
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ns D. After using them, great caution is necessary for some time 
to prevent the patient catching cold, 

Di'aplirag^ (Gr. diaj>hragma, ‘a partition wall;’ in Eng. 
miilriff, OUl Eng. midrif, ‘ the middle of the hrif, or bowels’). 
This is a partition between the abdominal and thoracic cavi- 
lies, formed partly of membrane and partly of muscle. The 
muscular fibres arise from the bodies of several of the upper 
lumbar vertebne, fiom two arches external to these, from 
the carlilagiitous end of the sternum, and from the cartilagc.s of 
the six lower ribs. They all jtass towards the centre, and 
unite with a strong tendinous membrane, of a trefoil shape, c,ailed 
the central tendon of the D. The D. is perfoiated l)y three 
large holes for the p.assage respectively of the aorta, the ccso- 
phagus, and the vena cava, iJuring rclax.dion of the D., as 
after death, it presents an arched form, the convexity of which is 
directed towards the thorax. By contraction of the muscular 
fibres the D. centre descends, the convexity becomes less, and 
consc<]Ucntly the v'ertical diameter of the thorax is increased, as 
in inspiration. When the 1 ). relaxes tire centre nacends, as in 
expiration. Tire D. is present only in mammalia. Sec IsKsnuA- 
TtON-MECItA.MS.M. 

dapbrag'in, a perforated plate, employed in optical instru¬ 
ments for cnltnig off .all supcrlhious light, thus incicasing the 
sharpness and brightness of tlic image. 

Diarbek'r (anc. Antida, Arab. Amid, Tiiik, A'am-Amid), a 
fortified town, ami the capit.il of a vilayet of the same name, 
Asiatic Turkey, lies on the Tigris, 195 miles N. E. of Alcpiio. 
It is the seat of a Nestorian metropoUiaii, of a Jacobite patriaidi, 
and of a Roman Catholic and an Armenian bishop, and has a 
great khan, occupied by the garnson, 25 mosque.s, 9 churches, 
and many baths and bazaars. Tl'.e climate is liot and unhealthy 
in summer, but cold in winter. 'I’he 'I'igns, which is here crossed 
by a stone biiilge, is often frozen over. 1). lies in the trading¬ 
way between Itagd.id and Constantinople. Its manufactures, 
which Iiave sulfeictl from the introduction of J'inropean goods, 
arc chiefly moiocco leather, cotton and silk Sliilfs, copper utensils, 
and pi|)e-heads. It w.as formeily one of the most flourishing 
trading places m Turkey, but its pop. of 4CX),ooo was decimated 
by the plague in 1756-57. I’op. (1872) 34,000, of whom 13,000 
aie Mohammedans and 11,300 Armenians. D. occupies the 
site of the ancient Amida, wliich became a Roman colony in 
230 A.I)., and the se.rt of a Christian liisiiop in 325. It was 
lurtified by tlic Emperor Constantine. After lieing m the hands 
of vaiiou.s Tuicoman dynastie.s and of the Peisiaiis, and lieing 
sacked by Timitr (1394). it w-as finally annexed to Turkey by 
Selim I. in 1515.—The vilayet forms the E. poition of Kurdistan, 
and is watered by IheTiL iis and Eupliratcs. It is in part inh.a- 
bilcd by nomads. Aica, 37,685 sq. miles; pop. (1864) 708,288. 

DiarrhoB'a (from Gr. diet, ‘through,’ and rhed, ‘1 flow’), 
a di.sease characterised by frequent discliarges of liquid f.'cccs 
from the bowels, commonly called purging. It is generally 
accompanied with pain, nausea, foul tongue, a had odour in the 
brcatli; flatulence, and in many instances fetid stools. It has 
mafiy causes, as indigestible food, unripe fruit, new vegetables, 
meat which has commenced to decay, too fat meat, &c., cold, 
damp, heat—the last called ‘summer cholera ; ’ or it may hedue 
to drinking foul water or paif.aking of some purgative medicine. 
D. is also a frequent .symptom of some other disease, specially 
Phthisis (q. v.), and typhoid fever and cholera. Tlie treatment 
depends on the particular cause. When D, is due to some irri¬ 
tating snbstancein Ihe bowels, a smsll dose of opening medicine 
is bencfici.al to the patient; when due to irritation of the bowels, 
opium is one of tlie quickest and most efGc.icions remedies. Of 
astringents, gallic acid, chalk, and lime-water are the best. D. 
is not generally a fatal disease, except in aged and very young 
persons, or in those alTcctcd with consumption and other wasting 
diseases. .Jt is much more common in hoi than in cold climates, 
in the former of wliich it often pai takes of tlie dysenteric form. 
Sec IfysEN J iiRY. 

DiaHbro'sis, a term used in anatomy to denote a particular 
form of joint, such as that of the elbow. Here we have plates 
of cartilage covering the aitj^cular suifacc.s of the bones. The 
joint is lined in every part by a membrane, termed a synovial 
membrane, which .secictes a fluid wliich lubricates the joint. 
The holies are held together by strong fibrous ligaments, consti¬ 
tuting inembratioup cap.sulcs, bands, or cor6s ; and they are like- 
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wise kept in apposition by the tension of surrounding muscles 
and by the pressure of the atmosphere. See Joints. 

Di'ary (Lat. diarium, from dies, ‘ a day ’) at first meant the 
daily allowance of food to slaves, and afterwards a notebook of 
daily incidents, which is its present signification. Every one, 
but especially professional men, will find a minute or two in the 
morning or evening well bestowed in keeping a short and simple 
D. Every one must be guided by hi.s own tastes and occupations 
regarding tlic matter wliich he enters in it. The name of the 
month should either be written each day, or denoted by some 
maik; because if only written for the first day, on referring to the 
D. lliere trouble in finding out what month the incident look 
place in. A L>. is specially useful in travelling. 

Dituschis'ma, the Greek name for a small interval (having a 
vibiation fraction e<|iial to a 84 x)> which occurs between the true 
pitches in two keys of a note which, in the tempered scale, is 
made alike in both. Kcc Enharmonic and I’EMrERAMENT. 

Si'astase is a nitrogenous substance developed during the 
gorniinal ion of .seeds, and is characterised by the remaikahlc pio- 
iicrly of causing slaich to be converted first into dextrine, and 
later into grape-sugar. (See Gi.ucosE.) In the proce.ss of malt¬ 
ing grain is allowed to sjirout, and the germination is then 
clicckcd by heat. 'I'lie malt thus piepared contains a store of 
D. more than sufficient to convert the staich contained along 
with it in the gi.aiii into sugar. On nms/itng- or boiling the malt 
with unmallcd giaiii, the starch in both is converted into giape- 
sngar, which dissolves in the water and forms \ht swivt levrt v[ 
the biew'er. The gr.ipe-siigar in tlie woit is subseiiuently con¬ 
verted into alcohol duiing the process of fermentation, 'riic 
proportion of D. in malt is very minute, seldom exceeding 
0.002 100003 per cent.; hut the sinrdlncss ol the quantity is 
ronqiensatcd by the exliaoidin.ary aciivily of Ihe II, I pait of 
the latler sufficing to convert 2000 paits of slaich into grape- 
sugar. li. li.is never been prepared 111 a suffu icnlly pure stale 
for analysis. In the iinimre condition it may ho obtained by 
c.\liacting malt with water, maintaining the solution for some 
time at a temperature of 70° C., filtering fiom the aihinninous 
lirinciplos coagulated by this treatment, and finally precipitating 
by absolute alcohol. Prepared in this manner J>. is a white 
powder. 

Dias'tole is dilatation of the heart and arteries when the blood 
enters their cavities. It Ls the oppo.site to systole, when tlic 
heait and arteries contract to send forth the blood. Sec Circu¬ 
lation OK THE Blood, IIlakt. 

Diathor'manoua (Gr. dia, ‘through,’ thermos, ‘heat’), a pro- 
pci ty possessed by certain substances, noLably by rock-salt, of 
allowing radiant heat to p.iss through them in the same viay as 
transparent bodies permit of the passage of light. See Heat. 

Diatb'esis (from Gr. dia, ‘ through,’ and thesis, ‘a placing or 
arranging ’) is a term used by the older physicians to describe the 
constitution of an individual rendering the person peculiarly liable 
to certain diseases. It is transmitted from parent to child. We 
speak of the gouty !>., the c.ancerous O., tuberculous D., &c. 

Siatoma'cooo. or Di'atoms, .an older or sub-order of green- 
spored Algas, yellow-brown in colour, and containing a large 
quantity of silex or flint in tlieir fronds. Their mode of repro¬ 
duction resembles that of the Desmidea (q. v.). In their 
adult slate they are mostly free-moving, but in their young 
slate many of them are attached by a slender pedicle, which 
in some gencia is repeatedly dichotomous. The separate 
joints, which often remain connected for a long time, are 
called fritstuies, and arc in most cases adorned with beauti¬ 
ful sculpturing, so th.it even in a fossil condition the species 
can be easily distinguished. In manv, if not in all, cases 
there are minute openings in the frustules, through which they 
derive their nourishment from the medium in which they live. 
They are found both in salt and fresh water, on damp rocks and 
w'alls, flower-pots, glass of hot-houscs, and often in collections of 
powdery-looking matter at the bottom of standing pools. The 
Tripoli limestone bed.s, of great thickness, are almost built up of 
extinct species in a fossil condition, hence this rock is well adapted 
for polishing. In Sweden laigc quantities are found in a fossil 
state in the mountains, and under the name of Berg Mehl (moun¬ 
tain meal) are mixed with flour af.' food, though they can have 
no direct nutritive qualities, The iTder is found in every part of 
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Uie world, and on the Polar Seas in such abundance as to give 
the green discoloration to those parts which the whalers note as 
the favourite haunts of the true whale {BaUena mystketus). Dr 
Ilooker also found the Antarctic Ocean stained of a brown colour 
with them. They form the food of many mollusca; hence in the 
stomachs of fishes which have fed on these mollusca, and in 
the guano of birds which have lived on the fishes, numbers of 
unique forms are frequently found. An immense number of species 
has been described, and the list is always being increased by 
new discoveries. But it is rloulitful if some of the so-called new 
species arc not imraatme forms of otheis already known. 

Diaton'ic (‘ by tones ’), a tenn used in music to describe the 
arrangement of the notes of tlic scale upon which alhour music 
is based. The Greek ‘ 1 ). genus ’ seems to have been based upon 
the scale of C major, and not to have included the same relative 
intervals in any other key, and the fact that a D. scale could be 
based upon any note of any pitch whatever had to fight its way 
into full recognition during the first ten centuries of our era. It 
sliould be remcmbcied that while the D. scale—with such modi¬ 
fications as those which occur in wliaf we call ntinor .sc.dcs—is 
the only one which s.itisfies our ears, and the only one pos.scssing 
certain m.athematical piopevtics, it is only one of a great nuinbei 
of possible scales. The I'laslcrn nations, for instance, use sub¬ 
divisions of the scale which are as intolerable to our cars as 
European music is strange to them. 

Di'atribe (Or. diatribe, lit. ‘a rubbing through’), a name 
applied originally to a prolonged discussion or critical analysis, 
now synonymous with a bitter invective or severe criticism. 

Diaz, or Dias, Bartolommeo, was one of the distinguished 
rortiiguese navigators of the second half of the 15th c., whose 
feats are sung in dainoens’ Lusiad. In i486 he led an expcili- 
lion fitted out liy Joao li. iieyond the point on the Guinea coast 
tt-liicli had been reached by Cara and D’Avciro. Witli two 
vessels of only 50 tons burden D. pushed oti to Algoa Bay, 
subsequently n.iincd by the British Poit Elizabeth. .Sailing 
along the Calfic coast, he entered in lat. 34° 30' the Great Fish 
Uiver (called by the Dutch Giole Vis Kiver), but at the 
Island of Cniz w.ns compelled by the ciilrcatics of his sailors 
to turn b.ack. He gave the name of Cabo 'rorincntoso (‘Cape 
of Stoims ’) to what was shortly afterwards known as the Cabo de 
Buena lOspenanza (‘Cape of Good Hope’). Ketiiming to Lis- 
bon ill December 14S7, he accotnpanied Vasco di Gama on a 
portion of his famous voyage, for which D. had built the ships 
St Raphael and St Gabtiel. He perished in a great storm which 
shattered the fleet of Cabral after its discovery of Brazil in 1500. 
See l.opez, llistoria da Couquista da India. —SSli^^uel D., 
bom in Aragon, was a friend and companion of Coiumbus. 
Eeaviiig the colony of Isabella, he established Iiimsulf near 
the mouth of* the river Ozema, in Hayti, from wliidi lie in¬ 
troduced his countiymcn to large gold-mines. When in l5c>o 
Bobadilla superseded Columbus os governor of the islands, 
&c., of the New World, D. was Alcalde of San Domingo, and 
resisted tlie entrance of the new governor. After a period of 
displace he was made governor of I’orto llico. I le died in 1514 ' 
See the Histories of Columbus by Lamaitinc and W. Irving, and 
lais Ca-sas, llistoria general de las Indtas (2 vols. Par. 1822). 

Diblile, tt simple Implement once used in fields, now only 
in gardens. It is of wood, aivl is 1$ inches long with a cioss- 
head for the handle; the shaft is round and tapering, of aliout 
two inches in diameter. Dibbling is too slow for farm practice, 
although found by experiments in tliick sowing to yield better 
results than drilling. Experiments witli oats in dibbling, drill- 
ing, and sowing broadc,ast show that of 360 grains placed in 
the ground there resulted of dibbled plants 270; of drilled 
plante, 257; of broadcast, 226. Yet diilling is much more ad¬ 
vantageous up to a certain point than dibbling. Of 108 seeds, 
dibbling j. ’150 plants, and drilling 163. 

Dib'din Charles, the musician and song-writer, was born at 
Southampton, I Sth Marcli 1 745 - musical talent showed itself 

very early ; an opera, The ShephenCs Aritpee, of wliicli he had 
wrltren both the woids and the music, being produced at Covent 
Carden Theatre in 1761. D. remained before the public ns 51 nger, 
actor, or theatrical manager until 1805, when he retiied lusome- 
wltat straitened tircumsunces. Govcrinnent, however, giant^ 
himapensionof .i^eooa year untiUiis deatli, 2Sth April 1814. D. 
is best known for his sca.son4;s, of which he wrote (both words 


and music) nearly 1200. Coming at a time when the English 
navy was actively employed, and naval affairs were in everyb^y’s 
mouth, these spirited songs won unbounded popularity^ which 
not a few of them still retain. A fine edition witli drawrings by 
Cruiksliank was published in 1861. Besides his sea-songs D. 
wrote a History of the lingdisU Stage (5 vols. Lond. I 79 SX and 
Professional Life (2 vols. l^nd. iSoa). His two sons, Charles 
(died 1833) and Thomas (died 1841) were both theatrical 
writers of some mark.—Thomas Frognall D., nephew of 
the writer of sea-songs, was bom in 1776 at Calcutta. Having 
studied at Oxford, he joined the legal profession, but took orders 
in 1804; from wliicli tune till his death, November iS, 1847, his 
life was devoted to bibliography. D.'s works sliow wide research 
and tireless industry, but are marred by lack of exact scholar¬ 
ship and critical discernment. The cliief are Typographical An¬ 
tiquities 0/Great Britain (iSto-iq), BibliigraplUeal Decameron 
(1817), Liha ary Comparuon (1824), and Reminiscences of a Lite¬ 
rary /.j/J’ (1836). 

Dibranchia'ta (Or. ‘ two-gilled ’), the name applied to an 
oriler of Cuttlefish (([. v.) distinguished by tlie possession of two 
branchiae or gills, and not moie tlian eight or ten arms ; by the 
aims being provided with suckers; by tlie presence of an iiik- 
s.ac, and by the shell being interna), or, if cxlcmid, not cham- 
beicd, III this order arc the p.sper nautilus or Argonaut, the 
OAopi or Poulpes, the Squids, Sptrula, the extinct Bcletnnites, 
&c. The companion order, Tetrabranchiaia, is represented by 
the pearly nautilus alone. 

Dico (phir. of die") are small cubes made of ivory or bone, 
witli black dots, ranging in number from one to six, on eacli of 
tlieir sides, and much used m games of chance or hazard. 
They are subject by Act of Paihament to a duty of 20s. a 
pair. If found in any place suspected of being a ‘common 
g.amiiigliouse,’ under the Act 33 Hen. VIII. c. 9, they are 
held asproving the suspicion true, unless the coiitiary be shown. 
(See Oamini;.) When D. are fairly made, there is no way of 
shaking llic D.-box so as to throw a given number, hut profes¬ 
sional gamblers sometimes ‘load’ ibeir dice—1>., plug them with 
leaii on a particular side—so that tlie highest number generally 
turns up. 

Dicen'tra, a genus of Fumariaccous plants (the Diclytra or 
Dielytta of De Candolle). D, Cucttllaria is the ‘ Dutchman’s 
Breeches’ of the United .States; 

1 ). Canadensis, the .squiiicl- 

coin; D. farinosa, a species 

from Virginia and N. Carolina, 

much cultivated in our gar- gU 0, 

dens ; hut the best-known spe- v >^ 7 ^ 1 . raSg Siit,. 

cits is/?. j/trt/iziiyir of Noi llieui f ^ ^ 

China and Silieria, one ol llic 

most beautiful of the genus, ^ 

iiilroduced into Britain in 1S46. 

It can be grown in the open 
air, l)Ut requires the protection 
of the house in most siiuaiiuns 

bcfoic it can attain to lull per- * 

fection. It is one of the favour- 
ite ])lants of the Cliinese. 

Dichlamyd'eouB (Gr. dis, •' * 

‘ twice,’and r/z/<jzz/^r,‘a cover- ' *' 

ing ’), a botanical term expres- Diclytra spectabilU. 

sive of a flower having both 

calyx and corolla. De C.amlolle divided Dicotyledonous (q. v.) 
plants into 1 ). (including Thalamtflortz, Caiycijlora, and Corollu 
JtorP) and JMonochlamydece, which formed a subclass by itself. 

Dichot'omouB (Gr. dkhotomos, ‘cut into two equal ports’), 
a botanical term signifying iiaving the divisions always in pairs, 
and equally apiflicable to branches, veins, llic forking-of ferns, 
and the fronds of aigte. The stem of tlie mislletJe and the 
bmnehing of tlie Doom Palm (q. v.) are examples. 

Dich'roiam (from the Gr. dis, ‘twofold,’ and chrSs, ‘colour’), a 
properly possessed by certain crystals and minerals, which present 
different colours when viewed by transmitted light iu different 
tlirections. Thus mica is nearly opaque in one direction, but 
transparent and of a dilTercnt colour in another. Crystals of 
dUoridc of palladium are deep red when viewed along, and a 
bright green when vi|wed across, the axis. 


Diclytra spectftbilU. 
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Bequest, The^ is a fund established by James Dick, 
* of Finsbury Square, Loudon,’ to maintain and assist countty 
parochial schoolmasters in the counties of Abcrdeen» Banff, 
and Moray; not, however, in sucli a way as to relieve any 
1 one from obligations to support them, or to diminish 

1 such support, but 'in such manner as shall seem most likely 
i to encourage active .schoolmasters, and gradually to elevate 
;■ the literary character of the parochial schoolmasters and 
i schools aforesaid.’ Mr Dick, born at Fones, 1743, on his 
: th-ath In 1828, left the bulk of a large fortune, acquired 
thielly in the W. Indies, for the above purpose. The bequest 
amounted finally to .;^ll8,787; the annual income rcm.aming 
to be distributed, after tlcductini; all expenses, is on an aver¬ 
age about ;i‘400o. To ensure tlie litciary proficiency of the 
schoolmaster:, the trustees instituted an examination in lite¬ 
rature and science ; and no teacher can participate in the D. 
15 . till he have pa.ssed this cxainmalton. Again, to cn.suie the 
elficiency of the tcacliing, tliey attached a cert.iin money value 
to instruction in the higher branches, and tlie manner m wliicli 
these are taught i.s taken into .account, as judged liy a ‘visitor’ or 
inspector. The proportion paid to a teacher depends on the 
statistics of his school, the report of the visitor, and the charac¬ 
ter of Ins examination. Those who pass with distinction receive 
permanently a higher grant, and uuusu.al pioficiency is fmther 
rewarded bv a sinn of money at the time. The report of the 
visitor on the school detenu.ncs whether the teacher shall re¬ 
ceive the amount to which his st.rlistics entitle him, less than 
that amouiif, or more. Tlie lowest grant is about .£18, the 
highest about f,bo. Since the passing of the Lduc ition (Scot¬ 
land) Act of 1872, the trustees have rc^idvcd to ailmit only one 
public school in each paiish to the benefit of llic 1 ). 15 ., e.xcepl 
where there is a population above 2000. They have also attaelied 
a higher money value Ih.an formerly to instruelion in the higher 
branches. These steps have been t.xkcn with the view of coun¬ 
teracting what is believed to be the tendency of the Govcimuent 
Education Code to .s,acrifice the higher branches to general clli- 
ciency in the lower. See /iV/V/'i* ott J'.du, (iitott in eoniicelion 
with the I). B., by Simon S. Laurie, 1865. 


lidi novelist, w.is born at Sand- 


Dick'ens, Charles, an Eng 
port, near I'oitsea, llaiiqishiie, I'cbniary 7, lSl2. lli-s fatlur, 
John 1 )., for some time a clerk in the N.avy r.ay Office, seems 
liave been an amiable, though unfortunate an<l iinprovi- 
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dent man ; his family weie sometimes in great stiails \Midc lie 
was an inmate of Marslialsca Prn-oii, and in consequence D. 
had at .an eaily age to .shift for liiiiiself. The first place 
he filled was a menial one in .a blacking waiclionse ; from tliis 
he went as a clerk to an a'torney’s office in Cliancciy Lane, 
Ixmdoii, where he showed a taste for theatricals ; finally, 
he quahlied himself for the post of paih.micntaiy repoiier. 
The first situation he obtained as such was on the 7 'rinr 
Sun; he next proceeded to the Mornin; Chfonic/e, where his 
ability and industry won biin the admir.ation and encourage¬ 
ment of the editor, the well-known John Black. In the evening 
editioift, of the Chronicle O. first showed his powers as a humourist 
by bis essays cnliiled Sketches by I'oz (1836). The same year 
he married Catherine Hogarth, daughteraif a fellow-hibouier on 
the Chronicle. The Sketches by lioz were succeeded by a woik 
which at once rai.scd I), to the first rank among English 
humourists. This was the Tichoick J’afiers, whicli has probably 
evoked mote innocent laughter than any other book in the world 
before or since. Sonic of the characters, such as tlie two Wellers 
and I’ickwick himself, are immortal. D. was now recognised 
as a great artist, and was warmly ajqircciatcd by the first crilics 
of the age. His next work was n novel witli a more ambitious 
jilot {Aicfielas cVick/cby), which. besi<les, had a moral ‘purpose,’ 
namely, to paint the weaknes.ses and barbarities of the cheap- 
school system. It was not less success t;l, and D. continued 
to pour fotilh fiction after fiction, all of which were greedily de- 
vouicd, and most ol which exposed social sores and delineated 
individual peculiarities. The thief arc 'Ike Old Curiosity Shop, 
Carnaby Jitidpr, Olii’er 7 'stiist, Divid Copperfiad (in the opinion 
of many his finest woik), Martin Chutzlesoil (the fruit of a 
voyage across the Atlantic), Dombey and Son, liteak House, 
Hard 7 'irncs, .-i 7 a!e of Tztb Cities, Little Horrit, Great Ex^ 
pictations, and Our hfutual I'riertd. D.’a faculty of humour 
began to Hag toa.ards the end, and his pathos had always a 
tendency to become maudlin, yet many of lyis characters, such as 
390 


Little Nell, Mrs Gamp, Agnes, Micawber, Tom Finch, Pagin, 
and FecksnifT, are unique in literature. Probably no novels have 
had such a healthy and genial moral influence a.s those of D. 
His boundless energy required and found other vents. He was 
a clever actor, and wrote an opera, The ViUage Coenuttes, which 
was acted once in 1836; he travelled much, and there is no 
livelier account of travel than his American Notes for General 
Circulation (1842}. As a writer of Christmas stories he is un¬ 
rivalled, in proof of which one need only name his Christmai 
Carol, Chimes, Cricket on the Hearth, and Dr Marigold’s Prescrip¬ 
tions ; and as a public reader of his own works, he obtained 
great and merited populaiity. D. even attempted journalism ; 
he took part in starting the Daily News in 1845, and was long 
editor of a poiiular weekly magazine. Household IVbrds, after¬ 
wards merged into All the Year Sound, and now conducted by 
his son. D. died June 9, 1870, leaving behind him an un¬ 
finished novel. The Mystery of Edwin Drood. His Life has 
been written by his most intimate personal friend, the late Mr 
John Forster (3 vols. Lond. 1872-74). 

Dick'son, David, a notable Scottish divine, bom in 
15S3, at Gla.sgow, w.as minister of Irvine from 161S to 1641, 
when lie was elected Ptofessor of Idvinity in his native 
town ; helped to draw up tlie Confession of Faith, and was 
ejected from the Chinch for nonconformity in 1662, the ye.at 
of his death. D.’s woiks comprise commentaries on Hebrews, 
Matthew, and the Psalms, 7 'herapeidica Sacra, and a Treatise on 
the ITomises. 

Dickeo'nia, a genus of Ferns, mostly arborescent. The silky 
hairs from the caudex of Zb Culuta of kladeira and of D. ehryso- 
tricha of Java are used in Holland and tjcimany as a styptic, 
and for stuffing beds, ciisliions, tCc. The h.airs of the latter S[ie- 
cics is im]K>rtc<.i under the name of J'akoe Kidang. D. antaritica 
of Australia i.s now a common oru.iinent of our greenhouses, 
while others are found in Juan Fernandez, Brazil, St Helena, 
Colombia, and Javx 

Dicotyle'dons, Dicotyledo'neco, Dicotyle'dones, or 
Dicotyle'donous Plants, one of the two great subdivisions 
of (lowering plants, distinguished by the plants having two seed 
lobes, netted veined leaves, the wood of the stem in concentric 
circles, and the parts of the (lower generally four or (ivc, or niul- 
liplcs of four and five. About yocxj genera and 70,000 species 
belong to this division, which is again subdivided into—(l) d'ha- 
lamijtoroe (q. v.); (2) Calyciflora; (3) CoroUiflora (q. v.); (4) 
Moncchlamydew (q. v.); and sometimes (s) Cytnnospertttce (q. v.), 
or ii.ikcd-seeded [ilnnts, all the other divisions having the seeds 
enclosed in seed-vessels, or Angiospermous. Hooker and Ben- 
lliani add another group intermediate between Thalamiflora 
and CorcUtfloroe, called Discijloice. See C0TYJ.EDON, UOOT 
AND Sti.,m. 

Dicot'yles. See Peccary. 

Diora'nium, a genus of Mosses (q. v.), containing numerous 
.species, some of which are very common on the grooitd, moist 
rocks, or more rarely on trunks of trees in Britain. 

Dicta'tor, in republican Rome, an extraordinary magistrate, 
with absolute power, appointed, when the state was in great 
jicril, fnr the execution of some untaual public act, such a.s the 
celcliration of solemn games. A D. was chosen for six months 
by one of the consuks, ui obedience to a senatorial decree, but 
wa-. c.\pec(eJ to lesign on fulfilling the duty for which he was 
elected. The office was at fust confined to patricians, but was 
afterwards thrown open to the plebs. Although an autocrat in 
military matters, a 1). had to conform to law in civil acts, and 
when chosen for some special purpo.se, might be successfully 
opposed if he sought to control oilier alfiiirs. It is said that a 1 ). 
could not spend public money without permission of the senate, 
and it seem.s to have been illegal to wield dictatorial power 
beyond the limits of Italy, A D.'s Insignia were four lictors 
who carried secures or axes in their fasces. The office was estab¬ 
lished, it is said, 501 n.c., fell for n time into disuse, was re¬ 
vived during the second Punic War, after which it became extinct, 
the prolonged dictatorships of Catsar and Sulla being unconsti¬ 
tutional. On Casar’s death" the office was abolished. 

Dic'tionary (Low Lat. dictionariurn), a book in which 
words witli Jheir peculiar meaning.s are arranged in alphalicUcal 
order; or, in a wider sense, a book in which a subject, or ■ 
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bntnch of a subject, Is treated under beads alphabetical!/ classi¬ 
fied. A D. demands a certain definite, systematic arrangement 
of information, and is thus distinguisiied from a mere catalogue. 
A D. of the Greek language is generally spoken of as a laticon, 
and a D. of geography as a gazetteer. The terms glossary and 
vocabulary are tdmost synonymous with a D. of a language. 
For dictionaries of facts, see Encvci.op.®dia. 

Dictionaries of Words. —Tlie earliest of such dictionaries is 
the Lexeis Homerikai or Homeric lexicon of the time of Augus¬ 
tus, but the first which has any pretensions to completeness is tlic 
Gicek D. of Suidas, a Greek lexicographer of the nth c. The 
I/atin Thesaurus of Robert Eslienne (1535), shows a marked 
advance in D.-making upon the woik of Suidas, and the (ircclc 
Thesaurus of Henri Estienne (1572) has been the basis of suc¬ 
ceeding Greek dicUonancs. Other dictionaries deserving men¬ 
tion aie the Jitymologicum hlagnum^ a Greek Icxiceni of the 
lOth c., worthless in its etymologies, but a stoiehouse of in¬ 
teresting and quaint traditions; the Thiaseologia Generalis —a 
Latin JJ.—by W. Kobeilson (l6St); Ktymologicon Lingu<t 
I.atithe of Vossuis; the J.atin I), of Forcellini (I’adua, 1771); 
the Latin 1 ). of Freund. The best Greek and Latin dictionaiie-. 
iccently published in Lngland arc the Latin-Eiiglish D. and 
English-Latin D. of \V. Smith ; the I.atin-English D. of Kahile 
and White; the Greek-Enf;lish Lexicon of Liddell and Scott, 
Notable polyglot dictionaries are Winter’s Etymolot^Uon Mag¬ 
num (1800-22); Mmsheu’s D. of Eleven Languages (Lond. 
1O17). Among the be-t dictionaries of foreign tongues arc the 
Jiictiottnaire de r.UiufJruie Francai'^e; the Italian Vocabolario 
frgli Academici della Ctusca ; and the Spanish Diccionario de la 
Lengua CasicUana eompuesto par la Fcal Academia Espafiula 
(hladr. 1726). Among English dictionaiies may be specified 
Elisha Cole’s English D. (1677) ; Hooth’s Analytical D. of the 
English Language; Johnson’s English 1 ). (1755), a really great 
work, which made an epoch in English D.-making, but which is 
very defective in etymology ; Jamieson’s Etymological D, of the 
Scottish Language (1S08); Boucher’s Glcssaiy of Archaic and 
Proviiuial Words ; Wright's D. of Obsolete and Pratnneial Eng¬ 
lish ; Crabb’.s '/'eehnotogpeal iJ. (1859); and Webster’s Complete 
D. of the English I.anguage (new ed. 1864). 

Dic'tuiu de Kenilworth w.^s an edict of Henry III., given 
at Kcnilivorth Castle, commuting the penalties incurred by cer¬ 
tain rebel barons into five years’ rent of their legally forfeited 
estates. 

Dicty'ogens {Dietyogena), one of I.indlcy’s subclasses of 
Monocotyledons (q. v.), which, while agreeing with the general 
rharacteristics of the class, dtller from it in having the wood of 
their rhiroines arranged in a concentric manner like that of Hico- 
tyledons (q. v.), while the leaves have reticulated or netted veins. 
Diosoceacea, Stnilacece, Trilliace.t, &c., aie among the most im¬ 
portant orders of D. It may, however, be noted that some Aracetr 
and Liliaceir, not included among D., have also netted veined 
leaves. 

Dio't/S Creton'sis, the alleged author of a Latin liistory of 
the Trojan war, which <lilfi:rs widely from Homer, chiefly in 
excluding all supernatural agency. It is asserted in the preface 
that the original was composed by U. of Cnossus, who accom¬ 
panied Idomeneiis to tlie Trojan war, that it was buried in the 
author’s grave till exhumed by an earthquake in the time of 
Nero, that it was then brought to Rome by one Eupraxis and 
translated into Greek, from which Greek translation the Latin 
version was made by Q. beptimius Romanus. All that i.s actu¬ 
ally known about it is, that a Greek work under the name of D. 
is frequently quoted by the Byz.ontine writers, which was pro¬ 
bably written in Greek about the time of Nero, and afterwards 
translated into Latin. The chief literary value of the woi k con¬ 
sists in its being the principal channel through which the legendary 
lore of Greece flowed into the romances ol the middle ages, pass¬ 
ing thence into popular tales and ballads. D. is generally printed 
along with Dares (q. v.). The best edition is that by Diederich 
(Bonn, 1837). 

Dioyn'odon, a genus of extinct reptiles, included by Owen in 
the fossil order Anoniodotttia, In D. the front portions of the jaws 
were toothless, and formed a beak-like structure, which probably 
was invested bv- a homy sheath. No teeth were developed in 
the lower jaw, Wf each half of'the upper jaw bore a large tusk- 
like tooth,, which (like the tusks of living elephants, or the front 


teeth of rodents) grew throughout life from a permanent pulp. 
This genus—of which D. hcerticeps is a familiar species—occurs 
only in rocks of Triassic (?) age in S. Africa and India. These 
animals were fitted to move on land, and had well-developed 
limlis. 

Didao'tic Po'etry (Gr. didaskein, * to teach ’) is that species 
of poetry which has for its avowed object the instruction, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the mere entertainment or gratification, of the 
reader. Many poems of the highest oider, whether lyric, epi<^ 
or dramatic in lorm, are, of course, in a sense D., but the term 
i.s generally restricted to such as seek to inculcate information 
on some definite subject or range of subjects. When the theme 
is h.appdy clioseii, ami the work executed in a masterly style, 
the advantages of verse over pio.e are undouhftd, and the result 
has been that, in almost all languages, wc find an abundance oi 
D. P., embracing an almost endless variety of subjects. Among 
the Greeks the Works and Days of Hesiod ; among the Romans 
the De Jlerum A^atura of Lucretius, tlie Gco’gics of Virgil, 
and the Epistles and Satires of Horace, are notable examples; 
while numerous 1 ). poems in English and other European 
toiiguc.s have attained to tiie rank oi classics. No small charm 
IS imparted to such works by the skilful introduction of episodes 
and illustrations, such as (lie (ale of Aristseus and his Bees, and 
the legend of Otpheus and Eurydut in the Georgies. 

Didel'phys. See Oi-ossum. 

Di'derot, Denis, a l''iencli cncyclopa-dist, born at I.angres 
ill October 1713, was the son of a 1 especl.iblc cutler, who had 
him paitly educated for the Gbtircli at the College d’Harcourt. 
Hcclining to entei cither the Church or the law, I>. supported 
himself by teaching mathematics, Latin, andGieek. In 1744 he 
married illle. Annette Champion, whom he speedily deserted for 
the more witty, but less virtuous, Madame de I’liisieux. To this 
period belong his Tensdes Fhilosophii/ues (which was publicly 
burned) and his J.ctlre sttr les Avcu/dcs, which introduced him to 
Voltaire, who contested its atheistic conclusions, and to the 
prison of Vincennes, where he was visited by Rousseau (Confess. 
B. viii.). On hi.s release he formed a lasting attachment for M lie. 
Voland : his letters to her, from 1759 to 1774, give a graphic 
account of the ‘family of atheists,' i.e., D’Holb.rdi, Galiani, 
Giiinm, Ac. D. now tried the drama, but his pl.iys Le Pire de 
Familte and Le Eils A'aluiel were pronounced to be stilted and 
pretentious failures. In 1758 D. and D’Alembert replanned the 
great EncytlopMie, uhicli till then (7th vol.) had been chiefly a 
translation from Ephtaim Chambers’ English Encyclopcedia. D. 
M role the Prospectus and the Sydime des Connaisances JJiehiaincs, 
and took charge of the depaitment of histoiy of ancient philosophy. 
He steadily exdudeil all Jesuit and J anseiiist contributors Irom 
the theological department; and aficr the withdrawal of D’Alem¬ 
bert, confronted alone the stoim of opi.iosition which the Ency- 
clopldie excited from the conit, the Church, the theatre, the 
Sorboiine, an<l the law. He liad as friends only Madame de 
Pompadour, M. de Clioiseiil, and M. de Malesheibos ;^but he 
refused Voltaire’s advice to fly to Russia, aud couiinued, for 
thiity years to work with the courage of his convictions. He 
wiotc the attieles on the mechanical arts; but in his editorship 
and his oecasiontii coin])ositim)s lie displayed the most wonderful 
range of infoimation aud facility of com position. D, wa-s fre¬ 
quently the dupe of his own good nature, so that he must have 
died in poverty had the Empress Catherine not pensioned him. 
Louis XV. declined to help D.’s candidature for the Academy, 
saying, ‘He h.as too many enemies. ’ In 1773 he visited his bene- 
faciress at St Petcrsbuig. His chief later works are Jacques It 
Fataliste, /.a Peligicuse, and Essai stir Ics Rlignes de Claude rf de 
Mron. He dieii 30lh Jiily 1784, from a slight stroke of apoplexy. 
D. had frequently suflered fiom over-eating. Befoie hisaeath lie 
had just eaten an apricot, and asked his wife, ‘ How the deuce 
that could hurt him ?’ In spite of the calumnies of Lifllaipe and 
the mistakes of Naigeon, D. appeals to have been occasionally 
visited by religious feeling. See his at tide PROVIDENCE in the 
EnclpclopMie. D. was one of the most industrious and enlhn- 
sinslic writers of the i.Sth c., and disseminated his opinions with 
ra’re courage and unfl-agging toil. His works are pregnant, fresh, 
and vigorous, but he produced no literary masterpiece, his best 
work being probably his dialogue lx A’eveu de Rameau, a brilliant 
realistic satire, which Goethe translated. His style is rambling, 
opaque, and declamatory, for which he has been called the most 
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German of French auihors. His richness of thought and expres¬ 
sion were better seen in conversation than in wiiling: Mar- 
inontel says that to know D. from his wiitings onl/j is not to 
know him at all. Tliere is a complete edition of D.'s works in 
15 voK (Par. 179S), and another in 20 vols. (Par. 1875-77). 
See Moricy’s JJidfiot (lyrnd. XS75), Bcrsol’s article on D. in ids 
Etudis iur le />ix~h)iiliime SitVie, Carlyle's Mtscdlanies, and 
Morley’s Diderot ami the J-.ncyclo/ieJists (187S). 

Di'do, or Elis'sa, daughter of Agenor or Belus, King of Tyre, 
mai ried licr uncle Sichreus (by some called Actrbas), priest of 
Hercules. Sichoeus having been murdered by I’ygnialion, the 
son and successor of Ildus, who desired to obtain Ins immense 
treasures, the disconsolate 1)., taking with her her husband’s 
wealth.^piled with some Tyrians, touched at Cypius, where she 
secured wives for Iicr followcr.s, and at last safely landed on the 
African coast. Here she purchased from King Jarbas as much 
land as could be enclosed by a bull’s hide—no small extent of 
territory, inasmuch as she cut the hide into the nairowest thongs 
possible—and on the site built Ilyrsa (Itull’s Hide). .Stuingeri 
flocked to the new colonv, which eveiy day acquired greater 
commeicial importance. 1 ). then, uitli the consent of the Lib¬ 
yans, built Carth.ige, uhich rapidlygrew in power and prosiicrity. 
Then King Jatbas. smitten with the chaims of the 'I’yri.an prin¬ 
cess, asked her in raairiagc, and tliieatciicd her with war in the 
event of refusai. 1 >. asked and oblamcd throe months to con¬ 
sider the proposal ; but before the expiiy of the lime she erected 
a funeral pile, and, sword in liaud, olTcu-d herself a willing sac- 
lifice to the manes of Sich.eus. After her death she ssas wor¬ 
shipped as a divinity. Ancient wiiters aic not agiecd as to the 
date of the founding of Carthage, but it probably took jilace fiom 
forty to one hundred years before the building of Uonie. 
The anachronism committed by Vitgil in the Jitisode of Aineas 
andD. —one of the most charming creations ot antiquity—has 
been frequently rcmaikcd by ancient and modern writers. 

Dido, the name of a beautiful genus of Le/ddoplera or TJiitter- 
flies, belonging to the faniilv Ay»i/>/ialidir of that order, and found 
in lira/il and Guiana. The wings are blackisli-browii above, 
with inatkings of p.ale-grcen, uliiLt the under surface is choco- 
late-colouied, with green [latches bordered with silvery white. 
The caieipillars aie green, with red and white stiipes. 'I'he 
wings in the D. (Cethosta D.) have a st'ctch of 4 or 5 inches. 

* Di'dot, the name of a famous French family of publishers, 
printers, and paiieimakers.—I. Eranpois D., born at Pans 
in 1689, founded (d I’ensei^ne de la Bible d'Or, Kite Bavlc) the 
celebrated firm in Ids native city, and issued, among other works, 
Aiibe Prevost’s I’oyages in 20 vols. He died November 2, 
1757.—2. I'ran9ois AmbroiBO D., son of Francois, was 
born 1730, and carried typogra|)hy to greater perfection than 
had been previously known in France. His editions include 
IjOngus (2 vols. 1778), TassO (2 vols. 1784-86), and Bitaube’s 
tnaii.-lation of IToiiier 112 vols. 1787-88). He died July 10,1804. 
—3. Pierre Pranyoia D. tborn 1732, died 179S), was brother 
of tlje i?rmer, to whose success liegieatly contributed by improve¬ 
ments in the manufacture of paper.—4. Pierre D., eldest son 
of Francois Ambroise D., born 17O0, is principally remem¬ 
bered for his .splendid folio cdition.s of Virgil (1798), Horace 
(1799), and Kaciiie (3 vols. 1801-5), Henon’.s Voyage dans la 
Basse et la //ante Egypte (2 vols. 1802), and also for Boileau’s 
(Enures vols. 1815), all characterised by faultless orthography 
and printing. IIedicdDccember3l, 1S53.— 5 * His brother, Pir- 
min D. (Ixim 1764), is well known in connection with the process 
of stereotyping, which he applied extensively. By this means he 
vastly reduced the price of book.s, selling his Virgil, a gem of 
printing, for sevenpcncc. It enabled him also to issue an 
immense number of Fiench, Italian, and English classics. He 
ilicd April 24, 1S36.—6. Henri I), (bom 1765, died 1852), 
son of Pievre Francois, had a strong mechanical taste, and ac¬ 
quired some reputation as an engraver. The ‘microscopic’ 
letters fouiule.l l>y him arc miiacles of clearness and delicacy.— 
7. D. Saint JAger, brother of the preceding, manager of the 
papei facloiy of Essoiinc, invented the machine for making the 
paper called Sans Bin. The business long carried on under the 
name of Firmin Hidot Freres is now Firmiii Didot Frfcrea, 
I'ils, & Cie. From the enormous catalogue of their publications 
we may enumerate the Bibliothlqne /•ranfoise. Collection des 
Classiqnes l'r,ui(ais, Bibliothlqne des AuteUrs Grees, the new 



edition of Thesaurus Gneeee Lingua, and the NouoelU Bio- 
graphie Ginfrale. See >Verdet’s Etudes Bibliographiques sur la 
Fatnille des D, (Par. 1S64). 

Didym'ium. This metal accompanies Lanthanum and 
Cerium (q. v.) in all their compounds found in nature, and 
derives its name from the circumstance (didumos, Gr. ‘twins’). 
]>. was discovered in 1841 by Mosander. Its symbol is Di, and 
its atomic weight 48. Neither D. nor its salts have any practical 
importance. 

Die', St, a town in the department of the Vosges, France, 
on the Meuiflie, 25 miles E.N.K. of Kpinal. It is a bishop’s 
see, and has a cathedral and fine chuicli. There arc manu¬ 
factures of cotton, and a trade in corn, cattle, flax, leather, iron¬ 
mongery, &c. In the neighbourhood are iron and copper mines, 
papcrmills, and dyeworks. Pop. (1872) 9454. 

Dieff'enbach, Johann Friedrich, a celebrated German 
suigcon, was born, Febiiiaiy i, 1794, at Kdiiigsherg, became 
Professor of Clinical Surgery at Bcilin in 1S32, and died Novem¬ 
ber n, 1847. ITis chief woiks are Chintrg. Erfahrungen (4 vols. 
1829-34), Durchsehneidnng der Sehnen und Aluskeln (1841), and 
/de Operatii'e Chirurgie (z vols. 1844-49), the last unquestionably 
placing him among the first surgeons of the world. 

Die'go, San, a town of California, at the southern extremity 
of the state. It has one of the best harbours on the Pacific const, 

6 miles long, with a depth of 0 or 7 fathoms close to the shore. 
The town is divided into the old or Spaiiish,and the new or Ameri¬ 
can. There is a trade in hides, tallow, fish, and salt; and gold, 
copper, quicksilver, and coal are said to be found. Pop. (1870) 
230a 

Dielec'tric, the name given by T'araday to the medium which 
sepamtes two conductors of electiicity, and through which Induc¬ 
tion (q. V.) acts. F'araday discovered that the charge induced 
upon a conductor, placed at a given distance fiom a charged con¬ 
ductor, varied with the D. employed, being dependent upon what 
he termed the specific inductive capacity of the D. He was thus 
kd to the conception of the theory of action thiough a medium. 
Specific inductive capacity is the induction across any surface 
due to unit normal charge, and is therefore unity for ait, since 
in this case tlic induction is equal to the charge. A complete 
discussion of the theory of the D. and of .action through a medium 
will be found in Clerk Maxwell's Electricity and Magnetism 
(2 vols.. Clarendon Press, Oxf. 1S73). 

Dielyt'ra. See Dice.ntka. 

Diep'enbeck, Abraham 'Van, a Dutch painter, born at 
Ilcrtogenbosch (Bois-lc-Duc) in 1607, became famous as the 
first painter on glass of his time, but abandoning gla.ss-pninting, 
eiitcied the school of Rubens at Antw'erp, devoting himself to 
study under that master. After a tour in Italy lie returned 
to Antwerp, and re-entered the .studio of Rubens in the capacity 
of assistant in 1641. Itis versatility was great, and, besides 
such pictures as his ‘ Crucifixion ’ (at Coblentz), his ‘ Eliza¬ 
beth and Clelia’ (Berlin), &c., he showed excellent taste and 
great facility in painting on tapestry and p.mmlling, and in de- 
signing title-pages and other decorative work. Ills ‘Temple 
of the Muses,’ a .series of fifty-nine designs from Ovid’s Meta¬ 
morphosis, and a woi k of great genius, was reproduced in copper, 
plate by the best engravers of the time. His colouring and . 
composition were excellent, his ingenuity exkausllcss, but his 
work was always hurried and wanting in finish, Maiw examples 
of his glass-paintings are preserved at Antwerp. In 1641 he 
was clecteil Director of the Academy at Antwerp, where he died 
in 1675. Decamps, Vies des Beintres //eillandais. 

Dieppe' (Old Norse, Duipa, ‘the deep water’), a seaport 
and watering-place of France, department of Seine-Infdricure, 
at the mouth of the Arques, here divided into two streams, 45 
miles N. of Rouen by railway. It is a fortified town of the 
fourth rank, the seat of a tiibnnal of the first instance, and of a 
communal college; has a Gothic church, St Jacques, dating 
fiom the end of the 13th c., the beautiful church of St Remy, 
a castle of the 15th c., two hospitals, an exchange, and a 
theatre. 'Ibere are elegant bathing itablissements, and several 
public squares, numerous fountains, fine c^uays, and promenades. 
The harbour consists of three basins, admits vessels of 1200 tons, 
and annually receives some 4000 vessels of 500,000 toqs. There 
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is a regular steam service with Newhaven, and great num< 
bers of Englishmen pass through D. on their route for Rouen 
and Paris. The exports are cottons, silks, woollens, fruits, &c., 
and the imports iron, steel, coal, and timber. D. has manufac¬ 
tures of lace, articles of ivory and bone, as also shipbuilding 
yards, sugar-refineries, distilleries, and sawmills. Its leading 
industry is, perhaps, in herring and cod fisheries, and in the 
management of the enormous beds of oysters in the vicinity. 
Pop, (1872) 20,160. To the W. of D. lies the suburb of Pollet, 
remarkable for the entire contrast its inhabitants present to those 
of Upper Normandy in speech, diess, and manners, on which 
account they have been taken for the descendants of the Saxons 
who settled here in the times of the Merwings. D. is first 
knovm historically in 1196, and subsequently became a flourish¬ 
ing French port. It rose to the height of its prosperity under 
Francois I. The ships which carried the first French colonists to 
Canada sailed hence. But the fortunes of D. sank with the revo¬ 
cation of the Edict of Nantes (1685), and the town was all but 
destroyed by the English and Dutch forces, July 17, 1694. It 
was rebuilt by royal command on the Peace of Ryswijk, and 
again bombarded by the English, 14th September 1803. The 
Geimans, under MantcuflcI, seized D. 9th December 1870. 

Die-Sinking, the art of producing a design, usually in¬ 
cised, on a block of steel, called a die, whicb forms a matrix for 
the reproduction of a number of identical dies, used in striking 
medals,_ &c. The art is best displayed in the making of medals 
and coins. A piece of fine-grained steel is fashioned into a 
rough die-block, and is strengthened by a ring of iron to prevent 
its cracking. The rough die-block having been softened by 
annealing, and a smooth sin face formed on it on the latlie, Uie 
die-sinker sketclies and engraves in outline bis design upon it. 
After delicate manipulation with differently shaped tools or 
gravers of many sizes, he produces a finished ‘matrix.’ While 
the die is being engraved, technically called ‘roughed,’ the die- 
sinker takes frequent casts in clay or type-metal to test the 
correctness and progress of the woik, A number of duplicate 
dies are prepared, as injury might result to the oiiginal from 
continual use in the press. The first step in the multiplica¬ 
tion of dies is to harden the matrix by protecting the design 
with a charcoal paste, heating the steel to a bright cherry-red, 
and then exposing it to a falling stream of water. It is next 
cleaned, tempered by being raised to a certain temperature, 
and slowly cooled in oil or water, and ‘lapped,’ or polished. 
A piece of steel of the same quality as the die is now turned on 
the lathe to the form of a truncated cone, made quite smooth, 
and carefully annealed. The matiix being placed beneath a 
powerful press, the narrow end of the annealed piece of steel or 
' punch ’ is placed upon it, and by a succession of light blows 
Is sunk into the matrix till tlie design appears in perfect relief 
upon the punch. The blows requite to be slight, as the punch 
is apt to crack, and softens after each blow. From the punch, 
which is strengthened with an iron collar and hardened, a series 
of impressions arc obtained on soft steel, and from these, subse¬ 
quently hardened, the medtils or coins are struck by means of a 
press. All metals except tin have to be annealed after each 
blow in the press to prevent cracking. Dies for stamping note- 
paper, &c., and for fine kinds of metal ornaments, are prepared 
by the die-sinker. For inferior stamped metal ornaments the dies 
are chiefly cast, and afterwards louclicd up with a graver, 

Di'es Xncep'tas pro Oomple'to Habe'tur, a legal maxim 
signifying that a day begun is a day ended. See Computation 
OF Time. 

Di'es I'rsB, the name given (from the opening words) to the 
gieat Latin hymn on the judgment-day—the crowning effort of 
mediaeval piety in song. The modern world has nothing com¬ 
parable to It in awe-stricken devotion and hallowed fear. The 
nymn has been ascribed to the General of the Minorite Order, 
MatthHus Aquasparta (died 1302), to Cardinal Frangipani (died 
1294), to Mmabranca, Bishop of Ostia (1274), to Bonaventura 
(q. V.), to St Bernard (i^. v.), and even to Gregory the Great 
(q. T.). But Luke Wadding, the learned historian of the Fran¬ 
ciscan Order {AnnaUs Minor., Lugd. 162$), assigns the author, 
ship to Thomas of Celano, a native of the Abruzzi, and pupil and 
friend of St Francis of Assisi. Thomas died about the middle of 
the 13th c., and his name is first mentioned in connection with 
the poem about the end of the 14th c. There are three different 
126' 


texts of the D. I.—(i) That of the Roman Missal, which is the 
one best known; (2) the Mantuan ; (3) that given to the Cathe¬ 
dral of Zurich (about 1475) by Felix Maileolus (Ger. Hammer. 
lein), Provost of Soloihurn and Chorherm. The relate value 
of these texts is still the subject of critical discussion. The hymn 
itself first became part of the liturgy of the Church in the latter 
half of the 14th c. It has been repeatedly translated into Ger¬ 
man, English, and other tongues. Lisco, in his monographs on 
I the D. I. and the Slabat Mater (Berl. 1840-43), enumerates sixty 
I versions of tlie former, of which August Wilhelm von Schlegel’s 
is probably the best. Crashaw, Macaulay, and Lord Lindsay 
are among those who have tried to render it into English. 

Di’esis, in music, a small interval (vibr. fractmn, ^ Jf) occun ing ; 
under the same circumstances as Diaschisma (^. v.). 

Dieat, a strongly fortified town in the province of S. Brabant, \ 
Belgium, 32 miles E.N. E. of Brussels, with manufactures of 1 
hosier, beer, and gin. The Church of St Sulpitius is the only 
building of note. Pop. 7720. 

Die'terichs, Joachim Friedrich Christian, a great vete¬ 
rinary surgeon, was bom at Stendal, Prussia, ist March 1792, 
entered the Veterinary College of Berlin as a bursar in 1813, 
and, after examination, was named in 1817 superior veterinary 
surgeon. lie was sent to France at the expense of the Govern¬ 
ment to study stud-keeping and horse-breeiting, and pursued the 
same study further in Wurtemberg, Bavaria, Austria, and Hun¬ 
gary. On his return he occupied a chair in the Veterinary Col¬ 
lege of Berlin till 1823, was appointed to a post in the General 
Military School of Berlin in 1830, and appointed Professor in 
Ordinary in 1841. His works, which have been translated into 
various languages, are widely used in Germany. Among them 
are Handbuck der Veterinaer-Chirurgie (Berl. 1822, oth ed. 
1845); Ueber die Ilulfbesehiagkunst (Berl. 1823); Handhuh der 
Speciellen Pabholagieund Therapie fur Landiuirihe und TAierdrzie 
(Berl. 1828, 3d ed. 1851); Handbuck der Geburtshulfe (Berl. 
1845) ; Benennungen der eintelnen Rrgionen und Theile des aus- 
sern P/erdekdrpers (Berl. 1S53), &c. 

Dietetics is that department of science which treats of food. 
The question of the kind of food best suited for man may be 
treated either theoretically or practically. Theoretically, food 
may be considered as consisting of various alimentary or proxi¬ 
mate principles, each of which has specific physiological pro¬ 
perties ; or practically food may be regarded as composed of * 
these collectively, in such proportions and in such physical states 
as fit the food for the maintenance of life. It is the practical 
aspect of the question of food which forms the subject' of D. J 
As an example of a natural food, t.ake milk. It contains the j 
following alimentary principles:—Nitrogenous matter (casein j 
chiefly, with small quaiuities of other albumenoid matter), fktty j 
matter or butler, a carbo-hydrate in the form of sugar of milK j 
(lactine), and inorganic matter comprising salts and water, j 
Here we find a combination of principles pieseiU, designed in 
the economy of nature for the purpose of sustaining lif^during j 
an early period of mammalian existence. An egg is another 1 
example of a compound food or material containing all the prin- I 
ciples necessary for the development and growth of the body of j 
the chick. It has also been shown by experiment that food con- f 
taining a combination of principles is required to nourish the 
body of an animal. Thus gelatine, albumen, flbrine, and fat, 
taken separately, nourish animals for a very limited period, and 
in an incomplete manner. A truly nutritious food must contain 
a mixture of these, along with saline materials and water. In 
addition, a certain amount of sapidity or flavour is required to 
make the food palatable. 

The nature of the food required by a healthy ma|[i is also 
affected by the exigencies of the climate in which he lives, and 
by his habits of life. Exercise and exposure to cold increase 
the demand for food, while a state of inactivity odd a warm 
climate have usually the opposite effect. Again, dwellers in the 
Arcric regions consume an enormous quantity of the most 
efficient kind of heat-producing material—oleaginous matter, or 
fat,—^while the inhabitants of the tropics live chiefly on vegetable 
products containing principles, such as starch, belonging to the 
carbo-hydrate group of bodies. In a temperate clime, we find 
men living more on a mixed diet. The following table by 
Molcschott may be regarded as representing the necessara com¬ 
bination of alimentary principles for maintaining health, in a 
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person of average height and weight, in a temperate climate, and 
with a moderate amount of cither nervous or muscular work :— 


Dry Food. 

In oz. avoir. 

In grains. 

Alhuminouii matter. 

Fatty matter. 

Carbo-hydrates, such as starch, sugar, &c. 
Salts. 

4587 

a’964 
14350 
I'osS 

2006 

1296 

6234 

462 

33-859 

9998 


Water from Jo to So ounces. The 23 ounces of -water-free 
matciial conespond to about 42 oz. 0/ ordinary food. For 
a healthy average-sized man, doing a moderate amount of 
work, a sufficient diet of ordinary food would consist of about 
8 oz. for breakfast, 6 oz. for luncheon, and 16 oz. for dinner—in 
all, 30 oz. 

When we examine the dietaries of persons engaged in various 
ways, we find ,a correspondence between the -work done and the 
food consumed, and here, as has been well said, there is a h.aT- 
mony between the dictates of expei ience and the suggestions of 
science. In older to asceitaiu tlic v.iluc of any dietary, the com¬ 
position of the constituent articles requires to be known. 'J'he 
following table, compiled from Dr l^ethcby’.s Cantor Lecturts on 
F.-<od (1870, ist ed. p, 6), represents tlie percentage composition 
of sever.al of tile more common articles ol diet:— 


1 - 

Water. 

Albumen. 

Starch 

Sugar. 

Fat. 

Salt-s 

Bread 

37 

8 1 

^ 47 '4 


I *6 

2*3 

Biscuit 

B 

15-6 

7,4 

1*3 

>7 

Wheat flour 

IS 

xo 8 


4 / 

a 0 

> 7 

Oatmeal . 

15 

22 6 

5^'4 

5‘4 

5 * 

30 

Rice . 

ij 

b3 

70 1 

o‘4 

0 7 

0 5 

Pe.is 


2 ^ 0 

55 4 

2’0 

2 ’I 

a 5 

Potatoes . . 

rs 

a '2 

i 8’8 

3*2 

0*2 

I 0 

Arrowroot 

iH 

... 

82 0 

... 

... 

’J'uriiips . 

<Jt 

Z’2 

5’I 

2*1 

... 

0'6 

CAbbajie . 

0 * 

a‘o 

5 « 

3 0 

o’5 

o'7 

New milk 

H6 

4 > 


5 

3*9 

08 

Cream • » 

C6 

27 


3-8 

26 7 

I 8 

Chcche 

3<) 8 

33 5 



24 

5*4 

Lean beef 

72 

>0 3 


■ •a 

3 6 

5-1 

Fat beef , 

5* 

14-8 

••4 

... 

20 R 

4 4 

Mutton 

72 


... 


4*9 

48 

Veal, • . 


26 's 

... 

. ••• 

t3-8 

4*7 

Fat pork . 

32 

98 

a.. 

• •t 

48 9 

3*3 

Ir.pe . a 

68 

»3’2 

... 

... 

If) 4 

a *4 

Poultry . 

74 

21 *0 


... 

, 8 

j ‘2 

White fish 

78 

i8’i 


••• 

2*9 

j *0 

Salmon • • 

77 

i 6 *i 

... 

... 

5 5 

1*4 

I'gg. 

74 

i 4 ’o 



JO'S t 

1*5 

Bmter • 

15 

... 



83 ol 

2'0 

Beer and portei 


o’x 


8 7 

0‘2 


The following table shows the relation between the amount in 
ounces of dry food and the habits of life of the individual:— 


• 

Nitrogenous 

Fat. 

Carbo* 

Mineral j 


matter. 

hydrates. 

matter. | 

B.ire sub<ii$tenco—diet as in 

02. 

ox. 

oz. 

oz. 1 

pri'tons, ho^pitalSf &c. 

in full health, with mo* 

a '33 

0-84 

11*69 


derate exercise . 

Active labourers, such as sol* 

4-315 

1*397 

i8'96o 

0*714 

dteis during war . . 

H.'»rd*workjng labourers, such 

5 - 4 t 

9*41 

1793 

0 68 

Hh navvies .... 

5'<4 

3-34 

ao'41 

0*72 


As regards the effect of animal and vegetable food on the 
system, the following statements may be made;—(l) Animalfood 
increases \lic amount of fibrin in the blood, renders the blood 
richer in red corpuscles, and produces firmness of muscle with 
an absence of superfluous fat. (2) Vegetable food increases the 
deposition of fat, is less stimulating than animal food, and ap¬ 
peases hunger for only a short time; otherwise its nutritious 
value, if capable of being di;iptated, is quite as great 

Diet of infants ,—The proper food for an infant 5 s the milk 
of the mother. Failing this, the nearest approach to the best 
food is the milk of another woman. A wet-nurse should be free 
from constitutional taint, and in a healthy Condition. Her milk 
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should be sufficient in quantity and good in quality, and she 
should have borne a child about the same time as the mother of 
(he infant given into her charge. But if no wet-nurse can be 
got, the next best ^bstitute for the mother’s milk is the milk 
of the cow. This milk, as.seen in the following table, is the 
nearest approach to what is wanted, and it is easily pro¬ 
curable :— 


Nitrogenous matter 
Butter . . • 
Sugar and salts 

Water • . . 

Milk of 

Woman. 

Cow. 

Goat. 

Ass. 

3'35 

3 * 77 * 

89*54 

4*55 

3*70 

5*35 

86*40 

4*50 

4-10 

5‘80 
85*60 

1*70 

1*40 

6*40 

9050 

100*00 

100’OO 

100*00 j 100*00 


* Understated. 


To render cow’s milk suitable for the infant. It is usually diluted 
with svatcr and sweetened witli sugar. Farinaceous food, con¬ 
sisting of bread, biscuit-powder, flour, rusks, &c., are not really 
suitable for infant life, although much used, l.iebig’s food, de¬ 
rived fiom mah-flimr, wheal-flour, cow’s milk, bicarbon.ate of 
potash and water, is more suitable. As legards piactic.al dietetics 
and the food for invalids .suffering from various disease.s, see Dr, 
Pavy’s 1 rratise on Food avd Fktelics (2d cd. I.oiid. 1875), 

Die'trich of Bern, one of the ch.aracters in the old German 
epic the Nicbeltmgen Lied (q. v.), and a favoiiiite hero in German 
legend and song. In the K'iebeiitiiqai J.icd he is one of Etzcl’s 
(Attila's) cliief vassals, and revenges the death of Siegfried by 
biinging Gunther, the Burgundian king, and Ilagcn, Siegfried’s 
murderer, captive to Queen Chriemhiit. D. is only of .secon¬ 
dary importance in the Ntebelnngen Lied, but is the central figure 
in a great cycle of Gothic tales. In the IJeldenbueh, or liook 
of Heroes, written by Wolfram von Escheiibach and Heinrich 
von Ofteidingeii, D. is represented as .seeking adventures in a 
fairyland in the Tyrol, and as riding to Chriemliilt’s rose-garden, 
and forcing the almost invulnerable Siegfried to hide beneath 
Chriemhilt’s veil. Ollier .sagas tell how I), was head of a band 
of heroes, and was crowned Emperor of Rome. In the com¬ 
paratively late tale of t). and Sigenot, D. is shut up in a tower, 
and, like Kagnor Lodbrog, is attacked by snakes, but escapes. 
The story of D. and Ecke greatly resembles the Volsunga saga, 
and, according to some, can be connected with the Iliad. It 

f iaints D. as the bravest of all warriors, and as beloved by the 
leauliful Queen Seburk, whose pleading for D.’s life, according 
to Mr Cox ^.Mythology of the Aryan Nations, i. 305), symbolises 
the Dawn pleading for the life of the Sun. D. likewise appears 
in German legend as a gho.stly midnight hunter, answering to 
King Hugh in Franee and Herne the Hunter in En^^land. This 
heroic and mythical D., or Thiderick, is identified wi'h the great 
O.strogothic conqueror Theodoric of Verona (q, v.). See Lud¬ 
low’s Popular Epics of the Middle Ages, 

Di’eta of Compear'ance, in the law of Scotland, are the days 
on which a party to a civil or criminal process is cited to appear 
in court. In criminal cases, the indictment, or Criminal Letters 
(q. V.), must be called on the precise day for which the accused 
is cited. Sec Summons, Inoictment, Induciae Legaibs. 

Diez, Friedrich Christian, an illustrious Romance scholar, 
was born at Giessen, March 15, 1794. After serving as a volun¬ 
teer against Napoleon in 1813, and living as a private tutor at 
Utrecht, he went to Bonn in 1822, where he was (^pointed Pro¬ 
fessor of Modern Literature in 1830, He died 2d June 1876. By 
his two great woiks, Grammatik der Eomanischen Spraeken 
(Bonn, 3 vols, 1836-42, 3d cd. l%’}(>),seaA Etymologisehes WSritr,. 
buck der Roman Sprachen (Bonn, 1853, 2d ed. 2 vols. 1861-62, 
4th ed. 1878), which have been tmnslated into English,and French. 
D. founded tlie philology of the Romance languages. Among hit 
other works are Die Poesie der Troubadours (1826), and U^erdie 
e/ste Portug, Kunst und Ilofpoesie (1863). A ' D. Memorial,’ in 
the shape of scholarships for the studies to which his life was de¬ 
voted, was established in 1878. 

DifTerenceB, in heraldry, devices to Indicate feudal alliance 
and dependency, but not blood-relationship. Another view it 
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(hat D. are awd by the brothers and other descendants of a 
faniily after the death of their father, while maiks of Cadency 
(q. V.) are employed during his lifetime. D. axe effected in 
ways innumerable, by modifications of tincture and of all the 
charges—ordinaries, sub-ordinaries, and miscellaneous. Women 
cannot bear D. 

Diffierences, Calculus of Finite, a branch of pure algebra, 
of the greatest importance in the discussion of series and ques¬ 
tions of annuities, &c. The law which the successive terms of 
many series, at first sight very irregular, follow, is made quite 
evident by taking what are known as successive differences. The 
following numbers give an example of this— 

Series, i8 27 40 58 82 113 152 

First differences, 9 13 18 24 31 39 

Second differences, 4 5 6 7 8 

Third differences, l l I I 

The law is evident in the row of second D., while the fourth 
obviously vanish. It is apparent, then, that given any term and 
tlie corresponding differences, the other terms can be calculated. 
1 he two fundamental formula; are— 


je -l- H 


-- ti I « A «, 


. « (« - t) .. 
+ ■ ,.2~ 


and 


A w. 


. n (n - i) . 

*j:+ « - « + • 7-^ ".r + « - a 




where ^ Src., are the (a; -i- «)lli, xih. Sic., term of the 

series Ui + Wj + r/s -b . . . , and where Am_j. = 

A“«^ = ^ - A«^,&c. Fortheproofandappli- 

cation of these, the reader is referred to De Morgan’s Differen¬ 
tial and Integral Calculus, and to Koole's Treatise oh the C, 
ofF. D. 


Differen'tial, in music, is a third note produced when any 
two tones are sounded simultaneously. Its pitch is that corre¬ 
sponding to the difference bet'oeen the number of vibrations of the 
two primal ies. I'lie D. has an important effect on the conson¬ 
ance of certain intervals. See Conson^nck. 


Differeatial Calculus. .See Calculus, 


Differential Hqua'tions are e<|uations in which differential 
coefficients of the variable quantities enter. They are divided 
into two classes, ordinary and partial —the former having only 
one independent variable, the latter more than one. D. E. are 
also distinguished by their order and degree —the order being that 
of the highest differential coefficient present, and the degree cor¬ 
responding to the highestjpower to which any differential coeffi¬ 
cient is raised. Thus a ^ + a: = i is of the thiid 

order and second degree. If X, X-^, A"*, &c., be functions only 
of X, the equation 


+ X,(y = X 


+ Xi + X, + . 

dx" dx^'^ dse“'‘ 

is called a linear equation of the «th order, the dependent vari¬ 
able y and its derivatives being all of the first degree. Such 
equations ore of great importance, being of very frequent occur¬ 
rence in physical problems. The standud treatise on the sub¬ 
ject is Boole’s D. E. ; while the chapter in De Morgan’s Calculus 
18 very complete and well worthy of study. 


Differential Thermometer. See Thekmombtkr. 


DifQrao'tlon, or according to Newton Inflexion, is an optical 
phenomenon which takes place when a ray of light passes ver^ 
close to an opaque body. It yva.s first observed by Grimaldi, 
and much studied by Newton, who supposed it to be due to 
a kind of molecular force subsisting between the ojiaque body 
and the light corpuscles. Let a narrow lieam of sunlight, enter¬ 
ing a darkened room, fall upon a plate which is perforated by 
an exceedingly small hole or slit If the light tiansmitted 
through this minute aperture be received upon a white wall or 
sheet, the small Hght-spot will be surrounded by several concen¬ 
tric rings of coloured light with intermediate rings of darkness. 
The experiment may be varied - so as to present most startling 
and beautiful phenomena, all of which, however, can be explained 


upon the undulatoiy theory of light with a simplicity almost 
inconceivable. D. is, in fact, a case of Interference (q. v.). If 
a small opaque disc be interposed in a beam of sunlight, the 
shadow cast is found to have a small bright spot in the centre. 
This is another case of D.; and a general idea of the manner in 
which it is explained may be got from a consideration of the 
effect an obstacle has upon a wave travelling along the surface 
of a sheet of water. Where the crests of the two halves so formed 
meet, a larger wave will be produced, but where crest meets 
liollow, there will be no wave apparent; and darkness is the 
absence of that undulatory motion which constitutes light. The 
complete explanation requires the aid of higher .mathematics, for 
wliich we refer to Fresnel's memoir before the Academy of 
.Sciences Sur la O. de la lunnlre (1826). |k D.-grating is a 
transparent surface ruled with numerous, lines, so close that they 
cannot be singly observed. By means of such an apparatus a 
series of most perfect spectra is obtained when a beam of sun¬ 
light, tiansmitted through it, is received upon a screen. ITiese 
spectra are free from the ol>jcction which holds for prismatic 
spectra, that the violet portion is too much extended. Further, 
it is easily demonstrable, upon the principles of interference, that 
the distance of any portion of the spectrum from that point on 
the .screen wliich is in the same line with the suniream and the 
centre of the grating, is proportional to the w.ave-lengtli of the 
light at that part of the spectium. This greatly increases the 
value of such gratings, which are, however, exceedingly scarce. 

Diffu'sion, tlie gradual intermingling of two liquids or gases. 

If over a strong and coloured saline solution, such as sulphate 
of copper, or bichromate of potash, water be poured gently so 
as not to disturb the solution, the process of D, will become 
very apparent. For measuring the rate of D., however, this 
method is not sufficiently exact. Kir William Thomson employs 
a number of glass beads, whose specific gravities are different, 
hut all intermediate between those of the two liquids. As D. goes 
on the beads gradually separate, and indicate by their positions 
the specific gravity at any depth of the solution. Another method 
adopted liy the same physii ist is to measure the rcfi active indices 
of the various layers of the diffusing liquids. 'I'here arc many 
pairs of liquids, such as water and oil, which do not mi.v, and 
therefore do not diffuse, and there are others in which the D. is 
only partial, the final result being the lighter liquid mixed with a 
small proportion of the heavier floating upon, and distinctly • 
marked off from, the heavier liqnid, mixed with a small propor¬ 
tion of the lighter. This is the case with ctlier and water, 

F.very gas is capable of D. into every other gas—a fact #rst re¬ 
marked liy Priestley. Graham, who investigated the phenomenon 
thorouglily, has shown that the rate at which the L). of any 
substance goes on is pioportional to the rate of variation of the 
strength of that substance in the fluid as we pass along in the 
direction of the 1>.; exactly the law which holds for conduction 
of heat and eleclrieily. He also deduced from his experiments 
that the rates of D. of two gases are inversely proportional 
to the square root.s of their densities—the lightest diffusing most 
rapidly. If a porous solid be intercepted between the two gases, 
D. takes place, according to Gmham, in the same way that it 
would hiive done if there had been no septum pre.sent; Bunsen, 
however, regards the phenomenon as dependent upon capillarity, 
and doubts the truth of Graham’s law of densities. Iffiereis 
another class of cases, difiering from the last in the fact tliat the 
diaphragm is not in the ordinary sen.se porous. Thus, if a soap- 
bubble DC blown with caibonic acid gas, the gas is continually 
passing through—being absorbed on the interior surface, passed 
in a state of solution through the film, and given off at the exte¬ 
rior surface. Hydrogen and other gases behave similarly with 
re.spect to caoutchouc; but their rales of passage have no con¬ 
nection with tliose of ordinary D., being rather a chemical than 
a mechanical action. ^ 

Graham di.stiiignished what he called colloid and crystalloid 
substances; the former being capable of uniting temporarily and 
loosely in various proportions with other substances, the latter 
.alw.-.ys combining in definite proportions. Glue is a rattiWbody, 
(oiTning a jelly with various proportions of water; salts are erys^ 
talloid. They are easily aistingujphed by the difficulty with 
which all colloid bodies diffuse through a porous solid, crystal- 
luids diffusing with ease. If a colloid su^tance be combined 
with some liquid or crystalloid solution in different proportions 
throughout its mass, B. takes place through the colloid b^y till 
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the structure Is homogeneous—an Interesting analogy to the 
tendency which an une<j|ually heated body has to come to a uni- 
foim temperature. It js on this theory that Graham explains 
the passage of hydrogen through iron and palladium at a high 
temperature, the metals acting, with respect to the ga^ as colloid 
substances. Sec Graham’s Memoirt in the Philosophical Trans¬ 
actions prior to 1851, Graham’s Chemistry, Bunsen’s Gasometry, 
tran.slatcd by Kuscoe, and Clerk Maxwell’s Theory of Pleat, 

Sigamma, a letter once occupying the sixth place in the 
Greek alphabet, which gradually fell into entire disuse. It was 
called D., i.e., double gamma, from its resemblance to two 
gammas placed one on the other, ^ f. The D. exi.sled in the 
time of Ilomer, but is not found written in any extant copy. In 
pronunciation it answered to the Eiighsh v. The manner of its 
disappearance may be illustrated by a comparison of the Greek 
'aioH, oinos, with the Latin tiz'iim, vittum. 

DigTjjr, a seaport in the Dominion of Canada, province of 
Nova Scotia, on the Bay of Fundy. It has an active industry in 
the curing of pilchards, which are prized on account of their 
flavour, and are known as Dibbles in the fish trade. There are 
also valuable herring and ni.ackerel fisheries, and some ship¬ 
building and lumbering. Pop. (1871) 1300. 

Sigby, Sir Kenelme, the son of Sir Everard D., one of 
the men who suffered for participation in the Gunpowder Plot, 
was bom ilth July 1603, at Gothorat, in Buckinghamshire, lie 
distinguished himself at Oxford, and after two years' travel on 
the Continent, was knighted by James I. Chatles I. appointed 
him to numerous offices, and m 1628 he sailed with a squadion 
to the Levant, where he defeated the Venetians. He also fought 
with the Algerines. Originally a Pioie.stanl, T. became, in 1636, 
a Roman Catholic. When the civil war commenced he was 
imprisoned as a Royalist, but was leleased in 1643. For a long 
time he resided and studied in France, returning to London in 
IbbI, and dying theie, Ilth June 1665. D., who was a learned man, 
and an adheient of what is known as ‘the corpuscular philo¬ 
sophy,’ is the author of numerous wuiks, including A Treatise of 
the Nature of Bodies, an iiiteipretation of I'/u Twenty-second 
Stanza in the Second Booh of Spenser s Faerie Queene, and 7wo 
'J 'reatises on the Nature of Bodies and of Alan's Soule. His pri¬ 
vate memoirs were ])ublishcd in 1S27. 

Di'gest, the name given to the Pandects of the civil or Roman 
law, as containing Legalia prtecepta excellenter digesta. See Code. 

Diges'ter, Papin’s, a strong metallic vessel, tightly fitted 
with a lid, and provided witli a safety valve. It is used for sub¬ 
jecting bodies to a higher temperature than could be obtained 
by merely boiling water in Uie usual way ; for the steam, being 
unable to escape, increases the pre.ssure upon the water, the 
boiling-point of which is consequently raised. 

Diges'tion. This is a term given to the processes by which 
the food is changed into a condition suitable for being absorbed 
into the blood-vessels or by the lacteals. During the course of 
D. ihp food is changed physically and chemically; it passes 
through various organs, and it is acted on by various juices. In 
the mouth the food is divided and comminuted by the teeth. It is 
mixed, at the same time, with the various fluids which compose 
the saliv.a, Having been reduced to a pulpy mass, it is, by the 
action of the tongue, jmssed backwards into the pharynx, and 
by the successive contractions of the muscles of the pharynx it 
is propelled into the oesophagus. This tube leads from the 
))harynx into the stomach, which is a receptacle for the food, and 
the cavity in which the chief digestive processes occur. In the 
stomach the food is subjected to three actions :—(l) To a triturat¬ 
ing movement, effected by the contractions of the muscular walls 
of the stomacli, by which it is thoroughly mixed with the juice 
Secreted by glands in the lining membrane of that organ, called 
the gastric juite; (2) to the chemical action of the gastric juice} 
and (3) td the influence of a temperature of about 100° F. Tlie 
food is thus further reduced into a pultaceous or gruel-like mass 
called chyme, and as it is partly liquified, portions successively 
pass into the small intestine (see Stomach), while the larger 
masses are left behind in the stomach to be further acted upon. 
In the small intestine (see^N TESTINK), which is about 15 to 
20 leet in length, the chyme is mixed, as it is slowly propelled 
along the bowel, with—(i) The intestinal juice; (2) the bile; 
and (3) the pancreatic juice. By these juices certain of the con¬ 
stituents of the food are further acted up 4 n, and the alimentary 
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matters, thus liquified and prepared, are gradually absorbed by 
the blood-vessels of the intestinal mucous membrane and by the 
lacteals, and become ehyie. The indigestible portion of the food 
is passed by the muscular action of the walls of the small intes¬ 
tine (see Peristaltic Action) into the large intestine, from 
which, with certain refuse or excrementitious substances, it is 
expelled by the act of Defecation (q. v.). 

The action of the various digestive fluids on the proximate 
constituents of food may here be briefly summarised, while re¬ 
ference is made, as to the structure of the various organs and os 
to the composition of the various fluids, to the following head¬ 
ings :—Mourn, Pharynx, Deglutition, CEsophacus, Sto¬ 
mach, Gastric Juice, Intestine, Liver, Saliva, and 
Pancreas. Five digestive fluids act on the food :— 

(i.) Salwa, which converts starch into sugar, and assists in 
Deglutition or Swallowing (q v.). 

(2.) Gastricpuice, which acts on the albuminous matters, con¬ 
verting them into Peptones (q. v,), or soluble modifications of 
albumen. 

(3.) Bite, which separates the refuse from the nutritious matter 
of the chyme, neutralises any excessive acidity of the chyme 
caused by the gastric juice, aids in the absorption of fat by 
covering the surface of the mucous membrane with an alkaline 
fluid, stimulates the peristaltic action of the bowels, and arrests 
putrefactive changes. See BILE, Liver. 

(4.) Pancreatic juice, which cmulsioiiises fatty matter, splits 
up certain fats into glycerine and the corresponding fatty acid, 
converts starchy matter into sugar, and conveits peptones into 
two substances called Leucine and Tyrosine (q. v.), which are 
then absorbed and taken to the liver. 

(5.) Intestinal juice, which, so far as is known, combines the 
actions of all the other juices, and acts on tlie albuminous, 
starchy, and fatty principle.s. 

The conditions favourable for good D. in the stomach are— 
(l) A temperature of about 100“ F. ; (2) constant movement of 
the walls, which brings in succession every part of the food in 
contact with the mucous membrane and gastric juice; (3) the 
removal of such portions as have been fully digested, so that 
what remains undigested may be brought more completely into 
contact with the solvent fluid ; and (4) a state of softness and 
minute division of the aliment. 

According to the celebrated experiments of Dr Beaumont 
upon St Martin, a Canadian, who, on 6th June 1822, met with 
a severe gunshot injury, the result of which was a permanent 
fistula or opening into the stomach, the rapidity of D. varies 
according as the food is more minutely divided, whereby the 
extent of surface with which the gastric fluid can come in con¬ 
tact with it is proportionally increased. Liquid substances are 
for the most part absorbed by the vessels of the stomach at 6nce, 
and any solid matters suspended in the liquid, as in soup, are 
concentrated into a thicker material before the gastric juice acts 
upon them. A full meal, consisting of animal and vegetable 
substances, may be convertetl into chyme in about an hour, and 
the stomach may be left empty in two and a half. Rice and 
tripe, in St Martin’s case, were digested in about l hour; eggs, 
'salmon, trout, vension, and apples, in ij^ hours; tapioca, barley, 
milk, liver, and white fish, in 2 hours ; turkey, lamb, and pork, 
in 2^ hours; beef, mutton, and fowls, in 3J hours; and veal 
in about 4 hours. The following circumstances no doubt also 
affect D. :—(i) The quantity of food taken—the stomach should 
be moderately filled, but not distended ; (2) the time which has 
elapsed since the last meal, which should be always long enough 
for the food of one meal to have completely left the stomach 
before more is introduced ; (3) the amount of exercise previous 
and subsequent to a meal, gentle exercise being favourcrole and 
over-exertion injurious to 1).; (4) the state of mind, tranquillity 
of temper being usually essential to quick and due D. ; (5) the 
bodily health; (6) the state of .the weather; {7) the period of 
life, D. being more active in the young than in tlie old. 

The quantity of digestive flaios secreted daily, according to 
the estimates of Bidder and Schmidt, which are pro!ably 
(with the exception of the last two) at least 25 per cent too 
high, is, in pounds avoirdupois ;—Saliva, 3'S ; bile, 3‘5 ; gastric 
juice, I4'i; pancreatic juice, 0*44; intestinal, 0*44. 

The survey of the digestive functions throughout the animal 
series leads us to contemplate very wide variations in the form 
and complexity of the assimilative appaiatus. In the 
tosoa (q. V.), or lowest animals, the bodies of which are com* 
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posed of the simple albuminous substance known as Sarcode 
or Protoplasm (q. v.)i food particles are taken into the in¬ 
terior of the body, and are there digesljed amid the protoplasmic 



'1 HI' Stomach laid Opsn Hkhind. 

<t» the oesophagus \ the cardiac dilatation ; the lesser curvature; 
the pylorus; r, tlie bilsAry duel; the gall-bladder; the pan¬ 
creatic duct. opening lu cunuuon with the cystic duct opposites A/ 
hy f, the duodenum. 

substance, lliis substance, therefore, constituting of itself a 
living being, assumes the functions of a digestive system. Even 
in these lower animals, an essential difference from plants may 
be perceived in the process of D., in that they receive their 
nutritive matters within their bodies, and digest them internally, 
whilst in plants tlic process of nutrition goes on in the external 
surfaces and outer tissues of the organisms. Some of the pro- 
toaua if.g., Cregattnie), and some more liighly organised animals 
also {f.g., tapeworms), live by simple imbibition—that is, by 
simply absorbing the fluids on which they subsist. And in such 
foims no distinct or specialised mouth, stomach, or other diges¬ 
tive apparatus exists. In none of the protozoa, except in tlie 
Infusorial (q. v.) animalcules, does a mouth exist; and in 
tlie latter no digestive system is specialised, food being digested 
by the protoplasm of wliich the body is composed. In the 
Coelenterate animals (represented by the hydrae, sea-anemones, 
zoophytes, corals, &c.), a stomach-sac may be wanting, as in 
all Hydrozoa, and food is digested simply within the general 
cavity of the body. But in tlie sea-anemones and other 
tictinozoa a distinct stomach-sac is specialised, although this 
latter structure is open inferiorly, and communicates thus with 
the body-cavity. Tentacles are also now found, by means of 
which the food is drawn towards the mouth-opening, which is 
always developed. In Aniiuloida or cchinozoal animals (such 
as sea-urchins, starfishes, sea-cucumbers, &c.), a perfect digestive 
system Is usually to be found, although, as in the tapeworms, 
already noticed, a digestive apparatus may be wanting, possibly 
in consequence of their degraded condition as internal parasites. 
In Annulosa (such as woims) the digestive .system is of tolerably 
perfect structure, and when we advance to the higher members 
of the latter sub-kingdom (such as insects, spiders, Crustacea, 
&c.), we find not only a perfect digestive apparatus, but many 
supplementary organs in addition. In insects, a crop and gizzard, 
stomach, intestine, biliaty or liver tubes are found, with a heart 
and blood-vessels for the circulation of the nutritive fluid. In 
higher Crustacea, such os lobsters, &c., the digestive structures 
become still further specialised, the liver especially becoming 
better developed. In Mollusca (such as cuttlefishes, snails, 
oysters, &c.), salivary glands, teeth-like structures for the tritura¬ 
tion of the fo^ and a large liver exist. In Vertebratn, and 
among fishes representing the lowest group of tlie cIbk!, the 
digestive system may include not only a mouth, teeth, stomach, 
end intestine, but also a liver, pancreas or sweetbread, and other 
structures. In Amphibia (q, v.) a spleen is also present, and in 
reptiles some further speciAiisatiou exists. In birds no teeth are 
developed; but a gullet, crop, gizzard, and proventriculns or 
true ftoroaw, togetber with an intestine, intestinal cseca, liver, 
pancreas, spleen, «nd other glands are found. 

It may be noted that vertebrates differ from all lower animals 


in possessing a distinctly developed lacteal or Absorbent Sys¬ 
tem, that is, a special system of vessels, the function of 
which is to receive the products of D. from the digestive 
canal and transfer them to the blood system, where they mingle 
with the current of the circulation and thus repair the' bodily 
waste. And as a rule of the most universal character through¬ 
out the entire animal series, it may also be remembered that the 
digestive system of an animal feeding upon plants or vegetable 
food is longer and of more complicated nature than that of an 
animal feeding upon flesh. The contrast between the digestive 
systems of a grain-eating and a flesh-eating bird in this respect 
is seen to be very marked ; and the contrast is equally wfU ob¬ 
served in the diflerence between the digestive -system of the 
larval frog or tadpole and that of the canuvoro^ adult frog. 

In mammalia broad variations in the form afid complexity of 
the digestive systems are noticeable. In some the system w, 
comparatively simple, whilst in others—as in some marsupials, 
but most notably in the case of the ruminants (sheep, oxen, &c.), 
or those lliat ‘ chew the cud ’—the stomach evinces a highly 
complex nature. The structure of the ruminant digestive system 
will be noted under the head of Ruminant (q. v.) and Rumina¬ 
tion (q. V.). Variations exist in the mammalian digestive organa 
chiefly in the relative length of the intestinal canal, in tlie nature 
and number of the teeth, in the development of the tongue and 
other appendages, and in the glands connected with the system. 

Dig'it (I.at. digitus, ‘the finger’), in arithmetic, the name 
given to each of the symbols, o, l, a, 3, &c., to 9; in astronomy, 
the twelfth part of thejdiameter of the sun or moon. In anatomy 
the name is applied to the fingers and toes of the Vtrtebrata, 

dgitsl'ine is llie active principle of the common foxglove 
{Digitalis purpurea). It is colourless, crystalline, and sparingly 
soluble in water; dissolves more readily in alcohol and ether, 
and is very bitter and poisonous. Considerable doubt exists as 
to its true chemical composition. It belongs, however, to the 
class of bodies called Glucosides (q. v.), for when boiled with 
dilute acids it takes up water and splits into Glucose (q. v.) and 
other pioducts. D. is a valuable medicine. 



Digitalis, a genus of plants of the natural order Sirophu. 
lariaeea. They are biennials or perennials, with erect stews and 
large showy flowers in long one-sided 
racemes. They are natives chiefly of 
Europe and the N. of Asia. D. is 
often cultivated in gardens, especially 
the yellow D. grandijlora. Only one 
species is native in Britain— D. pur¬ 
purea, the common purple foxglove. 

It grows from 2 to 4 feet liigli, with 
beautiful flowers spotted inside. It 
occurs in dry hilly places, roadsides, 
and plantations. It abounds in Western 
and Central Europe, and extends as 
far as Scandinavia. The leaves of D, 
purpurea are used in medicine. Th^ 
are collected from wild plants in Bri¬ 
tain when about two-thirds of tho 
flowers are expanded, Tliey are used as 
powder tincture and infusion. In large 
doses D. is an irritant poison, and in 
small doses it depresses the heart’s 
action, and increases the flow of urine, 
cine in certain kinds of heart-disease, , , . • . 

dropsies depending on heart-disease; but being cumulative in its 
action, it should Ire administered with great caution. Its active 
principle is Digitaline (q. v.). 

Digita'ria. See Millbt. 

Di^tigra'da (‘toe-walkers’), the name applied to'tliat sec- 
tion o 7 the mammalian order of Carnivora of which the included 
members walk on the tips of their toes, the heel l^tng raised 
from off the ground. Examples of such forms are found in the 
(tigers, lions, cats), CVi«(Vf<r (dogs, wolves, &c.),&e. Some 
forms (e.g., Mustetida or weasels) are termed semi-plantigrada, 
.since they auply only part of the sole to the ground in walking; 
whilst the ucars are wholly Plantigrade, and apply the enure 
sole of the foot to the ground. 

Digne, the capital of the department Basses-Alpes, in a wild 
mountain gorge on {be ielt bank of the Bl^ne, 45 miles N.E, of 
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Nice. It is surrounded by walls flanked with towers, is the seat 
of a bishop (since 340), of a Communal college, and of a theo¬ 
logical seminary, and has manufactures of woollens, colours, 
hosiery, &c., and an active trade in dried fruits, wine, honey, 
wax, and cutlery. In the vicinity is the beautiful Castle of Mali- 
jay, and the village Let M&s (pop. 2165), where a pleasant wine 
resembling champagne is made. Pop. (1872) 6877. D- 1 ® fl'® 
Roman Dima (probably from the Cymr. din, a fortified height; 
cognate with the Gael, dun), and was the capital of the Bodion- 
tici, but has no antiquities. Napoleon issued at D. his procla¬ 
mation of 4tli March 1815. 

Di'hong', the name of a part of the Dzangbo or Machang 
Sanpo, chief tributary of the Brahmaputra. It forms the por¬ 
tion between Thibet and the confluence with the great river in 
Assam. Some 1$ miles E. is the Dibong, the lower part of the 
Kempu, another branch of the Brahmaputra. 

Di'jon, the capital of the department C6te d'Or, France, in the 
valley of the Suzun, where it is joined by the Ouche, 195 miles 
S.E. of Paris by railway. It lies near the base of the vine-clad 
Mont-AffHque, at the N.E. end of the Cote d’Or range, and has 
gardens, promenades, and tree-shaded ramparts, which make it 
one of the finest towns of France, d'ho chief buildings are the 
Cathedral of St Benigne, rebuilt for the third time at the end 
of the I2th c., and having a graceful spire 300 feet high ; the 
church of Ndtre Dame, pronounced by M. Viollet-le-Duc the 
finest Burgundian building of the 13th c. ; that of St Michael, 
rn which the external details are Grecian and the interior pure 
Gothic ; the townhall, formerly the palace of the Dukes of Bur¬ 
gundy, and containing in its magnificent saloons a rare collection 
of scientific and art subjects, and a valuable libiary of 50,000 
volumes. The seat of a celebrated academy and of various 
educational institutions, D. has also manufactures of woollen 
cloths, blankets, glue, mustard, beer, baskets, iron, saltpetre, &c., 
and a trade in grain, wine, oil, and wool to the value of seventy 
million francs yearly. Pop. (1872)36,697. During the Koniaii 
invasion a village on the slope of Mont-Alfiiquc w.is occupied 
by Ccesar as a c.anip, and fortified, leceiving the name of Dibio 
or Dibis~dunum (Celt, ‘the fort on the two waters’). It subse¬ 
quently prospeied, and in the middle ages became the capital of 
Burgundy. The Geimans besieged D. on the 31st of October 
1870, after which it capitulated, and was for a time the head¬ 
quarters of Werder. A struggle between Manteuflfcl and the 
armies of Bourbaki and Garibaldi took place in the vicinity, 
January 21-23, 1871. 

Dik'owa, a town of the .Soudan, in the kingdom of Bornu, 
60 miles S. of Kuka, and 30 of Lake Tchad. It is the centre 
of a great cotton-field, and carries on extensive cotton manufac¬ 
tures. Pop. about y>,ooo. 

Dilapida'tion, in English law, when an incumbent allows the 
parsonage or outhouses to decay, or pulls down any building, or 
destroys trees belonging to his benefice, he is subject to an action 
for D. at the instance of his successor. But an incumbent is not 
bound tq maintain painting, papering, or other ornament. Under 
the .Ecclesiastical Dilapidations Act, surveyors of D. aie ap¬ 
pointed for each diocese, who are to inspect buildings and report , 
to the bishop. If the incumbent refuse or neglect to repair in 
accordance with the report, the bishop may sequestrate the re¬ 
venues of the benefice for the purpose. When the works are 
executed, the incumbent is protected from further liability for five 
years. The Act provides wr fire-insurance, &c. 

Dil'atory Defence', a term of Scotch law for a plea for 
avoiding the conclusions of an action without entering on its 
meiits, such as the pursuer’s want of title. 

Dilemm'a Is in logic an argument presenting two or more 
alicrnatives, each of which is fatal to the opposite argument. 
Any position which presents a choice of evils is spoken of as a 
D. The pbpuiar equivalent is a fix. 

Dilettan'te (Ital. pi. diltttanti, I-aL diligmta or the post- 
classical dii/ivtnrrr), a term used in England, France, and Germany 
to denote an amateur, primarily of music, but afterwards of the 
kindred ails, 'riie name first meant ‘a lover of art;' it was 
then applied to one who dabbled in art; and has lastly become a 
depreciatory term conveying the notion of a shallow critic or 
trifling virtuo.so. 

Dilettanti Society, The, was founded in 1734 by a gentleman 
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who had travelled in Italy. It met at the ’Thatched House 
Tavern in St James’s Street, at first merely for informal talk on 
the subject of art. In 1764, however, the society’s funds having 
increase, its members, who were about sixty in number, sent 
out an expedition to Greece. 'The monuments of ancient times 
were examined, and the enterprise bore rich fruit in two volumes 
on the A ntiquities of Ionia. A second expedition was despatched 
to Asia Minor in 1811, which resulted in two works, The Un- 
edited Antiquities of Attica (1817) and Antique Sculpture 
This society, by its liberality and judiciousness, did much to 
elevate and correct the public taste. 

Dil'igence, a term of Scotch law, used in three unconnected 
meanings:—l. In its ordinary sense, as indicating the care which 
the law requires every one to bestow on the subject of a contract. 
(See Crime, Culpa, Dole.) 2. It means the warrant of a 
court to enforce attendance of witnesses or production of writ¬ 
ings. 3. The term is applied to the process of law by which per¬ 
sons, lands, or effects are attached in execution of Sentences and 
Decrees (q. v.), or in security of debt. In the second sense, the 
English gener^ equivalent term is Subpoena (q. v.). See also, as 
applicable to this meaning. Haver, Incident Diligence. 

Diligence. In France a stage-coach is called La D. It 
has generally three divisions—the eoupi, the intfrieur, and the 
rotonde or banquette. In booking, a receipt should be taken. 
As with ourselves, the system of diligences has been almost 
superseded by that of railways. In Scotland, the woid was, in 
former times, used to denote a stage-coach. Every one will 
leinember the celebrated Haws Fly or Queensferry D. of The 
Antiquary. In Spain, La Diligentta —tlie name one would sup¬ 
pose being satirically bestowed—still flourishes; but no one who 
dislikes dirt, vermin, and the smell of gailic should travel by D. 
in Spain. 

Dilke, Charles Wentworth, a well-known English critic 
and journalist, was born 8th December 1789, serveil in the 
Navy Bay-Office, took to literature, contributed to the IVest- 
minster A’etnew, &c., became (1830) editor and proprietor of the 
Alhenirum, and established the Daily News in 1846. He edited 
Old English Plays (6 vols. Lend. 1814), wrote ably on Junius 
and other curious questions of literaiy liistory, and died at Alice 
Holt, Hampshire, lo;h August 1864. See The Papers of a Critic, 
Selected from the I Ft itings of the tate C. fF. D., with a Dtographi- 
cal Sketch by his Grandson (2 vols. Murray, 1875), containing 
original letters from Charles Lamb, Keats, Hood, Haydon, Lord 
Lytton, Dicken.s, Savage Landor, &c.—Sir Charles Went¬ 
worth D., eldest son of the former, was born in London, iSlh 
February 1810, studied at Westminster School and Cambiidge, 
and was one of tlie active originators of the Industrial Exhibition 
of 1851. A member of the .Society of Arts from 1844, he received 
a baronetcy in 1862. He died atSt Beleisburg, 1 ith May 1869.— 
His son. Sir Charles Wentworth D., was born at Chelsea, 
September 4, 1843, graduated at Cambridge in 1866, and tra¬ 
velled round the world, giving his experiences in Greater Britain, 
a Record of Travel in English-Speaking Countries (2 vols. 186S), 
in which he traces the influence of race on government, and of 
climate upon race. D., who is a Radical in politics, was elected 
member of Parliament for Chelsea in 1868, and was re-elected 
in 1874. 

Dill {Anethum), a genus of Umbelliferous plants. 'ITic 
common D. (A. graveolens), a. common plant of the Cape of 
Good Hope, Egypt, the Mediterranean countries, &&, is aro¬ 
matic, and used as a flavouring material for pickles, sauces, &c., 
while the seeds, or rather fruits, are used as a remedy for flatulence, 
and to alleviate the griping action of purgative medicines on 
infants, in the form of D.-water. Sowa D. {A. Sowa) of Bengal 

E reduces a fruit much used as an ingredient in curries. It is 
elieved to be the ‘ anise seed ’ of the New Testament. 

Dillenia'cees, a natural order of Dicotyledonous plants, allied 
to Ranuneulacrce (q. v.), natives principally of Australia, India, 
and equinoctial America. Above 230 species and 30 genera ate 
known. Of these, Dillenia, Candollea, and Tetraeera are ex¬ 
amples. Most are astringent, and are used for applying to 
wounds, and, in Brazil, for tanning. The acid calyces of some 
species of Dillenia {D. stahrella, and D. spMosa), owLngtO their 
acid taste, form in India an ingredient in curries. The acid 
fruit of D. speciosa is eaten with sugar, and the jirice mixed with 
water is in favour as a cooling drink in fevers. A decoction of 
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the lesves of D. retusa is eaiployed in Ceylon for cleansing foal 
ulcers. The wood of some trees of the same genus {!>. pmta- 
fyna, &c.) is also very hard and durable. Some species are 
also cultivated for the ^e of their evergreen foliage and beautU 
ful dowers. 

Dilinnn', a town in the province of Azerbijan, Persia, 50 
miles N.N. W. of Urumiyah, in the fertile plain of Selmas, and 
surrounded by gardens. The streets are clean, but the bazaars 
are ill supplied. Pop. about 15,000. Four miles distant from 
D. are the ruins of the old town of D. 

Dilolo, LaJce, in the interior of S. Africa, Muati Janvo’s 
kingdom, 475 miles W. of Bangweolo, is an expansion of the 
Le^a, a branch of the Zambesi, and is 10 miles long, and has 
an extreme breadth of 4 miles. It was discovered by Livingstone 
in 1856. See his Missimary Travels and Researches in South 
Africa (new ed. Lend. 1875). 

Dil'uents (from Lat. diluo, ‘I wash away') are medicines 
which inciease the watery portion of the blood, and render the 
secretions and excretions less acrid and viscid. The best diluent 
is water. 

Dilu'vium (I.at. ‘a washing away’), the name given in 
geology to such superficial accumulations of debris or matter as 
may have resulted from the wearing action of rivers, or been de¬ 
posited on a land surface by the action of water. The muddy 
sediment left on land by the overflowing of a river is a eliluvial 
deposit in this sense—the only one in which the term can be 
applied in modern geological science. Formerly the term dilu¬ 
vial deposds was given by the advocates of the ‘diluvial’ or 
‘flood’ theory to collections of matter which they believed had 
been left by the flood of Noah—a flood credited by them with 
the power of having caused all recent events in the liistory of 
the world. 


Dime' (Fr. originally disme, from Lat. decima, ‘ tenth ’), the 
tenth part of an American dollar ; but, as in the case of the 
French dicime (of which the name is merely a doublet), used but 
little in,commercial life. 

Biinen'Bion (Lat. dimensio, *a measuring’), in geometry, a 
line is of one D., a surface of two—length and breadth—and a 
solid of three. Thus also space is of three dimensions, three 
numbers being necessary and sufficient to fix the position of a 
point in space. The dimensions of an algebraic expression is 
obtained liy taking the .algebraic sum of the indices of the factors 

which enter; thus or a^b^d-^ is of a ( = 3 -b 1 + a-4), 
and ^ of — 2, dimensions. 

Dimidia'tion (Lat. dimidiaiia, ‘a halving’), in heraldry, a 
mode of impalement in marshalling coats of arms, which was in¬ 
troduced as early as the begiiming of the 14th c. It consists in 
cutting two shields by a vertical line through the fess-point, 
placing together the dexter half of the one and the sinister half of 
the other, and thus forming a new composition. But extraordi¬ 
nary effects were often produced by D., one of which is seen on 
the seal of the Cinque Ports—the sterns of the ships and the 
fore parts of the leopards showing unheard-of monsters. Impale¬ 
ment ^ complete coats of arms instead of halves has superseded 
D. in English heraldry. 

DiminuBix'do (in music). See Decrescendo. 


Dlmin'utives, words which convey the idea of diminution 
or of smallness compared with the meaning of the words whence 
they are derived. D. may be formed by adding a letter or let¬ 
ters, as ie, a diminutive termination now almost confined to 
Lowland Scotch, in lassie, mostsie, boatie; or as ock in hillock: 
kin in mannikin and lambkin {comp. Ger. eken, as mSdeken ); 
en in kilten; I in tiercel, a small hawk, from tierce. The dimi¬ 
nutive termination f»V, as \n. darling, ‘little dear,’ vras at first 
an Old English patronymic—thus in the Old English Bible 
Elihsa’s son is Busing (Latham)—and from signifying relation¬ 
ship, came to denote endearment, youth, or littleness. The end¬ 
ing sf, as in trumpet, is of classical origin, and in the ending let, 
the / is German, and the t either English, as in pmlet, or French, 
as in ring^t. D. may also be formed by changing a vowel, eg., 
top, tip B. frequently convey .the idea of endearment, but also 
of contempt, os in hireling, witling, lordling. Adjectives as well 


as nouns can become D., as whitish, greemsh. In Latin, D. end 
always in lus, la, or lum. They are common in all lan^ges, 
ttie modem German and Tuscan being especially rich in them. 

Dim'ity, a cotton fabric used principally for bed-furniture, 
&C., said to owe its name from having been originally a manu¬ 
facture of Damietta in Egypt. 

Dimor'phlam. Of late years, chiefly owing to the observa¬ 
tions of Charles Darwin, it has been discovered that in several 
plants belonging to different orders two forms are found, the one 
form having long stamens and a short pistil, the other a long 
pistil and short stamens, and with different-sized pollen grains, 
but differing in no appreciable way. Such plants are called 
Dimorphic. The common primrose is an example. Tlicse two 
forms act towards each oUier almost exactlyfcis if they were 
separate specias, instead of merely forms of the same species, 
with no difference appreciable to the ordinary observer. In sucli 
a case, the pollen of the long-staraened form must be carried 
attached to the bo<lies of insects to fertilise the long pistilled 
form, and that of the short-stamened form to fertilise the short- 
pistilled form ; otherwise it acts like so much inert dust. The 
object of this and similar arrangements for cro.ss fertilisation seems 
to be to prevent too close interbreeding. See also Fertimsation 
and Trimorphism. 

Dimorphous Bodies are those which crystallise in two dis¬ 
tinct forms—that is to say, in forms belonging to different crystal¬ 
line systems. (See CRYSTAi.l.OGRArilY.) Sulphur furnishes an 
excellent instance of dimorphism. Native sulphur (f.e., sulphur 
occurring in the free stale in nature) is found in octoh^ral crystals 
belonging to the rhombic system, and where crystals can be ob¬ 
tained artificially by allowing a solution of sulphur in bisulphate 
of carbon to evaporate spontaneously. But if sulphur be msed, 
and then allowed to cool slowly, it crystallises in quite a different 
shape. I'his second modification of sulphur is easily obtained 
by fusing a few pounds of sulphur in a dtsh, allowing the fused 
mass to cool until a crust forms on its surface, and then perfora¬ 
ting the crust with two holes, through one of which the sulphur 
still remaining fluid is poured away, whilst the other serves to 
admit air. When all the fluid portions have been poured off, the 
dish is broken, and it will then be found that its surface is covered 
with a cake of .solid sulphur from which transparent amber- 
coloured needles jut out. These needles are oblique prisms. 
Carbonate of lime is another D. body. It occurs in nature as 
two distinct minerals, via., arragoniie and calc spar or Iceland 
spar. The crystals of arragonite arc ortho-rhombic prisms; those 
of Iceland spar, rhombs. 

Dinaeopore', a town of British India, province of Bengal, 
capital of the district of the same name, 261 miles N. of Calcutta. 
Pop. (1872) 13,042. It is a poor place, the houses being for the 
most part mere huts.—The district of D. has (Administration 
Report of the Province for 1871-72) an area of 4126 sq. miles. 
Pop. i, 5 ot. 924 - 

Di'nan (from Cymr. din, ‘ a fortress ’), a town in the,depart- 
ment of Cdtes-du-Nord, France, on the Ranee, 14 miles S of 
St Male, on the summit of a steep hill, upwards of 200 feet 
above the river, and surrounded by high old walls. The older 
streets are narrow and filthy, and many of the houses are built 
of wood. The most noteworthy edifice is the Cathedral of St 
Sauveur, an ornate Gothic edifice with a fine spire. D. has 
manufactures of linen, cotton, and woollen goods, nails, beetroot 
sugar, &c., and some tanneries, salt-refineries, and barge-building 
yards. It has a good coasting and inland ti^e. In the neigh¬ 
bourhood are favourite chalybeate springs. Pop. (1872) 7089, 

Dinant' (Cymr. ‘ the foil on the stream'), a town in the pro¬ 
vince of Namur, Belgium, on the Maas, 14 miles S. of Namur. 
The principal buildings are the citadel, occupying the summit of 
a lofty pyramidal limestone roek, the Church of N 4 tre Dame, 
and the H6tel de Ville, formerly the palace of the Princes of 
Lidge. There are manufactures of hats, woollen stuffs, stuned 
paper, cutlery, &c., besides tanneries, breweries, soap-works, salt- 
refineries, and mills for sawing marble. D. is famous for its 
gingerbread. The town, which dates from the 6th c., was 
strongly fortified as early as the lAh c. Pop. (1866) 726& 

Dixiapore', a town and military station in British India, 
province of Behar, ^district of Patna, on the right bank ol the 
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Gangea, about I3 miles N.W. of Patna. Fop. of D. Nizamut 
(1S73), 37,914; pop. of cantonment, 14,17a In the mutiny of 
1857 three native regiments here rose against their officers, and 
in spite of the presence of a European force, were allowed to 
withdraw from the cantonment with comparative impunity. 

Dinar'io Alps, the easterly range of the Central European 
system, extending dong the Aunatic coast. It forms a soutnem 
continuation of the Julian Alps, and separates Turkey from the 
Austrian coast-lands. It is some 330 miles long from Fiume to 
the river Narcnta, and has few heights of more than 70CX: feet. 

Dindigal', a town in British India, province of Madras, dis¬ 
trict of Madura, 347 miles S.W. of the city of Madias. It is 
neatly built, and the bazaar, which is well supplied, is lined with 
trees on both sides. The fort, on a rocky elevation 380 feet high, 
is supplied with water from a well on the rock of enormous 
depth. Pop. between 6000 and 7000. 

Ding'elstodt, Franz von, a German poet and novelist, born 
30th June 1S14, at Halsdorf ne.ar Marburg, studied at Marburg, 
and was for some time teacher in the Gymnasium at Fulda. 
In 1843 he was appointed librarian and reader to the King of 
Wurtemberg, in 1850 mamager of the Court Theatre at Munich, 
in 1857 general superintendent of the same at Weimar, in 1867 
director of the Court Opeia at Vienna, and in 1871 of the City 
Tlieatre there. D.'s cliicf work.s are Lieder tines Kosmopoht. 
Nachl‘wachters(i?i^), Gedsekte (pA ed. 1858), NacktundMorgen, 
Neue Zeitgedtehte the I/eptameron (2 vols. 1S41), 

Unier den £rdeNo^iellenbuck (1850), Die Amazone(\^a%), 
the tragedy Das f/aus des liai neveldt (1850), Siudien utid Kopien 
noth Shakespeare (1857), and transl.ations of several plays of the 
great English dramatist. Delicacy of sentiment, pictorial beauty, 
and epigrammatic terseness of reflection are D.’s most conspi¬ 
cuous merits. 


Din'gle (Gael. Daingean-ui-Chuis, ‘the fort of O'Cush,’ the 
ancient family of proprietors before the English), the most westerly 
tovimin Ireland,a seaport and favourite sea-bathing place, county 
of Kerry, on the N. side of the bay of the same name, 39 miles 
W.N.W. of Killamey. The h.arbour admits ve.ssels of 300 tons. 
Some of the older houses are built in the Spanish style, which 
gives the town a pleasantly antique appearance. D. exports corn 
and butter to Liverpool, and imports iron, coal, s.alt, and earthen¬ 
ware. Pop. (1871) ZI17. 


Sin'go, in natural history, a species of dog indigenous to Aus¬ 
tralia. In appearance and disposition it much resembles the wolf. 

Its average height is a little less 
than 2 feet, and its average length 
2i feet. Its general colour is a red¬ 
dish brown. The tail is bushy, 
like that of a fox, though in a less 
degree. The D. is a ferocious 
' animal, and works havo’c among 
the flocks of the colonists, delight¬ 
ing in killing as many sheep as it 
can. It docs not bark or growl, 
like other dog.s, but erects its hair-like bristles when angry. It 
is capable of domestication, but being less trustworthy than the 
shepherd’s dog, it is generally treated as a foe, and exterminated 
as fast as possible. 



Dlnfo. 


Ding'wall (Scand. ‘hill of justice ;’ Gael. Inverpeffer, ‘at the 
mouth of the Peffer’), a royal burgh and the ciuiltal of Ross- 
shire, Scotland, lies at the head of the Cromarty Frith, 18 miles 
S.W. of us mouth in the Moray Frith, and 17 N.W. of Inverness 
by railway. It has an antique appearance, is approachable to 
ves<«ls of 9 feet draught, and has some export trade in wool and 
cattle. Along with ’Tain, Dornoch, Wick, Kirkwall, and Crom¬ 
arty, it rctuin-s one member to Parliament. Pop, (1871) 2125. 
The chief ^objects of historical interest are the traces of an old 
castle of the Ross family, and a conical hill supporting a vitri¬ 
fied fort, piobably the ‘nill of justice’ from which D. originally 
took name. In the vicinity the village of Strathpeffer, nestling 
in a sheltered and picturesque valley, attracts large numbers of 
invalids to its chalybeate and sulphurous spiings. 

Dinlca, a pastoral people of Central Africa, in the Upper 
Nile district, to tBe S. of the confluence of the Babr-el-Chazal 
and the White Nile, and occupying an area of from 60,000 to 
400 


70,000 sq. miles. They are one of the most extensive and 
unique of African races, peculiar alike for their cleanliness, their 
civilised tastes and pursuits, and their ferocity in war. Very 
dark in colour, they are taller than Englishmen, and have thick 
lips, contorted features, and shallow mrelieads. Their hair is 
cut short, and is adorned with ostrich feathers, in imitation of 
the heron. No covering is worn except by the women, who 
are scrupulously clad, and who wear heavy iron rings on their 
wrists and ankles. Both sexes break oflf the lower incisors, a 
practice that renders their language inarticulate. The dwellings 
of the D. are conical, wcll-buut huts, and are scatteretl in clusters 
over the cultivated plains. Nearly the whole of their va.st terri¬ 
tory is a steppe of dark alluvial clay, unbroken by a single hill, 
mass of rock, or large tract of forest. Of the cultivated plants 
the chief are sorghum, penicillaria, beans, earth-nuts (archis), 
earth-peas, sesame, yams, and Virginian tobacco. The domestic 
animals are the ox (of the zebu race), the sheep, goat, and dog. 
A village of a few huts has seldom less than 2000, and sometimes 
as many as 10,000 cattle. An estimate of the total number 0/ 
cattle gives three for each inhabitant. 'I’he ox, which is never 
killed, is tlie object of exclusive, almost religious care. W'hat- 
ever of religion the D. has, centres in an institution called the 
Cogyjor, rwich embraces a society of necromancers and jugglers. 
There is mucii tribal disturbance. Since about 1S55 the various 
efforts of the Khartum slave-dealers to sulidue the Dinkas have 
completely failed, and it is even at some risk tliat parties venture 
through their territory to reach Bongo, Niam-Niam, Mittu, &c. 
All tlie early captives taken to Egypt were converted into soldiers, 
and still form a conspicuous element in the ranks. See Dr 
Schweinfurth’s Heart of Africa (2 vols. Lond. 1873). 

Dink'elBbtibl, one of the oldest towns in the circle of 
Middle Franconia, kingdom of Bavaria, on the Weinitz, 20 miles 
S.W. of Ansbach, has large manufactures of hosiery, paperhang- 
ings, &c. It is defended by walls and towers, and has a large 
Catholic church and a handsome Protestant one. Fortified under 
Heinrich I., and created a free city of the empire in 1351, D. w<as 
greatly reduced during the Thiity Years’ War, and has since 
suffered mucii from religious dissensions. Pop. (1872) 5312. 

Din'mont, the name given in Scotland to a wether or gelded 
hogg after its first Ccccc has been cut. 

Dmor'nia (from the Gr. deinos, ‘terrible,’ and ornis, a ‘bird’), 
in natural history, the name of a genus of extinct wingless birds 
of great size whose remains are abundantly found in New 
Zealand. The D. was first brought under tlie notice of the 
scientific world by a paper read by Professor Owen in 1839 
on the fragment of a shaft of a femur, 6 inches long, p’rom this 
fragment Professor Owen deduced the former existence in New 
Zealand of a large bird combining some of the leading charac¬ 
teristics of the ostrich and the dodo, and subseijuent discoveries 
have proved the general accuracy of his deductions. Tlie D. is 
generally known in New Zealand, alike to the Maoris and the 
colonists, under the name of the Moa. Scientific examination 
of the bones discovered in different parts of the colony has re¬ 
sulted in the establishment ■'f several distinct species. The 
largest of these, D. gigantms, mu.st have been from 10 to 11 feet 
high ; while D. didyformis attained a height of 4 feet only. ’The 
leg-boncs of tlie D. are of an exceedingly massive description, 
and the toes of D. elephantopes rival in this respect those'd the 
elephant, whence its name. Deposits of D. bones have been 
found in many parts of New Zealand, but especially in the pro¬ 
vinces of Otago and Canterbury. The most remarkable disco¬ 
veries of this nature have been made in the Dunstan district of 
Otago and the Glenmark district of Canterbury. In caves in 
the former locality there has been found a neck with the skin 
and some of the leathers attached, os well as a thigb-bone with 
a large piece of the flesh adhering to it. In the same neighbour¬ 
hood were also found, 50 feet below the surface, some D. feathers 
in an excellent state of preservation. They were of a chestnut- 
brown for the basal two-thirds, shading off into black, with 
white tips. A vexed controversy has arisen among naturalists 
as to the probable date of the extinction of the D. On the one 
hand, it is claimed that the freshness and situation of the remains 
prove that the D. has not been extinct for more than a centuiy; 
and on the other, that it was exterminated by a race of autoeh- 
thones, prior to the arrival in New Zealand,. SCO years ^o, of 
the Maoris, who have no legends regarding it That the D. was 
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hunted and eaten by a salvage race is proved by the discovery of 
bones and eggshells, some of them charred, in old native cook¬ 
ing places, along with stoire implements. Being a slow, un- 
gainfy bird, unable to fly, its means of escaping pursuit were 
small. The remains of a large species of D. have been found in 
the Leichhardt Downs, Queensland, 86 feet lielow the surface. 
Further particulars regarding the D. remains discovered in New 
Zealand will be found in the Transactions of the New Zealand 
Institute, vols. iv. and v. 

pinosau'ria, or Deinosauria (Gr. ‘terrible lizards’), an 
order of cxlinct Reptiles, distinguished by the variable nature of 
the skin-scales, by possessing teeth, by the development of two 
pairs of limbs adapted for walking, and by the absence of cla¬ 
vicles or * collar-bones. * The pelvis approaches very nearly in 
Its character to that of Cursorial or Running Birds. The order 
is represented by sucli forms as Me^alosaurus, Compso^nalhus 
(q. y.), and Ij^uanodon (q. v.), the remains of which occur in 
Oolitic and Cretaceous strata. 

Dinother'ium, or Deinotherium (Gr. ‘terrible beast’), 
an extinct genus of Troboscidea or elepliant-like inainmah.a, the 
fossil remains bf which occur in Miocene fornulions of Kurope 
and of India. D, gi^auteunt is a familiar species. In the 1 )., 
molar and prxmolar teeth are developed, the upper jaw possess¬ 
ing no incisor or canine teeth. The lower jaw possessed two 
large tusks formed by the lower incisor teeth, these tusks being 
bent downwards and backwards, instead of upwards as in living 
elephants. 'Hiese animals must have attained a very large size, 
and probably used their tusks for grubhing up tlie roots of the 
aijuatic plants upon which they fed. 

Bi'oeesan Courts. See Consistory and Commissary. 

Bi'ocese (hr. from Gr. dimkesis, ‘administration’) is the 
territory of a bishop’s ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Isngland is 
divided ecclesiastically into two provinces—Canterbury and York 
—each of whicli is subdivided into dioceses: each D. is sub- 
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enliUed J he Trtmate of all litotland, and the Archbishop of Glas¬ 
gow, entitled The Prnnate of Scotland, Under them were twelve 
bishops, who each had a D. Scotland is now ecclesiastically 
divided into presbyteries. See i’lticsuYTERY. 

Biocletia'nus, Vale'rius, was born near Salona, in Dal¬ 
matia, 245 A.D. He was of humble Origin, but having entered 
the army, he served with distinction, and rose to liigh command 
under I’robus, Aurclian, and Caru.s. In 284, after the muidet 
of Numerianus, the tioops assembled al.Clmlcedon and unani¬ 
mously invested D. with the supreme power. His first act 
was to slay with bis own hands Aper, captain of the guard, who 
was believed by the soldiers to be guilty of the late Emperor’s 
death. The death of Carinus, the surviving colleague of N ume- 
rianus, in the hour of victory, and by the hands of his own ofli- 
cers, left D. undisputed master of the situation, and he used his 
victory with singul.ar moderation. His reign is remarkable for 
the clmnges effected by him on lire form and constitution of 
the sovereignty, and by tlie substitution of the dress, manners, 
and court style of Persia for those of Rome, 1 evolutions whiUi 
were intended to provide for the defence of the empire and for 
the security of the Kmpeior. In 286 I), assumed as colleague 
Maximianus Ilerculius; and, since the dangers that Ihrcateneil 
the Roman dominions were increasing alike in Kurope, Asia, anti 
Africa, a further pailititm of authority was made. In 292 the 
two Augusti, D. and Maximianus, assumed as suboidinate col¬ 
leagues, under the title of Cresars, Coustantius Chlorus and Gale- 
rius. The empire was divided among the four potentates, aiid 
their efforts to re-establish it were crowned with success. Maxi- 
intanus routed the Mauretanians, Constantins secured Britain, D, 
subdued Egypt, and Galerius triumplied in the East. I'hese 
splendid victories were celebrated at Rome in the twentieth year 
of the reign of D. tw a magniiicent triumph, wliich was memor¬ 
able as being the last ever witnessed in that city. In 305 
D., now exhausted by anxiety and toil, abdicated the throne, and 
after eight years’ retirement near Salona, died in 313. In 303 
D. .stained bis name by authorizing the last and fiercest of 
the ten great persecutions inflicted on the Christians by the 
Roman Emperors., SeeMason'^(Lond. 1876). 

Pioda'tl, Qiovatini, a Calvinistic theologian, was bom 
psobablv M Lucca, 6th June 1576. While D. was still a child, 
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his family emigrated to Geneva on account of their Protestant 
opinions. Such was his jprecocity, that at 4 e age of twenty-one 
lie was appointed a Professor of Hebrew. Distinguished as a 
staunch reformer and an elonuent preacher, he became, in 
1608, a pastor of the Reformed Church, and in 1609 a Professor 
of Tlioology. He pl.iyed on important part in drawing up the 
articles of the Synod of Doit, whete lie represented tlie Genevan 
Church. He died at Geneva in 1649. D., who was the author 
of several theological works, translated Uie Bible into Itoli.an 
(ifey) and into French (1614).—His nephew, Gh^les D. 
(died 1638), was a schuolfellow and beloved friend of John Milton, 
who lamented liis untimely death in one of his' most exquisite 
poems, the Jdfitaphium Daments. See Maosoii^ Milton (vol. L). 

Di'odoJi, a genus of Tchostcan (ij. v.i fislies, belonging to the 
group Tlectognatld (q. v.), and including forms popularly known 
as Globe-Fishes, Sca-Poicupines, and the like. They belong to 
the division of Gymnodont (‘nakcd-loothed’) fishes, a name ap¬ 
plied to tlicin from the projecting nature of ihe jaws, wtiicli 
appear in the front of the mouth, covered with shining ivory. The 
name D. itself (‘double-toothed’) is, in fact, derived fioin tlie 
apparently tooth-like form of the jaws. Tlie nearly-allied genus 
Tetiaouon (q. v.) has the jaws divided, so as to present the 
appe.araiicc of lour teeth. Of tlie diodons, the £>, pilosus, 
or liairy urchin-fish, and the D. h^strix, ate familiar s|>ecies. 
These fishes possess the power of inflating their bodies with air 
to A coiisideiable extent; and their appeaiance when distended, 
together witll the foimidable array of spines with which tlieir skin 
is provided, is very curious and imposing. Tliis power of infla¬ 
tion serves apparently as a means of defence. 'I'he £>. hystiix 
may attain the letiglh of 12 or 14 inches, and witll neighbour¬ 
ing species occurs chiefly in warm seas. 

Diodo'rus, Sic'ulus, bom at Agrium, in Sicily, was a con- 
teinporary of Csesar and Augustus. He was the author of a 
universal history from the earliest times down to Julius Caesar’s 
Gallic wars, and in the preparation of this woik he spent tiiirty 
years. It consisted of forty books, of which fifteen alone arc 
extant, viz., books i.-v. and xi.-xx. It was called by the 
author the Biiliat/wra, or Library, and was written in a lucid 
style ; but its confusion and contradictions ate so great as to de¬ 
prive it of nearly all historical value. Tlie best modern edition 
IS that of Dindorf (Leips. 6 vols. 1S2S-31). 

Dice'eious (lit. ‘ two habitations ’) is a term used in botany 
to express the fact of a plant having the flowers containing the 
stamens on one individual of the species while those with the 
pistil are on anollier. Willows are common examples, hethp and 
the date-palm ai e less familiar. Diaxiously-hermaphrodite plants 
are those in whicli the flowers are Hermaphrodite (q. v.), but 
yet in none of which both the stamens anil pistils are perfect. 
Ill one flower the stamens may be perfect and the pistils imper¬ 
fect, and vice versa. 

Diog^enea the Cynic, born at Sinope, in Tontus, about B.c, 
412, went early in life to Alhen.s, wliere he becanie one of tlie 
few pupils of Antisthencs, the founder of the sect of the Cynics. 
The youth of D. had been spent in dissolute indulgence, but his 
character now changed, and he became emphalitally an austere 
man, wearing coarse clotlies, living on plain food, sleeping on 
the bare ground, and, fin.illy, if the common story be true (although 
probably it is not), residing in a tub. At Athens D. was noted 
for his free and pungent raillery, and for his indiscriminate ridi¬ 
cule of all engaged in the pursuit of literature, art, or science. A 
ship in which he was sailing to zEgina was taken by pirates, 
and D. was carried to Crete, where he was sold to Xeniades of 
Corinth, whose ‘ nder ’ he .speedily became, and with whom he 
resided till Iiis death, at the age of ninety, B.C. 323. Ip a well- 
known interview with Alexander the flrcat, which commenced by 
the king’s announcing, ‘I am Alexander the Great,’ D. replied, 
‘And I am Diogenes the Cynic.’ To the king’s further inquiry 
whether he could serve him in any way, D. answered, ‘ Yes; you 
can stand out of the sunshine.’ Alexander is reported to have 
said : ‘ If I were not Alexander, I should wish to lie Diogenes.’ 
The philosophy of D. inculcated the abnegation, so far as prac¬ 
ticable, of ail sensual gratifications | 

Diogenes Ziaeiftius, a philosopher of Laifrte In Cilicia, 
whence his surname, wrote a Niitory of the G^Jt Philosophers in 
ten liooks. _ The wotjc is valuable for tlie information, anecdotes, 
and quotations which it contains, but is utterly destitute of plan. 
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prccisir>n, and critical ability. The period of D. is uncertain, 
being by some assigned to the 2d, by others to the 3d c. after 
Christ. The first complete edition of the Liva is that of Basel 
( 4 to. * 533 ); the best modem edition is that by HUbner (a vols. 
8vo, Leips. 1828-31). 

Di'omede Zslaiids, three in number (Fairway, Crasenstem, 
and Katamanow), arc situated in Behring’s Strait, between East 
Cape and Cape Prince of Wales, and form, os it were, the frag¬ 
mentary links of a chain which had once connected the con¬ 
tinents of America and Asia. They are uninhabited and of 
small size. 

Diome'des, in Greek legend, the son of T)’deu5 and Deipyle, 
and successor of Adrastus in the kingdom of Argos, was one of the 
Ef^goni who took Thebes. In the Trojan war he distinguished 
himself beyond all the Greeks except Achilles, llewcnt loTioy 
with eigh^ ships, and under the protection of Atliene exhibited 
matchless prowess, vanquishing in single combat Hector and 
Atneas, and wounding even Venus and Alars. With Ulysses he 
took the Palladium from Tioy, slew Khesiis, and bore away 
his steeds. At the funeral games of Patroclus he won the chariot 
race, and overcame the Telernonian Ajax w ith the spear. On 
the conclusion of the war he returned to Argos, only to learn that 
his wife /Egialeia had been unfaithful in his absence. In wrath 
and disgust he went to Aitoli.a, but again setting out for Argos, 
was driven by a stonn to Uaunia in Italy. He there married 
Eiiippe, daughter of Daunus, assisted the 'I'rojans against Turnus, 
and founded a number of cities. He died at an advanced age— 
some say by the hand of Daunus—and was buried in one of tlie 
i.slands off Cape Garganus. 

Sionea'a. In the Southern States of America, and more p.ar- 
ticularly about Wilmington, in S. Carolina, is found the most 
remarkable D. muscipula —familiarly knowm as Venus’ tly-tiap. 
Every leaf bears at its summit an appendage which is probably 
the true blade, while what .seems tlic Ie.if is only an expanded 
winged petiole. A mid rib divides this appendage into two 
equal part.s, on the upper surface of which arc ihiee or four 
hairs, and along their maigins are also rows of long closely set 
hairs and bn.siles. On an insect alighting on the blade so as to 
touch the hails, the two sides close so as to crush the insect to 
death, while at the same time a fluid is exuded. 'I'he recent re¬ 
searches of Mr Darwin and others leave little doubt that this fluid 
acts as a digester, and that the substance of the fly or other 
animal matter is ab.surbed into the substance of the plant, 
and in some way assists in its nutrition. Not less remarkable is 
the fact discovered by Dr Burden-S.andcrson, that this closing of 
the leaf of D. is accompanied with electrical phenomena, analo¬ 
gous in their nature with those which occur when nervous or 
muscular actions arc induced in animals. See Darwin on Carni¬ 
vorous /’/<7«A(i 875) ; Tate, Proc. of Nat. Hist. Sect, of MiJ/unJ 
Institute (1875); Thos. Balfour, Trans. Dot. Soc. Edtn. (1875). 

Di 'on Gasa'ius Oocceia'nus, a celebrated Greek wiiter and 
historian, was bom at Nicaia, in Bithynia, 155 A.ti. After his 
father’s death (180 A,u.) he repaired to Rome, and under a succes¬ 
sion of emperors attained the highest oflicial ]iositions. His 
greatest work is a History of Pome from the time of rEticas to 
Uiat of Alexander Severus, in eighty books, of which only eighteen 
(36th-54th) with fragments of others are extant. Of some of the 
books there are abridgments by Xiphilinus and others. D. spent 
ten years in collecting materials for this work, and twelve more 
in its composition. In critical acumen, grasp, and vigour, he is far 
behind Thucydides, whom he took as his model; but his history 
is exhaustive, honest, and notwithstanding a rhetorical tinge and 
peculiarities of style and language, eminently valuable. Besides 
ins history, D. wrote a book on Dreams and Prodigies, now lost. 
He died at his native Nicma. The date of his decease is pot 
known. The best edition of his works is that of Sturz (Leips. 
1824-43). 

Di'on ChrysoB'tomua (‘ the Golden-Mouthed ’), also called 
Cocceianw, a surname derived from the Emperor Cocccius Nerva, 
whose favour and friendship he enjoyed, was born at Priisa, in 
Bithynia, about the middle of the 1st c. after Christ. He im¬ 
proved an excellent educatiin 1 ^ foreign travel Though con¬ 
fining himself to no particular sect or scliool, he had a pre¬ 
ference for the Stoic and Platonic systems. Being looked 
on with suMiicion at home, he went to P.ome, from which, on 
account of T'oiniiiairs li.ilicJ, lie was compelled to flee. After 
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visiting Thrace, Mysia, Scythia, &c., he returned on the murder 
of Domitian, 96 A.D., and was honourably received by Nerva, of 
whose claims to the purple he was an enthusiastic advocate. 
Trajan, Nerva's successor, esteemed him so highly that he 
allowed him to ride with him in his golden chariot. D. died 
at Rome, 117 A. D, As a man he was beloved and esteemed, 
and as an orator universally admired. Of his works, eighty 
complete orations, and fragments of fifleen, on a vast variety of 
subjects, remain to attest his eminence as n rhetorician and as a 
writer of pure Attic Greek. His chaste style and brilliant ora¬ 
torical powers won the golden opinion of Niebuhr, llie critical 
edition of his works by Reiske (2 vols. 8vo, Leips. 1784) is still 
consideied the best. 

Dion.ys'iuB the Areop'agite was a member of the Areo¬ 
pagus at Athens, who, according to Acts xvii., was converted by 
the Apostle Paul, which is all that is said of him in the New 
Testament. The historian Eusebius relates that Dionysius, 
Bishop of Corinth, wrote an epistle to the Athenians, in which 
he mentions D. the A., St Paul’s convert, as the first Bishoji of 
Athens. He is chiefly famous on account of ccrt.un writings, 
probably belonging to the end of the Sth c., which were foiged 
under his name, and first appeared in the Munothelite contro¬ 
versy, about 523. The object of the writer, who has been called 
the father of mysticism in the Christian Church, was to show 
that the real doctrines of Christianity weie identical with those 
of his own philosophy—Neo-l“latoiii.sm; the siibslance of his 
system being that the universe is .in efflux of the life of God. 
Tlie writings, the titles of which are 'Phe Celestial Hierarchy, 
The Terrestrial Jlieratchy, Mystical Theology, and Tweh'e 
Epistles, had an unbounded influence in the Gieek Church from 
the first; and when translated into Latin by Scolus Erigena, 
hel}ied greatly to develop the tendency to Pantheistic mysticism 
which afteiwards prevailed in the Western Church. Sec Nean- 
der’s Kirehengeschichte, and Hodge’s Systematic Theology. 

DioxiysiuB the £lder, tyiant of Syracuse, was boin in 431 
or 430 B.C. He commenced life as a clerk in a public office, but 
early took part in the political affaiis of Syracuse. In 40(S he 
secured the dej'ositioit of the commanders who had failed in the 
conduct of the Carthaginian War, and was hiinself one of tho.se 
ai'pointed in their stead. He next succeeded in ubtalniiig by 
intrigue the removal of his colleagues, and became general auto- 
crator in 405. D. confirmed his power by ingratiating him¬ 
self both with the troops and with tlie populace, subdued partly 
by firmness and partly by good fortune several revolts against 
his autliorily, and successlully attacked the Chalcidian cities of 
Sicily. Ill 397, after extensive preparations, he declaied war 
against Carthage. In the first campaign he encountered no 
opposition, and took Motya, an important stronghold, but in 
the following year Himilco, with a great armament, totally de¬ 
feated the Syracusan fleet, and compelled D. to shut himself up 
within the walls of Syracuse. A pestilence, however, broke out 
among the Carthaginians, and D. was thus enabled to attack them 
suddenly and successfully, 'i'he Carthaginians renewed the war 
in 393 and 392, but on both occasions were defeated by D., 
and peace was then concluded. Through his allies, the Locrians, 
D. obtained extensive influence throughout the S, of Italy, 
and during the remaining twenty years of his tyranny he em¬ 
braced every opportunity of maintaining and increasing his 
power. He dierl in 367. Strange as it may seem in the case of 
so vigorous and unscrupulous a tyrant, D. devoted himself assidu¬ 
ously to poetry, and one of his diamas carried off the first prize 
at Athens. He also courted the society of men distinguislied in 
liteiature and philosophy. 

Dionysius the Younger, tyrant of Syracuse, was the son 
of the preceding, by Doris of Ixicri, and at the age of thirty 
succeeded his father, b.c. 367, D. had never been permitted td 
take part in public affairs, and being encouraged in vicious excesses 
by Philistus the historian, became unpopular with the Syra¬ 
cusans, whom he further alienated by the banishment of Dion. 
On the return of Dion, the Syracusans revolted against D., who 
repaired to Locri, which he ruled with the utmost cruelty for 
several years. He recovered Syracuse by treachery ten years 
after his expulsion, but was compelled to yield to Timmeon 
in 343. He spent the remainder of his life at Corinth in de- 
gmdation and destitution. , 

Dionysius of HaliosrnasBus flourished in the ist c. luc,, 
his death having occurred soon after B.C. 7. He; went to Italy 
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B.c. 29, and spent twenty-two years at Rome in studying the 
Latin language and literature. His rhetorical and cntical 
treatises—such as his Art Rhetoriea and his criticisms on the 
Greek orators—arc of great value. Ilis chief work is his Archte- 
otogia, or Roman history, in twenty books, of which only the first 
nine have reached us complete. This work contained the his¬ 
tory of Rome from the earliest times to the year n. a 264, and 
discussed fully all that relates to the Roman constitution, reli¬ 
gion, history, and antiquities. 

SlonyBius Thrax, or the Thracian, was a celebrated Greek 
grammarian, who tauglit at Rome about n.c. 80. He is remem¬ 
bered for the merit of his grammatical works, and for his expla¬ 
nations and criticism of Ilomer. His grammatical treatise was 
used in schools for many centuries. 

Dionysius, surnamtd Periege'tos, from his being the au¬ 
thor of a perUgesis (Gr. ‘geographical description of the caith’) 
in Greek hexameters, was a native of Afiica, and lived pro¬ 
bably in tlie latter part of the 3d- or beginning of the 4th c. 
His work, w'hich is still cxt.ant, is written tersely, and was 
translated into Latin by Rufus Kestus Avienus, and also by tlie 
grammaiian Priscian. There still exist a coininentary upon it 
by Kustalhius, and a Greek paiaphrase and Scholia. The tditio 
primtps appeared at I''eira).a in 1512, with a Latin haiiblation. 
It w.as also printed at Venice by A. Manutius in 1513, but the 
best edition is that of G. lienthardy (Lcips. 1828). 

Diony'sos. See Bacchus. 

Diophan'tine Anal'ysis, a bianch of algebra which treats 
of the solution of undclei minale questions, such as: To find three 
cominen.surable numbers whose squares are in arithmetical pro¬ 
gression. The name is derived from Diophantus (q. v.), who 
solved a great many questions of this kind. 

Dioplian'tuB, a Greek algebraist, who flourished at Alex¬ 
andria probably about tlie 4th or 51)1 c. of the Christian ei.r. 
Moiitucla, after Abulpharagiu.s, places him at 365 A.u. ; but 
the date is of little consequence except with reference to the 
question whether he obtained liis algebra from the Hiiidu.s, or is 
to be regarded as the sole inventor of his methods. From an 
epitaph in Greek verse, discovererl liy B.ichel, wc gatiicr that he 
niairied when thirty-three years old, that his son, born five years 
after the m.irii.age, died at the age of foily-two, four years before 
liimsclf, and tliat D. tlierefoie liveil cighty-fonr years. The in¬ 
formation is given in the form of an algebraic problem. Of tlie 
tliirtcen books of his ArithmetUa, only six are extant. 7 ’liere is 
also one ether book, De Multangulis Numerit. 'I’he first printed 
edition was in Latin, by Xylaiuler (Basel, 1575); Bachet de 
Meririac published the original Greek, with Latin version and 
valuable notes (Paris, 1621); but the best is by Fermat (Ton- 
louse, 1670). Miss Abigail Barucli Loiisada left acomplcte Kng- 
lish translation, which has unfortunately never been published. 

Diop'Bis, or Stalk-Eyed Fly, a genus of Diptera (q. v.) or 
Flics, belonging to the family Muscida, and distinguished by the 
elongation of tne sides of the head to form stalks for the eyes. 
Diopsis thoraricus is a familar species of this group, the represen¬ 
tatives of which mostly occur in warm climates. 

Diop'triOB. See Optics. 

Diora'ma. See Paworama. 

Dioscorea'cees, the Yam order, a natural order of Mono- 
cotyledonous plants, belonging to Lindiey’s sub-cla«s DUtyogena, 
chiefly tropical plants, if'amus communis, the Black Bryony 
(q. V.), is tne only British representative, There are about 160 
species and seven genera. Tamus, Testudinaria, and Dioscorea 
are examples. The Yams (q. v.) arc among the most important 
plants of the order. The Elephant’s Food (q. v.) is another. 

Diofioor'ides, the author of thirty-nine epigrams in the Greek 
Anthology, is thought to ha^e lived in Egypt in the time of 
Ptolemy Euergetes. His epigrams, chiefly on the ancient poets, 
were Included in Meleager's Garland, 

DiOBOOrideB, the name of several physicians and medical 
writers of antiquity.—i. D. Pedacius or PedaxiiuB of Ana- 
in CUicia, flourished in tiic 1st or 2d c. He wrote a 
treatise on Materia Medica, a work of immense research, and 
for many ages a standard authority, also a treatise on Poisons 
and another on Yemmous Anmals, Some minor works have 
been ascribed to him, but on bsufScient grounds. His De 


Materia Medica has been translated into Italian, French, Ger¬ 
man, and Spanish, and on Arabian version of it in is to be 
found in several European libraries. The first Greek edition 
was published by Aldus Manutius (fol. Yen. 1499). The best 
edition is still that of Saracenus (Frankf. 1508); the most re¬ 
cent that of Sprcngel (Leips. 1829-30).—2. D. Phacaa, so called 
from the moles or freckles on hi-s face, lived in the 2d or 
1st c. B.c. Ilis medical works, of which several are mentioned 
by ancient writers, have perished.—3. A grammarian and pro¬ 
bably a pliysican at Rome in the time of Hadrian, who devoted 
his attention to medical literature, and edited an edition of the 
works of Hippocrates. 

Dip and Strike are terms used in geoIoCT. The ‘ dip ’ is 
the downward inclination of beds with refercnc#to the horizontal 
plane, and requires for its determination two numbers—viz., the 
inclination of the beds to the horizontal, and the point of the 
compass towards which they slope. The ‘ strike ’ is the line 
drawn alright angles to the dip, corresponding to the outcrop 
when the surface is level. 

Diphthe'ria (from Gr. diphihera, any leathery material), the 
name given to a contagious and epidemic disease of great severity, 
affecting chiefly the throat and neighbouring parts. It is essen¬ 
tially a blood disease, characterised by the formation of a false 
membrane on the back part of the mouth and throat. D. gene- 
lally commences with headache, sickness, often diarrhcea and 
chilliness,and is soon followed liy great prostration mid the for¬ 
mation of dirty whitish patches ou the back of the mouth, at first 
siii.ill, lint soon coalescing so as to form a membrane whose ap¬ 
peal ance has lieen comp.ared to that of ‘damp, dirty, washed 
leatlier.’ When tliis mcmbiane begins to peel off there is a most 
offensive odour in the breath, and frequently the patient is unable 
to swallow. D. is a ver^ fatal disease, and generally in a short time. 
The treatment consi.sts in supporting the patient's strength, giving 
iron tonics internally, and applying Condy’s fluid, or other disin¬ 
fectant to tlie thioat Recovery is often followed by paralysis of 
some of the muscles. The patient should be kept warm in bed, 
and the air in the room should be hot and moist. 

Diph'thong (Gr. di, ‘twice,’ and phthongos, ‘a sound') is 
the blending of two vowel sounds into one syllable, e.g,, ou in 
‘ lionse,’ ai in ‘aisle,’ and oi in ‘oil.* The distinction sometimes 
made between a D. to the eye and a D. to the ear is incorrect. 
Tliere can be no D. wliich is not a D. to the car. 

Dipll'yes, a beautiful genus of oceanic Ilydrotoa (q. v.), 01 
Zoophytes, belonging to tlic order Calycophoridie, and consisting 
of a delicate tliread-likc ccenosarc or coniiecling medium, bearing 
tlie various polypites, or imlividual animals of which this com¬ 
pound organism is composed. At its proximal end the ccenosarc 
cxjiands to form two mitre-shaped Ncctocalyces, or ‘ swimming- 
bells,’ by means cf which the organism is siipjiortcd in the water. 
Each of the polypites is protected liy a glassy ‘ bract,’ or hydro- 
idiyllium. D. appendicttlaia is a familiar species of this genus of 
Calycopliorid.r, and occurs in Ibe Mcrliterranean and waqn seas. 

Diplacan'tlius, n genus of extinct Ganoid fishes, of wfiich 
D. gracilis is a familiar example. This genus belongs to the 
family Acanthodida, the members of which possessed small 
scales, and a spine implanted in the flesh in fiont of each fin. 
No operculum was developed. D. had two dorsal fins, and is 
confined solely to Devonian rocks. The tail was heterocercah 

Diploe, the cellular bony structure between the two plates or 
tables forming the flat bones of the skull. These cells are filled 
with a reddish pulpy substance, similar, when examined micro¬ 
scopically, to the marrow of bones. 

Diplogloss'fiB, a genus of Lacertilia, or Lizards, found in 
Cuba. The colour of the best-known species (Z>. sagree) is grey 
with bronze tints, whilst a black streak marks each yde. ike 
D. is an active little creature, and inhabits dry localiti^ 

Diplograp'BUB, a genus of Graptolites (q. v.), an extinct group 
of llydrozoa (q. v.) or Zoophytes. This genus, of whi^ D. 
prisiis is n familiar species, ranges in Britain and N. America 
from the Upper Cambrian strata to the,upper strata of the 
Lower Silurian rocks; but in Bohtlnia, D. occurs in Upper Silu¬ 
rian rocks also. 

Di^lo'naa (Gr. diplod, ‘ I double or fold ’) is the writing given 
by untversities and ifthcr learned bodies in proof of the pmon 
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namerl in it having been granted a degree or licence for profes* 
sional practice. 

Diplom'acy is the art of managing international affairs by 
meaiiii of ambassadors and other officers accredited by one state 
to another. (See Ambassador.) A diplomatist requires to be 
a man of great tact and good temper, ready in all social cere¬ 
monial to conform to the mannei'S and customs of the people 
among whom he is resident. Infinite tact is required in matters 
involving que.stions of precedence. Precedence is conceded to 
crowned heads, and a head crowned is held to maintain its 
dignity under all reverses. In making a treaty, the usual prac¬ 
tice is to make as many copies as there arc parties to it. liach 
state gets a copy with precedence to its own name. In other 
matters the precedence of the various puweis of ICurope and of 
the United States of America, fiom time to time, is by what 
is called the Alternat, which is determined by lot. Maritime 
international ceremonial is arranged by compact. See Sat.ute. 


Diplomat'ica is the art of reading ancient wrilinfp, combined 
with scientific knowledge of their circumstances. The term has 
been superseded by the more descriptive one of Palxography 
(q. V.). 

Diplop'teruB, a genus of fossil Ganoid (a. v.) fishes, included 
in the group Crosso^tery^idie. 'I'hi.s form, which has repiesenta- 
tives in the Devonian and Carboniferous rocks, had two rlonscd 
fins, ihomboi(l.d and smooth scales, and lobalc fins. Like all 
Crossoptnyaidue (‘ fringe-finned ’), the species of D. had the paiied 
fins each iii the foi m of a central lobe covered with scales, and 
having the fin-rays attached to its .sides, 

Dip'noi, an important order of the class of fishes represented 
by the Lepidositens (q. v.), or Mud-Fislics of Afiica and S. 
America, and liy the Ceraiodus or Barratnnnda (q, v.) of 
Australian rivers. Probably Dr Gunther’s idea that the D. 
should be viewed a.s a subdivision of the Ganoid fishes is couect 
and trustwoitliy. As a rfislinol older, the D. arc recognised by 
possessing fisli-’likc bodies ; the .skull has distinct cranial bones 
and a lower jaw, but the spine i.s rejire.sented by a notochord 
(q. V,), and no bony spinal elements e.\ist. Small scales 

cover the body, 'i'lie jicctoral and ventral fins (in Lfpidosiroi) are 
lilamentoits in character, and in Ceraiodus consist each of a 
central rod with latci.rl hi.inches. The t.ail-fin is median and ver¬ 
tical. The heatt is thice-cliamhetecl. The breathing iscontluclcd 
hy gills and also by rudimentary lungs, formed by the modified 
‘ Air-bladder’ (q. V.). The nostiils open posteriorly into tlie 
throat. In rcsiiect of the last three diameters, these fishes differ 
fiom all othcr.s. Lepidosiren is said to have external gills like 
amphibians in its young state. 

Dipp'ePs Animal Oil (cr>W rectificatum). This 
is a colourless transparent liquid, obtained by repeatedly recti¬ 
fying the liquid products arising from the destiuclive distillation 
of animal matter (lione, horn. See.). It was first prepared by 
l>ippel, an .apothecary living in the 17th c., and was employed 
by him as a medicine. It is colourless, mobile, and higlily re- 


fi active, and has a pleasant smell and ta.ste like cinnamon. 
Lxposed to the air, it gradually becomes ^rowii. D.’s A. O.^ 


consists of a mixture of a great number of substances, jiart of 
which arc base.s containing nitrogen, part compounds of carbon 
ami hydiogen. It is now prepared as a by-product in the 

manufacture of Hone black 



Dipper—Water Ousel. 


(q, V.). It is occasionally env 
ployed in medicine as an 
anti.spasmodic. 

Dipp'er, or Water Ousel 

{Ciuclus aquatietts or Hydro- 
bates cinelus), a species of In- 
scssorial bird.s, belonging to 
the Dentirostral section of 
the order and to the Thnish 
family {Mcrulida). The ge¬ 
nus to which it belongs is 
distingui.shed bythe bill being 
of moderate size, but curved 
slightly upwards. The open¬ 
ing of the nostrils is of semi¬ 


lunar sliajic. The wings are rounded, amt have llieir tliird and 
fourth quills largest. The tail is short ami even. The tarsi are 
4 C.t 


large, the outer toe being longer than the inner one. The D, 
frequents rapid streams and rivers, and exhibits quick, jerking 
movements. Its average length is about 7 inwes, and its 
colour brown on the upper parts, a rusty red below, with the 
throat and breast white. The food consists of insects, crusta¬ 
ceans, and the eggs of fishes. The D. is remarkable as differ¬ 
ing so completely in habits from all the other members of its 
family. It dives with great ease, and can remain below water 
for some^ time, keeping itself under water by the action of its 
wings. The nest is formed of moss, and ha.s a dome-like shape. 
The eggs number five, and are coloured white. The D. may 
produce two or even three broods in a year. 


Cipp'mg-bTeedle is a magnet suspended so as to have as 
free motion as possible round its centre of inertia in a vertical 
plane. It is found that _ 


such a needle, if not 
on the magnetic equa¬ 
tor, dtps, or points 
downwards; and if 
the plane in which it 
moves coincide in di¬ 
rection with the mag¬ 
netic meridian, the 
needle gives the direc¬ 
tion in which the ter- 
ie.strial magnetic force 
acts. The magnet is 
as del icalely suspended 
as possible, and is pro¬ 
vided with a veitical 
graduated circle 
(marked e in the 
figure) for nicasurmg 
the amount of the dip, 
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and an aziimith circle (Z) for fixing the veitical circle in the true 
direction, which is found by means of a declination needle. (Sec 
Dr.ci.iNATioN OF THE Maonetic Needle.) Since the mag¬ 
netic axis raiely coincides exactly with the geometrical axis of the 
magnet, the needle must be reversed—the side which at first 
faced 1£. now facing W .—and the mean of the two readings 
taken as the true reading. Care must be taken not to have any 
iron or steel adjustmeius about the inkiument, else the results 
would be rendered valueless. /, l\ are microscopes for rend¬ 
ing the angles ; and « is a spirit-level for securing the horizon- 
tality of Z and the perpendicularity of e. From observations 
with such an instrument, Sir J. C. Ross, in 1831, fixed the mag¬ 
netic pole in Boothia Felix, N. America, near lat. 70* N. and 
long. 96° W., where he found the dip to be 89° 59'—nearly per¬ 
pendicular. 

Dipsaca'ceee and Dip'sacus. See Teazel, 

Dip'sas (fi om Gr. dipsa,' lbir.st ’), a genus of Colubrine snake.s, 
of which the D. or F.ndipsas cynodon of Asia and the Philippine 
Islands is an example. The neck and tail arc very slender, the 
head being broad and of triangular shape. The colour is grey, 
variegated with brown. The ancients believed that this snake 
was constantly seeking water, hence its name. 

Dipsoma'nla (from Gr. dipsa, 'thirst,’ and mania,*mad- 
ness'), the name given to an intense craving for intoxicating 
liquors. So strong is this craving for alcoholic drink in rome 
persons that they will saerifice everything to obtain it Of late 
years, much diffeience of opinon has been expressed in regard to 
the question whether D. is insanity or not, some physicians 
maintaining that it is a kind of madness, others that it is only a 
kind of wickedness. D. ought to be distinguished from true 
insanity; but tliougli few physicians would commit dipsomaniacs 
to a lunatic asylum, most believe that they should be put under 
restraint, because of their being altogether incapable of taking 
care of themselves, and also on account of the misery they bring 
upon their families. D. most freipieiilly occui-s among mem¬ 
bers of families in which there is a hereditary tendency to 
insanity, and the tendency to the disease is fostered by the 
habitual use of alcoholic liquors from early periods of life, in 
many cases even from infancy. Several attempts have recently 
been made to legislate on D, in the British Parliament, but as yet 
without effect. There are excellent inslitutidus in Britain for 
the cure of drunkards, but, unfortunately, there is fto law by 
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Such a law is much required for the good of society. 

Dip'tera (Gr. ‘ two-winged '>> an order of Insects represented 
by the familiar Flies (q. v.) and other two-winged forms. The 
J). are included in the Ifolometabolic group of the insect 
class, or in that section the members of which undergo a eom- 
plete Metamorphosis (q. v.), and show the three characteristic 
singes of an active caterpillar or larva, a quiescent ptpa or 
chiysalis, and a perfect winged and sexual unago. iBe front 
pair of wings are alone represented in these insects, the place 
of the absent hinder wings being supplied by a pair of fila¬ 
mentous organs, termed halures or poisers, presumed to be 
serviceable to the insects in balancing them in their flight. 
The prothorax, or first segment of the cliest, is always small, 
and, along with the other two thoracic segments, is gene¬ 
rally fused Into a single mass. The head is large, and the 
eyes are prominent. I'he mouth is for the most part of suc¬ 
torial kind (see Insects), and the stomach is fiequcntly of 
compound n.ature., T'he legs are usually long, and end in 
.soft spongy bodies, by means of which these insects are enabled 
to obtain a firm foothold on .smooth and jierpendiciilar surfaces. 
Ill addition to the compound eyes borne by the head, seveial 
ocelli or simple eyes may also exist; and the anlemix or feelers 
are situated on the pait of the head between the eyes. The 
wings may be wanting altogether in some 1)., and the skin of the 
larva for the most part forms a pupa case for the chrysalis. In 
some flies (such as in Pupipara), the young larva: reside within 
the body of the mother, and there become pupa:; and in Ceti- 
ilomyia or the Hessian-fly, e.ich larva produces within itself 
another larva, which latter feeds on the primitive larva and be¬ 
comes the future fly. See also ai tides relating to the various 
kinds of flics, such as Cuane-Fi.y, IIessian-I'T.y, &c. 

Diptcra'ceee, or Dipterocarpa'ceao, the .Sumatra Camphor 
order, a natural order of Dicotyledonous trees with resinous juice, 
natives of the forests of tropical India, with the exception of the 
genus Lophira, which is found in tropical Africa, though by some 
this genus is made the type of a .separate order (Lophit jccte). 
There are about fifty species and seven genera in the Older, all of 
which owe their peculiarities to the presence of the resinous 
juice. Wood-oil or Gurguii balsam is yielded by the trunks of L>. 
lavis or tnrbiuatus of the W. Indies, The oil Ls u.sed in India 
for painting, and is employed for much the same pin poses as 
Copaiva (q. v.), Dryobalanops aromatica yields Sumatra cam¬ 
phor (sec CAMPHOIt). Jlopea cilorata of llurmah yields a .styptic 
resin. Sho/ea {Valeria) rolmsta is the Sal (q. v.) of India, and 
yields Dlioona pitch. Vataia indica yields the oleo-resin known 
as wliite Dammar or piny rosin, used in India for making candles 
and as a varnish. Piny tallow or vegetable butter of Canara- - 
a concrete oil—is obtained from the fruit of this plant, and has 
lately been imported into this country as a local application in 
rheumatism, &c. (Bentley). See Anime, Copai,, Dammar, anrl 
Varnisu-Tuee. 

Dip'terus, a genus of extinct Ganoid (q. v.) fishes, confined 
exclusively in their distribution to the Devonian and Old Kcd 
Sandstone rocks. Two dorsal fins existed, and the body was 
covcreil with smooth overlapping scales. T’he head had a kind 
of helmet-covering, and the teeth were conical in form. 

Dip'ter3^, a genus of Leguminous plants. The seeds of J). 
oilorata of Guiana, owing to the presence of Coumariue (q. v.), 
arc very pleasantly scented, and under the name of Tonquin, 
2 '<mga, or Itonka beans, are used for perfuming snuff, &c. The 
Kboc nuts of the Mosquito Coast {D. EbSensis) are also fragrant, 
and yield a fatty oil much used for anointing the hair of the 
natives. The timber is heavy and yellow coloured. 

Dip'tyoh (Gr. dipiucha, ‘doubled,’ or ‘twice-folded’), in 
classical and post-classical times tlie name given to tw-o writ¬ 
ing tablets fastened together at the back by means of wires, 
wmch served for liiugcs. They were made for the most part of 
wood, the inner sides of which were coveied over with wax, 
which was written on with the stilus. There was a raised margin 
round each to prevent the wax of the one tablet rubbing agafn.st 
that of the other. Diptychs were employed especially for public 
registers. They Vrere small enough to be held in the hand, 
rarely exgseding eight inches by four. Instead of wood, ivory 


and metal were sometimes used, and these were often richly carved 
or chased. 

Dip'us. See Jerboa, 

Di'rect and Ret'rog^ade, two astronomical terms, Applied 
to the motion of a planet, according as it appears to move in the 
zodiac from W, to E. or from eT to W, When it is moving 
neither way it is said to be stationary. 

Direc'tion-Co'sines are the cosines of the angles which a 
piven line makes with three rectangular axes given in position. 
Take any point (ar, y, s) upon the line through the origin, whose 
D.-C._are I, m, n; then if r- be the distance of .this point from 
the origin, we have at once x ^ Ir, y = mr, s = nr. Snuar- 


ing and adding, we obtain {P + uP -b m®) >* 


+ jP + t* 


= >•’, or P + nP + tP — i. Again, if there be another line, 
whose D.-C. are Z*, m', the angle which it makes with the firet 
is that angle whose cosine = ll' -p mm’ + ««', These two 
fundamental formula- are of great and growing importance in 
physical investigations. 

drec'tor. In commercial concerns it is usual to have a body 
of men—commonly about ten or twelve—whose business Is to 
meet at slioit fixed iiUcrvals to consult together about the affairs 
of the concern, and to advi.-.e and assist the manager. The mem¬ 
bers of this body are called the Ordinary Directors. There is 
commonly another body called the Extraordinary Directors. 
'I’hese. have no business functions, and are chosen as a rule from 
llieir sockal position being supposed to add to the reputation of 
the joint-stock undert.akiiig. Ordinary Directors being paid 
officers, it may be held that they are bound to malic themselves 
thoroughly conversant with the affairs of the undertaking; on 
the other hand, tlic rcmuneiation is commonly insufficient to make 
it reasonable to suppose that they can afford time for this, when 
the concern is extensive and complicated. On the whole, the 
view of the commercial community seems to be that a 1). is 
entitled to rely on the statements of the manager, unless these 
be such as ought to excite the suspicion of a man of ordinary 
fnisiiiess intelligence. But where this is the ca.se, he is not en¬ 
titled to shut Ins eyes. He is bound to liave the matter of sus¬ 
picion probed to the loot, and, if necessary, to consult the share¬ 
holders. Clearly flie position must, in ccitain ciicumstanccs, be 
one of great danger and difficulty. As if disjiosing of ail olyec- 
tion to the plenary responsibility of a D., the general truth is 
sometimes stated, that there can be no excuse for the neglect of 
a Voluntarily accepted liiist. But the question is as to the exact 
nature of the trust. A D. is not a manager. His function is to 
advise, not in ordinary circumstances to investigate. ' 

J.aw Pegarding Directors. —The following are the leading 
provisions of the Joint-Stock Companies’ Act afl'ceting directors : 
That a director shall vacate his office by the acceptance of any 
other office of profit in the compiaiiy, by being concerned in 
any contract with it, or by bankruptcy; that at the first ordi- 
iiaiy meeting after incorporation all the directors shall retire from 
ofiicc, and tliat at the first ordinary meeting in each subsequent 
year one-third, or the number neare.st one-third, shall retire ; 
those retiring who liave been longest in office. They are re- 
eligible. Directors may delegate their powers to committees. 
Minutes of business transacted at directors’ meetings are to be 
carefully made, and .signed by the chairman. Dividends are only 
to be paid from profit, and if a dividend is declared when the 
company is known by the directoislo be insolvent, or when pay¬ 
ment of the dividend will make it insolvent, they shall be jointly 
and severally (see Joint ani: .Sf.verai.) liable for the debts then 
existing of tlie comp.any, or which shall be contracted while they 
remain, respectively, in office. 

By 24 and 25 Viet. c. g6, directors, members, or oflicers of any 
body corporate or public company fraudulently appropriating 
property, or keeping fiaudulciit accounts, or wilfully destroy¬ 
ing or vitiating liooks, or other writings, or publishiilg any false 
statement with intent to deceive, tire guilty of a misdemeanour, 
punishable with penal servitude or imprisonment, according to 
degree of guilt. See Joint-Stock Companies. 

Directory was the executive power in the new constitution 
of the Thermtdorietts introduced m 1795. * council of 

five persons, who had the conduct of peace and war, the execu¬ 
tion of the laws, and the general administration widiout legisla¬ 
tive functions. ThoD. along with the formation of the Double 
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Council (viz., the Ancienta and the Five Hundred) distinguiah 
this Constitution of year 3 from the Girondist Constitution of 
1791, the Democratic monarchy of 1792, and the Jacobin Con> 
stitution of 1793. The ‘ decrees of the two-thirds,’ by which the 
Old Convention insisted on modifying the proposaJ of the eleven 
Girondist commissioners, led to the ‘Day of the Sections’ (4th 
October 1795), in which Bonaparte destroyed the National Guards 
in the Rue St tlonoi^. Uarras and Carnot (who replaced Sicyfes) 
were the most prominent Directors, all of whom were elected by 
the two Councils. Tlie D. soon became unpopular in spite of 
Bonaparte’s brilliant campaigns. They crushed the Babceuf Con¬ 
spiracy (1797), and Pichegru and the Royalist p.arty on the l8lh 
h'ructidor; but their policy of bascule, or seesaw between the 
Moderates and the Maneze Club in home affairs, their cruel Law | 
of Hostages, and their misunderstandings with Bonaparte, who 
was the idol of the army, paved the way for the ncgoti.-itions of 
Sicyi-i which resulted in the Revolution of iSth Brumaire and 
the Consulate. 

Directory for Public Worship of God, one of the 
works of the Westminster Assembly, tliawn up in 1644. George 
Gillespie, the Scottish commissioner, had a chief hand in framing 
it. 'I'he order of worship prescribed begins with an invocation; 
a chapter from each Testament is read ; and the Lord's Prayer 
and other set foims are used. Baptism, marriage, and rebukC 
are to lie public ; and buiial, without ceremony. The General 
Assembly of the Church of .Scotland adopted the D., P'cbruary 
3, and the Scottish Parliament ratified it, February 6, 1645. 
The D., however, w.as not recognised at the Revolution Settle¬ 
ment, nor at the Union. The book was the expression of a fond 
illusion that uniformity of worship could be estalilishcd, so as to 
secure the happy unity of the kirks of the three kingdoms. See 
A IHreclory for the Public it'orship of f/W(liditib. 1645); Priii- 
cipial f/cc’s Jlist. of Church of iiriWa/rrf (Fdrnb. i860); Dr R. 
Lee’s Reform of the Church of Scotland (Edinb. 1864); and 
Minutes of IVestminster Assembly (Edinb. 1S74). 

Direc'trix, in geometry, i-. a straight or curved line ort which 
depends the description of a curve or surface. A point, wliose 
distances from a given point and straight line bear a constant 
ratio to each other, describes one of tlic Conic Sections (q. v.). 
This straight line is the D. of the curve in question. If a surface 
be generated by the motion of a line which .always rests on other 
fixed lines, these latter arc sometimes called direct/ices, hut more 
frequently directors; the moving line is c-alled genaator. 

Dirk, a Scottish dagger or poniard formerly c.in'ied by High¬ 
land chicfuins ; also the name for tlie short sword worn as a 
side-arm by midshipmen in the British royal navy. 

Dirk Hartog Island is one of several islands forming a 
breakwater for the extensive inlet of Shark B.ay, on the W. coast 
of Australia. D. II. I. is high, and about 40 miles long by 10 
broad. It lies in S. lat. 25“ 2S'--26“ 6', and E. long. 113“. 

Dir'sehau (Pol. Szczevo), a town of W. Prussia, on (he Vis¬ 
tula, and on the Eastern Railway, 21 miles S..S.E. of Danzig. 
It h!is iron .and machine works, large mills, a cattle-market, and 
an active timber trade. The Vistula is here crossed by an 
immense iron bridge, 2844 feet long and 37 feet high, erected 
1850-60. Pop. (1872) 7758. 

Dirt-Beds, a name given by geologists to certain deposits 
embraced by the Portland or Upper Oolite rocks, and more 
csiiccially in coimcclion with the Purbeck beds of these forma¬ 
tions. The name ‘D.-U.’ is applied to .these formations by 
quarrymen, and denotes old soils in which vegetable matter is 
thickly interspersed. These beds are in all likelihood old land 
surfaces formed between .strata of marine origin by tire inter¬ 
mittent el.'rvation of the latter. Fossil cycads {Mantellta) form 
their chief vegetable remains. 

DiBaBil'ity, in English law, is legal incapacity. It may be 
absolute, ixs by Outlawry (q. v.) ; or it may be partial, as from 
iiiinuiity (see Age) or Coverture (q. v.). See also Capacity, 
Lfgai- 

Disban'ding, in military langurtgc, is the breaking up of a 
battalion or regiment. It gS lerally occurs when peace is pro¬ 
claimed after war, the officers being placed on half-pay, and the 
tnen discharged. But it was also resorted to in India to punish 
^ ^Uie mutiny of the native troops—the first ii;stance being the D. 
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of the 19th regiment of native infantry at Damtekpore on the 
]st of March 1^7. 

Disbar' is to degrade a barri$ter-at-law. The power to D. 
in England belongs to the Benchers (a. v.) of the four Inns of 
Court. No barrister who has been disbarred can plead before 
the courts of law. The last exercise of the power was in 1874, 

Disc, or Disk, a somewhat vague term in systematic botany, 
generally applied to any organ ‘ intervening between the sta¬ 
mens and the ovary,’ and may be in the form of a ring or scales. 
Frequently it consists of metamorphosed stamens forming an 
iniier whorl. Sometimes it is glandular and secretes a honey- 
like fluid ; in this cose the older botanists called it the nectary. 

Disc anil Discob'olus. See QuoiTS. 

Dischargo'. A verbal obligation may be dissolved by a ver¬ 
bal D., but a written obligation requires a written D. ; the rule 
of law being that the same solemnities requited to constitute 
an obligation are required to extinguish it. 

Dischar'giag, in the navy, is relieving the ship of the com¬ 
mission under which it is placed in active service, the officers on 
full jiay and the crew on the wages list. The fact that officers 
and crew can only serve on board ship puts them on a different 
footing from the officers and men in a regiment. Soldiers are 
on permanent pay during peace and war, sailors only while the 
ship is in commission. D. leaves the tnen off the wages list, 
artd the officers mostly on half pay. 

Dis'eina, a lypic.al genus of Brachiopodous ollusca, repre- 
•sented by Irving forms, and also by fosstl species, which begin 
in the .Silurtan period. The family Discinid,e is recognised by 
the shells being attached to fixed objects by a fleshy stalk or 
pcduitclc, which passes through the ventral valve. The charac¬ 
teristic arms of tire Jirachiofoda (q. v.) are fleshy in Discinitht, 
and the valves or halves of the shell are not articulated by any 
distinct hinge. The shell in D. is circular, its upper valve being 
limpet-shaped, the lower valve being flat or convex. /), circe, 
and D. pclofca are well-known fo.ssil species from Silurian rocks. 

Dis'cipline, The First Book of, orPolicio, an important 
I.rndmark in the reformation of the Scottish Church. Affer the 
overthrow of Popery and the adoption of the ancient Confession 
in 1560, a commission, dated April 29 of that year, was given 
to John Knox and five others to draw up a B. of D. Accord¬ 
ing to tliis B. of D., the minister was to be admitted with 
consent of the people and the approval of the ministers ; ordi¬ 
nation by imposition of hands was disapproved of; readers were 
to be provided for destitute places; the country was to be 
divided into ten districts, with superintendents for planting 
churches, appointing ministers, and visiting vacant places; elders 
and deacons were to be elected annually ; every church was to 
h.'ive a schoolmaster; and the ancient patrimony of the Church 
w.as to he devoted to the threefold support of the ministry, 
education, and the poor. This book was dated May 20, ISW; 
and on January 27, 15O0-61, it was sub.scribed in secret coun¬ 
cil by twenty-six noblemen and gentlemen, but it was never 
ratified by Parliament. It failed to become law because those 
who held the patrimony of the Church did not regard Knox’s 
‘devout imagination’ with favour. .See 7 'he First and Second 
Booke of D. (Edinb. 1621); M'Crie’.s Life of Knox (Edinb. 
1812); Knox's Hist. Ref. (I..aing’s ed., Edinb. 18^); and 
Cunningham’.s Church Hist. Scotland (Edinb. 1859).—Eto- 
cond. B. of D. was the result of an effort to make the Church 
of .Scotland more strictly Presbyterian. The great reformer, 
Andrew Melville, and some others, were appointed, April 24, 
1576, by the General Assembly, a committee to perfect the 
regulations of the Church. As the fruit of their labours they 
presented the Second B. of D., which was sanctioned by the 
General -Assembly, April 24, 1578, This book set up a more 
elaborate form of Presbyterianism, and made a more complete 
distinction between civil and ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Patron¬ 
age was abolished, also the titles of abbots, and the superiority 
of bt.shops ; ministers were to be elected by judgment of elder¬ 
ship and consent of the people; ordination was to be by laying 
on of hands ; and the various Church courts were appointed. 
The Second B. of D. was registered among the Acts of the 
Church by the Assembly, April 1581; but it Irever was ratified 
by Parliament, and never became a binding law of the Church. 
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Sea M‘Crie’s Life of Melville (Edlnb. 1824), and Bryce’s Ten 
Years of the Church of Scotia^ (Edinb. 1850). 

Disclaim'er, in Englidi law, is a plea of denial or of renun* 
elation. 

IDinclatna'tion, in Scotch law, signifies the disavowal by a 
vassal of some one who is, or claims to be, his Superior (q. v.). 
The penalty of D. on frivolous grounds is forfeiture of the Fee 
(q. v.). But any reasonable excuse will exempt the vassal from 
the penalty. 

DiscoVoli, a term formerly applied by Cuvier to certain 
genera of fishes, exemplified by the Lump-Suckers (q. v.), &c., 
with sucking-discs formed by the united ventral fins on the lower 
Kurface of their bodies. The term is not now used, lump-suckers 
being included in the Gobiidtje or Gobies (q. v.). 

Difiooph'ora (Gr. • disc-beaiers’), a name given in modern 
zoology to a .subclass of llydrozoa (q. v.), represented by the 
true Medusidie (q. v.), or sea-blubbers and jelly-fishes. These 
oi^anisms may be defined as possessing a free, oceanic body 
(hydrosor/ia), consisting of a .single nectocalyx, or swimming-bell, 
from the loof of which a single zooid or folypite hangs. A system 
of canals runs through the swimming-bell. Many forms at one 
time regarded as Medusa are now known to be merely the free- 
swimming rciiroductive bodies of zoophytes. 

Dis'eord, in music, an interval producing Dissonance (q. v.). 
Sliictly speaking, an interval is said to be dissonant if the notes 
of which it consists have any musical relation to each other, and 
discordant if they have none. 

Dis'eount is the deduction ma<le from a debt paid before it is 
due. To discount a Bill of Exchange (q. v.), or a draft, means 
to exchange it under deduction of n percentage 011 account of its 
notihaving reached maturity. When this is done, it is the custom 
of money-dealers to subtract the interest accruing during the 
time between the date of their puichase and the dale at which 
the bill or draft falls due. This causes the real charge to be 
greater than the nominal one, the interest being received by the 
lender before it is due. Thus, if you discount a bill of ;^ioo due | 
three months hence at 5 per cent., you will receive..^too less ; 
1 ls> *5^- ; but if you then lend your ^98, 15s. 1 

for three month.s at S cent., it is plain that the interest I 
accruing during the period cannot be so much as the interest on 
ftoo which has been deducted. In a true calculation of D., 
therefore, the question to be answered is—What sum will, at the 
given rate of interest, at the end of the given period, amount to 
the value of the deferred payment? The uile for ascertaining 
this is—Find the amount of in the given time, and by that 
divide the given sum, and the quotient is the answer. Thus, 
What is the value of^i^iooto be received three months hence, 
interest at J per cent. The interest of ft for a year will be is., 
and for three months 31!., = ;fo‘oi25. The amount of fl 
therefore for the period is ;^i’oi25; and the v.alue of fioo 
three months hence is = yVAr “ ;^98'765 = .1^98 *5 3 i 

The interest on which for tiirec months at 5 per 
cent is . . . . . i 4 8) 

fioo o o 

To find the amount of a given sum improved at compound 
interest at any rate, and for any number of years, the rule is— 
Multiply the amount ofj^'i for a year so often into itself as there 
are years proposed, and the last product multiplied by the prin¬ 
cipal gives the answer. Thus—What will f to amount to in three 
years at 5 per cent, compound interest—1X)5 x 1'05 x i‘o5 = 
i-y7625 X 10/1157625 =/ti, IIS. 5d. 

By D. is also understood the depreciation of any share or stock 
below the original value. Thu^ when a bank share on which 
/too has been paid will only bring /90 in the market, it is said 
to be at a D. of 10 per cent. The converse position is called being 
at a premium. 

The rate of D for bills of exchange in the United Kingdom, 
in ordinary times, ranges from 3 to 5 per cent, on bills of tliree or 
four months' currency. When it goes above 5 per cent, the fact 
Indicates commercial disturbance. In recent times the rate has 
ipore than once rjsen as high,as 10 per cent. The provincial 
.banks, in their D. rates,follow'the lead of the Bank of England. 
See INTJKMST. 


Siscre'tioo. According to English law, if an agent or trus¬ 
tee is instructed to act accoraing to nis D., he must act according 
to law and reason. The law of Scotland recognises the same rule. 

Die'evui proligerus, a small heap of granular cells found 
within a graafian vesicle, and on which the ovum rests. See 
Graafian Vksiclb and Ovum. 

Diacus'sion is a technical term of Scotch law, signifying a 
demand for payment against a principal debtor or against heirs. 
Formerly cautioners (see Caution), unless bound jointly and 
severally (see Joint AND Sevkrai.) with the principal debtor, 
could insist on the creditor enforcing his demand against the 
principal debtor in tlie first place, or to discuss him, a.s it was 
called. By the Mercantile Law Amendment i^t, cautioners can 
now only have this light by stipulation. * 

Piscusston of Heirs. —All heirs who have incurred a represen¬ 
tation of their ancestors are liable for his debts; but they may 
insist on being sued in a certain order. Where a special heir is 
burdened with a debt, the creditor must discuss that heir before 
he can insist against the heir-at-law. But where the debtor does 
not charge any special heir with payment of a general obligation, 
the D. must be in legal order. See Kei’RESentation, Title, 

IVV.S.SIVE. 

Sisdi'aclasts, minule doubly-refracting molecules, which, 
according to Bnicke, fonn pait of the ultimate structure of 
muscle. See Muscle. 

Disease' (lit. the opposite of ease), a medical term for th.at 
condition of the system in which there is a deviation from 
health. D. may or m<ay not be accompanied with pain, but 
there is alwitys a departure from the normal standard of health. 

D. may be local or general, structural or functional, curable or in¬ 
curable, the latter always ending in de.ith. The classification of 
D. is called Nosology (n. v.), and the changes in structure caused 
by it form the subject of Pathology (q. v.). 

Disease, Acts Bespecting'. By 29 and 30 Viet. c. 35, 
and 32 and 33 Vict. c. 96, provision is made for the prevention 
of contagious D. in certain towns which arc military stations. 

By the Sewajje Utilisation Act, the sewer authorities in England 
are in boroughs the municipal corporation; in other towns, those 
intrusted with cleansing or paving. .Several atiiending Acts 
have been passed. By the .Sanit.iry Act of 1866, a house¬ 
owner may be called on to remedy deficient ciiaining within, 
reasonable time. If water supply is inadequate, the authorities 
m.ay dig wells, make icsei voirs, &c. The Act defines a Huisame 
((|. V.), and provides against inferlion. Cattle-plague is dealt 
with liy the l.-ist Act. Cattle may be slaughtered to ascertain 
the nature of a I>. No animal is to he moved aiive from any 
infected place. Local authorities are to appoint an inspector, 
who, when plague is found to exist, is to make an official declara¬ 
tion of the place infected. 

Diseases of Plants may be referred to four causes—(1) 
Parasitic fungi or other plants attacking the tubers ; (2) Insects 
causing galls, fissures, wounds, &c. ; (3) Poisonous gases li{ the 
air or soil, or any poisonous materi.tl so placed as to affect nutri¬ 
tion ; (4) Atmospheric or other causes, ‘ so affecting the plants 
as to alter the conditions of nutrition by giving a redundancy or 
deficiency of air, liglit, moistuie, warmth, &c. "I he principal 
D. are noticed in this work under their orvn names. 

Dishon'our, a term of merc.antile law, denoting the re¬ 
fusal of the drawee in a bill of exchange or cheque to accept 
or pay it. If a bill be pie-sented and acceptance refused, or a 
qualified acceptance only offered, prompt notice must be given 
to all the paities to whom the holder intends to apply for pay¬ 
ment. In case of a foreign bill, notice should be sent by first 
post or earliest opporlunitj'. Generally, in both forei^ and in¬ 
land bills, notice is given next day to the immediate endorser, 
who is allowed a day to give notice to those who a^'e liable to 
him. Delay in giving notice frees the drawer and endorsers 
from liability. No particular form of notice is required, but it 
is well to send a copy of the bill. A person having taken a 
cheque in payment of a deJit cannot sue for the debt until the 
cheque has been dishonoured ; b|it a creditor is not bound to 
accept a cheque (ca.se of Hough v. May, N. & M. 535). If the 
holder of a cheque accept payment in bank-notes, and the bank , 
fail, the holder has no recouise against the drawer of Uteche^u^ 
See Bill ok ExchXnoe, Cheque. ^1 
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Diainfec'tants are substances -which by a chemical action 
destroy contagious matters or effluvia from decaying animal and 
vegetable substances. Clilorine (q. v.) is one of the best and 
most powerful D. It decomposes the compounds of hydrogen, 
and thereby substitutes a harmless for a hurtful compound. 
Bleaching-powder depends for its action as a disinfectant on 
the chlorine it contains, as well as chlorate of soda. By adding 
an acid to these substances free chlorine is given off more fiecly. 
Charcoal, permanganate of pota.sh, or Condy’s fluid, chloride of 
zinc, or Burnett’s disinfecting fluid, steel drops, sul])hur dioxide, 
hydrate of chlorine, and carbolic acid, are all useful; but dry 
heat, when it can be applied, is probably the most efficient of 
all D. 

Sisin'tegrator, a machine for pulverising, or disintegrat¬ 
ing various soft or hard malciials. The patent D, of Mr 

Thomas Carr, Montpe¬ 
lier, Biistol, held in mucli 
favour for breaking up 
ores, rock, asphalt, aitili- 
cial manures, peat, fire¬ 
clays, oilcake, also for 
mixing moist sugars, the 
ingredients of mortar, &c., 
is here figured. It con- 
•sists of a pair of circular 
metal discs, A and B, fixed 
to two separate shafts on 
one side of the machine, 
the shaft of the right-haml 
disc working tinough the 
tubular shaft of the left- 
hand one vvilhoul toucli- 
iiig it; an arrangement 
which leaves the hopper, 
IJ, by which the machine 
is fed with niatwials, unobstructed with driving-belts. The 
inside faces of the di.-,cs aie studded with lour conccntiic rings, or 
cages, of very strong projecting bars, or lieateis, C ; the rings of 
beaters in one disc occupy the opposite alternate interstices of 
the other, and tlie discs are driven in opposite directions at a 
high speed, vaiying from 350 to 500 revolutions jier minute, 
'riie maleiial to be ground being introduced ihrougli the liop]>er, 
is beaten, in its passage thiough the machine, with great vio¬ 
lence by the beaters of the successive cages revolving in oppo¬ 
site directions, so tliat disintegration is llioionghly eifectccl be¬ 
fore the particles reach the end of their zigzag course to the 
circumference of the cliscs. A mineial JJ., 4^ feet in diameter, 
c.m pulverise from 5 to 15 tons of material per hour, according 
to the hardness of the mateiial and the degree of fineness re¬ 
quired. The disintegrating flounnill of the same inventor has 
a similar constiuctiun, and its efficiency may be judged fiorn 
the fact that one seven feet in diameter produces ns mucli 
flour, of a a uperior quality, as thiity pairs of milLloncs, and 
at a..less'cost. 

Disloca'tion (Lat. ‘ a displacing ’) occurs when two liones 
which form a joint are displaced, and put ‘out of joint.’ It 
is often the result of violence, but some¬ 
times of disease; and occasionally it is 
congenital, as in club-foot. Some joints, 
from their construction, especially tlie 
ball and socket joints, as the shoulders 
and big joints, are the most common 
scats of D. After these it occurs most 
frequently in the elbow. It is rare in 
children and in old age; in the latter, 
fracture is common. D. is liable to recur 
Oov^-hiich, in the same joint. Surgeons divide it 

into partial and complete. In the latter, 
nn external wound communicates with the joints. The symptoms 
are distortion of the limb, much pain, and often swelling in the 
neighbovfihood of the joint. There is generally immobility of 
the limb, and always inability to use the joint. In all cases of 
l>. tbeie is moie or less laceration of the parts around the joint, 
Tlic treatment consists in returning the bones into their proper 
position, and maintaining them until the lacerated tissues are 
healed. This is effected by the surgeoq. in different ways, 
according to the joint implicated. When it is necessary to 
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apply traction, the surgeon often does this by means of a hank 
of worsted applied in such a way that the traction does not 
cause the worsted to tighten round the limb. For this purpose 
the metliod adopted is what is termed the ‘ clove-hitch,’ Occa¬ 
sionally it is necessary to use pulleys. In all cases it is good to 
give chloroform both to prevent pain and to relax the muscles. 

Dislocation, or Fault, in geology, the name given to the 
phenomena seen in rocks, where a crack or fissure has been 
foimed in a series of strata, and where a displacement of the 
rock on either side has materially altered the original ‘lie’ or 
position of the strata. Faults vary much in nature and extent, 
and their effects are modified by the character of the rooks 
in whicli they occur. The dislocated strata may remain on 
each side of the fissure comparatively undisturbed, or may 
be, on tlie other hand, greatly bent and disturbed along the 
plane of tlie fault. Dislocations may be longitudinal (‘strike 
taiilts’), orseveial faults may apparently proceed from one point 
or centre. The study of faults is of immense impoitance to the 
miner, since tlicir occurrence in beds of coal may seriously 
interfere witli tlie continuity of tlie seaims, and cau.se much' 
trouble and c.'Lpcnse in determining the exact effects of the 1). 
and the alteied relations of the strata. Tlie terms ‘hitch,’ 
‘slip,’ ‘slide,’ ‘heave,’ and ‘throw,’ are applied by miners to 
faults. 

Dis'mal S-wamp, a large morass on the boundary of Virginia 
and N. Carolina, 30 by lo miles, having an area of 300 sq. 
miles. It was formerly covered witli immense trees and dense 
biushwood, and was a famous refuge for tuna way slaves, but is 
now pailially cleared and drained. It contains f.ake Drum¬ 
mond, and is crossed by the D. S. Canal, 23 miles long and 64 
feet deep. 

Dis'mas, St, in medixval legend, is the name of the penitent 
thief. 

Diaor'derly House. See Nuisanck. 

Dispart', in gunnery, is half the diflcrence between the dia¬ 
meters of the breech and muzzle, and is of great importance to 
the gunner in taking aim. 

Dispeusa'tion is a licence granted by the Pope to do some 
act otherwise illegal. The limits of the power having been the 
subject of controversy among many learned theologians, we shall 
not endeavour to define them. The Church, according to its 
own view, is empowered by God to release from vows, and to 
authorise marriages witliin degrees of rclation.ship prohibited by 
tlie canon law. In former times, at least, it was a simple matter 
to apply the power to a wide department of civil affairs, by <le- 
claring that they bore upon affairs ecclesiastical. It is now of 
cour.se only in Homan Catholic countries that D. is of any effect. 
In England it was abolished by Ifenry VIII., the power of the 
1 ‘ope in a very restiicted form being llien confericd on the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury. 

Disper'sion, of a pencil of liglit-rays, is the angular separa¬ 
tion of the extreme rays of the spectrum after emergence from 
the piism, or, more correctly, is the difference of the indices of 
Refraction (q. v.) of these extreme rays. Experiment shows 
that the dispersive powers of different materials for light are not 
proportional to their refractive indices, a fact which renders pos¬ 
sible an aclirotnntic arrangement of lenses. See OPTICS. 

Displayed', in heraldry, is a term applied to any bird of 
prey wilh its wings expanded. 

Disposi'tion, in art, is the arrangement of the parts of a pic- 
line so that tlie form and colour of each part shall have its due 
effect. It differs from composition, in which the arrangement 
or design ha.s for its aim and purpose the production of a gene¬ 
ral effect, to which all the parts contribute. 

Disposition, in Scotch law, is a deed of alienation by which 
either hciitable or movable property is conveyed. The person 
to whom it is granted is called the disponee. 

Disposition of J/critage .—The disjioner or maker of the deed 
‘ sells and dispones,’ or, where the deed is gratuitous, ‘ gives, 
grants, and dispones,’ the subject of the deed to the receiver, 
who is called the disponee. 

Disposition of Movables is a deed by which the disponer con¬ 
veys his movable estate, wholly or partially, to tl^e ‘disponee. 
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This de«d can Only be made effectual by delivery of the subjects 
conveyed. 

Dispcsitian and SetiUment is a deed by which a person pro¬ 
vides (or the general dtspo!:al of his property, heritable and 
movable, after his death. See Destination, will. 

DispetUicn in —This coi responds to mortgage in 

England, and will be explained under IleritabU Security. 

Disraeli, Benjamin, Bari of Beaconsfield, K.O., a 

distin^iishcd statesman'and man of letters of the igth c., was 
born m Islington, December ai, 1804. The eldest of Isaac 
D’Israeli’s three sons, he was piivately educated at home, at 
Winchester, and at Walthamstow, w.as baptized in 1817 (the 
year of his father’s final severance from the Portuguese Syna¬ 
gogue), and at an early age entered an attorney’s office. The 
work, however, proving iiksome, he abandoned it; and after 
extended travel, in the course of which he made the acquaintance 
of Lockhart, the son-in-law of Sir Walter Scott, and then editor 
of the Quarterly Revient, he settled down to literary work. In 
1826 he made bis first successful hit in public with the brilliant 
and romantic novel of b'tviau Grey, which was followed by 7 he 
IVoudrous Tale of Alrey, Ihe Younq Duke, Conlarini hteminf^, 
and Hentielta, Temple, all of which obtained for their author 
notoriety rather than fame. At the same time D. prepared the 
way for his entrance into political life by publishing Ixion, A 
Vindication of the British Constitution, and a poem. The Revo¬ 
lutionary Epic, which nobody is supposed to have ever read. 
Again D. tiavclled, this time in the East, and on rctui-ning 
plunged into the ;.ioliticai strife that attended the great Reform 
agitation. He became, in 1832, a candidate for the burgh of 
Wycombe, and as he was recommended by Hume and O’Con¬ 
nell, it has been inferred that he began his active political career 
ns a Radical, though he himself invariably aflirmed that his 
political conduct was fiom first to last consistent. In 1S35, 
when he contested Taunton, unquestionably as a Tory, and 
under the auspices of Lord I.yiidluirst and Sir Robert Peel, he 
was beaten, and came into collision with O'Connell and his son, 
the latter of whom he challenged to fight a duel. At last, in 
1837, at the age of thiity-thiee, he was elected a member for 
Maidstone. In making his maiden speech in the House of 
Commons, he was so disconcerted by the laughter which greeted 
his peculiar rhetoric and exaggerated gestures, that he sat down, 
saying, however, before he ‘did so, ‘ I will sit down now, but 
the time will come when yon will hear me.’ D. then carefuDy 
studied both elocution and the temper of the House of Com¬ 
mons, and the result was soon seen in a marvellous parliamentary 
success. In 1841 he exchanged the constituency of Maidstone 
for that of Shrewsbury. Mainly by new novels, combining 
fiction and politics, the chief of which were Sybil and Conin'^sby, 
he became known as the chief of the ‘Young England paity.’ 
His fortune as a partisan was made when, on Sir Robert Peel 
becoming a conveit to free-trade doctrines, he attacked that 
great statesman with fiercely eloquent and persistent invective. 
Identifying him.self with the Protectionists, D., who had ex¬ 
changed Shrewsbuiy for Buckinghamshire, became, in 1848, on 
the death of Lord George Bentinck, their acknowledged chief. 
In 1852, after publishing a biography of Lord George Bentinck, 
he became Chancellor of the Exchequer in the cabinet of Lord 
Derby. Since then the history of D. may be said to be that of 
the Conservative paity. In the three administrations of Lord 
Derby he held the post of Chancellor of the Exchequer, passing 
in the last, with the unwelcome assistance of the I-iberal oppo¬ 
sition, the Reform Acts which are now law. When his chief 
resigned the Premiership in February 1S68, D. succeeded to it. 
In the end of the same year, however, he resigned, the general 
election of the time returning a majority against him on the Irish 
Church question. In March 1874, another general election 
giving hll party a great majority, I>. was again called to the 
post of First Lord of the Treasury; in 1876 he was raised to the 
Upper House os Earl of Beaconsfield and Viscount Hughenden. 
The Bei lin Treaty (1878), the crown of his ‘ imperialistic' policy, 
was followed by the Afghan and Zulu wars ; and an appeal to 
the country in the spring of 18S0 resulted in the unlooked-for 
triumph of the Liberals. The leisure of ten years earlier had 
yielded Lothair, and this now yielded Endymien, The name 
of the setting sun-god 1 and Endyntton's author passed away in 
lAndon^^^nl 19,1881. He was buried at Hughenden, Bucks, 


by the side of the wife whom, as widow of Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis, his Maidstone colleague, he had married in 1839. She 
was, ill 1868, raised to the peerage under the title of Viscoijntess 
Beaconsfield, and died December 15, 187a, at the age of eighty- 
three, leaving no issue. No cuntenipoiary, scarce any bygone, 
politician was the subject of such various and conflicting criticism 
as D. His sincerity and sagacity were repeatedly challenged j 
his powers of leading often seemed misdirected, his serious 
eloquence excited no enthusiasm or admiration, yet his tact, 
audacity, ironical pleasantry, subtle humour, and unfailing 
courage, won him a personal popularity which his great rival 
could never secure, and which no modem statesman, except 
Lord Palmerston, has enjoyed in equal measuia. See T. r. 
O’Connor’s Terd B., a Biography (Lond. 1S79 ; new ed, 1881). 

D'lsraeli, Isaac, one of the best English literary anecdotists, 
wasboin at Enfield, May 1766. His father, Benjamin D., was 
the descendant of a Hebrew family that had been driven from 
Sjiam to Venice by the persecutions of the Inquisition, and settled 
in business in England in 1747, wlieie he m.ide a fortune. 
D. was educated at Ainsteidam and Leyden,'and devoted him¬ 
self from an early age to literature. He at fust attempted satirical 
poetry, but found his vocation in literary and historical studies. 
The fust volume of his Cui-iosities of 7 .itetaiureo.\ype 3 .cts\ in I 79 t- 
It IS a classic in its way. It was followed by A Dissertation on 
Anecdotes (1793), Essay on ihe Manners and Genius of the Literary 
Character Calamities and Quarrels of Authors (1812-14), 

hujuny into the Literary and Political Character of King yantes /. 
(1816), Commentaries an the Life and Reign of Charles I. (1828- 
31), Eliot, Ifampden, and Pym (1832), and Auieuities of Lxtera- 
tme (1841). D. has a quaint, felicitous, but artificial style, on 
which his brilliant son’s was distinctly modelled. But the elder 
never displayed the golden giaces of the younger. D. died at 
Bradenliam House, Bucks, January 19, 1848. A collected edition 
'of his works, with a Life, was published in 1858 by his son. 

Disrup'tion. See Free Church of .Scotlsnd, 

Diss, a market-town of Norfolk, in the vale of the Waveney, 
18 miles S.S.W. of Norwich, has brush manufactories, biew- 
erie«, and malting establishments. St. Mary’s Church, a fine 
Gothic building (restored 1877), has a .sqnaie tower, contain¬ 
ing a peal of bells. Skelton, the poet-lauicate in the reign of 
Henry VII. and Hcniy VIII., was rector of D. Pop, (1871) 3851. 

DiBflec'tion, the method followed in an.-itomical schools of 
displaying the structuie of the body in the dissecting-room, so as 
to enable each student to obtain as much information as possible 
without interference with neighbouring dissectors. The body is 
usually divided into ten parts, five on each side of the body, 
which arc left in connection with one another until the D. is 
far enough advanced to admit of their being separated. See 
Quaiii’s Anatomy, vol. ii. p. 1047. 

Diaaection Wounds arc poisoned wounds received during 
dissection, or in making a post-moitcm exarain.'ition of a dead 
body. The virus or poison may be that of the ilibcase from i^iiciv 
the person died, or simply the virus of initrefaction. Tiie former 
is the more dangerous. A body is more apt to produce serious 
re.sults immediately after death th.an at a later stage. D. W. 
are generally caused by a puncture, and the more freely they bleed 
the less is the danger to the person wounded, because the blood 
flowing from the wound has a tendency to wash out the poison. 
When D. W. do not bleed freely, the wound should be enlarged 
with a clean knife, and in all cases washed, suckad, and after¬ 
wards cauterised with nitrate of silver, or by actual cautery. 
Frequently D. W. cause great constitutional disturbance. Some¬ 
times they are followed by abscesses in the armpit, and gangrene 
of the diseased limb, necessitating amputation, and even causing 
death. In the robust, however, they seldom prove dangerous, 

Diesen'tars, the name applied in Great Britain to thoSe reli¬ 
gious communions which, differing in either doctrine ordiscipline, 
or both, from the Episcopal and Presbyterian Churches estab¬ 
lished by law in England and Scotland, do not paiticipate in the 

f mblic support of these churches. During the i6th c. in Eng. 
and. Catholics and Puritans were ;iersecuted with extreme 
rigour. The first instance of actual punishment inflicted on Pro¬ 
testant D. was in June 1567, when a company of loo were seized 
at worship in Plummer’s Hall, and several sent to prison. The 
idea of toleration, which France had proclaimed in the Edict of 
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Nantes (1598), was unknown. Whitgift controlled the policy of the 
Clturch towards D., and in the earlier part of the 17th c. Arch¬ 
bishop Laud, by the aid of the High Commission (which the 
loyal prerogative had armed with illegal powers to fine, impri¬ 
son, pillory, and mutilate), had almost succeeded in stamping 
out all visible signs of Nonconformity. Under Cromwell the 
Puritans were as intolerant and meddling as Laud ; they prohi¬ 
bited the use of the Book of Common Prayer; they defaced 
churches and burnt pictures. On the Restoration it was made a 
crime to attend a dissenting place of worship, the penalty being 
transportation on a third offence, and deatti on return; and a 
further test was imposed on such divines as had been deprived of 
their benefices for Nonconformity, for not accepting the 
Knglish Book of Common Piayer. (The Act of Uniformity is 
13 and 14 Car. II. c. 4.) 'i'his persecution increased under 
James II. In 1687, however, James thought of banding all 
Nonconformists against the Established Cihurch, and giantcil a 
partial measure of toleration for Scotland, Catholics and Quakci.s 
getting the right of jmblic worship, Presbyterians only that of 

E rivate worship. This was followed by the unconstitutional 

•eclaration of Indulgence, which repealed not only the penal 
laws against Catholics and Puritans, but even the tests for civil 
and military office. The ‘ Five Mile Act ’ and the ‘ Conventicle 
Act ’ had previously been modified in operation by a similar 
declaration of Chailcs, which was immediately cancelled as 
illegal. The I), now separated into the Court parly, led by 
Lobb (Independent), Care, AIsop, and Roscwell (Presby¬ 
terians), and Penn (Quaker), and llie Church party, to which 
Baxter, Howe, and Bunyan belonged. 'Phe latter were in a 
great majority ; and in spite of the efforts of the Bo.ard of Regu¬ 
lators of Corporations (who dismissed Tory and appointed 
Puritan magistrates and officers by hundreds), the D. supported 
the cause of the constUiitinn, and even sympathised with the 
Bishops in tlie Tower. Fioin what is called the Revolution 
Settlement—a toleration without equality of civil rights—the 
Unitarians were excepted, and the celebration of the Catholic 
mass continued to be tor long prohibited. In 1779 the ministers 
of dissenting congregations and schoolmasters were relieved from 
the necessity of suhscrihiiig the Doctiinal Articles of the Church 
(l^CJeo. 111 . c. 44). As in the case of Dr Calariiy, however, 
this subscription had frequently been dispensed with, and the 
Occasional Conformity Act of 1711 freed non-suhsc:iliers from 
the penalties. After the Eiench Revolution a tide of liberal 
legislation set in. In 1813 an Act repealed the excepting clause 
of the Toleration Act against Unitarians, and also the Act of 
William which made it blasphemy to deny the divinity of Christ. 
The same statute led to the passing of the Act 57 Geo. Ill, c. 
70 for Irelaml, which extended complete toleration even to 
Unitarians. The Irish Toleration Act did not pass till 1719, 
and required no decharation of belief in the Trinity. The 'Pest 
and Corporation Acts followed in 1828, and the universities 
have since been thrown open to D. No measure, with regard 
to their legal position, lias excited greatei interest than the l)is- 
sqntefs’ Chapels Act, 7 and 8 Vicu c. 45, which was carried 
through by Lord Lyndhurst, Sir Robert Peel, Sir W. Follelt, and 
MrGladstone. The question was whether chapels, burial-grotiiids, 
schools, and ministers’liousc.s, in the possession of Unitarian con¬ 
gregations, should be forfeited, because, at the lime of the 
original endowment, the congregations held different opinions in 
theology. The Court of Chancery, in the case of Lady Hew- 
ley’s trust, &c., had decided that new trustees must be appointed, 
and an Act then became necessary to secure other trusts in a 
similar position. In the proceedings it appeared that when in 
1719 the ‘Bill for strengthening the Piotestant interest’ (S Geo. 
I. c. 4) was brought forward to repeal the restrictive portions of 
the Schism Act (12 Anne, c. 7), and the ‘ Occasional Conformity 
Act,* an attempt was made, and failed, to add to the Oath of 
Abjuraqon a declaration of belief in the ever-blessed Trinity, 
and that in the celebrated Sailer’s Hall Controversy (1719) a 
general meeting of all the Knglish D. declined to say that the 
doctrine of the Trinity should be a term of communion. The 
three great bn<Ues of English D,—the Presbyterians, Baptists, 
and Independents—have a joint organisation called the ‘ Three 
Denominations,’ with thecright of addressing the sovereign in 
presence. This right has been lately exercised. D, from the 
National Established Church in Scotland can hardly be said 
to have existed prior to Krskine’s secession of 1733; as the 
Cameronians, or Hill Men, the descendants of the Remonstrants 


of the Sanquhar Declaration, were rather the growth of the wan 
of the persecution, and their principles put them out of relation 
with all other classes. In 1747 the Associate Synod split into 
the Burghers and Anti-Burghers, and those •again into the New 
Light Burghers, the New Light Anti-Burghers, the Old Light 
Burghers, and the Old Light Anti-Burghers. At the present 
time the bulk of these secessions from the Established Church 
are reunited in the United Presbyterian Chinch. The Episcopal 
Church was tolerateil under the Act 5 Geo. I. c. 28, only qualified 
persons being allowed to hold divine service. They had them¬ 
selves a fierce dispute between the College party under Lockhart 
and the Usagers under Gadderer. The Gbmch was so much 
identified with the Rebellion of 1745, that statutes were passed 
n.avrowing the definition of a congregation (so as to encroach on 
private worship), and requiring letters of orders from English or 
Irish bishops in every case. There was, of course, a good deal 
of secret Catholicism, the principal stations of Jesuitism being 
Munches, Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Braemnr, and Strathglass. In 
1773 there were only seven Jesuit mis.sionaries in Scotland. In 
the N. of Ireland the Presbyterian D. lived in harmony till the 
beginning of the iqlh c,, when the Trinitarian and Unitarian 
paities, under Drs Cook and Montgomery respectively, separated, 
each retaining its share of the A'egium Donum down to the 
Irish Church Act of 1869. In 1854 some excitement was 
created by Lord John Kusscll’s Ecclesiastical Titles’ Act, prohi- 
biting the use of Biilisli geographical names in the titles of the 
Catholic clcigy. The Act was nevei put in force. The right o( 
l.)i.sscnters to burial, with an appropiiate service, in the parish 
chiirchyaiH, was not conceded till 1880. See Herbert Skeal’s 
Ilntory of Free Chur. Acs. 

Diseentera, Laws Kegarding. See Act of Toi.era- 

TH>N. 

Dissepiments. See Pistil and Ekuit. 

Dissolu tion of Marriage. .See Divorce, Divorce, anu 
Matrimonial Court. 

DisBol'ving Views aie produced by employing two magic 
lanterns, so arranged that their icspeclive images may be su)>er- 
imposed on the screen, and that, ns the one is made to fade 
away gradually, the other increases in brilliancy, thus producing 
the appearance of the one dissolving almost imperceptibly into 
the other. 

Diss'onance, in music, a disagreeable roughness produced 
when ceilain notes are sounded together. See CONSONANCE. 

Dis'taff (Old. Eng. dislaef ‘ the bunch or tuft of flax on the 
staff’), an implement formerly used for holding flax, wool, or 
other fibres in the process of spinning yam from them. It is 
mentioned in the Proverbs of Solomon, ‘She layeth her hands to 
the spindle, and her hands hold the distaff;’ and frequent allu¬ 
sion i> made to it by Homer and other classical writers. 

Distem'per (Fr. detrempe, from Lat. de, and temfetvre, 'to 
temper’), a method of painting and illuminating in use almost 
throughout the middle ages, with pigments ground up with siie, 
weak glue, gum-water, or other vehicle instead of oil. It is still 
used for scene-painting, the decoration of staircases, &&, and 
within recent years in house-decoration, in which the chief moss 
or field of colour is often laid on in D., relieved by a border in 
stencilling, or partly stendilecl, partly hand-painted. The brilli¬ 
ancy of some of the older pictures in D. was obtained by using 
a varnish of wax dissolved in an etherous oil. One drawback of 
painting in D. is that it is difficnlt, owing to the rapidity with 
which the vehicle dries, to blend or graduate the tints. Vet in 
D. the painters of the early Cologne school developed a beautifnl 
and glowing style of colour. The improved metliod of painting 
in oils invented by Van Eyck, about the middle of the 15th c., 
superseded D. for strictly pictorial arts, and since 1500 easel 
pictures have been painted almost exclusively in oils. 

Distemper, a disease affecting young dogs, very much as 
infantile fevers affect children. It appears to lx an inflammatory 
affection, often very acute in its earlier stages, and inducing id 
some dogs symptoms not unlike those of madness. The sjrm- 
ptoms of D. are loss of spirits and appetite, dislike for exertion, 
dull eyes, and coldness of the body and limbs. The bowels are 
often evacuated spontaneously, discharges kppear from the nose 
and eyes, and vomiting may occur. In some dogs the nervous 
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tymptoins tire greatly exaggerated, and exhibited in eonvulsive 
cpasmi; whilst as the diaeaM progresses, the inflammatory action 
appears to extend down the respiratory passages, and to a^ect 
the bronchial tubes and lungs. The disease usually attacks dogs 
from the third to the sixth month of their age; but it also shows 
itself much later. D. appears to be contagious from one young 
dog to another, and to anect diflurent kinds of dogs very vari* 
oudy. It tends to run a definite course, and the dog rarely or 
never suffers from a second attack. The treatment consists in 
giving from two to three grains of calomel daily as a purgative 
in milk j James's powders may also be given with advantage 
instead of the calomel. The food should be light but suffi* 
cient, and the eyes and head generally should often be bathed 
with lukewarm water, the animal being guarded from subse¬ 
quent cold. Indeed he must be carefully tended from first to 
last, and be warmly housed, else the disease may leave per¬ 
manent effects in the form of suppurating cars or other painful 
affections. 


with two smaller branches, one at each end. Througli the lower 
branch cold water is made to enter, and after traversing the 
whole length of the tube, flows out through the upper branch. 



Sistilla'tion (Fr, from Lat. de, and stillalio, * a dropping ’), 
is one of the oldest chemical processes, and was much in vogue 
with the alchemists. 

The object of D. is to separate volatile from fixed substances, 
or volatile substances from one another. The principle of the 
process is simple. When heat is applied to a mixture of fixed 
and volatile substances, ebullition eventually takes place, and 
the volatile substances are gradually converted into vapour. If 
thi.s vapour be caught and cooled, it will return to the liquid con¬ 
dition, whereas the fixed substances remain in the vessel in which 
the mixture was originally heated. Tims if sea-water be heated 
till it boils, steam is given off, and the steam if cooled yields pure 
water, whereas the saline ingredients present in tlie sea-water, 
being fixed substances, remain unvolatiliscd. Most ships intended 
for long voyages are fitted witli the proper apparatus for distilling 
sca-water; and thus, if there be sufficient fuel, fresh water may be 
obtained at any moment. In tlie case of the separation of vola¬ 
tile substances fiom one another, advantage is taken of the fact 
that the most volatile body is the first to become v.'ipour, so that 
if the first portion of vapour be cooled, the resulting liquid con¬ 
tains the greater part of the most volatile substance, whereas 
the liquid obtained by cooling the Inst portions of v.'ipour con¬ 
tains most of the least volatile substance. This process of frac¬ 
tional D. will be explained more fully further on. 

The apparatus in which D. is performed is called a still, and 
assumes various forms ; but it consists essentially of two parts— 
a vessel in which the liquid to be distilled is heated {body of the 
still), and one in which the vapour is cooled {coitdeiiser). The 



ihnpleit fom of the still is that in which the body of the still 
is a glass retort, and the condenser a flask immersed in cold 
water. The vapour arising from the liquid boiling in the 
retort passes into the flask, and there condenses to a liquid. 
But SUM Ml apparatus is inconvenient for distilling large quan¬ 
tities, because tW water used in cooling soon grows warm (from 
the great amount of heat given out during the transformation of 
a vapour into a liquid), and must therefore be freouently changed, 
wbicn disarranges the whole apparatus. To obviate this, use 
is made of the worm-condtnser (Fig. i), a coil of pipe immemed 
in a Vessel through which a cunent of cold water is flowing. 
The cold water arrives by a tube attached to the bottom of the 
vessel, an'd escapes by a tube placed near the top._ Another con¬ 
venient form of condenser was invented by Liebig (Fig. 2). It 
consists of a narrow tube passing through a broad one, and fitted 
into the latter by means of corks. _ The broad tube is provided 
mtb two epallhr branches, one at eadi end. Through the lower 
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Fig. 2.—Liebig's Condenser. 

'flius the narrow tube (into which the vapour from the boiling 
liquid enters] is kept cold by a stream of water flowing over its 
external surface. 

Fractional Distillation .—It was stated above that when a mix¬ 
ture of substances of different degrees of volalility is heated, the 
most volatile is the first to assume the state of vapour; so that, 
on distilling a mixture of volatile bodies, the most volatile passes 
over first, leaving tlie less volatile to follow. But complete 
separation by means of a single D. can only be cffccteil when 
tlie temperatures at which the different bodies boil are widely re¬ 
moved fiom one another, and only then if the different liquids 
are not chemically allied. 'I'he first portions of .the distilled 
liquid or distillate always contain the largest proportion of the 
most volatile body, and the latter portions least. On suV/ject- 
ing the first distillate ot fraction to a ledistillalion, and collect¬ 
ing the first portions that pass over separately, they will be found 
to contain a still larger proportion of the most volatile substance, 
and on repeating the process for a greater or less number of 
times accoidiiig to ciicumstances, the most volatile body can, 
in most cases, be completely isolated. In the same manner, 
by repeatedly rejecting tlie first portions of the distillate, and 
collecting tlie last, and by repetition of the process, tlie least 
volatile body may be obtained in a pure condition. In con¬ 
ducting a fractional distillation, a thermometer is immcised in 
the vapour of the boiling liquid, and throughout the process the 
temperature is carefully observed. As soon as ebullition com¬ 
mences the temperature is noted, and the distillation allowed to 
proceed till the thermometer marks a certain rise in the tempera¬ 
ture of the vapour. The vessel into which the distilled liquid 
is flowing is now changed, and the distillation continued during a 
fresh interval of temperature. The vessel is again changed, and 
so on till the whole of the liquid, or as much as may be required, 
is distilled. The first fraction {i.e., the liquid svhich comes over 
during the first period of the D.) is again distilled, collecting as 
before in separate vessels ; and this process is repeated until ilje 
boiling-point of the first fraction reiiiains constant—constancy in 
the temperature of a boding liquid being a criterion of its purity. 
If it be desired to separate the liquid boiling at a higher tem¬ 
perature, the last fractions are similarly tieated, except that the 
more volatile portions are set aside, the less volatile alone being 
redistilled. 

Alcohol is rectified by fractional D. Pure alcohol boils at 
78* C., water at lOO” C. A mixture of the two will commence 
boiling at a temperature below 100* C., and the nearer to 78* 
C. the more alcohol it contains. In rectifying alcohol, the 
mixture of alcohol and water is distilled till the temperature of 
the vapour reaches 100* C. During this rise the whole pf the 
alcohol passes over, and the residue in the retort is pure water. 
In tolerably dilute solutions all the alcohol has passed over when 
a third of the mixture has been distilled. The alcohol thus 
rectified still contains a considerable proportion of water. On 
submitting it to a second D., and collecting, as before, only 
those portions which boil below too" C, it may be further 
purified. And on repeating the pioccsa finally, collecting only 
that portion boiling within to* C. of 7I* C., a very strong alcohol 
may be obtained, containing only 13 per cent, of water. Owing^ 
however, to the great attraction of alcohol for water, it can never 
be completely freed from the latter by rectification alone, 
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Th« process of D. is of much practical importance. All kinds 
of spirits are prepared by its means from dilute solutions of 
alcohol. Coal-tar is separated into benzine (from which the 
aniline colours are mnnufactured). into oils for lubricatin;; machi¬ 
nery, into heavier oils for preserving wood, and into a variety of 
other products. In the manufacture of perfumes from flowers, 
the latter are distilled with water, and the steam carries along 
with it their essential oil, which condenses along with the steam, 
and may be readily separated from t’ve water. 

Vtstruclh/e Distillation ,—There are many snh.stances which, 
though not volatile in themselves, are nevertheless resolved by 
heat cither partially or wholly into volatile products. If such 
substances be heated in a still, the volatile products, as fast as they 
are formed, pass into the condenser, and there assume the liquid 
condition. This is the process of destructive D. Wood is a sub¬ 
stance which cannot be volatilised intact, but when heated suffers 
complete decomposition, and yields various volatile products, 
together with cKarcoal, which is a fixed substance. The destruc¬ 
tive D. of wootl is carried out on the large scale on account of 
the valuable substances contained in wood-tar (the volatile pro¬ 
ducts arising fiom the o]>eration), as well ns on account of the 
charcoal. From wood-tar most if not all the acetic acid of com¬ 
merce is prepared. It also contains woo<l-spiiit or naphtha, 
creosote, paraffine, various hydrocarbons, &c. I'he proce^s of 
gasmaking is another inst.ance of rlcstruclive f). Coal is heated 
in iron or fireclay retorts ; here it suflers decomposition, and 
is resolved into various volatile substances, and into coke (a com¬ 
pact form of cbarcoal). 'I'he coke, being a fixed substance, 
remains in the retort, whereas tlie vokitile bodies pass off as 
vapour, and are made to traverse a considerable length of wide 
iron tube, cooled externally by the air. In this tube various 
li(|uid and solid bodies condense, forming a black viscid liquid 
called coal-tar ; whereas the permanently gaseous products (g.ts) 
pass on unaffected, and after traversing various purifying appar¬ 
atuses, at length enter the gasometer or store-chamber. 'I’he 
products of the destructive I), of substances are generally nume¬ 
rous and of a highly complex character, but this is not always 
the case. Tims if oxalic acid be distilled, it is resolved into car¬ 
bonic acid, carbonic oxide, and water. 

CJIaO^ = COj -P CO + 11,0 


Ox-alic acid. 


Carbonic 

acid. 


C.\rbr.inc 

oxide. 


Sutilled’ Water. .Spring-w.ater contains various impurities, 
amon^ which are salts of ammonia, lime, and magnesium. When 
it IS distilled, these impurities remain behind, and pure water 
passes over. It is well to reject the tiist portions of the D, W., 
ns they are apt to contain a little ammonia, and the last, as they 
may contain traces of hydrochloric acid. Where D. W, cannot 
be procured, rain-water may be substituted, for it is water dis¬ 
tilled by the sun’s heat. It is insipid, without odour, and is used 
for making many officinal preparations in medicine. 

Distilled Waters are prepared by distilling water along 
with 'the parts of plants containing volatile oils, as lavender- 
water, peppermint-water, &c. 

Distress', in English law, signifies the seizing of the personal 
effects of a debtor, and holding them as security for the debt, or 
selling them in payment of it. D. is now chiefly enforced by 
landlords against tenants for non-payment of rent. Executors 
may distrain on behalf of the testator before or after Probate 

S . V.). A husband may distrain daring his wife’s life for arrears 
rent of her land or houses accruing before or during marriage. 
All chattels found on the premises, whether the property of a 
tenant or a stranger, may be distrained ; but dogs and wild ; 
animals, implements of trade, and other articles in use, are exempt 
from D. Nothing can be distrained which cannot be returned 
in as good a state as when taken. D. must be in proportion 
to the sum distrained for. See EJECTMENT, Replevy, and 
Sai.e. For Scotch law, see Hypothec, Sequest ration for 
Rent. 

Distribu'tiona, Statute of. The division of the personal 
jwoperty of those who die intestate in England is regulated by 
me 22 and 23 Car. II., ci^ed by this name. After payment of 
debts and funeral expenses, if the deceased leave a widow and 
cnildren, one-third goes to the widow, and the other two-thirds 
in equal portions to the children ; or, if any of the childroi be 
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dead, to their issue in equal portions. If there be no children, 
nor lineal descendants of children, one-half goes to the widow, 
and the residue to the nearest of kin of the deceased, or their re¬ 
presentatives. If there be children but no widow, then the whole 
IS divided among the children or their representatives. If a 
child has been portioned, the portion will be held as part of his 
share. An hrir-at-lavs is entitled to his full share of the personal 
estate. If there is neither wife nor children living, nor repre¬ 
sentatives of deceased children, the whole property goes to the 
father of the deceased. If he has no father living, the whole 
goes to the mother, brethren, and sisters of the deceased in equal _ 
portions. If there are neither brothers nor sisters, the whole* 
goes to the mother. If the mother be dead, the whole goes to 
the brothers and sisters and their children, failing all these, the 
whole goes to the ijrandfather or grandmother. After these, 
uncles, aunts, and nieces share equally. Failing all the above- 
mentioned relatives, the whole goes to the nearest of kin, 

Dis'tricts, Uiritary, certain divisions into which the country 
is marked off for purposes of efficiency in recruiting and organis¬ 
ing the army. Piior to the passing of Mr Cardwell’s Act in 1872 
for localising the forces, F.ngland was divided into four districts, 
■Scotland was one, and Ireland had five. (See Brigade, Depot.) 
Now there are in England nine general district.s, each of which 
has headquarters as follows;—'I'he northern, with Manchester as 
its headquarters ; the eastern, with Colchester; the western, 
Devoiiport; southern, rortsmouth; the Chatham; the south¬ 
eastern, Dover; the home, the I lorse Guards, London ; the Wool¬ 
wich ; the Aklcrshot. Scotland is one general district, with 
headquarters .it Edinburgh. Jersey is a inilit.'iiy district; Guern¬ 
sey and Alderney another. In Ireland, there are the Belfast dis¬ 
trict; the Dublin; theCoik; and the Curragh. 

Ditch, in agriculture, a deep trench excavated along the sides 
of a field to serve as a main channel for the drain-water. In 
modern farming, ditches are frequently converted by the use of 
drain-liling into covered sluices. 

JJitch, in fortification, is the excavation in front of a parapet or 
rampart, and one of the chief defence-works. The earth Uken 
from it supplies a parapet in field fortification, and the greater 
body of the material for a rampait in permanent works. It is 
kept dry, unless when actual danger is apprehended from with¬ 
out. The inner slope of the D. is the scarp; the outer, the eoun- 
terscarp. 

Dithyran'bus, a name of Bacchus, the origin of which is 
unknown, was a species of poetry invented by Arion, and cul- 
tivated by the Doric lyric writers, and afterwards at Athens. It 
was first used in honour of B.icchus, but afterwards also of other 
gods. It was elevated, but often bombastic in style, was accom¬ 
panied by flutes, and gradually lost its regular choral or anti- 
strophic character. 

Dit'marsh, or Dithmarch'en (i.e., the Deutsch or Ger- 
man marsh-lauds), a fertile ebast district in the W. of Holstein, 
between the estuaries of the Elbe and the Eider, has an area of 
500 sq. miles, and a pop. of some 50,000. It has a flat coast, 
indented by a preat bay, and its chief towns are Meldotf, Bruns- 
biittel, and Ileide. In the time of Karl the Great, D. was ruled 
by Abbio, or Albion, the companion in arms of Wittekind, and 
[ became a province or Gau ( Thiatmaresgahe) of the Frankish 
empire in 804. It formed part of the Markgrafdom of Stode, and 
later (1474) of the Duchy of Holstein, which had been granted 
in feoffment to Christian I. of Denmark in 146a In 1500 D. 
revolted, and after a vigorous struggle under Wolf Isebrand, 
threw off the Danish yoke, and remained an independent state 
till Frederik II. again subdued it in 1559. The famous Ditk. 
tnarsisehes Landbuch, or legal Code of D., was drawn up by 
forty-eight j'ud^es in 1321, printed in 1497, revised in 1567, and 
imposed anew m 1711. See loh. Adolfi, ChroHik des Landes D. 

(2 vols., ed. by Dahlmann, Kiel, 1827); Michelsen, Urkunden- 
buck siur Gesckichte des Landes D. (Altona, 1834); and a Saturn^ 
lung Altdithmarscher Rechfsquellen (Altona, 1842). 

Ditt'aai^ (Diclamnus), a small genus of Rutaceoua plants, 
natives of Southern Europe, Asia Minor, &c, I>, Fraxinella and 
D, albus (common D., bastard D., or Fraxinella) have been 
lon^ cultivated in gardens for the fragrance of thdr leaves and 
their handsome flowers. I'he inflorescence And the outer parts 
of the flowers themselves are covered with glan^ accreting a 
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resinous or oily volatile matter, which ignites with a flash in hot 
weather when the flowers are fading, if a light is applied to it. 
The white thick bitter root was at one time much used in medi¬ 
cine as a tonic, aromatic, stimulant, diuretic, antispasmodic, and 
emmenagogue. The D, of Crete is Origanum Viciamnus, a 
plant of another order. (See Marjoram.) The name is also 
applied to Cunila maranaia, while D, Fraxinella is called 
testard D. 

Dittelaa'xna, a genus of Safindatta. The berries of D. 
(Sapindus) Rarak of the Malay reninsula and S. China have 
marked saponaceous properties, ' making a lather even with salt 
water; used as a lotion, they are useful in skin-diseases, and 
when eaten produce giddiness.* 

du' (Sansk. J>vipa, ‘ an island ’), a Portuguese island in the 
S. of the peninsula of Gu^erat, Hindustan, at a short distance 
from the coast, has an area of two sq. miles, and a pop. of 
11,000. It was famous in eaily times on account of the splendid 
temples of Mahadeva, destroyed by Mahmud of Ghi/ni in 1024. 
Seized by the Portuguese in 1515, it soon after became one of 
the most flourishing jdaces of trade in India. The fortified town 
of D. lies at the is. end of the island, and is the seat of the Portu¬ 
guese governor, who is subordinate to the Governor-general of 
Goa. 

duret'ica are medicines which increase the quantity of the 
urine, chiefly by stimulating the kiilneys. They are mostly 
given in dropsies. D. diminish the watery portion of the blood, 
and hence cause absorption of fluid from serous cavities and from 
the meshes of areolar tissues. Examples are the salts of potash, 
bloom, fo-xglove, and juniper. 

Divan', a word of very various signification. In Persian, 
Rjodn means ‘a book of many leaves,’ ‘an account-book,’ ‘a col- 
lection of books,’ ‘ a .senate or council,’ In European languages 
it signifies a register, a mn.stcr-roll, a collection of poems, any 
administrative Turkish couit, but especittlly a privy council or 
cabinet of the Sultan of Turkey. It also is applied to the room 
in which such a council sits—and hence to any room for the re¬ 
ception of distinguished guests—and to the low scats or cushions 
for their accommodation ; for which reason the name D. is ap¬ 
plied to a sort of sofa by tlie Western nations of Europe, The 
Turkish D. or State Clranccllorsliip includes the greater number 
of the officials known under the name of qnaUmie or secretaries, 
and consists of five grades of officials, of which the highest grade 
corresponds with that of a general of division. 

Di'ver, or Loon {Colymbus), a genus of Natatores (q. v.), or 
Swimming birds, belonging to the family Colyrabtdae, and dis¬ 
tinguished by the long, com- 
pressed hill with curved tip, by 
the short tail, the short tarsi, the 
tliiec front toes being webbed, 
and the fltst and second quills 
being the longest in tlie wings. 
Of these birds, the Great North- 
• ^ f era D. (C. glacialii) is the best 

' It attains a length of 24 

' ^ black, 

. and purple above, with a white 
abdomen. The neck 
and u pper breast are banded with 
! two black collars, and the black 

of the back is variegated with 
short white streaks. This bird 
Great Korthem Diver. common on the N. coasts of 

Britain. The eggs number two, 
and are dark-brown; the nest is little more than a bare patch on 
the ground. The black-throated D. (C, arcHcus) and the red- 
throated D. (C. uptentrionalis) are two other British species. 
The former is marked boldly with black and white on the back ; 
the latter is of smaller size, and has a reddish throat. The * red- 
throated D.' is sometimes known as the Sprat loon; and the 
Great Northern D. as the loon and ember goose. 

Diver'gent. See Convergent, 

Div'lde&d, in bankruptcy, is the share which a creditor ranked 
on the estate has in any fund falling to be divided. When a 
creditor has not bMn ranked ip time to share in any declared 
0,, if he prove his'debt in tiijae to share in a subsequent one, he 


is entitled to the arrear, which is called an taualiting D, The 
term is also applied to the periodical (usually half-yearly) interest 
or profit arising from the public funds or from joint-stock under¬ 
takings. 

DivM'ing En'gina See Graduation. ' 

Divi-Divi, the pods of Casalpinia eoriaria, a great legumi¬ 
nous tree, a native of S. America. It is vciy rich in tannin, and 
is extensively imported for the use of taiuiers and dyers. D. is a 
strong astringent substance. 

Divina'tion (Lat. divinatio), the presension or discovery of 
things future or hidden, by rites, omens, or other supernatural 
agency. The f.atin term was used in a more -restricted sense 
than the Greek (mantiki), which latter signifies the ascertaining 
of the will of heaven by any means whatever, wlwthet through the 
mouth of the inspired seer or by the skill of the diviner. In all 
ages, and under all religious systems, the desire to penetrate the 
unrevealed and to know the future has prevaifed in a greater or 
lesser degree. This yearning is rooted deeply in the human 
he.irt, and doubtless had its rise in the almost uiiiversai belief that 
gods and men h.id, at one time, met face to face. The belief 
that the gods care for man gave birth to another—that they sent 
indications of their will; hence it became the aim of mankind to 
interpret these manifestations. The Chaldeans had recourse to 
astrology, and tried to read the future by the aid of the stars. 
The Greeks, and after them the Romans—through Ajmllo, god of 
prophecy, and his inspired priesthood ; through sacred ^oks ; 
by dreams and lots; by the flight, feeding, and chattering of 
birds; by tlic entrails of beasts; by placing straws on red-hot iron ; 
by appearances in the heavens, such as comets, thunder, light¬ 
ning, eclipses ; and in countless other ways—strove to know the 
will of heaven. In the middle ages the same beliefs prevailed, 
and the alre.idy extensive catalogue of objects big with fate was 
increased. Even yet, D. flourishes in phases varying from the 
fortune-tolling of the gipsy to that strange delusion spiritualism. 
The seeds of D. have become so rooted in our everyday life and 
conversation that they almost escape our notice, but reference to a 
few of them will suffice to prove not only their tiniversality, but 
also their abiding influence. .Such arc the evil-eye, the sight of 
magpies, the number thirteen at table, the first-foot, the fact of 
stumtiling, meeting a hare (the witch’s steeil), the fixing of the 
wedding-day, grouts in the tea-cun, the burning of nuts at 
Hallowe'en, spilling of salt, &c. Both in ancient and modem < 
times omens have been drawn from sneezing, and nurses still 
exclaim when a child sneezes, ‘Bless the child,’ ‘God bless it,’ 
just as the ancient Greek cried Zr« sasan / ‘ Zeus save thee! ’ 
Many of the above-named modes of taking omens or reatling the 
future were comparatively hnimless, as they concerned the de¬ 
luded inquirer only; but matters were much more serious when 
the diviner sought to nsccnain the guilt or innocence of persons 
accused. Recourse wtis then had to an ordeal, and the individual 
was condemned or acquitted according as he stood the test im¬ 
posed. The principal modes of D., which will be found under 
their proper heads, were Axinomancy, Belomancy, Bibligmancy, 
Botanomancy, Capnomancy, Cheiromancy, Coscinomancy, Crys- 
tallomancy, Geomancy, Hydromancy, Lithomoncy, Oneiro- 
mancy. Pyromancy, Kabdomancy, Tcraphim. 

Divine Right. In former times the monarch was by a 
p.arty regarded as the representative of the deity, and conse¬ 
quently as having no moral responsibility. Much learning has 
been shown in seeking to maintain or refute this view. That 
the king rules jure divino forms the groundwork of the learned 
and.very abusive Defemio h'egia pro Carolo I. of the learned Clau¬ 
dius Salmasius. He had for his opponent in the controversy the 
liardly less learned John Milton. I'he two great scholars abuse 
each other freely in classical I.atin —asinus (ass), pecup (beast), 
and such-like terms being freely dealt between them. ’ See the 
Convocation Book of 1603; Aichbishop I.esUe's Power of thi 
Prince ; Sherlock’s Case of Resistance to Supreme Powers (1684)} 
Mackenzie's ^us Regium (1683); for the modern High Church 
view, Dr Pusey’s Sermon on the yh of November (1837), and 
also Allen’s Royal Prerogative (1849). 

Divine Service, a tenure by wj^ich the tenant was bound to 
perform some special D. S. for the lord of the manor— os to 
sing so many masses. 

Dtv'ing. See Diving-Dress, Pearl and Stonos Diving, 
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Diving-Bell, « vessel open at one end only, and of various 
shapes, which can be lowered into water with the open end 
downwards, and replenished with fresh air, so that men within it 
can breathe freely and work beneath the water. The earliest 
reliable account of anything resembling the modem D.-B. is a 
quotation by Caspar Schott, a Jesuit'pnest, in 1664, from a book 
by J ohn Taisnier. The passage describes how the latter, in 1538, 
saw two Greeks descend into the water in a large inverted 
‘ kettle ’ suspended by ropes. After this time the D.-B, often 
engaged the attention of ingenious mechanicians, but it was Dr 
Halley, F. R.S., who, in 1720, proposed the changes which first 
rendered it really useful. The great difficulty in the way of its 
use was the want of adequate means of replenishing the air in it, 
so as to make it possible for men to remain in it for any con¬ 
siderable length of lime. Dr Halley’s principal invention was an 
arrangement by which bands of air could be lowered to the men 
in the bell, and their contents allowed to pass into it, while the 
foul air could at the same time be discharged. In spite of the 
practicability of this plan, Halley’s D.-B. does not seem to have 
been introduced into engineering operations. Smeaton (q. v.) 
was the first to employ tlic D.-B. for this purpose, and to Iiim 
seems also to be due tlie first use of a force-pump to supply the 
bell witlt air. The first engineering work of any magnitude in 
which the D.-B. was employed was Kamsgate harbour (1788), 
for which Smeaton was the engineer. Since that lime it has come 
into general use among engineers, and is constantly employed in 
the preparation of submerged foundations, the laying of masonry 
under water, &c. 

The illustration shows the form of D.-B. commonly used, which 
diifers very little fiom that of Smeaton. It is made of cast-iron, 

. and is suspended liy 

tackle from a boat or 
scan'oUllng. The ujiper 
part ofitcoutaiiissmall 
p.anes of thick glass, 
winch are sufficient in 
ua— M n I jW 17 bright we.athcr to give 

fn ITh t_I I'S'd to the men inside. 

111 II g I _J_LL_ Tlie pipe from the air- 

l jl 1 1 I Sr Ji T pumps is connected 

"" hell, and is fitted to a 

.-"."...Z-T valve opening inwards. 

--“ I" *he bell is gradu- 

-fl ■“ “ JI'ITjr ally lowered, air is 

-—_ — _T.'ZZ pumped into it to pre- 

r.. T n n US thc air already in it 

• becomes compressed, | 

By continually adding air, thc water is kept out of the bell. As 
soon as the bell has reached the required position, the workmen 
signal to stop lowering. Signals for various ]>urposes can be 
given, according to a preconcerted code. Air-pumps are con- 
tangly af work while tlie bell is underwater, the used-up air con¬ 
tinually escaping under its lower edge, and coining to the surface 
in bubble.s. The pressute of the air in the bell < 1 epend.s upon the 
depth to which it is immersed. It seldom exceeds double the 
atmospheric pressure, which corresponds to a depth of between 
30 and 40 feet. Breathing in such a dense atmosphere causes 
considerable discomfort to those unaccustomed to it, but no per¬ 
manent ill effects to the workmen. Tlie greatest depth under 
svater at which work has been done is about 120 feet. This was 
reached in the foundation of the St Louis Biidge, for making 
which an air-tiglit caisson (similar in principle to a D.-B.) was 
employed. The pressure here was more than four times as great 
as that of the atmosphere, and the men could remain in the 
caisson only about twenty minutes at a time. 

( 

Diving-Dress, a watertight dress, including a helmet, so 
arranged lliat iis wearer can move freely under water. Some kind 
of dress which an.swers this purpose more or less imperfectly has 
been long known, but only within thc last few years has it been 
brought into a really practicable form. The dress is of india- 
rubber cloth, and the hcimetibf metal, the latter having plates of 
g|ass_ opposite the eyes, and a nozzle for the attachment of the 
air-pipe. The diver has lead weights on his chest and back, 
and descends into the water by a rope-ladder from a boat or 
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wharf. He can give signals by means of a cord, and can remain 
submerged for five or six hours. The employment of divers fat 
a dress instead of a diving-bell is now very common. Not only 
would it often be very inconvenient to fit up the necessary appa¬ 
ratus for the heavy bell, but often also the work can be done 
more satisfactorily by divers than by workmen who cannot get 
beyond a very confined space. 

Divin'ing Bod, a forked branch, usually of hazel, formeily 
believed to have the power of indicating a treasure, mineral vein, 
a spring of water, &c., by bending towards the thing sought. 
In modem practice the diviner is placed in contact with a metal¬ 
lic or other magnetic substance. The art is still practised in Italy 
and the S. of France, under tlic names of metaluscopy or hydra- 
tcepy, according as the object sought is a metallic vein or n 
spring of water. Men of science have professed their belief in 
the D. R., though some of these are not clear as to the cause of 
its influence. Bayle's Dictionary, in the notes to the article 
' Aliaris,’ contains some interesting facts bearing on the subject. 
.See also De Quinccy on Sortilege, 

Divir'igi, a town in the vilayet of Sivas, Asia Minor, on the 
Tsiinlta, a tributary of the W. blanch of the Euphrates, 23 miles 
W.S.W. of Egin, It is situated in a hilly region, is elevated 
about 1000 feet above the sea, has some trade in fruits, and is 
to form a station on the projected railway to Ersingjan, Pup. 
10,000. D. was the ancient Tephrene, 

Divisibility, the property which all matter possesses of 
being separated into parts, 'i'o wliat extent the process may be 
carried 011 is a matter of speculation, the general belief being at 
the present time, however, that matter is ultimately composed of 
indivisible particles called atoms. (See Atom.) Tliere are some 
very stiiking examples in physics of this general property. Gold- 
leaf has l>een obtained of a timispareiit thinness ; and a film of 
tlic .same metal can be formed not exceeding the ten-millionth of 
an inch. A single grain of blue vitiiol tints five gallons of water. 
A musk grain that has perfumed a room for years shows no 
diminiiiioii in its weight. 'I'he animal kingdom gives many ex¬ 
amples of extreme attenuation of matter. 

Division, a fundamental rule of arithmetic, which gives the 
method of finding the number of times one figure contains an¬ 
other. '1 he number to be divided is thc dividend, that which 
divides is the divisor, and the result of the operation is the t/uo- 
tient. When the dividend contains the divisor an exact number 
of times, the former is said to be divisible by thc latter. The 
distinctive symbol of D. is -i- ; thus a — b means the operation of 
dividing a by b. The same thing is far more frequently ex¬ 
pressed, especially in algebra, by the fractional form, namely, 

j. The usual metliods of D. ore to be found in any treatise 
on arithmetic or algebra. 

Division, ICUitai'y, a section of an army, commanded by a 
general, usually consisting of two, and sometimes of three, bri¬ 
gades (see Brigade), and embracing infantry, cavalry, and artil- 
leiy. The number of divisions in an army varies according to 
the number of men in the field or the scale of a war. 

Division, Naval, was a secondaiy section of a fleet, forming a 
tliird part of a squadron, of which there were usually three in 
the roost complete English fleets. The term is now practically 
abolished since the adoption of iron-clad and heavily-armed 
steamers. 

Division of Dabour is of two kinds : tst, simple co-opera¬ 
tion, which may be illustrated by the case of two greyhounib 
running together and killing more hares than four greyhounds 
running separately; or by iTie case of sawing timber, rowing a 
large boat, &c.; 2d, comple* co-operation, where 'one bc»iy of 
men having combined their labour to raise more food than they 
require, another body of men are induced to combine their 
labour for the purpose of producing more clothes than they re¬ 
quire,' to be exchanged against the surplus food (Wakefield’s 
Notes to Adam Smith). Such Is the geometrical definition of 
political economy, but in reality the growth of D. of L, is much 
more natural, more complex, and less conscious, and is modified 
at every stage by'the positive institutions of'society, such as 
slavery, castes, craft guilds, trades’ unions, &c. Tbe produc¬ 
tion of a coat nowadays requires the following trades i—Sheep- 
breeder, sheep-feeder, wool-dresser^ wooi-spinaer, wmiv^r, dyer. 
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And Uilor, without counting the csrriers, wholesale merchants, 
factors, &C., who act as middlemen between diflierent classes of 
manufacturers. All these persons require to be provided with 
food, lodging, fuel, and cloUiing; hence, within limits, it may be 
said that the existence of one important branch of industi^ re- 

2 uires the existence of all others. Hence, not only does D, of 
increase the quantity of production, it renders possible a great 
many kinds of production. It has been said that no country has 
a productive agriculture unless it has a large town population 
or an export trade to supply. The increase of skill, the saving 
of time, and the saving of material suilicicntly explain how D. of 
1 .. increases the quantity of production. M. Say mentions that 
there are 70 operations in cardmakiiig ; M. Babbage that there 
are 102 in watchmaking; and yet the products of these numerous 
operations are sold very cheaply, hi any great mechanical im¬ 
provements have also been suggested by the attention of indi¬ 
vidual workmen being concentrated on single processes. The 
D. of L. is at all times necessarily limited by the market for the 
article, and by the nature of the employment. Whether produc¬ 
tion can be carried on most efficiently on a large scale is, there¬ 
fore, a question depending not merely on theoretical advantages 
of D. of L., but also on such circumstances as the extent of 
population, the means of communication, the realised wealth 
of the community, &c. 

Divorce'. Pievious to the Divorce and Matrimonial Act, a 
marriage could only be dissolved in England by an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment At that time, an apparent marriage might be declared 
null on the ground of Degree of Kindred (q. v.), or Bigamy 
(q. v.), and on some other grounds; hut the effect of the legal 
declaration was to establish the fact that mariiage had never 
existed, D. of course presumes the existence of marriage. 
Under the Act referred to, a husband may obtain D. on the 
mound of his wife’s adultery. A wife may D. her husband on 
tlie ground of incestuous adultery and of some other gross offences. 
Condonation (q. v.) or Collusion (q. v.) bars D. Desertion, 
however long, is not sufficient ground for D. unless accompanied 
with adultery. (See Desertion of Spouse, Judiciai, Sepa¬ 
ration.) After D. husband or wife may marry again, even with 
the paramour. 

By the law of Scotland, D. may be had on the ground of 
adultery, or of wilful desertion for four continuous years. But 
neither of diese grounds dissolves the mairiage ipso jure. The 
offender forfeits all pecuniary benefit which might othersvise 
accrue to him or her from tlie marriage. Condonation or 
collusion also bars D. in Scotland. Recrimination does not; 
but as common guilt may affect the pecuniary interests of parties, 
it may be alleged in a counter-action. 

Divorce and Matrimonial Causes Court ,—^This court is con¬ 
stituted under the Acts of 1857 and 1858. In it is vested all 
authority in suits of divorce, separation (see Judicial Sepa¬ 
ration), nullity of marriage, and restitution of conjugal lights. 
It has jurisdiction in all matrimonial matters except marriage 
licences. The full court consists of the J/ttd Chancellor, 
the judges of the superior courts at Westminster, and the 
judge of the Probate Court, who is judge in oidinary. Either 
party to a suit may appeal ag.iinst the decision of the judge 
sitting alone to a full court within fourteen days. Sittings 
of the fnll court are held during tlic seventh and nve following 
days of sitting in each term, and on such other days as the judges 
think proper. Either party to a suit for dissolution or declara¬ 
tion of nullity of marriage may, within one calendar month, 
appeal against the deci.'.iun of a full court to the House of 
l-ords, if sitting, or if not sitting, within fourteen days after its 
meeting. 

Diz'on’s Bntranoe, off the Pacific coast of N. America, is 
the strait between Prince of Wales and Queen Chailotte Islands, 
and an inlet ^ceiving the Simpson River. It is about 100 miles 
long from W. to E., and partly separates British Columbia from 
Alaska. 

Dixozt, Willism Hepwortli, on English author, descended 
from an old Puritan family, was born at Newton Heath, in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, June 30,1821. After being for a short 
time in a Manchester mercantile house he toqk to literature, and 
settled in London in 1846, where be was called to the bar in 
1854.' He first attracted attention by his yoAn Hotvard and the 
Prison World ofBttrepo (1849)^ and two series of essays On the 
iiktrmtMqfm Ltwtr Orders and On London Prisons, originally 


published In the Daily News. D. now devoted himself almost 
entirely to historical and biographical works, publishing a bio¬ 
graphy of William Penn (1851), which obtained notoriety from 
its answer to the charges made against the great Quaker by 
Macaulay, a Life of Robert Blake (1852), Ike Personal Ifistory 
of [.ord Bacon (i860), Her Majesty's Tatoer (1871), the History 
of Two (1873-74), and Royal Windsor (1878-79); besides 

New America (1867), Spiritual Wives (1868), Free Russia (1870), 
The Switzers (1872), White Conquest (1875), and two novels, 
Diana, iMdy Lyle (1877), and Ruby Gray (1878). Editor of the 
Athenaum from 1833 to 1839, anil a Middlesex magisfrate from 
1S69, D. died in London, December 27, 1879. His style is 
picturesque, epigrammatic, and racy, but is marred by a certain 
vulgar ossuiancc, which is distasteful to scholars. 

Dizful', the chief trading town of Khuzistfti, Persia, on a 
river of the same name, at the foot of a range of hills, 56 miles 
N.W. of Shustar. It lias an inferior bazaar, but it furnishes 
good supplies of victuals, and has a fine climate. To the N.W. 
of D. the river is crossed by .an old stone bridge of twenty arches. 
Pop. 20,000. 

Diz'ier, St, a flourishing town in the department Haute- 
Marne, France, on tlie river Marne, 30 miles S.E. by N. of 
Chalons-sur-Marne by railway. It has a theological school, a 
chamber of commerce, a new townhall, and the rums of 
an old castle. Its main industries are iron-smelling, cotton¬ 
spinning, and barge-building, and it has also an active trade in 
cabinet woods, graui, millstones, &c. Pop. (1872) 81C7. In the 
middle ages D. was called St Dcsiderii, from being the last rest¬ 
ing-place of Bishop Desidcrius of L-angres. It was long an im¬ 
portant fortress, and in 154.^ resisted lor six weeks the army of 
Charles V. of Spain, its capitulation only being brought about 
cvcniually by the governor's treachery. On 25tli January 1814 
the Russian general Piincc Tsclicrbatov fought the French at 
D., and drove them back on Vilry, but two days later Milhaud 
recovered the town from Prince Lanskoi. The Prussians on the 
3oih January ilisplaced I ^grange’s division, and held U. till the 
26lh March following, when the French under Marslial Ondinot 
stormed and recovered it once more. 

Djez'zar (‘the Butcher’), the surname of an adventurer named 
Achmed, boin in Bosnia about 173S, came into the hands of a 
slave-dealer in Constantinople, was bought at Cairo by Ali-Bey, 
and eamed his surname and the affectionate regard of his master , 
by the facility with which he got rid of all persons obnoxious at 
court. In 177s he was appointed Pacha of Acre. He exercised 
a commercial monopoly here, and extorted arbitrary impositions 
fioin a community of French merchants who had settled ^ Acre. 
Eventually he expelled the P'rench consul and merchants, and 
sacked the consulate. Tliis insult to the French flag was one 
of the considerations which determined Napoleon’s expedition 
into Syria. On the 20th March 1799 Napoleon opened the 
siege of Acre, but so obstinate was D.’s defence, that after 
attempting for two months to reduce the town, the French were 
obliged to retire. D., though a monster of cruelty, was ]^ossessed 
of great military and administrative capacity. He died in 1804. 

Dmitrov' (‘ the town of St Demetrius’), a town in the govern¬ 
ment of Moscow, Russia, on the Jakhroma, 40 miles N. of 
Moscow, with silk and woollen manufactures, tanneries, and 
a trade in linen, wax, and tallow. Pop. (1869) 7529. 

Dnie'per (Gr. Borysthenes Danapris, Turk, Ohn, Tartar, 
Ext), after the Volga and Danube the largest river of Europe, 
rises among forest marshes in the government of Smolensk. 
Its general direction is S., but in its lower course it sweeps 
first to the S.E. and then to the S.W. and W., and after a course 
of more than 1000 miles falls into the Black Sea below Khers^ 
its embouchure (Liman) forming a gulf on the \V. sidq of which 
lies Odessa. In its mouth there is an archipelago of forty 
islands, on several of which there are forts. It is navigable 
nearly its whole length, the irapediinents produced by the nume¬ 
rous sandbanks and rapids in its lower course below Ekateri- 
Doslav having been partly removed by blasting, and partly over¬ 
come by hydraulic works constructed at the expense of the state. 
Annually it is frozen for from 80 to 97 days. Its affluents from 
the E. are the Soj and the Desna,%rom the \V. the Pripet and 
the Beresina. The D. traverses some of the fincstroveminents 
of the empire—Mohilev, Minsk, Kijev, Poltava, Ekaterino^v, 
and Taunda—an 4 conv^s their products to the Black Sea. 
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There U also some trade with the Baltic by canal communication 
between the D. and the Beresina mid Dwina. At the mouth of 
the D. are valuable fisheries of sturgeon, hening, carp, &c. 

Snie'ster (anc. Tyras, Taras, Danastemis, Tuik. Tur\ a 
rivt.T of Europe, rises on the N. of the Carpathians, in Austrian 
Galicia, but is mostly in Russia. It enters the Black Sea 30 
miles S. of (Odessa, after receiving thirty-seven affluents, and 
after a course of upwards of ^00 miles. The navigation, whicli 
is almost wholly downwards, is chiefly ocaipicd with the trans¬ 
port of wood, grain, salt, &c. Mud flats and sandbiuiks obstruct 
the mouth of llie river. 

So’ab (Sansk. ‘two rivers;’ comp. l.af. efu<r n<iii,F) is the 
name given to the long, narrow strip of country in Indi.a, N.W. 
IVovince, lying between the Jumna and the Ganges, and stretch¬ 
ing from Allahabad to the Himal.iyas. It inrluilcs the divisions 
ot Miiat, Agra, and part of Allahabad, and is in great part 
extremely fertile.* But the name is also applied generally in 
Northern India to any similar region. The runjab, for instance, 
is subdivided into a number of Doabs. 

Dobell', Sydney, an Engli.-.li poet, w.asboin 5tli April 1S25. 
at Cianbrook, in Kent, llis youth was painfully piecormus. 
.Married in 1844 to one of the sweetest and tiuc-t women in 
England, he first came before the |mbbc in 1850 with the Roman, 
an impassioned di.imatic poem, warmly espousing the cause of 
Italian freedom. After travc.lmg in S\.vil/< iland he lesidcd in 
Kdinburgh until 1857, when he lemoved to (Jlielteiiharn and the 
Isle of Wight, lie published Bahlcr, a fervid, gloomy, and 
pathetic poem, in 1854; Sonnets on the If'ar, wiilten along with 
Alexander Sinilh, 111 1853; and I'.H'f.anJ in Time 0/ IPar, a 
collection of cxtiuisi'.cly mus.eal, touclimg lyiirs, in 185(1. In 
1.865 produced a ])aniphlet on Partiamentoiy Rejotm, in 
which, like Hare and NIill, he advoc.aled a ‘graduated siiftiage.’ 
B.ad health hmdeied his literary activny dinmg Ills Liter years. 
Ilis England’s Deiy (1871) i> a defiant lyric again.I Gi.ant, Bis- 
maick, and Gortschakoff. D. die! November 14, 187.;. In 
analytic subtlety lie at times rival; Browning; Ins melody of 
veise is almost equal to Shelley's. Ills notes and memoranda 
were piihli-lied as "Jhonohts on Atf, J'hHosophv, andR(hy:on in 
lS;6. with a prefatory note by Professor Nidiol. See also 
Nichol, Poftieal IVoiks of P. (1875), and The Life and I.tlten 
ofS. D. Halted by E. J. (bond. 187S). 

061)6111, a town of Saxony, on an island formed by the 
Mnldc and Mulilgraben, 36 miles .S.Ii of Leipsic by the Mulde 
and Chemnitx Railway. It has manufactures of linens, woollens, 
biassware, &c., also bleachlields and worsted mills, a tKide in 
butter, and important cattle and horse fair.s. Top. (1S71) 10,078. 

Dobrow'ski, Joseph, a Bohcmi.an philologist, bom at 
Gvermet, Hungary, 17th August 1753. studied at Hcutsclibrot, 
where lie acquired the Bohemian language, that of his diildliood 
having been German. He afterwards studied at Klattau and 
Prague. In 1774, on the dissolution of the Ordei of Jesuits, to 
which he had attached himself, he withdrew to Prague, where 
he published his first work, Fra^^nentum I'ra^ense luvangelh .S’. 
LMarei, vutgo nutograpLii E'rom 17S0 to 1787 he edited 

at Plague a journal of Bohemian and Moiavian literature. From 
179210 179s visited iJoiimark, Sweden, Russia, Italy, Ger¬ 
many, and Switxerland in search of M.SS. illustrative of Bohemian 
history. After his return he exhibited symptoms of mental 
derangement, which, in 1801, necessitated his removal to an 
asylum. Recovering his reason in 1S03, he liveil sometimes 
at Prague and sometimes in the country. He died at Bninn, 
6th January 1829. D.’s principal woiks are Scriptores Rerum 
Pohemiearum (2 vols. I’r.ig. 1783-84), in which he had Petrel 
for a collabotateur; Gesehichte der Bbhm. Sprache und altern 
f.iteratur (Prag. 1792); Pie LJildsamkeit der SLa-'. Sprache 
I’jeyf’, Peutseh-Bolim. IVorterbuch (Prag. 1802-21), in 
preparing 'which he was assisted by Le.schka, I’lichm.iyer, and 
Ilanka; and /nstitntiones l.tngua Slavonicee Pialecti I'eteris 
(Vienna, 1822); &c. Sec Palacky, Tos. P.'s Leben nndgelehrtes 
IVtrken (Prag. 1833). 

Dobrnd'seha, the -ancient Scythia Minor, .since 1878 part of 
Rumania, is bounded N. and W. liy the D.inube, E. by tiie Black 
Sea, and S. by a line drawn from Mangalia to near Silistria, It 
was the scene of numerous important operations during the 
1 urko-Russian wars of 1854 and 1877. 



Doce'tce, heretics in the early Christian Church who held 
that the body of Jesus Christ was nothing but a phantom or 
appearance (Gr. dokisis, hence the name), or that, if substantiM, 
it was of a celestial substance. The heresy, which is supposed to 
be referred Jo in several passages of the New Testament, and 
the foundation of which is ascribed to Simon Magus, to Cassion, 
and to Taiian, was founded on the dualistic notion of the essen¬ 
tially evil nature of matter, so that the tliviiic nature could not 
be supposed to unite itself with a material body and thereby ex¬ 
pose Itself to the pollution from which it was the object of Christ 
to free mankind, combined with the other favourite Oriental no¬ 
tion that a higher spirit has the faculty of pre.sentiiig itself to the 
eye in various sensible but unsiibslanti.al foniis. .See Neander’s 
Kirchen^esoliichte and Blunt’s JJutionary of Sects, &c. 

Dock, an cxravateil enclosuie, usmilly piovided with gates, 
foimed in connection with a river or harbour for the leceptlonof 
ships. Hocks are of two kinds, lott and diy, A wet D. is a 
basin ill wliich the water is maintained at a uniform level by 
shutting the gates before the ebb of the tide, for facilitating the 
loading or uiilo.iding of vessels lying at the quays or jetties. 
A dry H. or graving H., for repairing the exteriors of ships, 
is a long and nanow excavated basin with curved ends, lined 
wilh'inasoniy, and left dry by the ebbing of tlic tide, or ren¬ 
dered so liy pum])iiig. A ship is floated in at high water, ami is 
steadied in !i veiticnl position by means of ‘.slioies’ and wedge.s. 
At low water the cntr.\nce is elosed, and the lemaming water 
pumped out. 'When the repaiis are complett d, the water is again 
admitted, and the vessel floated out. The walls of a dry D. 
slope inwards low.ird-, the bottom, and all round steps or ‘ altars ’ 
arc coiisliiKled to allow of leady acees.s to all paits, and also 10 
serve as suppoits for the slioics wliirh hold llic vessel upright. 
An invcitcd arch of masonry is usually constructed as a foun- 
dalioii for H. walls, which aie thickest at llieir base, and are 
puddled uith cl,ay belliiid the granite or concrete facing, so as 
to be perfectly watertight. Cast iion has liccn used for the 
w.alls at the entrance to the Victoria (London) Hocks, the iron 
plates being backed with concrete and coped with granite. As 
a protection from alnasion, fendeis of limber are often secured 
to the faces of H. walls. 

Gates or caissons aie fitted at the entrance to docks, to shut 
out or keep in the tide. Small gales are formed of wood, large 
ones of wiought iron. The gates of the new South Hocks at the 
Isle of Hogs, in the Thames, are of the latter material, and are 
cellular, having two skins separated by horizontal and vertical 
ribs. G.ates are usually in two parts, and the inner and outer up¬ 
right posts, called the heel and mitre-posts, are generally of green- 
heart timber. Each leaf swings on pivots, winking in sockets of 
gun-melal or chilled cast iron, and is supported at the mitre-post 
on a roller which runs on a curved iron pathway. The sides of 
the gates are curved outwards, so as to resist better the pressure 
of the water. Caissons, ship-like in form, wilh stem and stern pro¬ 
jections to fit into grooves in the masonry, are found convenient 
for closing D. entrances. They arc built of wiought iron, and 
are divided into compartments, with apeiturcs for the admission 
of water. To close a H. entrance, the caisson is floated into its 
proper position, and water being admitted to some of the com¬ 
partments, it sinks down into tlie stone recesses; by pumping 
the wafer out, the cais.soii is readily removed. A shutting sill 
of limber is embedilcd in the masonry at the bottom of a L). 
entrance, and against it the base of the gates or keel of tlie 
caisson presses closely, preventing the pas-sage of water. 

In recent docks, gates are opened and shut by hydraulic 
machinery, a power which is now used for emptying graving 
dock.s, and working the swing-bridges, capstans, cranes, and 
other D. conveniences. To fuither ifie performance of business, 
every facility is provided in docks. There are all kinds of hoist¬ 
ing apparatus and mooring-posts; rails are laid along the quays 
having connection with llie great railway systems ; extensive 
warehouses and cellaiage for the storage of goods, jetties to ac¬ 
commodate vessels of considerable diaught. Sc. 

Sluiitng is frequently resorted to to clean wet docks of the mud 
that is constantly Ireiiig deposited. The docks being allowed to 
run dry, the mud is thiowii into deep channels, and carried away 
by the scouring water that has meanwhile been admitted into 
them from sluices. 

The docks, of Great Britain suniass in eirtent those of any 
other country. The most remarkable examples are to M 
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found on the Thaaiee 
E. of'l^don ate seven 
8 qo acres, and comprise 

East India Docks, Wesf ;.^>|Uthsrhp;e%.l|Ml^'!:^ 

Ix>ndon Docks, and VictoriteDii^ -■ 

Liverpool and Birkenhead ,,^al^.)^d' 
eraving docks, amounts to 4i^«.|i[^3, 

28 milea long. The graving number eighteen, 

an aggregate length of Hoot ,of upwards of two miles j the 
IlercuTancum graving docks are the largest and the most recent, 
the floor of each being 750 feet long. There are also important 
docks of both kinds .at Bristol, 'Hull, Southampton, Sunderland, 
Shields, Leith, Dundee, &c. 

Oiher Arrangements for affording Access to Ships' Exteriors.— 
In post times ieachittg oxA careening were resorted to. In the 
former operation the vessel was run on to the beach, so 
that it was left liigh. and dry by the ebb of the tide; in the 
latter, it was heaved over first on one aide and afterwards on the 
other, so that the keifl was raised out ,of the water, by means of 
power applied to the masta, which were properly strengthened 
for the ^cat i^riiin. lit some situations a slij> or-tnOlined plane, 
with wheels tmd hydmtdiiC machinery for dragging a vessel out 
of the ■water is Ufippted. ' (See St,iP.) In America vessels are 
raised out of the water by, me^s pf a screw D.» or Umber frame 
raised or lowered.by meKns.oJ screws and other machinery. 

Floating Docks,-y‘\'a. localities where the construction of 
graving docks wonld be enormously expensive, a most convenient 



v • .TaAKsysasa Se^o'is’oF Ranma’s FcoATUie tfocK. 

A, L^VdefW^'}l|r#attng tsreceiv* flrst-clau ship. 

Level lto*al»ss ship docked. ' 

substitute' i9 fpund D., wiucli lius the advantage 

of bmng lade^ndeat of the United States timbef 

st^UC^M.^.ihi* nattt're Itaile been In use for many years... -In 
Gtlit l>eedxe,i«nfly employed in thejr coasttticr 

pfXeW on the Atlantic, posseasetf/is 
floadng D„'mtfde 'anfle.& deigns of Mr D. B. Hennie, wholly 
constructed pf jpiptf^^l^gle, ai^Triron riveted together. It re¬ 
semble ah '^bfPW.teCtnn^lp.bp without top or end*,, and 
measures and 3,74 high from the floor 

of the D. and sidev^s are bpllow, 

and di’vided;'strengthened by 
open latnice j^^^jfffiilli diagbs^ toeing, which give the structure 
great rigidtSp|^ 4 :^gpei:\iditti^bers w the side walla are air- 
tigbt, D. u-omisinking too low. whbh water 

is dUtrikuttm by pipes through the 

lower ch^ihiemr'- .When the D. is sufficiently subraerg^, the 
sluices ai 4 ;im|||ji’an 4 vessel to be docked is drawn in be¬ 
tween. the The wpt^ in the chambers being then 

pumhed rises go^iMlly, lifting the vessel, which is 

steamed appi^UK^ completely out of the water, 

as shpwn ngdn|l;.Tbe displacement of water by 

the toe the weight of the D. 

itself^ 50OP thns^ 4. *hstaiiiBlg j$'lifting power of 8000 tons re¬ 
main*. An.'ir^ Agat^^Di,'iff different construction was 
launched .,w«)b|^ch'hr 1868, and towed in the fol¬ 
lowing yp^ te ^ whesp , it has successfully docked 

first-crass^toa-p|iwar,,, ;It, is U‘*h®P«d in section; the double 
sides and'l^^tto, ^ f^.^patl^'.to divided into compartments, 
and a csm& o muae^ To dock a vesseh some of 
the corf^j^l^enU" ■Mftii ''mter to sink the D. suffi¬ 
ciently^ tbM. up^ ie adiedt^ into the inside by valves in 

the eauii^.till thitpu outsldh and inside has the same level. 
The catififo^s Kfh best ^en out, and the ship led in.over the 
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deiRi^, The D. is afterwudt mised about 10 

.fto.are placed 

'.m;poid$ti^i|i|A tn'e-watei;;. Wito .£>. » run 

me fi}li4''%' <uid;water let 
'mto tWfoR^ pf t?l«.lDt''1S^Th4 .'iii'^ncai^qs, which 

are thetfrsiipibved tsh!p'’Ud out.’ .:EbWR^Ihs tmpable of 

snppoiti%jimaIl 'veis«a nKiy be used fn'cb(in 4 in^w{th this D. 
The Eiip^a ffbatihg’&; affords'ihciliiy for '^eexainlnation of its 
owiS-bto, py filiiiig^^ chambers nf: ^ 'side-nrith water. 

Eydrateiic Lift Dock .—^This is another contrivance 

for the d^'docking of vessels. One of thsh^iay be seen at Work 
at the Victoria Docks, London. On two'^ai^lel sides of a 
channel 300 feet long and do feet broad, sixteen upright cast-iron 
columns, in a row^ ate sunk into the ground*#. At the base of each 
column there is an hydraulic press, and the top of each pUton 
or ram carries a gross-head, from the ends oP'which two iron 
girders are suspended by iron bars. These girders extend across 
Ute excavation to the cross-head (ff the corresponding column on 
the apposite side. There are thus thirty-two girders forming 
a kind of platform capable of lieing raised or lowered. On 
this..platform rests a wrought-iron pontooii, open, at the lop, 
having sufficient buoyancy to sup^rt a vessel. Tff apply the 
apparatus, the girders and pontoon, weighted with water, are 
sunk to the bottom of the lift, and the vpssd to be’ raised is drawn 
in directly over the centre of the pontoon. The rams are then- 
slowly raised by hydraulic power, the vc;Be]l being at the same 
time secured by wedges and blocks. When out of the ■water, 
the pontoon is emptied by valves whi^^tl^'afterwards closed. 
The girders being again towered, the po^pB, '»dth the vessel 
upon It, remains imoat, and may be td^jed to a convenient spot. 
As many vessels as there are pontoon; e^ be docked in a similar 
manner. 

Dock {Lafathtsm) a sub-genus of Fumex (see Sorrei-), con¬ 
taining those plants which are not acid, and the flowers of which 
are almost invariably hermaphrodite Most of them are trouble¬ 
some weeds, though they may grow in watery places. The roots 
of the great water-D. (A*, hydro^fathum) are adininisteicd as an 
antiscorbutic, and were looked npon by the Droids with super¬ 
stition. The roots of other species are also astringent, and can 
be employed medicinally in rheumatism as styptics, as astringent 
argles, or as a dentifrice. Monk’s rhubarb (A. alpituts) haa 
een employed in place of tnie rhubarb, bat is not so powerful. 
The roots of D. have also been employed in dyeing. In all, there 
arc eleven British species of D. , ^ 

Dock'et, in English law, is a record in the courts containing 
an entry of judgment. Striking a D. is when a creditor gives a 
bond to the Lord Chancellor to prove his debtor to be a bank¬ 
rupt See Doquet. 

Dook'ingHones. When youngwork-horsesaresent to grass, 
they are docked,- six joints of tiieir tails are amputated, the 
object befog to keep the naturally long tails fronvi being incom¬ 
moded in the trams of a cart, Tlie cutting is actomplidred by 
aid of a machine similar in form to a pair of nutcrackers. 

Dock Wantuti. When goods are consignerl in a Bonded 
Warehouse (q. v,), a certificate is granted called a D. W. When 
a transfer is made, the warrant Ls endomed with an order to 
deliver to' the purchaser. An entry in the warehonse books 
completes the transference. When a D. W. is lost, a new one 
will only be granted on security of indemni&catfon to the com¬ 
pany should Toss arise in consequence. 

Doek'yard, a naval arsenal for the construction, repair^' 
and etjuipment of ship.s. A D. usually embraces building slipt, 
repairing docks and basins, workshops, and all the machinery' 
and toOM necessary for the m.-inufacture of anchors, cables, and . 
other adjuncts of a ship and storehouses The rojial dock*,, 
yards in Creat Britain are at Portsmouth, Devonport (Plyi, 
mouth), Chatham, Shcerncss, and Pembroke, Woolwich aiid.' 
Deptford docky.srds were closed in i86g. Early in this ctentury 
tlie English dockyards -were in a very backward condition 5 noW- ' 
they are unequalted for completcneas; ' 

Dockyard and A’amt Stutions.-Vthe Harbour ^gulaftcirt'. 
Act provides for the security of thfc peats, harbours, and'-wvi«' • 
gable rivers of the United Kingdom. It regulates the moor-'' 
lug and placiiqf of pjivate sliips, restricts the keeping of gtitt* 
povindet tm board ship, &c. 
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Doo'tor (from Lat dix», ‘ I teach ’), a title fijst, hejftowed 


or music. The title was probably hVst saaction^vAt Bblo^a 
University about the middle of the tAth c., where -luerius or 
Werner, Professor of Roman law, la Said to hav 4 induced the 
Plmperor Lothar II. to introduce the' d%^ity. The title then 
passed into the faculty of divinity-^Peter XiombArd, Biahop of 
Paris, being made D. of divinity by the Fails Univeraity in the 
middle of the I3tb'Ci The first t). of medicine was Gulielmo 
Gordenio, of Asti Doties, elected D, artium exttudicifia in 
1329. The title 'wAs'ilot introduced into the English universities 
until the reign of'John or of Henry IlL Sec Dbgres. 

Doctor*’ Cioininon* is the college of civilians in London 
founded by Dr Harvey, the Dean of Arches, in 1568, for the pro¬ 
fessors of the civil law. In it were situated, prior to the transfer of 
tlie ecclesiastical jurisdiction and the o]iening of the Probate and 
Divorce Courts in Westminster, the residences of the judges of the 
spiritual and admiralty courts. It ■was also the abode of the doctors 
of the civil law practising in London, wlio for diet and lodging 
commoned together; hence the name of D. C. To the college 
belonged a certain number of advocates and proctors. The 
Court of Arches, which is the chief ecclesiastical court of Uic 
province of Canterbury, and the Admiralty Court, still remain 
in the once-renowned JL>. C. 

Doc'trinaira means, in the first place, a secular priest or 
clerk of the Christian doctrine. In this sense it has been dis¬ 
placed in the French language by rtUgiannairt. Under the 
Bourbon Restoration it was applied to a set of political men, who 
professed to deduce their ideas, half liberal half conservative, 
from a coherent body of political theory. This fraction of the 
Chamber existed in 1816, when the name was first applied to 
Royer-CoUard by the jNain yaune R^fugii, a P'ranch newsjiaper 

f mblUhedat Brussels. M.CousinandtheDucdeBrogliewerealso 
eading Doctrinaires. But their representaiiveman.'was Guizot,who 
in 1823, by an Essay m the Origin and Da’elppment of the EneUsh 
Constitution, revived that excessive admiration of do facto legi¬ 
timacy which Montesquieu and De Lolme had already evinced 
for tlie English Constitution. He endeavoured to construct a 
political eclecticism on the ruins of Boulainviilieis the feudalist, 
Diibos the monarchist, De Mably the democrat, and De- 
maistre tlie theocrat. Practically the Doctrinaires were for ex¬ 
tension of the Charte o( Louis XVin.,and, therefore, opposed the 
absolutism of Charles X. Under Louis Philippe, however, most 
of them, now beyond middle age, were unable to move with the 
times ; and it has been said that the Doclrinairism of M. Guizot, 
when in power, was sufficient to excuse the Revolution of 1848. 
Hence D. is sometimes used to denote an unpractical pedant— 
in vulgar lanfj^age, a political prig. In England the term was 
applied to Bentham and other writers in the Westminster Review, 

Dodd, ChArleo, the assumed name of Hugh Tootel, an Eng¬ 
lish B^niaa Catholic historian, who was bom neu Preston, 
1672, studied at Douay and at St Gregory’s, Paris, entered the 
priesthood, and settled (1697) ns a preacher in Lancashire. He 
•wrote a Church /fittory of Englandfi-om lSOO*> 1688, which con¬ 
tains mucli carious and valuable information drawn from original 
papers, letters, Ac. This work was published in Brussels in 3 
vols. folio (I737“39~4*)i ®hd a new and corrected edition was 
begun by the late' M. A. Tierney, but only five vols. appeared 
(1839-43). D. wrote many other works. He died Februaiy 27, 
* 742 - 43 - 

Dodd, William, LI<.D., a popular divine, was bom at 
Bourne, in Lincolnshire, June 1729, graduated as B.A. at Clare 
Hall, Cambrit^ and then went to London, where he soon gained 
a wide repuiation for eflective preaching. After holding a prebend 
in the collegiate church of Brecknock^ he was, through the in¬ 
fluence of his former pupil. Lord Chesterfield, made a chaplain 
to the King, but lost tne office for trying to acquire the living of 
St George’s, Hanover Stjuare, .by bribei'y. In return for the I 
many favours he had received from Iris generous pupil and patron, 
he forged a bond for £2000 in the name of that nobleman, for 
which act he was condemtytd at the Old Bailey, 24th February 
* 777 , _and executed on the a7th June following. D. was meanly 
ambitions, and nourished habits of luxurious wasteffilness. Of 
Iris many works, the chief are a Commentary on the Bible, The 
Eeauties of Shakespeare, Refections on lhath, and Sermons oil 
4IO 


Memoirs, prefixed, to his 

Thtng^M . 

Dodft'^ Annuls without horns. The name is 

alsogiireUtD cattld'il^^ patutAlly having horns, have had them 
cut q9t6*pfevedt t^emjgqring ^tek neighbours in the field or fold. 

.jOfoddler,. a {^uS bj' aiuftM leafless plants, of the natural 
brddr Cuscsstatea (4. v.), svnk^i originally take root in the 
ground, but aftertnurds becoig* parasitic, and sever tbeir con¬ 
nection with the soli. There ke two British species, C. Euro- 
paa, which chiefly attaches itself to thistles, oats, &c., aq.d C. 
Epithymsm, a smaller plant, which grows on thyme, &c. In 
addition, there are now naturalised in the English flora two 
other species or varieties, probably oricinally introduced with 
foreign seed, viz., C. Eptlinum, the flaxD., and C. Trifolii, the 
clover D. Tliey are all very troubJesome to cultivated crops, 
and the only remedy is to sift out the seed of the D. wiiicli has 
got mixed with that of the.cultivated crop. 

Dodd'ridge, PhiUp, a Nonconformist preaciier and tlico- 
logian, bom at London, June 26, 1702. He was educated 
at Knibwortli, Leicestershire, of which place be became a 
minister in 1722, and whence in 1725 he removed to Market 
Horborough, where he opened a school. About 1730 he 
settled as a dissenting minister in Noithampton. Bad health 
induced him to visit Lisbon, where he died, October 26, 1751. 
HU chief prose works are Four Sermom on the Education of 
Children (1732) ; The Absurdity and Iniptity of Persecution for 
Consciencf Sake (1736); The Family Expodfor {1738); Rise and 
Progress of Religion in the Soul (1744) ; Course ofLectures (1763). 
D. is, however, best known by his hymns, which glow with 
impassioned devotion, and justly rank among the finest products 
of the evangelical muse. 

Dodeo'agron (from Gr. dideka, 'twelve’), an equilateral and 
equiangular plane figure of twelve sidf s. If a be Uie length of 
the side, the area is approximately H'jigifio*. 

Dodeoahed'’roxi (from Gr. dSdeka. 'twelve,' and hedra, a 
* seat ’ or ' basis ’), one of the five regular solids, being bounded 


tents 7'66312 a*. 

Do'd'erlem, Dudmig, an eminent Owman phUotpgist, was 
bom at Jena, tqth Decemlier 1791, tfudied at Munich under 
Thiersch, at Heidelberg under Creuzer and Voss, and at Berlin, 
where he graduated, under Wolf, Bdckh, and Bnttmann.' ■ In 
iSi 5 he was appointed Professor of Philology at B^Iin, removed 
to Erlangen in 1819, where irt itif he betame Dlye^rM the 
Philological Scminaiy. He died November 9, il88j.i D. edited 
theworics of Tacitus, the Epistles and Satires pf Btotadm hnd 
produced Zat. Synonymen und Etymologjkn (6 vols. Leips. 
1838); PPandbuchder Lai. EtymologieilaApii *841); Homerisches 
C/mmWww (Leips. *850-58). ' . , ’ .'Vi' ■ 


gascar,^ Meat naturalists re> 
legate it to the Rasorial bin^ 
as possessing its nearest liv¬ 
ing ally in the Diduneultu 
strigirostris, or tooth-billed 
pigeon of the Navigator !»'' 
lands. It was a clumsy bird, 
larger than a swan,' and 
weighing about 40 or 5^ 
lbs. The Dutch navigatotSa 
named it dod-aer, of which, 
word the English D. is 
corruption. Various wrkeni; 
describe the D., but it a 
ears certain that the bi 



an easy prey to Ute saildw.'.;' 
who visited Mauritius. A:;?.’, 
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to go to waste 1 the head and fAet h< 
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good icpmoitatlon i* conliained in the British Museum. The 
legs were short and sloutt the feet had each four toes ; the tail 
was dso short, and, like the rudimentary wings, carried tuft 
of plumes. The bill was large, and prominently curved and 
hooked; the plumage a greyish brown, that of the females 
being paler. The D. was said to lay but one birge egg. It is 
carious to note that the wii^Iess Solitaire {<j. v.) or Pesohaps 
disappeared, like the D., from the adjacent island of Rodrigues. 

Sodo'na, a town in Epirus, was the seat of the oracle of 
Zeus, which was the most ancient in Greece. Ilomer attests its 
antiquity, and describes the Selli or Helli, who were the inter¬ 
preters of Zeus. The god was believed to dwell in the stem of 
an Oiik, and the priests interpreted his will, as instructed by the 
branches of the tree. In later times, the oracles were interpreted 
by three old women, D. waned in influence with the growing 
importance of Delphi, and though it long continued to be con¬ 
sulted, and to enjoy wide celebrity, Us advice was chiefly souglit 
by the neiglibouring tribes. In B.C. 2iq the temple was de¬ 
stroyed by Dorimachus, general of the ^lolians. The site of 
D. has not yet been clearly established. 

Dodsley, IRobert, an English author and publisher, was 
born at Mansfield, Nottingham, in 1703. The son of a poor 
schoolmaster, he was forced by bad health to serve as a footman, 
and in 1732 published 'J'he Mine tn Livery, or the Footman's 
Miscellany, a volume of poems, which was followed by Kitty, a 
Pastoral, and 7 'he Devil is a Dunce, In 1775 his diania The 
'Toyshop was, through Pope’s influence, acted at Drury Dane, 
with such success that D. was enabled to open a bookseller’s 
shop, lie became a prosperous publisher, and wrote various 
plays, of which tiie most popular were The A’lng and the Miller 
of Mansfield {\TM), Sir John Cockle at Court, The Blind Beggar 
of Bethiial Green, and above all Cleoue, which met with bound¬ 
less applause. He published seveial of the woiks of Johnson 
and Pope, and started various periodicals, such as The Public 
Kegister, "The Museum, The Annual Register. D. died at Dur¬ 
ham, September 25, 1764. He is best known now for his Select 
Collection of Old Plays (12 vols. 17S0). 

Dog {Canis), a genus and the typo of a family (Canida) of 
Carnivorous mammalia. The family includes not only the dogs, 
but their rear allies the foxes, wolves, and jackals. As a family, 
these animals are distinguished by their pointed muzzles, smootli 
tongues, and by possessing claws incapable of being retracted 
as in the Pelida or cats. The front feet each possess five toes, 
and the hinder feet four digits. They are Digitigrade (q. v.), in 
that they walk, like lions, &c., on the tips of Uicir toes. "ITe 
molar teeth in this family number either twelve in the upper jaw 
and fourteen in the lower jaw, or fourteen in either jaw. 1 wo 
or three of the molars on each side are provided with tubercles 
or blunt processes; In the genus Cants itself—to which the wolf 
(C. lupu^ and jackal {C. aureus) also belong—-the incisor teeth 
number six, the canines two, the priemolars eight, and the mohars 
four in cadi jaw. The pupil of the eye is roiind. 'I'he tail is of 
moderate size, and is covered with short hair. The subject of 
the rdations of the various varieties or kinds of dogs assumes 
the same difficult aspect in treatment as that of determining the 
exact nature of the breeds of other animals, such as the ox and 
sheep, winch have been extensively cultivated and reared by man; 
and tlie question becomes still more difficult when we attempt to 
determine the relationship of the so-called ttnld breeds oj dogs 
to their more domesticated neighbours. Some naturalists incline 
to the belief that in the present day tlie D. is only known to us 
os a domesticated animal; and these authorities regard the wild 
races as having sprang from domesticated breeds. Others again 
»n.tHHi,in the mstinct and primitive nature of certain wild dogs— 
such as the hunring D. or Lyewsn foetus of S. Africa, and the 
Dhole or Cmn Dukhuensis of British India—and believe, that! 
these or ttmilar forms may represent the progenitors of the many 
existing breeds of dog?. Mr Darwin inclines to the belief that 
the breeds of thi domestic Di ‘ are descended fi-om several wild 
species,’ and he says, ‘ it cannot be doubted that there has been 
an Immense amount of Inherited variation; for who will believe,’ 
hecontidues, ‘that animals closely resembling the Italian grey¬ 
hound, the bloodhound, the bulldog, png-dog, or Blenheim 


Spaniel, 4 o.—so unlike idl wild ever existed In a state 

ofnatttte?’ Another equally important subject is the question 
cf the feisty or sterility of the progeny m the wolf and D. 


when interbred. We know with certainty that all our existing 
breeds of dogs can interbreed; and also (hat the D. will inter, 
breed with the wolf and the jackal, although the exact extent of 
the fertility of the wolf and D. breed has not been determined. 
Probably the fertility is not affected by time, and in this yfew the 
common parentage or descent of the D., wolf, and jackal might 
be assumed by evolutionists. I.« Roy instances a D, whose 
great-grandfather was a wolf, and which showed its wild origin 
particularly 'by not coming in a strmght linato his master when 
called ’ (Darwin). The entire subject of the oiigin of the breeds 
or races of dogs becomes further complicated when we reflect 
that naturalists are by no means clear among themselves as to 
the cliaracters which are to be deemed purely specific in their 
nature, and those u hich, on the contrary, arc ^nly of •varietal 
value. Until, therefore, decisive information t* obtained as to 
what characters constitute a true species, and what are those of a 
mere variety, the exact relationships of the dogs must remain a 
matter of conjecture and dispute. • 

The characters of dogs naturally vary with the particular breed 
or race to which tliey belong, and information on this head may 
be sought for in the separate articles devoted to the various kinds 
of dogs. The period of gestation in the D. is the same as that 
of the wolf—63 days—and this fact, together with the close 
similarity in the skeleton, has by some naturalists been cited as 
evidence in support of their similarity of origin and close relation¬ 
ship, All argument against tliis identity is derived from the 
obseivation that dogs when left to themselves, and when existing 
as nearly as possible in a state of natural freedom, do not tend 
to become savage or to exhibit wolfish characters. From the 
most ancient times the D. has been the companion, and, without 
exaggeration, one may say the ‘ friend,’ of man. The ancient 
recoids, both sacred and secular, attest the close companionship 
of the human and canine races, and in ancient 1 ‘igypt the D, 
assumed a high place in the phn.ses of aIlimal-wor^hip. The 
average life of the D. varies accortling to its race, but in general 
is about twelve years. The intelligence of these animals also 
depends much upon the breed and training. The shepherd's D., 
Scotch terrier, and Newfoundland D., probably possess, of all the 
breeds, the greatest natural intelligence. See also Species. 

Latos Regarding Dogs. —To allow any mischievous dog to go 
loose or unmuzzled is an indictable offence; and if the dog 
injure any one, he will liave groun<l for a claim of damage 
against Uic owner, but not unless the owner has had notice 
of the dog having bitten some one before. By 28 and 29 Viet. ' 
c. 60, the owner of a dog is li.able in d-image for any in¬ 
jury done by it to c.ittle or sheep; and in England it is not neces¬ 
sary for the parly claiming damage to prove that Uic owi\pr pre¬ 
viously knew of the dog’s mischievous propensity. In Scotland 
this knowledge must be proved, it having been so decided by the 
House of Lords, reversing the judgment of the Court of Ses.sion, 
in the case of Fleming v. Orr, April 3, 1853 (i Macqueen). 
(See Damages.) By 24 and 25 Vict. c, 96, any person con¬ 
victed of stealing a dog before two or more justices may be 
imprisoned for six months, or forfeit/'20 more than the value of 
the dog. A |econd offence is a misdemeanour, punishnble, by 
eighteen months’ imprisonment, with or without hard labour. 
To receive money for restoring a stolen dog, or corruptly under 
the pretence of restoring one, is punishable with eighteen months' 
imprisonment. The duly on a dog is Ss. and shepherds’ dogs are 
not exempt. 

Doeliane {Apocynum), a genus of plants belonging to the 
naturm order Apoeynaeea (q. v.). The fly-trap {A. androsetmi- 
folium) of N. America is cultivated in this country. ‘The five 
scales in the throat of the corolla ol this plant secrete a sweet 
liquid, which attracts flies and other insects to settle on them; 
the scales are endowed with a peculiar irritability, the bause of 
which has not been accurately determined, but which causes 
them to bend inwards toward.s the centre of the flpwer when 
touched, and to retain the unlucky flics as prisoners. Numbers > 
of dead flies may be seen in the several flowers of this plant. 
TTic movement of the .scales probably serves to scatter the poUen 
on the stigma ’ (Masters). The bark of the root is emetic, dia¬ 
phoretic, and tonic, but in large doses more or less pt^onons 
and acrid. From the fibrous bar% of the Canadian or Indian 
hemp {A, cannaUnum) and A. hypercifolhsm the Indians pre¬ 
pare twine of their fishing-nets, linen, &c. Its roots Mve 
the same medicinal properties as the preceding species. Hm 
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milky juice of all the genus when diy exlubits the properties of 
India-rubber. 

JJog'daya. See Canicular Days. 

Doge (Lat. eA/Jc, Eng. t/’u/fe), the title of the principal cxwu- 
tive magistrate in the Venetian and Genoese republics. The 
Venetian dogate goes back to 697, svhcn Anafcsto I’aoluccio 
was elected. At that period the doges were actual sovereigns, 
but their supremacy soon began to arouse popular jealousy. The 
D. Orso was killed in 737, and for some years an annual m.igis- 
tracy ruled the republic. But the life-dogate recommenced in 
742, and from th.at year till 1172, forty doges held the power, 
upon which limitations were imposed in 1032. Of these, only 
half were allowed to die a natural death. In 1172 the constitu¬ 
tion underwent a chan^. 'fhe Great Coitncil of 480 obtained 
the right to choose the D. Sebastiano Ziani was the first ruler 
under the new order, and in his dogate began the ceremony of 
the wedding of the Adriatic. (See Uucentaur.) Six members 
of the Great Council were delegated to advise the D., and the 
sixty Pregadi, or Venetian senate, performed a similar function. 
Thus the power of the It. wa.s gre.atly circumscribed, but he still 
remained Caplain-Gcneral of the Forces. After 1310 the appoint¬ 
ment of the Council of Ten reduced the D. to a political non¬ 
entity, his office to a mere state show, with a few unimportant 

P rivileges, and several he.iry drawb.acks. ITie last JC of Venice. 

.odovico Manin, was elected in 178-8, the dog.ate lapsing with 
the fall of the republic in 1797. Sec Venice. 

The republic of Genoa was also governed by doges, of whom 
the first was Simon lioccanegra, elected in 1339. The Genoese 
dogate was held at first for life, like the Venetian, but under the 
new constitution of 1528 (see Doria) was restricted to two 
years. The power of the 1 ). was solely executive, legislative 
functions being discharged by councils. In 1804 the republic 
and the rlogate both ceased to exist. See Genoa, and Ilallam’s 
AtiJdle Ages, chap. iii. 

Dog'flsh, a name applied generally to certain genera of 
fishes, closely allied to the sharks, and included with the latter 
forms in the order Etasmobranchii (q v.). T he D. belongs to 
the group PUigiostomi (q. v.), in svhich the mouth is transverse, 
and on the under surface of the head. T he gills exist in llie 
form of pouches or sacs, and open externally on the sides of the 
neck by distinct apertures. T'he pectr'ral fins exist on tire breast, 
the ventral fins Ijcing abdominal in position. T he dogfishes con¬ 
stitute the family Sguiilid<r, which incliulc.s numerous genera. 
Thus the genus Scyllinm cmbiaces the little D. (S. caniadum), 
the rock D. (.V. eatuhts), and other forms. The genus J^/istidu- 
rus is exemplified by the black-mouthed D. (/'. t/telanos/omm). 
The tope or miller’s-dog is the Galeus canis of the naturalist, the 
smooth hound or D. being the jVusUlus vulgaris. Another 
common species is the picked D. (Atanthias vulgaris). T'hcse 
fishes are sill common in British waters, and are bold and vora¬ 
cious in habits. See also articles on the separate species of 
Dogfishes. 

DogkFox, a term applied to the male fox, and also to certain 
grfera of dog-like animals belonging to the family Canidte (see 
Dog), and represented by the Corsac (q. v.) and other species 
included in the genus Cynalopex. 

Doggf'er, a kind of sea-going fi.shuig-boat used by the Dutch. 

Dogger-Bank, a great sandbank in the N. .Sea, extending 
from 36 miles E. of FJamborough Head to 60 miles off Jutland. 
In some places it is 60 miles broad, and 9 fathoms in the shal¬ 
lowest part near England. It has valuable cod-fisheries. The 
Dutch and English fleets fought a drawn battle here in 17S1. 

Dog-Orase. See Couch-Grass. 

Dog'xna (Gr. * a decree ’) means primarily a decree, edict, or 
statute, aj in Luke ii. i, Acts xvi.. 4, &c. In theolow it means 
properly a positive statement of doctrine derived from divine 
revelation and enunciated by the Church; or, in a loo.ser -sense, 
the peculiar doctrine of a particular section of the Church, in 
which sense it is synonymous with an article of a creed. In 
the early Church, D. was sometimes used in the sense of the 
Christian religion or the faiph of Christ, os the expositors gene¬ 
rally supposed St Paul used it in Eph. ii. 15 ; and it has a similar 
meaning yetj so that D. is Christian doctrine generally, as dis¬ 
tinguished from a D. or doctrine. 
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The history of D., or of the gradual developmeht of the doc* ' 
trines of the Christian Church, formerly treatra only ia coaneo* 
tion with ecclesiastical history or dogmatic theology, has, on 
account of its extent and importance, been recentfy advanced 
into a special part of Church history. In this position it 
forms the transition from Church histo^ to dogmatic theology, 
its basis being biblical theology, while dogmatic theology 
continually supplies it with materials. Dogmatic theology 
proper is the rationale of the whole D. of the Catholic Church 
at a particular time, and the subject of the history of D. i* 
the D. a-s it presents itself in the various stages of its develop¬ 
ment. (See Development of Doctrine.) Comparative 
dogmatic theology (Ger. symMik) has for its object a survey 
of the dislinguishing principles of the different sections of the 
Church as embodied in their confessions of faith ; and stands in 
the same rel-ation to the liistoiy of D. as the Church stati.stics of 
any particular peiiod stand to ecclesiastical history. The first 
attempt at compiling a system of dogmatic theology was made by 
Origen (q. v.). Augustine also wrote a work on Christian doc¬ 
trine. But the founder of systematic theology was John Dama- 
seenus (q. v.), and the structure was coraplctw in the Scholastic 
period, from the 8th to the 16th c. Since the Reformation, the 
Roman Catholic Church, legnrding Protestants in the same light 
as the caily Church rcgaidcd heretics, has found it necessary to 
exhibit her doctrine definitely in new confessions of faith. Pro¬ 
testants have also set forth their distinguishing princqjlts in con¬ 
fessions which had refeicnce to the Church of Rome, to the 
controversies within the Protestant Church itself {f.g., between 
T.uthcrans and Calvinists), and to the tenets of heterodox sects 
(e.,^., Baptists, &c.). Lehrbuckder Doginenge- 

(2 vols. 1840-41, Eng. trans. 1846); andNcander’sZki^- 
mengesc/u'e/de {Halle, 1S56, ling, trans. Bohn, 2 vols. 1858). 

Dog'S, Isle of {Poplar Marshes), a projection or peninsula of 
the northern bank of the TTiamcs, 3^ inilc.s E.S.E. of St Paul’s, 
is insulated by the West India Docks, which aie cut across the 
isthmus of the peninsula from llie E. bank of the river on the 
one side to the W. bank on the other. It has an area of about 
a mile square, and though in the midst of a district of great 
activity, its appearance is squalid and uninviting. 

Dogshores, pieces of wood so placed as to prevent motion 
in a ship about to be launched when all other supports are taken 
away. See Launching. 

Dogs’tail Grass {Cynosurus), a very numerous genus of 
grasses, natives of Europe and Asia. The crested D. G. (C. 
cristatus) is the only one of the two species found in Britain of 
any value as a pasture grass. From its shining yellow seeds it 
is sometimes known as the goldseed. 

Dog'wood or DogTierry. See Cornace.®, 

Doiloy, or Doily (perhaps from Dutch dwaal, ‘ a towel 
a napkin or small towel, sometimes coloured and embroidered, 
on which glasses are laid when the table is lieing' spread for 
dessert. 

Doit (Dut. dull, duyt; Ger. dent, from Venet. daoite, a piece 
of eight soldi, da oto soldi; compare Fr. ePhuit, dt hull, of eight), 
an old Dutch copper coin, of which eight went to the stu^ or 
halfpenny. It was also a division of the English grain Troy. It 
is used by the old English writers to mean a coin of most trifling 
value, or a matter of no consideration. See Shakespeare^ 
Coriolanus, act i. sc. 5- 

Dokk'mn, a town in the province of Friesland, Holland, on 
the Ec, 11^ miles N.E. of Leeu warden, with a haven accessible 
to the largest sea-going ships. It has shipbuilding yards, brew¬ 
eries, distilleries, potteries, and wool-carding establishments, 
and a trade in wool, cattle, batter, and cheese. St Boniface 
(q. V.) was slain here in 755. Pop, (1864} 4535. 

Dolab'ra, in Latin, a hatchet or splitter (from dolart, *to 
split,’ allied to the Old Eng. daelan and the Ger. theiltn, 'to 
dl Lvide ’). In Latin it means a military, an agricultural, and a 
butcher's implement. Specimens are represents on the columns 
of Trajan and Antoninus. 

Dol'oe (Itol. from the Lat. dtskd), sweet or sweetly, used ns 
on expresrion mark in music. 
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Sol'd, Oarlo, or Oarlino, a famous Florentine ptdater, was 
t>om in l6i6. He came of a family of artists, his father, grand¬ 
father, and uncle being all painters of repute in Florence. His 
life was passed in the pursuit of his art, and he produced many 
line works. He died at Florence, 17th January 1686. D.'s style 
is markcxl by extreme delicacy and purity of colouring, and by 
elaborate finish. His range of subject was limited to madonnas, 
taints, holy families, and kindred themes. The most noted are 
his ‘ St Cecilia,’ ‘ St Anthony,’ ‘ Conception of the Virgin,’ and 
* Christ Blessing the Bread and Wine.’ See Baldinucci s Life of 

C. D. 

Dole, in Scotch law, is defined as the evil Intention essential 
to guilt. Gross carelessness, however, is in certain cases crimi¬ 
nal, without evil intention. This the law construes into D. 
See Culpa. 

Ddle, a town in the department of Jura, France, in the beau¬ 
tiful Val d’Amour, on the Donbs, and on the Rhone and Rhine 
Canal, 28 miles S.E. of Dijon by railway. It has a tribunal of 
the first instance, a Jesuits’ college, a public library of 36,000 
volumes and 617 MSS., an art gallery, a museum of anti<|uities, 
&C., and is the centre of large iron industries and of an active 
liade in com, timber, and maible. Its cliief buildings arc the 
large calhedial of Notre Dame, dating from the l6th c., the 
Hotcl-Dieu, of the 17th c., the Palais de Justice, formerly a 
Franciscan convent, and the ruins of a Roman bridge. Near 

D. are a mineral spring and maihle and millstone quarries. 
Pop. (1872) 11,679. The town existed before the invasion ol the 
Romans, from wliom it received tlie name Dola Sequanontm, 
It stood on the Roman road from tlie Rhine to Lyon, and lias 
still many remains of this period, as llic ruins of two aqueducts, 
an ampliithcatre, and a temple. Later it became capital of 
Fraiiclie-Comte, the .scat of the parliament, and of a univor.sity 
(1423-81), and was strongly fortified, but was taken by Charles 
of Amboise for Louis XI. in 1479. In 1636 it was attacked in 
vain by the Prince of Condc, and in 1668 eagerly e.spoused the 
cause of Louis XIV., who now made himself master of Franclic- 
ComliJ, and who razed tlie foitifications of D. in 1674. The Aus¬ 
trians under Bubna here forced the passage of the Doubs, 6th 
January 1814. D. was the headquarters of Garibaldi during 
the war of 1870. 

Dol'evite, a term given by geologists to a group of igneous 
rocks of a daik green or grey colour, and composed of felspar 
(tricliuic) with magnetic iron and olivine. The typical D. is a 
‘ crystalline-granular mixture of labradorite and .augite with mag¬ 
netic iron. ’ It often contains small quantities of the carbonates 
of iron and lime. 

Doles, at funerals (from to deal, ‘giving monejr or bread in 
charity ; ’ hence to dole, ‘ giving grudgingly ’). This is a custom of 
the early and middle ages, probably founded upon the Catholic 
doctrine of prayers for the dead. D. were given to procure re.st 
for the departcel spirit; and the usage at one time prevailed 
throughout Great Britain of giving something to all classes of the 
community at a funeral. A slight resemblance to this Christian 
custom may be traced in the recent funeral of the Turkish 
Sultan, when a crowd of the poor followed to gather the small 
coins thrown to them on that occasion. 

Doleell'y (‘ dale of hazels ’), the county town of Merioneth, 
N. WJes, on the Wnion, 3 miles above its estuary, and 46 W. 
of Shrewsbury. It is prettily situated near the base of Cadcr 
Idris, and its industries are chiefly woollen (^Welsh tweed) and 
flannel weaving, Unning, bleaching, &c. The Wnion is here 
crossed by a stone bridge of seven arches. Pop. (1871) 2217, 
a number greatly increased in summer by visitors. In 1404 
Owen Glendwr held a parliament at C., and there allied himself 
with Charles VI. of France. 

DoUebooepli'alic, a term first introduced by Retzius to 
denote human skulls which arc much elongated from before back¬ 
wards, os distinguished from those tenned braehyoepkaiic, which 
have nearly as great breadth as they have length. See Skull, 

Dol'ishos, a genus of Leguminous plants, including several 
ahrub^ anmud and perennitd herbaceous species cultivated for 
their fiowers, seeds, or young po<is, which are boiled for the 
table. Atout sixty or seventy rather dubious 'species’ have 
been describe^ firem the tropical and temperate regions of Asia, 
Africa, and America. Among the best-known species is />. 


tesquipedalis, of the W. Indies and tropleid S. America. In 
France it is much cultivated for the succulent young green pods, 
which are boiled for table. The tuberous root as well as the 
pulse of D. tuberosus of Martinique are eaten. The horse-gram 
of the E. Indies is D. uniflorus. The tubers of Pachyrtimu, an 
allied genus, are also used for food. 

Dol'is, or Sa'ta, a town of Hungary, in the county of Ko« 
mom, about 40 miles W.N.W. of Pcstn, consists of the Lake 
Town (T6viros) on a small lake, and the Upper Town. The 
Esterhazy castle and gardens, and an old castle now in ruins, 
said to have been for some time a residence of Mathias Corvious, 
are interesting. Tliere are warm baths. Pop. 6100, engaged in 
the manufacture of woollen goods and Faience marble. 

Doll, a toy in imitation of the human <%ure, made of all 
varieties of material, from the article of shreds to the elaborately 
dressed miniature of French fashions, costing from 2000 to 3000 
francs. In the neighbourhood of Sonneberg •in Thuringia not 
less ilian 32,000 individuals find employment in the manufacture 
of toys, and of dolls alone there ate exported from that locality 
annually 24,000,000, The materials used in D.-making ate 
papser-m&chf, vulcanised india-rubber, &c. 

Doll'ar, a form of the Ger. thaler (Low Ger. dahler; Dutch, 
daler), fioin that, ‘ a valley,’ because first coined in Bohemia, 
about the close of the isth c. Fiom the German empire the coin 
passed into Spain and the Low Countries, and thence to the 
New World. The D. is now best known as the United States 
unit of money. 'Phe United .States silver D., probably adopted 
from the Spanish, weighs 412^ grains of standard silver, one-tenth 
alloy. The cent, answenng to the English halfpenny, is the 
hundredth part, the nominal value of the D. being 43. ad., but New 
York exchange on London is about ?4'87 for fl. During the 
late war, paper money was made legal tender, and at present 
! gold is worth I12J in gieenbacks. 

Dollar {doi or dal, * a vale,’ and ar, aird, ‘a height,’ ‘the 
vale among the hills ’), a village in Clackmannanshire, on the 
riglit bank of the Devon, at tlie foot of the Ochils, 10 miles 
E.N.E. of Stirling, is chiefly noted for a flourishing academy, 
founded and endowed by Captain John M'Nab, a native of the 
parish, in 1818, at a cost of ,^80,000. Classics, modern languages, 
English, and the arts, are taught by a principal and nineteen 
teachers. I'he noble ruins of Castle Campbell, an ancient seat 
of the Argyle family, lie a mile N. of D. On the banks of the 
Devon theie aie numerous bleachworks. Pop. (1871) 2123. 

Doll'art, The, a gulf of the N, Sea, at the mouth of the Ems, 
between the provinces of Groningen and E. Friesland, about 10 
miles long by 7 broad. It was formed by imiptiona of the sea 
in 1277 and 1530. Much of it has been reclaimed. 

Ddll'inger, John Joseph Ignatius, bom at Bamberg, 
28th February 1779, was at first a Catholic curate in Fran¬ 
conia, then Professor of Eccle.siastical History at Aschaffenberg 
(Cliurch ’Praining School), and latterly at the University m 
Munich, a chair which he subsequently resigned to ^51yer, 
taking himself that of dogmatic theology. In 1826 his Die 
Lehre von der Eucharistie in den drei ersten Jahrhnnderten, and 
in 1838 his Lehrbuch der Kirchengesehichte (which superseded 
a standard work by Hortig), gave promise of his later indepen¬ 
dence. As editor of the Jlistorisch-politiscke Blatter, he wrote on 
semi-political subjects, as the mixed-marriage que.stion, debated 
between the Archbishop of Cologne and the Prussian Govern¬ 
ment, Tractarianism, &C. In 184$ he entered the Bavari^ 
Parliament as an Ultramontane, but lost his chair there and in 
the university through the influence of Lola Montez. In the 
National Parliament of Frankfurt he elaborated the definition of 
the relations of Church and State, which amounted-almost to 
complete separation. In 1853 he protested against the proposed 
coronation of Napoleon IIL by Pope Pius ; and alsa produced 
his famous Nippotytus und fCallisttes, a work on the Roman 
(Church in the jd c., written against the views of Baur, Jansen, 
Lenormant, &c., in the controversy raised by Miller's PHloie- 
fhumena (Eng. transl. 1877). In 1857 appeared his Heidmikttm 
und fudenthum (translated into English by Darnell in 
an attempt to appreciate the sociafeforces which favoured or re¬ 
tarded the spread of Christianity. His work Kittht tmi 
Kirehen (1861), in which he definitely argues against rite tem¬ 
poral power of the,Pope, has also been translatM into Engliiii 
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bjr M'Calie. In spite of his formal excommunication on i8th 
April 1S71 for having resisted the doctrines of the Encyclical of 
1864 and the Definition of 1870, D. has since received many 
honours, e,g., in 1871, the degree of D.C.L. from Oxford, the 
rectorship of his own university, the Order of Merit from the 
Bavarian king, tlie Presidency (on Liebig's death) of the Royal 
Academy of Science at Munich, and in 1874 the Order of the 
Red Eagle fiom the Emperor of Germany. In September 1874 
he presided at the Bonn Alt-Calliobk Confeu nce, where he 
declared that the Eucharist was no", a perpetual renewal of 
the propitiation of Christ, and tliat he uas not hound by the 
Tiidentine Dcciees. Among I>.’s other works may be tnenlioncd 
MuhammeiPs Religion (iSjSi, and IHt Kt/otmaiun, ihre innere 
Entwkkflung und ihre H-'irhungen (iS46--48), and a work 
on prophecy, translated into English by Plummer (1873). 
The bill for transfeiiing ecclesi.istical propeity to a committee 
of the ratcp.ayers and coinmiimcaiits 111 each paridiol thecnipite 
will greatly strcnhlhen the Old Catholic party, of whom D. is 
the head, but he is now jiioKihly loo old to undertake the task 
of reconciling the ideas of Catholic and Teutonic unity. 

Doll’on<l, John, ER.S., was born in Spitalfields, London, 
Tunc 10, 1706. He began busincs.s as a silk-weaver, occupying his 
leisure lioiirs with tlie study of mathematics, anatomy, theology^ 
and phys1c.1l science, till 1752, when he set up with his sou Peter 
a-s an optician. In 1753 he commumc.ated to the Royal Society 
his improvement on tlie telescope, and soon after he entered 
into a controversy with Euler, who denied the conclusivciiess of 
Newton’s experiments on the po-,sibilily of obtaining lefiaciioii 
without colour. This led liim to repeat Newton’s exficninents, 
and to solve the pioblcm which Newton had deemed insoluble 
—-viz., an achronuitu contbinat.on of lenses. Eor ibis great dis¬ 
covery D. icccived the Cojiley medal from tlie Royal Society, 
lie died November 30, 1701. See Kelly’s Life cj V. 

Dol'men. (Cym. ‘stone table’), the name, cliielly used in 
France, of an mtciesting cl.iss of I'reliistoi ic monuments, siinil.ii 
to what .are ktiowii a, Croinleslis (q. v.) m this country, 'i hey 
are found m gie.n imiiibers in Bietagnc, but are also to be met 
with along tlie slioies of the B.iltie, in Fncsl.rnd, the Nctliei- 
lands, in the British Islands, in S)i.aiii and I’oitngal (wheic they 
are called anfus), and even m Algeria and other paits of N. 
Africa. The principal dolmens in Erance are the famous I’lcirc 
Couvertc neat .S.autnur, tlie Tabic dr Cesar, not l.ir from f.ak- 
mariaker, in I’lctagne, tiie Pierre dit Mcsaik at Morviihcis, 
the I’ietre do Gaigantua in Eure-et-Loiie, and tlie vast stone 
catacomb on the small island of Gavrinis, in Moibihan. ’I he 
Pierre Couvcrle is a rude structure, coveiing .an aica of 65 
feet by 17. Its walls consist of ten unliewii blocks, about six 
feet high, and it is roofed over with four immense slabs. The 
f). W.1S long looked upon as a smt of altar, and identified with 
Druidical sacrifices, but antiqnaiies aie now agieed in tegarding 
it as a place of sepulture. 

Dor®mite, or Bitter Spar, a mineral composed of the car- 
bofiatcs of lime and magnesia, and lepicsfiitcd by laige massCS 
of m.ignesiaij or dolomilic limestones, wliicli occur in the OolUu 
formations. AH cloloinitic rocks conlain a proportion of car¬ 
bonate of iron, which sometimes exceeds that of the m.igncsian 
carbonate. In .sucli ca.scs they are named Ankerite. D. is 
usually brown or yellow, is very frialilc, and appeals to result 
from the gradual mel.amorpho3is of common limestone, tlie car¬ 
bonate of magnesia taking tlie place of the original carlionatc 
of lime. Fiom its susceptibility to the action of the we.alher. it 
does not make a good budfiing stone,—a fact well shown by 
the weathered ainl wasted apipearance of the new Houses of 
Parliament. 

Dol'phin (Dclphinsts), a genus of Cetatean mammalia, form¬ 
ing the type of the family JJelphisr.eLe, which also includes the 
Narwhals (q. v.) and Porpoises (tj. v.j. The rlolphins ate dis¬ 
tinguished ftom the whales by their smaller size of body, by pos- 
scs.sing numerous teeth of conical shape in both jaws, and by the 
nostrils being united and placed far back on the upper aspect of 
the head. This single nostril, or blowhole., as it is termed, is 
crescentic in sliape, and pljhted transversely. 'I’he head forms 
about one-seventh of the entire length of the body. The dol- 
hins are recognised by the elongated snout, and by the head 
cing separated from the snout by a depression. A somewhat 
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hook-sha^d dorsal fin exists in the centre of the back. The' 
common D. {DelpMnut delphis) possesses about 190 teeth. Its ' 
average length is about seven 
feet, but specimens measuring 
ten feet are not unknoivn. The 
back is black in colour, the 
sides greyish white, and the 
abdomen silvery. Hie eyes are 
small, and the aperture of the Common Dolphin, 

ears very minute. I lie female 

D. produces but one young ata birth. These animals tend their 
young with great care and fidelity. The D. is found in Ihf 
European seas, and aLo in the Alkintic and Meditenaiican. It 
is a lively, playful animal, often accompanying ships in shoals, 
and for long distances. Tlie bottle-nosed 1 >. (/?. inrsio) is a 
.second species, whicli, however, possesses fewer teeth than its 
belter-known neighliour. The French name the D. Dec d'Oie 
(goose-beak) and Ole de Mer (sea-goose), from its prominent 
beak. 

Dolphin, Black, a name given to the Aphis fakr, a species 
of Aphis (q. v.) or jil.ant-louse, /blind often in iuiinense numbers 
on tlie bean. It deiives its mme from its black colour. These 
aphides cause great devastation in crojis nnd gardens, and gar¬ 
deners remove tlie top of the plants, lor the reason that lliese pests 
first appear in th.al situation. 

Dom-Boc, or Doom-Book (‘ book of dooms or sen¬ 
tences '), the code which .Elfied tlic tircat compiled from 
the code of Ine tif Wessex, the cailiest extant' collection of 
West S.i,\on law, and the code of GHa of Mercia. AUfied 
W.1.S sali.sfied with expunging, niodifying, and .airanging pre¬ 
ceding enactments, and added lew original laws. CoriHiral 
fjuiii.sliment was assigned for many ofleiices formerly punished 
by a fine or blood-wite, severe penalties were imposed on 
perjury ami saciilege, labour on .Siimkiys and holy days was 
stiictly foibidden, a ; the rigid of private revenge was re¬ 
stricted. Throughout there is visible a tendency to aggrandise 
the kingly powei, alien to th early spiiit of Teutonic govein- 
mont. '1 lie Ten t oinmamlments and p.irt of the Mosaic law 
weic prefixed 'o rElfred’s code, of which Dr Riuli says, ‘So 
strong an infusion cf bii)Iie.ii principlc.s :? scarcely to be met with 
in any otlier collection of laws belonging to the middle ages. 
Nowhere do we find tlie idea of comliining the old Teutonic with 
the Judaic Chiistian l -\v into a uniform '.iliolc* carried into sueli 
pel feet jiraclic.al application.’ See Pauli’s Zf/r 0/ Alfred, sect. 
V., and riiorpe’s Ancient Laws of England, fol. i. 

Dombrow'ski, Jan Henryk, a famous Polish gciieni. born 
at Pierzowice, Cracow, August 29, 1755. He joined a regiment 
of Ulilans in 1770, became aide-de-camp in the Saxon service, 
and distinguished himself in the campaign of the Poles against 
the Russians in 1792. In the Polisli struggle of 1794 he de- 
fc.ded the Piussians at l.abiszyn and Bydgoszcz, and after Kos- 
ciusco’s defeat at Maeiciowicc, nobly declined a high post in the 
Prussian army. In 179C he was enqiowered by the French Direc- 
loiy to raise the Polish Legion--a. body of Poles who fought under 
the French flag with the ultimate hope of freeing their country. 
These Poles signalised thiMnsclves at the battles of the Trebia, 
Novi, and others; but the Polish interests being ignored at the 
Peace of Luncvillc (1801) and of Amiens (1802), 1 ). quilted the 
French service for that of tlie short-lived Italian Republic, and 
afterwards of the kingdom of Naples. When the French entered 
Poland in 1806 he rejoined Napoleon, and called on all Poles to 
win back their freedom. His countrymen responded eagerly, 
and until the Peace of Vienna (1809) were ably nnd bravely led by 
!>., who also covered the French retreat at theBeresina in 1812, 
and, on Poniatowski’s death, became commandcr-in-chief of the 
Poles, After 1815 he retired to his estate at Varsovicc, which 
had been given him as a national reward. Here he busied him¬ 
self with arranging his memoirs until his death on June 26, 
1818. See Chodzko’g Ilistoire des Legions Polonaises m Italit 
(Paris, 1829), 

Dome (Lat. damns. Low Let. doma, Ital, duomo, Fr. dttne, 
S|>an. dombo), in architecture, the spherical or concave ceiHng of 
a building. Early in the middle ages D. was applied to a church 
(‘ God’s house,’ Damns Dei), and from such structures being 
often surmounted by a cupola, the word acquired its present 
meaning. Of modern domes, the most celebrated is probablj* 
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that of St Peter’s in Rome. The external diameter is 1954 feet, 
being 2 feet more than that of the Pantheon; the diameter of 
the interior is 139 feet, being 3 feet less than that of the Pan- 
,thcon. The traveller will haidly see any greater architectural 
wonder than St Peter’s from the Cainpagiia. The D. of the 
l^antheon (La IZotonda) is the most magnificent ancient D. in 
existence. It is supporlcd by a rotunda 143 feet in diameter, 
exclusive of the walls, whicli are said to be 20 feet thick. Of 
St Paul's in London the U. is the most magnificent feature. 
While the general effect is powerful and grand, the outline is 
varied and graceful. Unqucstion.ably an invention of ihe Romans, 
it was at Constantinople that the D. was first employed in eccle¬ 
siastical buildings. 

Domomclii'iio, properly Domeni'eo Zampie'ri, one of 
the first painters of the Bolognese school, born in Bologna, 1581, 
studied first under Calvaert and afterwards entered the school of 
the Caracci. His first impoitant work was the decoration ol the 
Nolfi Chapel at h'ano. After studying in I.oinhardy, he went in 
1G04 to Rome, wheie he painted, among other gre.at works, a 
hl.adonna of inaivcllous beauty for Cardinal Aiiuechi. His 
inagmficciit ‘Communion of St Jerome’ (1614], now one of tlie 
chief Ireasuies of the V.T,lican, his ‘ Mnityidom of .St Agnes’ 
in the Muscuiu of Bologna, and ‘Diana Hunting’ (Boighese 
llallcry), aic among the greatest of his pictures. He studied 
aichilecluie, and on the accession of Ciegory XV. (1621), was 
appointed architect of the Vatican. Ihe Aldobrandiiii Palace 
at Frascati was built after his drawings. In design and in tnilh 
of exiwessioi), D. ranks the first of his school, while hi.s colour is 
at once brilliant and delicate. He was persecuted by the jealousy 
of contempoiaiics, .and Ins death, Aptil 15, 1641, at Maple.s, is 
supposed to have been caused by poison. 

Domos'day Book, the name of the gieat .statistical survey 
of England drawn up by older of William the CoMjucror dur¬ 
ing the yeais roSi-86. The n.ame is tm. tath c. foiin of the 
Old Eiigliah domfid.ii-g, the ‘day’ on whichn loc.il court gavi. its 
‘ dooms ’ or dei'i ion.,; the D. H. thus moaning the book com¬ 
piled fiom iiiiiiiiiic.'s made on local • oini <!.av ..'nl jjcihaps, Irom 

the prcvaleni fears of the conquec.i Engh-.h, had an additional 
reference to the ‘d.ay of judgtrcni ' Tis technical name was 
l.ibti' de XVinl,^Hid a, it nasal o'c time preserve - the tren- 
siiry at Winchester. Camden calls it the ‘lax-hooic of kinge 
William.’ The ohjec* f the survey w.as tc ..iiow the king to 
whom and in wh.U pioportions the country was allotted, to guard 
sma.l landholders agaiiisl the encroar hments of the great pro¬ 
prietors, and, in general, to facilitate administialive, legislative, 
and fiscal measuies. ‘Domesday.’ says Mr Fiecman, ‘is the 
fiist kntnvn stati-lie.il d(>cumciit of uiodein Eutope ; it was tlie 
first survey of the kiin' which had been made since the days of 
the elder Roman Empire.’ It was compiled by commissioners 
from informatioi' rcndeicd on oath by the chief laymen and 
chill climen of each district. Tlie suivey gives the name ol c.ach 
estate, the name of its owner in the icigii of Eadward and in the 
reign of William—for the reign ot Harold is studiously igiioied— 
its extent and the number and size of its woods, pastures, ponds, 
&c,, the number of freemen and villeins upon it, il.s total value 
in William's and in Eadward’s time, and the wealth of every free¬ 
man. It is of great historical value as a minute and thoroughly 
faithful picture of England before and immediately after the 
Norman conquest. It is not a mere colourle.ss inventory, but is 
rich in details, which throw light on the manner of the confisca¬ 
tion of English estates, on the division of the country into .shires, 
&C., on the different condition of various districts, and likewise on 
the character of William. It is marked by an air of consistent 
impartiality in its statements of the rival claims of Englishmen 
and Normans, King William himself being in one place included 
among those wrongfully holding the lands of others. The law¬ 
fulness of William’s succession to Eadward, and of the (lansfer of 
lands from Englishmen to Nornians, is throughout a.ssumed, and 
the nature of liie great confiscation is carefully veiled under legal 
euphemisnis. ‘ Domesday teaches us better than any other wit¬ 
ness of these times can teach us, that the England ol the 1 Ith c. 
and the England of the 19th are one and the same thing. Never 
was there a dry legal record so full of human interest of every 
kind aa the great survey of England’ (Freeman). The taxes 
were raised according to th? divisions of the country given in 
the D. B. until 15*52, when a new survey, called popularly the 
Ntm D. S,, was made. See Gtneral IntrodueCion t» D, B., by 


Sir Henry Ellis (new cd. 2 vols. 1833), Stubbs’ SeUet CftarUrs, 
and especially Freeman’.s Norman Conqutsl (vol. v. 1876), 

Somes'tic An'imala are those which man, for, various 
purpo.'.cs, as for fuod or as beasts of bunlen, has trained and 
bred in near pioximity to liimsdf. This subject has already 
been partly noted under the head of Acclimatisation of 
Animals (q. v.). It will be found that, as civilisation advances, 
man’s iiiroad.s upon both tlie animal and jiiant worlds grow 
more and more extensive ; and his demands for ai tides of food, 
dress, and luxui-y, year by year open up new somccs of supply, 
by the enlistment into liis catalogue of lesoiirces of hitherto 
unknown kind ; while he may also lake adv.nilage of natural 
qualities and ]ihcnoiiienn, by interbreeding aiiinals, and thus 
fornihig those coiiibiiiatimi.s of their features which prc.scnt the 
qualities or suhstancc-s most in deiii.md. (See Breed and 
SruciE.s.) The circumsiaiices that favour ^le (loine.sticaticn 
of animals are those that present to animals the inialilies and 
conditions to whidi tliey have been actiistoinc<l in their nalnrnl 
.state, altliough in m.any cases tiicy may adapt themselves more ^ 
or less com)iJi.tdy to oilier cnviionments and unwonted surround- 
mg-.. Wc sliould perhaps distinguish between acclimatisation 
and lultivalicn of animals on the one hand, and tlieir c.implete 
dcmestiniHon on the other. The s,lk-motii, cochineal insect, 
ox, and horse, &c., may strictly speaking he desciibcd as ‘culti¬ 
vated ’ by man, whilst in the fame sense wc may talk of the dog 
and cat as ‘domesticated.’ But apait fioin siiict elyniologicid 
leaions, the teim ‘domesticated’ is used to include all animals 
of use to man, to the breeding of which he gives his attenlion. 

It is not necessary to spccLly the vaiious and diverse animals 
wdiich aiq of use to man, or to iiiJ cate the many different 
somccs which ate being at the picseiit lime opened up for fresh 
expelimenis in the cuhivalion of coiiimcrci.»l zoology. Biscicul- 
luie (q. V.), for example, is heginning to give impoitant results 
even in its caily stages of cnltivalioii, and other (Icp.irlioents of 
biology cannot fill! in the future to alloit] .as gratifying evidence 
of the lich stores that await our attenlion. 

Domostic Ar'cMtecture. nie first consideration iniiuild- 
iiig a house ought to be to make it hcahhful, the second should 
be to make it convenient, and the third to make it pleasing to 
the c\c. These ends being in no way antagonistic, it ought to 
be possible to attain them all. Efficient drainage, with the 
means for efficient ventilation, aie tlie chief requisites for a 1 
hralthful house. Of course, tlie nieaiis existing, it must he seen 
that they are piopcrly exercised. The inattention of the poorer 
classes to ailing their little room'!, by opening their windows, is 
most blamahle, and tlie evil effects of it ought to he pointed out 
forcibly, and due ventilation insisted on by those in a position to 
do so. Sleeping in kitchens, or in hllle rooms or alcoves off 
kiichcns, should be avoided ; hence in D. A., wheie means are 
sufficient, it .sliould be made impossible to do so. In the houses 
of the midi'le and profcs-sional classes, servants’ slecping-roonis 
should be above-ground—at all event.!, quite apart from the 
kitchen. The nriangemcnt of water-closets is a veiy imporjant 
matter, which has so far not reached peifcclion. Eveiqr middle- 
class house ought to liavc tliice or four, with carcfuily-arianged 
communication with the house, liut not in the heart of it. As 
regards convenience, arrangement of staircases, cupboards, closets, 
ttc., the two latter are the imp.5rt.ant points. Scotch houses 
have generally more than Jiiig'ish houses ; but it is to l>e feared 
that this sometimes leads to the abuse of their being kept in dusty 
confusion. An airy, well-veiililatcd larder is a point of great j 
consequence. It al.so should be well apart from the hot kitchen. 

In our country, to keep out the cold must of course alwaj-s be a 
main object ol D. A,; in Southern climes it is to keep out the 
heat. With us the problem of the day is from a nurvimum con¬ 
sumption of fuel to extract a maximum of heat. 

Domostic Man'agement. A considerable add perhaps 
increasing number of people .arc forced to lament over the insol¬ 
uble nature of the problem how to make one bank-note do the 
work of two. Seeing that this is impossible, the only plan, with 
a narrow income, to make ‘ends meet,’ is to lessen the work 
to be done by self-denial and tlvift, and out of exjienditure 
so regulated to extract as much rational plcasuie as possible. 
To attain thrift, careful account-keeping is a necefeiity. With 
all housekeepers who do not attend to this it is a subject of con- 
I slant wonder where money goes to. Yon have exceeded yout 
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income one year; keejiing carerut accounts for the next -will not 
bring back that which is gone, but by so doing you will discover 
where the leak is, or where the many leaks are. On one side 
enter all sums received; on the other side there should be various 
columns of £ s. d,, headed according to the various blanches of 
your expenditure j thus, rent and taxes, coal and gas, butcher, 
baker, education, furniture, &c. Each item of expenditure 
should be entered under its appropriate head, and the book 
periodically balanced. If this system be caiefully carried out, 
the mystery cannot fail to be solved. It will probably lie found 
to consist largely in a wholly incredible consumption of various 
articles. In regulating expenditure the first consideration should 
be given to maiters affecting hc-aUh. When incomes allows, let 
every one have an airy, cleanly, and cheerful home. (See Domes¬ 
tic Architecturk.) Let there be fitting decoration. In and 
about the coltagc.s of the jjoorer cLasscs theie is no decoration so 
pretty as flowers, and they cost almost nothing. Perfect clean¬ 
liness, it is to be feared, requires a certain income j yet much 
may be done by means of two inexpensive articles—a tub and 
water. 

The art of cookery should be carefully studied by all women 
of the lower and middle classes, and even by tlio.-e of the higher. 
It would be well that they should acquire a certain amount of 

astronomical acumen ; because there is often a very unhappy 

iscrepancy in this respect between a man and his wife. Women 
are often unable themselves to see the difference between a good 
article of food and a bad one, and they think their husbands un¬ 
reasonable, who see a very great difference. Then by means of 
science a good dinner may be had for less cost than a bad one 
unscientifically prepared. Besides, good cookery is essential to 
health. So also, especially in our climate, a woman ought to 
have an economical and hygienic knowledge of clothing. Many 
young children die annually from being insufficiently clothed; 
purposely sometimes, under the mistaken notion of ‘ hardening ’ 
them. With regard to the furniture of a house—we speak here 
rather of the houses of the middle classes —harmony is e.siiccially 
to be studied. Showy articles should be .'ivoided. In themselves 
they are probably not highly tasteful, and in combintition with 
other articles, perhaps somewhat fadeii, the effect is unhappy. 
A drawing-room ought to iaok what it ought to be, a room for use 
and not for show'. It ought not to look as if it was only used 
on special occasions. We thould study to produce a tasteful, 
cheerful effect in selecting and arranging tlic furniture. I.«t 
signs of rational, plea.sant occupation be habitually seen in it, 
books—books for reading, that is, not for show—music, and 
needlework of a rational kind. 

With respect to the difficult question of servants, it would be 
well if women of the middle or even somewhat higher classe.s 
would learn to do much fur themselves which, from false notions 
of dignity, they depend on servants doing. Ilut as the relation¬ 
ship will probably always be necessary in some measure, the 
responsibility of improving the terms of it must obviously rest 
with the mistresse.s, for the plain rc.ason that Uicy have, as a rule, 
rcccive4 a belter education and culture. 

Domicile is the place of residence of any one according to 
law. The D. of a minor is that of the father, unless the child 
be illegitimate, when, having no father in the eye of the law, the 
D. is tliai of the mother. A married women has the D. of her 
husband, w'hich she retains on his death till she acquires another. 
Tlie place where a man lives is presumed to be his D. j but the 
presumption may be overcome by proof of an intention of going 
back to a former residence. Mere temporary absence from home 
docs not change D. But in many ca.ses, after legal residence 
has been determined, there arise questions of the utmost nicety 
in the application of international law. For example, a .Scotch¬ 
man and a Scotchwoman had, in Scotland, an intimacy, from 
which issue was afterwards born In England, the father and 
mother hdving gone into England before any of the children were 
born, and continuing to reside tfiere, where the father subsc- 
(^ucnily married ilie mother. According to Scotch law, an illcp- 
timate child is made legitimate by the subsequent marriage of its 
parents. By English law it is not so. The question then was, 
were the children in question entitled as lawful issue to Scotch 
heritage? The Scoicn court held that they were legitimate, and 
the House of Lords aflirmed the decision. 

The general rule of law is that personal property follows the 
person of the owner, and on his disease* must be distributed 
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according to the law of the country of his D,, though the mode 
in which the subjects vest in the successors is according to the 
iex ret sita. Real property descends according to the law of 
the land in which it is situated. A will is now valid in England,, 
and always has been in Scotland, if executed according to the' 
law of the country in which it is made. See Foreign Law, 
Application of . 

Dom'ineuit, in music, the note a fifth atiove the key-tone. In 
connection with the chord of the D. and of the ‘ D. seventh,* 
see Cadence and Chord. 

Dom'inant Ten'ement, in Scotch law, is the name of a 
tcneinent in favour of which a servitude exists. The tenement 
over wliich the servitude is, is called the servient tetiement. 

Domin'g'O, San, the Cit[)ital of the Dominican Republic 
(q. V.), lies at the mouth of the Osama, in a deep bay on the S, 
side of the island. It is quadiilater.'il in shape, and is .surrounded 
by r.imparts. Its principal buildings are a cathedral (1540), 
large barrack.s, an arsenal, a palace, and several convents and 
eliurche.s. Only small vessels can enter the harbour, and there Is 
iheicfore but little trade. Pop. 15,000. D. was founded by 
Bartolommeo Columbus in 1494, and may be regarded as the 
first European settlement in the Westein World. It was sacked 
by Francis Drake about 15S6. The name of the city has super¬ 
seded Hispaniola as applying to the whole isl.and, which is also 
generally known ns Ilayti (q. v.), although including the Domi¬ 
nican Republic. D. is, besides, the name of several small rivers, 
settlements, and villages of S. America. 

Bom'inic, Be Q-uzman, St (in Sjian. Boming^ de 
Ouzmau), was born in 1170 at Calarvegua, Old Castillc. 
Accoiding to some, he belonged to the old family of Guzman, 
which had made alliances with royalty, but this statement is 
somewhat dubious, lie was early distinguished as a learned theo¬ 
logian and a fervent missionary. After studying from his four¬ 
teenth to his twenty-third year at Valenlia University, lie became 
canon, and in 1198 archdeacon of Osina, in Castille, Being un¬ 
successful as a preacher in his efforts to convert the Albigenses, 
he gained pcrmis.dou from Innocent III. to call in military force 
against the heretics of Southern France, whom lie persecuted 
with relentless fanaticism. (.See Albigenses.) His admirers, 
however, declare that he strove to mitigate the horrors of the 
war which he had mainly provoked. This crusade gave rise to 
the Ini^ui.silion (q. v.), of which D. is the reputed founder, but 
which in his time was not definitely organised. He established 
the order of the Dominicans (q. v.), and is said to have invented 
the rosary. D. died at Bologna in 1234, having won the title of 
‘ burner and slayer of heretics.’ Many grotesque miracles were 
ascribed to him, and he was said to have converted 100,000 
souls. He was canonised in 1234. D. was a man of sinceife 
but implacable and misapplied religious ccal, and though he 
seems to have been visited by occasional gleams of tenderness, 
his fiery, persistent intolerance stands in marked contrast to the 
angelic mildness of St Fioncis. He is mentioned in Dante’s 
Paradiso (c. xii.) as a fellow-labourer with the Saviour. See 
Theodoric du Pay’s Vita S. Dominici, Lacordaire's VU d* Saint 
D; {ind Principal Tulloch’s St D. and St Francis, 

Bomini'oa, or Bozninique, the largest British Island in 
I.esscr Antilles, W. Indies, lies between Guadeloupe and Mart 
tinique, an<l has an area of 291 sq. miles, and a pop. {1871) of 
27,178. It is traversed by rugged mountains, of vtdcanic origin,' 
which rise in one peak to a height of 5314 feel.- ^ere are " 
many streams, and in various parts hot and snlishftoiu spr^^ 
The climate is moist and unhealthy, the soil singfdnrlyfti^Te,. 
In the valleys, besides cufTee, sugar, and cacao, are grown inaiM» 
cotton, bananas, batates, and fruits. The hillsides are clad Ww 
forests of rosewood aud other valuable timber. In the 
exports, chiefly mm, cacao, and sugar, amounted to,^02,2;5(I 
the imports tO;^6o,277. The great majority of the inhahilaoU 
are liberated slaves; a number of the whites are descenda^ 
of tlie old Spanish settlers. Roseau or CbarlotteviUe (pop, 
6000), on the S. coast, is the capital; and the only other conu* 
dcrable place is the liaven of Portsmouth. D. was discovered by 
Columbus on tlhe 3d November 1493 (a Sunday, hence name, 

’ The Lord’s Bay’) hut remained unoccupied^till 1759, its 
possession was assumed by the Englishr It was captured by ^ 
French tinder BouiU^, 71 ° September 1778, but' was testored tk 
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England in 1783. In 1802 England surrendered it to France, 
eventually to receive it again on the peace of 1814. Between D. 
and the islet 7 ^s Saintes, Rodney gamed his famous victory over 
the French fleet under Grasse, April 12, 17S2, 

Somin'ical I<etter, or Sunday Letter, one of the seven 
letters A, B, O, D, E, F, G, used to mark the days of the year, 
A marking the 1st oi January, B the 2cl, and so 011; A marking 
the 8th, ISth, 22d, &c.,and all days which have the same letters 
falling on the same day of the week. Consequently all the 
Sundays of the year are marked hy the same letter, which is 
hence called the D. L. (from Dies Dominica, ‘ the I-ord’s Day,’ 
or Sunday). The rst of January 1875 falling on Friday, 
Sunday is the 3d, and the D. L. for the year is C. Common 
yeans consisting of fifty-two weeks and one day, the D. L. for 
Uie next year is one earliei ; but leap-years having two days 
more than fifty-two weeks, and the 29th of February having no 
letter attached to it, have necessarily two Dominical letters, the 
first for January and Febiuary, and the second, which is the letter 
immediately preceding, for the Sundays of the rest of the year. 

Somin'ican Bepublic, The, forms the Spanish or eastern 
part of the island ot Uayti (q. v.). It was early colonised by 
.Spain; but in 1795 became French, as the west part of the 
Island had ahead/ been. In 181.;. France rehnquisheil its autho¬ 
rity in favour of Spam. The colony threw olf the yoke of .Spain 
in 1822, and united with the ncgio lepubhc of Westein Kayti, 
but again .asseitcd its independence in 1843. In iSOl it once 
more jilaccd itself under the goveinmciil of Spam. A revolt, 
however, bioke ouf in 1863, and Spain finally relinquished its 
changeful child. The D. R. has an aica of 20,596 sq. mile.s, 
and an estim.ated pop. (1875) of 136,500. Its chief pioduetions 
ate tobacco and stigar. The capital is San Domingo (q. v.). 

Domin'icans, a religious order organised by St Dotninie 
(<j. V.), who estabh.shcd tlie older of Domitiican nuns in 1206, 
and of Dominican monks at Toulouse in 1215, liie last foundnliuii 
iieing con fumed by llonoiins III. in 1223. A third section, the 
military order of Christ, composed at first of nobles and kniglits, 
and intended to war against heretics, was known, after Dominic’s 
death, as the Terti.anaii'-, and included members of both sexes. 
The D. were also known as Predic.inls—CImucer’s ‘freie 
piechoursor preaching friars, in England as Black Friars, and 
in France .as Jacobins, from their convent in llie Rue .St Jacques, 
Paris. They rapidly grew in power and luxmbcrs, ami were dis¬ 
tinguished by tiieir bitter hatred of heietics. (See Albigenses.) 
They preached in the slrecls, administering llie communion 
from portable altars, and wandered as missionaries into Asia. 
The Popes, of whom they were stauncli allie.i, granted them 
many i>riviltge.s, freed them from episcopal authority, and in 
1272 recognised them as a mendicant order. Tliey received the 
entire control of the Inquisition in Spain, Portugal, and Italy; 
and ceasing to be mendicants in 1425, held wealtliicr benehccs 
than any other order possessed. Along with their rivals the 
Franciscans, with whom they had fierce controversies (see 
Schoolmen), they were ail-powerful in tlie Church, and very 
influential in politics, until the rise of the Jesuits (q. v.). 'I’he 
D. were opposed at times by the regular clergy, and by the 
University 01 Paris, Guillaume St Amour, Doctor of iheSorbonnc, 
wrote a treatise against them, which was answered l>y the great 
Dominican Thomas Aquinas (q. v.), and condemned by Pope 
Alexander IV. They devoted themselves to polemic theology 
and to foreign missionai-y. work. To their order belonged 
Albertus Magnus (q. v.) and l.as Casas (q. v.). They were at 
first governed by the rule of St Augustine, with some addi¬ 
tional regulations, and woie a robe, a black cloak, and a black 
pointed cap. In the l8th c. the D. possessed 1000 monasteries. 

Som'isis, Marcus Autouius de, a theologian and mathc- 
nudlc^n, born in 1566, at Arba, an isknd on the coast of Dal¬ 
matia, Plicated by the Jesuits at Loretto, and afterwards 
taiight pliUosophy and mathematics at Padua and other Ital¬ 
ian' towns. He was successively Bishop of Segni and Arch¬ 
bishop of Spalatro, but having offended the Inquisition by some 
writings tinctured with Protestantism, he passed over into Eng¬ 
land in 1616, where Tames I. appointed him Dean of Windsor. 
In 1617 he published the first volume of his De RepublicA £ccle- 
siastied, in which he disputed the supremacy of the Pope. He 
afterwards returned ato the Chnrfih of Rome, but his orthodoxy 
wu alwa^^suspected, and Urlmn VIII. imprisoned him in the 


Castle of St Angelo, where he died in September 1624. TIio 
Inquisition caused his body to lie disinterred and burned willi his 
writings. In his De Radds Visus et Lvcis in Vitris Derspeetivis 
a Iride (Ven. 1611, 410) he first satisfactorily explained the 
phenomenon of the rainbow. His other works, in Italian, were 
traiislaled, some of tliem into French and some into Latiiu 

Dominium, a Roman law-term denoting ownership. 

Dominium Directum and Dominium Utile. —The former 
term in Scoicli feudal law denotes the right vested in the 
Superior (q. v.) of a heritable (teal) subject. The latter term | 
denotes the right of use and profit vested in the vassaL See also | 
Sl/TERIORITY, CONSOLIUATION. I 

Domino (Lat. dominns, ‘ lord ’), originaLly|a hood worn by 
the canons of a calliedi.tl, later came to mean a woman's 
mourning veil, and eventually a loose silk cloak willi a hood, 
woin by persons of either .sex at a Masquei.iue ^q. v.). 

Dominos, a game usually played with twenty-eight oblong 
piece.; ot ivoiy or bone, which, with the exception of the blanks, 
aie marked with dots ranging in number up todouble six. There 
arc various forms of the game, wliich is one of some antiquity. 

Domlnus Li'tis, a term of Scotch law', denoting the person 
Iiii\itig tile teal inteicst in a lawsuit, thoiig'ti nominally neither 
puimer nor defender. 

Domitia'nus, T. Flavius, son of Ve.-.p.rsi,iti, and younger 
Inotlicr of Titus, was born at Rome, A.ti. 52. After his father 
had been cstahlisbed as einpeior, 1). took part in the administia- 
tion of Italy, but hi.s caiccr was marred by gross licentiousne.ss 
and savage cruelly. He w.as jealous of the fame both of his 
lather and of his brother, and the early de.ath of the latter has 
been attributed to him. D. succeeded Titus, A.n. 81, and in 
the opening ycais of his reign displayed much energy and liber¬ 
al ily. Tlie external affaiis of Rome under D. were of little 
moment, being confined to an expedition against tlie Chalti, 

A.IJ. 84, in which D. was successful, ami an attack on Dccebalus, 
king of the Dacians, wlio defe.ated tlie Romans, a.d. 87. In 
A. U. 84, D. witlidicw Agricola from his great career in Britain, 
and from mean jealousy condemned him to private life. During 
the latter part of his reign he gave free vent to his wild and 
cruel passions. He souglit the favour of the soldiers by increased 
pay, and of the common people by lavish gifts and public shows ; 
while he shed with appalling frequency and fiecdom the noblest • 
blood of Rome, and obtained a fresh supply of treasure by con¬ 
fiscating the piopeityof the we.althiest citizens. Ilewas assassi¬ 
nated by conspiiators belonging to Ids own household, and witli 
(he knowledge, if not indeed at the instigation, of his wife 
Domitia, A. 11. 96. 

Do'mo d'Oss'ola, a town in the province of Novaro, N. 
Italy, on the Tosa or Toccia, here crossed by a long bridge. 

It lies in the beautiful Val d'Oscella, at the S.E. ba.se of llie 
Fimplon, and is the chief key to the South Aljdiie tours. The 
Simplon can be sealed hence in seven hours. Pop. 2587.^ 

• 

Don, an Italian and Spanish contraclion of the I.at. dominns, 

‘ lord’ or ‘ master.’ The Portuguese foim is dom, the Old Eng, 
dan or daun. In Spain and Portugal the woid is applied as a 
title to all persons of noble birth, including kings and princes, 
but it is also bestowed in courtesy on iIio.se who are not grandees. 

The Latin form was originally assumed by the popes, and de¬ 
scended from them to all ecclesiastics and sc.holars. Hence the 
‘dons’ of English colleges, and the ‘dans’ of old English poetry 
—Dan Chaucer, Dan Lydgate, &c. Tennyson has restoied the 
word to modern English in his Dream of Fair Women. 

Don (anc. Tannis, connected with the Celtic afon, * water ’ 
or ‘river’), a river of Russia, issuing from Lake Ivan-Ozera, 
government of Tula, and after a S.E. and then a S.AV. course, 
falling into the Sea of Azof by three mouths, its eiitife length 
being about 900 miles. The navigation, on account of the 
shallowness of the channel from sandbanks, is conducted princi¬ 
pally hy flat-bottomed boats. The traffic on the lower waters is 
important, owing to the fisheries of the D., and the convey- 
ance of Siberian produce to the S. | 

Don, a river in Aberdeenshire, rising in an elevated marshy 
district between the counties of Aberdeen and Banff, and falling, j 
after a course of 78 mjjes, into the sea a mile N.E. of Old Aber» I 
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deen. Its principal tributary is the Ury, from the N.W, It has 
valuable salmon-fisheries. The ‘ Brig of Halgownie,’ the youth¬ 
ful dread of Lord Byron, from an old prophecy which threatened 
its fall with a wife’s one son, crosses the D. about a mile from 
tile sea. 

Don, or Dun, a river in the West Biding of Yorkshire, rises 
near the borders of Cheshire, and after a course of 55 miles falls 
into the Aire, which soon after joins the f)use. By means of 
canals and cuttings it is navigable to Sheifield, a distance of 
about 40 miles. 

Donaghadee', a seaport of Ireland, county Down, on the 
Irish Channel, opposite the Copeland Islands, and 18 miles E. 
of Belfast by railway. It has considernide flax-mills, some in¬ 
dustry in embroidering muslin for the filasgow mai Icct, and an 
export trade in cattle, grain, timber, and potatoes. The harbour 
is commodious, and there aie jiroductive line and trawling fish¬ 
eries. A coniclil mound, 140 feet high, to the N. of the town, 
commands a splendid view of the Iiisli and Scottish coasts. I>. 
is connected by submarine telegraph with Porlpatrick, in Wig- 
tonshire, Scotland, distant 22 miles. Pop. (1871) 2064. 

Don'alduon, John William, a distinguished idiilologer, 
was born in London in 1811. lie was educated at the Unlveisiiy 
of London, and at Trinity College, Cainbihlge. His first work 
w.is The Theatre of the Greeks, which was followed (1839) by the 
New Cratylus ; or, Contrilrutieiis tovards a more rlceurate A'noTo- 
led,qe of the Cteek l,nnpw"e, an important work, which reached 
a fourth edition in 1808. His Varronianus, a crilic.tl and his¬ 
torical introduction to the ethnography of ancient U.tly, and to 
the philological study of the Latin language, appeared in 1844, 
at which time be iield the hcad-maslcrship of tlie graiinuar- 
scliool of Bury St Edmunds. He subsequently icsigned this 
post, and returned to Cambiidge, where be passed the remaiiifler 
of his life in tuition. Among his other works may be mentioned 
Jashar, an endeavour to identify in the I’entaleiich fiagmenls of 
the lost Book of jasliar ; a Creek and a I,atin Grammar; and an 
essay on Classical Scholarship. In 1856 D. was appointed 
classic.l 1 examiner in the University of London. He died lO'.h 
Fell. 1S61.—James D., a .Scottish schoolnuister and scholar, was 
born In Aberdeen ni 1831. He studied at tlie universities of 
Aberdeen and of Beilin. ' In 1856 he was appointed a classical 
master in the High School of Edinburgh, ol which he became 
rector in 1866. D. has jiublished several classical text-books, 
but is best known by his valuable Critical Jlitfory of Christian 
Literature and Doctrine, from the Death of the Apostles to the 
Nieene Council, in three vols., the first of which has been reissued 
under the title of 'Hu Apostolical Lathers, and by his edition (in 
conjunction with Professor Rolierts of St Andrews) of a transla¬ 
tion of the entire Ante-Nicene Fathers (Clark, Edinb. 1866-72). 
1). took an active part in the agitation lliat precede<l the passing 
of the Scotch Education Act (1872); ami in 1874 published 
Lectures on the History of Fdiuation in Prusiia and England, 

I and on Kindred Topics. —James D., an Edinburgh printer, bc- 
j queathed in 1830;{I^215,000 to build and endow an liospitnl for 
tlie maintenance and education of poor cbiUlren. A m.ignificcnt 
building, in the Tudor style, was erected at the west end of 
Edinburgh, from a design by \V. H. Playfair, and was opened 
in 1851.- It accommodates about 300 children, who are clothed 
and kept, and who receive an educ.ation qualifying the boys for 
trade, and the girls for domestic service. 

Donatell'o (properly Donato di Betto Bardi). one of 
the greatest of Italian sculptors, born at Elorenoc, 1383, was 
taken early under the protection of a liberal Florentine named 
Martelli, and received lessons in sculpture from Lorenzo Bicci. 
His first woik was an ‘Annunciation,’ still preserved at Flor¬ 
ence, and of which the draperies in basso-relievo are treated in 
the spirit of the antique. 'Phis work won for the sculptor ap¬ 
plause, oommissions, and the friendship of Lorenzo ami Cosmo 
<li Medici, for whose family he afterwards executed a nolile 
monument. A great work, nicknamed by the Florentines Lo 
Zuetone (the Baldhead), is the finest of his six statues decorating 
the exterior of the campanile of Florence Cathedral. His 
marble statue of St Mark (.St Michael’s Church, Florence) drew 
from Michael Angelo the ixclamalion, ‘ Why do you not speak 
to me?' and the great bronze group, ‘Judith and Holofemes,’ is 
pronounced by Vasaii a work of ‘ great excellence and mastery.’ 
U. died Decenilier 13, 1466. , 
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Dona'tion. A D. in expectation of death, or mortis eaiua, 
implies the reversion of tlte property to the donor should 
he recover. To be a valid gift, in a question with an heir or 
executor, there must be actual delivery of the thing meant to be 
given. Accordingly, a receipt for stock will not give the stock, 
because stock does not pass by receipt, but by transfer. But 
right to a bank-note will pass by delivery of the note. A D. is 
olten revocable, but no deed is presumed in law to be a D. 
if it admit of another construction, and wlicn there is doubt, the 
law holds .a transaction to have been for Consideration (<j. v,). 
Donations between husband and wife arc revocable ; but if the 
donor die without revoking, his or her representative cannot 
revoke. A reasonable post-nuptial contract is not revocable. 

Don'atiats, a sect of the early Christian Chuich, founded by 
Doiialiis, wlio, being defeated in bis candidature for the bishop¬ 
ric of Numidia in 311, and refusing to admit that the traditors, 
or sucli of tlie clcigy as had yielded up tlie Scriptures to the 
magistrates during times of persecution, were eligible for eccle¬ 
siastical cilices, wilhJiew with numerous followers from the 
Catholic coriimuiiity. Tlic D. soon became powerful in Africa, 
and m 330 possessed 172 bishops. They asserted tliat tlie 
traditors liad lirokcn tlie line of apostolical succession, that the 
integrity of the Clmrcli depended not on the succes.sion of 
bishops, Imt on tlie holiness of each of its members. They 
piofesscd to hold a doctrine of pcifect purity, and carefully le- 
liaptizcd each convert they made from tlic Catholic Church. In 
3.t.S, when etToils were made to suppress them, tliey ravaged N. 
Africa as bands of fanatical marauders, under the n.ainc Ctr- 
cumcdlumes, and were l'ie<|ucntly seized with a frenzied desire for 
mni tyidom. Tlie D. were extinguished when the Saracens invaded 
Afiiea. See Ncander’s Dogmengcschichte (Eng. trans , Bohn, vol, 
it- P- 394 )» ®t'd Optatus JMtln'itanus, erlited by M. Dupin (Fares, 
1700). 

Donn'tus, .SIlius, a grammarian and rlictorician at Rome 
in the middle of tlic 4th c,, and tutor of St Jerome. His trea- 
ti.ses, embracing a pietly comprehensive system of L<atin gram¬ 
mar, wfie for many centuries the standaid work on the subject, 
and formed the basis of most of the elementaiy books of the 
kind. In such repute were they during the middle ages, that 
the word Doniit or J)onel came to signify lesson or rudimentary 
iicatisc. D. was also the author of an interesting and valuable 
commentary on five of Terence’s plays. The work entitled 
Scholia in AF.ueida, which bears tlie name of D., is generally con- 
sirleied to be by Tiberitts Claudius D., a grammarian of later 
date and inferior calibre, who wiote a worthless and slipshod 
Life of Virgil. 

Don'auworth, a town of Bavaria, 25 miles N.N.W. of 
Aug-burg, at the confluence of the Wernilz and Danube. Pop. 
3000. It has manufactuies of linen and leather, and a trade in 
cattle, flax, linen, and wool. D. is memorable as the place 
wliere the Protestant I.eague originated in 1607, whose forma¬ 
tion was the immediate cause of the Thirty Years’ War. 

Do'nax, a genus of mollusca belonging to the class Lamelli- 
brauchiata, ami to the section Siphonida of that class. Tilts 
genus belongs to the family Tellinida, The shell is wedge- 
shaped, with the point rounded. Fo.ssil species of D. occur in 
the Eocene rocks. 

Don Beni'to, a town in the province of Badajoz, Spain, lies 
on the left bank of the Guadiana, 60 miles W. of Badajoz by 
railway. It has some woollen manufactures, and an active river 
trade in oil and wine. Pop. 14,800. 

Don'easter (Rom.m Danum, Old Eng. Don Ceastf-e), a 
market-town in the West Riding of Yorkshire, on the right bank 
of tlic Don, 37 miles S.W. of York, and 156 miles N.N.W. of 
London by rail. It has some manufactures Of cotton and wool¬ 
spinning, glovemaking, and hosiery, besides manufactures of iron, 
br.tss, and agricultural machines. D. races are among the most 
famous in the kingdom. The St. Legcr, run in September, brings 
out some of the finest horses in England. Fop. (1871) 18,769. 
In 1874-77 it obtained new waterworks at a cost of 442 , 53 "' 

Don Coss'acks. See Cossacks. 

Don'4ni-itdu'gu (Kisuaheli, from donda, ‘ulcer,’ and nduga, 
‘brother’s*brother-ulcer), a peculiar form of ulceration, con¬ 
fined to the lower extremities, endemic in Zantibar and Eastern 
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Africa. This formidable disease is common in iuteritropical 
Africa, more especially after the rainy seasons, and it probaVdy 
depends on the development of larvte from eggs deposited by 
some species of insect. The ulcer is always situated on those parts 
exposed while the natives are travelling, with bare feet and legs, 
through mud and water, and most generally on the shin-bones, 
the gastrocnemius muscle or its insertion, the instep, and the 
toes. On the first appearance of the disease there is not, gene¬ 
rally, very severe pain ; the skin is smooth and glazed, and the 
sub-lying tissues have a boggy feeling, and not fluctuating as in 
abscess; in the centre thcie is a small spot, like an abraded 
pimple, exuding a little serous matter. An incision made at 
this stage reveals an extensive, deep-seated slough; but if left 
to itself the gl.azect skin soon separates as a slough. In severe 
c.'’.ses the sloughing proceeds with great rapidity; tendons arc 
laid bare, and the bone is denuded of periosteum; joints aic 
opened, and the toes or foot may be separated from the liinl), 
1 ne disease is of the most loatlisomc description, both in ap¬ 
pearance and odour; it is very fatal, and those who recover are 
generally permanently lamed. Dcatli results from puiulent ab¬ 
sorption, from extreme exhaustion, and occasionally from haemor¬ 
rhage. Tins disease seems to he allied to the iiker Ycmcncnsis, 
common in Arabia. The late Dr Livingstone was confined to 
his hut at IBambarie, in Cenlial Africa, for eighty days with this 
disease. The antiseptic is the only mode of treatment of any 
avail. The disease was fust described by Dr Christie {Cholera 
Jij'iiiemics in 1 C, Africa, Macmillan, 1S76). 

Don'dra Head, llie .southern extremity of tlie island of Cey. 
Inii, and the site of tlie ancient Singhalese capital, of which many 
remains still exist. A village of the same name in the vicinity 
has a pop. of 900. 

Don'egal (Celt. Du^-na-n Gall, ‘ the fortress of the foreign- 
eis,’ i.e., of the Danes), a market-town and seapoit at the mouth 
of the Kske, D. Hay, D. county, 29 utiles N.E. of Sligo. Near 
the town arc the rums of a castle once btlonging to the Earls 
of Tyrconncl. D. exports giain ami butter. Pop. (tSyi) 
1502. The chronicle of the town is contained in the Annals of 
the Four Alasters, wiittcii at D. 

Donegal, a maritime county in the N. W. of Ireland, pro¬ 
vince of Ulster, 85 miles long, with an average breadih of 41 
miles. Il lias an area of 1871 st). miles, and a pop. (1871) of 
218,334, being a docrc.ise of 19,061 since the census of 1861. 
D. is the most mountainous county in Ireland. Erigal in 
ihe N.W. attains an elevation of 2462 feet. The co.asl- 
line of 395 miles is indented by various bays and loughs, of 
which 1-oiigli Swilly is 25 miles long. Many i.slands fringe 
the coast, of which the chief nic the N. An.an Islands. Tlic 
streams are numerous but sm.rll, the prineij).!! being the Foyle 
and the Swilly. Of the lakes, the most noteworthy is Lough 
Derg (q. v.). Granite, metamoiphic rocks, graywackc, trap, 
and carboniferous limestone compose the subsoil. The climate 
IS moist. Much of the soil is poor, but the S.E. is fertile. The 
principal crops are oats, potatoes, and flax ; there are manufiec- 
tures of linen and worsted stockings ; and fisheries of hening, 
cod, sole, and mackerel. The trade of D. is principally carried 
on through Londonderry. Among the minerals arc marble, lead 
and copper ores, manganese, and pipeclay. Liflford is the capital 
of the county. D. returns two members to Parliament. 

Dongsrpiir', the capital of a native state of the same name, 
in Central Imtia, 155 miles N.N.E. of Baroda. It is fortified, and 
has a pop. of some tooo. The Rajput state of D., which is an off¬ 
shoot of tiiat of Odeyur, has been long governed with tact and 
intelligence. It is in part a wild hill-country, inhabited by 
feudatory tribes. Area 1000 sq. miles. Its revenue amounts 
to ;f7SOO. The Maharawal received the right of adoption in 
1862. 

Don'gola (New), Narakah, Ease Dongols, or £1 
Ordeh, the capital of a province of the same name, Nubia, on 
the left bank 0/ the Nile. It is the seat of an Egyptian pasha, 
and a flourishing place of trade, wdth a fort, well-stocked bazaar, 
and a pop. of &00. It was founded by the Mamlukes, on the 
loss of Old D,, the ruins of which are still visible 75 miles S.S.E., 
on the opposite bank of the Nile. Near New U. is the charm¬ 
ing islet of Argo, op which have been found many Egyptian and 
Nttbiah antiquities. 


Do'uia, Statute de, is the statute of 13 Edward I. c. 1. It 
is sometimes called the statute of ‘ great men,’ as chiefly concern¬ 
ing the upper class and their interests. It created the power of 
entailing, by enacting ‘ that the will of the giver, according to the 
form in the deed of gift manifestly express^, shall be henceforth 
observed.' See Entail. 

Doxuzett'i Gaetano, an Italian musician, bom at Ber¬ 
gamo, in North Italy, 2Sth September 1798, studied at Bologna, 
and for some time served in the Austrian army. He de¬ 
voted himself at fir.sl to church-music (for writing which 
he was singularly unfitted), but afterwaids to the ojicra. His 
operas are over sixty in number, among the best-known being 
UFliiir d’Amore, La Lille du Fegiment, l.ucia di J.ammermoor, 
and Lacresia Dorgia. D.’s music is more lrivi|), and his talent 
less than that of Rossini, of w’hom in many respects he was a 
follower. The flowing melody of his music has caught the 
popular ear, but the greater portion of it hardly deserves serious 
attcniioii. D. died at his bitthplace, April 8, f848. 

Don'jon (from the Low I,a(. dominio, 'a lordship,* contracted 
domnio, domgio, dongco), or Dun'geon, originally the principal 
building of a district, or the strong tower of a fortress. The 
form donjon is now applied, in foitificalion, to a large tower, 
or ledoubt, to which a garrison may retreat in case of need ; 
dungeon, to an untlcrground iirison, such as used to be a por¬ 
tion of the strong tower of a fortress. 

Don Ju’an, on imaginary personage, whose story symbolises 
the s.iine idea as the old German legend of the Tatuibauser—the 
idea of a soul in which regard for the spiritual has been burned 
out by ungovernable lust. According to the popular version of 
the legend, D. J. is a young nobleman of Seville, whose itire in¬ 
tellect and courage enable him lor a lime to pursue with im¬ 
punity a career of eclectic profligacy. Having slain the father of 
one of his victims, in impious bravado he cliallenges the Supreme 
Power to animate the murdered man’s statue, which he mock¬ 
ingly invites to a feast, '1 he statue arrives as he requested, and 
carries the blasphemous libertine down to hell. I'his legend 
h.as been frequently embodied in literature. It was acted, as 
a spiritual pilay entitled At/idsta Fulminato, in the Spanisli 
churches and monasteries, but was first c.ast into regular drama¬ 
tic form in FI Jlurlador de Sevilla, by Gabriel Tellez, an imitator 
.ind contcmjHiraiy of Calderon. In this play D. J. appears as 
the sombre but impressise incarnation of godless, sensual sin. 
Translated into U.-ilian by Cicognini, the drama passed from Italy 
to Paris, and gave rise to Molicrc’s L'eslin de Pierre, where D.J. is 
represented as an unscrupulous, plausible scoffer and voluotuary, 
but fallen from the grandeur of the Spanish poet’s creation; The 
legend has served also as a groundwork for Shadwell's Libertine, 
for Mcrimee's Les Ames du J'lngatoire, and for the plot of 
Mozart’s Don Ciovauni, Byron’s D. J. has only the name in 
common writh the legendaiy character; he is merely a youth 
who, being detected in an intrigue, leaves Spain to pursue a 
course of adventures in Greece, Turkey, Russia, and England. 

Donk'ey Eagine, a small auxiliary engine used on board 
ship for filling up the boilers and doing other work when the 
main engines are not in motion. 

Donn, Kobert, or Bobert Nackay, bom i.a the county of 
.Sutherland in 1714, died 1778, probably the only one of the 
Gaelic bards who has received more attention andpcaise than his 
productions deserve. Ills poems were published in 1829, with a 
nighly laudatory preface, and his clansmen raised a monument to 
him with inscriptions in Latin, Greek, Gaelic, and English. He 
is frequently spoken of as a poet of the highest order; but in 
truth, while one or two of his songs possess considerable merit, 
the great majority are commonplace, often interlarded with 
English words, and frequently disfigured by such coarseness as 
ought to have prevented their having ever been published. 

Dozme, John, an English poet and divine, was bofti in 1573. 
He was educated at Oxford and Cambridge, and studied law at 
Lincoln’s Inn, Becoming master at the death of his father, a 
London merchant, of property worth 1^3000, he went abroad, 
and accompanied the expeditions of Essex to Cadb and the 
Azores in 1596-97- Returning to Inland, he became secretary 
to Lord Chancellor Ellesmere, whoSs niece he secretly married. 
For this he was imprisoned, and on being liberated had to 
recover his wife by a lawsuit He remained a poor dependant 
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on his friends, wntil James VI., pleased with his book Tkt 
Pseudo-Martyr^ induced him to take orders, and made him his 
chaplain. lie became famous as a preacher and a poet, was 
made Dean of St Taul’s in 1623, and, after receiving further 
preferment, died March 31, 1631. His poems, consisting of 
elegies, satires, epistles, .and erotics, display a strange union of 
tjathos and affectation, delicacy and coarseness. Tliey .abound 
in fantastic and jarring conceits ; their verse is often harsh, and 
their thought crude ; but amid their tangled intric.acie3 runs an 
undercurrent of melody, and verses of the puicst poetry occur. 
His Sermons {1640) are full of deep thought and far-fetched 
illustrations. Hen Jonson called L). ‘the first poet in the world 
in'some things.’ See Isaac Walton’s l,ife of DrJ. !>., prefixed 
to the first edition of his Sermons. 

Doo, George Thomas, an eminent engraver, born in .Surrey, 
January 6, iSoo, well known for his piints after lending ICnglish 
artists and the old m.asten., such as Wilkie’s ‘Knox Preaching 
before the I.ords of the Covenant,’ Etty’s ‘ Combat,’ Correggio s 
‘ICcce Homo,’ and Ralfaelle’s ‘ Infant Christ.’ D. was appointed 
Historical Engraver in Ordinary to the Queen in 1842, an R..\. 
in 1856, and w.rs Clmirmaii of the T.ondon International Exhibi¬ 
tion of 1S62. Ilis engraving of riombo’s ‘ Raising of Laxarus,’ 
finished in l86j, was the icsult of eight yeais’ labour. 

Doom or Doum Palm {Hypherne Thebaiid), a palm of 
Upper Icgypt, Central y\friea, Nubia, Abyssinia, and Arabia, 
lemaiUable for its repealed foi kings in a dichotomous manner. 
It will glow in the sandiest soil, and in .some of the most desert 
p.ai Is it IS the prevailing or sole tree. The fruit tastes somewhat 
likegingeibre.ad, hence it is sometimes Qa.\\i.'iX\\\cyinp:erbreaJ tree. 
From the fibres of its Icaf-st.alks ropes are made. An infusion 
of the fruit is gently aperient, and accounted salutary in fevers. 
'I'lic hard albumen of the seed is tinned into beads and other 
little ornaments. The hard, lough wood is useful for making 
vaiious dome,Stic articles. 'I'herc are a few other species of the 
genus, which extends a.s far S. as Natal. 

Doom'ater. See Dp.rMSTER. 

Doon (Celt, ‘the daik water’), rendered by the muse of 
Hums the most classic of Scottish streams, rises in Loch Enoch, 
in the S.E. of Ayrshire, and flows through Loch D. Icmerging 
from the loch, it rushes through the magnificent wooded navine 
of Glen Ness, .and after a course of 30 miles, falls into Ayr Hay, 
about 2 miles S. of the town of Ayr. Not far from its mouth is 
the cottage in which tlie poet w.as born, the monument erected 
to his memory. Allowa Kiifc, the Atild Brigg, and all the magic 
associations of ‘ T.ani o’ tjlianter.' 

Doom.'boom (Dutch, ‘thorn-tree’), the name given by the 
Dutch Boers, anil now generally adojitcd in S. Africa, for Aca- 
cbi horrida, the most common tree in the wastes of the Cape 
of Good Hope, &c. Its hard, tough timber is used for house- 
carpentry. Sec Acacia. 

Doors, Doorways, have in all civilised ages formed an im- 
portanli'detail of architectural coniposilion, and in the successive 
well-defined styles of the art, they are invariably de.signed in 
harmony with the features of the siiecial style, and their form 
and decoration supply data for determining the order and 
character of the building of which they make part, and the 
period of its constnidion. In the ancient Egyptian tombs, 

and in all primitive stone structures, the character of the archi¬ 
tecture has been borrowed from a wooden original, and the 
doorways, as might l>c expected, seem reproductions in stone 
of the eiitianccs of wooden cabins. 'I'he lintels are generally 
rounded, and the walls are, in idea, mere square posts, grooved 
and jointed together. The famous ‘Pelasgic’ tomb at My- 
tenre is of the shape of a regular equilateral pointed arch, a 
fiirm which their mode of building—with hori*ontal layers of 
stone projecting the one above the other, and with one small 
stone covering the apex of the vault—naturally and necessarily 
suggested. Familiarised with tlie curved line of the pointed 
arch, thev made use of it in their doorways, which were often 
curved pointed arches. In some, however, the sides of the tri¬ 
angular opening were straight for tlie whole height; but though 
this form of ciiliancc was Vjjry stable, it must have been exceed, 
ingly difficult to fit with a door or to close by any known contrivance. 
The difficulty was obviated at a later period by insulting a lintel 
half way up the opening. Below this lintel the jaiiilis were nearly 
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perpendicular, while above it they sloped so as to form a pedi. 
ment, which was sometimes filled with sculpture. In the archU 
lecture of the ancients the doorways were usually rectangular; 
though sometimes the jambs had a slight inward slope. In 
later Roman architecture they were sometimes arched; and 
when rectangular, an architrave or suit of mouldings ran round 
them, and around the top; these mouldings were often heavier 
and more numerous than round the sides, and were supported at 
each end by a truss or bracket. The doors of the ancients were 
made of wood, metal, and, rarely, of marble, and were swung upon 
pivots working in .sockets. In the doorway of tlie Old English 
chuich of Moukwcarmoulh in Durham, the arch is round and 
rests upon pillars, ‘ evideiiily copied,' s.ays Fergusson, ‘from 
turned po.sts in wood.’ The Norman doorway.s weie heavily 
enriched with omaments, and show surprising variety of design. 
The arcli was coinmoidy semicircular, but was also segmental or 
horseshoe in lorm. Tlie mouldings round the arch were some- 
times so numerous that their breadth nearly equalled that of the 
doorway il.elf. Shafts, sometimes circular, sometimes octagonal, 
and occ.asionnlly orn.iinented with r.igzags or spiral mouldings, 
and with capitals enriched wiili figures and foliage, were used in 
tlic jambs. I’lie original Norman doors present little ornanien- 
tationwilh the exception of the iioii of the hinges, which often 
extended more than half across the floor, in fanciful scroll-woik. 
The west door of Lichfield (1275), in the Decorated Style (q. v.), 
is an examine of the aichiteclure of the period in its highest per- 
fection. I'hc chapter-house door at Rochester is excessively rich 
in ornament, and i.s sati-ffaclory in design ; but there is little free* 
hand carving in its decoration, the greater number of the forms 
being produced by instruments. In this gieat work the tendency 
towards the more mechanical arraiigemciit of the Perpendicular 
Style (q. V.) IS aheady obscrv.ihle. In the dooi ways of this style 
the outer mouldings over the arch weie usually formed into a 
squaie—the spandrels being filled with tiaccry, foliage, or sculp¬ 
ture ; and the doors were usually panelled, mul enriched with 
tiacery. Of modern ornamental buildings, the doors and door* 
ways aie most commonly designed in the Eaily English or 
Decoratcil spirit. 

Doq'uet, or Dock'ot, an old English word denoting a sum- 
maiy of a voluminous writing. Attestations or declarations 
annexed to written instruments are called doquets. The notarial 
D. is a curious examjile of ancient style. 

Dor. See Dung-Bef.ti.e. 

Do'ra d’Is'tria, the pseudonym of Helena Ghika, Princess 
Koltzoff. Massalsky, a Wallachian authoress, born of a noble 
family at Bucharest, January 22, 1829. Her early studies and 
tiavels made her an accomplished linguist, and at the age of fifteen 
she undertook to tninslatc the Iliad into German. She composed 
several dramas when very young; became famous for her beauty 
and acquirements ; and in 1849 married Prince Koltzoff-Mas- 
salsky, whom she accompanicil to the Russian court. After 
further travels she published La V'ie Monastique dans FBj^ise 
Onentale (I’aiis, 1855), under the pseudonym D. d’L, in allusion 
to the Ister or Danube. Among her other works arc La Suisse 
AUetnande (Geneva, 1856); Gli Eroi della Rumenia axiUJRume- 
nied il Papato, both in Italian ; Lcs Femmes en Orient (Zurich, 
i860); Des Femmes par tine Femme La VinitimnelpLZis/p)', 

An Borddes LacsJIeMliques (1864), &c. Her works are pervaded 
by ardent love of freedom and Christianity. She has produced 
numerous articles in French, Italian, and German journals, has 
attempted painting with success, and Iieen diosen a member of 
Icained societies which had never before admitted a woman. 

Dorak', a town of Persia, province of Khuzistan, on the 
left hank of the Jarahi, about 44 miles from the Persian Gulf. 
It stands in a marshy plain, its houses are mostly of reeds, and 
it is partly circled by a thick mud wall. It is the chief seat of 
the Chiib Arabs. The climate is unliealthy, and fever is pro- 
valent. D. has a trade in rice, wool, and Arab cloaks, for the 
manufacture of which it is famous. Pop. about 8000. 

_ Dor'oaa Soci'ety, Charitable societies of ladies are some* 
times so called, from the verse Acts ix. 39—‘And all the widows 
stood by him weeping, and showing the coats and garments which 
Dorcas inade^ while she was with them.’ The object of the D, 
S. is the clothing of the poor and the employment of poor needle* 
women. 
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Sor'olieflter (Old Ei^Bont-eauter), tlie county-tof^rn of Dor* 
setiihit«, situated on the Frome, 140 miles S.W. of London by 
rail. D. is a pleasant town, consisting mainly of three streets, the 
chief buildings being the shire-hall, guild-liall, St Peter’s Church, 
the town excliange, and the jail. Pop. 6915. D. has consider¬ 
able trade in agricultural produce, and brewing is carried on, the 
ale of D. being famous. The town, which was nearly ruined by 
a fire in 1613, was the_ scene of several battles in the civil war. 
Near it are the remains of a Homan camp and amphitheatre. 
Homan urns, coins, &c., have been found in the neighbourhood. 

Dordogne', a south-western department of France, foimed 
out of the province of Pdrigord. Area, 3536 sq. miles. Pop. 
(1S72) 480,141. 'ITie suriace is hilly, with level uplands, 
narrow, fertile, well-watered valleys, and several moors and 
marshes. The N. is mo.stly woody or banen; the S. rich in 
corn and vines, D. is rcinaikable for its numerous streams and 
ponds. It is namcrl fiom the river D., which rises in Mont Dor, 
and of which the chief tributaries are the Ceon, Isle, and Hautc- 
Verere. 'I'he climate is generally mild, though the winter in the 
uplands is severe. Tlie chief ])rodnct.s are vine.s, chestnuts, maize, 
lye, and buckwheat. There are mines of coal, iion, lead, copper, 
and qiiairies of granite and saud.stone. 'I’he leading industries 
aie milling and the inanufactuie of woollens, chaicoal, paper, 
Inandy, cutlcty, &c., but there is also a large trade in iron, wine, 
leather, ham, and the trnilles of I’trigiieux. 1). is ciossed by 
the'Patis-Agen Railway, and by the CunaZ-iMa-Cif/and Canal- 
dc-r]sit. The largest towns arc Pehigueux, the capital, Bergerac, 
Ribeiac, and Sailat. 

Dor6, Paul-Oustave, a French painter and designer of 
great feitility and fancy, was boin at Strasliourg in January 
1S32, was talren to I’aiis in 1845, .studied at the Lycee Cliaile- 
m.igne, and after 1848 was engaged, along with Bertall (q. v.), 
to contribute sketches to the journal pour Mire. From this 
date .sketches, cartofins, and pictures liave come teeming from liis 
hand in the most marvellous prolusion. To attempt to enume¬ 
rate more than Iiis ptincipal works would he undesitablc. He 
first exhibited in the Salon in 1848, .and his sketches of the 
Battle of Alma (1855) and Battle of Inkerman (1857) attracted 
consideiable attention. In iSOo, .and subsequently, he exhibited 
a series of impressive cartoons illiisirailve of the Divina Corn- 
media. l.r.ter he contributed a vast number of diawings to tlie 
yourual pour Tons and to many other periodicals, and also 
illustrated the works of Rabehus (1S54); the Wandering yew 
(1856) j the Contes Drdlatiques of Balzac (1856); the Contes de 
Perrault (1S61); Montaigne's hssais (l 8 S 7 ); Taine's Voyage 
aux Pyrenees (1859), itc. The works, however, by which he 
has earned a European fame are illustiations of Dante’s Inferno 
(1861); Don Quixote (2 vols. fob 1863); tlie Bible (2 vols. 
1865-66); Fontaine’s Fables (1867); Dante’s Purgatorio and 
/’(irmAjo (1868); Tennyson’s A/jV/j (1866-68); Milton’s Works 
(1866); a collection of drawings entitled London (1870); and 
Coleridge’s Atuient Mariner (1875). D. is yiecially happy in 
rendering weird, uneartlily subject.^, to the effect of which his 
gloomy technique, cousisinig of engiaved white lines on a black 
grovmd, greatly contributes. His grim humour finds vent ni 
occBsionmly grotesque exaggerations of life and nature. 'I'he 
main objection to his art, apart from the defects of execution, is 
general dulne.ss of tone, and the consequent want of atmosphere, 
point, and brightness. 

Do'ria (originally D'Oria, the children of Oria, wife of 
Arduin of Narbonne, in the first half of the I2th c.), the name 
of an ancient patrician family of Genoa, which has furnished a 
long succession of historic names.— Antonio D., elected consul 
In 11$^ greatly advanced the trade and commerce of his native 
city. In the struggle between the Gitelfs and Ghibcllines, the 
Dorios, with few exceptions, took tlie side of the latter, and were 
in consequence highly favoured by the Hohenstauffens. They 
were also conspicuous in the conflicts of the Genoese families for 
political supremacy, and succeeded in obtaining for a time almost 
unlimited power. Tlicir rule was the golden time of Genoa. 
During the t4th, 15th, and i6th centuries, tbeir renown as com¬ 
manders of the Genoese fleet was sustained by a series of bril¬ 
liant victories over the fleets of the Pisan and 'Venetian r^ublics. 
The most notable member of the family was Andrea D., bom 
•t Oneglia, 30th November 146$. He served in the papal guard, 
and under various Italian potentates; aud, as captain-general of 


the Genoese galleys, warred on the Moorish pirates. D. sided 
I with Fmnfois 1 . against the Emperor Karl If., and commanded 
the French fleet with signal success. Finding, however, that 
his native city was oppressed, he went over to the Emperor, and 
in 1528 drove the French out of Genoa. Karl oflered to 
make him sovereign, but he patriotically refused, and was 
called ‘Father and liberator of hi.s country.’ He formed a 
government, with a council {signor ia) and a doge, who held 
office for two years. In 1535 he aided in the taking of Tunis, 
and in 1541 commanded the naval force in the Emperor’s unfor¬ 
tunate expedition to Africa. Fieschi’s conspiiacy troubled his 
closing yeans, but this he crushed, and lived in great state at 
Genoa till his de.ath, November 25, 1560. See Lorenzo Capel- 
loni's Pita del Pri.uipe 1 ). (Venice, 1569); (^lu-lo Sigonio’s De 
Pita et Cesiis Andreer Dori,e (Geneva, 15S6). •The family still 
.survives, and is represented by seveial branches; th.at of Andrea 
by the Prince Doria Parafili in Rome, and the Prince of Melfi 
and Valraontone, who occupies the palace of l*is great ancestor 
ill Genoa. 

Do'rians. Tlie inh.abitanls of Doris, a small mountainous dis¬ 
trict of Gteece, lying between mounts (Eta and Parnassus, and 
embracing the valley of the tivcr 1 ‘indus. They are said to have 
derived their name fiom Dorns, the son of Hellen, and are vari» 
ously represented a.s inhabiting Doris, Phthiotis, and the whole 
countiy N. of the Corinthian Gulf. The last account best agrees 
with tlie historical importance of the D., who formed one of the 
four chief ])coples of ancient Gicece, and couqueied the greater 
))art of tlie Peloponnesus—a feat which they accomplished under 
the leadership of the Heraclid.ne. During ihe historical period a 
grc.it i>ail of the Peloponnesus was subject to tbem. They founded 
numerous colonies in Asia Minor, .Sicily, Soulhem Italy, and the 
islands of the zEgcan. '1 he D. are mentioned only once in 
Homer(Od. xix. 177),and then as a Cretan tribe : their conquest 
of the Peloponnesus must therefore be placed after his time. Like 
most mountain races, they were a stern, unpolished, earnest 
people. Their character is written both in their language and 
architecture, and .stands out in striking contrast to that of their 
more poli.shed neighbours. 

Dor'ic Order. .See Column. 

Do'ris, a familiar genus of Gasteropodous molluscs, including 
tlio.sc form.s familiarly named ‘.sea-lemons.’ These molluscs be¬ 
long to the order Opidhobranchiata of their class, and jiossess no 
shells in their adult state, Imt h.avc the gills piesent in the form 
of beautiful plumes, situated towards the hinder extremity of the 
body, and whicli can be retr.acted or expanded at will. The 
head is provided with tentacles, and eyes are placed behihd the 
tentacles. These animals are sometimes namcil ‘ sca-slugs,’from 
the resembl.once to the more familiar land Oasteropoas of that 
name. The sexes are united in the same individual. D. yohns- 
toni is a familiar species among the British cxami'los of this genus. 

Dor'islaus, Isaac, a Dutchman who came to England in the 
rally part of the I7lhc., and was made lectuicr on history in 
Cambridge University by Fiilke I.ord Brooke in the beginning 
of the reign of Charles 1 . 1 le lost this post for his av8wcd*re- 

publicanism, became judge-advocate in the royal army, embraced 
the cause of the Paiiiamcnt, helped to draw up ihe accusation 
against the king, and was murdered by several --xilcd royalists, 
May 2, 1849, the Hague, where he had been sent as ambas¬ 
sador. 

DorTtingf, a market-town in the heart of Surrey, on the Mole, 
29 miles S.VV. of Ixmdon by the .South-P’asteru Railway. It is 
picturesquely situated, aud is composed in great part of fashion¬ 
able villas. There are scveial handsome churches, among them 
tliat of St Barnabas, with a spire 150 feet high, built by Sir G. 
Scott in 1859. D. has some bade in flour, chalk, and lime, and 
gives name to a certain breed of fowls. Pop. (1870) 5419. D, 

IS on the Roman road between London and Chichester. 

• 

Dor'mant (Fr. dormir, ‘to sleep'), in heraldry, describes an 
animal lying on the ground with its loiepaws outstretched, and its 
head resting on them. Cotuhant describes it with the head erect. 

Dormant or Foten'tial Vital'ity, a term given to certain 
phenomena observed in some aniiimls aud plants, wherein the 
vitality of the organisms appears l% exist in a state somewhat 
analogous to that we familiarly term suspended animatum in 
man. Thus the seeds of plants may be kept in a dried parched 
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state for many years, and yet spring into healthy plants when 
placed in their natural conditions—namely, in moist earth. The 
familiar examples of wheat and peas found in ancient mummy 
cases illustrate the occurrence of 1 \ or D. V. in plants. And a 
no less remaikable instance of D. V. is the case of certain 
seeds which had been covered over in Giccce by the refuse of 
some mines not worked since the classic ages. These seeds, on 
being recently uncoveicd, sprang up into plants, and reintroduced 
into that neighbourhood plants which had been unknown since 
tlic times of the ancients. In animals an example of D. V. is 
seen in the case of the Roliftra (q. v.), or ‘wheel animalcules,’ 
liighly-organi.sed beings, of minute size, and common in all our 
fresh-water pools. These beings maybe aUilicially desiccated, 
just as they arc dried in n.rtuie by the summer sun, Irom the 
pools in winch they live. They may be blown about a.s mere 
dust-specks by the wind, and in.ay continue in this mummitied 
stale tor months and years. Yet on the addition of a little 
moisture they at once re.suine .all the functions of their lives 
with renewed vigour. Other animals {such as snails), and 
other animalcules (such as the liell animalcules), &c., may 
similaily exhibit an apparent su>peiijion for lenglheiied peiiods 
of ail their vital fiiiielioiis. Instances winch are sometimes given 
of insects, of fishes, and of otlier animals exhibiting tins slate of 
1 ). V. are not to be accouiittd tiue ex.imples of tliese ijhetiomcna. 
The quiescent stale of an insect undeigoing iis melamoiphosis is 
not to be compared to the seemingly total .suspension ol all the 
functions of life, as seen in Kolifcra; and such fishes as the 
Lepidosirens (q. v.) or miid-fishcs (see also lIll'Nol), when lying 
jiacked in then mud-ncsls, aie not destitute of vitality any iiioie 
than a hybei aaling bear or mouse c.rn be said to be dormant. 
In the one case wc have apparently complete ce.ssalioii of all 
vitality, in the other the animals aie simply in .a state of tor¬ 
pidity, but breathe and exhibit other evidences of the presence 
of life. When we inquire as to the conditions which .aifeet 
organisms so as to produce D. V., or those in viituc of which 
beings of high structure can ap|>aiently have then functions tem¬ 
porarily annihilated, wc find that biology can s.ay nolliiiig 
definite in reply. To say that 1 \ V. ensues as a result of the 
withdrawal of natural siiiloundings (as m the diving of the Koti- 
fera), is simply a lestatement of i'acis, and not an explanation of 
the of the phenomena. We must, liowcvei, c-arefully 

distinguish between the use of the tci ms tii’italise and rroivt. 
Wo can revive the being wliich exhibits 7 ). V. or suspended 
animation by rcstoiiiig it to its due surroundings, but wc cannot 
revitalise a dead organism. Miicli confusion has arisen m dis¬ 
cussing this subject Irom the indiscriminate use of these terms. 


Sor'mer (Fr. Jonnir, I.at. dormin-, ‘to sleep’) is an attic 
room formed by raising a galile resting on the rafters, and pio- 
jeeting vertically above the sloping roof of a house, and was so 
called because it was a contrivance icsortcd to for increasing the 
sleeping-accommodation of a house. D.-windows (Fr. lucarnes) 
have often been made an important detail in Gothic archucc- 
ture, and the flamboyant lucarnes, constructed in I'raiice toward.s 
the end of the 15th and bcgiiiiiing ol the l6th centuries, weie 
esjiccialfy elegant. 

Dor'mitory (f.at. dormitorium, fiom dormire, ‘to sleep’), 
the sleei>ing-hall of a religious house, boaiding-school, hosiiital, 
&c., in which a number of beds for the inmates are ranged. The 
D. of the Abbey of Fonlinclle (constructed in the 8lh c.) was 2o8 
feet long, broad, and 64 high. In later times the D. of a 
monastciy was often a scries of cells, all opening ujion a long 
gallery. 

Dor'mouse {Afyaxus), a genus of Rodenlia (q. v.) belonging to 
the family Rbaxida, which differs from the tiue mice, being 

more neaily allied to the Jeiboas 
(q. v.), squiriels, &c. The family 
is know'll by the smootliness and 
Compressed form of the incisor 
teeth, the molars numbering eight 
ill each jaw, and Jiaving trans- 
serse nini kings on their crowns. 
The genus Myoxus, represented 
by llic lerot or garden D. (M. 
guereinus), and by the common D. 
{Af. or AIu tcardinus avellatmritts). 
Is known by its members possessing cais of moderate size, and 
long whiskers. The front feet have four toes and a rudimentary 
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thumb, the hinder feet five toei. The tail is long and hairy. 
The members of this genus are confined to the Old World, 
and occur mostly in Europe. The common D. attains a lenMh 
of five inches, is white-throated, of a light reddish-brown on Uie 
upper, and a lighter tint of the same colour on the under parts. 
It is nocturnal in Iiabits, and its nest is built usually in some 
secure nook in a tree. The food consists of corn and nuts. The 
D. sleeps during winter; hence its name. Tlie young number 
three or four at a birth. The lerot occurs in S. Europe, and 
attains a length of eight inches. Its colour is grey, tinted with 
red above and white below, and a patch of black below the eye. 
It commits much havoc in fruit-gardens. The fat D. or loire 
(Af. glis), found also in S. Kuiope, was foimerly eaten by the 
Uomans, and was fattened in cages n^inadi glirarta. 

DomTairn, or Torn'biiren (' thom-dwclling ’), an industrial 
town of Austria, in the crown-laud of 'J'yiol and Vorarlberg, 8 
miles S. of the Lake of Constance. It has inaniifactures of spin¬ 
ning, weaving, and embroideiy. Pop. {1869) 8444. 

Dor'noch (Gael. Dar-n-aeh, ‘the field between two waters’), 
the c.'ijiital of Suthcrlaiidslmc, Scotland, aiul the only town in 
the county, is situated at the mouth of the 1 ). Firth, 12 J mile.s FI, 
from the iionar Bridge station of the liighland and Sullieiland 
Kailway. It is a royal burgh (since 162S), was formerly the 
residence of the Bishops of Suthciland and Caithness, and has a 
calhedial said to date from the lith c., which was destroyed 
by file ill 1570, and partially restored in 1837. It is now used as 
the parish church. 17 . attiacls many siiminer visitors for bathing 
and golfing. Along W'illi Wick, Cromarty, llingwall, Kirkwall, 
and Tain, it returns one member to I’arliaiiieiit. Pop. (1870) 
025. 

J'irth af D., a n.iiiovv .sinuous arm of tlie Noilh Sea, 20 miles 
long, leceives the Shin, Oyktl, Canon, ami lesser streams. 

Dorogobush', or Dorogobougo, a town in tlie govern¬ 
ment of Smoleii.sk, Kiissi.a, on the IJmeiier, 50 miles E.N.E. of 
Smolensk. It is well built, and lias ten chiirclics. It was partly 
bumed by the French under Eugene, in llicirrctteat from Moscow, 
27lh October l8l2. Pop. (1869) 9099. 

Dor'pat, or Ddrpt (Rus. Curia', Estli. Taitolhi), a town on 
both sides of the I'liiib.ach, government of l.ivoni.a, Russia, 150 
miles N.E. of Riga. It is mostly built of brick or wood, and 
has a granite budge across the Embach, which is frozen from 
the end of Octobei to the middle of Match. Its famous univer¬ 
sity, founded by Gustavus Adolphus in 1632, suppressed in 1710, 
and ic-establishcd by AIex.andcr I. in 1802, is now allcudcd 
by 650 students, and lias a library of 80,000 volumes, botanical 
gardens, &c. The langimge of tlie people is Esthoiiian, but that 
of literature and of the learned is German. There is an active 
trade. Pop. (1867) 20,780, of whom many are Germans. D. 
was founded by the Russians in 1030, and was taken by the 
Teutonic Knights 1223, afterwards becoming an important 
member of tlie Haiise League. It has been the scat of a bishop 
since the I3lh c., came into the possession of Poland in 1583, of 
Sweden in 1625, and was paitly destroyed by Peter the Great 
in 1704. 

Dorse (Cadus, or Afarhua callarias), a species of Gadida or 
Cod—somewhat doubtfully regarded ns a distinct species—found 
in the northern seas and in the Baltic. From its liability 
to variation in colour it has received the name of * variable 
cod.' Its average length is two feet. It is hardly known in 
Britain. 

DoFeet, House of, an old English family, settled in Sussex, 
which traces its origin from Hildelirand Sackville, one of the 
followers of William the Conqueror. The chief members of the 
family arc the following :—Tnomas Sackville, the first Earl 
of 17 . (Sec SACKV1U.E.) Edward Sackville, grandson of the 
above, was born in 1590. James I. viewed him mvourably, and 
put him at the head of the troops sent to aid the Elector-Palatine 
ill the 'riiirty Years’ War. In 1621 he was sent as ambassador 
to tlie French court, and in 1624 succeeded to the title Earl of 
D Although Charles I. was very partial to him, D. often 
opposed the king’s unconstitutional acts, and in 1640, when he 
was one of the regents appointed during the king’s absence in 
Scotland, exposed and prevented the massacres arranged to take 
place in Ireland in October 1641. In 1641, as President of the 
Council, be strove to reconcile the king and Parliament, but 
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mediation proving useless he espoused the royal cause, and fought 
bravely at Ede^ill. Me died at Witham, July 17, 1652, 
Clarendon says he was distinguished for wit and learning. He 
left two sons, Bicbard D.,_bom in 1622, who was a member 
of the Long Parliament, imprisoned as an abettor of Strafford, be¬ 
came lAird-Lieutenant of Sussex, and died in 1677; and Charles 
Saokville, Earl of D., who was born at Witham in 1637, 
went to sea under the Duke of York in 106 $, and on the night 
before the sea-fight in which tlie Dutch Admiral Opdam’s vessel 
was blown up composed his well-known ballad, To all you 
Ladies now on Ijsnd. He was a distinguished patron of litera¬ 
ture, and the friend of Dryden, Waller, and Cutler, whose HuJi- 
bras he introduced to the royal notice. He opposed James II.’s 
despotic measures, and was a favourite courtier of William HI., 
srliom he accompanied to Holland, and who made him Lord 
Chancellor. D. died at Hath, January ig, 1706. He was 
highly praised by Prior, and by Pope in his Epitaph on D. His 
widings consist of satires and songs, which, though tiifling, aie 
generally elegant and piquant. His son Lionel was made 
Duke of 1 ). by George I. in 1720, and died in 17O5. The title 
became exiincl in 1S43, on the <ie.\tli of Charles Qonnain, 
nejihew and successor of tliat Duke of D. who was Cyron’s 
yoiilhrul friend. 

Dorsetshire, n southern county of England, bounded S. 
by the English Channel, W. by Devon, E. by Hampshiie, and 
N. by Somerset and Wilts. Area, 987 5 sq. mile.s; pop. (tSyi) 
195,537. It is level in the N., but is traver.sed by rh.alk hills 
(Doiset Heights) in the centre. The coast-lino, 75 miles long, is 
deeply iiiJeiiled on the E. by Poole Harbour, while m the . it 
forms pait of l.yme Hay. It is in places jnecipllous, occasion¬ 
ally standing out in bold headlands, as at Swan.ige, St Alb.ms 
(934 feet high), and the bill of Poitland. The chief rivers of I), 
are the Stour, Trent, and Frome. In the W. the formation 
is oolitic, in the E. cretaceous. D. is an agricultural county, 
and the principal occupations are grazing and dairy and 
sheep farming. In 1S75 there were 474,034 acres under 
cultivation—115,808 acies being in corn, and 62,870 in gieen 
crops, while 54,691 were under clover, sanfoin, and grasses 
in rot.ition, and 234,541 wcie, exclusive of heath and mountain- 
land, in permanent pasture. The number of caltle «as 
and of .sheep, 518,316. Tliere is a large export tra.te in dairy 
produce, and in Poitland and Purbeck building-stone, coaisc 
marble, and potter’s clay. Dorchester is the capital, and the 
other notable towns are Poole, Bridport, .Sheiboine, Weymouth, 
and Melcombe-Regis. Tlieie is ample me.ms of iutercom- 
miinicatiou by the London and South-Western and the .Somer¬ 
set and Dorset railways. The county retiiins three members 
to I’ailiamcnt. D. has many intere>ling biitish and Roman 
rem.ains, as barrows, stone-circles, camps, amphitheatres, &c. 
The ruins of Coifc (<j. v.) Castle, a residence of the West-Saxon 
kings of England, ai e among the finest in the island. 

The Dorset Sheep, in form of head and hoi ns, re.scmbles the 
blackfaced ewe sheep, but the whitcnc.ss of its face shows it to 
be less hardy, Dorset sheep are to be found in many parts of 
England, and also in Scolland. I'hey are long in the leg, light 
in shoulder, and their average weight per quarter is from 20 to 
25 lbs. The wool is of good quality, but the fleece is light, 4 to 
5 lbs. being a good clip. Their chief merits aie their excellence 
as nurses, and their great fecundity, twuis with the ewes being a 
common circumstance. Their lambs are dropped m October or 
November. 

Dort, or Dor'treoh.t (from Old Gcr. irift, 'pasture’ or 
‘meadow,’ ‘the pasture on the water’), an ancient town on an 
island on the Mtuu, province of S. Holland, NetherLmds, 12 
miles S.E. of Rotteraam, paitly fortified on the hand side. It 
is admirably situated for trade, having not only the Rhine and 
the Maas in its vicinity, but being furnished with numerous canals. 
Large rafts of wood from Switzerland and Upper Germany arc 
floated down on the Rhine to D., which has numerous saw* 
mills, extensive shipbuilding yards, salt and sugar refineries, 
tnanafisetures of tobacco, and a trade in seeds, grain, oil, and 
flax. Pop. (1874) 23,577. D. is famous in Church history for 
a great synod, held in 1618-19, which condemned the doctrines 
of Arminius (q. v.). The hall in which the divines met is now 
converted into a playhouse. It is {lerhnps still more memorable 
as the place when^tne United Provinces, after the expulsion of 
tlie Spaniards, held their first Assembly in 1372. 




Dort'mund, a town in the province of Westphalia, Frussia> 
on the Cologne and Minden Railway, 47 miles N.N.E. of the 
former city. Its railway station is one of the largest on (he 
Continent, with Immense workshops for the manufaefure of 
rolling stock. D. has also manufactures of woollen, linen, 
cotton, tobacco, and cutlery, breweries, and flour-mills, and is 
the centre of an impoitant mining district. It is a very old 
town, and figures in the romantic and fabulous history of the 
dark ages. D. w.is already a town in the year 800, and was 
afterwards variously called, in medixval Latin, Thtotmanui, 
Trutmanna, 7 'rntmonia, Tremonia; in German, Troltnunde 
and Dortmunde. It was a free imperial city and a member of 
the Hanseatic League, lost its prosperity during the Thirty 
Years' War, but has recovered it in recent tini^. Its old walls 
(i2lh c.), pierced by fis'e gales, have been almost wholly re¬ 
moved. I’op. (1871) 4.1,420. 

Do'ry, or John Dory iAeus faber), a well-known species of 
Teleostean fishes, usually legarded as included fix tlie Scomberidte 
or Mackerel f.iinily, .and distinguished, as a genus, by possess¬ 
ing a divided dorsal fin, the front or spinous part of which is less 
developed than the soft portion. The body is deep, and bony 
plates exist along tlie bases of both dorsal and anal fins. 'I'he 
name ‘J. D.’ is suppo.sed to be a coruiption of the French jaunf 
d.>i 7 r, a term given to this (isli from the brilliant yellow colour of 
its body. Tlie body is compiessed, and the head curiously 
shaped, the mouth being very proliusible. Each ray of the 
first dors.sl fm gives off long tendni-like processes. The colour 
exhibits a general yellowish liue, but the lints which pass over 
the body as the fish is dying aic as varied as they are beautiful. 
'I'he food of the 1). consists chiefly of smaller fry and cuttlefishes. 
Its flesh is highly csteeincsl. It is also known by a peeul iar black 
maik on caeh side, which superstition ascribes to the mark of the 
apostle Peter’s finger and thumb, as he took this fish from the 
i\.i,ler to obtain the tribute-money. The average length is about 
.sixteen inches. Tlic D. occurs in most of the seas of Europe. 

Dott'erel {Chai-adnus APorniellus) a species of Chatadriaaa 
or Plovers, oceuinng in Britain, in N. ICurope and N. Asia, 
but also migrating to the S. of Europe in autumn. The 
plumage is of a general brownish tint on the upper parts, the 
cheeks and throat being white, whilst the breast and under parts 
are white. The average length of this bird is 8 or 9 inches. 
It is captured for the I.ondon market in large quantities, and is 
in realily shy niid wary, although usually reckoned a stupid 
animal. 

Dou'ai, or Douay, an ancient town of France, department of 
Nord, on the Scarpe, 21 miles by railway S. of Lille, and about 
70 miles S.E. of Calais. Of its once formidable fortifications 
there are some remains, and its notable buildings and institutions 
are the Church of Notre Dame (partly of the 12th c.); the artil¬ 
lery magazine and barracks ; the imperial cannon-foundry; the 
Hotel (le 'Ville, a magnificent Golhic structure, with beautiful 
belfry; the library (40,000 vols.); tlie museum of natural 
history, antiquities, and .irt ; a college for the education of 
English Roman Catholics, a univeisity academy, and scAonls^for 
law, physics, mechanics, chemistiy, mathematics, gunnery, and 
for the training of male and female teachers. Tlie industrial 
establishments com])iise machine-shops, foun'iiies, lace and 
thread factories, and chemical woiks. D. is connected by a 
number of canals and by the river Scheldt with the chief towns 
and departments of Belgium, and it is the centre of an active 
trade in oil, sugar, soap, brushes, linen goods, machines, and 
insli-uments, &c. Pop. (1872) 18,341. 

Douai Bible. See Bihi.e. 

Double Bass. See Contra-Bass. 

Double Con'seiousness is the name of a morbid mental 
condition, generally of periodic recurrence, which remains un¬ 
connected with the ordinary mental life of the patiefit, but the 
separate portions of which coalesce through memory and the 
ordinary laws of association, and thus form the material, if not 
the distinct conception, of a second personality. The stronger 
developments of this have occurred in the ca.ses of hysterical and 
insane patients; but there is a miUer form in which somnam¬ 
bulism, along with a consciousnns of external impressions, 
alternates with healthy normal consciousness. The magnetic 
sleeper docs not remember after waking what he has smelled, 
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tasted, heard, spoken, or done during the sleep; but when sub* 
jected to magnetism again, the memory of that and all previous 
magnetic sleeps revives. The sense of identity is often lost in 
the magnetic sleeper, although the sleeper may speak with 
accuracy of things known to him in his usual state. It is not 
known what causes the ' fault ’ in the mental connections. It has 
l»ecn liypothelically assigned to the independent action of the two 
lienii.siiheres of the cerehrnm (Holland, On the St ain as a DouMe 
Otgau). It is not proved tljat the hemispheres do act in this man¬ 
ner ; were th.rt known, the problem would tlien be to connect this 
independent action w'ith the morbid conditions of D. C., and to 
explain how tlie isolation is produced and terminated, and tiuw 
the experience of the isolated hemisphere is pi evented from 
.ilterwards coalescing with the healthy action of the whole brain. 
The idea of unconscious cerebration, or of mental life without 
consciousness, docs not to any extent explain the phenomena of 
I). C., although It suggests how poilions of experience lost to 
ordinary consctoiaaicss may be readied by a wave of ncivous 
e.xcitement. 

Double Flat, in musie.il notation, a sign indicating that for 
the note to which it is prefixed a note two semitones lower is to 
be snbstitiited. A Double Sharp indicates the similar sub- 
Kitution of a note two semitones hij;/ier. 

Double-Shott'ing^ was the pi.aetice, in llie naval tactics of 
an earlier day, of loading a gun with double the usual weight of 
shot for the puipo.sC of iiurrasmg the destimtite [lower. The 
design of modem cannon, and the perfect condition in which it 
IS necessary to maintain them, render this piaelice impos.ibic at 
the present day, while tbe lapldity gained by the adoi.Uon of 
the contrivance of liiccch-loading renders it unnecessaiy. 

Doublet (Fr. doiMet, from daubii', ‘doubled,’ because lined), 
an article of appaiel lesemblmg a jacket, intioduced into England 
from France about the middle of the I5tlt e., and worn by all 
classes forupwaids of 200 years. Its use in Jtngi.ind is maikcd 
by constant change of shape: the origimal gariiiciil was sleeveless, 
but sleeves were afteruauls added ; at one time it was tight- 
fitiing, at another time loose; .again ‘pease-cod bellied,’ then 
long waisted; till it fimtllv, in the reign of Charles II., lost its 
individuality and was superseded by ihe w aistcoat. 

Doubling- of the Cube. See Duplication of the 

Cl'IlL. 

. Doubloon' (Span, dublon and dablon, ‘double’), the name 
of a gold piece of the v.ilue of two pistoles. During the l8th c. 
and subsequently, the value of the D. varied at different times. 
For some time previously to 1772 the value had been is. lod.; 
in that year the pieces wcie called in. They were subsequently 
reissued of the value of ^^3, 4s. 8d. The value of the dublon de 
Isabi'lla, issuetUin 1S48, is £1. o.s. 8d. 

Doubs, a frontier department of France, bounded N. by 
Ilaule-Saone and AKace, \V. by Jura, K. by the Jura range, 
and narrowing in the S. almost to a point. Area, 2018 sq. 
miles; pop. (1872)286,888. It is chiefly watered by the river 
frotv which it takes its name, and h.as the Oignon for its western 
botindary. The countiy is very mouiitaiiioiis, presenting three 
distinct zones in climate and piroductions —(1) The rich vine Flame 
to the W., lietween the rivers D. and Oignon ; (2) the Moyenne- 
Afontagne, rising to a height of about 900 feet, and alfording good 
pasture; and (3) the ilaute-Montagne, tunning from N.E. to 
S.W. (from 2000 to 40CO feet high), partly coveied with pine 
forests. Agriculture is gradually improving. D. is specially 
rich in minenals, including iron, coal, gypsum, and marble. It 
possesses many mines, six large furnaces, and seventy ironworks. 
In addition it has many .active industiies, and is traversed by the 
Rhone-au-Uhin Canal, and by the Dijon- 4 -Belfort Railway. 
Besan^on is the ca[)it.al, and the other important towns ate 
Montbeliard, Poniparner, and Ilaume-les-Damcs.—llie river 
D. rises iq the S.E. of the deiiartment, flows N.E. along the 
French frontier, forms a sharp loop within Swiss territory, and 
after several windings [iroceeds in a S.W’. direction, eventually 
joining the Sa6ne below Dole, after a course of 115 miles. 

Dough (Old Eng. dah, from deawian, ‘to moisten'), the 
mixture of (lour, yca.st, salt, and water, prepared by bakers for 
[■ulting into the oven to makf. bread. 

Doug las (Gael. Vubhglaise. ‘ black stream ’), the chief town 
in the Isle of Man, lies on a fine bay, on the S.E, side of the 
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island, at the mouth of a small river of the same name. From 
the beauty of the scenery, and the salubrity of the air, it is a 
favourite sea-bathing place. A deep-water landing pier has 
been recently erected. The older and lower part of the town is 
quaint and not uninteresting. Castle Mona, formerly a residence 
of the Duke of Athole, is now a hotel. D. has some linen, paper, 
and woollen manufactures. Top. (1871) 13,972).—Another town 
of the same name in the county of Lanark, Scotland, has a pop. 
(1S71) of 1J71. 

Douglas, the Family of. The origin of this famous 
Scottisli family is unknown, but they were ‘ rooted in the country 
at tlie time when the Norman adventurers crowded in ’ (Burton). 
According to a legend, the name D. was derived from the ex¬ 
clamation of a Celtic chief, who, being sought by a Scottish king 
after a victory due to his prowess, cried ' 6 holla Du-glas' (‘be¬ 
hold the dark-grey man ’), and was rewarded with a valley in 
Clydesdale, which was henccfoitli known as the Valley of 
D., and whence his descendants took tlicir name. The first 
of the house known in history is William of D., a kins¬ 
man of the powerful house ofMtinay, who lived at the end of 
the I 3 th and beginning of tlie 131I1 centuries, and [trobably drew 
Ills title from his lands on the D. Water, in Lnnarksliiie. He 
was succeeded by his eldest son, Archibald or Erkenblad of 
D., who was made a knight, and left two sons, William and An- 
diew. F’rom Andrew descended the Dougl.ises of Dalkeith and 
llie Earls of Morton. The estates of D., now conskleiably en¬ 
larged, passed in succession to William and to bis sons Hugh 
and William, surtiamed the Hardy. Tins Sir William of D., 
after vaiious exploits in ivbich he showed the reckU-ss banliliooil 
chaiaclcnslic of the family, joined Wallace 111 1297, yielded to 
Edvtard J., and died in prison, at York, about i'302. He held 
land on both sides of the Boidei and in various counties of Scot¬ 
land. Hi-s son, the Good Sir James of D., wastheheioicand 
skilful associate of Bruce in the Scotlish War of Independence. 
He was snrnamod llie ‘Black D.' from his daik complexion. 
He was the beau tJiKd of knight liood, and was said to have 
fought in seventy battles and been victorious in fifty-seven. In 
compliance wait Bruce’s dying lequest (see Baucfc), Sir James 
sailed for the Holy Land, bearing the king’s heart in a .silver 
casket, and fell in a fight in Andalusia, in 1330, against the 
Moors of Granada. In memory of this oxjiediliou the Douglases 
bore a bloody heart and a crown upon their shields. I'he Good 
bir James w.as succeeded by his brothers Hugh and Aichibald. 
The kilter married the d.aughter of John Coiiivn of Badenoch, 
and his son William became, in 1357, fii-st Earl of D,, and, 
through mariiage, also Earl of Mar. His son James, second 
Earl of D., man led Margaret, eldest daughter of King Robert II., 
and fell at Olterburn, in 1388. As he left no sons, his sister in- 
lieiiled the Earldom of Mar, while Archibald D., suniiimed 
the Grim, a natural son of the Good .Sir James, succeeded to 
the Eaildom of D. lie added by niani.age tlie barony of Both- 
well to his estate, and m.irricd Ids eldest son and daughter to 
the eldest son and daughter of the king. He died in 140I. His 
son Archibald made an alliance with France, and in reward 
for his services in the French wars was made Count of Longue- 
ville and Duke of Touraine. lie was slam at Verneuil in 1424. 
The fortunes of tlie House of D. culminated with his son Archi¬ 
bald, who also fought in the French cause. He died in 1439. At 
this time tlie Douglases held two-thirds of Scotland S. of Edin¬ 
burgh, besides various estates in the N. The people viewed 
them as the champions of Scotland against England, especially 
after the victory of Otteibuin, and since they had, 
single-handed, won back the Border-lands which Edward 
Baiiol had ceded to Edward HI. Moreover, through the 
marriage of the Good Sir James’s brother with the sister of 
the Red Comyn and the niece of Baiiol, the Douglases could 
found a most plausible claim to the Scottish throne, and but for 
Baliol’s unpopularity they would have contested the accession of 
Robert H. Bitter rivalry arose between the Stuart kings and 
the Douglases. William, Archibald’s succesiior, a youth of 
seventeen, was murdered along with his brother in Edinburgh 
Castle in 1440 by King James II., a crime popularly spoken of 
as the ‘ black dinnour of Earl D.' The Scottish Earldom of D. 
was held by the murdered stripling's indolent gcand-ttncle, James 
the Gross, until 1443, when William, son oLlames, inherited the 
Ik domains both in France and Scotland.- This William 
of D. was lieutenant-general to James II., united Galloway to 



his possessions by marriage with his cousin, the Fair Maid of 
Galloway, and ruled almost as an independent sovereign until 
1452, when James II. enticed him to Stirling Castle, under pre> 
tence of wishing a conference, and there stabbed him to death. 
Ilis brother James declared war with the treacherous king, but 
shortly fled to England, leaving Archibald and Hugh D. to con¬ 
tinue the struggle. They were beaten at Arkinholm in 1455 by 
George, fourth Earl of Angus, who belonged to a younger branch 
of the Douglases which was then at feud with the great house, 
but by which the fortunes of the family of D. were afterwards re- 
sturetL James of D., who had fled to England, made a raid into 
Scotland with Albany in James III.’s reign, was captured, and 
spared on condition of entering Lindores Monastery. House 
of Angus.—This family siirangfrom a liaison between'Williiun, 
first Earl of D., and Margaret Stewart, Countess of Angus ami 
Mar, whose descendants became Earls of Angus. After the vic¬ 
tory at Arkinholm the fouith Earl of Angus was rewarded with 
the dominions of tlie beaten Douglases. 11 once tlie pojmlar re¬ 
mark that the ‘ Kert D. liad put down the DIark,’ Angus being 
of a florid comidexion.—George, Fourth Sari of Angus, 
died in l‘\62, and was succeeded Ijy Archibald, nicknamed 
‘ IJcll-the-Cat ’(sec James HI.), who was for some time Warden 
of the East Martlies and Eord High Treasurer of Scotland. 
Ilis eldest son fell at Klodden, bis tliird son, Gawin D. (q. v.), 
entered the Chtircb, and his son by a second inairiage, Sir 
Archibald D. of Kilspindic, became Lord Treasurer of Scotland 
under James V. He was succeeded by Archibald, son of tlie 
George D. slain at Flodden. Arebibald mariieJ Margaret, widow 
of James IV., and sister of Henry VIII. of England, by wlioin lie 
had a daughter, afterwards mollier of Henry Darrilcy (q. v.). 
During the minority of James V. Scotland was distracted by 
feuds between Angus and the Hainiltons. In the battle known 
as ‘ Cle.an the Causewiiy,’ fought in the High Street, Edinburgh, 
the Hamiltons were, for a time, thoroughly beaten j and Angus, 
being made guardian of the young king in X52C, was practically 
sovereign till 1528, when James escaped from his custoily. 
'rhenceforth his power dwindled, and finally his estates were for¬ 
feited, and himself, after a stubborn resistance, was driven into 
Enghand. t)n the dc.alh of James V. in 1542, Angus returned 
to Scotland, and was reinstated in his former possessions. He 
died in 1556. He was succeeded by his nephew, upon whose 
death the Earldom was held by Archibald, the ‘GoodEail,’ 
and from 1388 to 1591 by Sir William D. of Glcnbervie, great- 
grandson of Arcliiliald llell-thc-Cat. TIic old pi ivileges of tlie D. 
(ami)y were restored to his son William, tenth Earl of Angus, 
who was appointed liciitenaut-gcneral of the kingdom, and privi¬ 
leged to lead the van in battle, cairy the crown at a coronation, 
and give the first vote in Parliament. He became a Roman 
Catholic, and died at Paris in 1611. William, eleventh Earl of 
Angus, was in 1633 made Manpiis of D. One of his sons was 
made Earl of Selkirk in 1646, another Earl of Forfar in i666, and 
another Karl of Dumbarton in 1673. Archibald, the grand¬ 
son of the first Marquis of D., was made Duke of D. in 1703, 
a title which expired with the decease of the first duke in 1761, 
when the Marquisate of 1 ). descended to tlie seventh Duke of 
Hamilton, who belonged to a younger branch of the D. family. 
The 1 ). estates, however, were in the great ‘ D. cause ’ tr.ansferred 
from the Duke of Hamilton to a son of T^dy Jane D., sister of 
the first Duke of D. The new heir received the title Barou D. of 
D. Castle in 1790, a title wliich became extinct on the <leath of 
the fourth l.ord 1 ). in >857. The T). estates then fell to the 
Countess of Home. Baris of Morton.—The Earls of Morton 
are lineal descendants of William of D., the first D. known to 
history. Sir William D, of Llddesdale, son of Sir Archibald of 
D., the successor to the first William of D., in 1320 obtained the 
lorasbip in Dalkeith which, along with other lands descended 
to his nephew. Sir James D. of Dalkeith, whose eldest son 
married a daughter of Robert III. 5 and their grandson was, 
in 1458, made first Earl of Morton. /Tlie present inheritor of 
the title is the direct descendant of William of D., the chief of 
the D. toily in the 12th c. House of March and dueeiu- 
berry.— The descendants of Sir William of D. of Drumlanrig, 
illegitimate son of the second Earl of D., became Counts of 
Dnimlonrig in 1628, Marquises of Qucensberiy in 1633, Dukes 
of Queensberry in 1684, and Earls of March in 1697. In 1810,• 
on the death of the fourth Duke of Queensberry, the title Duke 
of ^eensbertv and the lands of Drumlanrig devolved upon 
tbe^ke of Buccleuch, the title Earl of March upon the Earl 


of Wemyss, and the title Marquis of Queensberry to Sir Charles 
D. of Kelhead. See Douglas's Peerage, by Wood; Chabner’s 
Caledonia (Lond. 1807); Cosmo 10008*5 Pegislrum Episeo^tw 
Moravimsis (Edinb. 1846); and Hegistrum Honoris de‘Morton 
(Edinb. 1853); Hume of Godscroft’s History of the Houses of 
D. and Angts (Edinb. 174S); and Burton’s History of Scotian^ 
especially ch. xxviii. 

Douglas, Gawin, a Scottish poet, bom in 1474, was the 
third son of Archibald F.arl of Angus, surnamed ‘ Bell-the- 
Cat.' He was educated at St Andrew’s University, and enter¬ 
ing the Church, became successively Rector of. Hawick, Pro¬ 
vost of St Giles at Edinburgh in 1501, and Bishop of Diinkeld in 
1516. Party strifes finally Inst him his sec, ai(l lie had to take 
refuge at the couit of Henry VIII. He is said to have received 
a pension from the king, and lived on terms of friendship with 
the foiemostnicn in England, till his de.ith of tlie plague in 1522. 
By his own wisli, lie was buried in the IlospiiSl Church of the 
Savoy. D.’s fiist literary es.say was a translation of Ovid’s De 
Rentedio Amoris, but this has been lost. In 1501 he wrote the 
I'aliee of Honour, dedicated to James IV, This isnn allegorical 
poem, inculcating the principles of duty, its idea perhaps taken 
iiom Chaucer’s Temple of Fame. That Bunyan borrowed from* 
it, as lias been supposed, is very unlikely. D.’s next poem was 
Kmg Hart, an allegory of human life, in which the heart of man 
is rejire^ented under the type of a monarch. 'Phis work shows 
its author to Iiave been acquainted with the Piers Plowman of 
Langl.uid. A short poem m four stanzas by D., called Con¬ 
science, is also preservcil. In 1512 he began his great work, the 
Trandiition of the A'neid of Jirgil, whicli was completed just 
two months before hUodden. This was the first rendering of the 
el'.neid, or iiulccd of any Latin classic, into English verse, and 
gives the twelve books with original prologues, characterised 
by a diffuse splendour of description. The work is m.arked both 
liy stiength and simplicity. I), is the first writer who applies 
the Celtic name ‘.Scotch’ to the dialect of English used N. of 
the Tweed. His complete works have been elaborately edited 
by Mr .Small (4 vols. Edinb. 1874). The first volume contains 
a careful and exhaustive life of the poet. 

Douglas, General Sir Howard, Bart., G.O.B., son of 
Admiral Sir C. I)., w.as born at Gosport in 177O, early entered 
the army, served in the Peninsular War in 180S-9, and was 
Governor of New Bnmswick from 1823 to 1829. He success¬ 
fully contested Liverpool in 1832 and 1835, was Lorrl High 
Gommissioner of the Ionian Islands from 1S35 to 1840, and 
M.P. for Liverpool from 1S42 to 1847. He became a ^neral 
in 1851, and died November 1S61. He wrote treatises on 
N'aval Gunnery and Naval Evolutions, Consideralions on the 
Value and Importance of the British and N, Ahterican Pro¬ 
vinces, and An Essay on the Prittctples and Construction of 
Military Bridges, &c. 

Douglas, John, D.D., was born in 1721 at Pitlenwcem, 
Fifeshire, and after being educated at Oxford, entered the Cbur|^h 
of England, and rapidly (1750) obtained preferment, being made m 
1787 Bishop of Carlisle, and in 1792 Bishop of .Salisbury. He 
died May 18, 1807. D. was not undistingnishcil in literature. 
He was intimate with Dr Johnson, and the most nolablc of 
his contemporaries. He is faintly remembered for bis vindication 
of Milton against the forgeries of lamdcr, and still more faintly 
for his answer to Hume in his Criterion, or a Discourse on 
Miracles D. also edited Cook’s Third Voyage. 

Douglas, Stephen Arnold, an American statesman, was 
born at Brandon, Vermont, Ajiril 23, 1813. He began life as a 
caliinetmaker, but afterwards studied Liw and settle <1 in Jackson¬ 
ville, Illinois, where he was known by the sobriquet of the 
‘ little Gi.'int.’ D. was chosen State Secretary in 1840, a judge 
in 1841, entered the House of Representatives in l84,fasa De¬ 
mocrat, and was a senator from 1847 to 1861. He advocated 
Popular Sovereignty in the Territories, and in 1854 his Kansas 
and Nebra.ska Bill, repealing the Missouri Compromise, let loose 
a torrent of political passion over the whole country. D. was 
the presidential candioate of the N<wthem Democrats in 1860, 
when Lincoln was elected. He diet 3d June 1H61. D. was 
idolised as a leader in the Western States, A splendid monu- 
ment, costing $80,000, was erected to his memory at Chicago, 
^ on the banks of LaketMichigan. 
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Douglass, Frederick, an American orator, was bom of a 
negro mother and white father at Tuckahoc, in Maryland, about 
1817. He was a slave, first on a'plantation and afterwards in 
Daltimore, but having taught liimself to read and write, escaped 
from bondage at the age of twenty-one. For a time he worked 
on the wharfs of New Bedford, Mass., but soon attracting notice 
by his gifts, was employed ns an agent of the Anti-Slavery .Society. 
In 1845 he published his Autobiography, and soon after visited 
England, where the thrilling story of his life, and his manly 
oratory, excited much sympathy. For some years he was editor 
of a paper in Rochester, N.Y., and in 1855 wrote My Bondage 
and Freedom. In 1870 D. became an editor in Washington, and 
in 1S72 was the first m the list of presidential elector.s chosen by 
the Republicans of New York slate. 

Douae (Gael, ‘thehill'), a town in the p.irish of Kilmatlock, 
I’erthshire. It is famous foi its lairs, the town standing at om* 
of the entrances'to the Highlands. D. is a ruinous fort, 

with massive wall.s and towers, picture.-.qucly crowning a steep 
green bank on the 'I’eith. Fop. of parish (1871), 3170. 

Dour, a town of Belgium, province H.iinaiill, 9 miles .S.W. 
by W. of Mons. In its neighbourhood are several iron and 
coalmines; weaving, bleaching, tanning, &c., are also carried 
on. Pop. (1873) 8501, 

Dou’ro (Celt, ‘the w.iler’), or Duero, one of the largc'-t 
rivers of the Spanish peninsula, ri-cs in the N. of the piovince 
of Soria, flows first S E. towards the town of Soria, then tin ns 
S., and finally W. towards and through I’ortug.'il, ultimately fall- 
vng into the Atlantic at Oporto, alier a course of 4S0 miles. For 
about S® miles it foims the boundary between Portugal and 
Spain. It is generally tapid and unfit for cxten.sive iiuvigation, 
but travei’ses a naturally rich and picturesque country. 

Dove, a general name given to all tlie members of the Cohnn- 
bidee or Pigeon family, but used only in a po|)ular and general 
sense, the term being without any specialised signification. 
The name is jirohably derived from the same root as the word 
‘dive.' 

Dove, in Clirrstian art, was legardcd as symbolical of purity, 
and IS lor that reason carved ujior the tombs of infants and young 
girls. It was the recognised ly))e of tlie Holy Spirit from the 
circumstance that the Spirit de.sccndcd upon the Saviour in the 
shape of a D. To signify lli.rt at baptism the infant is admitted 
into the Church, the 1 ). is often carved on the rovers of fonts in 
many English and foreign churches. Frequently a gold or silver 
D. was suspended fiom the vault of the tiborium in which the 
Holy Eucharist is ])rcserved. In baptistries, also, a pigeon of 
gold was kept for the same purpose. In old pictures the D. 
frequently appears either a.s the symbol of purity, of the puri¬ 
fied soul, or of the Holy Spirit. A simple gold nimbus, or one 
encircling a black cross, often surrounds its head, and seven 
rays proceeding from its head signify the seven gifts of the Holy 
Spirit. »The figure of a I), with an olive branch is the emblem 
of peace, while one rising (rom the lips of dying saints is cm. 
bicmatical of the flight of the disembodied spirit. A D. with 
six wings, two attached to the bead, two to the shoulders, and 
two to the feet, is a type of the Christian Church. 

Do've, Heinrich 'Wilhelm, a Gcrmnn physicist and 
meteorologist, was bom at Liegnitz, in Sile-ia, Ocrober 6, 1803, 
studied at Breslau and Berlin, became in 1829 Profi-ssor of 
Natural Philosophyat Berlin, and hassmee applied himself chiefly 
to the investi^tion of meteorological phenomena, as climate, 
winds, &c. The sciences of optics and electricity have also 
claimed a share of his attention, his most practical discovery 
being probably the application of the stereoscope to the detec¬ 
tion of forged bank-notes. His principal works are tJeber Mass 
find Mesien (1835), Meteorolag. Untersuehungen (1837), Untei- 
suchungen im Gebiet der Induktions-elektrici/it (1843), Tempera- 
turtafeln (1848), Monatsisothermen (1850), Gesetz der Sturme 
(1861), and DU IVUterungserscheinungen des uordl. Deuisehtands 
(185^63, new ecH 1864). He is best known in England by his 
treatise on the Distribution 0/ Heat an the Surface 0/the Globe, 
l»iblished by the British Arsociation in 1853. 

Dovecot. Pigeons arc protected by the statute 2 Geo. III. 
c. 29. 1 he Act docs not extend to Scotland, but the break¬ 
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ing into a D. is under an old Scotch statute held to 'be theft, and 
severely punishable. See Pigeon. 

Do'ver (probably Celt, dfr or dwr, ‘water,’ but possibly 
the Old Eng. ofer, ‘the shore,’ with a prefix), a municipal 
and parliamentary borough, seaport, and a great centre of 
international traffic, on the E. coast of Kent, at the entrance 
to a valley running along the N. slme of the N. Downs, 
88 miles from London by the South-Eastern, and 77 by the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway. It is the chief of the 
Cinque Ports (q. v.), and the scat of their government. 
During recent years I), has considerably increased in population 
and in wealth; its older streets have been widened and improved, 
a niiinbcr of its old and interesting buildings restored, large and 
elegant commercial and other estabUsbments erected, and its 
-suburbs much extended. The principal recent buildings are the 
hotels, the marine telegraph oftices, and the lines of residences 
built along the Esplanade, Marine Parade, and East Cliff. St 
Mary’s and .St James’s cliurclies, in both of which structures 
Noinian features are still traceable, have recently been restored, 
and the ancient Mnison Dieii was restored (1861), and in part 
rebuilt, fiom designs by A. Poyiitcr. On the S.E., on the clifls, 
is D. Castle, a powerful but unfmislied fortress, embracing with 
its old and new woiks an area of about 50 acres, and fortified 
by walls, ditches, bomb-proof magazine, batteries, &c. In the 
li.Ttracks there is accommodation for fiom 3000 to 4000 men. 
Other heights .around the town are surmounted by bariacks and 
fortificatiuns. I'lic corntneicial activity of D. arises chiefly fiom 
the circumstance that it is the gicat ])orl of inlercommimicalion 
between England ami the tjoiilinent. In 1873, 2134 vessels of 
. 33 S'tsO tons entered and cleared the port. Extensive works have 
ioin; been caiiictl on at the pint of II, with the view of making 
it a harbour of refuge. Of these, one of the most important was 
the Admiralty Pier, commenced in 1874, designed to enclose an 
area of 520 acres. zV submarine cable w.as laid from D. to 
Calais in 1850. D. semis two members to Pailiaracut. An 
important British stronghold prior to Ciesar’s invasion, it wa.s 
the Dubris of ihe Roman.s. Owing to its position on that part 
of the Englisli coast neaiost to Fi-uice, it has frequently been 
the scene of important events during the history of the country. 
1 ). wa.s the point at which Cxsar made his first attempt to land. 
It was created one of the Cinque (‘five’) Ports by Edward the 
Confessor. The town was restored ami strengthened by William 
the Conciueror. It was attacked and plundered by a French fleet 
in 1295, 'ts castle has been frequently besieged. The defen¬ 
sive works were greatly strengthened in 174S1 when a visit of the 
Pretender was cxjiccted, and again in 1^4, when Napoleon 
thieatened invasion. 

Dover, the capital of Delaware, U.S., is situated on a rising 
ground, 5 miles W. of Delaware Bay, and 65 miles S.S.E. of 
Philadelphia by railway. It has a handsome state-house, a 
library of 30,000 volumes, and six churches, while the streets 
ran at right angles, and are lit with gas. There are large Steam 
flour and saw mills, and a trade chiefly with Philadelphia in flour 
and fruit. Pop. (1870) 1906. 

Do'veron, or Dev'eron, a river of Scotland, rises on the 
slope of the Buck of the Cabrach (Cairngorm range), Aberdeen¬ 
shire, flows N. in that county for about 7 raile.s, and then In a 
generally N.E. direction, partly in Aberdeenshire, ps^rtly in 
Banffshire, and partly between the two, till passing mnff,_it 
enters the sea after a course of about 55 miles. D. and its 
affluent the Bogie a're Ixith good trout-streams, 

Dover’s Powder, consists of i part of ipecacuanha, i part of 
opium, and 8 parts of sulphate of potash. The dose is to to 12 
grains. It is a powerful diaphoretic, producing copious perspira¬ 
tion, and is very beneficial at the onset of a cold. D. P. is often 
sold in shops under the name of Sweating Powder. 

Dover Strait (Rom. Fretum Gallicum; Fr. Pat de Calais), 
the narrow seaway between Great Britain and the Continent, 
leading]' N. into the North .Sea, and S. into the English Channel. 
It vaiies in width from about 20 to 2$ miles, the distance from 
Dover to Cape Gii.snez being 2i miles, and to Calais 25J miles. 
11 varies in depth from 2 to 30 fathoms, and recent surveys seem 
to prove that its bottom is formed of homogeneous b^ds of chalk, 
and that the project of boring a submarine tunnel through these 
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bed* is practicable. This project is at present (1876) under con¬ 
sideration by the most eminent engineers of England and France. 
In J[uly 1875 Captain H. Webb, late of the English mercantile 
marine, swam across the Strait in twenty-two hours. 

I]}eld. See Norway and Swedfn, 

Dow, Dou, or Douw, Oerard, a Dutch painter, born at 
l.eyden, 17th April 1613, entered at the age of fifteen into 
the studio of Rembrandt, and painted there for three years. 
'J'he vigorous and original character of his genius is evinced 
by the fact that though during these three years he atl.ained 
to much of Rembrandt's power of colour and of light and 
shade, he freed himself from the infiuence of the gre.at master 
of chiaroscuro, and ilevoting himself exclusively to the study 
of nature, created a style which w'as as remarkable for its 
delicacy and perfection of finish as Rembrandt's was foi 
breadth and unique effect. The threads of lace .and texture 
of caqiets are distinguishalile in his smallest works, which, not¬ 
withstanding this devotion to detail, are poweiful in effect and 
splendid in colour. Jlis ‘ Diojisic.al Woman,’ the most reinaik- 
able of his works for number of figure.s, correct and various ex¬ 
pression, magical effect of light, and wonderfully minute and 
successful work, was bought by the King of .Sardinia for 30,000 
francs, and is now in tlie I.,ouvre. Other works are the 
‘Mountebank,’ ‘Demist,’ ‘Giocer,’ ‘ Fiddler,’and the ‘Interior 
of a Household,’ in which the painter represents his mother 
reading the Bible to her aged husb,and. His portrait, painted 
by himself, was valued at Paiis in 1S37 at 10,700 francs. D. 
died at l.eyden in February 1675. 

Dow'ager (Fr. donairifre, ‘one dowered,’ from the Lat. dos, 
‘a dowry’ or ‘marriage gift’), the distinctive name of a widow 
with a Jointure or Dower (q. v.). It is chietly used in England 
as a title in high rank to distinguish a widow from the wife of 
her Imsband’s heir bearing tlie same name. A ‘quecn-D.’ is 
the widow of a king. 

Dower (Fr. douaire, fiom Lat. dotarium, and that from dos), 
in English law, is that poilion of propeity to wliich a wife is 
entitled on the death of her husband. 1>. is eitlier by common 
Jaw or custom. By the first, the widow is entitled to onc-tliird 
of the estate during her life. 'I'he second varies with the custom 
of the place. By Gavel-kind (q. v.) it is one-half. By 3 and 4 
Will. iV. c. 105, women mairied alter 1st January 1834 cannot 
claim D. out of land disposed of by their husbands during their 
life or by will ; and .any p.-nti-al encumbrance effected by a 
husband is good ag.ainst D. Sec Bar ok Dower, Jointure. 

Dowlais, a town in Glamorganshire, and a station on the 
Brecon, Merthyr, and Rhymney railways, ij miles N.E. of Mer¬ 
thyr Tydvil, is the seat of one of the largest ironworks in the 
world, the property of the Guest family. These woiks, which, 
with the colleries, employ 11,000 men, com)>rised (1876) 19 
blast-famaces, 140 puddling-furnaces, and 10 rolling-mills, and 
produce 150,000 tons of iron annually. Steel-making is also 
extensively carried on by .Sicraen’s and Bessemer's proce.^ses. 
The town has a public library and literary institute. Pop. 
(1876) 19,000. 

Dowlas, a coarse linen cloth which wjis widely used as a 
shirting before the introduction of c.aIico, but has been almost 
entirely superseded for the purpose by that fabric. 

Dowlat'abad (‘Abode of prosperity’), a fortified town of 
India, in the territory of the Nizam of Hyderabad, on a tributary 
of the_Godavari, 15 miles W. of Aurungabad, and 165 E.N.E. 
of Bombay. It is nowin part deserted, and has but little trade. 
A strong isolated rock-fortress, 500 feet high, commands the 
town. Pop. about 8000. 

Down, a maritime county in the S.E. of the province of 
Ulster, Ireland : greatest length about 50 miles, greatest breadth 
38; area, 957 sq. miles, of which more than a half is under till¬ 
age, and nearly a third in pasture. The coast-line of 67 miles 
is indented by the inlets of Belfast Lough, 3 miles broad and 15 
deep ; Sttangford Lough, 10 miles de^, with a breadth varying 
from i to 3 miles; and Dundrura and Carlingford Bavs. The S. 
of the county is occupied by the Moume Mountains, wnich rise in 
Slieve Donard to 2796 feet, while a smaller group occupies tlie 
centre. With these exceptions the soil is for ue most part level, 
and tolerably fertile, especially on the banks of the streams. 


whicli, as well as the lakes, are generally small. The Upper 
Bann and the Lagan arc the principal rivers. Oats, wheat, bar- 
ley, potatoes, turnips, mangold-wurzel, and flax are the principal 
crops ; linen is the chief manufactuie, much of which,is woven 
in the houses of the small farmers ; and there are numerous flax 
and cotton mills. The principal exports are grain, ^airy pro¬ 
duce, pork, and hides, with hosiery, cotton, leather, thread, and 
coarse woollens. The chief towns are Downpatrick, Newtonards, 
New'ry, and Domaghadee. The county returns two members to 
Parliament, tlic borough of Downpatrick one ; and D. contains 
besides parts of three parlinnientary boroughs—Belfast, Lisburn, 
and Newiy. Pop. (1871) 293,449., of whom 122,841 Presby¬ 
terian'-, Ob.l/S Roman Catliolic', and 65,650 Protestant Episco¬ 
palians. See Knox’s History of the Conuty J^oson (Dub. 1875). 

Downliam SCarket (Old. Eng. dun, ‘a hill,’ and ham, ‘a 
dwelling’), a town in the county of Norfolk, on the right bank 
of the Ouse, 40 mile.s W. ol Noiwich, with .-1 bell-foundry and 
a mu.starrl manufactory. It wa.s long cclebiated for its buttcr- 
maikel, which has now been lomovcd to Swnffhain. It has also 
a large horse-l.iir. Pop. (1S71) 2752. 

Down'ing College, Cambridge, founded by Sir George 
Downing, ot Gamlingay Ikark, whose will, dated 20lh Decembe* 
1717, directed that on the failuie ofoeitain rclativc.s to whom his 
e'-t.stes weic devised in succession, these slioiild be employed to 
found a college. The charter was received 22d September 1800, 
but the buiUlmgs wcie not ready for the reception of undergra¬ 
duates till May 1821. I'lie foundation consi.sts of a master, a 
piofessor of law, and another of medicine, eight fellows, two of 
whom were rc.sident, and one of these in orders. 'I'he non- 
re.snicnt fellows hold their fellowsliips for twelve years. In 1875 
the number of undeigraduates was 51. 

Dowzipat'rick (‘ Hill of Patrick ’), or Down, named from 
an intrenched dun near the cathedral, the capital of the county 
of Down, on the right bank of the Quoile, 26} miles S.E, of 
Belfast by the Belfast and County Down Railway. It is divided 
into the F.nglish, Irish, and Scottish quarters; the streets are 
steep, ami the houses well built. Quoile Quay, about a mile from 
the town, can accommodate vessels of too tons burden. D. has , 
manufactures of linen, soap, and leather, impoits coal, iron, salt, 
and bark, and exports giain, cattle, pigs, and potatoes. It returns 
one member to I’ailiament. Poo. of pailiameiitary borough 
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Downs (Old l-'.ng. Ger. diiiu-n, Fr. dunes, ‘hills’), a 

word found both in the Toulonic and (’eltic tongues, and applied 
to (i) the margin of sandhills commonly forming the strand 
of the sea, and (2) a tract of bare sandy upland only afford¬ 
ing pasture. Locally the name is given in England to two 
paiallel ranges of broad low bills running in an E. direction 
from tlie middle of Hants to the sea-coast, the S. D, ter¬ 
minating at Bcaehy Head, and the N. D. coming upon the 
sea at Dover. These ridges, neillicr of which exceed 900 feet in 
height, enclose the valley known as the Weald (q. v.). The well- 
known breed of sheep to which the S. D. give name aflests the 
quality of the pasturage. 

The Downs is also the name of a road.stead o.ff the E. coast of 
Kent, between Deal and Ramsgate and williin the Goodwin 
Sands. It is 8 miles long by 6 broad, and aflbids anchorage of 
from 4 to 12 fathoms. 

Downton (‘Hill-town’), an old town of Wiltshire, 6 miles 
S. E. of Salisbury, on the Avon, here divided into three streams. 

It has a grammar-school, a paper-factory, tanneries, and malt- 
ing-houses. A conical mound still remains of its old castle. 
Pop. (1871) 3654. Near I). is the estate ami residence of 
Standlinch, the giA of the nation to Lord Nelson’s heirs. 

Down-Tree, a name given in the W. Indies to Ochrema 
Lagoius, one of the Malvacece (sub-order Sombcutee')f\!S\o cork¬ 
wood of Jamaic.a, on account of its downy seeds being used to 
stuff beds, &C. 

DoxoTogy (Gr. from doxoleged, ‘I give glory to’), a hymn 
of praise to God, of which there have wen several in use in the 
Christian Church, viz.:—(i) The Little D., or Gloria the 
original form of which was ‘Glorybelbthe Father, and to the Son. 
and to the Holv Ghost, world without end. Amen.’ The words 
* As it was in the beginning,’ &c. (supposed to have been added 
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by the Council of Nice against Arianism), began to be used in 
the Western Church (except in Spain) in the 7th c. (2) The 
Great D., or G/en'a in £xcelsis, the angelic hymn of Luke ii. 14, 
which has been chiefly used in the Communion Service, (3) The 
Trisagion, or seraphic hymn of Isa. vi. 3, but varied from the 
original. (4) The Hallelujah, which was either a repetition of 
that word itself (=» ‘Praise the Lord’), after Rev. xix., or one 
of the Hallelmah Psalms. (5) The last paragraph of the Lord’s 
Prayer (in Matt.). See Bingham’s Eccles, Anfiq., Walcott’s 
Sacred Archaology, &c. 

Doyle, Diehard, one of the greatest of English comic artists, 
was bum, of Irish extraction, in 1826. He gained his reputation 
originally as a clever sketcher for Punch, in the Jth vol. of which 
(1^6) appeared his first contributions. In 1850, however, he 
threw up a connection with this periodical that was bringing 
fame and fortune, on account of its attacks upon Catdinal Wise¬ 
man and Roman Catholics generally. D. iliu.strated the works 
of various well-known authors, including Leigh Hunt and 
Thackeray, and contriluiled to the Cornhill Ala.^azitie many 
sketches, c^., the ‘ iSird’.s-eye Views of Society.’ He publi.shcJ 
The Ccntinental Tour of Prmvn, yones, and PohinsoH (1854); a 
Christmas-book, In Fairyland: Pictures from the Elf IVorU 
’(1869), and since then lias devoted himself to water-colour 
painting. 

Do'zy, Reinhart, a profound Oriental scholar, was born 
February 21, 1820, at Leyden, where he took the degree of doc¬ 
tor in 1844, and w.is appointed librari-an of the Oriental MSS. 
belonging to the university, in 1850 exuaoidinar)-, and in 1857 
ordinary, Professor of Histoiy. He eslabli.shcd his reputation in 
the learned world by his Dutionnaire dftailti des Norns des Vile- 
ntenls chez les Arabes (Amst. 1S45). This was followed by a 
series of works which shed a wholly new light on the history of 
the Aralis in Noilh-Western Africa and Spam during ihcmidiile 
ages. The chief are Scriptorum Arahitvi I.oci de Abbaditts 
(3 vols. I.eyd. 1846-63); the editions of AliJ-ul-Wahid al Mane 
Jlisiory of the Atmchadcs 1S47): of Ibn-Badrun’s 

Commentaire Ilistonque sur le I'ocmc tCIbn-Abdan (I.eyd. 1848), 
with iiitroiliiction, notes, and glossary; and of Ibn Adhari’s 
History of Af-ica and Spain (3 voK. Jx-yd. 1848-53). His mas¬ 
terpieces, however, are Kccherches sur rilistoire et la Litifrature 
tfEspagne pendant le P,foyen-A^e (Lcyd. 1S49, new ed. com¬ 
pletely revised, 1S60) ; AnalccUs sur Fllistoire et la Littfrature 
des Arabes cFEfa^ne (2 voL. Leyd. 1855-61); and, above all, 
his Hisioire des Plusulmans d'lispupne ju^quh la Conqude de 
FAndalousie par les Almoravides (4 vols. Leyd. 1S61). Later 
writings of D.’s are Het Islamisme (Harl, 1863), and Die Isracl- 
iten zu Mehha (I-eips. 1864), 

Drach'enfels {‘ Dragon’s rock’), one of the SiebengeUrie, or 
Seven Mountains, 8 miles S.E. of Bonn, rising 1056 feet above 
the Rhine, and crowned by a castle which commands a view as 
far as Cologne, 20 miles distant. The name is derived from 
the legend of a dragon, which iidiabited a cave within it, and 
was kiPed by the hero of the NibcluttQen Lied (q. v.). 

Drach'ma, Drachm, Dram (Gr. draihme or dragme, ‘a 
luandful ’) was a weight, and also the jirincipal silver com of the 
Greek currency. Of the D. there were two standards of different 
weights and values—the Attic and the /Egineuin. The foi mcr was 
chiefly in circulation in Northern Greece, the maritime stales, and 
Sicily, and was equal to about 9jd. lilnglish money; tlie latter 
I was used in lioeotia, in parts of Northern Greece, and in all the 
Peloponnesian stales except Corinth, and averaged about is. 
ijd. In either €.-156 the D., which always consisleil of 6 obols, 
was the icoth part of a mina, and the 6000th part of a talent. 
The mina and talent were not coins, but expressions of compu¬ 
tation denoting the weight of the money. The D. varied in 
weight, under the different standards, from 65^ to 110 grains. 
Thus tho mina at the lowest estimate = IS 01 nearly i 
11 ). avoirdupois; at the highest = i lb. 9J oz. avoirdujjois. In 
the modem Greek currency the D. consists of too lepta, and = 
SJd. sterling. The English avoirdupois D. =» 27fJ troy grains 5 
the apothecary’s D. = 60 troy grains, or a little less than the D, 
of the Attic standard. (Hussey, Ancient Weights and Money.) 

Dra'co (Gr. Drakon), h famous lawgiver of Athens, whose 
enactments, called thesmoi in contradistinction to the nomoi 
of Solon, were drawn up about 621 B.C. D.’s code was 
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one of extreme severity, the j^ishment of death being 
affixed to almost every crime. Hence it was said that the 
Maws of D. were those of a dragon’ (Gr. drakbn), and *tW 
they were written not in ink, hut in blood.' Their influenoi, 
liowevcr, wOs in the highest degree beneficial, inasmuch as 
the administration of justice was no longer arbitrary, but placed 
on a settled basis. Moreover, a most salutary result of his legis¬ 
lation was the establishment of the Eplietae or court of appeal 
in cases of unintentional homicide. ’I'he extreme harshness of 
his laws, however, rendered them not only unpopular, but 
odious; and under Solon’s milder code capital punishment was 
abolished in the case of all crimes save rauider. Owing to the 
disfavour of his fellow-citizens, who deemed his laws rigorous 
beyond endurance, D. was obliged to repair to jEgina. Here 
he was received at the theatre with an entnusiastic welcome that 
proved fatal to him; for he was stifled by the garments that 
were showered upon him in token of respect and admiration. 

Draco, a noilhern constellation filling the space between 
Ursa Minor and Ursa Major, lleieules and Lyra. 7 Uraconis, a 
sl.ir of the second magnitude, and the brightest in the coiisiclla- 
fion, is situated in the straight line joining Dcneb and Arclurus, 
and is celebrated as the star by winch Bradley discovered the 
aberration of light. 

Dracon'tium, a genus of plants lielonging to the Arum family 
{Aracear), natives of the E. and \V. Indies. The flowers of some, 
like those of the Arum family, have very disagreeable odours. 
One .species, D, fotyphyllum, has a powerful action on the ner¬ 
vous system, and is used in America for asthma. 

Draft, in meicantile affaii.s, is a written order by a creditor 
addressed to his debtor calling on him to pay a certain sum to 
the drawer or to a ihiid party. Aeceiitance (q. v.) completes 
the transference of tlic debt from the drawer to the payee. 

Drag, an apparatus used for increasing the friction of a 
vehicle upon a road, so that in going down hill its sjiccd may be 
easily controlled, and it may not press ujion the horses. In its 
most common form it consists of an iron slipper which can be 
placed under one of tlie wheels (upon the road), and is attached 
by a chain to the body of the vehicle. It is now for almost all 
fasl-ninning cariiagcs superseded by a Brake (q. v.), which can 
be apjilicd instantaneously by the ih iver’s liaiid or foot. 

Drag'oman (Kr. drogman, Ital. drogomanuo) is a very old 
word. It probably comes through the Spanish form torsimanni 
and trujaman, from the Arabic tardjemdn, ‘ an interpreter.’ The 
Low Latin form of the word was turchimannus, the Low Greek 
dragoumanos. The French chroniclers Villchardouin and Join- 
ville mention an officer named ‘dnighemant,’ whose business it 
was ‘ciiromancer,’ or to put into French, the Saracenic de¬ 
spatches. It is now applied geneially to the guide or interpreter 
in the Levant districts, but specially to the official Interpreter 
attached to foreign embassies or the consular service in the 
Turkish empire. I'he D. is a recognised function in the elaborate 
tiaining system of the French consulate. The D. frequently re¬ 
presents the consul in courts of justice when ca-ses arc being tried 
wliich affect the consul’s fellow-countrymen. The British system 
of Chinese interpreters much requires extension, 

Drag'on, in zoology, a name used (when qualified by the 
adjective ‘flying’) to denote certain Lizards (q. v.), such as the 
Draco volans of the Ea-stem 
Archipelago, which can sustain 
themselves in the air by means 

of a parachute-like expansion ' 

of tlie skin, supported on ccr- 

tain of the specially-extended 

front ribs, 'I'lie name Great I>. W* 

is also given to another species - 

of lizard (Ada Guianensis) inha- 

biting tropical America, and A, 

from 4 to o feet in length. Cer- B * 

tain fishes (e.g., the Pegasus ■ 

draco) are named sea-dragons, J 

from their weird looks, and are _» 

included in the order i'cleostei. FabrlmJtus. 

Dragon (Gr. drakSn, ‘ the keen-sighted ’), in Greek mytho* 
logy, a monster which may be regarded as the symbol 6f anatchyt 
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and to contead with which waa the task of heroes. Hercules, 
ApoUo, and Perseus ate all represented as skyers of dragons, 
lae D. was a favourite fiction of the Greek poets; a D. kept 
the garden of the Hesperides, and the chariot of Medea was 
drawn by dragons, these animals, from their dearness of vision, 
according to the solar myth, being supposed to bear the sun 
Uirough the heavens. In the Vedic mythology the D. Vritra is 
the antagonist of Indra. In the Nibelungm Lied the D., as in 
the Greek mythology, was a destructive agency which the hero 
set himself to cope with. In the Apocalypse the angel lays 
‘hold on the D., that old serpent, which is tlic devil.’ Hence 
paititcrs and sculptors often represent the triumph of Chris¬ 
tianity over unbelief by a L). transfixed or trodden under foot. 
The most familiar instance of this is the pictuie of St Geoige anil 
•lie D. It was a common emblem on the shields and banners of 
the Teutonic knights wlio first settled in England. Tlie Celts 
selected the D. as the emblem of sovereignty, and in Christian 
art it was emblematic of .sin. In benildry the D. is a common 
emblem, and when other animals are repiesentcd as diagons 
behind, they are technically known as dr(tj;<mni's. Sec Slax 
Muller’s Comfaraih'e Afythol(is.v \n Oxjnrd /issays for 1S56, and 
Co.x’s Manual of Mythology (18(17). 

Dragon Blood, or Gum Dragon, a resinous exudation 
from the tiunks of trees of various oulers. Most of it is obtained 
from Plrt'oearfids draco, a leguminous tree of S. Ameriea, and 
from the red sandal-wood tiec {P. suntalinus) of the K. Indies. 
It is also yielded liy Dalbergia tnonelriria of Giii.ana, and in 
Mexico by the eiiphorhiacemis Croton draco. Some is obtained 
from tile dragon tree of the Canaries. It is found in tbe caves 
of the Giianchcs or ancient inhabitants of these ‘ fortunate isles,’ 
and is believed to have been used in embalming. It is not now 
known in America. 1 ). D. is soluble in oils and turpentine; 
it enters into the composition of some of the most esteemed 
varnishes, is u.sed for dyeing hotn the colour of toitoise-sliell, in 
the composition of tooth-powders, various tinctures, &c. It is 
not now used in medicine. J)<rmonorof>s diaco (^Calamus draco), 
a native of the Malay Islands, yields also I). B., hence it is 
known as the D. B. prdm. The resin exudes from the rii-e 
fiiiits, while inferior kinds arc got by boiling the fruits after they 
have liecn sli.ikoii. 

Drng'onot (Callionymus), a genus of Tclcostean fishes, be¬ 
longing to the family Gobiidx or Gobies, and distinguished by 
having the ventral fins sejiarate and distinct, two dorsal fins, and 
one small gdl-opening on each side. 'J'lie Gcmmcoiis D. (C. 
h'ra), also known as the foxfisli, sculi'in, anil gowdie, is a 
familiar species. Its length is from 10 to li inches, ami is 
dazzling in colour, being yellow on the upjier and white on the 
under parts. The first ray.s of the doisal fin arc greatly elon¬ 
gated. 

Dragon-Fly (l.ibellida), a well-known genus of Neurop- 
tcrous insects, lorming the type of the family IJbdlulida, which 

IS known by the large globular 
head, the long abdomen, and 
the deep thorax. 'J'lie antenniv 
am very short, and the man¬ 
dibles or larger pair of jaw.s aie 
highly developed. Tlie varie¬ 
gated D.-K. {[.. varUgata) is a 
common species, as also the L. 
cancetlala. These insects aie 
familiar to all from their bright 
azure hues, the large size of 
their wings, and their peculiar 
TEshna Gwndi*. Kyrating flight, usually near 

pools of water. The French 
have named them demoiselles, from the grace and agility of their 
movements. They undergo a licmimetabolic or incomplete 
Metamorphosis (q, v.). The larvie are aquatic, and app(»ir as 
active grubs, provided with a powerful masticatory apparatus, 
like a‘mask,* with which they war on weaker insects. They 
breathe by means of branchise or gills in the hinder part of the 
body; the water which has been used in breathing lieing forcibly 
ejected from this cavity, and thus propels the larv* forwari 
After pas-sing ten or eleven months in the larval and chrysalis 
states, the in^ct usually attaches itself to some water-plant, and 
as the larval skifi splits along the back, tbe perfect winged 


insect emerges therefrom, and after drying its wiitgs, launches 
forth into the air. 

Dragon, Green, a plant belonging to the Arum family, with 
peculiar black fetid flowers, and a spotted stem, someyrhat re¬ 
sembling the skin of a serpent; licnce its name, and also its sup. 
posed virtue of curing the bites of serpents. It is a native of 
Southern Europe. 

Dragonnadea' (from dragon, ‘ a dragoon ’), the name given to 
the foiciblc conversion of Huguenots to Catholicism by means of 
free quartering of soldiers ujion them, which took place in the 
reigns of I.ouis XIV. and Louis XV. The Inlendants Foucault 
.mn Bdville were the chief organisers of the movement in Poitou, 
Monlauban, Bdarn, and Languedoc; hut the Catholic clergy, the 
pious Bourdalouc as well .-is the intoleiant flechicr, weic its 
animating spirit. When in 1685 the Edict of Nantes (1598) 
and tlie Edict of Grace (Nimes, 1629) were both revoked, the 
cavahy already qitarletod in llie districts undertook to suppress 
the assemblies or roiivcn tides (then pronounced to be illegal), 
and large districts being defined as ‘insurrectionary,’ they 
were aulhoiLeJ by Loiivois to use every violence in cariyiiig 
out the penal laws. One town in tbe Cevennes, St Hippo- 
lylc. p.aid 240,000 livres in three months for billeting (Benott, 
Jhstone dc t'/uht de A’antes). The 1 ). w'ere continued, wlienever* 
soldieis could bcspaicil, down to 1750. There was no formal 
Edict of Toleration till 1787. 

Dragon Hoot, a plant of the Arum family, whose tuber is 
used in America as a stimulant of the secretions in chronic bron¬ 
chitis and other aflections of tlic chest, and also ibr ulcemtion 
of the moiilh. 

Dragon’s Mouth. See Bor a. 

Dragoon' (Fr. dtagon), a name oiigmally given to a light 
hoi-scman trained to fight on loot as well as on liov.scback; now 
applied in the British service to heavy-cavalry soldiers, who are 
armed with swords anil brecch-loading carbines, and who wear 
br.ass helmets. I iragoons were first raised in Fiance in l6(jo by 
Maresclial de Brissac. Markham {Souldlers Accutence, 16.45) 
st.vtes that the diagoons of his time were armed with a ‘ fairo 
rlragon,’ .and .Mcyrick accordingly jnc.sume.s that the soldiers 
look their name from their chief weapon. The dragon was a 
shoit firearm or carbine, and bore on its muzzle tlie worked lie.ad 
of the fabulous bc.ust indicatcsl—which was believed to spout 
(he. 

Drago'r, a town on the S.E. coast of Amagcr, a small island 
ill the Sound, with a haiboiir for small vessels, and a^pop. of 
about 2000, chic-flv occupied in trading, fishing, linen-weaving, 
and bleaching. It is an important piLil-stalioii, and the inhalii- 
tants collect much .salvage. D. was an important place in the 
middle ages owing to the herring-fishery in the Sound, 

Draguign'an, the capital of the department of Var, France, 
at the foot of the woody Alalmont, on a tnbuiaiy of the Argens, 
45 miles N.E. of Toulon by railway. It is the seat of a court 
of the first instance, and of a communal college, and has a i\pw 
courthouse, a hospital, a public library, a thcatie, a botanical 
garden, and fine promenades. Its manufactures .are chiefly wine, 
oil, silks, soap, leather, and brandy. Pop, (1872) 7625. D. is 
an old town, and was at one lime strongly fortilicd. 

Drain'age signifies cuttings in tlie giound to carry off super¬ 
fluous water from the soil and subsoil. Thei’e are few subjects 
that have created more discussion than D., and of late years some 
have doubted its profitableness. Complaints have been made 
that in dty hilly legions, since D. was introduced, the fallen 
rain discharges itself too quickly into the rivers, swelling them 
inordinately, and thereby doing harm to low-lying lapds, 'The 
general experience, however, is that D. has vastly increased the 
productiveness of land, turning marshes and barren clay-lai^s 
into feitile fields, and removing malaria from the atenosphere. 
Tlic bcnefiLs from the diaining of land were noticed in the days 
of Columella, but were not taken advantage of. Open drains 
nnii ditches have been in use from time immemorial, and in spite 
of scientific and practical teaching still exist to an unprofitable 
extent. On many farms in Great Britain the cuttings for con¬ 
veying away water are uncovered, |pd consequently inefficient, 
as they fill with weeds, preventives of outfall. The areWg ovet 
of many would cost comparatively little. The land niSiiined 
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would in the course of a twenty-one years* lease return at least 
20 per cent, upon the outli^. The depth and width of drains 
are points not yet settled. The system of D. must depend on 
the nature of the soil. Deep drains are essentially necessary on 
clayey soils, not so much on friable or medium soils; neither in 
the latter need the pipes be so closely together. Drains made 
thirty years ago on very heavy clay land, only 12 feet apart, and 
2 feet 8 inches in depth, filled with stones above the pipes, liave 
1 been found to answer well; but those 42 feet apart, S feet 
deep, with i-inch pipe have proved better. Deep drains take 
longer to remove the water than shallow, but the soil where 4 or 
5 feet D. is practised is never liable to get sour. Drains less 
than 3 feet in depth are now eschewed by all practical men, so 
also is the placing of stones or gravel upon the tops of the pipes. 
To'prevent the choking of drains, it is recommended that sraall 
pipes passing through fences or near trees should be of iron, as 
plants are sure to enter crevices in cl.ay tiles. The tiles used 
now are not so uniform in size as formerly, but they arc generally 
round with a bore of 2 inches in diameter, and a length of from 
12 to 15 inches. Collar.s preventing the encroachment of weeds 
or efflux of water are used at the joinings. The profit to the fanner 
of draining heavy wet land, 4 feet ileej). at from 24 to 45 feet aji.art, 
Mr Hailey Denton shows to be 7s. Od. per acre. Diain-culling 
■ has been accomplished with ploughs in some parts, but as a rule 
the spade pievails. These implements gradually narrow as they 
cut from the surface of tlie soil to the bottom of the drain. 'I'lie 
main drain ought to be cut at the lowest level of the field. Into 
that its tributary tiles should discharge their waters right and left. 
Steam-ploughing li.\s done much to eradicate the furrow-drain¬ 
ing sy-tem. .See Rev. Adam Dickson’s 'IrmtUt of Agriculture ; 
Stciihen's Book of the Farm ; Mechi’s Ilmu to Farm Frofitahly; 
Monthly Magazine, 1798; Bailey Denton’s Robeit- 

son’s Survey of Mtdlothian, lyyS- 

Drainage Tubes are suigical appliances ma<le of india- 
nibber or caoutchouc, of various degree? of thickness, and in 
some cases medicated with carbolic acid or other disin/c’ctanl.s. 
They are used *0 evacuate chionic abscesses or other collections 
of pus, as in cmiiyein.?, when the surgeon considers it inu'I vis- 
able to evacuate ihe pus by a free incision. They arc introduced 
into the abscess by means of a trocliar and canula, and tied so 
that the matte' dt.iins away slowly, either through, or more fre¬ 
quently along the sides of tlie tabes. D. T. are someliines in¬ 
serted into wounds to allow deep-seated m.atlcr to escape as soon 
as it is formed. 

Drake, Friedrich, a German sculptor, was born at Pyrmoiit, 
June 23, 1805, and studied under Rauch at the Beilin Academy. 
His numerous works, which are chaste and ma.s.sive, include 
statues (Jos. Jakob Moser in Osnabruck, a colossal Fricilr. 
Wilhelm III. in the Berlin Thiergarteii, and another in Stettin, 
Rauch and Schinkel in Berlin, an equestrian statue of King 
Wilhelm m Cologne, 1867, statuettes of the brothers Humbolclt, 
of Goethe, ficc.), groups (e.g., on the Berlin Schlossbriickc), busts 
(Oken, Ranke, &c.), mythological works, and genre pieces. 

Drawee. Sir Francis, one of the greatest of English s.ailor.s, 
tvks born in the year IS 4 S Tavistock in Devonshire. lie 
was educated, at the expense of Sir John Hawkins, in Kent, 
whither his father, a zealous Puritan, had been forced to fly. 
He went to sea when very young, and made various coasting 
voyages, liesidex visiting the Continent, until, fired by the ex¬ 
ploits of Hawkins, he joined that commander in an ill-fated 
expedition to the Spani.sh Main. D. returned in poverty, and 
vowed revenge on Spain, his inflexible haired of which was 
fostered by his losses and hi.s Purilanical training. He then 
made several cruises in the W. Indie.s, where he went through 
many wild adventures, and became a terror to Spain. In 1572 
he pillaged Nombre dc Dios, and, in the same year, from a 
‘high and goodly' tree in Darien, first saw the Pacific, and ‘be¬ 
sought Almighty God to give him.life and leave to sail once in 
an Englislj .ship on that sea.’ In IS 77 D. sailed from England 
for S. America witli five ships and 162 men, passed the Straits 
of Magellan, till then untraversed by Englishmen, and plundered 
and destroyed all along the coasts of Chili and Peru. He sacked 
various ports, took the treasure-galleon which sailed from Lima, 
and then, his one remaining siiip, the Pelican, being loaded 
with spoils in value of al/iut ;£'500,<x», sailed boldly for the 
Moluccas, rounded the Cape of Good Hope, and anchored in 
Plymouth harbour, September 24, 1579 - He was received 


with general enthusiasm, and waa knighted by the Queen, and 
the Pelican was long preserved at Deptforo. Tw voyage, 
though barren in geographical results, had a mighty monl weet, 
and emboldened D.’s countrymen for the coming struggle with 
Spain. In 1585-86, D. revisited the Spanish Indies, plunder- 
ing Vigo on his outward voyage, sacking Santiago, and ravaging 
Carthngena and San Domingo. In 1587 when the Armada 
(q. V.) was about to sail, D., with thirty small vessels, entered 
Cadiz harbour, burnt a hundred storeships and galleys, then 
swept the coast to Cape St Vincent, destroyed lourlarge castles, 
and ended by descending on Corunna. Tliis gallant and skilful 
(lash at the Spani.sh ports, which he called a ‘singeing of the 
Spanish king’s bearti,’ delayed the sailing of the Armada for 
above a year, and enabled Pllizabeth to prepare her defences. 
In 1588 he served as vice-admiral, under Howard, in the fleet 
which drove hack the Armada, a result largely due to D.’s sjdcn- 
did seamanship and fiery daring. Had not he been checked by 
Howard, the rout of the Spaniards would have been even more 
disastrous. On returning from an unsuccessful expedition to 
Portugal in 1589, he was made member of Parliament for Ply¬ 
mouth, which he provided with water by an aqueduct, 20 miles 
long, built at Ids own expense. In 1595 he set out for the W, 
Indies, but unfortunately quarrelled with and finally separated 
from Ilawkin.s, who shared with him the command of the fleet. 
Alter a brave but unsuccessful attack on Puerto Rico, he burnt 
Rio dc la Ilacha, Kancheia, Santa Maitha, and Nombre de Dios, 
wlien a dise.tse broke out among his men, of which the great 
imvigator died, December 27, 1595. Moie than any other man, 
D. was the founder of England’s naval greatness, and the sin¬ 
cerity of his patriotism was shown in the readiness with which 
he sacrificed his wealth to aid in repelling the Armada. He was, 
says Fuller, ‘chaste in his life, just in Ids dealings, true of Ids 
word, merciful to tho.se tliat wete under him, and hating nothing 
so much as idleness, contemning danger and refusing no toil? 
.See Barrow’s lafe of Admiral Sir F. JJ. (Loud. l8.p|), and Pur- 
chas’s IHlgrims. 


Dra'ma (Gr. drama, from drad, ‘ I act ’), or Dramatic 
Po'etry, is essentially the poetry of action. Its form is dialogue. 
It differs from every other species of composition, whether epic, 
lyric, or descriptive, inasmuch as it seeks to place before the 
mimi an impersonal representation, by tlie writer, of the actions 
of otliers in a series of scenes of animated discourse and lively 
movements, by which the story is vividly portrayed and naturally 
evolved as a ch.anging and progressive phase of human existence. 
In colour, interest, intensity, and charm, it surpasses all other 
forms of poetry, for whereas these exhibit phases of thought or 
feeling or fancy, D. P, deals with action, which is life itself. The 
elements of the dramatic art are universal. In the lowest stages 
of civilisation we discern rude attempts to impart amusement by 
dramatic representation, and even among children we see the art 
in embryo—in the mimicry of their seniors, and in their celebra¬ 
tions of weddings and funerals. 

D. P. is divided into tragic and comic. The former is cha¬ 
racterised by eamc.slncss, the hatter liy mirth. Instances of 
vigorous dramatic composition arc to be found in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, e.g., in Job and in the Song of Solomon ; and also in 
the ballads of the Greek rhapsodists, who doubtless combined 
the functions of the actor with those of the bard : but we must 
seek the birth of the legitimate D. in the Greek festival of 
Dionysus. The enthusiasm peculiar to the worship of the wine- 
god was in itself calculated to develop the dramatic art. Both 
tragedy and comedy up in Greece about 580 B.c. The 

origin of both terms ms been disputed. Tragedy (from tragos, 
‘ a goat,’ and ode, ‘ a song ’) is variously explained as the song at 
which a goat was sacrificed, or for which a goat was the prize, 
or in the performance of which the actors were clad in goatskins. 
Some derive comedy from komos, * a revel,’ others froih l^n^, 
‘ a village,' and 3 de. It may thu.s mean either the revellerd song 
or the village song. The D.^ according to Aristotle, hail Its 
origin in the ditliyramb, and in its earliest form seems to have 
been little more than a choral song by a rustic smeared with the 
lees of wine. By and by an interlocutor was added, who filled 
up the breaks in the song by a narrative. Down to the times 
of Thespis (536 B.c.) and Phrynichus {512 B.C.), tragedy made 
but little way. The former introduced regular dialogue, and 
made one entire stoiy occupy the pauses in, the chorus. Thus 
the chorus became in time subordinate to the dialogue. It was 
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not, how^ever, till the appearance of i^schylus that the Greeks 
had a regular theatre. He gave the D. life and divinitjr, and 
invested it with pomp and splendour. His compositions are 
characterised bjrsimplicity, harmony, and sublimity. Sophocles, 
thirty years his junior, and in the delineation of human nature 
perhaps his superior, strove in the serene contemplation of human 
destiny to portray ideal heroism, and to clothe all he touched 
with enduring loveliness and beauty. He added a third actor, 
and otherwise improved the stage. Euripides appealed rather 
to the sensibility than to the imagination of his audience. By 
metaphysical subtleties, eloquent (iisputations, startling effects, 
and scenes of suffering, he mars his work, while he lacks the 
serenity, grandeur, and religious awe which reign in riischyUis 
and Sophurles. 

Greek comedy rose with Susaiion, an itinerant muiuitcbank 
(580 B.C.), Epichaimus and Phormes, according to Aristotle 
(Poet. sec. xi.), were the first to fashion fables, which originally 
came from Sicily; while Cr.ates introduced them' at Athens. 
'Phe most famous names of this period, that of the Old Comedy, 
are Magnea, Cratiiius, Eupoli.-., Pherecrates, and Aristophanes. 
Of these, the last is by far the greatest. The Middle Comedy 
includes about forty names. The most celebrated are Anti- 
phancs, Eubulus, Anaxandrides, Alexis, Araios, Philippus, and 
riroocles. None of their woiks have reacheil us. In what 
respect the Middle differed from the Old Comeily, schol.ais 
.ire not .agreed, and some critics 1 eject this division. The New 
Comedy, wliich includes the names of Menander, I'hilcmon, 
Diphiliis, ApoIIodorus, and Posulippus, is a mixtiiie of tragedy 
and comedy. It is a direct growth fiom I'-uiipides, whom its 
poets regaided as their master. Of Menander and Philemon— 
he most celebrated—only fragments remain. 

The Romans were not of a dramatic turn. Tlicir earliest rude 
ideas of the art, and even their term for a pJayer (histrio), weie 
derived from the Etruscan.s ; their farces {Fabulae Atellana) from 
the 0.scans ; while the higher compositioii.s of Livins Androiii- 
cus, N.-evius, Ennius, Plautus, Caecdius, Terence, Pacuvius, and 
Atlius were either reproductions or adaptations of (Ireek originals. 
Of the comic writers, wc can judge only by tbe extant works of 
Plautus and Terence. The plays of the former have a Roman 
vigour and fieshness which impart to them, notwithstanding 
their Greek origin, a great amount of originality ; but they are 
inferior ir those of Terence in felicity and jiurity of language. 
Of the caily period of tragedy we know next to nothing; among 
the lofty attempts of the Augustan age wc learn that the Medea 
of Ovul was much admired. Tlic dramas of Seneca, though 
often bombastic and turgid, scarcely merit the vituperation of 
Bemhardy and Schlegel, for they contain passages of great 
be.iuty, and are interesting as the only entire Latin tragedies 
extant. 

For fourteen centuries after Seneca, the D. slumbered in 
Europe. Italy was the scene of its revival. In most Euro¬ 
pean countries the mysteries, miracle plays, and moralities of 
the middle ages w'ere tlie germ of the modern D. (See 
Miracle Plays.) In Italy, however, the new L). did not 
spring mainly from the mediaeval religious plays, but was partly 
a result of the Renaissance, and partly a continuation of the 
comic theatre of ancient Rome. The Renaissance (q. v.) called 
forth pieces based on Senecaj Plautus, or Terence, couched at 
first in Latin, but dealing with contemporary history. These 
were common in the 14th and 15th centuries, and among the 
best writers of them were Miussato, Landovico, Bemardin, and 
Petrarch (q. v.), the founders of the Academic school. Gradually 
Latin was disused in dramatic works ; comedies were written in 
Itahan by Ariosto, Aretino, and Macchiavclli; and early in the 
l6th c. tragedy was inauCTratcdbyTrl.ssino’sAV/.4r>ww^a (1515). 
In antagonism to this learned school there arose a vigorous 
popular D., not a growth of the Renaissance, but a direct dc* 
scendant from the A/tmi and Fabula Atellana of ancient Rome, 
which had lingered through the middle ages in the rural dis¬ 
tricts of Italy, and in the 15th c. were known as contrasti, as 
(ommedia, and os farsa (jice Farce). From these contiasti, 
laughable impromptu dialogues, sprang the commedia delt arte, 
or stmarii, farcical pieces, the plot of which was skctclied before 
rqiresentation, while the dialo^e was improvised by the actors. 
These became very popular, and helped to mould the rising 
comedy of France. TTie Italian pastoral D., which largely in¬ 
fluence English peetry (see English I.iterature), was quite 
aloof from the early religious plays, and purely a fruit of tbe 


Renaissance, springit^ from the ancient idylls, and aiming at a 
fanciful delineation of Arcadian and mythological scenes. The 
leading pastoral plays were Poliziano*s (q. v.) Orfeo (1472), 
Tasso's (a. v.) Aminta (1513!, and Guarini's (q. v.) Pas(»r PitU 
(1583). The pastorals gave birth to the Opera (q. v.). Comedy 
flourished richly in the i6th, bnt waned in the ijfth c., the «>»/• 
media delF arte supplanting the eommedia erudite, or Academic 
pieces, and tending to crystallise character into a few types, 
uniil, in the l8th c., Goldoni (q. v.)restored genuine comedy, and 
Alfieri (q. v.) reinstalled classic tragedy. Among later Italian 
writers of tragedy are Monti, Manzoni, and NiccolinL 

The .Spanisli 1). began with the great national movement at 
the clo.se of the istli c., and, unlike the Italian D., was wholly alien 
from the Greek and Roman theatre, but flowed ijirough the entre- 
meset or interludes from the Catholic religious plays, on which 
the autos sacramentales or devotional dramas of many famous 
authors were based, and fiom the old chivalrous ballads and 
epics, whence it drew its romantic colouring. fTlie earliest tnie 
dramas are the Mingo Kebulgo, a satiric pastoral, written in the 
first half of the isih c., and Jm Celestina, a kind of historic 
comedy, written about 1450. The Spanish II. was distinguished 
by a florid style, intricate plots, and a peivading glow of patri¬ 
otic and religious fervour. 'Hie chief Spanish dramatists were* 
Cervantes (q. v.), I^pe de Vega (q. v.), and Calderon (q. v.). 
Second to these were Alarcon, Molina, Moreto, and Solis. The 
greatest recent ilramatisl is Moratin (q. s-.). 

I'he Portuguese I), aiose in the ifilh c. with Miranda, who fob 
lowed Plautus and Terence; Ferreira, whose Ignes de Castro was 
modelled on Gicck tragedies; and Gil Vicente (q. v.), the greatest 
dramatist of Portugal, who founded a Romantic school. Since 
V icente, Portugal has produceil no dramatist of very high merit. 

The French D. was descended from the mediwval mysteries, 
&'c., through the farces and so.'ies, or satiric pieces of the 15th c. 
Tbe be.st writer of soties was Pieire Gringoire, and one of the 
farces, Pierre Pnihelin, is the earliest example of genuine comedy 
in Flench. Tlic first tragedy was the Cleopatra (1552) of 
Jodelle, who, with his followers La Peruse and Oarnier, imitated 
Seneca. In the l6lh c., comedy, though still crude, wag more 
vigorous than tragedy, being .sprightly, fluent, and sarcastic. It 
was laigely cast in octosyllabic veise, and its chief w'rilei's were 
Jean de la Taillc and Larrevy. At the beginning of the 17th c. 
a romantic D. was arising in France, but Moli^rc (q. v.), the 
gieatest French dramatist, displaced the comedy of intrigue by 
the comedy of character and manners, and his contemporary, 
Corneille (q. v.), founded the French classic school of tragedy. 
This classic D., which was brilliantly represented by Racine (q. v.) 
and Voltaire (q. v.), and which attained its zenith undA lA>uis 
XIV., was maiked by rigid adherence to the Unitie.s (q. v.), by 
formal and often over-emphatic rhetoric; and, though generally 
wanting in passion and natnial variety and freedom, possessed 
many noble reflective and declamatory passages, and great purity, 
stateliness, and finish of style. After the death of Voltaire, the 
I'^rench D. dwindled until the rise of the Romanticists (see 
RomantiCLsm), who, about 1830, led by Hugo (q. v.), founded a 
new school, after a bitter struggle with the Classicists, nie best 
of the new romantic plays were, compared to the dramas of Cor¬ 
neille and Racine, less chaste and p.ale, more rich and turbid in 
diction, more flexible and musical in verse, wider in range of 
character, and more impassioned in its representation. The 
most recent French II. is deeply stained with lascivious sen¬ 
sationalism. 

The German D. has had no continuous development, and has 
never displayed the bright luxuriance of the English and French 
theatres. In the l6th c. the letigious plays, under the influence 
of Hans Sachs (q. v.) and Ayrcr, expanded into a popular I)., 
and in the 17th c. there was marked dramatic progress in Silesia. 
In the iSth c. an exotic school, imitative of the Fi'ench D., 
arose, but was checked by Lessing (q. v.), who founded a real¬ 
istic and impassioned national D. The greatest Gerrajn drama¬ 
tists since Lessing arc Goethe (q. v.) and Schiller (q. v.). For 
the German rom.antic school, including Tieck, Arnim, Halm, 
Kdrner, &c., which chose Sliakespeare as model, see ROMAN¬ 
TICISM. 

The English D. was an outcome of the mysteries, fitc., 
through the moralitie.s and interlude of the ifith c. The first 
English comedy is Utlall’s Ralph Raster Doysler, the prototype 
of the numerous comedies of London life, acted before 1557, and 
the first tragedy is Gorhodue, or Ferrtx and Fotrtx, acted in 
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1562. From 1580 to 1596 tlie chief dramatists are Pcele, Greene, 
and Marlowe, and, secondary to these, Lodge, Kyd, Munday, 
Chettle. and Nash. Their works were bombastic, sensuous, and 
cliargcd with lawless and ficir imagination. The mature Eliza- 
iwtlian U., represented by Shakespeare, Tonson, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, IJekker, Webster, Ford, and Massinger, blended an 
artistic beauty born of the Renaissance with an uniivalled 
strength of passion and w’calth of thought kindled by tlie national 
energy and progress, Shirley links the Elir.alrcthan with the 
Restoration D., in which tragedy sinks into rant, and poetic 
comedy gives place to a comedy of maniters, shameloss, vigorous, 
and sparkling with the clearest wit. The chief iiamcs of this 
perioa, in which French iiilluences prevail, arc Drydcn, Shad- 
well, Lee, Ciowne, Otway, Rowe, Congreve—‘the English 
Molitrre’—Wycherley, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar. In the tSth 
c. tragedy declined, Johnson and Addison attempting it nnsne- 
cessfuily; but spirited, humorous comedies were produced by 
Cibber, Colman,-Cumberland, and esjrecially by Goldsmith and 
Sheridan. In the njth c. many writers have composed noble 
dramatic works, especially Sliellcy, Candor, Coleridge, Byron, 
and Taylor, which arc not .suited for representation. Joanna 
Baillie. Sheridan Knowles, ''lalfonid, Biilwer Lyttun, and West- 
Jand Marstoii have sought to infuse poetry into acting plays; 
and among the ]K)ets \\ho h.ave recently adopted the dramatic 
form are Swinburne, Tennyson, Browning, and Ntchol. Tire 
present acting D., which has sirfleiej greatly from the ascend¬ 
ancy of spccbicle and burlesciue, is seen at its best in the realistic 
Comedies of Robertson and Allrerv, the beautiful whimsicalities 
of W. S. Gilbert, the tragedies of Wills, the sensational ])hiys of 
Wilkie (-'ollins, and the laices of Byron. See IJonaldson, Thttiite 
of the Ciechs {1S49) ; Schlegel, Verlaun^^en uber Dramatisike 
JCimst und JMemtur (2d cd. Ilcidelb. 1817) ; Freytag, Die 
'/Wiftik des Dramn': 1865); Klein, i/c.r I)iiimas 

(2 vols. l.*ips. 1S65) ; Ward, l-inyjish Dxtmatic Literature 
(2 vols. Lond. rS75); and also Engi.i.sii LiruK.a'i'CRK. 

dramatic Works, Coiayrig-bt in. By 3 ami 4 Will. IV. 
c. 15, the author of any dramatic work has for bfe the sole control 
of Us the.atiic.al ii presentation. .Should he die within twenty- 
eight years from tlie date of piiblic.rtion, the right acciues to 
his assignee for the rciiiaindet of that period. The Act has 
been eslciiiled to music.al compositions. See Coi'YRir.HT, Law 
K rrlARDINU. 

Uramm'en, the thinl seaport of Norway, on the Dram.sfjord, 
at the mouth of I )r.ams-Elv, 30 miles .S. W. of t.'hi istiani.a. It con¬ 
sists of tiace scp.iiate p.ans—Bragcimis, Stiomso, and Tangcn, 
which arc connected by bridges. II-> manufacture', are beer, to- 
b.ieco, coidage, &c., and it bas the largest timber-trade in Nor- 
w.ay. In 1.S73 it cxpiutcd 233,000 tons of various woods, chiefly 
to Germany, Holland, England, and I'lance. 'J’here belonged to 
the port <1875) 245 ve^aels, of svliich only three sverc .steamcis. 
The v.alue of the import., in 1S73 stas ^(,'33,940, of the exports 
L53-52J. Pop. {lS7b) iS, .SjS. 

Dra'per, John William, LiI<.!D., an American savant, w.as 
born at Liverpool, England, May j, iSiI, emigiated to the 
United States in 1833, and giadiiated in the University of Penn- 
■sylvaiiia in l8{6, in which year he was appointed Profe.ssor of 
Chemistry in llainpden and Sydney College, Viiginia. In 1839 
he lieeaine Professor of Chemistry in the Univer.sity of New 
Vrnk, and two years later assisted in staiting the Universily 
MetUeal College of New York, with which he was connected till 
186S. Mis chief woiks are Organisation of Plants (1844), Text- 
Hook of Chemistry (1846), L/atural Pkiijsopky (1847), Human 
I'hysioloyy (1856), History of the Jntelleetual ILevelofmcnt of 
Europe (18O3), Jutture Civil Policy of AtnerUa (1865), I’hiloso- 
fhical History oj the Civil ffirr (1867), and The History of the 
Conflict hctivien Peligiott and Science (King & Co., Lond. 1874). 

Dra'pery (Fr. drop, ‘cloth’), in painting or sculpture, the 
cloih'ng (b the human figure. The fit disposition of I), is an 
important object in art, and in modem times, from the com- 
paiaiiveiy unbecoming nature of dress, oflfcrs considerable diffi¬ 
culties to the aitist. This difficulty is sometimes eluded by 
draping a figure in antique costume, or in a loose cloak, but 
many great sculptors, and notably Thonvaldscn, have coped 
successfully with the dis.idv("ntagcs of modem costume. In re¬ 
presenting I)., attention must be paid to liistoric accuracy in the 
dress painted or chiselled, to the action represented, and to the 
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outlines of the figure covered by the D. The object of the 
sculptor is to impart to D. a conventional re[iose and a firmness 
that does not prevent it from being transparent and flowing. 
See Costume and Fashion. 

Draught or Draft of water of a vessel is the depth to which 
she is immersed when afloat. A scale of feet is marked at one 
or both ends of the ship, by which the D. can be at once known 
at any time. 

Draughts (Fr. les dames, Ger. dantenspieH a game played 
by two persons on a board similar to that used in chess. Each 
player ha.s twelve ‘ men ’ or ]neces, one set being black, the other 
white. These are placed on the white (in Scotland on the black) 
checks, occupying at the beginning of the game the first three 
rows before each player. 'I'hey aie moved forwards in a diagonal 
or zigzag diiection, and only one square at a time. When a 
piece has safely reached the adversary’s end of the board, it is 
made a ‘ king,’ being crowned with another piece for the sake of 
distinction, and theiiccfoith li.aving the additional power of 
moving backwards. The sole object of the game is to capture 
or ‘ take' the opposing ‘ men,’ or to hem them in so as to hinder 
further jirogrcss. A piece can only be taken, i.e,, conveyed from 
the board, when it is placed immediately in the w’.ay of another, 
and a cheek behind it is left bhuik. The victorious piece is then 
lifted over the one taken and placed in the empty square beyond. 
As a general rule, in playing, it is best to concentrate one’s forces, 
and to keep none of the n.cn ‘ at borne.’ Success gieatly de¬ 
pends on getting an early king. D. is less scientific, but more 
liopular than cliess, to which it holds much the relation of 
iiagatelle to bilh.ird.s. It leas been said that ‘life is too shuit for 
chess,’ but .a game at 1). occupies liitlc time, and is a recreation, 
iiotastudy. Handbook of Games for Gentlemen {htmd. 1876). 

Drave, or Drau, one of the chief tiilmtarics of the Danube, 
rise-, in the ruslcilhal on the .S.E. trontier of the Austrian Tyrol, 
flows E. through ihe crown-lands of Garinthia and Steienriark, 
and IC..S E., forming the boundary between Hungary on the N. 
and Cro.atl.a and Slavonia in the S., to its junction with the 
D.imibe, about 10 miles below Essek. It is 382 miles long, and 
becomes luivigable at Villach, in Caiinthia, whence downwards 
there is consideralde tr.affic. 

Dravidian Languages’and Peoples. The trim I), has 
been apjilicd by philologists to a group of cognate langua^s, 
whose jiresent home is .ilinost entirely confinerl to the S. of India. 
Thu name itself is derived from Vravira, the Sanskrit aiipcllation 
for the Tamil country, the most ancient and powenul of the 
Southern Indi.in kingdoms; and the name Tamulian has been 
sometimes used for the entire group. The D. Iwhich all con¬ 
form to a common type, belong to the more highly-developed 
st.nge of the sn-callcd 'J'nranian family of speech. They are 
aggiiitmalivc in the fundamental portions of their grammar; 
but they also exhibit incipient inuection-s, which can for the 
most jiart be reduced to sep.arate words incorporated with 
the roots. Their alphabet is manifestly derived from some 
prototype of the DcvanAgarl character; but it differs from the 
S.anskiil proper in being rounded rather than angular, and 
cursive lather than either inscnptlonal or capital. The D. 
group of languages, which comprises five chief members, lias 
been .sultdivided by I’rofcssor "Wilson into the two following 
bi.anches;—(i) Telugu, Carnata or Canarese, and Tuluva; (2) 
Tamil and Malaydlam. Telugu is spoken by about i4,ooo,cxx> 
people in the N.E. of the Madras Presidency; this language 
IS inc sweetest of the five, but its literature is composed of 
translations from the .‘Sanskrit. Carnata is spoken in the Car¬ 
natic and the State of Mysore by about 5,000,000; its literature, 
though recent, is partly original. Tuluva, which Is largely mixed 
with the Carnata, is spoken by only some 150,000 persons, living 
on the western coast Itetwcen Cochin and Goa. l amil is spoken 
by about 10,000,000, who live in the tract between Madras city. 
Cape Comorin, and Mysore ; it boasts an indigenous literature, 
cultivated as early as the 9th c., and the Tamil race is by far the 
most civilised and energetic of the D. peoples. Malaydlam is 
sjxtken by about 2,500,000, inhabiting what is known os the Mala¬ 
bar coast, which runs up on the W. from Cape Comorin ; nearly 
two-tbird.s of this language are said to be of Sanskrit denvation. 
Besides these five languages, it has lately been discovered that 
certain barbarous tribes in the middle of the peninsula use dialects 
which can certainly be referred to a D. type. Among these are 
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tile Oendhs of Central Indim, the Kandhs of Orissa, the Uraons 
of Chota Nagpore, and the Rajmabalis bordering on the Ganges; 
these number collectively nearly 3,00^000. It has also been 
conjectured that other tribes, dwelling as far M. as the slopes of 
the Eastern Himalayas, are D. in oiigin, though no longer so in 
language. It is probable, therefore, that one-sixth of tlie total 
population of India is D. See A Comparative Grammar of the 
Dravidian and South-Indian family of Languages by the Rev. 
R, Caldwell, LL.D. {2d ed. Lond. TrUbner & Go. 1875). 

Sraw^Jack is used in commerce to denote the paying back 
on exportation of duties previously paid on commodities. It 
thus allows the commodity to be sold at its natural cost; while a 
bounty enables the exporter to sell below natural cost. The ob¬ 
ject of the D. is that commodities on which taxes fall may be 
exported for sale abroad as if they had not been taxed. It is 
therefore defended by Adam Smith as remedying the inequalities 
of taxation varying in different countries; otherwise peculiar 
facilities of production would be required to compete against a 
commodity produced and not taxed abroad. The sy.stem of 
warehousing imports for exportation does away with D., because 
it avoids tax.atiou. In certain cases the D. exceeds the t.ax, and 
then forms a bounty. The Act 16 and 17 Viet. c. 107, provides 
that persons intending to claim 1). shall give notice to the officer 
of excise ; that no D. shall be paid on goods less in value than 
the D. claimed, or upon tobacco not wholly manufactured from 
imported tobacco; that goods relanded after 1). has been paid 
for exportation shall be forfeit, as well as the ship from which 
they were relanded. Great difficulty is often caused by the ex¬ 
periments to detennine the gravity of samples of beer for exporta¬ 
tion, on which the amount of D. depends. See also Debenture 
and Importation. 

Draw'ingr, the art of representing objects or natural scenery 
in black and white or in colour upon a flat surface. In ordinary 
parlance a D. is a representation of an object or series of objects 
111 outline, with or without lights and shadows, and exccut^ in 
pencil, chalks, sepia, or Indiaii-ink. In the constructive arts, 
a D. is a preparatory plan in which tlie proportions of a machine, 
building, &c., are accurately set out for the guulance of the con¬ 
structor. In art, the term has a much wider signification. A 
water-colour D. may be a liighly-iinisberl painting in which no 
drawn Uni’s appear. The term D. is also applied to a prepara- 
to^ study or sketch in oils of a subjccl, or part of a subject, to 
be afterwards worked up into a finished picture in oil-painting. 
Elementary D. is now regarded as an essential branch of primary 
education, and as such is taught in all schools, while in the army, 
and in many professions and trades, the ability readily and 
graphically to delineate common form% plans, sketch-maps, 
scenery, &c., is regarded os an accomplishment second only in 
importance to writing. D. defines the forms of objects by means 
of outline and shadow, and renders the rel-ation lietween near 
and distant objects apparent by the help of Perspective (q. v.). 
According to Greek fable, a girl who drew the outline of the 
shadow other lover’s profile on a wall created the art. Ardiccs 
and Telcphanes are said to have been the first to have indicated 
the roundness of the figure by the process of hatching. Mono¬ 
chrome, or drawing in one colour, using tints of varying depths, 
is said to haive been first practised by Philocles and CTeanthes. 
The invention of this process led the wa;y to the use of various 
colours in the representation of objects—in other words, to the 
art of painting. Among the Greeks, D. was studied rigorously 
and thoroughly. Pampliilus, the instructor of Apelles, requited 
hU pupils to study the art ten years. D. is the basis of all 
art, and while it is all-important at the commencement of an 
art training, it it little less so at all succeeding stages. In D., 
to a far greater degree than in colour, the expression—the soul, 
so to speak—of a picture or other work of art consists. Without 
D., colour has no intelligence. As the greatest merit, therefore, 
of the greatest work of art resides in the quality of its D., 
it is manifest that a thorough knowledge of the principles of the 
art and a perfect training in its practice is indispensable to success 
in high art. In teaching D., tlie prevalent practice in Uie schools 
of the Continent, namely, to teach the pupil to represent nature 
by means of light and sliade, rather than, as with us, by rigid out¬ 
line, ^ undoubtedly the preferable method, rigid outline, except 
in the forms of aystals, &c., lieingin nature practically unknown. 
An excellent work on D., as applied to the ornamental arts, has 
lecehtl^ been written by £. S. Burchett, lecturer on geometrical 



and perspective D. at the National Art Drawing School, South 
Kensington. See Ruskin’s Elements of D. in Three Lessons fir 
Beginners (Lond. 1857). 

Drawing and Quar'tering, the form of capital pun^hment, 
still l^ally in force, for Treason (q. v.), is that the criminal shall 
be drawn on a hurdle from gaol to gallows, and hanged; and that 
afterwards the body shall be divided, and then quartered. It ia 
the privilege of the sovereign to change the punishment of D. 
and Q. into beheading. 

Drawing-Board, a board upon which paper is fixed in order 
that it may be drawn upon. Eor many engineers’ drawings the 
paper is merely attached to the board by drawing-pins or by 
sealing-wax ; but for more elaborate drawings, or for water- 
colours, the paper is attached by glueing all round while damp. 

The glue hardens very rapidly, and the paper, as it slowly dries 
and shrinks, is stretched perfectly smooth and flat. 

• 

Draw-Plate, a steel plate, having in it a series of holes 
gradually diminishing in size, through which metals to be formed 
into wire are drawn. 

Dragon-in-Hales, or Varket-Drayton, a town in 
Shropshire, on the Fern, 19 miles N.N.E. from Shrewsbury,* 
and I S3 miles N.W, from London. It is an old town, and is 
supposed to be the Caer-Draithen of the Romans. The parish 
church was built in the reign of Stephen. D. has manufactures 
of paper and haircloth, maikets on Wednesday and Saturday, 
and several fairs in the year. Pop. (1871) 4039. 

Drayton, Michael, an Elizabethan poet, was bom at 
Ilartslnll, near Atherston, Warwickshire, in IS^ 3 > 
to liave been educated at Oxford, but little is known of his life. 

He produced Ilarmonie of the Church, his first work, a para¬ 
ph lase of parts of Scripture, in 1591; Idea; Shepherd’s Garland 
fashioned in Nine Eclogues, in 1593 ; Idea's Mirror, Amours in 
Qu.itorzains, a number of sonnets, and the tale of Endymion 
and Phoebe, in 1594; Mortimeriados, afterwards recast under the 
title of The Baron! IVars, in 1595 ; England's Herotcal Epistles 
in 1598 ; Polyolbion in 1612-22; and 'Ihe Battle of Agineourt in 
1627. lie died Dec. 23, 1031, and was buried in Westiiniister 
Abbey. D. was a true poet, but foifcited popularity by the pro¬ 
saic theme and tedious length of his chief work, the PolyolbtoK, 
a metrical guide-book to Englaml and Wales, tn buoyant Alex¬ 
andrine verse, and full of noble patriotic and descriptive pat- c 
sages. Tlu Battle of Agincourt, a fiery, vivid lyric, one of the 
finest war-poems in the language, is said to have been the model 
of Campbell's Battle of the Baltic. The most charming of D.’s 
works is Nymphidia, a Tale of Faery-land, wrought with the 
nimblest, brightest fancy, abounding in delicate oddities of con¬ 
ception and choice touches of colour. See Hooper's edition in 
6 vola. of I'he Complete Works of Michael D., of which 3 volt, had 
appeared in 1876. 

Dream'ing is the activity of the mental faculties, more or 
less, during sleep. Some suppose that even in the most pro¬ 
found sleep we dream, although the dreams may not be vemena- 
bered. Of this there is no proof, and, on the contrary, it is 
highly probable that in profound sleep the cerebral centres, on 
the activity of which all our mental states depend, are in a state 
of complete rest. Others suppose that D. is a mark of imperfect 
sleep. Usually in D. there is a less complete exclusion of sen¬ 
sory impressions than in deep sjeep, and thus the dream may 
be influenced by external impressions, although the mind is not 
conscious of them as such. In D. the cerebrum is partialty 
active, while the sensorium, or that part of the nervous system 
which is the first recipient of impressions on the senses, is capable 
of being excited, not only by impressions on the sense-organs, 
such as eye and ear, but by inferences transmitted to it by the 
cerebrum. In D. theic is no volitional control over the current 
of thought, and there is usually an utter want of coherency in 
the images that appear before tlie mental eye. Nor does this 
excite any surprise in the dreamer. In D., also, trains of thought 
pass through the mind with great rapidity, so that, during a KW 
minutes, events happen which in the waking state might occupy 
hours or even days. Time seems to be abolished. In D. some¬ 
times sensibility to external impressions may be entirdy sus¬ 
pended, and sometimes not. In the litter case, sugmtiona may 
be made to the mind of the dreamer, as by whispenng into his 
i ear. To such an extent may this be done, that the train cA 
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thought of ihe dreamer may be controlled by others, and he may 
even be made to act his dreams by speech or muscular move¬ 
ments, while nil the time he is quite unconscious of any such 
suggestions, and may have no recollection of tliem when he 
awakes. Such forms of I>. may be regarded as transitional to 
the slate of Somnambuhsin (q. v.). 

Dredge, n kind of net for dragging or sweeping the bottom 
of Ihe sc.-!, i.akes, or rivers, and retaining the animals, &c., that 
enter it. The oldest and most familiar form of D. is that impor¬ 
tant item of deep-sea fisliing-genr, the oyster-D. The zoologist’s 
D., a most valuable implement of scientific research as regaids 
marine fauna, dilfers from it in size and detail. The open frame 
takes a pyr.ainidal form, at its base are two iron sciapers, and 
suspenderl from them a liag of closely-netted twine, enclosed in 
an outer net of liide. 

in deep-sea and scientific cxploiation li.as of late 
years assumed a'liigh importance, as making us acipiainted with 
the fauna or life of deep-sea areas. Dredging may now be car¬ 
ried on at a depth of foni or inoie miles, the chief obstacle to the 
descent of the D. (viz., the arlion of the strong under-currents, 
which tend to sweep the D. nw.ay from the ship m the direc- 
• tionof the siirfacei having been overcome through the use of 
heavy weights, which are attached to the D.-rope at intervals, 
and which thus gr.adu.'illy pull the machine to the ground. The 
equipment of a scientific dredging expedition is no light matter, 
as may l>e learned fioin a perusal of Piofessor W)rville Thom¬ 
son’s work, 'J'he Dtpths of the Sea (Macmillan, T.ond.), in which 
full details ns to the management of the D. in deepwater, as well 
as other interesting information regarding deep-sea exploration, 
will be found. 

Dredf^ing' Idacbiue. A mechanical contrivance for rais¬ 
ing mud, sand, &c., from the bottom of a liver, dock, h.iiljoiir, 



or can.al, for the purpose of facilitating navigation or con- 
sjruetiye operntion.s. The most simple nppaintus is the bag- 
and-spoon dredger, consisting of a large spoon shaped frame, 
with a leather bag suspendccl from it, attached to a long pole. 
It is raised by means of a winch, a chain being attached to tlie 
spoon. For deepening canals in Holland, or for excavating for 
pier-foundations, &e., this dredger is much resorted to. For 
deepening the bed of a river and maintaining an open channel 
for large shijis, or fur cutting the b.ar of a river, tlic steam 
dredger with a chain-aml-bucket system is invariably employed. 
The annexed cut shows its general fc.iturcs. movable frame 
or ladder carries an endless clnain with a seiies of buckets at¬ 
tached. I’he hueket.s, full of material, ascend on the upper side 
of the ladder, and .is they turn the earn at the top to descend on 
the under side, they empty their contents into a Uarge beneath. 
In some dredging vessels the bucket system is woiked through 
an operfiiig amidships, in others over Uieir extremity. Some 
vessels have a double bucket system, working on each .side. 
Large dredges are fitted with a screw propeller, and some are 
capable of raising 500 tons of silt per hour. An ingenious method 
of_ dredging was recently patented, in which hydraulic power 
r.iiscs the dredged material. I’wo pi|ies, descending one on each 
side of a boat, are joined^tt their lower ends by a curved pipe 
w ith an open rake-shaped mouthpiece. By the forward move¬ 
ment of the boat, rauil, shingle, &c., are forced into the mouth- 
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piece, and are impelled •with great speed up through the dl»* ■ 
charge-pipe by water forced down the other pipe, 

Dren'thd, the least populous province of Holland, between 
the Hannoverian frontier and the Zuyder Zee. Area, 1017 sq. 
miles ; pop. (1877) 113,773. The surface is in great part sandy 
waste, nlteinating with bleak stretches of mora.ss. The province 
is liavtrsed by the D.-Hoofd and Oranje canals, and by two lines 
of railway. Little or no wheat is cultivated, but there is much 
cattle-re.aring, bee-culture, and peat-digging. Four Government 
iiidustri.al colonies have an aggregate pop. of 10,000. Assen, 
the capital, has a pop, (1876) of 4325. 

Dres'don, the capital of Saxony, is beautifully situated on 
both banks of the Flbe, I lO miles S. by F. of Berlin, and 78 
N.N.W. of Brague. It is divided into the AUstadt and Fried- 
richstadt on the left, and Neiistadi and Antonsladt on the right 
bank of the Elbe, which is here crossed by the splendid old Augus¬ 
tan bridge of seven arches, and by the new iioii tailw.ay (or Marten) 
bridge. I’lie city has several squares, ganlens, and promenades, 
as well as the famous Briihl Terrace oveihanging the river. It 
is a great centre of culture, standing high in musical science, and 
having earned the name of the ‘German IToreiice’on account 
of its rich art-collections. Its piincipal buildings arc the uncouth 
Koyal Palace (begun 1534), with its green domes and its rare 
collection of precious stones and gold and silver woik ; the 
Zwingcr I'alace, containing a museum of natural history, a splen¬ 
did cabinet of engravings, and a collection of tools and mathe¬ 
matical instniirients ; the woild famous Museum or art gallery; 
the Japanese palace, remaikable for its royal library of 305,0iX) 
volumes, and for iu poicclain and classical antiquities; the 
Frauenkirchc, with a tower of 331; ieet ; the Catholic Ilof 
Kirehe; a Jewisli synagogue; tiie New Koyal Theatre (1878) 
one of the finest in Euiopc; an arsenal; and orangery. 'I'he 
D. picture gallery contains about 2txx) works, chiefly of the 
Italian and Flemish schools. Of the former, ILaphael’s * Sisline 
Madonna,' Corieggio's ‘La Noltc,’ and Titian’s ‘Venus’and 
‘'fiibute-Moncy,’ aie the most celehiatcd specimens; there are 
also pictuics by Fiancia, Paul Veioiiese, Giulio Romano, Leo¬ 
nardo da Vinci, Bellini, I’crugino, the Caiacci, Guido Reni, &e. 
The Flemish collection is singularly rich, embracing 41 speci¬ 
mens of Rubens, 21 by Vandyck, many of Rembrandt, Snyders, 
Bieughel, Kuysdael, Gerald Dow, and Teniers. Among the 
other inoie notable names represented are Holbein, Poussin, 
and Claude Loiraiiic. D. has a flne-art academy (1764), many 
good schools and public institutions, some light industries, and 
an extensive trade on the Elbe. It is the convergent point 
of five railw.tys. To the S. of the city lies the romantic and 
picturesque region known as ‘Saxon Switzerland.’ Pop. (1872) 
177,089. 

The oldest portion of D., the .Sorhen colony, is known to have 
existed as early .as 1206. In 1485 it became the residence of the 
Alberline line. The Reformation was here welcomed bjt Hein¬ 
rich the Pious, 1S39- 'I'he town, which had been burned in 1491, 
was in great part newly built under August II. and August III. 
By the Peace of D., the Austrian War of Succession was brought 
to a close, 26th December 1745. Its fortifications were begun 
in iSio, and three years later followed the Battle of D. (q. v.). 
In the revolution of 1849 the city sufl'ereil much from barricade 
struggles. The D. Conference for remodelling ihe constitution 
of the German ‘Bund’ sat from 23d December 1850 to 15th May 
1851. The Prussians occupied D. in the Austro-Prussian •war 
of 18O6. See Gottschalk, D, und seine Um^bungen (loth ed. 
Dresd. 1866); Klemm, Chronik von D, (1847) j Lindau, Ge- 
sihiehte der Stadt D. (2 vols. 2d ed. 1863); and Dresdener Gale- 
riebuch (zded. 1856); Schafer,/w/z/'zr Gemdldegalerie 

tu D, (1864). 

Dresden, the Battle of, was the last of the great victories of 
Napoleon. This city, the central point of the French operations 
in August 1813, was held by St Cyr with some 30,000 troops, 
when the allied army unexpectedly appeared on the 23d. But 
the advantage of a surprise was thrown away. The Austrians 
delayed action till the arrival of Klenau’s left wing. On the 26ih 
the attack began, but that morning Napoleon, who had been in 
Silesia, reached D. with his Guards. Tlie assault, though bril¬ 
liant, was repulsed, and after two days’ fighting, the allies retreated 
on the night of the 27th. On quitting the city (7th October) 
Napoleon left there some 30,000, who whre Desieg^ by ^ 
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RucsiuM, and who, after a period of misery and famine, c:^>ittt- 
lated, and were made prisoners of war. 

l>rMi. The influence of D. on health is very great, and gene¬ 
rally underrated, especially by women. In mild weather in win¬ 
ter, say during a temperature of 50’ in January, complaints are 
rife that the weather is relaxing, those complaining being dressed 
precisely in the same way as they would be were the tempera¬ 
ture lower. They dress according to the season, not accord¬ 
ing to the temperature. Now, seeing that days in January may 
be as warm as mild ones in April, and days in May may be as 
cold as January, while one day in January differs by 30° from 
another, the error is so obvious that it is strange that it should 
require to be pointed out. There is probably no surer indication 
of a woman having good sense than when she dresses as ration¬ 
ally as she can without opposing Fashion (q, v.) too strongly, 
preferring simplicity and good taste to show and extravagance. 

Dreux, a town of France, department of Fure-et-Loiie, on 
the river Blaise, 45 miles W. of I’aris. It has manufactures of 
serge and coarse cloth, tamieries, iron-foundries, and dyeworlcs, 
and a trade in grain and cattle. Pop. (1872) 6197. D. was the 
scene of a battle in 1562, in which the Huguenots w-erc defeated, 
and their leader, the Prince of Cond< 5 , taken prisoner. The 
mins of the ancient castle of the Comtes dc D. contain a line 
chapel, built by Louis Philippe as a burying-place for the Orleans 
family. 

Drey'se, Johann Nicolas von, the inventor of the necdle- 

f un, was bom at .S()mmeida, near Kifurt, November 22, 1787. 

'rom 1809 to 1814 he worked in the imperial armoury, I’aris. 
Thencefortli he devoted himself to the manufacture of fire-arms, 
and in 1827 produced the first model of a needle-gun, an inven¬ 
tion which he afterwards developed, and which, in 1840, was 
adopted in tlic German army. I), was placed at the head of a 
large manufactory of fire-aims in Soinmerda, and appointed a 
privy-councillor. He died December 9, 1867. 

Driffield, Great (Old Fng. Jh-iffelda"), a market-town in the 
East Riding, Yoik, 196 miles iiom London by rail. It stands in 
a fertile district at the foot of the Wolds, and con.sists mainly of 
onp street. The chief buildings are the corn-exchange, the 
mechanics’ institute, and All Saints’ Ciiurch. D. has manufac¬ 
tures of wool and cotton, and several foundries, and flour and 
bone mills. Several tumuli have been found in the iieigbliour- 
hood. pop (1871) 5067. 

Drift, a name applied in various senses in geology. Thus it 
may be used to denote sand and other loose matters which have 
been blown by winds, and which have been collected together 
to form ‘ sand-dunes.' These ‘ drifted sands ’ become consoli¬ 
dated by the growth in them of various hardy gi asses, such as 
the sand-grass (Carar (Trrwtrn'a). Sand-dunes are most common 
along seaboards where high winds prevail, as on the sea-coasts 
of France and Spain, which face the Bay of Biscay. On the 
coasts of Devon, Cornwall, Norfolk, and Naim, in Britain, sand- 
drifts may also be seen. 'Phe name D. is applied more dis¬ 
tinctively, however, in geology to the glacial deposits belonging 
to the Pleistocene, Rece7tt, or Post-Pliocene period of the Kainozoic 
rocks. These deposits are evidently the result of ice-action, and 
are also known under the names of ‘boulder clay,’ ‘till,’ &c. 
They occur in Britain as far S. as the Thames, over S. and Cen¬ 
tral Europe, and in N. America as far .S. as the 39th parallel. 
'ITiey appear as sands, clays, and gravels, representing ice-carried 
debris, and, as in Wales, may occur at heights over 20cx} feet 
above the sea-level. The fossils of the D., as might naturally be 
expected, are referable chiefly to living species of northern or 
Arctic kind; and many characteristic shells (such as Peclen 
fslandicus, Fusus Islandicus, Scalaria Greenlandica, &c.) occur 
in this formation. See also Boulder Clay. 

Drill (Pa^e leueofihirtis), a species of Catarhine monk^s very 
nearly alliea to the mandrill (P, maimon), and inhabiting the 
Guinea coast. The colour is not so brilliant as in the latter 
species, nor are the cheekbones so prominent. 'The npper parts 
are of a greener hue than those of the mandrill. The face and 
ears are black, and the soles of the feet are hairless. The D. is 
smaller than its neighbouring species, but in habits it closely re- 
Semb]^ the mandrill. 

Drill, a stout twilled linen fabric used for such articles of 
as require gaeat strength knd durability. 


Drill, an instrument used for boring metal, stone, wood, glass, 
ivory, and other hard substances. Ordinary drills are made ol 
very hard steel, and they are worked either in the lathe or the 
brace, or by the bow and string, &c. For rock-boring the 
diamond rock-D. is now generally adopted—an instrument with 
cutting edges made of the so-called black diamond (the boart or 
carbonado) of Brazil. 

Drill, in agriculture, is applied to the rows in whicli any crop is 
sown, and also to the implement used for sowing seed in rows, as 
opposed to broadca.st sowing. 

Drill is the instruction of officers and men in the use of arms 
and in the evolutions of the field. U ntil within the last few years 
the system of military maniruvres w.as based on a system of D. 
which consisted in a series of changes of formation chiefly from 
line to column and from column to line. But rStvnt warfare has 
proved that an attack in column is—since the v.ast improvements 
lately made in the range and precision of artillery and small anns 
—a thing no longer jiossible. Again, an attack in rigid line is, 
owing to the imjxjs.sibility of facing modem fire in any close 
formation whatever, equally impossible. 'I'he column and line 
theiefore having practically ceased to exist as formations in actual 
waifare, the whole aim and system of D. has been changed. 
Attack is now only possible in skirmishing order with support.% 
and reserves in rear. But the att.ick in .skirmishing order pre¬ 
supposes a considerable degree of individual freedom of action ; 
and under present conditions the aim of all D. is to develop, and 
at the same lime to regulate, that freedom of action. Thus the 
scope of D. has within late years been greatly extended. The 
object of military training is no longer to ensure mcclianical pre¬ 
cision in the performance of unvarying evolutions, but to develop 
natural aptitude and judgment, so that in the advance in loose 
order every possible advantage offered by the ground may at once 
be perceived and seized by each individual combatant. The 
aptitude and judgment referred to, however, cannot be attained 
by the old system of D. In skiriiii.sliing, meif are so widely 
scMltercd that their movements can no longer be controlled by 
word of command. A greater degree of responsibility must 
therefore be reposed in the non-commissioned officers and in the 
men themselves. But before these can be safely intrusted with 
this degiee of responsibility and freedom of action, they must be 
legularly trained to act together in skirmishing order over a wide 
extent of country. Thi'.s training it is one of the main objects of 
the Autumn Manrcuvies to provide. For details of the new D., 
reference may be made to the recent regulations. See iPeltin«ioH 
Prize Kssav, bjr Lieut. F. Maurice (1872); Captain Brackenbury's 
Tactics of the J'hree Arms; Changes of Tactics Consequent on the 
Improvement 0/ iVeafvns and other Circumstances, by Lieist-Col. 
Middleton( 1873); and Field Fxercises and Evolutions of Infantry^ 
as Revised (1877). 

Drill'ing;, military, without lawful authority, is punishable 
under statute. 

Drim'ya. Sec Winter's Bark. 

Drill Icing U'sages. '^I’ho ceremony of drinking healths, or 
of uttering a pious, friendly, or moral sentiment befose taUiig 
wine, has doubtless had its origin in the religions observances of 
antiquity. In the Bible, we have frequent mention of a ‘ drink- 
offering' to the true God as well as to false gods, and among the 
Greeks and Romans a libation to the gods was a usual part of 
religious ceremony. Our own custom of health-drinking is pro¬ 
bably of Teutonic origin ; though we do not find the introduc¬ 
tion of Christianity to liave been followcil by the suppression 
of drinking habits among our ancestors, or even by the dimi¬ 
nution of them. ‘ The introduction of Christianity,’ says Milner 
[Archceologia), ‘among our ancestors did not at all contribute 
to the abolition of the practice of wa.s.sailing. On the contrarpr, 
it began to assume a kind of religious aspect, and the wassail- 
bowi itself, wliich in the great monasteries was placed on 
the abbot's table, at the upper end of the refectorv or eating- 
hall, to be circulated among the community at discretion, re¬ 
ceived the honourable appellation of “ Poculura Charitatis.” 
This in our universities is called the “grace-cup."' The late 
Lord Cockburn in his Memoirs gives an amusing and inter¬ 
esting account of the fashion of drinking healths and toasts, as 
it prevailed in fashionable society in Scotland in the end of last 
century, and during the first qualter of the present century. 
Abroad there it a nominal drinking usage consisting in the uni- 
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vewal expectation of servants, drivers, &c., with whom the tra¬ 
veller may come in contact, of a small gratuity, pottr bDire (Gcr. 
IrinAgelJ). In the Hi^^hlands of Scotland it used to be the 
custom to speed the parting guest with what was called a deoiA~ 
an-durris or stirrup-cup ; for which the landlord of an inn made 
no charge. See Dunlop’s £). U. of Great Britain. Memoirs of 
Ijn-d Cockburn, and Reminiscences of Changes of Social Life in 
Scotland by the Very Rev. Dean Ramsay. 

Drip'stone, a projecting moulding over the heads of door¬ 
ways, windows, arches, niches, &c., which receives its name from 
the use it subserves of throwing off rain-water. From its posi¬ 
tion it is always ornamental, and in many situations in which 
there is no exposure to rain, this weather-moulding, as it is 
sometimes called, is retained simply fiom its value a.s an orna¬ 
ment. In Early English the D. was a small arched moulding, 
deeply hollowed on the under side, the ends of the arch usually 
resting on a corbel or boss of foliage; in the Decorated style it, 
like every othci*-detail, was much eniiched, being frequently 
crocheted and surmounted by a finial, so as practically to form 
a canopy ; in the Perpendicular style it as.sumed a srpiarc form 
over the doorway. 

Driver, or Spanker, in ships, the name of a large sail 
Vjometimes set upon a g.sff on the niiz/cii-mast. 

Driving, Law Regarding. Under statute, no stage-coach 
is allowed to cany more passengers than it is constructed for. A 
space of l6 inches must be allowed to each passenger. Penalties 
aie enacted again.st intoxication or negligence on the part of any 
one employed about the coach, and against careless or furious 
driving. See Carriers. 

Drogb'eda (Irish Gael. Droichead-Atha, ‘the bridge of the 
ford ’), a seaport of Ireland, forming a county by itself, enclosed 
within the counties of Louth and Meath, province of Leinster, 
4 miles above tjie mouth of the Boyne, and 31 miles N. of Dublin 
by railway. There is a railway viaduct 95 feet high across the 
Boyne, and a lattice tail way bridge across the Royal Canal. Of 
recent structures the chief are the waterworks, which deliver an 
ample supply of good water, the towiihall, with assembly-room 
to accommodate 700 persons, the cotton-factory, and flax-mills, 
in which the bulk of the working population are employed. 
There are tanneries, breweries, a number of iron, salt, and soap 
works, and a shqibuilding yard. At the entrance to the harbour 
arc three lighlhouso,s. Grain, cattle, and provisions aie ex¬ 
ported, and tea, brandy, and timber arc imported. In 1873, 810 
vessels of 144,335 tons entered, and 816 vessels of 144,135 tons 
cleared the port. Pop. of pai lianientary borough in 1871, 15,246. 
An important synod, summoned by the Pope’s I.egate, and the 
effect of which was greatly to extend papal authority and influ¬ 
ence ill Ireland, was held here in 1152. D., as a frontier town 

of the pale, was an important inilitaiy station between the 14th 
and lyih centuries. Here Irish Parliaments were frequently 
held, and the right to coin money was exercised. The town 
was captured ond its garrison destroyed by Cromwell in 1649, 
and in 1690 it surrendered to the royal forces after the battle of 
the Boyne. Of the fortificaliuns scarce a remnant exists ; but 
there arc a number of interesting remains of old religious houses, 
as the Dominican and Franciscan friaries, and the Hospital of 
.St Mary. 

Droh'obicz (* the woody place ’),a town of Austrian Galicia, 
on the 'I'tsminica, a tributary of the Dniester, about 45 miles 
S.W. of I..einbcrg. It contains a military training school, and 
has important saltworks. Pop. (1869) 16,880 inhabitants, mostly 
Jews. 

Droit d'Aubaine (Lat. alibi nali), a usage in France, 
abolished in 1819, by which the movable estate of an alien be¬ 
came the property of the soverei^, any will made notwithstand¬ 
ing. Exemptions were made in favour of the Scotch, Savoyards, 
Swiss, and Portuguese. 

Droitfl of the Admiralty. See Admiralty Droits. 

Droit'wjch (I-at. Salinar), a parliamentary and municipal 
borough, Worcestershire, in the valley of the Sal warp, and a 
station of the Bristol and Birmingham and W. Midland Rail¬ 
way, 7 miles N.E. of the city of Worcester. It is connected 
with the Severn by a canal. f*The manufacture and export of salt, 
got from the brine-wells by evaporation, constitute the principal 
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trade of the town. The name is derived from with or wirk 
(the Scandinavian vig, ‘bay,’ as salt was obtained by the ev»i 
poration of sea-water in shallow bays), and droit, ' tax.* It 
thus signifies the salt-springs where the tax was mid. Pop. 
(1871) municipal borough, 3504; parliamentary borough, 9510. 
Some Roman remains have men found here. 

Dromatbe'rium, an extinct genus of Mar.supi.al (q. v.) mam¬ 
malia, the remains of which (consisting of the lower jaw) are 
exceedingly interesting as forming one of the earliest traces of 
mammalian existence on our globe. The D. remains occur in 
the Triassic rocks of N. America, I), was a mammal of small 
bite, and appears to have been very nearly related to the 
little Myrmecobius fascintas, or banded ant-eater of New South 
Wales. D. sylvestre is the name which has been given to the 
D. remains. 'Phe lower jaw contains ‘ ten small molars in a con¬ 
tinuous series, one canine, and three conical inctsors-^the latter 
being divided by short intervals ’ (Owen). 

Drdme, a department in the S.E. of France, bounded on the 
W. by the Rhone, which sepaiates it from tlie department of 
Ardiche, and surrounded on the N.E., E., and S. by the depart¬ 
ments of Istre, Hautes-AIpes, Basses-AIpcs, and Vauclusc. In 
the E. the country is covered witli mountains (highest peak 8068 
feet), giving rise to westward-flowing streams, the chief of 
which is the Drome (length 103 miles). In the S. there are 
ranges of vine-clad hills, and fertile plains with numerous mul¬ 
berry plantations, supporting an extensive local silk busbandry. 
Area, 2519 sq. miles; pop. (1872) 320,417. One-half of the 
area is cultivable, and vineyards and lorcsts occupy large tracts. 
The raw silk produced amounts to 585,000 lbs. annually, 
worth ten million francs. The four vineyards of Die, Douzere, 
Saillans, and Mercurol alone produce thirty-three million 
gallons of highly-esteemed wines named idns du Rhone annu¬ 
ally ; but the finest vineyard is that of L’Ermitage, which pro¬ 
duces the red wines of Meal and Griejfieax and the white wines 
of Baume, Muret, and Reaueoule. Cloth and serge are exten¬ 
sively manufactured ; there arc 130 silk factories, and numer¬ 
ous potteries, tanneries, &c. Silk, timber, cattle, wine, honey, 
wax, and olives are exported. The department is traversed from 
N. to S. along the banks of the Rhone by the Lyon and Avignon 
K.iilway. Valence is the chief town. 

Drom'edary ( Camelus dromedarius), a species of Camelidie or 
Camels (q. v.), also known under the names African and Arabian 
camel, and distinguished by its possessing a single hump only. 
This species in other respects resembles its neighbour the Bac- 
trian camel (C. Daetrianus), which has two humps, the two 
species being said to breed together, whilst their hybrid progeny 
is also said sometimes to be fertile. The D. is by far trie most 
valuable of the two species in so far as its usefulness to man is 
concerned. It is a much more elegant animal than the Bactrian 
camel, and is altogether swifter and more agile. The D. is 
much used for riding, the heifies or ' swift camels’ being highly 
bred and trained animals of this species. The average speed of 
the D. is from 8 to lO miles per hour, but their power of passing 
over long tracts depends rather upon their endurance than ectuiu 
speed. See also Camel. 

Drotnoro' (Irish Gael. Druim Mor, ‘great ridge'), a cathe¬ 
dral town in the county of Down, on the I-ogan, 17 miles S.W, 
of Belfast by railway. Pop. (1871) 2408, principally employed 
in the preparation of flax, and in linen manufactures and muslin 
embroidery. The see of D., which also gives name to a Roman 
Catholic bishopric, is said to have been founded by St Colman 
(6th c.), and was incorporated (Act 3 and 4 WilL IV. c, 37) in 
the diocese of Down and Connor. Jeremy Taylor was Bishop 
of D. 

Dron'theim, the German form of the Norwegian Trondhjem 
(q. V.), 

Drone-Hy {Esistalis lenax), a genns of Dipfera (tj. v,), or 
Flies belonging to the family Tabanidee, and noted for its close 
resemblance to the hive-bee. The larvae are known as ' rat-tailed 
maggots,’ and are found in mud. 

Drop’ny (Gr. hydrops,^ from kydBr, ‘ water ’) is an accumula¬ 
tion of water or serum into one or more of the serous cavities 
of the body, or into the meshes of the areolar tissue. It may 
arise from various causes, as inflammation, oi> efflirion Into the 
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cavity of the chest after pleurisy; or it may be due to disease of 
the Uver, heart, kidney^ or other internal organs. The treat¬ 
ment varies with the cause; diuretics, purgatives, diaphoretics, 
and tonics are all beneficial. 

Drop’wort. See Spir>ea and Water Dropwort. 

Droaera'cees, the Sundew order, a natural order of Hicoty ledo- 
nous plants, the leaves of which are often covered with glandular 
hairy-looking prolongations of the substance. There are about 
ninety species and seven genera known, most of which are inhabi¬ 
tants of bogs and marshy places. Acrid and slightly acid pro¬ 
perties are the charactenstics of the order. The exact relatives 
of the order are doubtful, but probably Hooker’s view, that it 
should be placed near the Saxi/ragacM, is correet. It is found 
in Europe, India, China, Cape of Good Hope, Madagascar, N. 
and S. America, and Australia. 

DroB'te-Hulslioff, Annette Elizabeth, Ereiin von, was 
bom at the family seat of HUlsliolT, near Munster, January t2, 
1798. Her constitution w'as delicate, and her life one of almost 
unbroken retirement. In her later years she began to embody the 
deepest and tenderest experiences of the female mind in a series 
of lyrics and poetic tales. Her expression is at times misty, 
but this is far more th.an atoned for by her originality of thought 
and truthful rendering of subjects at once poetical and elevat¬ 
ing. She is perhaps the only real poetess Germany ever pro- 
iliiccd, and certainly takes a foremost place among modem 
writeis. She died May 24, 1848. See her Cedichle (Stutt. 1844, 
2d ed. 1861), Das gnsthche yaJir tttl’sl etnem An/tung reltgibser 
Gdiichte (Stutt. 1853, 2d ed. 1857), and Ltizie Ga^i (Hanov. 
i860, 2d ed. 1870). See Schiicking’s A. von D. (2d ed. 1871). 

Drou'et, Jean Baptiste, Comte d'Erlon, an eminent 
French marshal, bom July 29, 1765, at Kheim.s, entered a 
regiment of volunteers in 1792, and distinguished himself in 
the campaigns both on the German frontier and in the Penin¬ 
sula. He was faithful to the fortunes of his master, Napoleon, 
and was commander of the first corfis d’armJe at Waterloo. In 
1832, after the Revolution of July, he received the command of 
the army of Vendee, and (1834-35) held the post of Govemor- 
gcncralof Algeria. D., wlio was made a marshal in 1843, died 
January 25, 1S44. 

■Drou'yti de Lhuys, Edouard, a French statesman, was 
bom in Paris, November 19, 1805. He carried off all the first 
prizes at the College I.ouis-Ie-Grand, was initiated into politics 
as (hargi d'affaires at the Hague, and afterwards held a similar 
post in Spain. In his political career D. distinguished himself 
mainly by his opposition to M. Guizot, whom he helped to over¬ 
throw in February 1848. When Louis Napoleon was President 
of the French Republic, D. was Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and held the same portfolio after the coup diiat. In consequence 
of the results of the Conferences of Vienna of 1855 in regard to 
the Crimean war, he resigned, to be recalled, however, in 1863. 
He resigned again in 1866, but received many imperial dignities, 
including the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour. After the 
fall of the Empire at Sedan, D. withdrew to St Heliers, Jersey. 

Ero'vers (‘ drivers,’ i.t., of cattle) arc those who buy cattle 
in one market to sell in another. They are traders subject to 
the bankrupt laws, 'llie name is also commonly applied to those 
wbo.se business is to drive cattle to or from the markets. In the 
metropolis they are classified as country, butcher, and Lmdcm D. 
They are required, under a penalty of 40s., to wear a ticket, to 
take a yearly licence, and to use no stick which has not been 
marked by the clerk of the market. 

DrowDioff, death from submersion in water, was commonly 
practised in the middle ages as a form of capital punishment, 
end as such was only abolished in .Scotland in 1685 and in 
Austria in 1776. Much attention has been recently devoted to 
the sublect of the recovery of persons after apparent death from 
D., ana the following are now established rules 0 ) Place the 
body in a horizontal position, and gently move it from a prone 
to a half-prone position, or retract the arms with slight force; 
(2) rub the limbs upwards with dry cloths; and (3) restore 
kespiration (q. v.) either by direct inflation of the htngs by the 
breath or by bellows. See Asphyxia, 

Scoyla'dBn, a growing suburb of Manchester, four miles E. 
of that city, and a station on thd Lancashire and Yorkshire Rall- 
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way. It has several good churches, a literary institute, spinning- 
milts, dyeworks, printfields, &c. Fop, (1871) 6768. 

Broy'sen, Johann Oustaf, a German historian, born at 
Treptow, in Pomraern, July 6, 1808; studied at Stettiii and 
Berlin; liecame professor in Berlin in 183C, and Professor of 
History at Kiel in 1840; was elected to (he National Assembly in 
1848; apjximted professor in Jena in 1851, and again in Berlin, 
1859. Ilis writings include Geschicktc Alexanders dcs Grossen 
(Berlin, 1833); Gesckichte dcs Hellenismus (Hamb. 1836-43) { 
Vorlesungen iiber die Gesckichte der Freiheitsknege (Kiel, 1846) { 
Leben des Fcldmarschatis Grafcn York von Wartenburg (Berlin, 
1851, 2d ed. 1854); Ueber Preussen und das System der Gross- 
mischte, Actenmassige Gesckichte der Danischen Potitih (Hamb, 

1850), Later works are his Gesckichte der Preuss.^oUtih (lO vols. 
1S55-70); Urkunden und Actenstiicke tur Gesc/mkte des Grossen 
Kurfursten (1864-65); and translations of iEschylus (3d ed. i 863 ) 
and Aristophanes (2(1 ed. 1869). 

Drugg'et, a coarse woollen fabric, either woven or felted, 
cliicfly employed as a crumbcloth for laying over carpels, or at 
an inferior kind of carpeting. 

Drug's are medicinal substances used by the physician to 
cure disease and alleviate human suffering. They are derived « 
fiom the animal, mineiat, and vegetable kingdoms, 

Dru'id, Ihe name for iiriest among the ancient Celtic nations, 
/euss {Gramm. Celt., vol. i. p. 8) derives it from drui, an old 
C^eltic term for oak-tree. 'I'he Hruid.s taught their pupils by 
means of verses, which were committed to memory, but never 
allowed to be written ; consequently we have no record by them¬ 
selves either of their doctrines or their ritual, and derive such 
scanty knowledge as we have of them from writers who were 
strangers to their language and hostile to their tenets. Cxsar 
{Pelt, Gall, vi. 13) is our piincipal authority, although many 
other authors, Greek and I..atin, write concerning them. 

The Druidical system was skilfully and elaborately organised. 
Like the Magian in Persia, it drew to itself almost the entire 
power of the state. Its priests naturally regulated everything per¬ 
taining to divine worship. They had also the complete control of 
the eclucation of tlie people, and further securcil to themselves 
the exclusive inteiprctation both of the civil and the criminal 
law. If any one, high or low, opposed their decrees, ‘they 
interdicted him from the sacrifices,* a sentence with conse¬ 
quences so ruinous that no one could withstand them. Besides 
posses.sing these extensive powers, the Druids were exempt 
from military service and taxation ; consequently admission 
to their ranks was an object of ambition to the highest in the 
land, and the rivalry for the office of supreme head, or arib-D., 
often led to bloody warfare. The Druids held the immor¬ 
tality and the transmigration of souls, taught geography and 
astronomy, discussed the nature of things, and the powers of 
the immortal gods. Tlie preparatory training of candidates 
sometimes occupied twenty years, and both Strabo and Lucan 
speak of their possessing a profound spiritual discipline. In 
Gaul they worshipped the Greek and Roman deities, princi¬ 
pally Mercuiy, but also Mars, Apollo, Jupiter, and MinSrva, to 
all of whom they offered human victims in sacrifice. Probably 
the Gauls learned the above names from their neighbours, the 
Italians; but in Britain, whence the Gauls derived their Druidi- 
C.1I knowledge, the sun, under the name of Pel, appears to have 
been the principal object of worship. In the S. as well as in the 
N. of Scotland, the beginning of .summer is still known as Beltein 
(q. V.), and tbe beginning of winter is in all the Gaelic-speaking 
districts known by a word signifying ‘the fire of peace.' At 
both these terms the fire on every hearth throughout the laml 
was extingui.shed, and txtxy householder had to go to the D. to 
obtain sacred fire directly from him. None dar^ lend it to his 
neighbour. VVe have the memory of this old tyranny still pre¬ 
served in some Highland districts, where people will on no 
account allow any fire to be taken out of their houses ak either of 
the above seasons, and we have the kindling of fires upon hni- 
tops both in the islands and on the mainland (where those who 
observe it can give no account of the practice, except that it is a 
habit derived from tlieir ancestois), evidently a remnant of the old 
fire-worship. 

The oak-grove is said to have been the favourite place of 
Druidical worship, and peculiar sacridness was attached to the 
well-known mistletoe, a parasite of the oak. Many of Ihrif 
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temples have been well called * groves of stone,’ where several 
stone pillars are ranged in concentric circles, vrith a large slab 
sometimes resting on the tops of two of these pillars. Others of 
these ‘ Druidical stones,' or ‘ circles,’ as they are popularly termed, 
are arranged with less regularity ; but at Carnac in Brittany, 
Avesbury and Stonehenge in England, Stennis in Orkney, and 
Callernish in Lewis, as well as in many other places, they pre¬ 
sent rude but very remarkable and imposing proofs of mechanical 
))Ower and skill. Some modern antiquaries maintain that these 
great pdlars are only monuments to the dead ; but there seems 
no valid reason to question the general belief that, like so many 
of oiir churches, they formed both temple and tomb, and this 
belief is confirmed by the fact that, in very many parishes in 
Scotland, the < Christian church is known by the name applied to 
the old Druidical circle, rlachan = the ‘stones.’ 

It is also said that Druidism was never known in Scot¬ 
land. The ancient language of the country proves this opinion 
to be erroneous. Many places are named as the abodes of 
l.'iruids. In the Gaelic Bible the magicians of Egypt are called 
Druids. In common discourse, a person who by persuasion 
acquires complete control of another is saiil to exercise Druidism 
over him, and the meteors known as shooting stars are called 
‘ the death of a D.,’ implying the belief that their souls ascended 
' in fiery chariots. The Druidical woiship was forbidden by the 
Emperor Claudius as early as 55 A. is. It is said that a few ye.srs 
later thousands of the priests were m-issacred in Mona, or Anglesey, 
by the Roman general Suetonius ; but they retained power until 
the Celtic nalioiis were converted to Chiislianily. 

Drum, a well-known musical instmmciit of pcicussion. The 
kettlc-D., of which every oichcstra has at least two, is the most 
important form of the instrument. It is ni.ade of copper, and by 
screws which alter the tension upon the D.-head can be tiinerl 
to any musical note within a certain limited range. The 
ordin.iry sidt-D. of military bands, and the bass or 'big’ D., 
which is ahso used in the orchestra, h.ave a sound of some sonor¬ 
ousness, but not of definite pitch, and arc u^c^ul chiefly in mark¬ 
ing rhythm. 

Drum was the name of a .somewhat uproarious evening 
assembly of the fashionable about the mi<1dle of tlic l8th c., 
chiefly convened for the puipose of card-pl.aying, and so called, 
aeconlliig to Smollett, ‘from the noise and emptiness of the en¬ 
tertainment.’ A large paityof the kind was siyled a ‘drum- 
major. ' 

Dium, in niachincry, a short hollow cylinder of iron or 
w'ood, revolving on a shaft or axis, useful for driving all kinds of 
mill-gcaring and iii.achiiiery by means of an endle.ss belt or 
band. The beating apparatus in the threshing-machine is 
teiiiied the D. 

Drum of tlie Ear. Properly speaking this is the middle ear, 
or tympanum, although, in oidiiiary language, the term is fre¬ 
quently used to denote the membrane between the external ear 
and the middle ear —membrana tyrnfani. See Ear. 

Drum-Fish, a general name given to those fishes which, 
like the Maigres (q. v.), m.ike a kind of grmiling noise, 1ml 
applied more specially to the Pogonias chromis or bearded D.-E. 
of the N. American coasts, whicli produces a noise closely resem¬ 
bling the beating of a drum. In this Teleosteaii fish, which is 
included in the family Scianidtr, the chin is provided with many 
small barbules or filaments. The first dorsal fin is provided with 
ten spines, whilst the anal fin is tvvo-spined. 

Drum-Major, an army officer, equal in rank to a sergeant 
of the line, who superintends all ‘time bugling,’ as the calls for 
the men to dress, for falling in, reveille, tattoo, &c., trains the 
drummers and fifers, and is supposed to regulate the pace on 
the line of march In the days of ‘ flogging ’ it was the duty of 
the D.-M. to train the drummers to wield the ‘ cat.’ 

Drumm'er, a person in every regiment, not to be con¬ 
founded with any of the drummers in the regimental band of 
music. He conveys instructions by various beats of the drum, 
drums out any soblier discharged in disgrace, and used to inflict 
the iash when the soldier was flogged. See Beat of Drum. 

Drummer (Blalla gigantea), a large species of Cockroach 
(q. V. ) common in the Wait Indies, and named from the noise it 
makes during the night, chiefly by knocking its head against 
wood. 


Drumm'ond, Oaptain Thomas Henr^, a dutingouhed. 
civil engineer and inventor, was boro at Edinburgh, 1797, ob» 
tained a cadetship at Woolwich, and was engaged by Colonel 
Colby in the British trigonometrical survey of 1820. While 
engaged in this survey he produced the famous light known by 
his name (sec Drummond Light), and also invented a Helio- 
stat (q. V.), an instrument for the vivid and distant reflection of 
the sun’s rays. He was appointed head of a commission to 
determine the boundaries of boroughs, according to the provi¬ 
sions of the Reform Bill of 1831. In 1835 he was raised to the 
post of Under-Secretary for Ireland, and before long gained the 
confidence of all classes by his unflagging energy and intelli¬ 
gence. As head of a commission he made a valuable report on 
a raijway system for Ireland in 1836. • He died, keenly regretted 
by his own friends and by the friends of Ireland, April ij, 1840, 
See M’Lennan’s Memoir of Thomas H, D. (Edinb. 1867). 

Drummond, William, the chief Scottish poet of the 17th 
c , was born of an old and honourable family, at Hawtliornden, 
December 13, 1585. D. was educated at the High School and 
University of Edinburgh, graduating in lf>05, after which he 
left for the Cruilinent to study civil law. From t6o6 to 1608 he 
resided in Enince, and in 1609 returned to Scotland. Next year 
his father died, when D. found himself master of the family 
estate and of ample me.ans, and abandoned legal studies for the 
life of a student in his retreat at I lawtliorndeii. His first pub- 
lislied woik, an elegy on the death of I’nnee Henry, entitled 
Ttarcs on the Death of AMiades, appeared m 1613, In 1616 
he published Poems, Amorous, Puuerall, Divme, Pastorail, in 
Sonnets, Songs, Sextains, A/adriga/s, the prevailing tone of which 
is s.ad, for his helrothcd bad died in the previous year. His next 
work. Forth Feasting, a Panegyric to the Aging’s Most Excellent 
A/ajesty, celebrated King James’s visit to Scotland in 1617. In 
1618 Ben Joiisoii .s|x;nt two or three weeks at Hawthomden, an 
event recorded in D. ’s Notes of Pen fonson's Conversations at 
J/avthomden, discovered liy Mr Laing in the Advocates’ Libraiy, 
Ediiibiirgh, III 1C23 appeared liis la.st poetic work, iheplosvers 
of Sion, religious poems, to which was appended the Cypresst 
Crotie, a brief j)ro.5e essay on death. Two years later, D. re¬ 
visited Fiance, and probably the IjOW Countries, Germany, and 
Italy. He returned in 1630, and in 1632 married Elizabeth 
Logan, a member of the Restalrig family. In 1633 D. began 
bis Iliitory of Scotland under the Five fameses, andi .during his 
closing years was a vigorous political pamphleteer. He was an 
aideiit royalist; and the execution of Charles I. so affected him, 
that it is said to have hastened his death, December 4, 1649. 

D.’s verse is pensive and thoughtful, and, in general, coloured 
by a sensuousness derived from Spenser. The vulgar Poleme- 
Middmia (Oxford, 1691) would be a violent contrast to his usual 
style were its authenticity less problematical. D.'s sonnets, 
which gave him the title of ‘The Scottish Petrarch,’ show him 
perhaps to grcnte.st advantage, being more natural than his 
longer pieces. His works contain a decideii pastoral element, 
and his Italian studies imparted to his poetry a peculiar melody. 
D. stands almost alone in Scottish poetry between Gavin Douglits 
and Allan Ramsay. 

D.’s collected works were edited by Bishop Sage and Thomas 
Ruddiman (Edinb. ; by Lord Dundrennan and Mr Irvine 
for (he Maitland Club in 1832 ; and by Cunningham (1833) and 
Tumliull (1857). .See Masson's D. of Hawthomden (Macmillan, 

1873)- 

Drummond Island, in the N.W, extremity of Lake Huron, 
is 20 miles long and 10 broad, and belongs to Michigan. 'There 
is a settlement here which carries on some trade. 

Drummond Light, or Limelight, is produced by the 
play of an oxyhydrogen flame upon a cylinderor ball of lime, which, 
becoming vividly incandescent, evolves an intensely brilliant and 
pure white light. I'he oxygen and hydrogen wes are storM 
separately, and are only allowed to mingle near the nozzle of the 
blowpipe, because of the highly explosive character of the mix¬ 
ture. Although lime is very refractory under the blowpipe, the 
prolonged action of the flame upon one point causes it to crumble 
away, thereby destroying the steadiness of the light, bat this dis¬ 
advantage is in a manner met by turning tbe cylinder of lime 
on its axis by clockwork. Experiments were made with the lime¬ 
light as early as 1820, but lieutenant Drummond, R.E,, in 
1826, was the first to apply it practically, 'V^iie conducting a 
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trlgonomeUiual survey of Ireland and Scotland he used the light, 
placing it in the focus of a parabolic reflector, for signalling t>e* 
tween distant and lofty eminences. On one occasion he made a 
successful observation by means of it between stations—Ben 
Lomond in Stirling and Knock Layd in Antrim—95 miles apart. 
In 1861, the South Foreland liglitkotise was fitted with the lime* 
light apparatus. As the light re.sults from incandescence of the 
lime, there is no combustion of atniuspheric air and no forma¬ 
tion of ^rbonic acid gas, but in rcgaid to the extension of the 
limelight to ordinary illumination, these sanUaiy advanh-iges arc 
neutralised by the inconvenience in preparing the gases and the 
absence of continuity of tlic liglit. It is cliicfly cin|iloyed to 
enhance-scenic effects and for magic-lantcin cxliihiiiuns. 

Drmdc'ennees. See I.NioxirATioN. 

I>railkennea8. IVtsoiis completely drunk, being incapable 
of legal consent (see Consknt and Contract), cannot enter 
into a contract or obligation ; but a minor degree of intoxication 
may be insufficient to reduce a contr.act, unless fraud is proved 
against the other paity to it. IJ. iloes not excuse crime, though 
in minor cases it may be held to palliate it. To be diunk pii- 
vately is not an offence against law ; but to be drunk in public 
is an uffciicc punishable by fine. 

Drurajapatam', or Durguranzepatam', a seaport of 
British India, province of M.adins, district of Melloie, 64 miles 
S. of Nellore, and 60 N. of Madias. It lies on an inlet of Black¬ 
wood Haibour, the salest linven on the Coromandel coast, and 
near the entrance to J’ubcat I.ake, which has been artificially ex¬ 
tended to Madras city. Pop. 8000. 

Dru'ry, Dru, a naturalist, born in London, Fcbriiaiy 4, ly^S, 
was a goldsmith in the Stiand for several years, but eventually 
abandoned himself to the study of natursd history, llis chief 
woik was his Jllustratwns of Jixohc Kiitomology (2 vols. Lond. 
187J-82), with its excellent diawiiigs. D. died January 15, 
1804. 

Dru'ees, a people inhaliiling the less fertile parts of the 
muuntams of Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon. They have aiiscu 
from a mingling of Kurds, Arabs, and the Mardi, a lube from 
the Caspian, and have deiived llieir name Irom Drnsi, prolxably 
a tailor—modern /razee —who lived in the Ilth c., and preached 
the divinity of Hakim, a Calif still adored as a god by the D., 
and expected to come as a iuessi.ah through Central Asia from 
China. They also worship a golden calf, but the rites of their 
religion, which seems a mixture of Christian, Sadducee, and 
Mohammedan doctrine.s, are concealed. They at present number 
about 80,000, and are divide<l into two classes, the Cjkals 
and the fakats. The Okals, or the learned section, are initi¬ 
ated in the mysteries of the Druse creed, profess ligid morality, 
and form a senate for administeimg affairs. The Jakals, or un¬ 
learned, can rise to the class of Okals tlirough a long and severe 
novitiate. Many of the Okals retire to places of worship on 
lof^ summits, called Holowas, .several of which are dedicated 
to fob and other prophets. The D. arc famed for their fine breed 
of horses, and for their skill in the use of the djereed or javelin. 
A curious belief that they are mystically connected with the 
Scotch, and possess the same faith, has spread among them. 
Tlie D. attained their greatest prosperity in the first half of the 
17th c., under the Emir Fakardin, but since his death in 1631 
have been nominally subject to the Turks. With the Maronites 
(q. V.), or Christian trilasof the Lower Lebanon, they have had 
long and bitter feuds, and in i860 horrible massacres weie per¬ 
petrated by both parties. The I>. are a brave and intelligent 
race, and ao not practise polygamy. They cultivate vines and 
com on the terraces which they liave raised on the sides of the 
mountains. Their chief manufactures are shawls, mantles, &c., 
of silk; and for local wants, wine, arrack, yarn, and soap. Their 
chief town is Dair-el-Kamar (q. v.). 

Dru'otM, a distinguished Roman family, of which the follow¬ 
ing were the most remarkable members;—i. M. Livius, who 
becatne Consul B.C. 1 12, and who throughout his official career 
was the successful representative of the senatorial party, and 
opponent of C. Gracchus.—2. M. Liwiufl, son of the former, was 
early a strong partisan of the senate, but subseritiently displayed 
great skill in maniwlating the,mob, whom lie bought over by 
Ooneilitttory laws and lavish gifts. The social irritation thus 


caused was inflamed by the favour shown to the Latins and othei 
foreigners, and the career of D. closed in an intricate network 
of conspiracy and intrigue. Arrogant in disposition, he died un¬ 
regretted by all, B.c. 91.—3. Ifero ClaudiuB, commonly called 
D. Senior, stepson of Augustus, brother of Tiberius, and father 
of Germaiiicus. was born ».C._ 38. He acquired the highe.st 
distinction botli in admiiiistiaiiun and in war. He defeated 
the Khaitians (h.c, 15), subdued tumults among the Gauls 
(b.c. 12), and in pursuit of their allies advanced to the German 
Ocean. 'I'heieaficr, during a series of brilliant campaigns, he 
subjugated in succession the leading tribes of the Germans, and, 
at the expense ot fearful bloudslicil, csiablisbcd over them the 
supremacy of Rome. He received after death .the agnomen 
Cetmankus. He died B.C. 8. 

Dry'ads (from Gr. dim, ‘an oak ’), inferior%ivinities in the 
Greek mythology, who came into exi.-.ti.ncc with paiticular trees 
and died with them. See Nymi’IIs. 

• 

Sry'den, John, an English poet, was born at Aldwincle, 
Norlhamptonsliiie, August 9, 1O31. lie belonged toa good family 
of staunch I’uiitan principles, was educated under Busby at 
Westminster, and took the degiec of 1 }..\. at Cumbiidgein 1653. 

1 lasing inherited property woilh a year on his father’s death 
in 1654, he studied at Cambridge until 1657, when he entered oa * 
a literary caicer in London. In 1658 tie produced Heroic Stanzas 
on the Death oj Oliver Cronnvcll, and at the Restoration, chang¬ 
ing, as Johnson says, with the' nation, offered a tribute to Charles 
11 . ill his As/nra A’cdux. In 1663 he marrieil Lady Elizabeth 
Howard-a union which proved unhappy. The Wild Gallant, 
his first play, and the ftival Ladies, a tiagi-comedy, were acted 
in 1663, and his ihymed tragedy, the Indian Queen, was very 
successful in the following year. The Great Flague of 1665 
closing the theatres, D. for a while gave up play-writing to cele¬ 
brate the Dutch war and Great Fire of l6tiC in his Annus Mha- 
btlts. Between 1668 and 1O70 he produced several plays, which 
won great popularity, and about this lime he engaged to write 
three plays a year for the King’s Theatre, in return for an annual 
share in the profits equal to A 300 or .1^^400. In 1668 he advo¬ 
cated rhyming tragedies in his Lissay on Dramatic Poetry, and 
was chosen laureate in 1670; but in 1671 the town was set a-laugh- 
ing by the Kcheatsal, a farce written by Buckingham and Butler, 
ridiculing D.'s tiagedics, and caricaturing him under the name of 
Kayes. D. continued to compose plays with less success than for- 
mcily up to 1681, when he produced Al/solom and Achitopful, a 
satire—the best which had as yet been written in Englisn—de¬ 
nouncing Shaftesbury’s and Monmouth's schemes to oust the 
Duke of Yolk from the succession. He attacked Shaft^bury 
again in the Medal; crushed Shadwell, a Whig poetaAer, in 
MacFleeknoe; and defended the Church of England 'n Peligio 
Z<«W(i 683). After the death of Charles II., lamented in D.’s 
Threnodia Aiigusta/is, he abandoned the Anglican for the Romish 
faith, a change of which the sincerity is denied by Macaulay, 
blit maintained by Bell, D.’s recent editor. He defended his 
new religion in the Lli/id and the L’anthir (ib&'j), an elaborate 
allegoiy, in which the different Cliurches ap))ear as beasts. The 
Revolution removed him from the laureateship, nin’ entled Ifis 
controversial career. In his ol<l age lie had to wiite for a liveli¬ 
hood. He translated Juvenal, I’eisius, and Viigil (1696); wrote 
tlie Ode on St Cecilia’s Day, a masteipiece of ch.mging rhythmi¬ 
cal effects; and in 1700 published his Fables, adaptations from 
Boccaccio and Chaucer, the most graceful anti fandlul of all his 
writings. During his closing ye.ns lie w.as regarded as a literary 
dictator, holding his court at Wills' Coffeehouse among the 
young wits and noblemen. He died on the 1st May 1700, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

D. does not belong to the highest class of poets, for he is 
wanting in iin.igiiiatioti, p.'isstoii, and tenderness, His,cardiiial 
merits are clearness, keenness, and vigour. As a playwright, 
.seeking to combine the incompatible characteristics of the Eliza¬ 
bethan and the Fiench drama, he produced hybrid*tragcdies 
and indecent comedies ; stiained after sublimity, and floundered 
into rant; offered obscenity instead of humour, and stilted rhe¬ 
toric instead of eloquence. As a satirist he is unequalled among 
Englishmen, No other is so comprehensive, fervid, and penetra¬ 
tive ; none unites such majesty of verse with such trenchancy 
of epithet; none shows such ina.steriof metrical logic. But he 
was not a satirist of the noblest ty^. He did not attack the 
wickedness of his age. HU translations are somewhat unfaitiiful; 
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hit bluff homeliness occasionally outrages the Virgilian art, and 
his tales from Boccaccio and Cliaucer want the subtle charm of 
the original. Ilis prose is at once dignified, incisive, and idioma¬ 
tic. lie was a great literary reformer as well as a great satirist; 
he purged EngUsb verse of conceits, and instead of a crabbed 
and flimsy, left a flexible, natural, and robust poetry. The best 
editions of D. are Belt’s, in three vols,, with an admirable bio¬ 
graphy; and the Ghbe, edited by W. Christie, which has the 
best text. Critical estimates of D, may be found in Masson’s 
and Lowell’s Essays, and in Taine’s EngUsh Literature. See 
also Ward’s History of English Dramatic Literature (1875). 

Drjr'ing Ueushinea. A variety of contrivances aie in 
operation, chiefly in bleaching, calico-printing, and dyeworks, for 
eflecting the rapid drying of textile substances in the various pro¬ 
cesses connected with these arts. The apparatus chiefly iclicd 
on in bleaching and calico-printing is a scries of tinned-iron or 
copper cylinders, mounted in a frame and heated by steam, 
around which the material passes, and is carried forward by their 
revolution. A number of substances, however, such as thread 
and yam in the hank, c.-innot be treated by such an arrange¬ 
ment, and for these a machine, called the hydro-extractor, is em¬ 
ployed. It consists essentially of a cylindrical metallic drum, 
(, mounted on a pivot, so arranged that it can be turned with great 
velocity, and the drying is effected by the centiifugal force thus 
communicated to the matciial placed within the drum and the 
particles of water it contains. Drying is also effected in ‘ stoves ’ 
or apaitincnls heated to a high temperature either by steam- 
pipes or flues. 

Drying Oils. See On.s. 

Dry'ophis, a genus of O^hiJta, or Snakes, forming the type of 
a special family of Coluhrinc (q. v.) scrpeiits, and represented 
by such forms as the D. acuminata or golden tiec-snake of 
Mexico. In tliese snake.s, wliich are also represented in the 
Old World, the body is long and slender, and the head narrow; 
whilst the upper jaw is longer than the lower jaw, and the snout 
pointed. 

Dry-Plate Processes, phoiographic pioccsses by which 
dry sensitive plates are piepared and preserved fur subsequent 
use, thus obviating the inconvenience of a held-operator carry¬ 
ing his various chcmieals and a tent or dark room in whicii to 
woik. In the wet collodion process the plate must be mani¬ 
pulated while the film is moist, because wlien dry it becomes 
insensitive and impervious to the developing liquid ; but in prac¬ 
tising the dry process the sensitive plate may be prepared at 
home, exposed in the camera some days or weeks afterwanls, 
and developed at home. Dry plates are not quite so sensitive as 
wet plates, and consequently require longer exposure. Various 
dry processes are practised, and fur practical details of two of 
the principal—the collodio-albumcn process, and the diy collo¬ 
dion process of Dr K. II. Morris—Haidwick’s Photographic 
Chemistry may be consulted. See also Thomson’s History and 
Handbook of Photography, translated from the French of G. 
Tissandier (Loud. 1876). 

Dry-Point, a finely-pointed needle used to cut fine lines in 
engraving, and so called because in using it the tool alone is em¬ 
ployed—no acid being used. The lines so produced are as dur¬ 
able as they are delicate, 

Dry-Rot, a disease of wood caused by the attacks of various 
species of fungi, the root-like mycelium of which spreads 
through the substance, destroying all liefore it. The best remedy 
consists in careful selection of wood, * perfect ventilation, and 
patient seasoning, added to the employment of such kinds of wood 
for particular purposes as may be most suitable to the 
situation they are intended to occupy.’ Saturating the timber 
with creosote, which coagulates the albumen, and makes 
it enter into combinations unfit for vegetation, is one of the 
favourite,, modem remedies. D.-R. may, however, also be 
caused by a slow chemical combustion, quite independent of 
fungi. Well-seasoned timber will last long without being at¬ 
tacked by D,-R. In England there is found wood in many 
buildings a thousand years old ; and wood in a perfect state of 
preservation was taken from behind the frieie of the Parthenon, 
where it had been placed oexxs years ago. Charred blocks of 
wood have been found duiVng Layard’s excavations in Nineveh. 
See also Kyanising. 
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Dry Stov^ iH gardeninfi, is a house in which a high tempera- . 
ture, combined with dry air, is maintained, for the purpose of 
growing cacti and other fleshy plants which belong to hot, arid 
dimates. ’ 

Du'aJ. 'The term applied in grammar to a form which exists 
in some languages in nouns, pronouns, and verbs, when only 
two persons or things are spoken of. For example, in Greek, 
nnthropos is ‘a man,’ anthrSM, ‘ two men,’ anthrbpoi, ‘men.' San¬ 
skrit, Arabic, Ancient Greek, and Hebrew all have a D. number, 
the latter in nouns only. Gothic and Old English also have it to 
some extent, the former in verbs, the latter in the pronouns of 
the 1st and 2d person— wit, ‘we two,’ git, 'ye two,’ The words duo 
and ambo scarcely warrant us in assuming that such a form ever 
existed in Latin. Tlie fact that it is only in ancient languages 
that we find a 1). form goes to prove that it is not a refinement 
of speech—not an abridged form of the plural which usage aftei - 
wards limited to the number two, as Buttmann and others have 
held, but that it is one of the earliest births of language; that it 
indicates a lack of the power of abstraction, and that it gradually 
disappears on the development of that power. 

Du'alisni, in religion, is the deification of two principles, ab¬ 
solute good and the greatest evil. As an absolute good and an 
absolute evil cantiol coexist, it lias often been supposed that the 
evil principle was originally good, but lost his fit st estate. But 
as mutation would imjily inferiority and dependence, it has 
again been supposed that good and evil are only manifes¬ 
tations of one absolute being, and th.it evil, being only negative, 
will ultimately disappear. D. was a religious faith in Persia 
long before Zoioastcr. Plutarch and Marcion weie both Dualists. 
The Manichteisni that disturbed early Christianity was a form 
of D. In philosoiihy, the term is applied to the view that there 
are in the known univei'sc at least two orders of’phenomena 
mutually independent, the laws of the one not admitting ol 
explanation by tliose of the other. In metaphysics D. means the 
coexistence of substances of which the essences exclude each 
other. The inetaiihysical allcrtialive is the existence of a solitary 
substance, of which everything else is a mode, or modification of 
an attribute; the scientific alternative is one aggregate of pheno¬ 
mena with a twofold aspect. 

Dubarr’y. See Barry, Comtesse de. 

Dubit'za, or Dubicza (.Slav. ‘ the jilace of oak-trees ’), a 
fioiilier fortress of 'I'uikey, Bosnia, on the right bank of the 
Unna, six miles above its confluence with the Save. It was fie- 
qnently besieged by the Austrians, was stormed by them in 1685 
and 1687, and again, after a heroic defence by the ’Turks, in 1788. 
Pop. about 6ocx3. On the opposite side of tlie Unna is the strong 
fortress of Austrian D. with 30CX3 inhabitants. 

Dublin (Irish Gael. Dubh-linn, ‘ black pool,’ of which the 
Ehlana of Ptolemy is probably a corruption^, capital of Ireland, 
and one of the finest cities in the empire, is situated on the mouth 
of the Liffey, at the head of Dublin Bay, It is divided into 
two nearly eoual parts by the Liffey, which runs from W. to 
E., and affords, with the great thoroughfare running from N. to 
S., from Rutland Square by Sackville Street, Carlisle Brid^, 
Westmoreland Street, and Grafton Street to St Stephen’s Green, a 
key to the topography of the city. The north-casti^is the most 
aristocratic quarter, while the business portions at# the centre 
and N. W., where are chiefly the residences of the middle classes. 
D. is surrounded by the Circular Road, nearly 9 miles long, 
forming a favourite drive and promenade. Offshoots of the 
Wicklow Mountains occur to the southward of D., and the fine 
mountain scenery constitutes a picturesque background to many 
of the street views on the S. side. I'he river is spanned by 
nine bridges, the last or most easterly of which Is Carlisle 
Bridge, wliich connects the two ^reat thoroughfares Sackville 
and Westmoreland Streets, and is the point from which the 
finest views of the public buildings and the river are obtained. Of 
these latter, the chief are (on the S. side of the river) the Bank 
of Ireland, formerly the Irish Parliament House, of which the 
old House of Lords remains substantially unaltered, whUe the 
House of Commons has been converted into a cash office: it is 
a large classical edifice, with porticoes and colonnades, standing 
on the N. side of College Green; Trinity College (see DUBUN 
University), on the E. side of College Green, consisting of 
several quadrangles occupying an area of about 40 acres: the 
chief facade is a handsome elevation in Portland stone; in the 
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Corinthian style of architecture; the Library of the college, and 
tha New Museum; the Castle, consisting of a series of buildings 
surrounding two courts, stands on high ground at the W. end 
of Daine Street, but is neither remarkable for its archil-ctiiral 
merits nor imposing in its proportions; the Cathedral of St 
Patrick, with the memorial stones of Swift (once Dean here) and 
of ‘Stella;’ the General Post- 0 (fice; Customhouse; the Ex¬ 
change ; the Four Courts, on the N, side of the river, between 
Whitworth and Richmond Rridges, an imposing classical build¬ 
ing, consisting of a centre, flanked by a square on each side, 
and occupied by the Superior Courts and Courts of Chancery, 
Queen’s Uench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer; the Roman 
Catliolic University; Nelson’s Monument ((34feet), from which a 
fine view of the city and envii ons is obtained ; the Royal Irish Aca¬ 
demy, containing a valuable collection of national anti(|uilic$ ; 
the National Gallery of Ireland, with collections of works in 
sculpture and painting; the Cathedral of Christ Church, to the 
W. of the castle, opened after a very fine ‘restoration,’ in May 
1878; and the F.xiubition Palace, in which the International 
hixliibitioii of 1865 was held, and in which oratorios and concerts 
on a large scale arc now occasionally given. 'Ihc societies, 
hospitals, educational institutions, and theatres are nunicious. 
Of the paiks and squares, the chief are the Piioeiiix, in the ex¬ 
treme \V. of the city, and on the N. side of the river, a niaguifi- 
cenl enclosure of 1752 aeres, in which military displays frequently 
take place, and containing the Wellington testimonial, an obelisk 
205 feet, and erected in memory of the great lJuke’s achieve¬ 
ments, at the cost of ;^20,ooo ; St Stephen’s Green (20 acres); 
Merrion Square (13 acres); College P.ark ; Rutland Square, &c. 
The Rotunda, between .Sackville Street and Rutland Square, is 
a noble suite of public rooms for concerts and festive and other 
meetings. D. is the scat of an Anglican and Roman Catholic 
archbishu|>. Tlic S.W. district of the town, named the Libeities, 
was at one time occupied by an industrious and prosperous com¬ 
munity of silk-weavers, the descend.anls of a Huguenot colony 
that settled here in the reign of William III. The silk industry 
has died out in the locality, and the Liberties now comprise the 
most squalid, unattractive, and turbulent quarter of the city. No 
national manufacture except that of Irish poplin centres in D., 
and the industrial est.-iblishmciits, cotton and linen fabrics, 
breweries, distilleries, &c., are engaged mainly in tlic supply of 
local wants. Water communication with the W. and .S. of Ire¬ 
land is maintained by the Royal and Grand Canals; fiom five 
railway stations lines of railway radiate to diflerent parts of the j 
countiy, but the most valuable means of access is the port 
of D., from which large steamers ply regularly to Holyhead, 
Liverpo’ol, and Glasgow. The haibour, which freely admits 
vessels of 900 tons, has been greatly improved by the construction 
of two breakwaters. In 1873, 8104 vessels of 1,692,990 tons 
entered and cleared the port. The total value of the imports 
in 1874, consisting cliiefly of wlieat and other cereals, wine, 
spirits, sugar, petroleum, timber, and jute, was 1^3,316,073 ; the 
total value of the exports (1874), consisting chiefly of chemical 
products and preparations, spirits, glass goods, and beer, was 
^ 50 >t 7 ®- Theamimnt ol cuatorns revenue lor 1874 was;f868,4SS. 
Pop. (1871) 246,326, of whom 195,180 were Roman Catliolits; 
pop. (1875) of parliamentary borougli, 314,666. The city and tlie 
University return two members to Parliament respectively. U. 
is first mentioned by Ptolemy. It originally occupied the ridge 
that now forms its centre, and was occasionally called in Irish 
Drum-Col-Coiile, ‘hill of haielwood.' Its early history 
is veiled in obscurity. The Danes held it from 836 till the end 
of the 12th c. It capitulated to the English in 1169, and was 
subsequently visited by Henry II., who granted its first charter. 
The English strengthened the fortifications, and erected a castle 
(1220). 'Various charters and privileges were received from 
Henry III., Edward I., and Henry IV. The city, which liad 
been in great pait destroyed by fire, was rebuilt and extended 
from 1316, Many great improvements have been made since the 
i8lh c. The abortive attempt at insurrection planned by Robert 
Emmett took place in D. in 1803, See Gilbert’s History of D. 
(Dublin, 1862). 

Dubliiit a maritime county of Leinster, Ireland, having the 
Irish Sea on the E., and inland the counties of Meath, Kildare, 
and Wicklow. Length, 32 miles ; average breadth, 12 miles; 
area, 226,895 statute acres, of which icx>,236 are under tillage, 
91,503 in pasture, 4716 under wood, while 30,440 are waste 


lands—bog, hill, &c. There are 50,754 inhabited dwelling- 
houses, and 23,020 out-ofiices and farm-steading Pop. (1871) 
405,262. The coast is 50 miles in length ; its ^ief features are 
Dublin Bay (6 miles-wide and 7 deep) and the Hill and Head 
(500 feet high) of llowth. Off the shore are the Skemes, Ire¬ 
land’s Eye, and Dalkey Island. The surface is flat, with the 
Wicklow 11 ills occupying the S. border. The climate is temper¬ 
ate ; the prevailing winds are from the W.; and the soil, for the 
most part shallow and gravelly, is productive in the districts 
around the capital and lying along the iKirders of Meath. The 
chief crops are cereals and potatoes. The cattle in 1875 num¬ 
bered S 3 ’ 7 ^ 4 - The principal river is the Lifley. D., the 
capita], and Kingstown are the chief towns, and n't! the manufac¬ 
tures of the comity (sewed muslins, cottons, iSic.^are caiiiedon in 
and around the lonner. The county contained in 1871 26O 
primary and 89 superior schools, including three colleges. 

Dublin TTniversity, or Trinity Coiiege, Dublin, 
founded by Queen Eliraheth, was incoipoiateil oy charter or 
letters patent on the 3d Marcli 1591, under the title of ‘ Tlie 
College of the Holy and Undivided Trinity near Dublin.’ 

History .—In 1591 the city of Dublin presented to it, by 
free grant, Die ‘.site, anibite, and picciiicts of the former monas* 
teiy of All Saints or All Hallowcs.’ The building wa.s begun on 
the 13th March 1591, and was open to receive students on the 
9th January 1593. In 1595 the Queen granted to the College 
lands to the value of £\<xt per .iiinum, and in t6lo James also 
gianted to it lands in Armagh, Eermatiagh, and Donegal. Since 
the foundation of the College, charters and Acts of Parliament 
have bcc.n passed, extending the privileges of the University, 
and making such alterations as weie from lime to time deemed 
necessary. In 1613 James 1 . granted to its Provost, Fellows, and 
Scholars the right of electing two burgesses to represent the 
University in Parliament. By the Act of Union (1800) the 
number of representatives was reduced to one, but the rigrit to 
elect two members was restored to D. U. in terms of the Irish 
Reform Bill (2 and 3 Will. IV. c. 88). In 1637, by charter of 
Charles I., fellowships were made tenable for life; the power 
of making statutes was taken front the Provost and Fellows, 
and reserved to the crown, and the crown assumed the privilege 
of appointing the Provost. The statutes of Charles I. underwent 
considerable modification between 1637 and the middle of the 
present century, '['hey were revised 111 J855 on the recom¬ 
mendation of a royal commission, but the constitution of D. U. 
was not thereby materially affected. By enactment the provost- 
ship, fellowships, and foundation scholarships could only Ire held 
by members of the Church of Irclapd, but the Act 30 t'ict. c. 
21, removes alLrcligious disabilities. An unsuccessful attempt 
to affiliate D. IX with the Catholic University, Magee College 
(Belfast),-i and the Queen’s Colleges of Cork and Belfast, led 
to the defeat of the Gladstone Government, nth March 1873. 
In 1874 enacted that a University Counrtl should be 

elected to co-operate in the regulation of the studies, lectures, 
and examinations, and in the appointments and regulation of the 
tenure of office and the duties of professors. No new pfofessftr- 
ship can be ci'cated by the Provost and Senior Fellows without 
the consent of the Council. 

Constitution and Government .—By the cliarti.r of foundation 
Queen EIi/.abeth appointed one Provost and three P'ellows and 
three Scholars (in name of more) to conduct the business of the 
corporation, confer degrees, elect officials, &c. The original 
constitution is still maintained, and the Provost and Senior Fel¬ 
lows form a board of man.'igeuicnt, whose acts must receive the 
sanction of the Senate. 

Church Patronage .—The right of presentation to a number of 
livings was vested in the Provost and Senior Fellows in t6lO, 
but all rights of church patronage were swept away by the Irish 
Church Act, 32 and 33 Viet. c. 42. 

The Senate consists of the Cliancellor and such Doctors or 
Masters as have their names on the college books. 

The Caput of the Senate consists of tlie Chancellor or his 
official representatives, the Provost or Vice-Provost, and the 
Senior Ma.ster non-regent. 

Order of Rank in the College .—The Provost, who is appointed 
by tlie crown. The Fellows, abso!'»d from the obligation to 
enter into priest’s orders by letters patent of 1874, and who be¬ 
come Seniors in the order of seniority, are chosen by examina¬ 
tion. They, with the^professors, form the examining staff. The 
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i unior P'ellows, with the professors, form the lecturing 
lie teaching in the obligatory courses in Arts Is chieily performed 
by the Junior Fellows, most of whom are tutors, Nohlerntn, 
sons of ttohi-men, and Baronets, who enjoy special privileges. 
Doctors in the three Faculties, Bachelors in Divinity, and A/.isters 
of rtrts, Sur-j^ery, and BHi^neering are entitled to vote at the 
election of pailiamentary rci>rescntativcs, so long ns their names 
arc on the college books. J'ctlow Commoners have the privilege 
of dining iit the Fellows’ table. Scholars on. the foundation, who 
number seventy, have free commons, pay only half the usual fees 
for rooms and tuition, arc exempt from college charges or ilecrc- 
ments, and receive from the college an annual salary, Bensioners, 
who form the great majoiity of the students. Siziirs, or poor 
students, have free commons, ami arc exempted from fees, are 
admitted by annual examination, and hold their sizarships for 
four years. The number of Sirars is restricted to thirty. 

/•intrance is by examination in classics, composition, Lc. Each 
student on entrance idaccs himself under the tuition and guar¬ 
dianship of a Tutor- Fellow. 

Terms, Courre, &•!.—There were formerly four terms ; theie 
are now (since 1833) only three—vi/., Michaelmas, or Oc¬ 
tober Term, beginning loth October, emling 20th December ; 
’'Hilary, or January Teim, beginning loth January, ending on 
the Feast of the Annunciation; and 'I rinity, or Midsummer Term, 
beginning I5lh Ajiril, ending 30th June. Students in the fust 
and second years of their underg'uduate course are named Junior 
and .Senior i’'reshinen j in the third and fourth years. Junior aiul 
Senior Sophisters ; in the lillli year, Candidate liachelors; and 
after giaduating It A., Junior, 'Middle, and Senior Bailielois. 
Terms are kept either hy lesidence and atteud.ance on lectures, oi 
by passing the term csaminations. 

Brojtsscrs .—There are nearly forty professors in Divinity, 1 ,aw, 
Arts, and Science, and also assistant luoressots and leeturcis. 
Of the professoiships founded witliin recent years, the inoic im¬ 
portant are the Professorship of Irish (founded 18(0), of Iscclcsi- 
astical Tli,story (1S50), Regius Professoiship of .Surgeiy (1852), 
Civil Engineering (1S52), Araliic, 1 IinJustani, ami Pcisian 
(1856), I-alin (1S70), and t'oinjiar.alive Anatomy (1S72). 

Degrees arc publicly conferied by the Chancellor or Vice- 
Chancellor ill the senate or coiigieg.ition of tlie University. No 
oath or dccl.siation need be made by any candidate to obtain a 
degree. To t.ike the degiee of 11, A. the student must keep the 
terms, and pass an examination at the end of his second year, 
and another at the close of his curriculum. A Master of Arts 
must be B.A. of three years’ slaivbng ; a Bachelor in Divinity 
must he M.A. of .seven yeais' standing; a Doctor in /livinify 
must be B.D. of five years’standing, and in priest’.s orders. For 
the degrees of Bachelor m Laws, litediciiic. Surgery, and Civil 
I’ingincering, candidates mii.st first have graduated H. A. 

^tuderrtshifs .—By letters patent of 1858, fourteen stuileniships 
are founded, at a salary not exceeding>00 per annum for each, 
tenable for seven years, and open to all religious denominations. 

Dubnit'za, a small town of European Turkey, province of 
Kumilit 75 miles VV. of Philippopoli.s. Pop. about 6000, em¬ 
ployed in the iroiiwoiks and vineyards of the vicinity. 

Sub'no (Slav, ‘the oak-wood ’), a town of European Ru.ssia, 
government of Volhynia, 70 miles N.E. of Lemlicrg in Austrian 
Galicia. Here from 1774 till the annexation of Western Poland 
by Russia the Polish nobility held iheir annual .session. The 
great fairs formerly held here are now held in Kiev. Pop. 7687. 

Du'bois, Quillaume, Cardinal, one of the most successful 
but le.ast respectable statesmen France has produced, was the 
.son of an Auvergnese apothecary, and was born at Brives-la- 
Gaillarde, 6lh September 1656. He became tutor to the Due dc 
Chartres, and maintained his influence by encouiaging the vices 
of his patron. When the latter, as Due d’fJrIcans, became 
Regent in 1715, D. rose to the first position in France. In 1717 
he contributed largely to the negotiation of what is known as 
the_ ‘triple alliance’ between Diitain, Holland, and France, 
which changed, for the time, the traditional policy of his country. 
In 1720 he became Archbisliop of Cambray ; in 1721 a cardinal. 
D. died at Versailles, August 10, 1723, a victim to his own de¬ 
bauchery. He was, however, an able statesman, and in a less 
vicious and sensual age m^ht htive proved a blessing to France. 
The Mfmoires which appeared under his name (Par. 4 vols, 
1829) arc not authentic. 
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Dubovlca, a market-town and river-port of European Russia, 
in the government of Saratov, on the right bank of the Volga. 
An active trade in corn, fish, and cattle was formerly carried on 
between D. and Katchaliiisk on the Don, but is now somewhat 
decayed. Pop. 12,030, 

Dubuque', a flourishing city of Iowa, on the right bank of 
the Mississippi, 199 miles \V. of Chicago. The principal build¬ 
ings are the market-house, city hall, and customliouse. It is a 
great depot for the Iowa lead-mining, about half a million dollars 
b^gf exported annually. I), has a trade in flour, timber, shot. 
It is connected both E. and W. with important railroads, 
and has a l.irge river traffic by the Mississippi. There is a 
German Presbyterian Theological School here. The town de¬ 
rives its name fiom a Frenchman who attempted a settlement in 
178S, but the first perinaticnl setUement began in 1830. Pop. 
(1S70) 18,435. 

Ducange'. See Dufrf.sne. 

Dtt'eas, Michael, a Byrantine historian, who flourished to- 
wauU the middle of llie 15111 c. After ihe captmc of Constan¬ 
tinople in 1453 by the Tuilis, I), sought atetreat in Lesbos, and 
was ciiiploycil by the tnlnitary prmee of that island in various 
diplomatic missions to the Turkish sultans. On the annexation 
of Lesbos to the Ottoman Empire in 1462, he retired to Italy, and 
llieie compo-ed his Historia Byzantina, comiiicncing with the 
creation of the woild, and ending with Ihe taking of Lesbo.s. 
D.’s history is a valuable authority for the reigns of Joannes 
Palt'ologus and liis successors M.initel, Jo.annes, and Constantine. 
It also contain- .a reliable .account of llic siege and sack of Con- 
.stamino|ile, and has been l.irgely used by Gibbon, who remniks 
that 1). ‘ivitlcs with tiiitli ami lieedom ; but the style is a bar¬ 
barous obscure jargon, full of Tiiikisli words and sti.ange con- 
.stiuctiotis.’ A tolio edition of the History was published in 
Gierk and I.atin at Paris (ifi.p)). It was also edited by Bekker 
(1S34) for the Bolin seiics of Byzantine hislon.ans, along with 
an eaily Italian Itanslalion found at Venice by Ranke. It has 
been translated into French by Cousin. 

Duc'at (Ital. ducato, from Lat. dnx, ‘a leader’ or ‘duke’), a 
coin, generally of gold, but sometimes of .silver, first coined in 
Sicily in the 12th c. The U, was a favouiite coin, and was issued 
fioni all the Geinian mints, and from most of those in N. Europe. 
The value of a D. in Austria, Russia, and Hiiinbuig is about 
9s. 4d.; the silver D. of Sicily is 3s. 4d.; and the Spanish plate 
D., 4.S. 2d. 

Duca'to, Cape (anc. Leucatas), the S. extremity of Santa 
Mama, one of the Ionian Islands (the ancient Lmcas or Leu- 
eadia). It .still letain.s the evil reputation it had of old as a pro¬ 
montory dangeunis to the manner. On its W. side is the famous 
‘ I,over's Leap ’ of Sappho, a rugged white cliff rising 2000 feet 
pcrpendiculai ly fiom the se.-i. 

Du'cea Te'eum is the name of a writ in English law com- 
manrling a peison to appear in court, and to bung with him 
writings or other proof which may be required in an action. In 
Scotch law, a ‘diligence agaimst havers’ is nearly equivalent 
to the English will of D. T. See Diligf.nce, Havers. 

Ducliesne', Axidr^, an industrious French historian and 
geueahigist, was born at Islc-Boucliard, Touraine, in 15S4, be¬ 
came roy.aI geographer and historiographer, and died 3OLI1 May 
1640, being crti-shed under a cart while on his way from Paris to 
his cotinliy-seat. His labours obtained for him the title of Blre 
de tHistotre de France. Among his most valued works are J/is- 
iotice A'ormannornm .Serif tores Antitjui (1619), Histoires GMa- 
log^quesdes Matsons Cillhres (1621-31), and Historict Francorum 
Bcrtplores (1636-49).—His son, Fraaqoie D., who waa bom 
at Paris in 1616 and died in 1693, followed in his father’s foot¬ 
steps, finished some of his works (the elder D. left upwards of 
icxj volumes in MS.), and also filled the post of historiographer. 
He wrote chiefly on ecclesiastical history, and among his best 
woiks are a Histoire des Papes (1653) and a Histoire des Car^ 
dirtaux Fraufais (1660-66). 

DucEobort'zi {‘spirit-fighters’), a mystic sect in Russii^ in 
.some points resembling the Quakers, and distinmiished chiefly 
by their disregard of the sacraments, and by having neither 
priests nor churches. They received their name from refusing to 
take the oath of military service. Tlie first D. appeared in 
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Moscow and other cities about the beginning of the i8th c., 
and during the reigns of Catherine II. and Paul I. were seYereiy 
persecuted, but complete toleration was granted them by Alex* 
ander 1 . They then settled in the S. of Russia, on the Mo* 
lochna, living in peace and order till the appearance of an 
impostor named Kapustin, whose doctrine of transmigration, 
and profession of being animated by the soul of Christ, led to 
dissension and I>ioodshe<I. In 1841 the sect was removed to the 
'district of Achalkalaki in Trans-Caucasia. Tliere they still 
occupy a plateau some 6000 feet above tlie sea, and live chiefly 
by cattle-rearing. Tliey are about 3000 in number, aj^^^e 
divided into seven villages. ^ 

Duck, a stout linen fabric used fur labuuicrb’ smockfrocks 
and vvoikmen’s aprons, &c. 



Wild Duck 


Duck, the name applied to numerous genera and species 
of Natatorial or Swiiuming-biids, belonging to the section 

Lamtttiroilns, and to the family 
AnatnUe of that order. The 
tine Ducks (sometimes included 
to form the siili-f.imily Aua- 
tina, as distinguished fiom such 

_ _forms as llie Futi^ulntie, or po- 

chards, mcrganseis {Met joints), 

' and allied Imds, are distinguished 

by the hinder toe being small and 
ludimcnlary, by its being provided 
M'ith a narrow mcmbianous lobe, and by its being unconnected 
with the otlicr toes by ibe web or membrane. The lamithr^ or 
platc-like structures in the upper lull, are laige and piojecling; 
and the iibut, or shins (as in the pochards), are naked at their 
extremities. The ducks are gregarious in habits, and usually 
migiatc in laige flocks. Tlie males are gencially larger than the 
females, and whilst the foimer aie gaily eoloure<l, the latter are 
usually of daiker tints. They fieqiient ficsh waters, ami grope 
for their food, consisting of insects, laivie, worms, &c., uniongst 
the mud. 'J'liey usually moult twice a year, in June and Novem¬ 
ber, and at tlie former period tlie males exhibit the less gaudy 
plumage of the females. The nest is rudely constructed on the 
ground, usually among the reeds flinging lakes and rivers. Tlie 
eggs may number foiiiteen, and the young are markedly active 
from the moment after quitting the egg. 

Good examples of this extensive sul>.(.amily (in which the ini- 
(hea or windpipe is of curiously twisted confoimation, and pioduces 
the harsh cry of these birds) are the common D. {Amts busrhas), 
or mallard, tlie original stock from which our domestic vaiielics 
have been derived. (See Mai-I-ARM.) These birds in their wild 
state select eacli a single mate, the male attending the female 
during incubation ; whilst cuiioiisly tlie ordinary domesiic dr.aUes, 
like the cock, usually mate witli numeious partlicis. Included 
in the suli-family Anatitu, with the true Ducks, arc the Teals 
{Querquetiula), Widgeons (MaxYa), Shoveller iJiicks (Anas), and 
Pintails (Dafila), all of which aic descril»cd in the special articles 
of these names. 


Duck-Bill. See Ornithorhynchus. 

Duck'ing'-Stool, a contrivance consisting of_ a rude chair 
fixed on the end of a beam, working on a pivot in the centre, 
and capable of being lowered or raised at pleasure. 'I'his beam 
extended over a dam or river, and its purpose was the punish¬ 
ment of scolding wives. The culprit was placed in the chair 
and ducked in the water sufficiently often to cool her temper. 
The use of the D.-S. began in the latter part of the isth, and 
was common until the middle of the iSih c. A D.-S. preserved 
at Leominster was actually in use as late as 1809. 


X>uclc'weed (Ltmna), a genus of minute floating plants, be¬ 
longing to the natural order Aracur, or, according to most 
modern autliors, to a separate order, J^mnacea or Fisttaceee. The 
green covering of stagnant pools is due to one of the species, 
vis., L. minor. Four in all are natives of Britain. 'I’he root, 
surrounded by a sheath,or ampulla, hangs loosely in the water, 
while the flowers, which are rarely seen, and are without calyx 
or corolla, spring out from immediately beneath tlie little 
roundish ncen frond. Tlicy increase rapidly, and bud from the 
margin oTthe fronds. 

Duolos, Glmr\es Fmeaoi a witty French writer of memoirs, 
romances, essays, &c., was at Dinan, February 12,1704. 


In 1746 he was made a member, and aftersvards perpetual 
secretary, of the Academy. lie died at Paris, March 26, 177a. 
II is chief works are his ConsuMratians tur Us Mccurs de ee SiUfs 
(1750). Altmotrts pour servir At'Histoirt du Dix^huttiimt^SiHU, 
and Alimoires Secrets sur U Kigne de LotusXJV,,la Regehee et It 
Rignt de Louis Xb'. (1791). See his (Euvres Computes (lO vols. 
Par. 1806). 

Ducrot, Artguste-Alexaudro, n French general, was bom 
at Nevers in 1817, served in Algeria, and in the Italian campaign 
of 1859, and was made general of division in 1865. On the out¬ 
break of tlie German war he was placed at tlie liead of the first 
division of the first army corps, under Marshal MacM.ahon. lie 
fought well at Sedan, and refuscil 10 sign the capitulation tre.aty. 
Escaping from prison at J’ont- 4 -Mousson, he took an active part 
in the defence of I’.aiis, and subsequently became a member of 
the National Assembly (1S71), and was appointed comroander- 
in-chief of the eighth corps in 1872. lie is the author of La 
Jounti'e lie Sedan {1871), L)e I'Flat-major et des VtffercHlet Armes 
(1871), and Ja Vhtte sur I’Algdrie (1871), &c. D. is strongly 
opposed to demociacy. 

Duct, an anatomical term signil^ing the tube which conveys 
the secietion away from a gland. Thus we h.ave the D. of the* 
liver, the D. of the parotid gland, &c. 

Ductil'ity, the property ])os*esscd by various solids of being 
dr.awn oiil to a great length wuliuut fracture. This jnoperiy is 
mo.-.tmaiked ill iiiclnU—gold, silver, and platinum being the most 
ductile. A gr.aiii of gold can be spicad over an area of 225 
sip feet, and a platinum wire has been obtained smiusth of an 
inch in diameter, by diawing it out in the mlerior of a silver 
wire, which was then dissolved away by nitric acid. At high 
temperatuie glass liireads may be drawn of extreme thinness and 
flexibility. As D. is obviously a pioperty depending upon mole¬ 
cular fuiccs, it must be aflected coiisideiably by variation ol 
tempcialurc.,^ 

Du Deff'antL Marie de Vieby Chararond, Marquise, 
born in 1697, educated at a convent in Tans, and 111 1718 
rnni-ricd J. du D., Marquis de la Lnnde, a union which was shortly 
dis.solvcd. She then mingled with the gayest and most polished 
Parisian society, became the centre of a bnlbant literary coterie, 
ami is s.iid to h.ave foinied m.iiiy liaisons. Volt.aiic admired her 
wit, and corresponded with her in prose and verse. About 1753 
she nominally rctiied to a convent in the Rue St. Dominique, 
but by means of a secret stair c>>nliiuicd to receive the mo.st 
distinguished literati of the day, and among otheis Boufllcrs, 
Montciqiiien, Hume, Walpole, Voll.aiie, and D’.-Memberft She 
died at Pans, Septembei 24, 1780. Mad.ime D. was an icy- 
hearted, dazriing woman, of a type almost peculiar to the l8tli c. 
She left no work except her letters, which D’Alembert pio* 
nounced to be models of epistolary style. See Correspondance 
ineditc de Adadame Jd, (3 vols. 181O): Walpole’s 
and above all, the Maiquise de Saint-Aiilaire’s Correspondance 
Compute de Alme. du J>. avee la Duchesst de Cltoiseul, t'Abbi 
BariMlemy et AI. Craufutt (2 voU. i860; newed. 3 volS iSyd). 

Du'devaut, Matlamo. See Sand, Gfouce. 

Dudley, a town in an isolated jiart of Woiccstersliire, sur¬ 
rounded by Staffordshire, 8J miles W.N. W. of Birmingham, is 
largely engaged in the iron and glass traile. Overlooking the town 
is a ruined castle. In 1876 a new church of St Luke was opened. 
D. returns one member to Parliament. Pop. (1871) of the muni* 
cipal borough, 43,782 ; of the parliamentary borougli, 82,249. 

Dudley Limestone, a limestone of Silurian age, included 
in the subdivision of that period known as the Wenlock Series, 
and so named from its rich development near Dudley (q. v.), as 
at Wren’s Nest and Castle Hill. Its chief fossils consist of 
Crustacea or Tiilobitcs—among which is the famous ‘Dudley 
locust’ (CalymeneBlumenbachii) —coials, polyroa, mollusca, and 
echinodermata. 

Du'el (Ital, duello; I.at. duellum, the original form of helium, 

‘ a war between tmo parties ’). Duelling, ns a judicial trial, had 
its origin in that primitive state of society in which miglit is held, 
not only as tlie origin of right, but as|^he principle by which right 
is transmitted. No doubt a sti|lbrstiiioiis belief that God would 
directly interfere in the combat, and guilt be so ascertained, was 
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also at the root of the practice duri^ the middle ages. Trial by 
battle vras then a congenial institution, iichting, plundering, and 
revenge Iteing almost the only serious Dusiness of the feudal 
barons. Ludwig the Pious was the first Frankish king who 
allowed litigants to decide their dispute by arms. To some 
extent the practice was introduced into England b^ William the 
Conqueror. Females were not called on to submit to the trial, 
but all males were, between fifteen and sixty yc.ars old; eccle- 
.siastics being allowed to fight by proxy. The D. has especially 
thriven in P'ranee. During the first eighteen years of the reign 
of licnri IV., 4000 gentlemen are said to have been killed in 
personal combat. It is to the credit of that monarch that he 
opposed tlic practice. In 1602 he alluded to it with disappro¬ 
bation in an edict dated from Hlois; and in 1609 he added to 
penalties already imposed confiscation of goods, imprisonment, 
ami dcgiadation of all concerned in the combat. These measure.s 
were probably, however, rather due to the influence of the Due 
(le Sully than tU the feelings of Henri liimself; nevertheless 
the Comte de Itoiitteville and the Marquis de Uemon were 
beheaded for fighting in ojiposition to the royal edict. Din¬ 
ing the minority of Louis XIV., a series of bloody combats 
f.etween noblemen took place in 1 ''ranee. On one occa- 
jsion the principals, the Dukes of Be.anfort and De Nemours, 
fought witlt four friends on each side. Nemours and two others 
were killed. Such events dclcrmiiied the King to do all in his 
power to stop the practice. In 1679 lie issued an edict against 
It, and the terms of this edict lie resolutely enfoiced, rciusing 
pardon to all oKeiiders. In England the D. was never so much in 
lasluon .as in P'niiice ; eventually the trial by battle was allowed, 
so late as the reign of Elirabelh. It was allowed indeed, thougti 
not resorted to, in the ptesent century. (See Battel, Trial 
liY.) In consequence of a D. between the Duke of ITamilton 
and Lord Molnin in 1712, in which the former was killed by 
the latter, wiili circumstances piesumptive of murder, a bill was 
brought into Parliament to restrain the pr.actice, l)ut was rejected. 
In 1765, a famous D. was fought between Lord liyron and Mr 
Chaworth, the subject of quarrel lieiiig tlic quantity of game on 
tlicir respective manors. Mr Ch.aw'orlli was killed. In the D. 
between .M.ajor Campbell and Capmin Boyd in 1S08, the latter 
was killed, and tlie former hiingcJ for murder, on the dying 
declaration of Boyd that he liad been biilliecl into fighting 
jiiivatcly and without seconds. The last fatal duel in Pingland 
was, we lielieve, between Colonel Munro and Captain P'awcctt, 
in 1844. The foinier killed the latter, and fled from the country, 
lie returned a few years afterwards, w.as tried .and found guilty 
of homit idc, ami pimislied by imprisonment. 

Duetling, Lnw —To kill any human being with de¬ 

liberate intention of doing so is, in law, murder; and the act 
is not palliated by the preface of a challenge, nor by the doer 
hazarding his own life by the deed. Nor will any provocation 
lessen the degree of crime- To kill a man in n deliberate duel 
under provocation of calumny, liowevcr great, constitutes murder 
against principal and second, and against the second of tlic 
deceased. Sucli is the doctrine of tlie law, but it is never strictly 
enforcco' unless tlie conduct of the accused has been considered 
ilishonoiirable. It has been enforced where it w.as held proved 
that the man killed was coerced by his opponciil into fighting 
privately and without seconds. 

In 1844, in accordance willi the spirit of tlic age, three new 
aiticles of war were issued, with the view of abating duelling in 
the army. Officers in any way concerned in a duel, even nega¬ 
tively, by not endeavouring to prevent an intention to figlil of 
which thoyaie aware, .iiu liable to be cashiered or to minor 
punishment. Approbation is to be given to those who, having 
given offence, endeavour by explaiiatiou or apology to obviate 
it. and to thos.c who readily accept apology or explanation. 
Where adjustment is by tlicsc moans found to be impossible, 
it is recommended to submit the matter to the arbitration of tlic 
commanding officer. 

SapV, or Duet'to, a piece of music for two performers. The 
form duo is also sometimes employed. 

Duff, Kev. Alexander, D.D., LL.D., a distinguished 
missionary, was born 25th April lSo6, in the parish of Moulin, 
Perilishiie, educated at the University of St. Andrews, and in 
1829 was sent out by the |phurch of Scotland as its first mis¬ 
sionary to India. At Calcuttadife threw himself into the work 
•)f educating and Chiistianising the natives of India with great 
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energy; and the institution which he founded in Calcutta for 
aiding both works is the largest of the kind in Indio. In 1836 
D. visited Scotland, and endeavoured to diffuse a missionary 
spirit into its Churches; the following year, in recognition of 
his .service.s, he'received the degree of D.D. In 1843, with all 
the other Scotch missionaries in India, he joined the Free 
Church, and in 1851, on a second visit to Scotland, was appointed 
Moderator of the Free Assembly. In December 1863, ill-health 
compelled D. to Quit India finally. On his return to Scotland 
he was appointed Professor of Evangelistic Theology in the New 
College, Edinburgh. In 1873 he was a second time made 
Model alor of the Free Assembly. He died at Sidmouth, Devon¬ 
shire, I2th Fcliruary 187S, and received the honour of a public 
funeral in Edinburgh. D.’s chief works are Neav Era Jorr the 
English Language and Jdterature in India (Edinb. 1837); India 
and Indian Alissions, Alissions the Chief L.nd of the Christian 
Chunk, and Quaiijuntions, Duties, and 7 'rials of an Indian 
Missionary (all in 1839); The Jesuits, their Origin, &r’e. (1850); 
and Letters on the Indian Rebellion (1858). D. establislied and 
for a time edited tlic Calcutta Review, and contributed materials 
for the celebrated India Education Despatcli of 1854. 

Dufour', Guillaume Henri, a distinguished Swiss general, 
was born at Constance, 15th September 1787, studied at the £co!e 
I'olytechiiique, in Pans, and became an officer of engineers under 
Napoleon I. in 1809. In 1831 he was appointed chief of the 
Swiss general staff, and directed the trigonometrical and general 
.survey of tlie country, tlic rcsiiU of which appeared in the map 
of Switzerland, twenty-five sheets, 1S42-65. He led the Swiss 
army in 1847, and brought the Sondeibund War to a rapid close 
by the victories of Freiburg and Lucerne. For these services he 
received from the Diet n ‘ .sword of honour ’ and a gift of 40,000 
fiancs. His conseivatisin, however, alienated the democrats of 
Genev.a, who contrived to deprive liini of liis public offices in 
1848. Neveilhcless he still acted frequently as .a secret or official 
embassy between tlie Diet and the court of the Tuilcries, and was 
retiiiiied to the Council of Geneva in 1856. An international 
conference as to the Ire.alment of wounded in lime of war, licld 
at Ctcneva, was presided over by D. in 1864, and lie also pre- 
siilcd at the festival of the reunion of .Switzeiland and Geneva in 
t 86 g. D. died at Geneva, 14th July 1875. He wrote a Treatise 
an the A t tillery of Ancient and Mediaval Times (1840), a Afanual of 
Military Practice (1842), and Permanent Fortifuatinn (iSjo). 

Dufreane', Charles, Seigneur Du Cange, a distinguished 
historian and philologist, boin of an ancient and noble family of 
Picardy, December 18, lOio, at Amiens, at tlie Jesuit College 
of which he received his early education. He afterwards studied 
law at Orleans, became jiarliameiitary advocate in Paris in 
1O31, but retired to Amiens to devote himself exclusively to 
study. D. died at Paris, 23d October 1688. He was familiar 
with the languages, the laws, the archsology, and palseo- 
qiapliy of antiquiiy. For erudition, at once wide and deep, 
he was the most distinguished man of his century. His 
two greatest works arc the Glossarium ad Scri^tores Media et 
infimee Latinitatis and tlie Glossarium ad Scriptores Media et 
Jn/ima Gnecilatis. Tlie former, published in three vols. at Paris 
in 1678, was extended by tlic Benedictines of St Maur to six vols. 
in 1733, ami to ten vols. (by the addition of a supplement by Car- 
pentier) in 1766. Tlic firm of Didot produced a new edition, 
edited by M. Henscbel (Par. 1844), and a second supplement was 
produced by Diefenbach (Frankf. l 8 S 7 ). Of the latter work, ori¬ 
ginally published in Paris m 1688, a second edition was published 
by Didot. Among Ids historical works, the chief are the Histoire 
de [Empire de Constantinople sous let Empereurs Frem^ais (Par, 
1657), and tlie Historia Bysantina (Par. 1680), Very valuable 
also are the following monographs —Johannes Einnamus (Par. 
1670), Johannis Zonara Annates (1687), and the Chronicon 
Paschale (16S8). D.’s humour and his gracious and sociable 
disposition won for him as many friends as his vast learning 
gained him admirers. Sec Fciig^ie’s litudes sur Du Cange 
in the Marcli and April parts of the Journal de PlnsiruetioH 
Publique (Par. 1832). 

Dug'dale, Sir William, one of the first of British archRO* 
legists, was born at Khustoke, Waiwickshire, isth September 
Eitcour.aged by his father in historical and antiquarian 
.studies, he became at a comparatively early age a pursuivant-aU 
arms, and after the accession of Charles II,, whom M had always. 
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as a Royalist, supported, was appointed Norroy King-at-arms, and 
finally Garter King-at-arms, while about tlie same time he was 
knighted. He died loih February 1686, He bequeathed twenty- 
seven folio MS. volumes to the University of Oxford, which are 
now in the Bodleian Library, Ashmoleau Museum, and Heialds* 
College. Among his works are Antiquities of Warwiekshire 
(1656), ne Ancient Use of Bearing Arms (1682, new ed. i8n), 
J-listorical Memoirs of the Lnglish Imvis (1666, 3d ed. j68o), 
and above all, Monasiicoti Anglicanum (1655-73), of which I), 
was rather the editor than the author, and of wliich an enlarged 
edition was issued by Bandinel, Caley, & Eillis in 1817-30 (new 
ed. 1846). The autobiography of D. is to be found in the 2d esl. 
of his History of Si Paul's Cathedral (1C58). It was reprinted 
by Hamper, with his journal and correspondence, in 1827. 

Sugong^ {//alicore), a genus of Sirenian (q. v.) mammalia, 
allied in some respects to the Cetacea or Whales, and found on the 
eastern coast of Africa, on the shores of the Indian Ocean, on 
the coasts of Ceylon, and in N. Australia. This genus is dis¬ 
tinguished by the crescentic form of the tail-tin. The incisor 
teeth, which the males alone possess, are of large size, and 
number two in the up])er jaw, none existing in the lower jaw, 
and the only other teeth being ten rnolais in each jaw. No 
dorsal hn is present, and the hind limbs are wholly wanting. 
No outer ear is developed. There is only one set of teeth, and 
these possess no enamel or roots. The heart in the D. is deeply 
cleft externally at its apex, so that the ventricles are separated 
for about half their extent. These animals may attain a length 
of 26 feet. They are herbivorous, and frequent the shallow 
waters of coasts and the estuaiies of rivers. The mammary 
glands arc situated on the breast. 

Duguay'-Trouin, Reno, a French admiral, was bom at 
St M.alo, June 10, 1673, and eaily showed a passion for the sea. 
As commander of a privateer in the war against England and 
Holland, he gained the notice of Louis XIV., who presented 
him with a sword, and in 1697 gave him the coininand of a fri¬ 
gate. His subsequent career was very biilliant ; it was affirmed 
in the letteis of nobility granted him that he had taken twenty 
ships of wai and 300 merchant-ships. His fame reached its 
climax in lyit, when he captured Rio Janeiro, which had to Ijc 
ransomed for 610,000 crusados. D.’s i.nst achievement was, in 
1731, to chastise the pirates of the Levant, who had been injur¬ 
ing French commerce. He died at I'aris, 27th .September 1736. 
The AUmoires of D., published by Beauchamps (4 vols. Par. 
1740), show him to have been in private a good and modest 
man ; his ruling passion was rlevotion to Louis XIV. See also 
Iliilobe de D. by M. He la Lamlclle. 

Du Ques'clin. Sec Guesclin, Bertrand du. 

Dui'da, a mountain of Venezuela, S. America, perpendicular 
in the S. and W., bare at the summit, and clothed where it is 
less steep with vast forest.s. It is S500 feet high, and for huii- 
dicds of miles is a landmark to voyagers on the Orinoco. 

Duisburg), a town of Rhenish Prussia, 15 miles N. of Diis- 
seldorf, and connected by a canal both with the Ruhr and the 
Rhine. It has important woollen, cotton, hosieiy, leather, soau, 
and glue manufactures, some sugar-refining, and a growing trade 
in wine and colonial produce. Coal is worked in the neighbour¬ 
hood. D. is very old, being mentioned in the time of the 
Frankish kings, It was a member of the Hanseatic Ixiague, 
and came into the possession of Piussiain 1815. Pop. (1S71) 
30 . 533 - 

Duke (Lat. dux, Fr. due. Span, duque) was originally 
a military title in use in the Roman Empire. It appears 
to have come into use along with the title of Count (q. v.), 
on the separation of the military from the civil command, 
in the reign of Constantine. All provincial generals then 
became dukes; * but,’ according to Gibbon, ' no more than 
ten among them were dignified with the rank of counts or 
companions, a title of honour, or rather of favour, which 
had been recently invented in the couit of Constantine. A 
gold belt was the ensign which distinguished the office of the 
counts and dukes, and besides their pay they received a liberal 
allowance, sufficient to maintain 190 servants and 158 horses. 
They were strictly prohibited from interfeting in any matter 
whiu related to ihe adminlslration of justice or the revenue, 


and the command which they exercised over the troops of the 
department was independent of the authority of the magistrate.’ 
On the decay of the Roman Empire, the more purely military 
rank of D. began to take precedence of that of count. In France, 
provinces were acquired by the various dukes, who so increa.sed 
m number and in power as almost totally to eclipse the autho¬ 
rity of the crown, the right to dispose of which they arrogated. 
They assumed the stale of princes, coining their own money, and 
making war in their own name. Towaids the close of the 15th 
c., Charles, surnamed the Bold, D, of Burgundy, was perhaps 
the richest and most powerful piince of his time. When Count 
of Chaiolais, in alliance with the H. of Bretagne, he made war 
against I.OUIS XL, King of Fr.nice. They defeated the king at 
Montlhery, and threatencil to take Paiis. The result was a 
treaty l>y which the comities of Boulogne, (.||iiiies, and Pon- 
tiiicii, with several towii.s cm the Somme, were ceded to 
Charolais. With liis ultimate defeat, when D. of Burgundy, 
on 51I1 Januaiy 1477, may be said to have ^nded the power 
of the French dukes ns opposed to that of the crown. 
The Archduke Ma.\liiiilian mairyiiig the heiress of Charles 
the Bold, their daughter was by tieaty, in 1482, betrothed 
to the eldest son oi Louis XL, aftervvaids Charles VHl., and 
the counties of Burgundy and Artois were handed over to 
Fr-ance. The Duchy of Bretagne fell to Francois I. of Franceb/ 
m.irriage in 1532. 'I'lie duchies subsequently given to members 
of the royal family of France, and to other dislingiiislicd sub¬ 
jects, were entiiely subject to the crown. The holders were of 
llie first lank of the nobility of Fr.aiicc; but their power and posi¬ 
tion were totally differciil from that of the foimer dukes. 

In FjUgland the title of D. was fiom the fiist merely a title of 
honour. ' The first English IJ. was tlie Black I’riiicc, created U. 
of Cornwall by his father, Edward HI., in 1335. In 1350 the 
same king created his cousin Henry H. of Lancaster, on whose 
death tile king conferred the duchy on John of Gaunt and his 
heirs forever, apait from the ciown. The oldc.st extant duke¬ 
dom in England is that of Norfolk. Sir William Howard was 
a Chief-Justice of the Common Pleas in the reigns of Edward 1 . 
and Edward II. Sir John Ifowaid, agrandson of the judge, was 
SlietifT of Norfolk, and held other impintaiil posts. His grand¬ 
son, Sir Robcit Howaid, married the co-heiress of the noble 
house of Mowhiay, and was ciealed Lord Howaid and D. of 
Norfolk in 1483. 

The English D, ranks after the peers of the royal blood and 
the two Archbishops of York and Canterbury. In 1876 there 
wcie twenty-one cliikcs in England, namely, Norfolk, whose 
title was ctp.ated as caily as 1483, .Somerset (1546), Richmond 
(1675), Grafton (1675), Beaufort (1682), St Albans (1084b Leeds 
(1694), Bedford (1694), Devonshire (1694), Marlborough’(l702), 
Rutland (1703), Bramluii (1711), Portland (1716), Manchester 
(1719)1 Newcastle (1756), Northuinbeilaiid (1766), Wellington 
(1814), Buckingham and Chaiidos (1822), Sutherland (1^3), 
Cleveland (1833), and Westminster {1S74). There arc also 
seven Scottish dukes and one Irish D., hut these only sit in Par¬ 
liament as m.nrquise.s, eails, viscounts, or barons. 

Ill Scotland, tlie title of D. of Alb.uiy (q. v.)—an ancient name 
for Gaelic Scotland—was confeiied by an Ait of th% Scotch 
Council on the brother of King Rohcit HI., then Regent, in 
June 1398. The title was foifcitcd hy the son of the first D. 
Conferred again on Alexander, sou of James IT. of Scotland, it 
became extinct in 1536. It was confeiied on Lorii Darnley, on 
Cliaites I., on Janie.s IT., and on F'rederick, second son of 
George HI. See AKCIIDUKK 

Duke of York’s School (properly The Royal Uilitary 
Asylum), an institution for the support and education of the 
children of soldiers and non-commissioned officers at Chelsea, 
was founded by the Duke of York in 1801. It is supported by 
a parliamentary grant under the Army Estimates. At first both 
male and female children weie on the foundation, but now only 
males, who must have lost one or both parents, arc^ admitted. 
The boys arc under no obligation to enter the army after com¬ 
pleting the course of education, but nearly all of them do be¬ 
come soldiers, and many of them enter the regimental bands. 
Those who are not fit for the army on leaving the school are 
apprenticed to trades. In 1875 the number of boys in the 
school was 458. The proportion of boys from this school who 
enter the army every year is 86»per lent. The establishment of 
the school is now (1876) ra&d to 500 boys, which wiU be 
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carried into elTect as soon as the requisite accommodation is pro¬ 
vided. The Normal School for the trainins; of aiiny school¬ 
masters forms a branch of this institution, and consists of forty- 
two students and pupil-teachers. 

Dukinileld, a towm in Cheshire, England, 7 miles N.N.E. 
of Stockport, has extensive collieries, cotton-factories, and fire¬ 
clay wotks. Pop. (1871) 14,085. 

DulcipJi'o (Turk, Slav. Mkronich, near the ancient 

Olduium), a seaport of Tuikey, vilayet of Scutari, or Upper 
Albania, not far (loin the mouth of the Uojana, on the Adriatic, 
tS miles .S.W. of .Scutari. It is the seat of a Catholic bisliop, 
and has a fort, and an active trade in oil and timber. Top. 7000. 

DuTcimer, an ancient stringed insliument {probably the 
psaltery of the Old Testament), in which the sounds were pio- 
diieecl by striking wires with liamineis held in the hands. It 
was named froiTi the sweetness (Lat. duhis ‘ sweet ’) of its 
sounds. 

DuTcite, or Dul'coao, is a sweet crystalline substance con¬ 
tained inspvcial |>taiitB, in Mrlanopyiuin tumonun, Scrojdiiilaria 
^du.tii, Rhinnnthus fn'sta j'liUi, &c. 

it. is isomeric with Mamnlc (q. v.), both of these bodies hav¬ 
ing the composition represented i)y the formula CoIInO«. Tln-y 
arc nearly related to the sugars and starches, as will be seen 
from the following lormula : - 


.yiirOti. 

O. and inaiinitc. Glucose or 
cr-spe-siigar. 


Celliji^ 

Starch and 
cellulose. 


CijllsaOn 

'■— -—,- * 

Cane-sugar. 


Dulso, or Dill'isk, the first name being the form now used 
ill Scoiliiiid, the second the pure Gaelic, employed in Irekaml 
{Rhodymenut falnt ihi), denotes one of the n-d seaweeds vciy 
common on the British coasts anil oilier parts of the miiihem 
hemi-!phere,and in the Oiecian Aielnpclago It is catencitlicr raw, 
roasted between hot tongs, or ivilh vinegar, by the pooler classes. 
At one time it was icgulai ly sold about the slieets, and in Eiliti- 
biirgli, a few years ago, no ciy was mure familiar than, ‘Wlia’ll 
buy ma dulse ami laiig?’ Sheep aie fond of it, and in Katn- 
sch.atka a kind of leimented ]ir|Hor is nuulc fom it. In Ice¬ 
land, where it forms an iinporlant article of food, it is some¬ 
times boiled with milk. The name D. ts also given in England 
to /ridtca eduln, while peppei-n. is jMureiilia piniia/ifidii. 
Both ate scan ceils, and are edible. 

iDuI'wich, a picturesque village of Surrey, 44 miles S. S.E. 
of St Taul’s, Euiiilini, now practically within the bounds of the 
inclropiilis Pop. Ill 1S71 of rcgislialion sub-distm t, 4041. 

The College of (ioil’s Gift, or l'>. College, foiinilfil and en¬ 
dowed by Eilwanl Alleyn in jOiy, consisted originally of tliiee 
sides of a qu.ulran,glc, but was coiisideiably enlarged in lS6y. 
Oiiginally it m.'iilitaiiied a hoailmasler, iimler-masleis, ch.iplain, 
six poor lirelliren, six poor sisters, and twelve poor scholars. It 
is now at. till pot lant educational institution foi the children of 
parents tesiditig on the manor, ami has a revenue of about 
Li2,000. In tiic picture gallery is a fine collection of old woiks. 

Duman'^as, a prosperous town in the island of Panay, Phil¬ 
ippines, piovmce of Iloilo, has a pop. of 25,000. it expoits 
exquisite piiia fabrics, and has some lisheiies ol Irepang (sea-slug) 
ami loitoises. 

Dumas', Alexandre Davy, one of the most popular 
Krencli novelises, was born at VilTers-Cottercts, in Picardy, July 
2-4, 1803. Ills father, who bore the same name, was the son of 
the Marquis Davy dc la railletcrie by a iiegress, and D.’s negro 
descent s'nowed itself strongly in his pcrsoii.al appeaiance, char¬ 
acter, and even the style of his ficlions. D. seems to have had 
a poor education, owing to the death of his father while he was 
a cliild, and little that is detiiiiie is known of him until in 
1826 h^ is found in the liouscliolil of the Due d'Orleans. His first 
work was a volume of Noufellcs. The production, three years 
later, of an historic drama, Ilcrtri IJI. ct sa Cour, pleasing the 
Parisian mania for Romanticism, made D.’s reputation. From 
that dam onward he poureil (01 th a prodigious number of dramas 
and fictions, all of which, tliengh disfigured by a bombastic style 
and by egotism and liceuiiousiiess, were successful; nor was his 
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popularity appreciably diminished when several writers, includ¬ 
ing M. Alphonse Karr and M. Engine de Mirecourt, proved 
in 1S44 and 1845 that a number of the works that bore bis name 
were written by hacks in his pay. The best known of his count¬ 
less works are perhaps his Let Treit Alousquetaires (8 vols. 1844), 
and le Comte de AJonte-Cristo (12 vols. 1841-45). The latter 
has gone through innumerable editions, and has probably been 
lead by more people than any other wotk of the same class. D. ■ 
lived a biilliant, restless, extravagant life. He began to write his ' 
own Alimonies in 1852, and died at Puys, near Dieppe, Decem¬ 
ber 5, 1S70. See Ins Life by Percy Fitzgerald (3 vols. Lond. i 
•873).—AJexandre D., populaily known as D, fils, son of the ' 
pieiedinm was bom at Pans, July 28, 1824, was educated at the ' 
College Bouibon, and at the age of seventeen published a volume 
ol poems, Les R/i/tes dejeuneste, which, however, had but a scant 
success, and D. became, like bis father, a writer of dramas and 
novels, all of them dealing with the worst side of French life. 

11 is fust essay in tins ilirectioii, /ar Dame aux Camtiias (2 vols. 
1848), was mtciilictcd wlicn first produced, but the iiilerilict was 
witiuliawn ill 1852. Among D.’s subsequent works arc tlie j 
cliam.as of I'lsite de Aoces and La Princeise Georses {1871), and ' 
a pamphlet, L'Jlomme J-enune, ptodi.ced in 1872, and drama- 
liseil luiilei the title La Punme de Claude in 1873, in winch he 
att.acks the Erenih niainago system, L'Etiaiighe (1S75), “'td 
linte'Actes (1S78). I), w.is mstaUeii a^ a member of the French 
Academy, Eebiuaiy II, 1S75. As a writer of l''iencli fiction he 
lias a lepulatioii which apjie.ir,^ giote.-.quely disproportionate to 
In, genius and literary poaer. 

Dumb. Set- Uh.vi- A.NB DUMii. 

Dumbarton (Gael. Dini-Rteatun, ‘the hill-fort of the Brl- 
tons’), a seapoit, and the capital of Dumbartonshire, on the 
left bank of the Levon, close to ns junction with the Clyde. It 
is 15J miles W.N.VV. of Glasgow, and 58 miles W. of JCdin- 
biirgli. D. has exlcn.sive shipbuilding yards, inarine-eiigine 
works, iron-forges, brass-foundries, and roperies. In 1S74 a pier 
on the Clyde was constiucted 76S leet long. Pop. (1871) 11,404. 
D. unites with Kilmaiiiock, Renfrew, Rulhcrgleii, and Port- 
Gkisgow in returning one member. At the connuence of the 
I.even and Clyde stands the famous rock of D., with its castle, 
one of the four stipul.ited to be kept in lepair by the Arliclcs ol 
Union. The rock, which is of basalt, is 5O0 feet high, a mile 
ill circuit at the base, and at high water is almost completely 
insulated. D. IS, accoiiling to some, the Latin Theodosia, and 
was for a time caiuial of the I’nti-h kinjjtlom of Stiaihclyde. 

Dumbartonshire, or the Dennox, a county in the W, of 
Scoilaiul, consisting of two detached portions, the smaller of 
winch is enclosed by .Stilling and Lanark, and the larger 
bounded on the N. by Peith, on the E. by Loch Lomond and 
Stirling, on the S. by the Clyde, and on the W, by Loch l-ong 
and Argyle. Ixmglli, 35 miles; aveiage breadth, 74 miles 5 
aica, 270 sq. miles, 'ihc norlhein part i.s moiinlaiiioiis, Ben 
Voirlich being 3JOO feet high ; the soiitliein pait is in general 
low, nnil is feitde and well cultivated. D. has nine frcsh-waler 
lakes, the largest of winch is Ben Lomond. The chief river 
is the Leven, which falls mti) the Clyde. The formation con¬ 
sists of mica-slalc in the N., with dykes of wliinstone and green¬ 
stone ; Lower .Silurian towards the S., and Old Red Sandstone 
along the Clyde estuary. The principal grain crop is oat.s, but 
bailey and whc.at are grown, and turnips and potatoes yield large 
crops. The hills and high groiinils furnish pa.sture for black 
catile and blackfaccd sheep. In 1873 there were 45,207 acres 
in crop and grass, of which 10,454 were under corn crops, 4599 
under green ciop, and the remainder in grasses under rotation, 
or in perraanent pasture, 'fhe chief industries are shipbuilding 
and niachine-making at Dumbarton, bleaching and calico-print¬ 
ing ill the Vale of the Leven 5 and there are besides iron-foun¬ 
dries, breweries, and tanneries. Coal, freestone, limestone, iron¬ 
stone, and slates are produced. Pop. (1871) 58,857. 

Dumdum', a toivn of British India, province of Bengal, in 
one of the twenty-four Pergunnahs, 8 miles N.E. of Calcutta. 
It has large cantonments, and is the headquarters of the Bengal 
Artillery. There is a cannon-foundiy here, which has procured 
for D. the name of the Woolwich of Indiiu Pop. {1872) 5179. 
At D. the Sepoys first openly resisted, the use of greased car¬ 
tridges (1857). The Valley of D. leads to the Pir Panjal, one 
of the passes into Cashmere. 
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DixxaMes’ (Gael. Dun-Phris, 'the fort of the bush’), the 
county-town of Dumfriesshire, and the chief place in the S. of 
Scotland, stamls on a sli^lit rising on the left bank of the Nith, 
33 miles N.W. of ^Carlisle, and 70 S. of Glasgow by rail¬ 
way. It is a picturesque to%vn, partly encircled by lulls is built 
mostly of dailt freestone, and is clean, well lighted, and paved. 
Among the principal buildings are the Town Council Chamber, 
the Trades Hall, the County Coinlhouse, the County Ituildings, 
the National Bank, and the I), and Maxwelltown Mechanics' 
Institute. Two budges span the Nith, one of which w.as built 
in the 13th c. The chief manufactures are leather, hosiciy, hats, 
and glue. The trade coii'.icts mainly in wool, freestone, wheat, 
oats, potatoes. By the high tides of the Solway vessels of over 
sixty tons can reach the quays. Theie are markets on Wednes¬ 
days and Friclayi, and four large fairs during the year. Top. 
(1871) 15.435- D- probably dates from the Sth c., and its pos¬ 
session was long contested between the Scottish and English 
kings. In the Minorite Convent at D. Bruce slew the Kcd Comyti 
in 1305. The town was plundcied and burnt by the Highlanders 
in the Rebellion of 1745. Here Burns died in 1796. JX .sends 
a member to Pailiament, along with Annan, .Sanquhar, Loth- 
maben, and Kirkcudbright. See Macdowall’s IJntory ofDuvt- 
fiif^s/iitf [acvt Lil, 187(1). 

Duxnfries'shire, n county in the S. of Scotland, bounded 
S. by the Solw.ay Filth and Cumbeiland, N. by l,anarksliirc, 
Becblcssliire, .SelUiiksliirc, and Koxburghshiie, K. by Koxburgh- 
sliire, and \V. by Kirkcudbnglilshiie and Ayrsl.iie. Area, 1129 
sq. miles; pop. (1871) 74,808. '1 he suifacc is diveisified; theie 
are high ranges on the N., \V., and E., the ehici peaks being I lart- 
fell (3304), Lowther IIill {3130), and IJl.ack l.aig(2890). The 
largest livers are the Nith, 2\iinan, and Jisk, which divide the 
counties into the thiee distiicts Nithsdnle, Aniiaiidale, and Esk- 
dale. These livers .-ill rise in the N., aiul flow S. into tlie Solway. 
'I'he geological foiinalion is mainly Eower Siluiian, with New 
Red Samlstone in the S. and caibonifeious limestone in the S.E. 
The soil is fertile in the lowlands, and the high districts afford 
good p.asture. In 1S67 there weie 50,134 acres under corn crops, 
26,496 under green ciops, 54,632 clover ami grasses under rota¬ 
tion, and 89,575 grass not biokeii up in rotation. The principal 
minerals are coal ami lead, and limestone and red sandstone arc 
quarried. Sheep and cattle rearing is laigely catried on, but the 
manufaciures aic not extensive, the chief Ix-nig cotton-spinning, 
hosiery-making, tanning, and brewing. D. is traversed by tlie 
Caledonian and Gl.isgow and .Smuh-Weslcrn railways. The 
most important towns aie Dumfries with its suburb Maxwell- 
town, Annan, Lockeibic, and Moifut, 

Dummow', or Duxtiob, a town of Biitish India, Central 
Province, and capital of a district of the same name, 130 miles 
S.W. of Kewah. It is well supplied with water, and has an ex¬ 
tensive bazaar. Pop. (1S72) 7911.—The Aftrui or Pergunnah 
has an area of 2800 sq, miles, and a pop, (1872) of 283,625. 

Du'mont, Pierre £tienne Douis, celebrated as the literary 
assistant of Mirabcail and the clucid.alor of Bentham, was born 
at Geneva, July 18, 1759. He was trained for the ministry of 
the French Protestant Church, and officiated both in Geneva 
and in .St Petersburg. The tenor of his life was changed by his 
coming to England, first as reader to Colonel Barrc, and next 
as librarian and tutor in the house of L<ard Shelburne, after¬ 
wards Marquis of Eansdowne. This brought him the acquain¬ 
tance of the leading English Whigs, Fox, Sheridan, and parti¬ 
cularly of Sir Samuel Komilly. The outbreak of the French 
Revolution took D. to Paris, where he became the friend of 
Mirabeau, whom he aided in the preparation of his political 
writings and speeches. In 1791 . on his return to England, 
he came in contact with Bentham, and adopted enthusiastically 
that philosopher’s views of Icgisl.ation. Bentham gave D. 
his manuscripts, and the latter, by translating his ideas into 
lucid French, made Bentham known to the civilised world. The 
chief are Traitds de Ughlatian Civile et Phtnle (Gen. 1802); 
Tkiorie des Pcines et des Rkomfenus (Gen. 1810); Taelique des 
Assemblies Ligislatives (Gen. 1815); Preitves yudiciaires (Gen. 
1823). D. returned to Geneva in 1814, where he became a 
member of the Representative Council, and tried to reduce Ben¬ 
thamism to practice.. 'He died at Milan, September 29, 1829. 
In 183a M. J. I, Du^ published from D.’s MSS. Souvenirs 
mr Mirabeau el surks deux Premiires Assemiliei Li^islafhies, a 


book of considerable historical va]a& See Candplle’e Bbtiee sur 
la Vie et les Ecrits de M. D, (1829). 

DumouYiez, Charles Pran9oi8, a Erench general, was born 
at Cambrai, 25th January I739,enleicd the army at an early age, 
and fiiSt .saw service in the Seven Years’ War. After a few years of 
restless wandering and varied employment, D. rose into favour at 
the time of the French Revolution, and attaching himself to the 
Jacobin Club, Viecame fust Minister of Foreign Affairs, and next 
general of the army against the Allies. Ills skilful military 
movements in 1792, when he won the victory of Jemapes, drove 
the invaders from the soil of Fiance, saved tlie Republic, and 
made hina the idol of Paris. He next ovciran and almost 
conquered the Netherlands, .md would have been the first man 
in France had lie not cnleicd into negotiaiioiw with the enemy 
for the re-esiablishment of constiUitional monaichy. The Con¬ 
vention denounced him as a traitor ; his army refused to listen to 
his .scheme ; and he had to seek shelter in tjie Austrian lines. 
After this D.’s life was one of exile and pamplik-lccring. He 
died at TinviIIc Paik, Heiiley-upon-TIiames, March 14, 1823. 
Wellington is .said to have utilised some of his hints regarding 
an invasion of France. The Mi-moires du Gineral D., by him¬ 
self, appeared at Il.amlmrg in 1796, and La Vie et les Mimoires 
(iu Gt-nhal /X, at P.aiis (1822-24). An admirable portrait tff 
D. is given in (Jarlylc’s Ihstory of the L'rcnch RivoliitwH. 

Dun, a word found both in the Celtic and Teutonic family of 
l:in.guagcs, but piobably belonging to the former, and signifying 
in both cases a lull or fort. It is often modified into dum and 
don, and appears in Dunedin {Kdmlmigli), Dunfermline, Dun¬ 
dee, Dunblane, Dumbarton, Dumfiies, Dunsl.able, Dundalk, 
Donegal; piob.ahly also m London, 1 limtingiloii. The same 
root appears tn the Ger. diinen, Fr. dunes, Eng. downs, 

Dii'na (Lithuanian, Dan^avtt 1 Russ. ‘ W. Dvina’), one of the 
most inqiortant riveis in the W. of Russia, uses in the govern¬ 
ment of 'I’ver, near the head-waters of the Volga, flows through 
a thicUly-wooded country, first in a .S.W. and linn in a N.W. 
direction, and enters the Gulf of Riga, on the ILiltic, alter a 
course of some 650 miles. It receives tlie Lutsc IiOssa, Ulla, and 
fiisna, and passes the towns Velij, Vitebsk, Poloczk, Disna, 
Dun.dnirg. and Ki.ga, while its right bank is traversed by the 
Moscow and Riga Railway. The D. is navigable to ocean ves¬ 
sels only as far as Riga, where it is 2400 feet bioad, but river craft 
ascend to Velij, a distance of 400 miles. Much timber is floated 
down the livei- The IJlIa is coimecled with the Dnieper by the 
Beresina Canal, thus linking together the Baltic .and the Black Sea. 

Dii'uaburg, a fortified town in the government of yitebsk, 
Russia, on the Duna, and looniilcs S.E. of Riga by railway. It 
has an arsenal, a stiong foiticss, and a ttte-de-font, which is con¬ 
sidered a m.aslci piece. Its trade is glowing. Pop. (1869)29,462. 
D. was included in Livonia in 1277, :m<l wusdestioyedby the Czar 
Ivan IV. in 1576. It finally became Kussi.an in 1656. D. 
resi-lcd an attack by Oudinot in 1S12, but was ta’sen by a 
combined French and Prussian force, under Macdonald, in the 
same year. . , 

Dunbar', a seapoit in H.addingtonshirc, 29 miles E. by N. 
of Edinburgh, with whicli it is connected by railway. The 
old harbour being difficult of access from sunken rocks at 
its entrance, a new harbour, the Vicloiia, was constiucted 
in 1844, which is well fitted for fishermen. There ate valu¬ 
able hcrring-fisherie.s here. D., with Haddington, North Ber¬ 
wick, Jedburgh, and J^auder, letums one member to Parlia¬ 
ment. Pop. (1871) 3320. It is an ancient town, and grew up 
under the shelter of the cattle of D., the chief seat of the 
Earls of D. and March, the ruins of which crown a rock near 
the harbour. The castle of D. played an important pait in the 
War of [nilependcnce. It was taken by Edward I., and sheltered 
Edward H. after BaiinocUbuin. In 133S Black Agnes, Ciountess 
of D., defended it successfully for nineteen weeks^against the 
Kail of Salisbury, in the absence of her husband. The battle 
of I)., in which Cromwell defeated the ScoLs under Leslie, was 
fought September 3, 1650. Of this a graphic account is given 
ill Carlyle’s Oliver Cronnuell's iMtcrs and Speeches, 

Dunbar, William, next to Burns the greatest Scottish poet, 
was born in Loiliian, about 1460. alle took the deg;rce of M.A. 
at St Andrew’s University in 1479, and having wandered as a 
Franciscan friar through England and Picaidyt seems, alter 
• 455 
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14S3, to have served as a clerk to foreign embassies, and in 1500 
received an annual pension of ;^io. Henceforth he lived 
chieny at court. In 1501 he visited £ngl.ind, and in 1503 
celebrated the marriage of James IV. with Margaret Tndor in 
his poem of the The 'Jhrissill and the Rots. A royal favourite, he 
obtained frequent gratuities in addition to his pension—which 
was raised to ;^8o a year—but sought a benefice, in numerous 
metrical petitions, in vain. After Floddcn his name vanishes from 
the royal accounts, and he probably died about 1520. D. is a 
powerful and versatile writer. His works comprise picturesque 
eUboiate allegories—such as the Goldyn Taixe anil The Thrisstll 
and the Rots —and ludicrous and satirical pieces, full of a mad¬ 
cap, liotous humour, and a wealth of language reminding us of 
Kabclnis. 1 lis imagination luxuriates in brilliant dcsciiptions, or 
plays whimsical freaks with themost venerable aiitl terrible themes. 
He paints w'ith equal felicity the fresh bcauiics of a May morn¬ 
ing and the grotesque horrors of a carnival of fiends. There is 
glim satiric e.irn#-.tness in his Dame of the .Set’in Deidly Svnttis, 
deep pathos in bis {.ament for the Alakaris, and an astonish¬ 
ing command of co.irse vituper.ition in Iii^ Flyling with his 
frU’iiil and lirotlier-poet, Walter Kennedy. He wrote also The 
Fenyeit /•'rcir oj Tunxtand, The Twa Maryit IFemen and the 
f'l'eita, The fiis/ts detuix ttie Tadycouris and the Smotaris, Ttte 
I'tsitution of St Francis, Dunbar's Dream, ftc. See Laing’s cd. 
of O. (Kdinb. 1834). 

Sunblanc', a village, but formerly an episeopal city, in Peilh- 
sliire, .Scotland, on the Allan, 6 miles N.IC. of Stirling, and a 
Station on the Scottish Cential RaiUvay. Its old ciitliedial, said 
to have been founded by Havid I. in 1141, was rebuilt about 1240, 
and pail of it is now used .as the paiish church. I-cigliton, 
bishop of D. from 1661 till 1672, bequeathed his libraiy to the 
clergy of the diocese. The building in which it is deposited 
bears the itisciiplion ‘ Ihbliotheea Leightoniana.' Pop. (1S71) 
1921. D. was niieiciitly the seat of a Culdee convent. 

Dun'ean, Adam, Lord, Viscount of Camperdown. a 
famous Ihitish arhiiiial, was liorii 111 IJundec, July I, 1731. He 
entered the navy as mtd.sliipm.an in 17.16, was promoted to a post¬ 
captaincy in 1761, distinguished himself greatly under Koppel 
in his attack iqion Havana, and under Rodney off (lape St Vin¬ 
cent, became Kear-admiial of the Blue in 1789, and Vice-admiral 
of the Blue in 1793. In 1795 he was appointed to the 
command of the British fleet in the North .Sea, and on Octo¬ 
ber 17, 1797, won a biilliant victory over the Dutch fleet off 
Camperdown. J). received a pension of jQzooo a year, the 
tli.'ink.s of Parliament, and a sword of honour from the City of 
London, and tvaa created Viscount D. of Camperdown, Fora 
time he served against the Batavian Republic, and in 1799 ob¬ 
tained the rank of Admiral of the White. He died near Kdin- 
burgh, 4th August 1804. 

Duncan, Thomas, a Scottish artist, was born at Kinclaven, 
Perthshire, May 24, 1807. He was a dLstiiiguished pupil of Sir 
William Allan at the Tiustecs' Academy, and succeeded him as 
its head. His industry and ability enabled him at an early age 
to attain the distinctions of R.S.A. and A.R.A., and the posi¬ 
tion of Professor of Colouring and Diawing in tlie Academy of 
Edinburgh, and he seemed to lie enteiing on an exceptionally 
biilliant career when he was cut off by sudden illness at Eilin- 
burgh. May 25, 1845. H. had few rivals during his short hut 
active life as a portrait and historical painter and a depicier of 
Scotcli character, more especially its humorous side. Among 
his larger works may be noticed ‘ Prince Charles’s Entry into 
Edinburgh after the Battle of Prestonpans,’ exhibited in London ; 
‘Mary Queen of Scots Signing her Aljdication ‘ Martyrdom of 
John Brown of Piieslhill, 1685 and ‘ Wisliart Dispensing the 
Sacraracat on the Day of his Martyrdom, March i, 1548.’ 

Duu'eanaby Head (anc. Feruiium), the N. E. headland 
of Scotland, in Caithness, miles E. of John o’ Groat’s House. 
It is a wild promontoiy, of Old Red Sandstone, about lOO feet 
high, worn by the sea into deep gullic.s {yhoes), and standing out 
into the Pentlaiid Firth in caverned ledges. Dunc.snsby Stacks 
arc two insulated columns, the haunts of myriads of aquatic birds. 
Near D. H. is a small village, the ferry to the Orkneys. 

Dundalk'(Irish Gael. Duc-Deniiytn, ‘the fort of Delga.'a Fir- 
bolg chief in the mythic history of Ireland), a seaport of Ireland, 
capital of the county of Louth, at the head of D, Bay, and at the 


mouth of the Castleton River, 50 miles N. of Dublin by railway, 
Ibe port and harbour have been much improved in recent years, 
and steam-vessels ply regularly to Liverpool, exporting thence 
cattle, grain, butter, and eggs. In 1873, 16^ vessels, of 
297,504 tons, entered and cleared the port Pop. of ivarlia- 
mentary borough, returning one member, was, in 1871, 11,377. 
D. was the residence of Edward Bruce during his brief tenure 
of Northern Ireland (1315-18).—D. Bay, 8 miles broad, ex¬ 
tends 7 miles inland, and is from I to 6 fathoms deep. 

Dundas', a town in the province of Ontario, Dominion of 
Canada, on Burlington Bay, at the W. end of Lake Ontario, 40 
miles S.W. of Toronto. It is situated at the head of the Desjar¬ 
dins Canal, on the Great Western Railway, has extensive mills 
and factories wrought by water-power, and a trade in agricultural 
produce. Pop. (1871) 3135.—A British island of the same 
name lies in the Pacific, off the coast of British Columbia, to the 
S.E. of Queen Charlotte Island, and has an area of 280 sq. 
miles.—D. Strait, m N. Australia, separates Melville Island 
and Coburg Peninsula, is the N. inlet of Van Diemen Gulf, and 
has a breadth of 20 miles.—D. Castle, the territorial residence 
of the D. family, is situated in Linlilligowshire, on the Foith, 
near S. Queensferry. The manor was a grant of the Earl of 
March, of date 1150. 

Dundas of Arniston, the name of a Scotch family cele¬ 
brated for the nutiiber of its raemlicrs distinguished in the 
[lolilieal and Icg.a] liistory of the country. Among the most 
eminent of the eailii r of these are Sir James D., governor of 
Berwick in the reign of James VI., from whom he received 
till* honour of kiiigiilhond ; Sir James D., son of the pre¬ 
ceding, wiio became a judge of the Court of Session in 1662, 
under the title—derived from the family estate— of Lord Arnis¬ 
ton, but.who lost his office because lie refused to alijure the 
* Solemn T.eague and Covenant; ’ and Robert D., gramlson of 
the preceding (and son of Sir Robert D., who, like his father, 
obtained a seat on the bench), who was born December 9,1685, 
rose to fill the posts of Solicitor-General and Lord Arlvocntc, 
was returned for the county of Midlothian in the Biitish P.irlia- 
ment in 1722, and in 1737 was raised to the Viencli under whal 
may be considered the family title of Lord Arni.ston. Finally ic 
1748 he became Lord President. He died in 1753. His son, 
Robert D., born iSlh July 1713, also attained to the positions 
of J.ord Advocate and Lord President (1760). His death took 
place at Edinburgh, 13th December 1787. The most notalile 
member of the family, liowcver, was Henry D., Viscount 
Melville and Baron Dunira, biother of the preceding. He 
was bom in 1741, and educated for the Scotch b.ar, to which he 
was called in 1763. D. by Ins talents and industry won a high 
position, while, as a member of the General Assembly, he gave 
indications of that eloquence which subsequently gained him a 
position in Parliament. In 1774 D. was returned as member 
for tlie county of Edinburgh; in 1775 he was made Lord Advo¬ 
cate. His political career was more remarkable for brilliancy 
tiian for consistency. He managed to serve under l,ord North, 
I.ord Rockingham, and Lord Shelburne, and became finally the 
right-hand man of the second Pitt, under whom lie held various 
offices, including those of President of the Board of Control, 
'I'reasurer of tlie Navy, and chief Home (or in reality War) Sec¬ 
retary. D. was a clever and industrious politician, if not a 
great statesman; and he will always be associated with the mea¬ 
sures under the Pitt administration for enrolling volunteers to 
oppose a French descent, and for restoring the estates in Scot¬ 
land forfeited on account of the rebellion of 1745. Under the 
Addington administration he was raised (in 1802) to the peerage 
as Viscount Melville and Baron Dunira. Four years later he 
was tried for ' malversation,’ in his capacity of treasurer of the 
navy, but was finally acquitted. After this, however, he lived 
chiefly in retirement in Edinburgh, where he died, 271 h May 
1811. 

Dundee' (Gael. Dun-Diadhaidh, ‘ sacred dune or hill,’ Lat. 
Taodunum), a royal burgh and flourishing seaport in the S. 
of Forfarshire, situated on the N. side of the Firth of Tay, 50 
miles N.N.E. of Edinburgh, and 20 E.N.E. of Perth by railway. 
It is the third laigest town in Scotland, and the chief seat of its 
linen manufactures, being indeed ‘the maker of the sacking, the 
bagging, and liic wrapping of the woild.’ Jt lies pleasantly 
between D. Law (525 feet nigh) and Balgay Hill, and stretches 
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iome three miles alonj; the Tay, which has here a breadth of 
two miles. Its chief public buildings are the Albert Institute 
and Free Library, erected at a cost of L,y 3 ,<Xio ; a Town-hall, 
in R jman Ionic, with n spire 140 feet high; tlie Royal Ex¬ 
change, in the Flemish Pointed style of the 15th c. ; the Kin- 
naird Hall, a massive Italian edifice, capable of accommodating 
3000 persons; the Infirmary, in the Tudor style, forming three 
sides of a square ; the High .School, an elegant Grecian building; 
handsome court buildings; and the Morgan Hospital, for the 
education and uphiingingof 100 boys, erected at a cost of^8o,ooo 
{1867-68). To the K. of the town is the Baxter Park, a splendid 
expanse of 37 acres, gifted to D. by the late Sir Oavid Baxter; 
to the W, on Balgay Hill there is another public paik, some 
60 acres in extent, and ornamented with fine woods. In 1876 
swimming baths were opened which cost ;^5500. The prosperity 
of D. is in gieat part owing to its magnificent docks, which have 
been constructed since 1851, at a cost of over j^yoo,000. There 
are five wet docks, a graving dock, a laige tidal haiboiir, besides 
extensive sea-walls and quays, a pier, and great shipbuilding 
yards. The chief indiislncs arc the manufacture of fl.tx-yarns 
and linen fabrics (Osnaburgs, ducks, canvas, sheetings, &c.), 
silks, cottons, jute, coulagc, iion, niachhiery, kid-gloves, confec¬ 
tions (ilie l.ainuus D. matinaiade), 8:c. D. has also establishments 
for shoemaking by machinci^, bievverics, and considerable sliip- 
bnilding. The liiicn indiistiy employs over fifty steam spinning- 
mills, ten powcr-Ioom factories, besides niimcious hand-labour 
works, and produces goods to the annual value of about 

2,000,000. The value of the flax, hemp, and jute manufactures 
exceeds j^5,500,000 yearly. D. impoits directly the gieat bulk 
of the jute biought from India (113,930 tons in 1875), and, as a 
consequence of tins industry, it has of laic years become the ccntie 
of the seal and wliale-fishiiig trade. The success of the latter 
fluctuates, but over a senes of years the fishing is found a remu¬ 
nerative industry. 'J'lie other import.s are limber, coals, iron, 
lime, tar, &c. D. has regular steam communication with Lon¬ 
don, Newcastle, Liverpool, Stockton, Glasgow, &c., and is easily 
accessible by railway. A few miles to the \V. of D., one of 
the largest non bridges in the woilrl is in course of construction 
(to be completed in 1877) acioss the Tay. It is to consist of 
ninety spans, several of w-hich will be 245 feet long, and 88 feet 
above tlic level of high-water. Its cost will exceed j£^30O,oc», a 
sum entirely subscribed by the North Bi itlsh Railway and the bridge 
sharehoiders. The town reiurns two members to railiamciit. Pop. 
(1876) *39,12S‘ foiinerly walled, and was twice in great 

part burned by Edward I. (1296 and 1303). It siiarcd a like 
fate at the hands of the Duke of l^nc.aster 111 1385. In the 161I1 
c. D. was the first Scottish town to renounce Poperv, cliicfly 
through the influence of James llaliburton. It was pillaged hy 
Montrose in 1645, and by General Monk m 1651. 

l>undon'ald, Thomas Oochratie, Earl of, and one of 
the greatest of British sailors, was born at Culross, Perthshire, 
December 14, 1775. At the age of seventeen he entered the 
navy, taking service under his uncle. Sir Alexander Cochrane, 
and his services as conimamlcr of the little sloop Sfieedy, particu¬ 
larly in the daring exploit of capturing the Spani.sh frigate £l 
Catno (M Barcelona, gained him a post-captaincy in iSot. As 
commander first of the Pallas, and subsequently of L'/mfMtuse, 
D. did great damage to .Spanish commerce, and distinguished 
himself in European and in African waters by successful actions 
against the French. For leariing five ships against a French 
fleet in the Basque Roads in 1809 he was made a Knight of the 
Bath, but having offended the ministry by bringing Lord Gam¬ 
bler, his superior officer, to a court-martial for incompetency, he 
was not allowed further naval service. In 1814, on the charge 
of originating, for stock-exchange swindling, a false rumour that 
Napo^n had abdicated, he was expelled from Parliament, in 
which he had sat since 1807 as the Radical member for West¬ 
minster, deptived of ail his honours, fined and ordered 

to stand in the pillory. The last part of the sentence was not 
enforced; bis constituents, who believed in his innocence, which 
has since been established, paid his fine, and afterwards re¬ 
elected him. From 1818 to 1828 his exploits at sea greatly 
furthered the national independence of Chilt, Brazi], and Greece. 
In 1830, on the advent to power of Earl Grey’s administration, 
D. returned to England, and was reinstated in all his honours, 
became commander on the N. American and W. Indian stations, 
and rose to the ranx of Rear-admiral of the United Kingdom. 
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He succeeded to the Earldom in 1831, and gave up his later 
years to naval improvements, to the invention of 'infernal 
machines* for the wholesale destruction of an enemy, and to 
writing the story of his life, which appeared in 1859 undjir the 
title of 1 he Autobiography of a Seaman. He died October 3*, 
1860, and was interred in Westminster Abbey. Among D. ’s other 
works are Observations on Rural Affairs (1847), and Narrative 
of Services in the Liberation of Chili, Peru, and BranU (2 volst 
*858). 

Dundrum Bay (Irish Gael. Dundroma, 'the fort on the 
ridge’), an inlet of the Irish Sea, County Down, g miles S. of 
Downpatrick, 10 miles wide at its mouth, and stretching 3 miles 
inland. The Great Britain was .stranded here in 1846. 

Bune'din, the capital of the province of Olago, New Zea¬ 
land, is picturesquely situated at tne head of Otago Harbour, an 
arm of the S. Pacific 14 miles long, and at the base and on the 
slopes of hills. D. was founded in 1848, and iifitil 1861 was a 
small and unimportant place. The discovery of rich gold-deposits 
at Gabriel’s Gully in that year caused a great influx of population, 
and 1>. rapidly rose to the position, which it still holds, of being 
the forelno^t coninicri.ial town in New Zealand. In spite of 
numerous natural difliciiltics it is well laid out, containing about 
ninety streets, each 66 feet broad, anti for the most part paved 
and lighted with gas. It is also well supplied with water from 
a reservoir. D. is a see of the Anglican and Roman Catholic 
Churches. It contains a number of fine public and private build¬ 
ings, and possesses a rising university. Four daily, five weekly, 
and two monlldy newspapers are published in D. The pop. of 
the municipality at the census of 1874 was 18,500; with the 
suburbs, 26,000. The trade statistics of D. for the twelve months 
from l.st October 1873 to 30th September 1874 show the imports 
to have amounted to ;t2,628,07l, and the exports tO;^*,740,650. 
The two piincipal items composing the latter were *5,797,779 
lbs. of wool, of the value of .^959,45* ; anti *41,564 oz. of gold, 
valued at .^568,954. There were also exported worth 

of wheat, and .1^55,074 woith of preserved meats. 

Banes, the name given to the sandhills which occur along 
the seaboard of the Netherlands as far as the frontier of France. 
They liave been produced by the action, through an indefinite 
period of time, of strong winds from the German Ocean, and 
they serve as a natural barrier to protect the country from the 
destructive encroachments of the sea. In certain places they are 
covered with grass or heath, and pine-trees have lieen planted 
here and theic. Though not available even for pasturage, they 
are yet invaluable as bulwarks of the rich lowlands of tne inte¬ 
rior. They occ.isionally attain so great an elevation as td hide 
the view of the sea from the steeples of the towns. 

Bunferm'lino (Gael. Dun-Pharlain, ' the fort of Pharlain or 
Farlane,' the legendary founder of the city), a royal burgh of 
Scotland, in the W. of Fifeshire 3 miles N. of the Firth of Forth, 
and 13 \V.N.W. of Edinburgh, and a station on the Stirling and 
1). Railway. It has many handsome modern structures. On 
October *2, *876, the fouiidalion-stone of new mutiicipal^build- 
iiig.s was laid. D. is noted for its damask linen-weaving; other 
industries are flax-spinning, bleaching, ii on-founding, brewing, 
&c, and in the vicinity are large conl-mincs. Along with Stirling, 
luveikeiihing, Queensferry, and Culross, D. sends one member 
to rarliament. Pop. (*871) 14,963. D. was already a place of 
some importance in the * i ih c. Malcolm Canmore and hii queen 
Margaret founded a Benedictine Abbey here, *070-93. The refec¬ 
tory, an arched gateway, and a tower still remain, but the rare old 
choir (1250) gave place to the present parish church in 1818-21. 
The latter building has a square tower 100 feet high, round tlm 
turret of which runs the inscription ' King Robert the Bruce ’ in 
open stonework. Edward I. passed the winter of 1303-4 at D., 
which was made a royal burgh by James VI. in 1588. D. waa 
the birthplace of David II., James I. of Scotland, and Charles 
1., and its abbey is the resting-place of Malcolm Canmore, St 
Margaret, Edgar, Alexander 1., David I., Malcolm the Maiden, 
Alexander 111., Robert Bruce, his queen Elizabeth and nephew 
Randolf, Annabella, queen of Robert III., and Robert Duke of 
Albany, governor of Scotland. The skeleton of Robert the Bruce 
was disinterred and a cast taken of the royal cranium in 1821. 
See Dr Henderson's Annalt of D. (Gli^g. 1878). 

Bung, the excrement of animals, and the most necessary of 
all artiuei in fertilising; a farm. Restricting the word to its 
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ordinary sense, horse, cow, sheep, pig, and pigeons’ D., the 
preference for securing growth may lie given to the last, if ap¬ 
plied to barley or wheat, hut its limited production makes it of 
little account in ordinary farm-managemcnl, although doubtless 
it is quite equal in planl-nutritivcness to that of the birds which 
left guano deposits in Pei-u. IIorse-J>. is much appreciated, 
and, mixed with cow and sheep !>., makes an excellent manure. 
All artificial substances are inferior, everything considered, to 
that which is made in the stable, byre, or sheti; ami the only 
I egret farmers have is that they cannot obtain a sufficient quan¬ 
tity of it. TIic quality of D. purchased from towns or made on 
the liomesle.id is not preserved as well as it ought to be. It 
should not be exposed to sun and wind, which rob it of its vir¬ 
tue, but should be put up in heaps, mixed witlt earth, as then 
Its savour and fructifying powers are pieservcJ (or months. 
Some farmers are of opinion that D. is be.st made in covered 
couits, and caiticd direct fiom tlience to the fields. Dunghills 
should be frefl’uently turncrl, and not placed in proximity to 
drains, as the liquid pcicolales ihiough the earth downwards, 
and lends to choke tiie drain. See Stephen’s /h'ok of the Farm ; 
Cjcnt'i Systema (publi.ihcd 1O69); .Mechi’s/Vii/f/a#* 

Farming ; Kamco’s Gentleman Farmer; and 1 loskin’s Chronides 
■>/ a Clay Farm. 

Ditngfann'on (Irish Gael. Dun-Geanainn, ‘Gcanan’s fori’), 
a town m the county of Tyrone, Ireland, II miles N.W. of 
Aimagh, with maniifaetnres of linen, coarse pottery, fire-brick, 
and tiles, and having in the neiglibouihood the largest lime- 
quairit'S and colbeiies in Ulster. In 1S76 a new Koman Catholic 
church was erected capalde of holding 4000 people. D. returns 
one member to Parliament. Pop. (i<S7i) 3S86. 

Dungar'van (Irish Gael. Dun-Garbhain, ‘ Garv.rn's lor- 
trc's’), a seapoit in the county of Watcifonl, Irel.and, 40 miles 
K.N.E. o( Cork. Pop. (1S71) 7719- 1 he inhabitants arc chiefly 

engaged in the hake andlierring fislieriea, and fish, grain, liulter, 
e.na cattle are exported D. leturns one member to Parliament. 
It is a favourite rea-balbing resort m sumnici. 

Dung'-Beotle, a name given to seveial species of Coleoftera 
or beetles, belonging to the division of the Lamellicornes, dis¬ 
tinguished liy Its members having the antennae tciminated by a 
club, formed of ses'cral flat leaf-like appendages. Tlie popular 
name of these beetles has liecii derived from their habit of depo¬ 
siting their eggs amongst manure, whilst a few feed upon decay¬ 
ing matters of like kind. The family Geolrufuhe, for example, 
includes a f.tmiliar example of D.-B., the Geotntfes stercora- 
run; ‘dor’ or ‘shard-borne’ beetle, sometimes also named tlie 
‘ watchman ’ beetle. This species attains a length of about an 
inch. It is of black colour, and infests fields for the purpose of 
depositing its eggs amid cow-dung. Nearly allied is the famous 
.Scarahftus sacer, or sacred beetle of the Egyptians, which al.o 
ileposits its eggs in manure. A Noith American species of D.-B. 
(Gym no flea rut filulanus) appe,rrs to roll the pellets of manuie 
to ihe place whcie they are to be buricil m the giound, 

- Dui'geon. See Donjon. 

Dunkeld' (Gael. Dtm-Chailham ; in the Pictish Chronicle 
Duncahlen, possibly ‘ hazel hill’), a vdl.age and burgh of barony, 
formerly a city, in Perthshire, on the left b.mk of the Tay, 15 
miles N.N.W. of Perth, and situated amidst tlie most romantic 
scenery. Pop. (1871) 783. The ancient cathedral, 120 feet 
long by 60 broad, built about 1230, is now included within the 
grounds of the Duke of Athole, which contain 20 sq. miles of 
larch-wood, together with the first larches planted m Britain, 
These were brought from the Tyrol in 1737, and at first treated 
as greenhouse plants. D. was a bishop’s see from 1127 to 
16S8, but Its ancient abbey, whose Culdces composed the cathe¬ 
dral chapter, was famous m the ecclesiastical annals of the king¬ 
dom at a much earlier date, and may perhaps date from the time 
of Kenneth MacAlpin. See Skene's Cettie Scotland, vol. i. 
(1876). 

Dunkirk' (Fr. Dunkerqtu, ‘ the kirk of the dunes or downs'), 
a seaport in the department of Nord, France, on the Strait of 
Dover, 152 miles N. of Paris, with which it is connected by rail¬ 
way. It IS a fortified town ot the third rank, and bag a tribunal 
of the first instance, a gq/emment navigation school, a commu¬ 
nal college, a public library, and picture gallery. Its principal 
squares are the Champ de Mars, and the Place Jean Bart, in 
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which there is a statue of the naval Ifero, erected in 1806. The 
most notable buildings are the town-hall (1644), theGothic church 
of .St Eloi (1360), with a tower 280 feet high, and a fine peal of 
bells (since 1853), tlie barracks for 2000 men, an exchange, 
a military hospital, and a theatre. D. is the entrepdt of me 
N., a lailway centre, and tlie key to an extensive system of 
canals. It has regular steamboat communication with London, 
Hull, Rotterdam, St Petersburg, &c. Its manufactures are 
ebiefiy sailcloth, fishing-nets, leather, soap, sugar, spirits, &c. ; 
there are also valuable cod, hetring, and oyster fisheries. The 
imports include all kinds of colonial produce. Although far 
from pictuiesquc, D. annually attracts many visitors for sea¬ 
bathing. Pop. (1872) 34,350. I>. was founded near the church 
of .St Eloi by Count Baldwin of Flanders, g6o, but was burned 
by the English in 1388. About 1400 it was fortified, and it long 
continued an object of contention between France, Spain, and 
Bingland. In 1540 it was taken from the .Spaniards by the 
English, In 155^ captured by the French, and m terms of peace 
restored to S|iaiii. It was seized Ijy the great Conde in 1646, 
tint was again legained by the Spaniards. In 1658 Tureiine 
c.ipturcd D., wln< li, accoiding to ticaly with Ciomwell, was 
made over to England ; four years hater Charles H. sold it to 
Louis XIV. for five million livrcs. After the Peace of Utrecht 
(17*3), the foitifieiitions were razed and the liaibour filled up, 
but tlieir restoration w.as allowed by the Peace of Paris, 1783. 
The allies besieged I). in 1793, but were forced to rcliie. 

Dunlin, or Ptirre (7/ i»ga einclus), a .species of Trittginer (or 
«ub-family, including the sandpipei-s and other alhes) found in 
Britain mi<l other parts of 

Dun'mow and Flitch of 
Bacon. D., Great and Little, • 
aie two villages of Essex, 9 
miles E. of Bishop Stortford Dunlin, 

by raihv.iy, and 35 miles 

N.N.E. of London, Of Gic.at D. the pop. in 1871 was 2983 ; 
of Little D., 2 miles E. of the larger village, the pop. was 
359. A richly-endowed priory, founded in 1104 by Lady Tuga, 
sister of Ralph Baynard, formerly existed at Little D., and here 
the ancient custom of the D. Flitch had its origin during the 
reign of Henry HI. This custom consists in presenting a F. of 
B. to ‘ whatever married couple will go to the priory, and kneel¬ 
ing on two sharp-pointed stones, will swear that they have not 

Q uarrelled nor repented of tlieir marriage within a year and a 
ay after its celebration.’ From the chartulary of the monastery, 
now in the British Museum, it is proved that the bacon was 
claimed and won three times before the dissolution of religious 
houses. It was last awarded legitunately at the Priory Church 
in 1751. .Since that time the custom remained in abeyance till 
1851, when it was revived at Great D. The last presentation 
of the flitch took phacc 17th July 1876, by consent of a jury of 
six maidens and six bachelors. These interesting revivals of a 
commendable custom have taken place under the superintendence 
of Mr J. \V. Savill of D., to whom all ‘claims’ on the part of 
constant and even-tempered couples are sent. 

Duna'et Head (Gael. Duri»Nivet, ‘ the fort of the bright or 
open place' ?), the most northerly point of Scotland in Caithness, 
13 miles W. by N. of Duncansby Head, lat. 58* 40* N., long. 3* 
2i[ W, It is of Devonian formation, much corrugated j has a 
height of from 100 to 600 feet, and supports a lighthouse. . 

Dunnott'ar Castle (Gael. Dun-Oitir, ‘ the fort of the low 
promontory'), on the coast of Kincardineshire, 73} miles N.E. 
of Pertli, and ij miles S. by E. of Stonehaven, on a rock 160 
feet above the sca._ It was once the scat of the Earls Mariscbal 
of Scotland, but is now a ruin. After a six months’ si^e it 
capitulated to Cromwell's troops in 1651. Many of the Cove¬ 
nanters were imprisoned in D. C. during Jthe troubled times of 
Clwrles II. and James H. 
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Dnnois, Jean, Comte de Xhinois et Xion^eville, 

popularly known os the Bastard of Orleans, was the iTlei;itimate 
son of Louis Duke of Orleans, the brother of Charles VI., and 
was born about 1403. Aided by the {jreat enthusiasm whicti 
Jeanne d’Arc had kindled in I''rance, he drove back the English 
from Orleans and won the battle of 1‘atay in 14*9. After the 
death of tlie Maid of Orleans, D. carried on with uninteniipted 
success the war for French freedom, diiving the English from 
all their conquests except Calais, and at the last even from Nor¬ 
mandy and Guienne. lie became the idol of France, was popu¬ 
larly styled Le Liblrahur de la France, and deserved the admira¬ 
tion he inspired. Charles VII. made him his Grand Chamber- 
lain. Louis XL, on ascending the thionc, showed his dislike 
to D., as to the other favourites of his predecessor, by depriving 
him of his offices and honours. D., greatly incensed, joined the 
confederation of discontented nobic.s known as l.a J itiue du 
Bien Fublir, which biought the king to his senses and led to the 
Peace of Conflans (1465). I!y it D. was restored to his honours 
and posts. He died November 24, 14C8. P. had a reputation 
for gallantry, and in the Memoires Secretes de la four de Charles 
Vll. is tlescnbcd as the lover ol Queen Mane of Anjou, lie 
was twice mariicd. llis first wife was the daughter of the Pie- 
sident Ijiiiret, and his second Mane d'llarcourt, daughter of the 
Comte de Montgomery. Fioin this .second inai riage is descended 
the Flench family of Longucville. 

Dunoon', a f.xvourile se.i-batbiiig village in ArgyleOiire. on 
the Filth of Clyde, 25 niilesN. by W. of (ilasguw. Pop. (1871) 
3756. Numeious well-built villas extend along the shore both 
' N. and S. of D., and the ruins of an ancient castle, formeily a 
lesidcncc of the Argyle family, crown a green conical knoll near 
the pier. New buigh buildings weie erected in 1874. The name 
maybe Dun-Nodha, ‘the new foit,’ ess Dun-A oiahean, ‘ihefott 
of guest.s,' or more probably Dun-Omhatn, ‘ the fort of foam,’ 

DuUBe (perhaps G.iel. Dun-sith, changed into Dun se, ‘fairy 
hill’ or ‘hill of |)cacc’), a burgh of baioiiy and market-towm, 
Ilerwickshire, Scotland, 35 miles S.E. of Edinbuigh, on the 
Whitadder, at the foot of 1). Law, which is 630 feet high, and 
on the summit of which are traces of the camp loniicd by Gcnc- 
lal Leslie and the Covenanteis in 1639. The town is well built, 
and had in 1871 a pop. of 2618. 1). is the birthplace of Boston 

(q. V.), author of the Fourfold State. 

DunBmu'auo, a sub-range of the Sidlaw Hills, about 7 miles 
N.K. of Perth, ciowiicd with a liill-foit of conrentric rampaits. 
It overlooks a vast district, including Biinain Hill (q. v.). 

Duns Scotus, John, one of the greatest of the schoolmen, 
was born about 1265, most probably at Dunse in Berwickshire, 
though some assert Dunston in England, and others Down in 
Ireland, to have been his birthplace. When a boy, he entered 
the Franciscan institution in Newcastle,.and afterwards studied 
at Oxford, where he distinguished himself by knowledge of 
logic, law, mathematics, and scholastic theology, and where, in 
1301, he was made theological professor. His lectures were 
listened to by crowds, there being then, we arc tohl, 30,000 
students at Oxfoid. In 1304 he icniovcd to Paris, and ama/ed 
his hearers by his dialectic subtlety, which earned for him the 
title of the ‘Subtle Doctor.’ He was appointed Professor of 
Theology in Paris, and taught with brilliant success until 1308, 
when he visited Cologne, being commissioned by his order to 
oppose the Beguines, and found a university there. He was re¬ 
ceived at Cologne with extraordinary enthusiasm, but shortly 
after his arrival was cut off by apoplexy, November 8, 1308. 
A legend clings to D. as to most of the great schoolmen. He 
is said to have been buried alive, and to have dashed out his 
brains against the coffin. D. holds a very important place in the 
history of mediasval thought. He gainM an immense number 
of followers, known as Scotisis, in opposition to the Thomists, or 
adherents of Thomas Aquinas, with whom _ D. was in utter 
antagonism in regard to divine grace, free-will, and especially 
the immaculate conception of the Virgin, a doctrine which he 
seems to have originated. (See Nominalists and Realists.) 
Ilis skill in storting new definitions and new themes for discus¬ 
sion was especially valued in on age whcti speculation w-as con¬ 
fined to a novel setting of orthodox doctrine. It has been said 
D. sometimes anticipates Spinoza, but in such cases he pro¬ 
bably did not see whither hjls dialectic tended. From the 
opposition shown “by hia followers to the revival of letters, 
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Dunsmon, and hence dunce, came to mean one stupid or slow at 
learning. Most of D.’s voluminous works were edited, with Life, 
by L. Wadding (12 vols. Lyons, 1639). 

Dun'stable (‘ the market-place of the hill ’), a town in Bed- 
fortlslilie, at the base of the D. chalk-downs. The principal 
iiulit'.lry is the manufacture of stran plait and bonnets. In winter, 
great numbers of larks are captured here lor the London market. 
'I'lic parish church, on the restoration of which ;^io,ooo had been 
expended in 1S7O, is part of the priory founded here by Henry I, 

A town-hall, plait-m.-iiket, and corn exchange were erected in 
1874. Pop. (1871) 4558. 

Dun'stan, St, was horn in 925 A.n., near ■ Glastonbury, 
.Somerset'.hire. His father, ileorstan, was a weiUihy thane, and 
his uncles were bishops of Wells and WinchesttW. As a youth 
he was remarkable for learning and skill in painting, music, and 
metallurgy, and quickly became a f.tvoiirile of King riithelstaii, 
but was driven by jealous enemies irom the c#url. He then 
became a monk, but by no meaii.s an austeie recluse. On the 
contrary, he studied literature and music, g.'ilheioil many pupils 
about him, and won the affections of a rich lady, who placed her 
fortune at his disposal. About this time he is said to have had 
a grotesque adventure with Satan, wliom, arcortliiig to Robert « 
of Gloucester, lie seized by the nose with his led-hot tongs for 
peeping into his cell at Glastoiibuiy. On tlic death of his rich 
patroness lie returned to court, wliich envious intriguers again 
foiccil him to quit, but King Eadimind appointed him Abbot 
of Glastonbury, according to tlie hn"lt<.h Chronicle, in 943. 
Tins would render his blitli in 925 very dubious, as he could 
scarcely be an alibot when only eighteen. According to others, 
he war, chosen abbot m 947. On Kiulred’s accession in 946, 

1>. liegan to shine forth as a clear-siglited, adroit, unscrupulous 
statesman, advoc.ating broml and conciliatoiy measuies. He 
secured the alli.mce of the Scottish king agamst the Nortlnini- 
brians by ceding the country between the Forth and Tweed, 
but Eadwig’s succession in 955 interrupted bis wise schemes 
of eonsolidaiion. linraged by an insult which D. offered the 
queen, lln- new king stripped him of liis offices, and lorced him 
to seek safi ty in 1‘ landers ; wheicupon Mercia and Northumbria 
proclaimed Eadgar king, and recalled D., who, after Eadwig’s 
death in 95^i elected Archbishop of Ganferbury, and during 
Eadgar’s leign was virtually the secularas well as the ecclc.sia.stical 
head of England. Insteail of labouring blindly for the aggran- I 
disemeut of Wessex, he endeavoured to consolidate the entire I 
realm, and to pursue a tiuly national ijolicy. Through hhs j 
influence Noitluimbria was .split into three paits, but llicir 
old rights wcie fully reserved to its Danish inliabitan's* He 
enforced justice, promoted education, leforiiied the mint, and 
.strove to leslore pmer morals among the laity and stricter dis¬ 
cipline in the Church. Aided by the Bishops of York and 
Winchester, he laboured with fanatical energy to institute a 
celibate clergy, and expelled from the Cliuieh such priests 
and dignitaries as refused to separate from tlicir wives. On 
ICadgar’s death in 975, he procured the coronation of that king’s 
son Eadward, and in a Witenagemol held shortly afiervwrds at 
Caine, in Wiltshire, is said to have confounded his enemies by 
a ‘ miracle.’ The part of the floor on which his opponents were 
placed was made to give way suddenly, while I), and his parly 
remained unhurt. But his influence fell on Eadward’s assas- 
shiulion. Tlie S. country proclaimed Atlhclred king, the N. 
seceded, and D.’s long-cherishetl project of a united England 
was shivered fora time. In grief and defeat he retired to Can¬ 
terbury, where he died in 988. D. possessed abundant and 
versatile talents, which he strenuously cultivated and applied. 

In Church questions he was narrow and intolerant, but as a states¬ 
man he was shrewd, libcial, and even patriotic. The ends which 
he inflexibly pursued were to unite England into a compact mon¬ 
archy, to extend the influence of the English Churdi in civil affairs 
at home, while rendering it entirely plastic to the papal svi'ay. 

D. wrote an adaptation of Benediers Kule of a Monastic'Life, and 
a Commentary on the Benedictine Rule, See Robert of Glouces¬ 
ter's Life of D., English Chronicle, Mabillon’s Acta Satutorum, 
Kemble’s Saxons in England, and Freeman’s LListory of the 
Norman Conquest of England, voL i. 

Duode'citztal Scale (Lat. duodeeim, * twelve') is the division 
of unity into twelve parts, each of tlftse a^in into twelve, and 
so on. Though it has the advantage of being divisible by 2, 3, 
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4, and 6, yet the decimal scale is now recognised as more con¬ 
venient for our Notation (q. v.). 

Duode'oimo (Lat. duodetim, * twelve ’), a term applied to a 
volume on account of the size of its page. A page D. is the I2ih 
part of a page folio, the latter being the large sheet called a 
broadside once folded ; just as a quarto is its 4th part, and an 
ootavo its 8th. The well-known contractions for the three words 
are 4to, 8vo, i2nio. 

Duode'num. The small intestine is divided into three parts: 
the first, 10 or 12 inches in length, immediately succeeding the 
stomach, is the D.; the upper two-fifilis of the remainder is the 
jejunum, and the lower tnree-fifths the ileum. The D. is the 
shoitest and widest part of the intestine. It describes in its 
course a curve somewhat like that of a horse-shoe, in the con¬ 
cavity of which we find the head of the panel eas. 

Dupanloup, Polix-Antoine-Philibert, a French church¬ 
man, was born- at St Felix, Savoy, January 3, 1802. 1 le studied 
tlieology at Paris, became a priest, and won notice as an excel¬ 
lent preacher and catechist. After refusing various charges in 
Paris, he was appointed Professor of Sacred Eloquence in the 
Sorbonne in 1841, and Bishop of Orleans in 1849. In 1848 
he attended the deathbed of Talleyrand. 1 n 1854 he was made a 
member of the Academy, and since 1850 he has taken part with ' 
considerable energy and keenness in politics, arguing for the ' 
rights of the Pope as a temporal sovereign against Edm. About, i 
He waa returned to the N.itioiial Assembly in 1S71, and voted i 
with the Right. He died October ir, 1878. Among his most \ 
important works arc Manuel des Catechisme^ (1838); lies Associa¬ 
tions Kell^teuses, De la Pacification Peli^teuse■,Souvetaineti 
Temporelle du Pape (1849) ; LcHres sue I'Education Particulilrt 
(1849) ; (Envres Orntotres (1S73). 

Dupin', Andrd Marie Jean Jacques, a Ficnch jurist and 
politician, was born ist Febru.ary 1783 at Vaizy, in the depart¬ 
ment of Niivre. Educated at Paris, D. took the Orleanist side 
in French politics, opposed in 1815 in the Chamber of Repie- 
sentatives the propiosal to pioclaim Napoleon’.s son as his suc¬ 
cessor, defendeti, along with Berryer, hlarshal Ney, and subse¬ 
quently acterl as counsel for the English otficcis who aided the 
escape of Lavalettc, for Ilcraiiger in 1821, and for the Journal 
des Dlbats in 1830. When Eoviis Philippe ascended the throne 
after the revolution of that year, 1 ). was made Piocureur-Gener.il 
in the Court of Cassation. In 1832 he was elected President of 
the Chamber of Deputies, and held the office for eight years. 
The toup cPilat of 1851, followed by the confiscation of the 
Orleans estate.«, caused D. to retiie from public life, but in 1857 
he resumed his former post in the Court of Cassation. His last 
public act was in 1865 to protest in the Senate against the growth 
of Parisian luxury. He died lolh November 1865. D. was the 
author of a number of valuable works, particularly on law. 
Among these are his treatise Sur la Libre Defense des Accusls 
(1815), which made his reputation as a Liberal advocate; 
Prlcis Jlistorique de Droit Domain (1809); IVofessioH d'Ai’ocat 
(1S30); Manuel du Droit Public EccUsiastique \ Kigles \ 

Cinira/es de Droit et de Morale titles de PEcriture Sainte 
(1857). See Mimoircs de M. D. (1855-60).— Fran9ois Pierre 
Oharlee, Baron D., a French geometer and statistician, 
the brother of the pieceding, was born at Varzy, October 6, 
1784, entered the navy as an engineer, and was much em¬ 
ployed as such in France and the Ionian Islands. In 1814 he 
visited Great Britain, and examined its financial, commercial, 
industrial, naval, and military resources, the result being his 
Idoyages dans la Grande Bretagne (Par. 1S20-24), and Eorce 
Commetciale de la Grande Bretagne (1826). D. threw himself 
heartily into the work of teaching artisans science, established a 
Conservatoire des Arts et MBiers at Paris, and became its Pro¬ 
fessor of Geometry. In 1824 he obtained the honour of a barony. 
D., who through the revolutions of 1830 and 1848 had been a 
Liberal, was elected a senator after the of 1851. He 

died Jantiary 1S73. D. has published numerous works, chiefly 
on statistical, industrial, scientific, and educational subjects. 

Dupin, Iiouia XUliea, a French historian, born of an old 
Norman family, at Paris, 17th June 1657. He studied at the 
Collfge d'Harcourt, entered the Church, and was through life 
oersMuted for his libeml opinions, being accused of treating the 
Virgin and the Fathers vf'lth disrespect. His favourite scheme 
was to unite the Roman Catholic, Greek, and English Churches. 
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lie died at Paris, June 6, 1719. Among his voluminous writings 
are Nosevelle Bibhothiqtie des Auteurs EceUsiastiques (Par. 58 voU. 
1686-1704) ; Distoire des Jutfs depuis Jesus Christ jusqnk Prl- 
sent (Par. 1710) ; llistoire Profane (Par. 6 vols. 1714), file. See 
Niceron’s Memoires, 

Duplicate Ba'tio. See Proportion. 

Duplica'tion. of the Cube, a celebrated problem of antiquity, 
also known as the * Delian problem,' from the legend that when 
the i.sland of Delos was being ravaged by a pestilence, the 
oracular response was that the pestilence would cease if the altar 
of Apollo were doubled, still retaining its cubical shape. Being 
a c.asc of the solution of a cubic equation, it could not be solved, 
merely with the aid of the circle and straight line. Hippo¬ 
crates of Chios reduced it to the problem of inserting two mean 
proportionals between two given lines, which was solved by 
Archimedes, Eutocius, Pappus, NicomeUes, and otheis, by means 
of higher curves. 

Dupon't, Jacques Charles, a representative French Liberal 
politician of the eaily part of the 191I1 c., was btirn ayih 
Febiuary 17O7, at Neubonrg in Noimaiuly, and came into 
prominence in 1813, after the fall of Napoleon, when lie acted 
as Vice-President of the Corps Legislaiif. Returned to the 
Chamber of Representatives for ilie department of Eure, 
and grneially kiiuivn as De I’Eure, D. continued a pailia- 
ment.try Libeial in opposition till the revolution which drove 
Charles X. fiom the ttirone iu 1830, when he was appointed 
to the Mniistiy of Justice, an office which he threw up in six 
months 011 accoimt of what he considc-ied the rctrogiade ten¬ 
dencies of the king. When the revoliilion of 1S4S look place, 
D. again came to the fiont, being made Picsideiit of the Pio- 
visional Goveinment. In the Legislative Assemlily, however, 
which succeeded the Constituent Assembly, D., whose opinions 
were too moderate, did not find a pl.acc. lie dieil at his estate of 
Rougepierre in Noimandy, 31! March 1855. By his friends he 
WHS titled VAtistidede la 7 'nbune Pranfaise, 

Diipp'el, or Dybb'61, a village of Slcsvig, in the Sundevitt 
peninsula, opposite Sonderburg, noted in tlie Gennano-Danish 
war for its t\\\i<inchmw\%{l}uppeler Schanze), built by the Danes, 
and taken by the Prussians after a month’s fighting, April 18, 
1864. 

Dupuis, Charles Francois, the son of a village school- 
master, was boin at Tric-le-Cbfileau, i6th October 1742. He 
studied law and metaphysics at Lisieux, where he was also 
a i’rofessor of Rhetoric. An enthusiasm for astionomy, de¬ 
rived fiom Lalande, suggested to him that the zodiac was a 
kind of national calendar for agiicultuie and other matters, 
and that the explanation of the varying religious myths was 
to be found in tlic constellations, interpreted by reference to 
tlie pursuits of each nation. His first publications brought him 
an invitation from Friedrich II. to Berlin. His chief work, 

Ot igine de tous les Cultes, ou la Beligion Universelle, 10 vols. 8vo, 
with all.is, appeared in 1795. As a member of the National 
Convention, the Council of Five Hundred, and the Legislative 
body, he showed model ation, and a desire for liberty based on 
education. As a member of the Institute (in the departments 
of literature and fine arts, and history and ancient literature) he 
advocated the claims of the Pelasgi to be consideied the universal 
parent stock—he considered them to have come from Ethiopia 
—and discussed the results of the comniissirm to Egypt, which 
he had helped to arrange. D. died near Dijon, 29ih Septem¬ 
ber 1809. See Notice Jlistorique sur la Vie de D., by his widow 
(Par. 1813). 

Dupuy'treu, Guillaume, a famous French surgeon and 
anatomist, was born at Pierre Bnffiire, 6th October 
In 1801 he became Chef des Travaux Anatomiques in the 
College de la Marche, Paris. Here he made important vivisec¬ 
tions with reference to the functions of the sympathetic and to the 
consequences of tying the thoracic duct; and followed Bichat 
into pathological anatomy, his autopsis of cases of organic lesion 
numbering more than ioc». D. successively became assistant, 
head-surgeon, and Professor of Clinical .Surgery at the Hdtel-Dien. 
He was made a baron by Louis XVIII. Patronised by Charlec 
X., he wished to rival the political career of Cuvier, but failed 
in his candidature for a seat in Parliament. He died 8th Feb¬ 
ruary 1835. D. excelled as a teacher in th4 class-room and in 
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the wardj and as a brilliant surgeon ; he was without extensive 
or accurate scientific range, and has been detected in dishonest 
plagiarism and intentionally false reports of the successor his own 
operations, llis most important memoirs are scattered through 
the Journal ofCorvisart, the Bullitin of the Medical Faculty, the 
MeJical Library, and General Repertory of Anatomy, See Bio- 
graphie de D. iPar. I)idot, 1855). 

Suquesne', Abraham, Marqvda, a famous French naval 
officer, born at Diep25e in 1610, fust attiacted public notice for 
gallantry in an engagement with the Spaniaids off the Isles de 
I^iin in 1637, and afterwards successively at Corunna, Tarragona, 
Barcelona, &c. After the death of Richelieu, D. entered the 
service of Sweden, then at war with the Danes, defeated the 
Danish fleet (1643), was promoted to the rank of vice-admiral, but 
soon returned to the service of France, took ]iart against the 
Frondeuis, and reduced Bordeaux. He was next engaged in 
chastising the Barbary pirates in the Western Mediterianenn, 
destroyed the combined fleets of Spain and Holland under De 
Ruyter off the coast of Sicily in 167C, and was rewarded by 
Louis XIV. with the rank of Marquis. His last exploit was the 
successful bombardment of Cenoa in 1O84. D. was the only 
Piotcstant exempted from banishment on the revocation of the 
Isdict of Nantes in 1685. He died in 1(188, 

Du'ra Ma'tcr, a strong fibrous membiane which closely lines 
the interior of the skull, and forms a loose sheath in the s|iinal 
canal. The two other membranes protecting the brain are the 
Arachnoid and Pia ftlater (q. v.). 

Dura'men, or Heart-Wood, the innermost oroldest-formed 
wood in an exogenous stem. It is generally darker coloured. 
See .Stem. 

Durance', an impetuous river of France, rises in the Hautes- 
Aliies, near Mont Geii^vie, flows S. through the Basses-Alpcs, 
then W., forming the boundary-lme between Vaiicluse and 
Bourhe.s-du-Khone, and joins the Rhone between Avignon and 
Tar.iscon, 50 miles from the sea. It is iSo miles long, but 
owing to its rapid cuiient no part of its course is navigable. 
Much limber is floated down fioin the upl.ind forests. An 
aqueiluct ha.-< been constructed from the D. to Marseille, 51 miles 
long. 

Duran'go, or Guadia'na, the capital of a state of the same 
name, fttoico, is situated 0500 feet above the level of the sea. 
It has a handsome square, a catheriial, four nion.isteries, and a 
Jesuit college. The climate is healthy and cool, and there are 
rich mines of gold, silver, ami iron in the vicinity. D. has a 
trade in horses, cattle, and leather. Pop. alxjut 20,000. 'I’lie 
state is traversed by the Sierra Madie. The suilace is rocky 
and the soil poor, but there aie valuable mines of gold, silver, 
and iron. Area, 42,510 sq. miles. Pop. (1873) 185,077. 

Duraz'zo (the Dyrracduum of the Romans, whence D., as 
well as the Dratseh of the 'finks and the Durtz of the Slavs), 
a fortified town and seaport of Alhania, Turkey in Euiope, on 
the Adiialic, exports gram, oil, and tobacco, and imports Man¬ 
chester and Birmingham goods and colonial produce. Pop. 
(1871) 7000. D. is the Greek JipiJamnus, which, from its favour¬ 
able posiiion on the Adriatic and fertile territory, soon became 
rich and powerful. The expulsion of the oligarchs ultimately led to 
the Peloponnesian War (q. v.). Dyrrachmm did not occupy the 
exact site of F.pidamnus, but a high and rockv peninsula near 
it, and received its name from the ru^geJness of the situation. 

Durbhan'gah, the capital of a district of the same name, 
province of Bengal, some 5 miles W. of the Gogati, a biancli of 
the Ganges, and 62 nulcs N.E. of Patna, It is the residence of 
the Maharaja of D., who is pethaps the wealthiest zemindar in 
Bengal, having a rent-roll ot £200.000. Pop. (1872) 147.450- 

_The district, which was formed out of the old collectoiate of 

Tlrhut, January 1875, is bordered on the S. by the Ganges, and 
produces much rice, barley, marua, opium, &c., and is celebrated 
lor its tobacco and indigo. It was the centie of distress during 
the Behar famine of 1874, Aiea, 3334 sq. miles; pop. (1872) 

a, >97.324- 

Diir'en (the Marcodurum of Tacitus, meaning ‘ the frontier- 
place on the river,' from mark, ‘a frontier,’ and dur, ‘water’), 
a walled town on the Koer, Rhenish Prussia, 18 miles E. by N. 
of Aix-la-Chapelie. Pop. (1871) 12,862. D. has manufaciores 


of woollen cloths, paper, leather, cast-iron and steel ware, and 
numerous distilleries of brandy. It was besieged by Charles V. 
in 1543. 

Dvir'er, Albrecht, a great German painter, was the son of a 
Hungarian goldsmith, and was bom at Nurnberg, 2l$t Mdy 1471. 
In i486 he left his father's trade and became an apprentice 
of Wohlgemuth, the leading painter in Nurnberg. After his 
‘ wandcrjalire,’ lie executed as his masterpiece the drawing of 
Orpheus. He then made the unfortunate marri.ige with Agnes 
Frey which has been so touchingly described in Leopold 
Schefer’s novel, TheArtiit's Married Life transl., Chap¬ 

man, 1848). His friends Hartman and Pirkheimer have told 
how unhappy thi-. selfish woman made him, . We have also 
the artist's journal of his travels in the Netherlands with his 
wife and the maid Susanna, and his letters to Pftrkheimer, chiefly 
from Venice (published in Kelics oj A. D., by Frieiliich Campe, 
1828), but these contain no com|daint of his wife, whom he 
treated witli great kindness. On his travels hi*was feted by the 
J'hnpeiors Maximilian and Karl V., the King of Denmark, Mar- 
gaiet. Governess of the Ncihei lands, and by the painters of Bruges 
and Antwerp. When in Italy he met Rni>liacl, with whom he 
exchanged portraits. Two j.oitraits of D., painted by himself, 
still lemaiii at the Florence and Munich galleries. He died 
br<)ken hearted,6ihA]nd 1528. D. was a designer, painter, arch? 
tect, sculptor, and cngiaver on wood as well as metal. Among his 
jnetures may be mentioned ‘ Marius on the Ruins of Carlh.age ;' 
the ‘Martyrdomof St Bartholomew,’ which the F.rnpcror Rudolph 
placed in Prague; the ‘ Maityrdom of the Ten Thousand .Saints,’ 
which is at Vienna. I’laguc has also his ’Adam and Kve,’ and 
Nurnheig has the 'Twelve Apostles.’ He is considered to have 
thrown imaginative exjiression and fidelity to nature into the 
school of Van Fyck. Among his engravings proper may be men¬ 
tioned the ‘Knight and Death,’ the ‘ Four Naked Women,’ &c. 
D. is said to have been the fiist to use nitric acid. His cuts on 
wood and leather of the ‘ Passion of Jesus Christ' are well known 
through the chta]> reprint issued by Smith & Elder; his ‘ Life 
of Mary' and ‘ St Euslatius Kneeling before a St.-ig’ are jier- 
haiis the finest of the woodcuts. Among his jiortraits may be 
mentioned 'iMasmus,' ‘Melanclhon,’and his friend ‘Pirkheimer.’ 
D. also published works on JJttman J'roportion, p'orlificiition, 
and the Use 0/ the Compass and Sijiiarc (edition published at 
Arnheiin, 1603). Woiideilul stories are told of his manual |)ic- 
cision. There is in his work a fanta.stic element strange to the 
modern eye. D. was a Piotesiant, and the finish and truthful¬ 
ness of his works evince a deep, almost austere, religious feeling. 
.See Lives of D. by Heller (1827), A. von F.ycl2d ed. 1S68), and 
\V. B. Scott (1869); and Le J'emtre Cutveur, vol. iii., bvBartscb 
(Vienna, 1808). 

Du'reas, in English law, is the plea of Compulsio.i (q, v.) by 
one who has failed in an obligation or who has coinniiticd a mis¬ 
demeanour, If proved, the jilca is effective. See also CRIME, 

D’Vi'tey, Thomas, a writer of trifling anacreontics, &c., 
was burn at Exeter about 1630. He was intended (or the law, 
but took to jilay-writing, and became a favourite with Charles 
II., and a well-known author of songs, odes, and ^Icenifous 
comedies. Like Moore, lie used to sing his own songs in his 
dinings out. He led a jovial, careless life, and died during the 
reign of George I., in 1723. His songs were collected under 
the title Jilts to Jiirge Melancholy. He wrote a satire called 
Butler’s Ghost, or Jiudibras, the Lburth I'art. 

Durliam (Old Eng. Dun-Holm, ‘ the hill on the holm * or 
‘ meadow,' an ancient episcopal dly of England, and capital of 
the county of the same name, on the Wear, 13 miles S, of New¬ 
castle, and 258 N.W. of London by railway. It is nearly en¬ 
circled by the river, has the remains of old walls, and is mainly 
built on the steep sides of a hill, surmounted by -an ancient 
cathedral and a castle. The hanks of the Wear are now occu¬ 
pied by sloping gardens and beautiful public walks, and the river 
IS spanned liy three bridges (two of date H20 and rt70 respra- 
tively), and by a railway viaduct of eleven niches. The majority 
of the houses have a quaint, picturesque appearance, in harmony 
with the natural beauty of the si>ol nmt with the grandeur of 
the cathedral. In a form nearly resembling a Latin cross, the 
cathedral comprises bold specimens of Norman and of the various 
: English styles, covering an area of 5Jb7oo feet, and having a nave 
I 81 feet wide. Its length inside is 473 feet, and its chief featare 
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is three richly ornamented towers, the highest of which {216 
feet) was built in the 13th c. The Chapel of the Nine Altars, at 
the £. end, is in pure and elegant Early English. In the same 
end there is an immense circular light of fine stained glass, while 
the interior pillars and the screen are festooned with rare carving. 
Caidinal Wolsey was for some time prelate of D., and the cathe¬ 
dral contains the tombs of St Cutliburt and Tlcde. The castle, 
which is in Romanesnue, was founded by Wild.-im the Con- 
i queror about 1072, ana contains a splendid dormitory. It was 
iormerly the residence of the bishop, but is now appropriated to 
the University of U., incorporated in 1837, with power to grant 
degrees in (i) arts, cl.-issics, and mathematics; (2) in theology; 
and (3) in physical science. The University, which possesses a 
levenue of ;^300oa year, has 6 professorships, and is attended by 
from 90 to 100 students. It lias 12 fellowsbijis and upwards of 
20 scholarships. There are schools of physical science connecteil 
with it. Besides the cathedral, D. has six parish churches, also a 
county infirmary^ public libraries, asieiiibly-ioonis, mechanics’ 
institute, &c. The construction of a laigc reservoir was begun in 
1876. The chief manufactures aie woolieiis, carpets, paper, .and 
iion and biass waius. Near D. arc collieries and inineial springs. 
The town returns two nicmbers to Pailiameut. Pop. (1871) 
14,406. About the year 995 Bishop Ealdhuii hiouglit hither fioin 
Cliestcr-le-Sireet the remains ol .St. Cutlibcrt, and built for their 
icception a church or shrine, and thus luially fixed the seat of tiie 
old Bernician bishopric. The cathcdial, however, was first begun 
by Bisliop William de Caiileplio about 1093, .and W'as nut com¬ 
pleted till near tlie end of tlic 15111 c. In 1290 tin: prior and 
criiivcnt of I). founded a college, which was abolished on the 
dissolution of monasteries (1539), revived by Cioinwcll during 
the Coinmoiiwcallh, ami agar, suppicssed at the Restoration. 

Durham, a county in the N.E. of England, bounded N. by 
Northiimliciland, E. by the German Ocean, S. by Yoikshiie, 
and W. by Cumbeilaiid ami Westmoreland, lias an area of 973 
sq. miles, and a pop. (1871) of 685,089. It lies between the 
Tyne and the Tecs, and in the W. its sin face is hilly and heathy, 
while it has a coast-hne of 32 miles, chiefly consisting of magne¬ 
sian liniestoiie cliffs. The formation lliroiighouf is mainly mill¬ 
stone grit, coal measuies, permian, and liias. D. is famous alike 
for its nch coal deposits ami for its Teeswator breed of short- 
horned cattle. It is intersected by the river Wear, and has a 
good soil of dry loam .and clay. In 1S75 there were 95,198 acres 
in corn ciops, 34.804 in green crops, 56,339 under clover, san- 
foin, and glasses in lotalioii, and 202,249 permanent pastiiie ; 
also 17,200 horses, 63,125 cattle, 207,599 sheep, and 11,526 pigs. 
There are con.siderablc daiiy-faimmg and cattle-rearing. Tlic 
chief industry, however, is coal-miniiig, there being over 240 
collieries. Several of the pits reach to a depth of too fathoms, 
and extend horizontally for many miles. The other minerals are 
limestone, freestone, black marlile, ironstone, slate, lead, &c. ; 
ami the manufactures include iron, chemii.ils, glass, pottery, and 
alkalies. There is also much iron-smcIting and shipbuilding. D. 
is the capital, and the other towns are Siindeiland, Gateshead, 
Hartlepool, S. Shields, Darlington, and Stockton. Four inem- 
ber'i are fcnt to Parliament by tlic county. D. was included 
(547-827) in the Anglian kingdom of Northumbria. It w.as en¬ 
dowed at a later period with pialatine privileges vested in the 
bishop, having the power to hold parliaments, coin money, raise 
taxes, &c. These privileges, which D, enjoyed in common with 
the counties Chester and Lancaster, weie resumed by the crown 
m 1836. D. possesses many Biitish and Roman antiquities, and 
several fine castles and other remains. .See Kc^istruni Pulatinum 
Dunelmense, vol. lii., edited by Sir T. D. Ilarsly (Master of the 
Rolls Series). 

Durham, John Ooorge Lamhton, Earl of, an English 
Liberal politician, was born April 12, 179*. ttt Lambton Hall, 
in the county of Durham, and the sc.il of his lather, a gentleman 
of small estate but ancient family. He was educated at Eton, 
scived for a short time in a hussait regiment, and was returned 
in 1813 for iiis native county. D. soon showed himself an ad¬ 
vanced Liberal, opposed the Corn-Law Bill of 1815, the Alien 
Acts of the Cnstlereagh ministry in 1816, the measures to repress 
public meetings after the ‘Manchester massacre* of 1819, and 
endeavoured to pass a scheme of parliamentary reform, In 
1828 lie was eieated Baron D. Two years later he became Lord 
Pi ivy Seal in the Grey adltrinistmtion, aided in drawing up, 
and was almost tlie sole defender in the House of Lords of, the 
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Reform Bill of 1832. Ill health compelled him to retire from 
the government, when he was made an earl, and in 1833 was 
sent on a special mission to Russia. During the insurrection 
in Canada of 1837-38, D. was sent out as Governor-General, but 
excited the ill-will of the Canadians, and was censured by the 
Home Parliament for trans]]orting the leaders of the rebellion to 
Bermuda, and resigned the office. He died at Cowes, Isle of 
Wight, July 28, 184a 

Durham, Simeon of, an English chronicler of the I2th c., 
who taught at Oxford, and wrote Latin annals of England to 
the reign of Henry I. His book is specially valu.able for the 
history of the N. of Pinglaml, and was continued by John of 
Hexham. 

Du'rian, or Durion {Durh ziiethinus), a fruit-tree of the 
Malay Arcliipelago, belonging to the natural order Stercutiacea. 
Though it has a most olTcnsive odour, it is one of the most deli¬ 
cious of fruits. ‘ A rich custard,’ says Mr Alfred Wallace, 
‘ highly flavoured with almonds, gives the best general idea of it.' 
The umipe durians are cooked as a potherb, the pulp is salted 
and preserved, anil the .seeds, as large as pigeon’s eggs, are 
io.isted and c.aten like chestnuts. It is successfully cultivated 
in Ceylon and India, wliere it cominaiids a high price. One 
tree will yield about 200 durians in a year. 

Dilrklieim, one of the piettiest towns in the Rhenish 
Palatinate, Bavaria, on the Iseiiach, 10 miles N. of Nenstadt 
liy railway. It has a famous .sausage-market (since 1494), 
and a considerable wine trade. Many visitors are attracted by 
the grape-cure, and by the neighliouiing salt-baths of Philipps- 
hall. Pop. (1872) 5572. D., the old U'hiirnii^hdm, was the 

residence of the Prankish dukes of the Sahan branch. It 
was rebuilt after the destruction of the castle of the counts of 
Leiningeii by the Itlector Palatine Friedrich in 1471, and again 
after its dev.astation by the P'rench in KjSo. About a mile S.W, 
of ft. aie the beautiful mins of the Benedictine alibey of Lim- 
Inirg, founded by Konrad II. in 1030. Near the abbey, and on 
tile summit of Kastanieiiberg, is the Heitienmamr (‘ heathens’ 
wall ’), .a rampart supposed to be of Roman origin, and enclos¬ 
ing an area of 2 sq. miles. 

Diir'lach, a town in the Giand Duchy of Baden, Germany, 
on the Pfinz, 3 miles E. of Karlsruhe liy railway. It lies at tlie 
foot of a vine-covered hill (the Thurmberg), and is further linked 
to Carlsiulie hy a canal and an avenue of poplars. Its manufac¬ 
tures aie delf-ware, tobacco, beer, vinegar, &c., and it has a 
well-known fruit-market. Pop. (1872)6327. D. was the capital 
of Baden before Karlsruhe was founded in 1715. 

Du'roc, G^raud-Christophe-Miohel, Due de Friuli, was 
born at Pont-4-Mousson, October 25, 1772. He served as aide- 
de-camp to Bonaparte in the Italian and Egyptian campaigns. 
His services to the Consul in 1799 procured him a genci-alship, 
several important embassies, and the post of Giand Marshal of the 
Palace. lie carried through the peace with Saxony (1806), the 
cession by Charles IV. of Yiis rights to the throne of Spain, and 
the armistice of Znaim (180S). '1 he scene between the Emperor 
and U. on the field of Markersdorf (where the latter was killed, 
May 22, 1813) is welt known. 

Durr'a, Dour's, Durrs HCill'et, or In'dian USollet. Sec 
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Diirr'enberg (‘ barren mount ’), a village of Prussian Saxony, 
6 miles S.S.E. of Merseburg, with important saltworks, estab¬ 
lished in 1763, which produced in 1871 22,150 tons of salt by 
evaporation. Pop. 267. 

Dilrr'enstem (‘barren rock'), a village on the left bank 
of the Danube, I-ower Austria, 44 miles W.N.W. of Vienna, 
with the ruins of the fortress in which Leopold Duke of Austria 
imprisoned Richard Coeur-de-Lion on his return from Palestine, 
1191. Pop. 650. 

Dur'sley (Welsh dwr, ‘water,’ and Old Eng. Ity, 'meadow.’ 
i.e., ‘the water-meadow,’ from the Broadwcll spring in the vici¬ 
nity), a market-town in Gloucestei shire, near the Coteswold 
Hills, 14 niiles S. W. of Gloucester, with fulling-mills and 
breweries. Pop. (1871) 2413. 

Duruy, Victor, a French historian, born at Paris, Septem¬ 
ber 11, 1811, for many years Professor of History at Rheims and 
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aftenrards at the £cole Polytechnicjue, hu especially devoted 
himself to historical geography. This subject he has treated in 
several works dealing with the Roman Kcpublic and Empire 
(Par. 1838), the Middle Ages (1839), France to the year 1453. In 
1863 he became Minister of Public Instruction under the Second 
Empire. His programmes and circulars excited much criticism 
among both Catholics and Liberals, and his Histotre Contemperaine, 
for use in the Lyceum, was written for the purpose of political 
propagandism. On his resignation in 1869 the grateful Emperor 
made him a Senator with a ‘dotation' of 30,000 francs. D.’s 
chief works are Geographic I/istoriquc du RToyen Age (1839), 
Giographte Uistorique tie la France (1840), Ilistoire r/rr Fomains 
et des Feuples sauntis A leur Domination Ifirtoire Afo- 

dome (1863), and Introduction Ghtlrale A I'Ilistoire de France 
(1865). 

Duaic'yon, a genus of CanidtT, or Dogs (q. v.), inhabiting 
S. American flat-lands, and living gregariously in bmrows in a 
wild state. They appear to be susceptible of domestication, 
and possess elongated bodies, sharp muzzles, and bushy lads. 

Diiss'eldorf, the cajiital of a distiirt of the same name, in 
Rhenish I’nissia, on the right bank of the Rhino, wheie it is 
joined by the Dussclbach, 21 miles N.N.W. of Cologne by rail¬ 
way. It is a handsome town, with wide regular streets, numerous 
squares, fine gardens, and promenades. Its main divisions are 
the Altstadt, on the right bank of the Dussclbach; the Ncu- 
stadt, on the Rhine (built 1690-1716); the Karlsladt, on the left 
bank of the L>usselbach, founflcd by the li'ector Karl Theodor 
ill 1787 ; and the modern Friedrichstadt, forming the S. side. The 
principal buildingsare the Collegiate Church, containingthe tombs 
of the Dukes of Juiich and Berg; the beautiful Church of St An¬ 
drea ; the old electoral palace ; the governor’s palace; the town- 
hall(l567) ; the observatory; a public hbr.ary of 50,000 vols.; and 
a new theatre {1875) capable ol holding 1500 persons. Tlie old 
castle of D., which was partly destroyed by the French in 1795, 
has been restoied, and now contains the art academy and a col¬ 
lection of some 14, 500 original drawings (by Lessing, Achenbach, 
Knaus, Schiriner, «vc.), and 24,000 copperplate engiavings. D. 
had foimerly a splendid art gallery (founded in 1690, and re¬ 
moved to Munich in 1805), containing the most perfect collection 
of the woiks of Uiibens and the other in.asters of the Flemish and 
Dutch schools. The celebiated art academy was established 
by Karl Theodor in 1767, was nurtured by Cornelius and Scha- 
dow, and has been under the care of Bciidemann since 1859. 
D. is also one of the musical centres on the I.ower Rhine. Its 
industries arc rapidly increasing, and it enjoys every advantage 
of position, and complete communication by river and railway. 
Among the manufactures aie cottons, colnuis, leather, tobacco, 
chemicals, carriages, and tapestry, and there is considerable trade 
in books and articles of virtu. Pop. (1871) 69,351. D. was a 
town as early as 1288, and was the residence of the Dukes of 
Jiilich, Kleve, Berg. It was taken by the French in 1795, re¬ 
stored to Bavaria at the Peace of Luneville. 1801, and to the 
Duchy of Berg in 1806, along with which it came to Prussia iu 
1815. 

Dust-Ball, a disease in Iiorses, provoked by too much food 
composed of com and bailey-dust. The disorder affects chiefly 
the intestinal canal. Its presence is made known by a haggard 
countenance, a distressed eye, distended belly, and hurried re¬ 
spiration. The ball is sometimes about four inches in diameter, 
and as hard as iron. 

Dust-Brand. See Smut. 

Dutob. Gtold is a very ductile and malleable alloy of copper 
and zinc, containing neatly 85 per cent, of the former. It can 
be beaten out into extremely thin leaves, resembling gold-leaf, 
for which it is a chief substitute. When triturated, it forms a 
‘bronze powder.’ 

Dutch laquld was discovered in 1795 by the Dutch chemists 
Deiman, Pacts van Trooskiyk, Bond, and Lauwerenburg. It is 
a componnd of olefiant gas or Ethylene (q. v.) with chlorine, 
having the composition represented by the formula CjH^Clj. 
D. L. is readily obtained by allowing chlorine and ethylene to 
come in contact. It is a colourless oily liejuid, having a jjeculiar 
chinroform-like odour, and a sweet aromatic taste. It is heavier 
than water, and boils at 82*5* C. 

Dutch Btiahhs. See EQUisETACEiC. 


Da'tens, Louis, a French philologist and author, was horn 
at Tours, 16th January 1730, of a Protestant family. At the age 
of eighteen he wrote a tragedy, Ar Ketour d' Lllysse A lihafue, 
which was acted with succe.ss at Orleans. About 1750 he 
came to England, where he applied himself to Oriental Inn- 

f iiagcs and mathematics. While chaplain and secretary to 
lackenzie, the English minister at Turin, he undertook a com¬ 
plete edition of Leibnitz, which appeared in 6 vols. in 1769, 
The latter part of his life was passed at Elsdon, Northumberland, 
where he had obtained a living. He belonged to the Academic 
des Inscriptions of Paris, tlie Royal Society of London, and was 
royal historiogiaplier to George III. D. died 23d May l8i2. 
His clucf work, Fcchcrchcs sur I'Origine des Dkoin'ertet atlri- 
hurcs aux Afodcrncs appeared in 17O6. Its learning is 

gieal and curious, but it had become D.’s crar^ that the ancients 
knew everything. He is more trustworthy as a numismatist, and 
jntblishcd valuable dissertations on Greek and Phoenician medals 
anti on precious stones.—Joseph Michel IJ., nephew of the 
above, born at Tours, (detober 15, 1765, was an engineer and 
economist, lie puhli.shcd, tn 1804, an analysis of llio funda¬ 
mental principles of politic.al economy, and in 1819, ns the re¬ 
sult of a government mission to England, his A/Imoircs sur les 
Trananx Fullus de PAngletcrse (especially the canals). This 
was followed by his claliorate Ilistoire de la Navigation IntS 
rienre de la h'rance (2 vols. 1829). But his chief book is FhilO’ 
Sophie de rFconomiePolitique (1835). lie died 6lh August 1848. 

Dutro'chet, Roud-Joachim-Henri, born 14th November 
1776, at his fiuher’s countiy-liouse iu Poitou. After serving in 
the royalist army of La Vendee, he adopted nierlicinc as a pro¬ 
fession, acted for a short lime as military medical officer to Joseph 
Bonaparte, King of Spain, but laltcily devoted himself to the 
study of physics and physiology. He entered the Academic dca 
Sciences in 1831, and died at Paris, 4th February 1847. His 
specialty was the study of the movements of fluids in plants and 
animals, as connected with their growth, including, of course, 
the embryonic stiuctiire of plants, &c. He first used the terms 
eihiosnimis and exosntvsis. His experiments on the results of 
artificially impressing motion upon growing seeds and plants are 
very curious. All his theories and discoveries are to be found 
in his Allmoircs pour sennr A I'Ilistoire Anatomujue et Physiolo- 
giqae des VIgCtaux et des Animaux (2 vols. Par. 1837), 

Dutt'eeah, or Da'tia, the capital of a protected state of the 
.same name, Cential India, in the agency of Bundelcund, 125 
miles S.F,. of Agra. It stands in a rocky district, is surrounded 
by walks, and has several massive buildings. Pop. 50,cxx>. The 
native state of D., wliich is free of trilmte, yields ita rajah a 
revenue of,^ioo,ooo, and has an army 6000 .strong. Area, 850 
sq. miles; pop. 120,000. 

Du'ty. See Ethics. 

Duval', Alexandre Vincont Pineu, was born at Rennes, 
6th April 1767, He was from 1792 to 1S15 one of the leading 
dramatic authors in France in comedy, legitimate drama, ana 
opera-comique. His woiks (ed. 1822-23, in 9 vols.) show skill 
in plot, effective dialogue, and comic situations. His most suc¬ 
cessful piece was Edouard en Fcosse, ou la Nuit d'un Proscrit. 
He had a bitter controversy with Victor Hugo and the Romantic 
School, whom he accused of ruining the stage. He died at 
Paris, January 1842. 

Duvau'cel, Alfred, n Kieuch savan, bom in 1793, was 
the son-in-law of Cuvier, who instructed him in natural his¬ 
tory. In 1817, as royal naturalist, D. undeitook .in expedi¬ 
tion to Chundcrnagorc, Sumatia, Malacca, and the valleys of 
the Ganges and the Biahmapoutra. He made large collections, 
wliich were tiaiismitted to Paris. He was a constant correspon- 
ilcnt of the Asiatic .Society of Paris. He describes his travels in 
a graphic style, without losing scientific precision. His visit to 
the King of Cossya and tlie ‘ Cavern of the Devi! ’ i« of especial 
interest. lie died at Madras in August 1824. 

Duy'sfl, Prudens Van, a Belgian author, bom at Dender- 
monde, 28th September 1804, liecame Archivist of Ghent, 
and Professor of National History at the Athenxum, and died 
13th November 1859. H's History of the Poetry of the Nether- 
lands from the 15M r., and his owi lyrical and dramatic pieces, 
contributed to the revival of Flemish literature. 
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Dwale. Sec Belladonna. 

Dwarfa. See Gfants and Dwakfs. 

Dwoll'ing-Houae. The legal theory in England and in 
Scotl,111(1 is that a man’s D.-IL is a sanctuary inviolable by 
legal execution, but there are so many exceptions to the rule 
that its force in law is not great. It gives no protection to one 
charged with a crime, nor against debt to the crown. In Eng¬ 
land the sheriff, in virtue ol a writ called a Capias Utlagatum 
(see Capias), m.ay break into a D.-H., and seize the person 
against whom the writ is directed. In Scotland the same end is 
attained by letteis of Caption (q. v.), in virtue of which the 
debtor is by legal Action seized as a rebel. 

By 24 and 25 Viet. c. 96, stealing anything from a D.-IL, 
with menace to an inmate, is felony. (See liURGLAEY.) It is 
sometimes a considerable aggiavation of the offence or crime 
of assault, if committed within a D.-Il. See Beating and 
Wounding, also for Scotland, IlAWiisurKi'N. 

Dwight, Timothy, D.D , an American divine, was bom 
at Northampton, Massachusetts, May 14, 1752. Ills lather 
was Cfjloiicl Timothy D., and his mother was hlary, a daughter 
of Jon.athan Edwards fq. v.). D. giadiiated at Yale College, 1769. 
^fter serving as chaplain in the revolutionaiy army, he was or¬ 
dained over the Congregational Church, Greenfield, Connecticut, 
1783, and in 1795 w.as elected Picsident of Yale College and 
Professor of Theology. Here he powerfully opposed infidelity, 
and gave a fresh religious life to the college. Ilis regular 
sermons formed the liasis of his Theology (5 vols. Middletown, 
Conn. iSiS), a work which h.is made his name a household 
Word both in England and Amciica. D. died January ll, 1817. 
Among his other woiks are The Conquest of Canaan, an Eptc 
Toeni (1785); and '/ravels in New England and Nno EerA (1S21). 

Dwi'&a. or Dzvina (‘ the double river,’ comp. Sansk. Doai), 
a river of Russia, and the largest navigable stieam in the N. of 
Europe It is formed by the Suchona fiom Vologda in the W'., and 
the Vitchegda from near the sources of the Petrliora in the K., 
which unite below Ustuig-Veliki, their joint stieam then receiv¬ 
ing the name D , and flowing N. W. to the White iSea. 'I'Jie 
Snehona, which is regarded as the head stream, lises to the N.K. 
of the Bielo Lake, and receives the Jug (250 miles) and the 
Luza before joining the Vitchegda, wliish lias a previous course 
of 600 miles. It is thereafter increased hy the waters of the 
Vaga (290 miles) on the left, and the Pineg.x (320 miles) on the 
right side. It ha.s a total length of 1000 miles, and a basin of 
some 123,9CX} sq. miles. Near its mouth, at Archangel, it is 4 
miles brn.acl, and about 50 miles up it has a breadth of one mile, 
while It is navigable as far as the Snehona. Expanding into 
the D. Bav, it enters the sea through four deeply-furrowed 
courses. These again are enclosed by a bai, over which men- 
of-war can only pxss at flood-tide. The D. is frozen from the 
middle of October to the end of April. The Je’-sUtennen-Canal 
(1807) and the Alexander of Wiinemberg Canal connect it with 
the Volga. 

Syak', Dayak, orDjak, tlienameof the aboriginal inhabi¬ 
tants of Borneo (q. v.), a people of Malaysian origin still number¬ 
ing some 1,800,000. They are divided into five pi'inci|>al groups 
—(1) The wild nomad Mankettas of the interior; (2) the Pari or 
Kajan in the K. ; (3) the Dijadshu in the b. ; (4) the trilies of 
the N.W. in Sambas, Landak, Sarawak, &c. ; and (S) those of 
N. and Central Borneo, chiefly in Brunai and the river district 
of Kapuas, to which belong the pirate tribes Seribas and Batan- 
giilpar. In appearance the D. is robust and muscular, of a 
complexion varying from the lightest to the deepest brown, 
with a round face and long black hair. The average height of 
the men is 5 feet 2 inches. Several of the coast tribes have em¬ 
braced Mohammedanism, but there is gross superstition every¬ 
where, while polygamy, and even, it is said, cannibalism, prevail. 
The Dyaks, who are yet but little- civilised, are chiefly engaged 
in cultivating; rice, and in bartering gold-dust, diamonds, rattans, 
guttaTpercha, &c., with the Chinese. They are slightly clad, 
and occupy wooden houses svhich are often large enough to 
accommouate too persons. 

Dyce, Alexander, an English author and editor, was bom 
at Edinliurgli, June 30, 1798. Educated at the High School of 
that city and at Exeter Coll'jge, Oxford, D. took orders, and 
for a time officiated at a curate ; but in 1827 settled down to 


literary work in London. This work consists chiefly of editioni^ 
with notes and biographies, of the English dramatists who were 
predecessors or contemporaries of Shakespeare, such as Peele, 
Greene, Web.ster, Middleton, Beaumont and Fletcher, Marlowe, 
and Shirley; editions of the poems of Shakespeare, Pope, 
Beattie, and Akenside, for Pickering’s Aldiue Poets, with bio¬ 
graphies of the poets; his discovery and publication of two old 
plays, Titnon and Sir /homas More; Kecollections of the Table- 
Tall: of Samuel Rogers (1856); and above all, his Complete Edi¬ 
tion of the iVorhs of Shakespeare, the Text Revised, with Aeeoutit 
of the Life, Plays, and Editions of Shakespeare, Notes, iSrY., 
(1S53-58). D., who was also one of the founders of the Percy 

.Society, lor the publication of old English ballads, plays, and 
poems, died May 15, 1S69. 

Dyce, Williain, ll.A., painter, was bom at Aberdeen, in 
l8o6, and after an education at Aberdeen University, studied 
art at Rome. His first work was exhibited at Edinburgh in 
1827, and three or four years later he exhibited in the Royal 
Academy, London. His ‘Kingjoa.sh .Shooting the Ariow of 
Dclivciance ’ made him an Associate of the Royal Academy 
(1844), and he was appointed Piofcssor of Painting in London 
Uiiiveisity. D. W.1S veiy siicce.ssful as a ficsco-painter, and w’as 
employed to decorate Buckingham Palace, Osboine House, the 
Palace of Westminster, and the House of Lords. His fresco ‘The 
Baptism of Ethclbert,’ in the last-named edifice, is much ad¬ 
mired. Among his pictures are ‘Cliiistahel’ (1855), ‘The Good 
'ihephcid’ (1856), and ‘The M.an of Soriows' (iSfio). D. was 
elected R.A. m l8.t.8, and died at Slieatham, I'cbruary 14, 1S64, 

Dyck, Sir Anthony Van, who divides with Titian the 
foremost rank in portrait-p.ainling, sva-i born at Antwerp, March 
27 , 1599, commenced to study art under Van Balen at the age 
of ten, and at the age of fifteen enleied the studio of Rubens. 
The genius that manifested itself thus early was rajiid in develop¬ 
ment; and on the llth I'ebruaiy 1618, when still a youth of only 
nineteen, he was admitted a Master by the Guild of Painters at 
Antwerp. Two years afterwards Rubens cng.sgcd him as his as¬ 
sistant, and in 1621, his fame having already spread to England, 
James I. took him into bis service. In 1623 we find him in 
Venice, painting portraits and studying Titian by making copies 
of his works. He afterwards visited Rome, where he won the 
patronage of Cardinal Beniivoglio, and afterwards he removed to 
Genoa. During his Italian tour he laboured with great assi¬ 
duity, and as he painted rapidly, he produced an immense num¬ 
ber of woiks, chiefly poilraits. On the 4tli July 1625 he landed 
at Marseille, visited Pai is, and thence returned to Antwerp. 'I'hero 
he remained from 1626 to 1632, during whicli period he produced 
ids finest historical pictures and many of his noblest ponraits. 
In the latter year he repaired to England, and entered the service 
of Charles L, who appointed him chief couit-paintcr, with a 
salary of f,ico a year, and soon after conferred on him the 
honour of knighthood. The English nobility following the ex¬ 
ample of the king. Van. D. soon found himself practically the 
portrait-painter for the aristocracy of England. _ But even 
when his income svas princely, and his state and equipage often 
surpassed those of the lords who sal to him, he was haunted by 
ambition, and desired to devote himself to some great historical 
work. With this view he proposed to decorate the walls of the 
Banqueting Hall, Whitehall; but the king would not accede to 
his terms. D., who had married Mary Ruthven, grand-daughter 
of the Earl of Gowrie, died at Blackiriars, qih December 1641. 
He was buried with great liomp in St Paul’s. Inferior in power 
of colour and in dramatic instinct to Rubens, he surpassed him 
in the intensity and elevation with which he expressed emotion. 
Ease, refinement, and high chivalric sentiment are the chief cha- 
racteri.stics of his portraits. Of his historical works the chief is 
the ‘Crucifixion ’ (1627) in the cathedral at Mechlin. ‘Thispje- 
ture,’ says Reynolds, ‘may be considered as one of the first pic¬ 
tures in the world.’ His ‘ Sampson betr.tyed by Delilah,’ in the 
Vienna Gallery, is considered by 'Waagen, as, in a dramatic 
sense, his finest work. His ‘Virgin anti Child Enthroned,’ in 
the same gallery, is unsurpassed for elevation of feeling and 
Titianesriue glow of colour. D.’s portraits are to be found ift all 
great gallerie.s, and many splendia specimens adorn the collec¬ 
tions of famous English families. The grandest of all his family 
pictures is that of Johann Duke of Nassau, with his duchess and 
children, now at Panshanger. He painted a nupiber of portraits, 
of Cluurles I., one of the hnest of wWh is in the Vienna Gallery. 
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The finest equestrian portrait painted by Van D. is that of 
Francesco de Mon^ada, Marquis of Aytona, in the Louvre. 
See Carpenter’s admirable Pictorial tiolicfs. See, (Lond. 1848); 
Lectures on Painting by the Royal Academicians, with inlro- 
duclory essay and notes by R. Wornum, Esq. (Jiolm’s Scien¬ 
tific Library); 'Phe Get man, Llemi^h, and Dutch Gclwols, based 
on the Handbook of Kuglcr, remodelled by Ur Waagen, and re¬ 
vised by J. A. Crowe (Lond. Murray, 1874). 

Dye'ing (Old Eng. drag, ‘ a dye or colour ’) is the art of im¬ 
parting fixed and permanent colours to textile substances. The 
art of D. is one of great antiquity, and of vast extent and iin- 
portance. The substances to which dyes are imparted aie very 
numerous, and vaiic<l in their chaiacicr and in their behaviour 
towards I), materials, and the dyes (see Uye-Stuffs) are in 
their turn equally numerous .and different in their composition, 
properties, ami tinctorial effect. 'I'heie is abundant eviilence 
that the art of U. has been practised from the most remote anti- 

? uity. I'lic Jewish ii.itriaicli Jacob gave to his favouiite son 
oseph a coat of many colouis, and fiom the Mosaic luairalive we 
find that the art of U. had altuiiied great perftelion in Egypt 
during the period of the Isiachtish sojourn in that laud. The 
fame of ancient I’hceiiicia, and the supiemc commercial position 
of its capital, Tyre, were largely due to the purple dye of 
that city. <}n account of its brilliancy, beauty, and costliness, 
cloth dyed in this colour became the badge of royalty, and to this 
day the iihrase ‘impeti.al purple’ is still emphiycd. The piiride 
of Tyre was obtained from ceitaiii molluscs of the genus Mutex, 
two diffeient shell-fish, .according to Pliny, distinguished as the 
Buccittum and the Putpura, being its source. It is supposed 
that the brilliant 1>. m.ateiial, murexide, obtained from gu.ano 
and other sources of uric acid, is identical with the Tyrian jiiirplc 
of the ancients. From very ancient times the population of I liii- 
dostaii has occupied a foremost position in the knowledge of the 
art of imparting ridi and peimanent colours to textiles, and been 
famous for the skill and aitistic effect with which they combined 
and harmonised their lich coloiiis in woven and punted patterns; 
and not a little of the knowledge of U. enjoyed by Western 
nations at the present time has its source among Eastern 
peoples. 

Any texture can only be said to be dyed when the colouring 
material is .so incorporated with or attached to it that it is not 
affecterl by washing in hot water, and when it will bear a rc.ason- 
able amount of exposure to light and moisture without sensibly 
bleaching or fading. The affinities of the various animal and vege¬ 
table substances lor the colouring principle of dyes vary greatly. 
As a general rule it may be said that the animal fibres—silk and 
wool—take up colours much more leadily, and as.sume nioie 
brilliant hues, than either linen or cotton. Sdk and wool, more¬ 
over, are in many cases dyed peimanent coloiiis by propaia- 
tions which, without the aid of mordants or cliemical agents, only 
give a fleeting stain or discolounnent to vegetable fibres. Most 
of the red colours derived from aniline, for example, attach them¬ 
selves permanently to woollen textures on a simple immeision of 
the substance in the beck of prep.ired dye, no moidant being 
used. But in order to dye cotton with any of the aniline reds, 
the goods must first be prepared in a mordant, that generally, 
used for dyeing magenta lieing the stannate of soda, tannin liquor, 
and alum. Such moidants are intermediate agents, which have 
at once an affinity for the fibre to be dyed and the D. material 
to be employed, and by the use of different mordants a variety 
of shades and effects are produced with the same U. tnaierial. 
Colouring matters become thus divisible into two classes—(1) 
Dyes which are fixed, and become permanent without the 
intervention of any mordant. These receive the name of sub¬ 
stantive colours. (2) Dyes which require for Uieir fixation the 
agency of a mordant, which class is known as adjective colours. 
A large proportion of dyes belong to the second class, and in 
many coses the brilliancy of substances of the first class (substan¬ 
tive colours) Is greatly increased by the use of mordants. 

Dyes are communicated to textile fabrics either by a process 
of mechanical fixation, or by a chemical combination between 
the fibre and the dye. Similarly the action of a certain class of 
mordants^ which comprises salts of tin, iron, &c., is explained 
by a chemical combination between the mordant and the fibre 
on the one hand, and the colour and monlant on the other; and 
a second class of mqrdants act by mechanically glueing or fixing 
the colour to the fibre. The operations of D. may be generally 
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summarised under the following heads (x) Dyes mechanically 
fixed. This class includes the dyes known as pigment colours, 
which arc insoluble powders in a state of minute subdivision. 
They are fixed by means of albumen and similar substances, 
which, on the application of heat, become solid and insoluble, 
so lhat the dye and fibre are in a fashion glued to each oilier. 

(2) Dyes which unite directly with the fibre. In the case of 
such dyes a chemical attraction is set up between the dye and 
the fibre on the immersion of the fabric in the dye-bath, and the 
colouring matter is drawn to and permanently fixed on the tex¬ 
ture. It is only animal fibres which can be thus dyed, and 
aniline reds, niciic acid, and archil dyes on woolsaie examples of 
tins style. (3) Dyes fixed to tlie fibre by means of a mordant. 

To tins class allusion has already been made, and it cinbr.ices 
the most important and extensively-employed ifibslaMces in the 
D. series. (4) Dyes fixeii by oxuKuion, in svhich the dye is 
communicatcil to the fihie in a state of solution, and which, on 
exposure to the air, or by other means of oxidatiwi, develop their 
colour and become pcriiiaiiently fixed on the fibre. Indigo blue 
foims the best example of this cl.ass, it being applied to the sub¬ 
stance to be dyed us a colourless solution of white indigo (or 
iniligo which has taken up a jiroporlioii of hydrogen into its com¬ 
position), and which, on exposme to air, rapidly absorbs oxygen ^ 
and og.im assumes its blue colour. 'I'liese classes include the 
priiKip.il mc.ins by wliicli dyes arc uiiilcd to fabrics, but there 
arc others winch cannot be rcfciied to any of them, and which 
arc due to a vaiicty of .special chemical or mechanical agencies. 

The operations of 1 .)., as eaiiied on in niaiuifacturing eslablish- 
mciits, aic so varied and complex that no general outline of the 
industry can be given. 

In piacticp, cert.iin preliminary operations are necessdry for 
tile preparation of textile materials for D. In order that any 
material may take up a uniform colour it must be in a state of 
chemical and mechanical unifoi mity. Cotton and linen fabrics go 
Ibroiigh a prolonged and tedious seric.s of operations in BIc.xchmg 
(q. V.), and similaily silk and woollen fabrics are ‘scoured’ to 
i-xtract gre.ise and incrusting .substances. Wool anrl silk are 
v<-ry frequently dyed in the yarn beloic weaving, cotton is moie 
gcncially operated on in the weh, and linen is not very often 
.submitted to the process of I), at all. A considerable quantity 
of cotton is dyed Turkcy-ied in the yam, and other colours used 
ill gingham-weaving must also of course be yani-dyed. After 
U., goods are prepaied for the market by washing, starching, 
and calendering or beetling in the case of woven cotton fabrics, • 
and by a variety of proce.>-.scs in the ca->c of .silk and ■woollen 
textures, according to tlic nature of the cloth. 

Dy'er, George, an English author, was born in Ixmdoff, 15th 
March 1755, eiluc.ated at Chiist’s Hospit.al and Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, and after 1792 settled in London ns a writer. 

He dieil 2il Maich 1841- D. was a good scholar, and a most 
iiKlusIrious and useful author. He took a large share in the 
production of Valpy’s edition of the classics (141 vols.), and 
wrote the History of the. University of Cambridge (Lond. 1814), 

Phe Pmnleges of the University of Cambridge, &c. (Lond. 1824^, 
and numerous other works. * 

Dyer, John, an English poet, w-as horn at Aberglasney, 
Canii.rrtlienshire,iii 1700, educated .at Westminster .School, gave up 
law for painting, travelled in Italy, finally settled in England, took 1 
orders, and became rector of Comngsby in Lincolnshire, where j 
be died, July 24, 1758. He isas a plc.ssiiig and natural poet. | 
His ■works consist of Grongar Hill {1726}, an excellent descriptive 1 
poem ; Ruins of Rome (1740), a more ambitious and less success- ! 
ful effort; and The Pleece, a Georgic in praise of shcep-shearine ' 
and the wool trade. D. had considerable poetic power, which 
was recognised by Gray and Wordsworth. | 

Dye-Stuffs, the materials used by dyers for producing j 
colours upon textiles and other substances. D.-S. which pro- 1 
duce their tinctorial effect diieclly, without the intervention of j 
any adjunct, are termed substantive dyes, while others which 1 
require a secondary agent or mordant are known as adjective 1 
colours. On this account a variety of substances which net | 
as mordants ought to be included in the list of necessary D.-S., 
although of themselves they have no tinctorial virtues. The 
chief mordants used lit dyeing are various salts of tin and iron, 
and to a less extent of other metaft, aluminous compounds, 
sartrates, and tannic acid. D.-S. proper are very numerous % 
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they are drawn from the mineral, vegetable, and animal king¬ 
doms, and an increasing number of ihe most important and 
valuai)Ie D.-S. are obtained by chemical reactions from various 
products of coal-tar. The chief D.-S. wiil be noticed under 
their proper headings, and here they are only briefly named and 
classined according to their vaiious souices. 

Animal Substances .—Carmine and other lakes, the most bril¬ 
liant and valuable of all red dyes, are obtained from cochineal, 
the female insect of Coccus cacti. Kermes is a led dye jrroduced 
from a closely allied insect, Coccus infectorius. Lac dye is an K. 
Indian product, cxtiacted from a resinous exudation produced 
on various trees by another species of Coccus. Galis also are 
produced by Ihe puncture of insects, chiefly of the genus Cynif's, 
on various species of oak and other trees. The pin pie of Tyie 
was a product of the raolluscan genus Miirex ; and the murcxide 
dyes of modern times arc (ircparcd chiefly from guano. 

Vegetable D.-S .—The vegetable kingdom is llic source of by 
far the largest number of the linctonal agents used in in¬ 
dustrial processes. The most iinpintant and extensively used 
vegetable D.-S. is m.-idtlcr, the roots of Jlubia tmetoria, widely 
cultivated throughout the S. of Kiiiope. With various inoi- 
dants, it yields many sh.ides of led, pm pie, brown, and blaik, 
and it is the mateii.il employed for dyeing the well-known 
Till key-red. It contains two chief colouring piintiples, 
alizarin and purpurin, which are now laigely picpared from 
a product of coal-tar, this being the hist instance of the 
ailificial production of natni.il oiganie D.-S. Munjeel is 
the roots of a closely allied plant, kubia muujiUa, giown in 
ihe li. hidic.s, and possessed of iiroperties similar to madder. 
The wood of several trees yields red colouiiiig matters, the 
chief of which aie logwood, obtained fiom Ihciiiatoxvlon Cam- 
fechianum; Itrazil wood, yielded by Citsalpniia lirasitiensis; 
peach-wood, fioin Cusalpinia echinata; and there are one or 
two other species of Cusatpinia, all of wliicli, with logwood, 
grow in the \V. Indies and tropic.al Ameiic.a. I'Vom the K. 
Indies two red dye-woods are olitaincd, .sappaii wood from 
Ctesalpinia sappan, ami red Sanders, the wood of J’/eiocarpns 
santalinus ; ami camwood or barwood, the produce of Jlap/na 
nitida, is imported from the W. coast of Afiica. Two vaiielies 
of wood yield yellow dyes of commerce: (i) Fustic, the wood 
of Alaelnra tiuclona, a tree growing in the W. Indies and 
Central America; and (2I Zanie or yotir.g fustic, the wood of 
Khus cotinus, found in Laslcrn Europe and Asia Minor, the 
leaves of which form the sumach used in dyeing and tanning. 
Among other vegetable D.-.S., none is of greater importance llian 
indigo, the well-known blue dye prepared fiom Jndif^nfera 
tinctoria and I. anil, oiiginally natives of the E. Indies, but now 
also cullivateil in the \V. Indies and tiopical America. Closely 
allied to indigo in its properties is woad, a preparation from our 
native plant the weld or woad, hath tmetoria, wliich in remote 
times was used for staining the skins of our ancestors. Safllowcr, 
which yields a fine pink dye, is the flowcr-licads of a composite 
plant. Cat thamus tinctoria, cultivated iti the S. of Europe. Alka- 
net, a red dye-stuff, not now much used, is the roots of Alkanna 
tinctoria. A valuable series of purple dye.s, known as archil, cud¬ 
bear, and litmus, are yielded by various species of lichen, chiefly 
Roccelia tinctotia, found wide-spread on the co-asts of warm seas. 
Among materials yielding various shades of orange and yellow 
are quercitron, the bark of Qncrcus tinctoria, a N. Ameiican 
oak ; yellow or Persian berries, the fruit of Rhamnus tinctoria, 
which grows in Asia Minor ; annatto, a substance covering the 
seeds of Bixa oratlana, the al or ak root, yielded by various 
species of ATorinda in E. India, and saffron, which is the pistils 
of a variety of Crocus, a substance, however, more used in phar¬ 
macy than in dyeing. Cateclm and various other substances 
containing tannin are used for browns and blacks in dyeing. 

A'/ineral Rigments .—The most important of the.se for the use 
of the dyer is ultramarine, a rich blue coloiir_ which primarily 
was obtained from lapis-lazuli, but now is artificially prepared. 
Artificial ultramarine is a complex substance, varying in its con¬ 
stitution. (See Ul.TRAMARlNK.) Prussian blue is obtained by 
mixing a solution of ferro-cyanide of potassium (prussiate of 
potash) with a solution of a salt of iron, such as the chloride. 
Other mineral blues are obtained from colialt; greens are yielded 
by arsenical compounds ; and preparations of chromium give 
both yellow and green pi^,nlenls. Vermilion is to some extent 
used as a red pigment colour 1^ dyers. 

Artificial Organic Dye-Stuffs .—The whole of the colouriiig- 
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matters we include in this group arc derived from one or other of 
tlie numerous products obtained from the treatment of coal-tar, but 
cliiefly from aniline. Although the industries connected with 
the production of aniline dyes may be said to be still in their 
infancy, tliey have already overshadowed all others connected 
with the production of D.-S. in extent and importance. All 
colours, and almost every shade of colour, have been produced 
in aniline colours, and a simple enumeration of the commercial 
varieties which liave been brought into tlie market would occupy 
columns, while to detail the variety of processes employed would 
require many pages. Mauve, or Perkin’s violet, was the first 
colour introduced, the process for obtaining which having been 
patented by Mr Perkin in 1856; but the subsequently disco- 
vcicd Hofmann led (magenta or rosaniline), while itself a much 
more important dye-stuff, is the starting-point for obt.aiiiing 
ncaily all tlic eiidles.s aniline dyes now in use. Carbolic acid or 
phenol, iiaplithalin, and anlhraciii, all derivatives of coal-tar, are 
.iKo '.oiirecs of sevcial iiiiportant D.-S., the latter bring the souice 
of aitificial alizarin, to wliich allusion li.as alicady been made. 

Dyke, or Dike (Old Eng. die, Dutch, dyk; lit. ‘theeartli 
dug out and llirown up’), in cngiiiceiing, a mound or embank¬ 
ment to jiiotect low-Iying land from inundation liy tlie sea or a 
liver. In the Neilicilands, where much of the land is below the 
soa-lcvcl, the art of D.-buildmg lias been cariied to gieat per¬ 
fection. 'I'he cliaiactcr lli.il the DiiU’h liear for indclalig.able 
industry has been due mainly to llicir exlr.ionlin.aiy and suc- 
ccs.lul effoits to prevent the encroaclimcnt of the se.a, and 
reclaim the land tliiou di exlenslvc sysleiiis of iliainage by means 
of dykes and other engmeeiing re,onrces. Dykes may be seen 
along tlie co.ist of Holland and the course- of tlie piincipal 
rivcr.s, especially al the inoiillis of the Sclickll, Ma.is, and Khine. 
They also travcr.se the couiilty in cvciy diieclion, being of suffi¬ 
cient width at the summit to cany caii.ils and roadways along¬ 
side. Thrse mounds arc fotmed of clay, earth, and san<l, and 
slope gradually fiom the lease. On tlie sea or river side the gra¬ 
dients ate e.isy, and to pievcnt the earth being washed away a 
jirolectioii of leeil or willow malliiig is laid on and secured by 
stakes. On the kind side they are strengthened by piles and 
planking, the interstices being filled in with stones, and the 
whole covered with c.ii th and turfed. A height of 30 or 40 feet 
is ficqucnlly attained by such dykes. Those of the HeKler, in 
N. Hollantl, furnisli an example of D.-huilding on a stupen¬ 
dous stale. In .Scotkaiid, the term D. is applied to any stone 
wail winch serves as a fence. 

Dyke, in geology, the name given to extensive musses of 
volcanic or igneous rocks, forming wall-like partitions, which 
separate the edges of ollict wise com muoas strata or beds. Dykes 
geiieially occur in volcanic dkstricls, and as seen in the neighbour¬ 
hood of recent or active volcanoes, they may be traced abundantly, 
biancliing out in every dlicclion. Sometimes they ma^ be traced 
continuously for long ilistanecs (as in a D. 50 feet thick extend¬ 
ing acro.ss the Yorkshire coast N.W. for lo mites), and they 
may lie found either to occupy the place of dislocations or fissures, 
or to have cut their own way tlirough continuous strata. Dykes 
arc usually vertical or wall-like in form, and are hence distin- 
guislietl fiom veins, which may be at any angle, and even run 
between horizoinal strata. Tliey vary in thickness from a few 
inches to 60 or 70 feet. If our means of tracing dykes were at 
all perfect, we sliculd probably find that they could be in 
almost eveiy case traced into tlic parent mass of igneous rock 
from which they had oiiginally flowed. In the case of * trap- 
dykes,’ the sides present a remarkable evenness and uniformity; 
and this regularity of thickness and formation often tends to show 
that the dykes liave merely filled up previously existent fissures, 
and liave not thcm.sclves been the original cause of the solution 
of continuity between strata. They are common near coal¬ 
fields, and frequently perplex mining operations from opposing 
a barrier, often of great and indefinite extent, to the continuous 
nature of the coal-scams. Dykes are interesting objects to the 
geologist from the effects tliey liave had in altering the surrounding 
strata—coal, limestone, and other rocks having nad theirtexture 
widely altered from the intrusion of these igneous formations. 

D3mactiiioin'eter (Gr. dynamis, ‘power;’ actis, ‘a sun 
beam ; ’ and metron, ' a measure ’), an instrument for measuring 
tbe intensity of the Hgbt-rays of the sun and comparing the 
powers of object-glasses. See Claudel’s paper in the PkS^ 
sophical AfagadneVis June 1851, and Hxinl'fpAoiOgtvpAy. 
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Draam'ios (Gr. dynamU, ‘force* or ‘ power’) is the science 
which investigates the action of force; or, more correctly, the 
effects produced upon a given material system by a given trans< 
formation of Energy (q. v.) in n_ given time. In its more re¬ 
stricted sense, it treats of the motions and tquilibrium of particles 
and rigid bodies under the action of moving forces, thus natu¬ 
rally splitting up into Kinetirs (q. v,) and Statics (q. v.). When 
used in connection with other departments of natuial philo¬ 
sophy, it is qualified by a prefix, as, for instance. Aerodynamics, 
Electrodynamics, Hydrodynamics, Thermodynamics, to each of 
which the rcarler is referred for further information. The foun¬ 
dation of all dynamical science is Newton’s l,aws of Motion, 
containing as they do a rlr-.M philusophical ennreption of the 
three fundamental units of space, time, and mass, without a tiuc 
hnowlcdge of which advance la irnpossilJe. The piogress or 
history of D. is inaciiarably connected with the names of 
Aichimcdes, Galileo, Kepler, Newton, Bcinoulli, IIiiv<;hens, 
D’Alembert, Euler. Cl.aiiniit, I,ngian;;e, Laplace, Ilamilion, &c. 
Tlie wonUeiful generalised tlieoieinsol T,.igiange, wlio'c mathe¬ 
matical insight has perhaps never been eqii.illed, deserve especial 
notice; while the new .ami poweiful Hamiltonian analysis. Qua¬ 
ternions, h.as in the hands of it.s origin.itor ami others yielded 
such striUnig results alu-ady, that it seems destined to extend 
and streiigllicii tlie .science to a dcgiee never bs-f ue dreamt of, 
cbpecially in the dcparimcnts of electricity and light. 

Dyna'mite, a name applied to several mechanical mixtures 
of the explosive liquid nitro-glyceiinc and alisorbeiit ni.attcr, as 
infusorial caith, silica, Trqioli powder, iiiincial ash, &c., and 
the name is also given to other compounds svliich contain, in 
addition to the nilio-glyceime and an absorbent, substances 
seim-cxplosivc, or decomposable on explosion, as resin, charro il, 
sulpluir, riiirate of potash, soda, ami ammonia, &c. The disa-,- 
trous explosions, often without assignable cause, which accom¬ 
panied the employment and tianspon of nitro-glycerine after its 
discovery, and the gieat danger at all tinres attending its use, led 
Mr A. Nobel, a cliciiiist, to expeiiment upon ns behaviour 
and explosive foicc when absoibcd by inert subsiances. In 1SO7 
lie announced his discovery of a preparation, to winch he gave 
the n.ime D., which robs nitro-glyccnnc of its ticaclierous cliar- 
acler, while il retains iis high ex])Iosivc power, thereby ren¬ 
dering the new compound one of the saiest, most useful, and 
most powerful explosives known. In the following year Mr 
Nobel read a paper on D. belorc the Biilish As-ociation at Nor¬ 
wich. 1 >. is manufactuied in laige (|uarililies in Geriiiiiny, France, 
and elsewhere on the Continent ot Europe, in America, and in 
Scotland. Its manufacture ami ciiculation for indudiial pur¬ 
poses in Great Britain began wiili the estalilishinent of the 
British D. Comp.any’s factory at the Arde Hills, in Ayrshire, 
towards the end of 1872. This company maiuifaclure on a large 
scale two kinds of D., respectively called No. i and No, 2. 
The operations of manufacture are brielly ns follow ;—For T). 
No. 1, kicselgiihr, a poioits siliceous earth, obuined in Geirnany, 
capable of aUsoibing three limes its own weight of nitio-gly- 
ceiine, is resorted to. Alter being calcined to oxidise the iron 
in it, cru«hed to a fine powder, and silted, 25 parl.s by weight 
of kie^tlgiihr and 7$ p.xits by weight of nitro-glycerine are 
kneaded into a paste and passed tlirough a sieve. D. No. i, 
so prepared, is a loose plastic powder, with a reddish-buff 
colour, due to peroxide of iron. In D. No. 2, nitrate of 
potash and carbon take the place of siliceous earth. The 
proper ingiedients and proportions are— 71 parts by w'eight of 
nitrate of potash, 10 parts by weight of powdered charcoal, l 
part by weight of paraffin, and 18 parts by weight of nitro-gly- 
cerin& The ingredients being thoroughly incurporaled, form a 
black moist powder, drier than D. No, l. Both descriptions of 
D. are put up into paper-ca.sed cartridges, weighing from i to 4 
02., for storage or use. During storage the chie» danger attending 
the use of these cartridges arises, for if the D. is not carefully 
prepared, any excess of nitro-glycerine exudes through the paper 
wrappers, and accidental explosion might result from slight fric¬ 
tion or concussion. Farchinent, however, is said to be imper¬ 
vious ,to nitro-glycerine, and if such be the case, it will be a 
manifest advantage to use it for cartridge cases. D., unlike 
nitro-glycerine, cannot be exploded by beat, a spark, friction, or 
concussion, and if ignited in any other a-ay than by violent per¬ 
cussion in the open air, and in,modtrate quantity, it bums quietly 
away. A specuil bommittee^ appointed by the British Govern¬ 




ment, recently carried out extensive experiments tvith D., and 
it was shown that a box containing 50 lb& did not explode when I 
i^ited by a light, but that a violent explosion followed in similar ' 
circumstances with a large quantity. D. explodes with a force ; 
ten times greater than its weight of gunpowder, if ignited-by the ‘ 
detonation of a fulminatingj capsule or fuse. MM. Roux and I 
Sarran, in experimenting with Vouges D. No. 2, containing 50 
per cent, of nitro-glycerine, found that ignition otherwise than 
by fulminating powder was followed, when the material was con¬ 
fined, by an explosion the effect of which was only equal to 
twice the weight of gunpowder, whatever the temperature or 
jires.suie. It seems, llicrcfore, that an explosion of two orders 
ran be excited in 1 )., one exerting a force five tiin.es greater Ilian 
the other. 

D., like nitro-glj'ceiine, congeals in cold wither, in which 
stale it is less explosive, and docs not exeit the same power as 
when pl.aslic; heal, however, icstorcs it to its ordinary condi¬ 
tion. Ill Great Uiitain the indiistiial applicaticgi.s of this valu¬ 
able explosive agent aie eoiifined clncfly to mining and blasting. 

Its efficiency in dctiichiiig large masses of rock, in lemoviiig 
si.bslaniial obstructions in rivers, and in breaking up large masses 
of casi-iion, has been amply proveil. As compared with gun¬ 
powder and gim-cotion, the amount of work peiioimed by D. is 
greater, with a s.aviiig of time and cost. In Germany, France, * 
and clscwliere, il is used for artillery purposes. A penalty of 
£100, bcside.s 2s. per lb. of material landed, is attached to the 
imiioitalion of D. into Great Britain wiiliout a licence. 

Tlie following is a list of kindred explosives licensed for 
manufacture, storage, and use in Gieat Britain :— 

Horsley’s Blasting Powder, A and B, coiisi-ling of nitro-gly- 
ccrinc (25 per cent.) and an absorbent powder, composed of 
chlorate of potash, iiutgalls, and charcoal, 

I’laiii’s Blasting Powder, consisting of nitro-glycerine (40 per 
cent.) and a pulveiised pie]i.aration of fine charcoal, sawdust, 
and mixed cliloiate and nitrate of potash. 

I.tthofiacteur, which chiefly differs from British D. No. 2 in 
containing all the elements of gunpowder. An analysis by Pro¬ 
fessor Abel givc-J the typical composition as nilro-glyccnne, 42 
pails ; sulpliur, 4; nitrate of soda, 25 ; sand, sawdiist, charcoal, 

&c., 29. 

Dynam'ometcr, an instrument for measuring the effort ex- 
eited or the work done by .i inarlnne. There arc three classes of 
dynamometers, vis.—(i) '1 hose which meicly indicate the effort 
exerted, le.avin-g the distance and lime throii ;h which it is exerted * 
to be scpaiately noted. Some macliines of tins class record the 
effoit on p.iper by self-acting mechanism, as well a.s indicate it, 

(2) Those winch recoid both effort and distance, generally in the 
(orm of a ciiivc, of which the uidinates represent the magnitudes 
of tlie efforts excited or resistances oveicome, and the abscissae 
the distances moved through,—the area consequently giving the 
product of these two, i.t., the work done, (.y) Tliose which, by 
rnc.-insof suitable apparatus, record the w'ork done ; the product, 
that is, of the effort (or resistance), and the distance through 
which it is exerted. '1 hose are called integrating dynamometers. 

In Class I the ordinary friction biake and some kinds of sprirtg 
balances are used for the purpose of measuring eft'ort; to Class 
2 mo.st dynamometers used for measuring traction belong, and 
tlie steam-engine indicator; to Class 3, Ashton and Storey’s 
power meter, &c. 

Dyoor (‘men of the woods'), a race of Central Africa, In the 
region of the Ujiper Nile. The Ilyoors are of a noble negro race, 
with small development of jaw and graceful slimness of limb. 
They occupy a small territory, and are not over 2o,(xx} in num¬ 
ber. Occupying a feriuginoiis district, they are famed for their 
skill in ironwork, and piovide the coin which circulates in the 
whole Upper Nile region — i.e., spades and spear-heads. Like 
the .Shillooks of the N., from whom they are derived, and whose 
dialect they use. the Dyooiscaii gain a livelihood in various ways. 
Besides working in iion, they farm, hunt, and fish, and tare quick 
and ingenious in constiucting wickerwork and pottery. The 
Nubian slave-dealer has greatly injured the prosperity of the 
Dyoors. The river D. travci-scs the country of the same name, 
and is a large tributary of the Ghazal, which it joins about 150 
miles S.W. of the confluence of the latter with the Nile. 

Dy'eart (Lat. desertum, in eccletlastical Latin, ‘a religious 
solitude ’), a seaport and royal bun:h in Fifeshire, Scotland, on 
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the Firth of Forth, 12 miles N.N.E. of Edinburgh, has some 
shipbuilding, flax-spinning, damask-weaving, coal and ironstone 
mining, fishing, &c. It is quaintly built, on a rocky site, and 
attracts summer visitors. Along with Kirkcaldy, Burnti^and, 
anil Kinghorn, D. sends one member to rarliament. Pop. (1871) 
8919. JJ. was formerly connected with the monastery of Cul- 
russ or Kirkcaldy, and near to it is the cave of St Serf. 

Dyfl'entery (Gr. (fw,and mteron, ‘the intestine’) is a severe 
inflammation of the large intestine, accompanied with much fever 
and great prostration. It is characterised by great pain and 
frequent stools, the discharges being mixed with blood and 
mucus. The urine is generally high coloured and scanty, and 
scalds the patient during micturition. 1). is r.iie in temperate 
climates, but common in the tropics, and is one of the most fatal 
diseases to armies in the camp. Its origin is often ascribed to 
low, damp, malarious distiicts. The treatment consists in .a 
change of air qnd the use of astiingents, especially gallic acid 
and opium. Ipecacuanha in scinple or diachm doses is vuiy 
beneficial, and is much used in India. 

Dyspep'sia (Gr. ‘difficult digestion’) is a term used by 
medical writers for Indigc.stion (q. v.). 

Dyspnoe'a (Gr. ‘diflicnlty of breathing’) is a shortness of 
breath that accompanies all tlioiacic diseases. 

Dysu'ria (Gr. Jys, and cnro%, ‘ urine ’) me.'ins a difficulty in 
voiding mine It may depend on various causes, as disease of 
the bladder or uiethra. 

Dytia'cua (fiom Gr, dytis, ‘a diver’), a genus of Cole.tptera 
(q. V.) or Beetles included in the section llydind.plmya or Waler- 
bectlcs, in which the legs are adajited for swimming, the two 
hinder pairs being flat and fringed wilh haiis. 'I'he body is oval 
and flattened, ami tlie mandibles or largei jaws of strong mnl<o. 
In D. the front legs are short, and the anlemiie clong.rted. 'I'lie 
tarsi of the m.ales are wide and flattened. D. viarginali^ and 
D, dimidiatus aic two f.nnili.ar species, common in oui biooks 
and ponds. The spinacles or hre.atliing a|<eitiires ic these ani- 
in.ds are 'ct high on the body, and aic covtied by the elytia or 
wing-c.iscs, binoatli uhich a sup)'ly of air for respiration is 
c.arried. Tliese beetles are r.tmivoious in h.rbits, as also are 
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their larvae. D. marginaKt —^the great water-beetle—i* abolit 
inch in length. 

Dyy'eW, or Buvektf (Dutch, ‘ a dove ’), the mistress of 
Christian II. of Denmark, was the daughter of Sigbrit Wylms, 
an innkeeper, and was born at Amsterdam, 1488. She first met 
her royal lover at Bergen in 1507, followed him to Copenhagen 
(1513), and there the ^ilty relation was renewed notwithstand¬ 
ing his marriage with Isabella, daughter of the Emperor Karl V. 
The subsequent interference of the ambitious Sigbrit Wylms with 
public affairs seems to have .stirred the hatred of the nobles, and 
either to tliis cause or to the baflled passion of Torben Oxe, 
governor of the palace, is ascribed a plot to poison D., which 
was SHCcessfiilly carried out in 1516. Among the many works 
of fiction founded on this story arc a well-known tragedy 

by Samsiie, a Dane (Gcr. tiaiisl. Lcips. 1810); lauichett von 
Amsterdam, a tiagedy by Marggraff (Leips. 1839); and Sybrecht 
Willms, a lomance by Ida Frick (Dresd. 1843). 

Dy’vour (from the Fr. dcz'oir, ‘to owe’), and Dyvour’s 
Habit, aie teims of .Scotch law. According to Skene, a D. is 
a b.inlviupt ‘ who, being involved and dtowned in debts, and 
not able to pay or sati.sly tlie same, for cbchcwing of prison and 
other pains, makes cession and assignation of all his goods and 
gear in favour of his creditors, and does his devour and duty to 
them, proclaiming Idmself balrnian and indigent, and becoming 
debt-bound to them of all lie has.’ During the lyih e. dyvours 
were aiipointeJ by onlers of the Couit of Session to sit on a pil- 
loiy .at staled times near the maikct-eross of Edinburgh, in a 
co.it or tqiper gaiment, h.ilf 5 el low half brown, with a parli- 
coliuned cap or liood on the he.iJ. In granting the Cessio Bono- 
niin tq v.) it was the piaclice, until the p.issiiig of the Act 6 and 
7 Will. IV c. 56, to dispense wnh tlie haliit, and liy tliat .statute 
it is abolislteil. 

Dzig'g'eth.ai, or Koulan {Ashtus Onayer or Uernionus), a 
species of Isi/uidie or i'o/tdung'n/a foiming one of the species of 
wild asses inhabiting Persia, India, Mesopolamna, &c. This 
animal is somewhat mule-like in appearance. Its colout is 
reddish brown in summer, the tints becoming greyer in winter, 
while a black stri]ie run.s along the spine. The D. is a wonder¬ 
fully swift and agile animal, and is hunted in Pci.sia and India. 
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the second vowel and the fifth letter of tlie 
English alphabet. It exactly corresponds 
'*'® Semitic ITe, except that all the deri- 
valive alphabets have fcdlowed the Gieck, 
which turned it to face the right, instead of 
instead of'd. In its origin it is 
propel ly a weakened form of ti; and many 
longiiagcs, especially those of India, arc almost 
able to dispense with its use. ft is particulaily 
liable to be interelianged wilh the stronger vowel 
(stnXf^ (j, in passing fiom one cognate language to aii- 
other, and consequently its philological value is 
small. 'I'lie tiieek alphabet in its later days 
possessed two (oims of E— e/>st/('>i, or short E, the 
tp onginal letter boriowed from the I’lucnician; .and 

f/tt, or long E, the lorm of wliith as a capital was 11 , the Semi¬ 
tic Chetht or liaid aspirate. 

The pronunciation of E is very iricgul.ar, especially so in 
English. Its normal phonetic value is tliat of an open or long 
a or in', which is hardly lieaid at all in English, unless in such 
exceptional wouls as ‘where,’ ‘grey,’vein,’ but m.ay be univer¬ 
sally found in liali.an and Fiench. The sound maybe either 
short, as in French <r/, or long, as in f^re. lly far the most 
common sound of K in English is that which is really the ap¬ 
propriate v.alue of the stronger vowel i, which is oflen expressed in 
transliteration from foreign languages by a double E. This may 
be cxeinplilied by ‘me’ and ‘see.’ Ibis sound is also main¬ 
tained for most of the diphthongs foimcd with E, as‘read,’ 
‘siege,’ ‘receive.’ But the English usage is too variable to 
allow of any universal rules. In Modern Greek, both the short 
and long E, the vowels i and u, and the diphthongs n and ei, 
are all pronounced like the short English E. It must also be 
noticed that tliis letter has a strong tendency to become mute at the 
end of words, i.e., to',lose its own sound altogether; while it com¬ 
monly lengthens the vowel of the preceding syllable, as in Eng¬ 
lish ‘ cane ’ or French rntff. At the same lime it softens e or 
if those be the immediately preceding Ic-tters, as in ‘face’ 


e.^., for exempligraliA; and i.e., for idest, 

E, in music, a note a major third above C. The vibration 
ratio E : C is equal to f. 

Ead'g'ar (mod, Edgar), an English king, the second son of 
King Eadinnnd, was born about 940, and in 956 was chosen king 
of Mercia and Northumberland in place of his brother Eadwig, 
who had enraged the churchmen, and especially Dunstan (q. v.), 
by an uncanonical marriage. In 960 Wessex yielded to liis rule. 
Under E., whose policy was solely moulded by Dunstan, civil 
strife and the Danish descents ceased, and the English kingdom 
was consolidated. Among his titles was Anglorum Basileus, 
and it is said that once eight kings r«i|ved his barge on the Dee, 
He is reported to have freed Wnlea from wolves by imposing an 
annual tribute of 300 wolves’ heads on the Welsh. Sec Dun¬ 
stan. 

Sadffax the .ffithelingTi n grandson of Eadmund Ironside, 
chosen king by the English in 1066, after the battle of Hastings. 
His chief supporters, Eadwine and Morkere, Earls of Mercia and 
Northumbria, being forced to retreat before the Duke of Nor¬ 
mandy, El. headed the deputation which offered William the 
crown, but afterwards fled to Scotland, where his sister Mar¬ 
garet married Makolm Conmbre. The Noithumbrians, in league 


with Sweyn of Denmark, proclaimed E. king of England, but 
were unable to cope with William, and E. ngiAi sought refuge 
with Malcolm. lie w.is aftciwaiiis a dependant at William's 
court, and became a friend of Robert Duke of Normandy. On 
Malcolin's death, iii 1097, he diove Donald Bain fiom the Scot¬ 
tish tin one, on which lie phaced Ins neplicw Edw.aiJ as an Eng¬ 
lish feudatoi-y. He is said to have .accompanied Duke Robert to 
the Holy l^iid, and in the slinggle between Robeit and Henry 
1 . avas taken prisunc-r, but shortly (reed by Henry. William of 
Malmesbury says he lived to an old age, but the date and manner 
oi his death aie unknown. * 

Ead'mcr of Can'terbury, a figure of some note in English 
history and literature, ilouiishcd in the eaily part of the 12th c. 
He became inoniiiient in the stiuggle between the secs of Can- 
terbuiy and Yoik for supiemacy over tlic Scottish Church. 
When King Alcxaiuler 1 . desired a bishop for the vacant see of 
St Andrews, E. was sent by Aichbisbop R.ilph in 1120. He war 
elected ; but the king, wishing to have an independent Scotch 
bishop, would not permit his retuin to Canlcibiiry for consecra¬ 
tion. E. accordingly W'cnt Kick to his monastery; hut repenting 
afterwards of this step, wiote to the king cxj'ressing his willing¬ 
ness to return. Alexander, however, declined; ami the sec of 
St Andrews remained vacant till E.’s death, which took place 
in 1123 01 1124. His cliief lilcr.iry works aie the Vtta Auselmi 
(I.ifc ol St Anselm), and llistoria- Novorum (hi.story of his own 
times). In the Viia we sec the dim reviving of a national spirit 
ill our literature. The Historia is in the main reliable, and 
contains facts of interest not to be found elsewhere. A scJcclion 
of h..’s writings, edited by the monks of .St Manr, is published 
at the end ot Father Gerheron’s edition of Ansedm’s works 
(Pans, 1675 1724). E. was a voluminous ecclesiastical 

biographer. Among his lives of saints are those of St Dunstan, 
.St Wilfrid, and St Oswald. These aie published by W'barton 
in \\io Anplia Sacra, part ii. (l.ond. 1691). An accounbof E.’s 
relation to .Scotch church history is contained in Giub’s Eccle¬ 
siastical I/isiory of Scotland, vok i. 

Ead'mund (mod. Edmund) Ironside, son of vEthclrcd the 
Uuieaciy, was born in 989. When Cmit invaded England on 
/lithclrcd’s death in 1016, E. was chosen king by the citizens 
of London, and opposed the Danes with great bravery and 
energy. After defeating Cnut at Gillingham, Sherston, Oxford, 
and Brentford, he was signally beaten at Assandun, Eksex, ind 
agreed to resign Mercia and Northumbria to Cnut, himself re- 
t.aiiiing the rest of the country. Shortly after, E. was poisoned 
at Oxford, through the agency of Cnut or of V'-adric of Mercia, 
ill 1016, and Cnut became sole king of England. The great- 
giandJaughter of E., Matilda, was mariicd to Ilenry I. 

Ead ward (mod. Edminl) the Confessor, son of vEthelreil 
the Unready and Emma, daughter of Richard Duke of Nor¬ 
mandy, was born in 1004, and lived in exile at the Norman 
court until 1042, when he became king of England on llartha- 
enut’g death. His accession was largely due to the adroit 
Godwinc, Earl of Wes.sex, whose daughter Eadgyth was married 
to E., and who became for a time virtual ruler of the country. 
E. greatly favoured the Normans fiequenting his court, pro¬ 
moting them to high posts in the church and stati. One of 
these unpopular strangers—Eustace, Count of Boulogne—had an 
affray wilh the men of Dover, whom E. ordered Godwine to 
punish. He refused, levied an army, and demanded the dismissal 
of the Normans; but being unable to resist the king, withdrew 
to Flanders, whence he was recalled in 1052 to allay the indigna¬ 
tion of the people. Godwine died* shortly afterwards, and his 
son Ilaiold became actual ruler of England until E.’s death iu 
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1066. In thb reJgn the Dane/^tU was repealed, a digest of the 
laws formed, and a certain polish communicated to the English 
through intercourse with Normandy, while tlie growing influence 
of a Norman party prepared tlic way for the Norman conquest. 
Under E. the country was prosperous; two wars were carried 
on against the Welsh, and a successful expedition was sent into 
.Scotland to support Malcolm Canmore against the usurper 
Macbeth. .See Erceman’s History of ike Nonnan Conquest 
(Lond. 1876), and Luard’s Life of Edward the Confessor 
(Lond., Longman & Co., 1858). 

Eadwi'ne (mod. Edwin), an English king whose history forms 
one of the most beautiful and romantic tales in Hede. He w.as 
the son of yElI.a, king of Dcira, and was born in 5K6. On ^Islla’s 
death in 589. E.'s uncle, ylsthelfillh, .seized the crown of Deo-a, 
and E. silent his youth as a homeless outlaw, until R.vilwald, 
ktng of E. Angli.i, espoused his cau.e, defeated Aulielfnth, and 
made him monarch of all Noitlnnnlni.i. Accoidiiig to bedc, 
whose account «f E. is clearly inwoven with fiction, E. was at 
Rx'dwald’s court visited one night by a mystciioiis man, who 
foretold his greatness if he should espouse a new failh, and bade 
him renicmlicr a certain sign. E. was soon the most power¬ 
ful king in England, became ovctloid of the country from tiie 
English Channel to the Eorih, wlieic he founded Edinbiiigh 
(‘ Edwin’s burgh’), .and for eight years ruled so .sternly and pislly 
that it w.as said ‘a woman with her babe might walk scatheless 
from sea to sea in E.’s day.’ In 625 he mairicd zl-'.thelburh, a 
Christian princess, sister of Eadied, King of Kent. She brought 
with her to Noiihuinhiia v.aiious chnichnieti, the chief being I’au- 
limis (q. V.), the great inissioiiaiy of the N. of Engbind. After a 
iiariow escape from an as.sassiii sent by Ceawlin, king of Wessex, 
whom he foitlnvith defeated, and, accoiding to Bede, a secoiiil 
appearance of tlie mysterious man, E. was baptized at Eoforwic 
(YoiU) in 627, and strongly forwaided the spiead of Cliiistianity 
in England. Peiida of Mercia, however, a tierce p.ag.an, lieiil on 
shaking off llie Noitluimbrniii oveilordship, drlea'ed and slew 
E. at lialfield in 653, a battle wliieli del.tved the conversion of 
the E^orth and Midl.nnls. E.’s icign, fiom its coniieetnm with 
the (dirislianwing of England, is one- of the most iinportanl in 
English histoiy. See Ereemaii’s JJistoiy of the A’orntttn Conquest, 
vol. i. 

Eagle (Fr. nfjA', Eat. aquilu, from the root ae, ‘ sharp, 
swift'), a genus of Kaptorhil birds, forming the type of the 
sub-family Aqnilintr, which group in its turn is included in the 
family EutioiiiJir. As a .snb-fainily the Aquilinte aie lecognised 
hy the bill being straiglit at llic liase, and acutely arrlied to¬ 
wards tlie tip ; the edges being wavy, and the nostiils being 
situated in fiont of the Cere (q. v.). 'I'he tad and tarsi are elon¬ 
gated, and the inner toe is of stronger maketlian the other three 
toes. Tlie genus Aquil.x, including tlie most typical eagles, is 
recognised spccialiy by the large oblique nostrils, by the wings 
having the fourth and fifth quills longest and of equal length, 
and by tlie t.arsi being feailiered to the b.asCs of tlie toes. The 
tail is broad and rounded. 'I'lie E., known populaily ns the 
‘king of birds,'has been lield to rci>rcscnt all that is graceful 
and powerful in the bird creation. It is eminently rapacious, 
carrying off for prey many small animals, and even attacking 
man himself when it is roused or irritated. Tlie nest, or ryz/r, 
is built in an exiioscd situation, and is rudely constiiicted of 
sticks and other materials loosely aggregated together. The eggs 
usually number two, and are of a whitish colour. 'I he most cele- 
bi.-itecl and typical of llieeaglesis tlie golden E. {Aqnila ehrvsaetos), 
found in both Old an<l New Worlds. This biid may attain a si/e 
of 34 feet in length, tlic expanse of wings measuring 9 feet. "I'lie 
females are larger than the males. 'I’lie colour is a general 
blackish brown, the head and neck featlters being tinted of a 
golden-red liue. ’I’he legs and thighs are greyish brown, and the 
tail a deep grey with b own bais ; the feet .and cere are yellow. 
In England the E. is extinct, but it occurs in the N. of Sioliand 
and N. of Ireland. Other species of true eagles arc the imperial 
1 '.. of Asia hnd S. Europe {A. viogitnih ); the bold E. (A, audax) 
of Australia ; the former known by a wliite patcli on tlie scapu¬ 
lar feathers, and the latter by the redtlish hue on the back of the 
nock. 'I’he booteil R (A, fennetta) is found in Asia and Cen- 
lial Eiirofie, and is of n dark-brown colour. To the allied 
genus Sfnaftus belongs the maitial K. {S. bellicosus) of S. Afric.a ; 
while the crested or liarpyfE. (Thrasattus IJarpyia) is also in¬ 
cluded in a different group. The Sea-Eagles and Bald Eagles 
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(q. V.) belong to the genus Haliattus. ’The name E. is also 
applied* to birds belonging to widely different genera from the 
above. Of the latter, examples are found in the £.-Hawks 
(q. V.); the New Holland While E. (Astur Nmee Hollandioe), 
and Ollier forms. 

Eagle, in heraldry. Is one of the earliest charges, and holds 
tlie same position among birds as the lion among beasts. It was 
tlie emblem of St John, of regal power, and of courage and 
magnanimity, and was generally borne Displayed (q. v.). When 
rqirescnted ns double-headed, it is sometimes spoken of as the 
imperial; when single-headed, as the royal E. 

Eagle, as a military standard, is fir.st mentioned in Xeno¬ 
phon, wlio states lliat it was customary in Persia to have a golden 
K. with oiits|)rc.'id wings borne on a spear in fiont of the 
army. This custom of tlic Persians was adopted in Egypt under 
I’toh-my Soter. Tlie emblem of the Republic, as well as that of 
tlic Empiie of Rome, w.as the E. aimed with lightnings—the 
■symliol of Jupiler. This device was adopted as tlie Roman 
inilit.iry standard in the second consulship of Marius (n.C. 104). 
'Pile E. of the Roman legions was fixed upon a long shaft or 
siieai, with oiitspiead wiiig.s, ns about to soar into the sky, 
grasping llie lliunderbolts in its talons, and, in later limes, snr- 
louiided with lauiels. 'I'he eagles svere first made of wood, 
afteiwaids of .silver, and later ol gold. On the march tliey were 
always carried by tlie cohoits of the van; in camp lliey stood in 
llie Pix'lormm, fixed m the earth. Desertion or loss of tlie E. 
was punished with death. As a militaiy slandaid during the 
middle ages tlic E. had no more than an heraldic importance, 
Napoleon f (1804) revived its use in the army as a fitting symbol 
of impel lal I' lance. The Eieiich E. is the golden K. of Zeus 
plumed for flight, and bearing the lightnings in its daws. 
Under tlie Bourbons it was siipeisedcd by the tricolor, but it 
was restored under Napoleon III. bydeciee 1st January 1852. 
'Ihe E. has also been adopted as their national military ensign 
bv Russia, Geiinany, Austii.a, and the United States of Ametica. 
'I'lie black double-headed E. of the I,atino-Gcrrnan empire is 
re|ire.eiiled with a liead and neck looking to tlie right, and an- 
Ollier head and neck looking to the left ; iiolding the sceptic in 
the right talon, and the imperial globe in the left. This E. was 
01 iginally single-headed, and is said to have been adopted by 
Kail the Gieat, at his coionation in Rome, as a symbol of the 
empire be bad founded. 'I'o indicate tlic E, and W. Roman 
Empire, or the union of the imperial and kingly office, the 
douiile-licadcd E. first occurs on an imperial coin struck in 1325 
liy Ludwig of Bavaria. 

Ea^lo, an American gold coin of the value of ten dollars. 

Eagle Hawk, a town in Victoria, 44 miles from Sandhurst 
(q. v.), and 105 miles N. W. of Melbourne (q. v.). It is in the heart 
of a very impoitant gold-mining district. Pop. (1875) 6590. 

Eagle-Hawk, a name given to certain species of Raptorial 
liirds of the gcuus Spitaefus, nearly allied to the Aqmla or Eagles 
(q. V.). In tills group the tarsi are long and slender, and the 
Iocs are long and powerful. 'I'hcse birds otherwise resemble the 
eagles, and inhabit A..si.i, S. America, and Africa. A good 
cxarnjile of the group is the crested E..H. (S. cristatus) of 
Guiana. 

Eagle, Order of the Black, the highest Prussian order of 
knighthood, was founded in 1701 l>y the Elector of Biandenburg, 
on his coronation as King of Piussia. Excluding tlie royal 
family, tlie number of knights was at first restricted to thirty, 
but is now undetermined. The insignia are a blue cross and a 
B. E. between each of the eight arms of tlie cross. Knights of 
this order are also knigiUs of llie Order Of the Red Eagle, 
(oimdcd by llie Maikgrnf ofe Bayreuth in 1734, incorpoiated with 
the order of the B. E. in 1791, and re-oiganiscd in l8tO. 

Eagle-Owl, or Great Owl {Subo maximus), a species of 
Riinioiial bii Js belonging to the sub-family ISubonvtet or ‘eaied’ 
owls’, and to the family Strigida. The genus Bubo is distin- 
guished liy the moderately-sized bill; by the wings having tlieir 
second, lliird, and fourth quills longest; the tail being of mode¬ 
rate size and rounded, and the tarsi thickly feathered. The 
E. O. is found in N. Europe, and also occurs in Italy and 
Turkey. It is rare in Britain. Its average length is 2 feet, 
and its usual colour is a yellow tinged with brbwn, and marked 
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on the upper parts with black or dark-brown bars and spots. 
The bcaJi and claws are black. The Virginian Eared Owl 

{^Bubo Virginianus) is the E.- 
O. of America. The throat 
in the latter is pure while in 
colour. 

Eagrle-Wood, orAloee- 
Wood, the wood of Aloexy 
Agallocha and of Aquilaria 
m'ata, pLants belonging to the 
natural order Aiiui/tiriaefir, 
in which the trees have ex- 
stipulate leaves and exal- 
buminous seeds, 'they aic 
natives of trojiic-al Asia. The 
wood above named affords a 
fragr.int resin, which, as a 
remedy for gout, has some 
repute in India. It is pro- 
b.itily tlic Ahahm or Ahiu’jt't 
of the Old 'rcsl.nni'nt, and 
the ‘ aloe ’ of tlie New Tes- 
E.iflc-Owl. t.smcnt, translated ‘aloes.’ 

Ear (Old Eng. ediVy Ger. £>/<;•; comp. I,at. aur-if). The 
j org.in of healing is usually divided by anatomists into Ihice 
parts—the external ear (i, I, i), the tympanum or miildle ear 
(3), and the internal ear or labyrinth (6). Tlie fust two are 
not essential to hearing, the mechanism of which is, strictly 
speaking, in the third portion or labyiinth. Tlie external ear 
consists of that jiart of the outer car projecting from the head 
! called the pinna (l, I, I), which is apparently lor the purpose of 
collecting and reflecting waves of sound into the external auditory 
passage or meatus (2), which, in turn, conducts the sound to 
the membrane of the tyiniiamim (2'). This external auditory canal 
is ij inches in length, and is formed pailly of cailil.igc and 
partly of bone. It is lined by an infolding of the .skin, in which 

are numetous glands, 

J ii A which seotetc the 

"j \\ I \ *'*'■’* 

s rj ! ^ * '1 \ The miildle car, or 

5 /\ j tympannin (or 

I <8^, \t i drum), is a sm.ill 

i’ \ 1 Cit'diy in the teni- 

f 1 t por.il hone, shut off 

^ I ^ hunt the extern.il 

fi'I audilorycanal hylhe 

■ 1 niembranc of the 

a'" - j< '1 / ' '’*tt commu- 

V'-’ J !l nicating with the air 

I tl'C phatynx, or 

A J ! throat, by means ol 

1 a ch.nnnel called 
J \\\t B.itstachian tube. 

/'Ajltl I \ little cham- 

't j J V»X ber we find a chain 

1/ // of small bones, 

y which communicate 

*■ the movements or 

Fig. J. vibrations of the 

membrane of the 

drum to the labyrinth. This chain consists of three bones, namely, 
the malleus, or mallet (a, Fig. 2), which is attached to the mem- 
brane of the drum; the incus, or anvil-bone 
AS. ^ (b ); and the stapes, or stirrup (r), the base 
, of which is fixed into an oval opening 

Y Yk in the labyrinth, termed the fenestra oi’a/is, 

/ ''^SxA window, immediately below 6 in 

/ _ _ INX Fig. I. Between the bones there are well- 

formed joints, and this arrangement h.is 
been proved by Ilelmholuto form a lever 
which communicates to the internal cor the 
oscillations of the membrnna iympaui in 
^ such a manner as to diminish Iheii extent or 
Fig. a. amplitude, while it incrca.ses their intensity. 

The internal ear is placed in the petrous 
portion of the temporal bone, and on account of its complicated 
structure it is dsually called the labyrinth. It consists of a 
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cavity hollowed out of the bone, called the osseous labyrinth, 
in which there is a membranous stmeture of the same form, 
called the membranous labyrinth. Between the membranous 
and o$.scous labyrinths we find a fluiil called perilympk, while 
in the interior of the membranous tube there is another fluid 
known as the endolympk. The osseous labyrinth is divitled 
by anatomists into tin ee portions, namely, a central part called 
the vestibule (l) (Fig. 3), with thiee canals, called from their 
form the semicireular eanals (2), on the one side, and a compli¬ 
cated coiled part on tlie other side, named, from its resemblance 
to a snail-shell, the ecchlea {3), In the interior of the osseous 
labyrinth (Fig. 3, nauual size) we find corre- 
.spoiiding poitions of the membranous laby- 
limb, which supports ramification.s of the 
1 auditory neive. The ullimatc^tructureconsists 
L of minute hairs immciseJ in the endolymph, 

_. __ and connected by the medium of cells with the 

'S r tcrniirt.ations of the auditorjj nerves. These 

hairs are believed to t.ikc ni> llic vibrations conimunicalcd to 
the cndi’lyni])Ii by the chain of hones or through the hones of the 
hear), aini to vllii.ate so !is to affect the terminations of the nerves. 
The neive filnrnenls convey the impicssnm to the brain, and the 
effect is a coriscnnisncss of sonnd. liy most authorities the vesti¬ 
bule is believed to lie the part of the ear by wliirh we appreciafi? 
sound merely ns sound, without reference to pitch or tliiection. 
In this ])ait of the eai we find sin-sll ni,asses of cry.stals of carbon¬ 
ate of hmc called otoliths, which, lying In the endolymph, may 
be sii]iposeil to touch the liair-hke bodies already refcired to, 
and thus thtough them excite the net vcs. The vestibule is ihefir.st 
part of the intetn.d ear met with in the animal kingdom. The 
functions of tlie scmicitrular canals are not understood. Some 
have supposed that as they are pl.aied m the three dnections of 
sjincc, they may assist m the comprehensiou of the direction of 
sound ; others that they li.ive to do with the sense of rotation ; 
while .a thiid class of physiologists suppose they assist us in the 
sense ol eqiiilibnnm in different positions. It may be safely as¬ 
set ted that no good and sufficient proof has been offeied for any 
of these views, but the balance of evidence shows that they are 
really connected with hearing, and not with a meie sen-eof equi- 
liliinim or of rotation. The cochlea is bv far the most compli¬ 
cated part of the intcnial car. The nieinhranons portion con¬ 
sists of a tube called the ductus eoeh/raris, so placed in the osseous 
cochlea as to have a space on each side of it, the one commenc¬ 
ing at the vestibule being called tlie smta vestihuli, or vestibular 
sl.nicase, and the oilier termed the scata tympani, as it termi- 
ii.iies at a round opening closed bjr a membiatie known as the 
fenestra rotunda, or round window, on the other side of which is 
the cavity of the lympaimin. In the ductus cocklearis find a 
rcniarliabl'* sliuetnve known as the organ, of Carti, far too com¬ 
plicated and minute to be fully desridied here. It was first dis- 
coveied by tlie Marquise di C'orti, an Italian nobleman, who de¬ 
voted mucli of his lime to iiiicrosropical icscaich. Its intimate 
structure is not fullv understood, but suffice it to say that in it we 
have on apparatus specially fitted for the apprcchilion of sounds 
of diffeierit pitch, and of ibffereiit quality or timbre. The moilerit 
theory, pronounded by Ilclniholtz, is that in the cochlA therrf arc 
numerous delicate striicluies tunetl to vibrate to notes of a par¬ 
ticular jnlch. For fnithcr details regaiding the anatomy of the 
F.., see Quoin's Anatomy, vol. ii., and Sen'-.itions ^ Tone, by 
Piofessor Helmholtz, translated by Mr Alexander J, Ellis (Lond. 
1875). 

Ear, Comparative Anatomy of .—In the lower animals org.ana 
of hearing are probably re]ircsented for the first time, as we pro¬ 
ceed from lower to higher forms, in the ceelcnterate Afedusida, 
or jellyfishes, and allied foims. In these animals we meet with 
sacs containing fluid, willi calcareous or living particles, named 
otoliths, therein .su-pended. This simple npiiaraltis is evidently 
intend^, when placed in communication with a ne'rve filament 
or Its equivalent, to intensify the vihiations of sound, and to 
convey an auitilory impression to the animal. These astditory 
vesicles, ns they aic called, exist, for example, around the margin 
of the bcll-.shaped disc in the jellyfishes. This simple form of 
sensory apparatus petsists with little modification through inver¬ 
tebrate foims. Thus, in many Rotifera (q. v.) or ‘wheel- 
animalcules,’ a similar sac exists near the nervous ganglion. In 
Annelida or worms similar vesicles occur, as seen lu the otoeysis 
or bearing-sacs of Atenieola or lot^woims, which are placed on 
the nerve-cords which surround the oesophagus or gullet. In 
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Arthrofioda, such jls crustaceans, ears may be represented (as in 
the lobster) by sacs containing otoliths, and also sti(F hairs or 
bristles (aeoustic bristiet), which latter may be attached to the 
otoliilis. The auditory organ in the lobster exists as an open sac 
at the base of the lesser antennee or ‘ feelers,’ and is supplied by 
a branch of the internal antennary nerve. Some nearly allied 
forms {f.Q., shrimp, Crangon) want oigans of healing, and in 
others (Afysis or opossum shrimps) the car-sac is clo.scd. In 
.spiders and their allies (ArachuiJj) no specialised oig.ans of 
healing have been discovered, but in some lew insects (ciickcts, 
locusts, &.C.) they have been demonstrated. In the former of 
these insects auditory vesicles, with acoustic hairs, exist under 
I the ‘ knee ’ joints of the front pair of legs, and in locusts on the 
I s.ame pair of legs. Some flies possess allied oigaii'., whilst in 
I many other insects the function of hearing has been ascribed to 
I rod-like bodies borne on the antennx or feelers. In Myrinpoda 
(q. V.) (centipedes, &c.), no ear-vesicles apparently exist. In 
molliisca, organs pf hearing arc generally developed. In I-amelli- 
bnanchialcs (q. v.) they exist on the jicdal nei ve-ganglia, and 
appear as sacs or vesicles filled wilh fluid, lined with cpitlic-liiim, 
and containing otoliths which rotate rapidly during life. In 
Ciasteropods (ip v.) paired ear-vesicles exist behind the eye, and 
close to the pedal ganglia. As m.any as a hundred otoliths are 
found in J'leurobrnchiLB, and foity in Doridic or sea-lemons. In 
tile river-snads {^Palitdintr) the ear-sac can be moved by special 
muscles, aiul an outer car-passage is imitated in some snails. In 
ccphalopods or cultlcfislies ear-sacs exist as rounded vesicles, 
usually placed near the head-cartilage. It contains one or more 
otoliths. The oigan of hearing in the various groups of veitc- 
brates will be found to be noticed uniler such heads as Orni- 
Tiioi.OGv, IcitriiYOLor.v, kiiuriLiA, S:c. 

Ear. Diseaies of .—The external E. ts occasionally the seat of 
.special affections, such as filnous tumours, gouty concictions in 
gouty subjects, hypertrophy in the case of itliots, and san¬ 
guineous tumours following or accompanying attacks of acute 
mania. Iiinammatiou of the external E., ctilis or earache, is 
usually a rheumatic aflcction, ch.araclerised by intense pain, and 
generally associated with hemicranla. In otorrheea llicrc is a 
fetid nuico-purulent discliaige, owing to mflamuiatiun of the 
mucous surfaces or necrosi-. of the petrous portion of the tem¬ 
poral bone. The E. is also occasionally the seat of polypi. For 
diseases of the internal E., sec Deafness. 

£ar-Cocklos, also designated Purples or Peppercorn, a 
. disease in wheat, produced by the Vtbiio trUici, a species of 
Infusoria, in form like a worm, only more attenuated at both 
extremities, and of light-yellow colour. Its eggs deposited 
in the kernel turn at first into an unhealthy daik-gieen, which 
changes into black, and the shape becomes like that of a pepper¬ 
corn. A white cottony subst.ancc fills the grain, and this dissolved 
in wafer sets the vibriones free in thousands. As many as 50,000, 
Henslow estimates, may exist in one grain, but this calculation 
is made at random. Fanners aio much troubled with these 
vibriones, as their vitality, in dry wheat, lasts seven ycuis, and in 
sowing there is nothing to indicate the presence of the animalcula, 
whi~h, developed by the germination of the grain, blackens the 
fields in harvest. 

Bari. According to Cruise {On Eixnities, p. 53) there were 
three kinds of E.—fl) Where the dignity was annexed to the 
seisin of .an entire county with jura regalia, including jurisdiction 
and the right to all royal services and estreats ; this was a Pala¬ 
tine (q. V.) ; (2) where only the title was taken from a county, 
but no land was held, the revenue (tertium denarium) being 
derived from the profits of the pleas in the county court; (3) 
where the crown granted land to be held per smntium unms 
comitatus. Comes is the Norman equivalent of E., and is of 
course used in all the charters after the Conquest. EarLs are 
now created by letters patent, and the title is often derived 
from names of jirivate c.itatcs or family names. An earldom, 
like a barony, was held in eapite, the principal mansion, or, 
where there was none, a royal castle, of which the E. w.ts gov¬ 
ernor, being caput eomitafut. The ‘relief’ of an earldom gene¬ 
rally comsisted of arms and horses. The possessions of an E. 
W’ere often called honours ; hence the honour or estate of Rich¬ 
mond, Arundel, &c. F'arldoins were held by the tenure of 
grand-serjeantry, or attendance on the euria regis and magnum 
eonciiium. In dignity the H* is after the marquis, and before 
the viscount. He it addressed as ‘Right Honourable,’and by 
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the crown as ‘our right trustv and well-bcloved cousin.* His 
coronet contains a circle of gold, chased and jewelled, on which 
arc eight small golden pyramids, each with a large silver ball, 
and a gold strawberry-leaf on the rim between each pair of pyra¬ 
mids : the cap is crimson velvet, turned up wilh ermine, with a 
golden tassel. 

The Old English ealdortnan answers to the princeps of Taci¬ 
tus, the satrapa and subregulus of Bede, the German graf, and 
the dux of the Latin chroniclers. He was originally elected 
by the n.itional assembly, but the office came afterwards to be 
hereditary, though down to the Conquest the consent of king 
and Wilenagemol seems to have been required, louring the 
annexations the families of the sub-kings continued to act as 
ealdprmcii. Thus the ealdordoin was not necessarily co-extensive 
with the later shire, and the caldor was sometimes superseded 
by a high leeve. Generally, however, each shiie had its ealdor- 
man, who sat with .slid iff and bishop in the folc-gemot, receiving 
one-tliiid of the couit-focs (the same as the Karoling comes took 
under capitiil.iry, A.D. 7S3). As militaiy commander lie was called 
hereUiga, Wheic the relation of ealdormaii an<l king has arisen 
out of commendation, not coiKpicst, the hereditary descent would 
be sooner recognised. Cniit divided England into four earldoms, 
and in the lime of Aithelred the teim E. began to be used instead 
of ealdonnan, a use suggested by the Danidi jarl. Before tins, the 
English eorl and cethel had a wider inc.aning, equivalent to the 
Latin nobilis, the primitive cl.iss of noble blood. EF.t/ieling 
gradually restrirted to the king’s kin. The North People's Law 
of the 8th c. puls the wer-gild of the eoil 2000 thrymsas liiglicr 
than that of the c.aldoiman, hut tliis is attributed to Danish 
ideas. Hlst')rie.dly, the comec, or companion of the king's 
household, is more truly represented by the Isnglish notion 
<>(yesith, who afterwards became king’s thegn, than by the gene¬ 
ral name of carl, or the official title of ealdonnan. The siiecial 
investiture of an E., by gliding on the sword, and placing the 
cap and cloak on the pci son. Is now abolished. See Comes and 
C’ot'NT. 

Bari Marshal, originally Matshal of England, the title of a 
British officer of state, whose chief functions are to preside over 
the College of Arms, to take cognisance of matters relating to 
pedigrees and descents, to make proclamations of war and peaces 
and to grant armorial healings. The office is believed to have 
been established in the reign of Richard If., who conferred it 
upon Thomas Mowbray, Earl of Nottingham, and it is now heve- 
ditaiy in the family of Howard, the head of which, and conse¬ 
quently E. M. at pteseni, is the Duke of Noifolk. The last 
giant for the office was made iptli October 1672 by Charles II. 

Earl'om, Richard, a distinguished engiaver in mezzotint, 
was born in London, 1742. Among the most celebrated of his 
vvoiks are his Liber Centatis, or 200 Prints after the Original 
Designs of Claude de I,oiraine ( 1777 ); h'® vvorks after Reynolds; 
and his Po! traits of Chaiaclers Illustrious in Entish History from 
Hemy VIII. to James If. (1810), in conjunction with C. Turner. 

IC. died in 1822. The practice of etching has prevented the long 
existence of E.’s style. 

BarFston, or Br’cildonne, a village on the'Leader, Berwick¬ 
shire, 30 miles .S.E. of Edinburgh, has manufactures of ginghams, 
shawls, blankets, tweeds, and flannels. Bop. (1871) 1168. Near 
E. are the luiiis of the Rhymer’s Tower, so called as having 
been the residence of the famous Thomas Ijearmont, or Thomas 
the Rhymer (q. v.), to commemorate whom a stone with an 
inscription has been built into the church wall. Its name was 
changed from Ercildoune to Earlston from its being a seat of the 
Earls of March. 

Early English, a style of Gothic Architecture (q. v.), the 
special featiiie of which was the introduction of the pointed arch, 
which hardly appeared in England till the rebuilding of Canter¬ 
bury Cathedral in 1175. Down to the year 1200 the round 
Norman arch was still usually employed in conjunction with the 
pointed arch, to which it gave place at last, thcieafter remaining 
practic.iUy banished as a mature of English aicliitccture for three 
centuries. The E. E. architect.', though deeply influenced by 
the gravity of the preceding (Norman) style, showed much origi¬ 
nality and animation of design. They did not invent the lancet 
or long pointed window, hut they were the inventors of the 
lancet style of fenestration, or the grouping (jf such windows 
together in twos, threes, fives, and sevens. The great window 
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consisting of five lancets combined, and called the Five 
Sisters, of York Cathedral, is a good example of such fenestra- 
tion. Another distinguishing feature of the style is the use of the 
tooth ornament, a square four-leaved flower, generally used to 
enrich the deep hollow moulding of an arch. When thus used, 
the flowers are placed close enough to touch at the extieinities. 

Xiarn (Gael. Erinn, ' west ’), a river and loch in Strathearn, 
S. Perthshire, a6 miles W. of Perth. The loch stretches 7 miles 
from E. to W., and is from r to ij miles broad, with a depth 
of too fathoms. The river flows out of the loch, and has an 
easterly course of 40 mile.s, falling into the Firth of Tay a mile 
below Abemcthy.— 'J'he Hridge of K. is a village 6 miles S. of 
Perth, and lies near the mineral springs of Pitcaitlilcy. Pop, 
(1871) 326, 

Eam'est (Lat. arrhix\ or Arles, .is it is called in Scotland, is 
a small sum of money given as a symbol of the completion of a 
bargain. The E. is not in any case essential to complete a bar¬ 
gain (see Consent, Contract), it is merely a legal item of 
proof of agreement. In sale, however, K. causes the prof«rty to 
vest in the puichascr, but it does not affect the seller's right to 
demand the full price before delivery, if credit has not been given, 
or to stop the goods in transitu in case of insolvency. Nor does 
it affect any of the other rights vested in the seller prior to de¬ 
livery. The question soraelimts arises whether or not K. is to 
count as part of a stipulated price or wage. This will dcpctid 
on the intention of paities. If proof of intention be otherwise 
insufficient, the proportion which the K. benis to tiic value of the 
suiiject of contract will he held to decide the question. ‘ If a 
shilling he given,’ suys Kiskine, ‘in the purchase of a ship or of 
a box of diamonds, it is presumed to he given merely in evidence 
of the bargain, or, in the common way of speaking, it is dead E.; 
but if the sum be more consideiable, it is reckoned up in the 
price.’ 

Earring' (I-nt. inautis, Gr. endtion), an ornament pendant 
from, or insetted into, the lobe of the car. Modem civilised 
nations regairt the E. almo.st exclusively ns a female adornment, 
but among less advanced and uncivilised people, it is worn by 
both sexes, a custom which sailors of Uiflerent nationalities fre¬ 
quently affect. Among the ancient Greeks and Romans the 
E, was considered efleminate, while in Eastern countries, on the 
authority of Pliny, it was used by men and women alike. Ear¬ 
rings were worn by the English down to the loth c. In the l6lh 
c. the fashion was revived in England, and extended even to gen¬ 
tlemen, who followed the example of the courliors of Henri 111 . 
of France. Satirical allusions to this custom are frequent in the 
writings of contemporary dramatists ; it appears to have died out 
about the period of the Restoration. Earrings assume a great 
variety of mnn, and are often of the most costly description, as of 
gold enriched with precious stones. Pearls were valued for their 
spherical shape, their size, and their whiteness; hut the elongated 
ones called elemhi wete also in great esteem as forming a grace¬ 
ful pendant to the ring. Seneca speaks of one which had a 
couple of pearls above and below the piccious stone as worth a 
patrimony. For cleg.ance of desi^ and beauty of execution, 
those of the Etruscans and Greeks liave never been surpassed. 

Ear-Shell {IJaHotis), a genus of Gasteropodous molluscs, be¬ 
longing to the family llaliotidie, in which the shell is ear-shaped, 
with small whorls, and a large aperture, Ihe outer lip is per¬ 
forated for a siphon, and in ear-shells new holes are succes¬ 
sively formed with the growth of the shell. No operculum 
exists. These shells are much used in inlaying work, on account 
of the beautiful tints of their nacreous or mother-of-pearl lining. 
TTiey abound at the Channel Islands, and familiar species are the 
Haliotii tubercidatui, the Ormer or Guernsey E.-S., and the H. 
asmimts or Ass’s E.-S. 

Earth, The. It was generally believed by the ancients, and 
the belief still lingers among the uncivilised and uneducated races 
of mankind, that the E. was an immovably fixed, flat, circular 
disc, round which the sphere of the heavens moved in its daily 
revolution. ‘Ibales of Miletus (640 B.a), and Pythagoras (506 
e.c.), taught that the E. was globular in shape; but Aii.starchus 
(280 B.C) seems to have been the first to maintain its annual and 
diurnal motions. This hypothesis was developed and systema¬ 
tised ^ Copernicus, momned by Kepler, and finally established 
by Newton, as a consequence of the probably universal law of 
gravitation. To the mathema'tical astronomer, the close agree¬ 


ment between the true position of a planet or satellite and that 
obtained by calculation, is sufficient proof of the truth of the 
Newtonian system of the univene ; but absolutely indisputable 
evidence is not wanting. The projected circular annual motion 
of every fixed star, in consequence of the Aberration (q.v.) of light, 
is an incontestable proof of the annual elliptic revolution of the 
E.; and the .slight eastward displacement from the vertical of a 
mass diopped from a considerable height cannot but be due to 
a rotating motion of the K. 'Ihe diurnal rotation of the El. is, 
however, made tiisibU to the bodily eye by means of Foucault’s 
beautiful pendulum ex|)crimcnt. A freely-.suspended pendulum 
always tends to keep oscillating in the same invariable plane— 
hence a pendulum oscillating at either pole wilt.appear to an 
observer on the E. to be continually changing its direction of 
oscillation, the change being one of rotation in^ direction con¬ 
trary to that of tlie E.’s motion. A pendulum at the equator 
will obviously not be affected ; while one at any intermediate 
latitude will be influenced by the resolved porteun of the E’l 
rotation, which has for axis the diameter tlirough the locality 
where the pendulum is. Uy making use of a long, slowly-oscif- j 
latiiig pendulum, this effect is easily appaient in our latitudes 
within the space of an hour. The roluiulity of the E., again, is 
proved by n variety of phenomena, such as the gradual apparent 
sinking of a vessel at sea, as it leredes from the observer, the * 
invaiiably circular form of the E.'s sliadow during a lunar 
eclipse, tlie possibility of ciicumnavigation, &c. Uy treating 
the E. as having been formeily a rotating fluid, Newton deduced 
that its form should be that of an oblate spheroid—the polar 
diameter being less than the equatorial, in the ratio of 229 1230. 
This difference is too great, the tiuo ratio being very nearly as 
299:300. Sir G. Airy gives the exact dimensions as 7S99’I7 
inile.s for the \)olar diameter, and 7925'i7 miles for the equa¬ 
torial. These results agree to tlie fiisi decimal point with those 
of Bessel and Clarke, except that the latter gives two different 
equatorial diameters, vi/, 792670 miles in 14° £, long., and 
7924‘69 miles in 104“ E. long. , 

As important as the determination of the dimensions of the 
K. IS the dciermimition of its mean density — i.e., the density of 
an equal homogeneous globe as compared with that of water. 
Newton, with cliaracteristic sagacity, gave it as his opinion that 
this mean density would be found by experiment to be between 
five and six times that of water. Ills prediction has been fulfilled. 
Hutton and Playfair, from the observations of Maskelyne in 1774 
on the perturbing effect produced by the mass of .Schiehallion upon 
an otherwise vertical plumb-line, deduced 471; and mote recently 
Colonel James, from similar experiments at Arthur’s Seat, 
obtained 5*316. Carlini and Plana, fioin the diminution of 
gravity due to ascending Mount Cenis, gave 4'39. I'lA great 
uncertainty in these exiieriments, however, exists in the deter¬ 
mination of the magnitude and density of the mountain with 
which those of the E. are compared. A more delicate and 
exact method is that suggested by Michel, and peiformed first 
by Cavendish (hence the name Cavendish expeiiment), but more 
recently by Reich of Fieyberg, and Francis Eaily. "I be principle 
involved is the same as in the Schiehallion experiment, via., the 
comparison of the E.’s attraction with that of a knosfn maS, 
which is in this case, however, not an irregular mountain, but a 
globe of lead. Two large balls are fixed at the extremities of 
a lioritontally-rotatoi-y board; and two of smaller size ate 
attached to the ends of a horizontal bar, which 1$ suspended by 
a cord over the centre of tlic boaid. By careful micrometer 
measurement with the telescope at some distance, the unrestrained 
position of rest of the bar is determined. Then by rotating the 
board until the larger balls are brought, on the opposite sides 
of the bar, each into close proximity to one of the smaller ones, 
an appreciable couple will be exerted upon the torsion bal¬ 
ance in virtue of the mutual attraction of the masses. This 
position having been carefully measured, the board is again 
rotated, until the balls are in such a position os to produce upon 
the bar a couple equal, but opposite to the former. Ftjpm these 
experiments the obseived attraction of a nuLss of lead of known 
volume and density can be compared with the known attraction 
of the E., of known volume but unknown density, and the un¬ 
known quantity is easily deducible. The difficulty here exists 
in the extreme delicacy of the measurements; but this very 
delicacy, necessitating as it does great care and precaution, renders 
the metliod the one upon which we caiimo.st depend for accuracy. 
Cavendish deduced 5'48, Reich 5‘4^, and Bally 5 *66,01 the 
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mean density. Stilt another method was successfally applied in j 
1854, as far as regards the experimental part, by Sir G, B. Airy, 
the astronomer-royal From a number of pendulum experiments 
at Harton Colliery near S. Shields, he found that the accelerating 
force of gravity was increased by “ descent of 

1260 feet. This gave 6'S6S as the value of the mean density—a 
result, however, which cannot be expected to be so accurate as 
that deduced from the Cavendish experiment, considering the un¬ 
certainty that exists in the determination of the density of the neigh¬ 
bouring rocks, and the geological configuration of the mine and 
vicinity. We may take, however. Si as being very nearly the mean 
density of the E. ; and since the crust of the E. has only a specific 
gravity of from 2 to 3, it follows that the E. must be considerably 
denser in the interior than at the surface. But it is demonstrable 
that a globe of the same size and the same surface density as the 
E. would have, in virtue of the ever-incrcasing pressure as one 
approaches the centre, a mean density of considerably more than 
Sj, if the magnitude and form were due merely to the mutual 
gravitation of the whole. There must be some cause, then, act¬ 
ing upon the interior layers, so as to counterbalance tlic effect 
of pressure and render the density less than it otherwise would 
be. This cause is probably heat; a supposition borne out liy 
tlie fact that, when tiigging a mine, sinking a well, or making 
a bore, the temperature is always found to increase with the 
depth about I* F. for every 60 feet. This rate of increase 
must, however, according to Sir W. Thomson, decrease as 
one descends, if the earth be a cooling body; but the decrease 
cannot be appreciable for the comparatively small depth to 
which we can penetrate. At a depth of 50 miles (a mere frac¬ 
tion compared to the whole diameter) the temperature would 
Consequently be over 4000° F., a temperature at which no 
known substance can remain solid. We are not at liberty to 
infer from this tliat the interior of the E, is fluid, because the 
circumstances under witich the material is exposed to tins great 
heat arc quite altered—tlie pressure, in fact, is consicleraljly 
increased. Now, mattqy which expands when fused, as almost 
ail known substances do, has its fusing point mised by increased 
pressure; and tiierefore, recognising the Hopkins-Thomson ob¬ 
jection, that the known phenomena of nutation and ptecession 
are inconsistent with the internal fluidity of the E., we are 
forced to the conclusion that tlie globe is solid throughout. 
Thomson has fnither shown that the rigidity of the E, must he, 
on the whole, greater than that of an equal sized globe of glass, 
otherwise the terra firma would present the phenomena of tides. 
For the E.’s relations to the other members of the solar system, 
sec Moon, Planets, Sun ; and in AHrolites, Atmosphere, 
Currents, Earthquakes, Geology, Glaciers, Rivers, 
Seas, Seasons, Volcanoes, Winds, &c., the reader will find 
details of the more important phenomena daily occurring on 
our E. 

Sarth-OloBet System. This system of disposing of human 
excreta has attracted much attention during the past seventeen 
years, and was originally proposed as a substitute for the pesli- 
ferous cesspool and the wasteful and defective system of water- 
(Trainade, and as a simple method of enriching the land with 
valuable manurial matter, commonly carried to the sea or diverted 
into our rivers to their pollution. The principle of the E.-C. S. 
is based upon the fact that dry earth is one of the best known 
disinfectants and dcodori.sers, and that when it is applied in 
detail to fresh excrement it renders the fxcal matter at once 
inodorous and innoxious. Moreover, a compound is formed that 
is valuable as manure, and capable of easy application to the 
soil. The introduction of the system, which is in successful 
operation in many parts of the United Kingdom, as well as in 
India and America, is chiefly due to the zeal, energy, and me¬ 
chanical talent of the Rev. tienry Moule, vicar of Fordington, 
Dorsetshire. Mr Moule’s patent earth-closet resembles in out¬ 
ward appearance an ordinary water-closet. Under the seat is a 
watertight vault bedded in cement, or a movable pad or tank, 
and at the back is placed a hopper or chamljcr for holding dry 
lifted earth. On using the closet for the first time a charge— 
lbs. by weight, or ij pints by measure—of earth is thrown 
into the receptacle, and after use a second charge is cast down 
either automatically, on the sitter removing his weight from the 
seat, or by his pulling a plug-handle. The simple mechanicai 
anangements of Moule’s aarth-closet admit of easy modification 
to meet special wants, anti the vault may be emptied or the pan 
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removed either from the outside or inside os desired. The night* 
sod need not be removed till the vault or other receptacle is foled, 
as it remains altogether inoffensive. If desired, the earth-manure 
may be redried, and u.sed over again two or three times, the 
manurial value of the product increasing with each time it is 
passed through the closet. The organic matter is disintegrated 
and absorbed by Jlie eartli, and it is only when the earth is 
saturated with liquid and vapour that it fails as a deodoriser. It 
is essential that the earth be dry and sifted, and that no slops be 
thrown into the receptacle. The value of the eaith-manure bai^been 
estimated at from to*- to Ls per ton. Of the advantages 
ot the E.-C. S. in agricultural districts and small communities 
there can be but one opinion. Wherever dry earth is obtainable, 
and facilities exist for the ready di^osai of the manure, there the 
system is eminently practicable. In large centres of population 
its adoption can scarcely be expected, especially where the water- 
drainage system, with all its defects, is in operation. The labour 
and expense of preparing and storing large quantities of earth, 
and of its subsequent removal, even if racilitic.s existed for the 
disposal of the manure, render the system impracticable for large 
cities. The most zealous advocates of the E.-C. S. do not even 
recommend it as practicable in towns of over 10,000 persons. 
The system, however, has been found to woik well in jails, bar¬ 
racks, factories, hospitals, and schools in the United Kingdom, 
and in prisons and military stations in India, 

Modifications of the dry-earth system have also been practicnily 
tested in some English towns with successful results. For 
example, in the Fendlcton district, under the Salford Corpora¬ 
tion, Mr Morrell’s patent cinder-sifting ash-clos-cts, to the numlier 
of 1000 (representing a population of 5000 persons), are in daily 
use, and from the sale of the ash soil (at 12s. fid. the ton) an 
annual profit has accrued. Morrell’s method has the economic 
advantage over tlie diy-earth plan of utilising the coal-ashes 
which are daily produced, and as a rule the fuel refuse of a house 
is found to be sufficient to deodorise tlie wliole dejecta of the 
family. 

The .Sanitary Amendment Act (31st July 1S68) legalises the 
construction of caith-closets in place of water-closets in houses 
and elslwhere, sulijcct to the approval of the local authority. 
.See Rev. H. Moule’s Z>ry-/rarth System (Loud, 1871), and a 
pamplilet on the Health and Snuage of Towns, issued by the 
Society of Aits (Loud. May 1876). 

Earth'enwaro, a name applied indefinitely to pottery in 
which the body or paste is made of the coarser and more com¬ 
mon materials. See Pottery. 

Earth-Houses, popularly known as eirde or yird houses, 
and occasionally referred to by archtcologists as weems (C^e). 
uaimh, ‘ a cave ’), are a class of structures peculiar to the eastern 
parts of Scotland. They are specially abundant in Aberdeen¬ 
shire (where they are sometimes called ‘ Piets’ houses’), but they 
range from Shetland to Berwickshire, and are confined, with 
few exceptions, to the counties boi dering on the E. coast. The 
typical cartli-house may be described as an elongated chamber, 
solidly built of unhewn and uncemented stones, curved and pear- 
shaped on the ground plan, the walls converging, and the roof 
formed of massive flat slabs. The whole structure is subterranean, 
the roof reaching to within a foot or a foot and a half of the sur¬ 
face level The entrance is low and narrow, often a mere hole 
like a fox-earth, sloping downwards, and widening as it proceeds 
to the level floor about ten or a dozen feet inwards. The interior 
is thus a long, narrow, curved chamber, extending from 20 to 40 
feet in length, and widening from 3 or 4 feet near the entrance to 
8 or 9 at the further end, with an average height of from 5 to 6 
feet. Sometimes the narrow part of the chamber is curved first 
in one direction and then in another, an^ occasionally a smaller 
chamber branches off from the larger. There is usually no pro¬ 
vision for the admission of light and air, but several have been 
found provided with a smoke-hole in the roof near the further end. 
These singular structures are usually situated in dry knolls. One 
in Strathdon bad a paved floor, and a well-built drain underneath 
it. Tlie extreme length of chamber and passage was 58 feet. It 
was 3I feet wide immediately within the entrance, and 9 feet 
wide at the further end, while the heif^t averaged about 6 feet. 
On the other hand, one at EriboU m Sntheriandshire, which 
was 33 feet loncj, was not more than 3J feet in greatest width, 
and 4) feet high. In many cases they are accompanied by the 
remains of habitations above ground, probably huts of turf or 
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wattled work. At Ktldmmmy, where some forty or fifty of 
them occurred within a radius of 2 miles, the under^ound struc* 
ture was usually discovered by the remains of overground en¬ 
closures, the ennh of which had been excavated to the depth 
of a foot or 18 inches, and placed as a low bounding fence round 
the sunken area of lo or 12 p.aces square. At Kildonan, in 
Sutberlandshire, two of these undetground structures had their 
entrances within the area of hut circles. They were thus evi¬ 
dently underground adjuncts to the overground residences of the 
early tribes, probably the winter dwellings of people who lived 
in nuts in the summer season. Many conjectures as to the 
age and uses of these undergioimd structures have been hararded 
without the least reference to the evidence, which seems distinct 
enough on both points. No stone or bronze weapons have been 
feund in any of them. The objects that have occurred in them 
are querns or hand-mills, stone mortars and cups, spindlewhorls, 
bronze pins and rings, corroded iron implements, rude pottery, 
and fragments of the lustrous rod ware of the Romano-British 
period. Tliis lustrous rc<l waie, with embossed figures (com¬ 
monly called ' Samian ware ’ in tltis country, though it is of 
Clallo-Roman manufacture), has been found in three E.-II. in 
Forfarshire, viz., at Tcaling, Fitliic, and I’itcur. In two other 
instances, viz., at Ncwstcad, in Roxburghshire, and Crichton 
M.'iins, ill Midlothian, bevelled stones, with Roman mouldings, 
and squared and chiselled stones, with diagonal and diamond 
work of Roman character, were found built into the walls of 
E.-H. As a class, they seem thus to belong rather lo the early 
histoiic than to the strictly pre-historic period, and they were 
undoubtedly in use subsequent to tiie time of the Roman dominion 
in Britain. That they weie occupied as dwellings is evident 
fiom the pavement, the smoke-holes, the querns, and other 
domestic utensils, and the accumulation on their floors of char¬ 
coal and bones of animals, wliich formed the refuse of the food of 
their occupants. They are not more uncomfortable, or much more 
incommoriious, than many of the caves of the N. of England, 
which, as Mr Boyd Dawkins has shown, iiave been occupied as 
habitations after the departure of the Romans from Britain. The 
best of the E.-H. give on an average a room 40 feet by 7, and 
S to 6 feet high. No stuiclures precisely similar are known else¬ 
where. Several examples of a type closely analogous, however, 
arc found in Cumwall and in Brittany. In many of the rathi 
and eaily earthworks of Ireland there are underground structures, 
but theydifler in form from those described above,and more nearly 
resemble the chambers in the larger sepulchral cairns. A double 
chamber of this type occurs under the area of the fortified hill of 
Dunsinnane in Peithsliire. 

Earth-Nut, or Earth-Cheatuut, a name given to the 
tubers of certain plants belonging lo the natural order UmUlU- 
fem (q. v.), such as the Bunium Jlexuosnm. and Carum or B. bul' 
docastaneum. The name pig-nut is given to the tubers of the 
latter species, on account of the fondness of pigs for these struc¬ 
tures. These UmMlifira are haimless, ana are used ns escu¬ 
lents, like their near neighbours the parsley, ccleiy, &c. Earth- 
nuts are highly esteemed in Sweden, and iliose of B. ferulacmm 
in Greece, The first-named species of Bumum is common in 
Britain, e.specially in marshy places. 

Earth'quakea are sudden and more or less violent move¬ 
ments of the earth’s surface. They are of various intensities, 
from a vague subterranean rumbling to a shock sufficient to set 
the earth into a violent undulatory motion, shattering rocks, 
opening chasms, destroying old lakes, or calling into existence 
new ones, altering, or, it may be, completely obliterating, the 
course of streams, submerging dry land below the sea, forming 
new islands, or extending the area of old territories, and all that 
with a suddenness and force which cannot but tie attended with 
the overthrow of works of human construction, and the loss of 
much life and property. 

Regarding the nature and origin of £. there has been much 
speculation from the earliest ages. Anaxagoras ascribed them 
to subterranean clouds bursting into lightning, and shaking the 
vaults in which they were confined; Descartes lo the explosiou 
of in/lammable products in vast underground cavities ; Stukeley 
and Priestley to electrical causes; Humboldt, Von Buch, and 
others to the action upon the earth’s crust of waves induced in 
the great internal ocean of molten rock, once so generally be¬ 
lieved in. (See EartH:.) The latest and most scientific theory, 
inasmuch os It esiflains all known phenomena, and postulates 


nothing but what experience shows Is highly probable, is that 
advan^ by Mr Mallet in 185S, during the meeting of the 
British Association at Dublin. He defines an_earthquake as ‘s 
wave or waves of elastic compression, in any direction, from ver- 
ticality upwards to horizontality, in any azimuth, through the 
crust and surface of the earth, from any centre of impulse, or 
more tlian one, and which may be attended with sound-waves 
and sea-waves, depending upon the impulse, and upon ciraim- 
stanccs of position as to sea and land.* The earth-shock ori¬ 
ginates as a ruptive force or explosion, due possibly to a sudden 
generation or condensation of steam in the vesicular cavities with 
which tlieslowly-coolingearth most probably abounds. Tliisshock 
gives rise to a wave or a series of waves, each of. which travels 
in a continually-increasing spheroidal shell, and therefore spreads 
over the surface in a correspoiulingly-growing ciAle. This circle, 
however, wilt vary cunsideraiily fiom the true mathematical 
form, in.-ismuch as the velocity of transmission depends upon the 
nature of the rock through which the shock travJls, as also upon 
its jointed and faulted cliaracter. Experiment shows that such 
waves of compression travel more rapidly the more solid the 
lock is, and the actual rate in the Calabrian earthquake of 1857, 
as calculated by Mr Mallet, was an average of 789 feet per 
second. • 

The angle of emergence of Ibc wave is evidently greater the 
nearer the locality under consideration is to the origin of the 
shock—being a right angle at any place in the so-called teUmie 
vertical, or Hue drawn vertically upwards from tlie position of 
central impulse. Hcie, of course, the intensity will be greatest, 
but it will exeit no overtuiniiig power. Hence the greatest damage 
will not be done here, but will be on a certain closed curve, at 
every point of which the angle of emergence will lie sufficiently 
small, and the intensity of the shock sufticiently great, so as to 
render that poition of the shock resolved p.araUel to the surface 
a maximum. If the origin of the earthquake should be below 
the bed of the ocean, the water directly over the seismic vertical 
will receive a violent blow, giving rise to an oscillatory wave, 
which will travel in a manner similar to the true earth-shock, 
bul at a considerably less velocity. Tliese statements are deduced 
from the theory upon dynamical principles, and are fully borne 
out by experience. In coast districts subject to E., the ocean- 
wave is more dreadful in its effects than the earthquake proper. 
Accompanied liy a turbulent sea, traceable to no common cause, 
and immediately preceded by an extraordinary outdraught of 
w-iter, laying bare the ocean-bed to a distance sometimes far 
below the low-water mark, it dashes with terrific fury upon the 
shore, tearing up Itees and shrubs by the roots, levelling houses, 
and other works of human construction, and carrying njgh and 
dry upon its giant crest seaweed, shells, fragments of wood, boats, 
and even large vessels. The origin of the rumblings heard before 
and aher tlie passage of the shock is at once evident, being due 
to the more rapid tran.smission of the atmospheric waves pro¬ 
duced at the surface of contact of the eartli and air. 

The most celebrated historic earthquake is undoubtedly that 
of I.i.sbon, November l, 175$. In the brief space of eight 
minutes, the whole city was reduced to ruins, and_ 5o,0O(] inhalR- 
tants swallowed up. Perhaps the most awe-inspiring event was 
tlie disappearance, .without leaving a trace behind, of the pier, 
with its crowds of terror-struck fugitives. This eaithquake also 
did incalculable damage at Coimlira, Oporto, Malagti, Fez 
in Morocco, where thousands of persons perislied, and at the 
Madeira Islands. According to Humlxildt, it extended over an 
area equal to aliout one-eleventh of the earth’s surface, but Its 
only effect in Scotland was the temporary alteration in level of 
some of our lakes. At Calabria, in Italy, there have been seve¬ 
ral destructive E. at various times, the last great one, by which 
about 10,000 lives were lost, occurring on December 16, 1857. 
The W. indies and the volcanic regions of S. America plso suffer 
much from lime to time. In August 1868, about 25,000 perished, 
and 30,000 were rendered homeless in the various towns and 
villages of Peru and Ecuador. Britain is fortunatriy rarely 
visited, and then but slightly. The place of most frequent occur¬ 
rence is Comrie in Perthshire, and this would seem to be con¬ 
nected in Some way with its geological position, which recent 
survey has shown to be on the great line of fault separating the 
Lowlands and the Highlands. As a rule, districts subject to E. 
are also volcanic, a fact which is evidmt at a glance over a good 
map of the distribution of E. and vo^noes, such, for instance, 
os that in Keith Johnstone’s Physical Atlas, Plate X. For cata» 
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logncs nnfl ileicriptions of E., and for more detailed information 
conceniiiig the accompanying phenomena, the reader is referred 
to Mallet’.s works, to Von Iloff's FerSnderungm der Erdober- 
^iche (parts li., iv., and v.), to Lyell’s Printiples of Otology 
ii.), to Somerville’s Physical Gtography, to Daubency’s treatise 
On V'olcanoes, and to Ponton’s E. and Volcanoes (1872). 

Barth'-Wolf, or Aard-Vark (Orycleroptis Captnsis), a pecu¬ 
liar genus of Edentata (q. v.), forming the type of a special family 
( Otycteropuhe), and inhabiting Southern Africa. Tlie molar teeth 
number fourteen above, and twelve in the lower jaw ; the incisor 
and canine are wanting; the front feet possess four, and the hind 
feet five, toes ; the claws are powerful, and adapted for digging ; 
the liody is covered with hair, and averages aliout S *'• 
length; and the tad is of moderate site, attaining a length of 20 
inches. The cars arc veiy long and prominent. The E. lives 
in burrows, and is noctuinal in habits. It feeds chiefly upon ants, 
whicli it takes up by means of its long tongue and viscid saliva. 

Earth'work, in engineering construction, consists chiefly of 
cuttings and embankments for railway^, roads, reservoirs, &c. 
Tile engineer who projects and lays out a railway has the ‘ quan¬ 
tities ’ of E. in cnlnc yatds, both of excavation and embankment, 
calculated in detail tn his office; and finds, by boring or other- 
“ wise, the nature of the giuund in which tlie cuttings have to be 
made, and upon wliicli the embankments are to rest. The work 
is executed by a coiitiactor, whose price is based upon the quan¬ 
tities and information supplied by the engineer. Before tlie 
E. of a railway is commenced, its centre line is staked and nicked 
out (or marked by a little trench on the surface of the ground), 
Its levels having been previously fixed, so tliat the quantity of 
land excavated in the cuttings may be, in general, equal to 
the amount required for making the enili.ankinents, in order 
lliat no soil may have to be excavated specially fur this purpose. 
’Phis is called 'equalising E.’ 

The slope or nature of tlic soil, the nearness of water, and 
Other causes, occasion the special diflicuUies which occur 
in tlie construction of E. On giound which has a ‘sidelong’ 
slope it is often ncccssaiy to foiin the surface into steps before 
tipping upon it, that thcie may be no tendency for the whole 
embankment to slide dov\ii after it is finished. Cuttings throngli 
rock may requite to be bi.sst’ed. Embankments exposed to the 
action of water may requite to lie pitched with diy stone, or 
even protected by a masonry face. Ptobably the greatest diffi¬ 
culty of all to be overcome in connection with E. is the con¬ 
struction of embankments upon soft and yielding soil. Various 
methods have been employed according to the special nature 
of the various situations, such as by efficient side-draining or 
giving an extra width to tlie base of tlie embankment, by the 
solidifying of the soil by throwing in ballast, by raising a struc¬ 
ture of piles, or (as across the celebrated Cliat Moss) by sup¬ 
porting the embankment upon a raft made of hurdles or fascines 
or on an intermediate layer of dry peat. In the ordinary cases, 
where a stone facing is not necessary, the slopes of earthworks 
are dressed to a good surface, covered with about C inches of 
■oil, and sown with gra.ss, which is nut only sightly in itself, 
But prevents the destruction of the faces by weathering. 

Bartkworkfl, though they have been advocated for per¬ 
manent fortilicatlons, are chiefly met with in the field. I'he 
most ordinary form is the parapet, excavated from a ditch in 
front or a trench behind. The exterior slope must have the 
inclination which the material would assume when poured 
loosely from a height—for ordinary soil, 45“. The top of the 
parapet, for defence, ought to be horizontal, or at least parallel 
to the plane of site. As this, however, would interfere with the 
firing, it slopes gently outward from tlic crest (t in 6). The 
inner wall, or revetment, terminates in a sloping step, or ban¬ 
quette, on which the defenders stand in firing. To resist mus¬ 
ketry a parapet ought to be five feet thick ; to resist 24-pounder 
^ns, 24 feet. On level grotind, the ordinary height is 74 feet. 
The parapet is often erected on a wide bank of earth or rampart; 
this where guns arc to be used. The escarp, or slope of the 
ditch ought to be continuous with the exterior slope of the parar 

E et Excavation is found to add 9 per cent, to the calculated 
ulk of most soils. 'Tlie more complex forms of fieldworks (where 
the use of masonry is of course impossible) are of three classes— 
(1) Those open at the gorge, including the redan, a work of 
two faces forming a sali^it angle; the double redan, or titt i 
t’ttut d'kyronde. which has, of course, a re-entering angle; the 
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triple redan, with long flanks ; the tenaille head, alow, two-faced 
work in the main ditch, and before the curtain { the lunette, an 
advance work, larger than the redan, with two faces and two flanks 
paiallel to the cajiitals; bastion head, composed of several bastion 
fronts forming obtuse angles with each other. (2) Those en¬ 
closed all round, including the redoubt, which has no flanking 
defence from its own parapets, and which sometimes appears in 
the ravelin or outwork beyond the main ditch ; and the bastion 
foit, the most complete enclosure, as each side or front consists 
of two faces, two flanks, and a curtain. (3) Those which consist 
of lines both continuous and at inteivah, the separate works 
being always arranged so .as to flank and defend one another, in¬ 
cluding lines of redans, lines of tcnailles, or parapets forming a 
series of salient and re-entering angles, lines of bastion, or a 
succession of bastion-shaped parapets, each having two faces, 
two flanks, and a curtain; and indented lines <» la crimaillire, 
composed of alternate short and long faces at light angles to each 
other. In rocky positions works are often entirely constructed 
of sandbags—tarred canvas bags holding about a bushel of earth. 
They are also placed on parapets to afford loopholes for rifle¬ 
men. 

Earth'worm {LuneMeus), a species of Annelida (q. v.), be¬ 
longing to the order Oligochce/a —a gioup distinguished by the 
rudimentary nature of the bristles or seta on tlie sides of the 
body, so cliaiacteristic of most otlier worms. Tlie K. breathe.s 
by means of the general surface of the hotly, assisted by little 
saccnli, or pouclies of the integument. Us body is of cylin¬ 
drical shape, blunt in front, and pointed behind. The E. is a 
hermaphiodite, the sexual organs being contained within a 
limited number (8-15) of segments of the body. The position 
of tlicse organs is denoted by a swelling of the coricsponding 
joints, so as to form a jircniinent eminence, which, fiom its 
saddle-like appearance, h.as liccii named tlie cliUUum. The eggs 
are contained in cocoons, and are deposited in clusters, and the 
young are developed directly from tlie eggs. Tlie mouth is not 
provided with teeth or jaws, and a ‘ crop’ and ‘gizzard’ exist. 
Certain sacs, termed segmental organs, found in most Annelides, 
communicate in the K. with the inteinal cavity of the body, 
and probably possess some excretory function. The bristle.s 
flinging the body exist m two rows, and are hooked. Earth¬ 
worms effect much goo<l in soils by opening them up and 
sepaiating the solidified masses of earth, thus permitting the rain 
to gain access to the subsoils. Their food is entirely of a vege¬ 
table nature, while tliey in turn form food for moles, shrews, and 
allied mammals, os well as for very many birds. Tliey appwr 
to be nocturnal in habits. Several tropical genera and secies 
attain a laige size. 

Ear'-Trumpet, an instrument adapted to relieve defective.^ 
hearing, by collecting and concentrating sound, and conveying 
it into the ear. The ordinary E.-T. takes the form of a truiapet 
with a wide, bell-shaped mouth, which is turned in the direction 
of the sound, tapered to a bent ear-piece that is placed at the 
entrance to the auditory pa.ssnge. It is generally made of tin or 
ebonite, and arranged in telescopic sections for convenience of 
being cariied about. In another form, a bell-shaped vessel has 
two curved pipes connected by flexilile tubes to end-pieces that 
either enter or cover the cars. The auricle is a contrivance 
designed for the same object, and consists of a small volute, 
wliicb is insetted into the ear, with an expanded mouth. In 
some churches and other buildings there is placed a large funnel- 
shaped receiver, terminating in a circular throat and conducting 
pipe, from which branch off as many flexible tubes with ear¬ 
pieces as may be required. 

Ear'-Wax. See Cerumen, 

Ear'wig (Forficula), a genus of insects belonging to the Cur¬ 
sorial section of the order Orlhoptera (q. v.), and forming the sub¬ 
family Forficulina or Eupltx- 
oplera, the latter name being 
given them from the beautiful 
stnicture of the hinder wing^ 
which are thin, and have their 
nervures or supporting ribs so 

disposed that they can be folded Earwig. i 

like fans. The name suggests 

that these insects select the human ear as an occasional habita¬ 
tion. This, however, i» not the case. The proper form of 
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the name is ‘car-wing,’ from the rescinl)Unce of the wings 
to the shape of the ear. The head is ex.serted, and has no 
ooelli; the front wings are small and leathery; the antennae have 
fourteen joints: and the tail ends in a pair of ‘forceps,’ whicli 
are used by the insects in folding their wings. The pnpa is 
like the perfect insect, but is not winged. I'he eggs are depo¬ 
sited in the earth, and are carefully watched by the mother. 
These insects live on vegetable matters. Familiar species arc 
the I', auricularia and the F, gigantta, the latter being the largest 
of the six or seven species indigenous to liriiain. 

Has'dale, an island off the W. coast of Argyleshire, about 
lO miles S.S.W. of Oban. It is only three quarters of a mile 
long, but is widely known for its sh-itc-quarries, which have been 
worlred more than a century and a h.alf. Fioin this cause much 
ot E. is now below the sea-level. Pop. (1871) 504. 

£as'el (Ger. esei, ‘ass, donkey’), the wooden frame upon 
which artists place their pictuies while in process of being 
painted, at a convenient hciglit fm working on the different parts. 
F.-pttfts, or F.-piclure<:, arc the smaller pictures of an artist 
ar ciistomed to execute works on ceilings 01 w.alls. 

Ease'tnent, a teim of English law denoting a privilege 
\Miliont profit which one person may have in the propeity of 
another by charier or piesciiplion. kighls of E. include rights 
of way, of light and air, and ol carrying on an oft’ensive business. 
The analogous term in Scotch law is Servitude (q. v.). 

East (Ccr. est. Old Norse, oust, pinbably from the same root 
as ‘ ice,’ and if so, yiointing out the N. of Euroiie for the origin 
of ihc teim) is that point of the horizon at which the sun rises 
at the lime of the equinoxes, being oil the right of a petson 
facing N. E. is also one of the caidiiial points of ihe compass, 
coi responding to the tiue £. at tiiose places where the needle 
points due N. 

EastTiourne, a town in the county of Sussex, iSJ miles S.W, 
of Hastings. It is a favourile sea-bathing place, and ha.s a 
handsome parish church. Koninii and Danish lemains have 
been found licrc. Pop. of paiish (1S71) 10,361. 

East Cape, the most eastern point of the Asiatic conlinrnl, 
projects with a bold and lolly headland into Uchring Strait, 
opposite Cape Prince of Walc.s on the continent of America. 
Its summit, bristling with rocky pinnacles, is the site of a laigc 
und populous Tschutski village (llooper’.s Ttnts of the Tush, 
Loud. 1853). The same name is applied to the casteruniost 
promontories of various countries and islands, as those of Mada¬ 
gascar, New Zealand, &c. 

Eaa'ter, as now understood and observed, is a Church festival 
in commemoration of the resurrection of Jesus Christ. A famous 
controversy in the early Church turned upon the lime of the 
observance of E., the bearings of which will be best understood 
from a reference to the Gospel narratives. According to the first 
three Gospels, Jesus partook of the Jewish l’as.sovcr with his 
disciples in the usual manner on the evening of the 14th Nisan, 
instituting on that occa.sioii a memorial of himself (Malt. xxvi. 
17-29: Mark xiv. 12-25 i Luke xxii. 7-20); so that he must 
have been crucified on the 15th. In the fourth Gospel, on the con¬ 
trary, the I.Ast Supper look place on the 13th, and Jesus was 
crucified on the 14111 (xiii. l, 29; xviii. 28; xix. 14). Now 
the Church at first observed the Paschal festival (Heb. Pesach, 

‘ the Paschal lamb; ’ whence the Gr. and Lat. fastfm, the Fr. 
pdque, and the Scotch patch) on the 14th Nisan, following the 
first three Gospels; but soon tlicre arose a difference between 
the i^stem and Western Churches on this point, which got the 
name of the Quartodeciman controversy. In the W. there was 
a tendency to attach most importance to the resurrection, and 
a feeling that it was incongruous to stop the preceding fast on 
the 14th, and make a feast of that which ought to be a day of 
mourning for his death (the Jews of course connected the idea of 
r^oicing with theiif Passover for other reasons). The authority 
of the fourth Gospel was now called in by the Western Church 
(curionsly enough that of St John being adduced by the Eastern 
in support of their opposite view), to show that the Jewish 
Passover was completely abolished by the crucifixion of Christ 
on the day (t4th) on which the lamb was killed, in other words, 
byjetns taking the place of the lamb (cf. 1 Cor. xi. 23-26; 
V. 7), and that the fast ought properly to cease always on the 


first day of the week, to commemorate his resurrection. Ihis 
feeling was further strengthened by the difficulty of adjusting the 
solar year to the lunar mode; and when, by the edict of Con¬ 
stantine (321), the Sun-day was consecrated as a day of rest and 
religious observance, the Pascha was finally transferred frojn the 
14th Nisan to the Sunday following the full moon on or next 
after the vernal equinox. The vernal equinox is now fixed as 
the 2ist March, and Ihe rule is, that if the full moon fall on « 
Sunday, E. is the Sunday after. 

Put neither tiacing the fe.siival to the resurrection of Christ 
nor to the Jewish P.issover is in a sense going to the root of 
ihc matter. E. was properly and originally a heathen festival, 
which was appropriated by the Church, and applied to the 
re.surrcction. The spring equinox was obscrvrf among the 
ancient nations of the E.ssl ns the beginniiv of the new 
year, and among almost all iiation.s as a seasmi of great re¬ 
joicing in honour of llie sun-god, and of his return to clothe 
the earth with verdure, and ‘fill men’s hearlj witli food and 
gladness.’ He appeared then to rise triumphant over darkness 
and ileatl), to bring back life and light to the world. It is impos¬ 
sible now.idays to realise how clo.se was the resemblance wiiich 
the rites adopted by the Church in honour of Christ’s rcsurrcc- 
rectiun bore to those practised by the Greeks, PJicenicians, 
Syrians, Egy))tians, and many other nations, in honour of the* 
sol.ir deity, under the name oJ Adonis, Dionysus, Thammuz, 
Krishna, k.c. '1 he Church continued the worship of the Queen 
of llc.'iven, condemned by the prophet jetemiah (xliv. 17), by 
applying it to tlie Viigin Mary under the very same title. The 
riles connected with the death and rcsmrection of Adonis—in 
which an image was laid out by women with all the ceremony 
and signs of grief practised at funerals, but the next day (he 
linage was taken out of its sepulchre, as it were, and their sorrow 
w.is turned into joy—were also imitated in the diainatic repre¬ 
sentations made by the ChuieU at E. in honour of Christ. 

Tile name E. (Old Eng. Foster and Fattre), accoiding to 
Bede, is derived Irom the goddess Ostara (Old Swed. As/ar. 
jyd/a, ‘the goddess of love;’ Old Norse, ast, ‘love’), whose 
lestival was held in the month of April, and the popular rites 
connected with the se.'isoii, though now baptized into Christianity, 
had no doubt in many cases a heatben oiigin. For further illus¬ 
tration of this peculiar process of transloinialion consult art. 
Christmas. See Iliiighaiii’s FccUs. Ants., and J. J. Taylcr’a 
The Fourth Gospel (1870). 

Easter Island, Teapy Island, or Davis’s Dand, a vol¬ 
canic island in the Polynesian Archipelago, 12 miles long and 
4 wide, in lat. 27* 6' S., long. 109* 30' W. There are many 
coIo.ssal stone statties of unknown origin ; and a wooden tablet 
with curious hieroglyphics was discovered in 1869, Po^. 20a0i, 

Ettster OflFering'S, in England, are payable by every person 
in the palish sixteen years old or upwards through the master or 
mistress of the family, at the rate of twopence per bead. 

Easter Daw Term being formerly dependent on Easter 
Sunday, which might happen to fall on any day of the month be¬ 
tween a2d March and 25tli April, Vioth days inclusive, the Act 
I Will. IV. c. 70 was passed to remedy the uncertainty. 'The 
term now begins on 15111 April and ends on the 8th May. See 
Term, Legal. 

East India Army. This name bad a very different mean- 
ing in the days of the East India Company (q. v.) from what it 
has now. The Company employed whatever soldiers offered 
themselves from any quarter—adventurers, deserters, and con¬ 
victs, chiefly natives. But Englislt officers were always em¬ 
ployed with liberal remuneration, and ultimately regiments were 
raised in England. Owing to the good pay, the terms of ab¬ 
sence, and the liberal pensions given, the East India Company’s 
service was highly popular. In 1857, the army of ihp Company 
consisted of 45,522 Europeans, and 232,224 natives ; and these 
were divided into three armies, connected with and named after 
the Presidencies of Bengal, Madias, and Bombay. It was 
chiefly the natives in the first of these armies that took part in 
the Mutiny (1858). The Act of Parliament which in 1858 trans- 
feiTcd the government of India to the crown directed that these 
armies should be deemed Indian military forces of her Majesty, 
and should be * entitled to the like pay, {fusions, allowances, and 
privileges, and the like advantages as regards promotion and 
I olherv^, as if they had continue^ in the service of the said 
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Company.' The transfer was tlie canse of considerable dis- 
satisfaclion among the British troops, who maintained that they 
should have been consulted, or at least have obtained a bonus 
on le-enlisting ; and ultimately those of them who chose were 
permitted to retire. By the legislation of l86l and subsequent 
ye.trs, the Indian army has been reorganised. Its duty U now 
to take service either at home or in the colonies, although its 
expenses are defrayed out of the Indian levenue. Tlie native 

f ortion of it had been reduced in 1874 to 123,678 men. 
n the army estimates for 1875-76 the strength of the Briti.sh 
forces in India is placed at 62,850 men. The Biitish and Indian 
troops in the Queen’s pay are distinct from those in the pay of 
the native chiefs, which in 1874 numbered 315,000. 

Baat Xndia Company, the greatest corporation the woild 
has ever known, and the association of merchants which founded 
the British Empire in India. The Portuguese anticipated Eng- 
hand in opening direct commercial relations with the East. 


Vasco de Gama discovered the sea-road to India in I497, and it 
was moie than a cenlmy befoie his countrymen were deprived of 
their monopoly. The first clmrtei of the I'.nglush Coinp.iny is dated 
3tst December i6oo, Akbar was the Great Mogul with whom 
the English ineichants opened relations. The original English 
Company had only 125 shareholders, and a capital of £10,000, 
but in 1612 the e:i|)ilaT was raised to ;£’400,000 ; and about the 
same lime pci mission was chtained from the Empeior Shah Jelian 
to erect factories at Surat, Ahniedabad, Cambay, and Gogo. 
The fust voyages were to Surat and to other places on uie 
Malabar co.ast, but the richest cargoes were brouglit from the 
Spice Islands of Java, Sumatra, &c. From tlii.s quarter the 
English w'cre soon driven by the perseverance of the Dutch, 
who seemed their monopoly by tlis massacre of Amboyna in 
1622. But the Company steadily progressed duiing the 17th c. 
The profits were not excessive, but the honour of the English 
name was uniformly maintaineiL In 1626. a factory was estab¬ 
lished on the Coromandel coast, at Masulipatam; and in 1639, 
Fort St George, now the citadel of Madr.as, was built on a 
narrow strip of liitul, ceded by a I0c.1l prince. Tbi.s was the 
first teriitorial acquisition on the mainland of India. In 1634, 
the wealth of Bengal was opened to the Comitaiiy by permission 
to tr.ade at Pipph, now a silted-up port of Oiissa; in 1645, 
the Engli.sh wcie established at Balasore and Ilooghly, wheie 
their European livals had long preceded them; but it was not 
till 1 7C» that the ground on which Calcutta .stands was granted 
by the Nabob of Bengal. In 1661, the island of Bombay 
formed part of the dowiy which Catherine of Portugal brought 
to her husband, Charles II. In 1668 the King made it over 
to the Company, and in 1687 Bombay was recognised as the 
chief English settlement in Indi.-!. Such was the origin of the 
three great presidencies. 

llte 18th c. forms a second epoch in the history of the E. I. C. 
In 1702 , a new Company for tiade with the East, with a capital 
of 2,000,000, was amalgamated with the E. I. C., under the 
title of ‘The United Company of Merchants trading to the E. 
Indies,’ with the privilege to trade to all places E. of the Cape 
of Good’Hope to the Strait of Magellan, on condition of a loan 
to the state of ;^3,190,000 at 3 per cent, interest, 'lliis sum was 
independent of the trading stock of the Company, which about 
this time paid an average of 8 per cent. Hostilities with the 
French led, almost insensibly, to the growth of the Company as 
a great territorial power. In 1765 the financial administration of 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa was ceded to the Company by the 
Mogul Emperor, Shah Alum, but British power in Madras was 
not firmly secured till the fall of Tippoo Sultan in 1799, and the 
Bombay Presidency aciiuired most of its territory in the begin¬ 
ning of the 19th c. hleanwhile, restrictions were occasionally 
laid upon the amount of the Company’s dividends by the legis¬ 
lature; committees of the House of Commons made searching 
investigations into its affairs; and in 1773 an Act was passed 
reorganising the corporation in f-eadenhall Street, and estab¬ 
lishing a new government for India. The Court of Directors 
was to be composed of twenty-four persons, and the amount 
of stock qualifying a proprietor for a vote was raised from 500 
to 1000. The Presidency of Bengal was made supreme over 
the other two, and the nomination of the governor was subjected 
to the approval of the crown. A supreme Court of Justice was 
established at Calcutta, ofAwhich tne ju^es were also to be 
nominated by the crown. /In 1784, the Coalition Ministnr of 
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Fox was dMted from power, owing to the defeat in the Lords of 
his India Bill, which was intended to vest the whole management 
of Indian affairs in the hands of seven government nominees of 
the parliamentary majority. In 1784, however, a new bill was 
pas.<Kd which first established ‘'fhe Board of Control,’ consistmg 
of six persons appointed by the crown, before whom the Court 
of Directors were bound to lay all important documents for ap¬ 
proval or alteration. Mr Dundas, afterwards Viscount Melville, 
was the first President of this Board, In this capacity he carried 
a fresh Act of Parliament in 1794, by which the monopoly of ex¬ 
clusive trade was extended for a further period of tweniy years, 
subject to the annual payment of 500,000 to the state; while 
certain small privileges were for the first time granted to private 
tr.aders. At this time, the yearly soles of the Company’s goods 
in England amounted to about ;£io,000,000 steiling, 

Tlie t9th c. has witnessed the extension of British rule or 
British influence over the whole of India, and also the final 
downfall of the E. I. C, In 1833, the trading monopoly was 
withdrawn, and with it fell all the manufactures of India which 
had been artificially maintained by the Company. The dividends 
to the propiietors of E. India stock were now paid out of the 
taxes on the native subjects of the Company ; but it was expli¬ 
citly declared that the £. I. C. exercised its political powers os 
trustee for the crown, suboidinate to the Board of Control. In 
1853 the charter was renewed for twenty years, but the Mutiny 
in 1857 produced an irresistible current of public opinion in 
England in tavour of abolishing the shadow of power and the 
substance of patronage which the Company still retained. De¬ 
spite the strenuous opposition of the Company, the Act received 
the royal assent on 2d August 1858, which vested directly in the 
Queen all the powers exercised by the E. I. C. The political 
allairs of British India are now managed by a minister and 
council of fifteen members. Indian stock to the amount of 
£6,000,000, with interest at loj per cent, guaianteed by Eng¬ 
land, represented the capital of the Company until 1873, when 
an Act of rarliament was passed for its final absorption. See 
iNotA, British. 

The Scottish E. I. C. was formed in 1695, but was almost 
still-born in the rapidity of its failure. That of Denmark, founded 
in i6i8, was repeatedly reorganised (finally in 1792), but has 
long ceased to exist. The Fiench Company, established in 1664, 
was dissolved in 1790, while the Osteiid India Company only 
lasted from 1718 to 1731. The oiiginal Dutch Company dates 
from I 595 > but several similar bodies were united into one in 
1602. A company of Swedes was created in 1741, and reor¬ 
ganised in 1S06. 

East Indies, the name vaguely given in the 17th c. to that 
tract of counciy, with all its islands and peninsulas, which lies 
between the coast of Persia and the coast of China, It came 
into use to mark the imaginary correlation with the West Indian 
Islands, which, as is well known, were thought by their first 
discoverers to be connected with India; but the name now 
survives only in such phrases as ' Ea.st Indiaman,’ for a ship 
trading to those parts, and the ‘ Honourable East IndiaCompany* 
(H. E. I. C.). 

Eastlake, Sir Charles Lock, an English historical painter, 
was born at Plymouth, November 17, 1793. He was educated 
at Charterhouse, London, and at an early age became a pupil 
of the Royal Acadenw. When Napoleon arrived at Plymouth 
in the Sellerophon, £. made a study of him standing at the 
gangway, and produced the last portrait of him painted in 
Europe. He visited Italy in 1817, and Greece in 1819, afid 
spent nine years (1820-29) Rome, revelling in the picturesque 
a-spects of Italian life. His first neat picture b entitled ‘ Pilgrims 
Arriving in Sight of Rome ’ (1828), and it was followed by 
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Academician m 1830, President of the Royal Academy in x8jo, 
and D.C.L. of Oxford in 1853. E. died December 23, 1805, 
at Florence. He wrote Matermls for the Jfisteiy of Oii-PaimtMg, 
ContrUmtiom to the Literature of the Fine Arte, and transla- 
tion.s of Goethe’s Farienlehre and Kugler’s flittory of PahUtHg, 
His work is chiefly distinguished by deration of sentiment and 


the second series of his ContribuHom to the Literiatuir* of the Hn* 
Arts (1870)1 
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Ba»t'oix« a town of Pennsylvania, U.S,, at the confluence of 
the Delaware with the Lehigh, 6o miles N.W. of Philadelphia, 
and 75 W. of New York by railway. It is the seat of Lafayette 
College, has many churches, a public library, an opera-house, 
several newspapers, and three street railways. In the vicinity 
are rolling-mills, furnaces, and various factories, and there is also 
a trade in cotton, oil, rifles, and flour. Pop. (1870) 10,987. 

Bast'port, a port of entry in Maine, U.S., on Moose Island, 
Passamatmoddy Bay, is the frontier town of the United States 
on the N.E. It has a hat hour deep enough for the laigest vessels, 
and defended by Fort Sullivan, and a trade in fish and timber. 
Steamers ply hence to Boston, Portland, and St John. Pop. 
(1870) 3736. 

East River, the strait between I,ong Island Sound and New 
York Bay, and separating the city of New York from Brooklyn 
and Williamsburg. It is 20 miles long, and 7 miles from New 
York is the stiait known as llcllgatc. This pass was formerly 
dangerous, but its obstructions have been removed within the last 
few years, A briilge is now in couisc of construction across the 
K. R. to connect New York with Brooklyn. For miles the 
b.nnks of the river arc lined with quays, piers, and btrilding-slips. 

Eau do Cologne, a very celebrated perfnmc, iirvented by 
Johann Maria Farirra of Cologne, the characteristic ingredients 
ol which are essential oih ubtairred front trees of the orange 
tribe, suclr as citron, orange, bergamot, neroli, and petitgrain 
oils. In addition to these the ‘original E. de C.' contains a 
jiroportion of lavender, rosemary, and benzoin, the whole being 
mixed with spirit of wine, to which an alcoholic extract of gera¬ 
nium flowers is added. The ingredients are very intimately 
mixed by frequent agitation, and allowed to settle in bulk for 
sixty-four days, when the perfume is ready to put up in flasks 
for sale, lire best brands are those of tlie inventor. 

£au CrJole, a W. Indian aromatic liqueur, prepared by 
distilling the flowers of the Mammec apple or S. American 
apricot (Mammtn Amn-uana). 

Eau de yinvlle, a solution of pot.-issium hypochlorite which, 
towards the end of last century, was introduced for bleaching pur¬ 
poses at Tavolle in France. It wtis soon supplanted by the so- 
called chloride of lime, or ordinary bleaching-powder. 

Eau d> Luce, a milky-rvhite perfume t f ammonia, benzoin, otto 
of lavende'-, and oil of amber. The Aqua Ltuite of druggists, 
so called Irom its inventor, had formerly a fictitious reputation 
as an antidote to snake-poison, but is now employed as a stimu¬ 
lant. 

Eau de Mdleflners, a very complex bouquet or prepared per¬ 
fume, in which tlie princip.al materials are otto of rose, beiga- 
mot oil, vanilla, violet, and jasmine essences, tincture of musk, 
lavender, neroli, and clove oils. 

Eau de Vie. See Brandy. 

Eaux Bonnes (‘good waters'), a favourite watering-place 
in the department of Basses-Pyrdndes, France, 22 miles S. of Pair. 
Its warm sulphur-springs are beneficial in the early stages of 
consumption, and have led to the creation of a thermal establish¬ 
ment, frequented yearly by 6000 bathers. Resident pop. 674. In 
the vicinity are beautiful promenades and picturesque cascades. 

Eaux Chaudes, a village of France, 3 miles S.W. of Eaux 
Bonnes, in the gorge of the valley of ( 5 isau, Iras warm medi¬ 
cinal springs, whence its name. 

Eaux f^/es ('living waters’), a .Swiss town in the canton of 
Geneva, 2 miles N.E. of Geneva, and on the margin of the lake. 
Pop. (1870) 5875. 

Eaves'drop. The Roman law required a proprietor who 
had no stilticidii srrvitus, to place his building 2j) feet within 
his boundary. The principle was recognised by the English 
Ufore the Norman conquest under the term efetdrype. In Scot¬ 
land there is no statute on the subject, but by custom 9 inches 
are required for the E. ; but a proprietor may build to the con¬ 
fines of his property provided no drop from the building can fall 
on the adjoining pro^rty. 

Eavsa'droppeni are, according to Blackstone, ‘such as 
listen under walls or windows or the eaves of houses, to hearken 
after discourse, and thereupon to frame slanderous or mischievous 
tales.’ The offence is in England punishable by fine, under 
statutes whose provisions seem to be extended to Scotland by 6 


Anne c. 6 { but the offence could be reached directly and in¬ 
directly by the common law of Scotland. 

Ebena'oeaa, a natural order of Exo^nous [Epifetalous) 
plants, compri.xing trees or shrubs with exstipulate leaves, poly¬ 
gamous flowers, per-iiitent calices, a baccate or berry fniiti and 
liiige albuminous seeds. They chiefly belong to tropical climates. 
There are five genera, and ihc heart-wood of several species of 
IHospyres yields the el>ony-wood of commerce, e.g., Mauritius 
ebony (D. retiezdata), E. Indian ebony (/). ntelanoxylon), and 
Ceylon ebony (/A Ebenum), 

Eberhard is the name of several members of the M'llrlcmberg 
dynasty, of whom the first, Eberhard the Noble {erlauchteV 
ruled from 1279 to 1325, and greatly extended slic territorial 
possessions. —Eberhard IV., the Quarrelsome \.der Oreiuer), 
grandson of the foimer, became Count of WUitArlmig in 1343, 
distinguished himself in the wai.s of S. Germany towards the 
end of the 14th c., and died March 15, 1392.— Eberhard im 
Bart, first Duke of Wuitcmhuig, was born in l1)45, eiglit years 
after the division of the Iciiitoiy Irctween Ills father, Ludwig the 
Killer, and his uncle, Ulrich, the founder of the Stiitlgait line, 
lie .succeeded, with the help of the Kilector Fricflricli, in con¬ 
solidating the family inlieritanee, which he rendeied indivisible 
by the Compact of Munsingcii m 14S2. The established coiistitu- * 
lion of Wuitciriburg is his work, and he also founded the Uni- 
vcisity of 'I'ribiiigcn (1477). E. was the head of the Swabian 
Bund, and was raised to the ducal rank by the Emperor Maxi¬ 
milian I. at Worms, 1495. lie died eliildlcss in Fcbiriary 1496. 
.See rfister, EbeeharJ tin Bail, erster IJerzog in Wurtemburg 
(Tub. 1822). 

Eberhard, Christian August Gottlob, a German writer, 
boin at Belzig, Piussia, October 11, 1709, studied at Halle, 
wrote tales and poems which won considerable popularity, and 
died at Dresden, May 13, 1845. Among his woiks are 
H'erner, der atnie Elotempieler (1802); Der ersfe Afettsch tind 
die Erde(li2%), a poem ; and Uannehen uttd dieKtichlein (1822; 
20lli cd. 18641, a giacefiil narrative poem, wliiclr has been 
tianslatcd into Eiiglisjr by Cocliiaiie, under the title of Jenny 
and her Chickens (Ediiib. 1854). E. publislied lii.s Collected 
lEorks in 20 vol.s. (Halle, 1830-31).—Jonann August E., a 
philosophical writer, born at Halberstadt, Saxony, August 3t, 
1739. After studying at Halle and acting as a family tutor, lie 
engaged in theological controversy, and ptiblidied at Beilin bis 
iVeue Apoto^ie lies Sokrates (1772-73; 3d ed. 1788), a book on the 
salvation o( the healhen, which prcveiited,him from rising in the 
Church. He remained a poor preacher at Charlotlcnburg until 
appointed in 1788 Professor of Theology at Halle. He wa.s made 
Doctor of Theology and Member of the Berlin Acadtmy of 
Sciences in 1808, and dicrl 6tli January 1809. In philosophy he 
followed Leibnitz and opposed Kant; in theology he was one of 
the earlier German ralioiialists. Among his many works are 
O'eist des Urchnstenthums (1808) ; Tiuerie des Denkens und 
Empfindens \ Stttenlehre der Vernunft \ ; Attgememe 

Oeschichte der Philosophie (1788); //amlbwh der Aalhelik (1803 • 
1805); and Synonymtsches Handivbttedmeh der Detttschen Spracht 
(Ilallc, 1803; 12th ed. Berl. 1861). • ■ 

Ehemburg, a village in the Palatinate of Bavaria, about 20 
miles S.W. of Mainz, on the Nalic. It is notable for the ruins 
of the castle of Fianz von Sickingcii. Within its walls many of 
the early Refoimers found shelter, and here Ulrich von Hultcn 
composed and printed several of his works. Pop. 550. 

E'bert, Earl Egon, a Bohemi.'m dramatic aii.l lyrical poet 
of considerable eminence and popularity, was born at Pi-ague, 
June 5, 1801 ; educated at Vienna and the University of Prague, 
and finally, after holding posts, chiefly as a librarian, settled in 
his native town as a poet. His poetry, mainly lyrical, U very 
impular among his counuymeii. Among his woiks are Dichtun- 
gen (1834; 2d ed. 184$); tVlasta, ein Oohmisek-nationaiesHelden- 
gedicht (1829); and Das Ktoster, idylhsehe Ertdhlung (1833). 

He has ako putilushcd dramas of some merit, including Bretislau 
undjutta (1835), and Das Gtlubde (1864). 

Eb'ionites (lleb. ‘the poor:’ so named, according to their own 
account in Epiphanius, because they had sold their possessiops 
for the common good in the time of the anostlesj were a sect 
in the early Church 'who represented tlie Judaising tendency 
which saw in Christianity only thelpoinpletioa of Judaism by 
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(he realisation of the Messianic idea and the addition of a few 
isolated precepts. '1 he E. regarded ^esui only as a man, distin¬ 
guished aliove others for his legal piety, on which account he 
bad been deemed worthy to be chosen the Messiah ; his election 
to that office having been miraculously revealed at his baptism 
by John the Baptist. Jerusalem was still to be the seat of the 
theocracy, where Jesus, on hi.s speedy return, was to restore it 
in surpassing splendour. In accordance with these views, the 
Gospel they used (the Gospel of the Hebrews) did not contain any 
account of the miraculous birth of Christ. In the Apostle Paul, 
as a matter of course, they saw only an apostate from the law 
and a false teacher, and therefore they rejected liis ejiLstles. 
The famous CUmeitline Horn dies (q. v.) is an Kbioniiish woik. 

There were, however, two different sections of E., one of which 
came nearer than the otlier to the orthoilox doctrine of the Churcli. 
This was the Nazaiites, a name originally a]iplicd to all Chris¬ 
tians, who admitted the supernatural birth of Christ ; they were 
distinguisiied fpr their opposition to the Scribes and Pharisees, 
acknowledged the call ol I’aul to be an Apostle to the Gentiles, 
and consequently did not consider the Mosaic law binding on the 
latter. See Kirchettf^eschichte, P. C. \\om\ \ I’aulus Jer 

Apostel K.i\. Zeller, 1 cips. 1867; Eng. tiansl. l.oinl. 1873). 

^ I!'b'oli(the F.buri of Pliny), a town in the province of Saleino, 
^ miles S.E. of Naples, with which it is coiineUed by railway. 
It has several chuiclies and convents, and an annual lair, held 
for twelve days. Pop. 7300. The rums of the ancient Eburi 
stand on the Monte FOio, near the Sclc, which is spanned by 
the remains of a liue Roman bridge. 

ISb'o&y (Ilcb. hobnim. from eben, ‘a stone,’ Gr. ebenos, Lat. 
ebenus), a wood of gieat hardness and of deep-black hue, 
obiained fiom various kinds of tices belonging to the natural 
order Kbenacea (q. v.). The E.-wood is the heart-wood of these 
trees, which belong to the genus Diospytos. O. Ebenum of 
Mauritius and Ceylon affords the best E. 'I'liis tree may allaiii 
a large sjie, and the heart-wood of the stem may of itself loi m logs 
over two feet in diameter, and often above ten Icet in length. E.- 
wood, when felled, is usually immersed in water for periods vary¬ 
ing from six to eighteen iiionths, to further harden it. It is then 
taken out, the ends of the logs being prevented Iroin splitting by 
being girt with iron rings. The wood is mostly used for inlaying 
and in turning, and was employed by the ancients. Other kinds 
of commercial £. may be obtained from Leguminous plants, 
■uch as Brya Ebemts of America. 

Sbrios'itas. See'Dti.iRiuM TremiiNS. 

Xi'bro (Lat. Iberus), a river of Spain, which has its source in 
the Cantabrian mountains, in the province of Santander, and 
flows S.tL through Navarre andAr.agon, passingLogro 0 o,Tudela, 
and Saragossa, and falls into the Mediterranean below Tortosa, 
after a course of upwards of 400 miles, much of which is impeded 
by shoals and rapids. As its mouth is sanded up, a canal, the 
San Carlos, has been cut through the delta from Amposta to the 
Bay of Los Alfaques ; and another, connected with the San Car¬ 
lo* and leaching as far inland as Saragossa, is nearly com)deted. 
Beside^ these there is the famous Imperial Canal, or canal of 
Aragon, commenced by Karl V., which begins 3 miles below 
Tudela, and ends at the monastery of Monte Terero, near Saia- 
gossa. The E. drains a basin of upwards of 25,000 .sq. luile.s. 
Principal affluents on the left—the Aiagon, Gailego, Segre; on 
the right, Xalon and Guadalopc. 


Hcbe^'inm Offlcinar'um {£. agresU; MomorJiea elaUrium; 
Fr. concombre sauvage), commonly called the squirting cucum¬ 
ber, an annual plant of the natural order Cucurbitaceee, is a 
native of the hotter parks of Europe, where it grows wild on 
rubbish-heaps. It is cultivated as a medicinal plant in some 
parts of Northern Europe, and a few acres are grown at Mitcham, 
In Surriy. It is a trailing plant, without tendrils, rough, and 
covered with stiff hairs. Tha fruit, like a small oblong melon, 
is covered with soft prickles, and is filled with a succulent tissue 
containing numerous black seeds, which, when the fruit is ripe, 
are forcibly expelled through the aperture where the stalk is 
attached to the fruit. This remarkable phenomenon is ascribed 
by Dutrochet to osmotic action within the fruit. The active 
principle of the plant is contained in the thick green mucus sur¬ 
rounding the seras, from,wliich is prepared the drug Elederium 


Sebat'ema (Old Per. Ilagmatana, and Old Testament Aehi- 
metha, probably ' treasure city,* Ur. En^ibatana and Eebettana), 
an ancient city of Media, which has b^ii identified with the 
modem Hamadan (a. v.}. £. was the summer residence of the 
Median, Persian, ana Partliian kings, was built on a conical bill, 
and surrounded by seven separate walls, painted different colours, 
the outmost of which had a circumference of fully 28 mile*. A 
recent theory is that there were two Eebatanas, one at the modern 
IJainadan, the other at Takht-i-Suleiman, in the province of 
Azerbijaii. 

Xlo'ce Hom'o (l-at ‘ behold the m.'in ’), the exclamation of 
Pilate when Ite biought Christ forth bound and ‘wearing the 
crown of thorns and the purple robe ’ (John xix. S). The ex- 
picssion was adopted by llie old masters as the title of pictuies 
representing the Saviour thus piescnted to the Jews by Pilate. 
The greatest E. II, is that of Correggio, in the National Gallery. 
Guido, Morales, and other famous p.imters, have also treated the 
sulijecl. 

Ecoen'tric, in machinery, a tlisc fixed eccentrically upon a 
levolviiig shaft, and used to transform its lot.uy motion into a 
recipiuc.rting (ajipioxiniatcly harmonic) one, in cases where the 
conliniiily ol tlie sliult c.tunnt lie bioken by a ciank. 

Ecccntri'city, the name of an important element in centr.d 
curves and siiii.rces of levolutton of the second degiee, being the 
ratio of the distance bi lween the foci to the major axis. It is, 
iheiefoie, less than unity for the Ellipse (q. v.), and gie.Mer than 
unity for the llypeiliola (q. v.), being etpi.d in the former case 
to V'a*-/i'*) : a, and m the latter to V((i' + /i®) : a, wheie a and 
b are the major and nniior axes respectively. 

Eccbymo'sis (fiom Gr. eh, ‘out of,’ and ehymos, ‘juice’), 
a di-itoloraiion of the skin caused by the extiava-alion of blood 
in the skin or the ti,isues beneath it. E. is itsii.rlly attended with 
swelling, and may be caused by disease, accident.s, or injuries. 
E can only take place dining lite, or bcfoie the vital fimetioiis 
have entirely ceased, so that it.s presence is an important con¬ 
dition in many cases of medical juiispiudence. E. may be 
diminished by the application of cold, in the case of reccntly- 
iiitlicted injuries. 

Ec'eles (a corruption of the Lat. ecelesia), a word that enters 
into the conuiosilion of a great number of names of places, as 
Ecclestiall, Eccicshill, Eccleston, Eccle.scraig, Ecclefechan (‘ the 
church of St Fcclian’), Ecclesmaclian (‘the chinch of St Ma- 
chan ’), &c. 'J’lie most imporl.mt, however, is EcclesJUld, a town 
ill the W. Riding of Yoik, with manufactures of flax, linen, and 
cutleiy. Pop. of township (1871) 

Eoclesias'tes (Gr. in the LXX. for Heb. koheleth, ‘the 
))reacher ’) is the title of one of the books of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, which profes,ses to be the utterances of the ‘Preacher, the 
son of David, king of Jerusalem,’ i.e,, Solomon (ch. i. 1, cf. 12), 
That it w.-xs the composition of Solomon was in ancient times 
tlic universal opinion, but there is now a very general opinion 
that the author’s assumption of Solomon’s name is nothing but a 
literary embellishment, the propriety of which would lie in 
Solomon’s rtmutation fur wisdom, and his ability to testify from 
experience of the vanity of all earthly things. Incidental indi¬ 
cations that it was not written by Solomon are found in cli. L 
12, 16; ch. it. 9 (unsuitable to the son of David, the only king 
beffire him in Jerusalem); cli. iii. 16; ch. iv. I (it is unlikely 
that Solomon would have described the misery and wrong caused 
by ills own misgovemment); and ch. xii. 9-14. 

As to the actual date of its composition, there are thought to 
be a number of indications that it was written after the Capti¬ 
vity ;—(i) The whole nature of the language, and the prosaic 
character of the composition ; (2) the profusion of Chalaaisms, 
scarcely found in any of the other books of the Old Testament; 
(3) the complaint about much book-making (ch. xii. I2) ; (4) 
sundry allusions to oppressive /oreigM kings then ruling C'v. 
13-16} X, 16, 17, 20). 

Regarding the plan of the book there ha.s been the greatest 
diversity of opinion. Perhaps the most matured view is that 
while the book contains the germs of both the Pharisaic and 
Sadducaic systems, the object of the writer was to point out that 
the secret of true happiness, amid all the troubles of the world, 
consists in a true enjoyment of the good timt come* from God. 
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Stt'BXccVi Einleihmg indas All. (2d ed. Berl. 1865; Eng. 
trims. 1869); Ginsburg’s JSceiaiatUt (1861); and Tyler’s £ecle~ 
siaslts (1875). 

Ecclesiaa'tioal Oommiss'ioners for England were c<stab- 
lisheil by the Acts 6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 77 and 3 and 4 Viet, 
c. 113, in order to carry out the recommendations of two com¬ 
missions appointed in 1835 to consider the state of the several 
dioceses in England and Wales, with reference to the amount 
of their revenues, and the more equal distribution of episcopal 
duties, the prevention of the necessity of attaching by coin- 
mendam to Inshoprics benefices with cure of souls; to consider 
also the cathedial and collegiate churches and the residence of 
clergy on their benefices. The Commission rccoiiinicnded such 
exchange of episcopal duties as would prevent traiislalioin and 
coinniendams, and the appropriation oi part of the coiporatc 
revenues of llie cathedial and collegiate chmehes, and of llie 
whole endowments of the non-rcsidciuiaiy prebends, dignities, 
and offices, to establish a fund for the better provision of the 
cure for souls. Under the second Act, the composition of the 
body was materially changed : it now inrUides all bishops, ibc 
three chief deans, anil si.x judges far vfficiis, the ciown and the 
piiniatc getting power to appoint four and two lay commis¬ 
sioners lesiK'ctively, in addition to thiee oiiginally appointed. 
By 13 and 14 Vict. c. 94, tlirec salaiied Chuich Estates Commis¬ 
sioners were a|i]ioiiueil to control ilie purchase, exchange, letting, 
or management of lands and tithes. The method ot proccduie 
is for tile Commissioners to lay a scheme Isefoie the Queen in 
Council, the Order in Council being afieiw.iids rcgistcicd in the 
diocese affected by it. But under the Ecclesiastical Leasing 
Acts, .and in the later Acts relating to cleiic.il residences and the 
spiiilual provision for populous places, the Commissioiieisact in- 
dejiendently. The Act first mentioned made very extensive 
change.s m the liinits ol the episcopal .sees, and introduced two 
new sees, Manchester and Isipon ; it laid down the principle 
that .all parishes should be subject to the episcopal juiisdiction 
in which they are locally situate, and le-airanged salaries, fiist- 
fruits, and tenths. Under the Act 23 and 24 Vict. c. 142, the 
lands and emoliiinenis (except rights of p.uronage. resulences. 
an I lands connected iheiewuh) of the vaimussees are vested in 
the Coinmissioneis, subject to an obligation to provide what 
IS an adequate endowment from time lo time. I he second- 
mentioned Act, 3 and 4 Vict. c. 113, has been largely extended by 
4 and 5 Vict. c. 39 anil 31 and 32 Vict. c. 114. These Acts dialt 
with the alxilition of sinecures, pluialilics of dt.ans, and iion-resi- 
dentiaiy cathedral prcfcrmenis, chiefly canoniies, and the raising 
money for the cuie of souls by the annexation of paiishcs to 
canonrics, and of canonries to archdc.iconries. The -sepainte 
estates of deaneiics and canoniies, not suspended or annexed, and 
of non-residentiary prebends, aie also vested in the Commis¬ 
sioners; and by 27 and 28 Vict. c. 70 any coijioration of vicars 
choral, prie.st or senior vic.’irs, ciistusand vicais, waiden and minor 
canons, &c., may transfer their lantls to the Commissioners. 
The policy of theCoinmIssioners is expie.ssed in certain resolutions 
submitted to the Queen. Unconditional gram.s to augment in¬ 
come and provide residences are given where population is 2000 
and income below 50, but only where the patronage is public. 
They are now advancing to distiicts having populations of qooo 
and incomes under,,^300. The Commissioners also superintend 
the exchange of advowsons, the sale of livings in the gift of muni¬ 
cipal bodies and of the Ixird Chancellor, tlie erection of new 
parishes and the selection of sites for building. In fact, under 
19 and 20 Vict. c. 55, tbe Comtnissioner.s have become the 
Cliurch Building Commissioners, originally appoiiiteil in l8l8to 
distribute;^1,000,000 in the erection of new churches. From 
the Commissioners’ Report, 2Sth Febmaiy 1873, we find that in 
tile preceding year they paid ;^421,677 augmentation and 
endowment of benefices, 410,578 for chancel repairs, 484. >43 *0 
bishops in respect of estates vested in or managed by tbe Com¬ 
missioners, 4146.792 to chapters and vic.sis choral, 490.948 in 
capital sums for parsonage houses, 450.628 for farm buildings 
and other Improvements and for legal, surveying, and actuarial 
expenses the large sum of433.ooo. The rental of lands amounts 
to 4706,668. The balance slieet shows 43 i 89 >»S 96 in Govern¬ 
ment securities, and 42,723,260 in casli. 

BoclftBiastloal Coxpora'tion in England may be angresate 
or sale. The former consists df several members, and is main¬ 
tained by succession. The latter consists of one person; every 
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holder of a benefice being regarded os a cc^omtion sole, so that 
the temporalities vested in him do not dekend to his heirs, as 
they otherwise would do by common law. The le^l powers of 
an incumbent arc nearly the same as those of a Tenant for Life 
(q. V.). 

. Ecclesiastical Courts are courts having jurisdiction in spiri¬ 
tual aifairs. '1 he principal ecclesiastical court of the province of 
Canterbury is the Court of Arches. The thirteen panshes which 
are peculiars of the aichbishop are under the jurisdiction of the 
judge of tliis court. The Court of Peculiars is a branch of the 
Court of Arches, .and has juiisdiction over the parishes of the pro¬ 
vince of Canterbury in other dioceses. The Courts of Peciilian 
are numerous ; and those with the diocesan courts and the couits 
of the piovincc of York foini the ecclfsia-stical a^minisiration of 
England. Foiinerly these courts had jurisdiction in testamentary 
and malrimoni.al affairs, but 111 1S57 this juiisdiction was trans- 
fcircd in the foimcr matters to the Piobaic Couif (q. v.), and in 
the latter lo the Divorce and Matrimonial Court (q. v.). 

Ecclesiastical Law. See Canon I.aw. 

Ecclesiastical Titles Act. Aftei tlie Reformation in Eng¬ 
land .Miccc.sxivc Tudor moiiarchs weie exconimunicaU-d by the •] 
Pope, and, on the other hand, severe slatules were passed by 
Eli/.alieih, accotding to which the aitiibiiiing by act or speech 
any such aulhoiily or jurisdiction lo the Bishop of Rome as he 
had hcietuloie cl.iimcd should be punishable with prtemimiic, 
l-'rom that linic lo 1848 iheie w!is no legal method of communi¬ 
cation on pulilic nuitiers beiwcen England and Rome, although 
many millions of British subjects weie Catholic. In 1S27, Mr 
Canning, as Foieigii Secretaiy, was foibiihlen even lo reply lo a 
civil letter scut by the Pope announcing bis succession. In 1848 
the Act II and 12 Vict, c. 108 at last enabled her Majesty to 
hold diplomatic inlercfuirse with the Pope. But it was for¬ 
bidden to leceive as diplomatic representative any person in holy 
orders in the Catholic Church, or a member of any community 
hound by monasiic or religious vows. The Act was not made 
use of. After the death ol Watson (the last of the old Catholic 
bishops) in 1384, the Pope niaintamed his spiritual authority in 
England through archijireshyters (Blackwell, Birkhcad, and Ilar- 
iison) until 1623, when a Bishop of Chalceilon, in parfiout, vim 
sent by special hull. Subsequently vic.ais apostolic were sent. 
The mimher fixed by Innocent XI. in 16S8 was four, increased in 
1840 lo eight by Pope C.rcgoi-y XVI., therei>eing bishops in Mrti. 
huf ae. coadjiilots. In Iiclnnd the Catholic Church was altvayH 
goveincd by oidinaiy bishops. In 1850 i’lus IX. resolved that 
theie should boa new division of dioceses in England, thaathere 
should be an ardibisbop of West minster, and that the ordinary 
bishops should take their names fiom English towns. Wiseman, 
jireviously Bishop of Mehpotamus, was made cardinal, and be¬ 
came first archbishop. This was done by tlie Bull ‘ Quibus 
I Iieiaichi.a Episcopalis in Anglia reslituilui,’ wbicli was promul¬ 
gated without authority from the English Government, This, 
ami the I’jLstoral Letter of the new archbishop, pioduced a mani¬ 
festo from the English cleigy (see Gttardian, April 2, rtS*)> 1 ^ 
winch they set foilh the substantial identity and Catholicity of 
their Church before ami alter the Reformation. One title in 
the bull (St David’s) was alieady appropriated to an English 
bisliop. Earl Russell then (November 4, 1850) wrote his 
famous Duiham Letter ; he was excited by tlie spread of Trac- 
taiianism, or Newmania, and called the bull ‘insolent and in¬ 
sidious.’ This rai.i-ed a stoim in the country. The result was 
the Act 14 and 1$ Vict. c. 60, w-hich declared the bull void, and 
imposed a penally of 4>oo "n all persons procuring, puMish- 
ing, or using such Imlls, or assuming the objectionable title. 
This Act no one has ever attempted to enforce. On the dis¬ 
establishment of the Irish Church it was found to apply to the 
Anglican Irish bishops, and was rcjicaled in 1871. Scotland was 
for some time after the Kefoimalion under the aulhorjjy of the 
English arebjirirsis and vicars apostolic, but in 1629 Urban 
Vlll. granted faculties lo F. W. Ogilvie as prefect of the mission. 
In 1653 the secular clergy were, by decree of propaganda, 
erected into a mission.ary body. In 1731 Scotland (which had 
now its own vicars apostolic) was divided into a Lowland and 
Highland vicariate. 'I'he present tripaititc arrangement dates 
fiom 1827, 
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XJoclesias'ticuB [so called because the most important and 
popular of the lib/i ecclesiastici (as opposed to carimici), or books 
appointed to be read in church, though not canonical] is 
the Latin title of the Apocryphal book called in the LXX. 
''I'he Wisdom of Jesus the Son of Simch.* The book seems to 
have been originally written in Hebrew, with the title ‘The 
Proverbs of Jesus, Son of Sira;’ of the original, however, 
nothing now remains but sundry quotations in the Talmud and 
Midrashim. The Greek version in the l.XX. was made, accoid- 
ing to the prologue, by the grandson (name unknown) of the 
author, in Egypt, in the reign of Euergetes. Hut this may 
have been either Ptolemy III. (ii.c. 247-222) or Ptolemy VII. 
B.C. 145-116), both of whom received the name Euergetes. 
Unfortunately the same ambiguity attaches to tlic high priest 
.Simon described in chap. 1 . as if he had but recently died, as 
there were two high priests of that name, one who held office 
about B.C. 370-300, the other about 217-195. Hut the lauda¬ 
tory description is iiifinitL-ly more applicable to the former, 
who was surnanied ‘ the Pious,’ than to the latter, about whom 
Josephus h.as not a single good thing to tell. Now as the 
Sitiiou refeired to was dead, E. was piobably written about 
290-280, and the Greek translation made about 247-222. Tlie 
' aim of the book is to set fonh the true nature of wisdom, and 
the religious and moral duties she teaches us to follow. See 
Ginshiiig ill Kitco’s Cyclo. of Btb. Lit. (Edmb, 1863). 

Eoolosiol'o^y is a term which was inventeil at Cambridge at 
the time of the I'ractarian reviv.al of theology at Osfonl. The 
Camden .Society, which was insliluied in 183S for the study and 
preservation of ecclesiastical antiquities, received lalterly the name 
of the Ecclesiologieal .Society. The science, wliich may be re¬ 
garded as synonymous with Sacred Archjeology, treats of—I. The 
arts, including architecture, sculpture, painting, engraving, and 
music ; also furniture, plate, vestments, &c. TI. Pr.icticcs, ritual, 
symbolism, tradition,customs—i. The orders of the clergy. 2. dig¬ 
nities, offices, and ministries of theChiirch. 3. ReligiousImildmgs, 
communities, and rules. 4. Distinctions among Christi.aiis, asc.ate- 
chtitnens, &c. 5. Divineservice, rites, and ceremonies. 6. Disci- 

plineandonliii.ances. 7. Sundays, fasts,ami festivals. 8. Usages 
and institutions. Sec Sacrod Arcluxj!o:iy (r..ond. i 863 ). 

Ecg'berh.t (mod. 1 ybert), one of the gicatesl of the early 
Ifnglish kings, was the son of Alckmimd, ruler of Kent. Claim¬ 
ing the thione of Wessex in 787, he w.as compelled to flee 
before Ihihtiic, a strongei eompelitor, to the court of Karl the 
Great, with whom he lemainod studying the arts of war and 
of government until 800, svhen the witenagemot of Wessex 
chose him as kin(j. At this lime the ‘ llept.iichy ’ had become 
merged into the kingdoms of Meicia, Northumbria, and Wessex; 
and Mercia, under the energetic Gfla, had reduced to dependence, 
and threatened to ab.sorb, the two remaining divisions. But 
after consolidating his authority during nine years of peace, and 
stibdiiirtg the Britons of Devon and Cornwall, E. joined the E. 
Anglians, who had revolted against Beoniwulf of Mercia, and 
shattered the Merci.an power in the battle of Ellandun, in 823. 
Ill 827-828 he marched into Mercia and Northumbria, compelled 
them to acknowledge the ovcrlordship of Wessex, and received 
the submission of the Welsh. Thenceforth he reigned over the 
country from the P'orth to the English Channel, with the title 
‘King of the English.’ 'I'he Danes began to iiivtide England 
towards the close of his reign. In 833 he suffeied defeat from 
them at Charraouth, but won a victory over llicm and their allies, 
the southern Britons, at Ilengestendun (Hengstone Hill) in S35. 
E. died in 836. He was an able, couiageous, and aspiring 
niler, and may, to a large extent, be considered the founder of 
the English monarchy. See Freeman’s History of tie Norman 
Conquest, vol. i. ; Palgrave's Anglo-Saxons; Green’s History 
of the. Et^glisk People (l§75). 

Eoh'ard, Laurence, an English historian, was born at 
Cassam, Suffolk, about 1671; held two livings in Lincolnshire ; 
became archdeacon of Stowe in 1712 ; was presented to several 
benefices in Suffolk; and died August 16,1730. His chief works 
.ire Central Ecclesiastical History (1702); History of England 
(1707-18); A Gazetteer; A Description oj Ireland, &c. 

Ech'elon (Fr. hhelle. Old Fr. eschele, Prov. escala, Lat scala, 

' ladder'), a formation oCtrooi» in successive parallel divisions, 
c.ich sialioned so far to tl/i right or left of the piecefling division 
as that, on advancing, it shall be in the .same line with it. In this 
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formation the difTerent divisioas have the same local relation to 
each other as the steps of an obliquely-placed ladder or a stair* 
case. This funtiation was of considerable tactical value ill 
former times for the different evolutions required in attack direct 
or oblique or in retreat In modem tactics, in which the group¬ 
ing of men in close formation for attack would, under all but the 
most exceptional ciicunistances, prove a fatal mistake, the E., as 
a formation in actual warfare, is no longer in use. Sec Drill. 

Echid'na, in natural history, a genus of quadrupeds belonging 
to the order Alonotretnata, and found only in extra-tropical Aus¬ 
tralia. Two species (E. hystrix and K, setosa) have been de¬ 
scribed, but they are believed to be tlie same, the differences 
between them being due to age and climate. The E. is about 
the size of the hefigehog, like which animal its back is covered 
with strong and very shaip spines. These are of a dirty white 
lipped with black, and, as in the Case of the hedgehog, are 
elected as a means of defence. The snout is long and tubular, 
the tongue extensile and covered with a viscous secretion, ena¬ 
bling the E. to capture its food, whicli consists of ants. The 
mouth is unprovided with teeth, but on the palate thete are 
several rows of spines, dirocted backwards. Each foot is armed 
with five powerful claws, by means of which the animal can 
buriow wiih gieat facility. It favours sandy localities, and is 
noctuin.al in its liabits. 

• 

Ech'imyd {Eriimys), a peculiar genus of Rodent mammalia, 
allied somewhat to the Myoxid<e or dormice, and inhabiting S. 
America. The fur is mingled in some species with spines, and 
ha-, procured for the animals the name of‘spmy rats."^ 

Echin'ido). See Echinus, 

Echinocao'tus. See Cactace/e. 

Echinodor'mata, a well-marked group of the animal world, 
regiiidod by some naturalists as entitled to r.-iiik of itself ns 
a sub-kingdom of animals, bat more usually considered to form 
the typical cIa.ssof the sub-kingdom Annuloidaic^. v.) oxEchinoroa. 
It is repicsentcd by the Echmoidea (sea-urchins), Asteroidea 
(starfishes), Jjolotiuroidea (sea-cucumbers), Criuoidea (sea-lilies), 
and by the extinct orders Cystoidea (q. v.) and Blastoidea 
(<I. V.). 'Phe characlcra of the E. arc found in the general 
presence of a limy secretion in the skin or perisome; in the posses¬ 
sion of a distinct digestive canal, a nervous system, and heart; 
in the picsence of a water-vascular system, subserving locomo¬ 
tion ; and in the absence of paired or lateral appendages. 'I'lie 
symmetry of the body is icadily seen to be radial. 

Echinorhyn'clius, a genus of intestinal worms found in the 
(iigestive organs, and sometimes in the abdominal cavity of ver- 
tebrated animals, 'fhe body is round, sometimes elongated, and 
often shortened to a kind of sac. The proboscis is armed with 
hooks, by which they attach themselves to the coats of the intek- 
tiiies. E. gigas is the largest known species ; it is found in the 
hog and the wilil boar, and the females are sometimes fifteen 
inches long. fl. homica is a smaller species, and has been found 
in the liver of the cat. 

Echinozo'a. Sec Annuloida. 

Echi'nus, or Sea-Urchin, a typical genus of EcMnodermata 
and of the order Echinoidea, having the body enclosed in a 
test or globular shell formed of 
layers of hexagonal limy plates, and 
winch (save in a few instances— 

Er/iinotiuriilee) is of rigid nature. 

The plates in all living Echini are 
di.sposed in ten double rows, which 
divide the shell meridionally into 
zones. Five of these double rows are 
peiforated with holes for the protru- _ ., _ , 

Sion of the numerous tube-feet or Echinus Esculsntu.. 

ambulacra, and are hence named ambulacral areas. The inter¬ 
vening and alternating five rows are not perforated, and are named 
mterambulaeral areas. In some cases the ambulacral areas do 
not extend from pole to pole of the shell, but are limited in 
the form of a rosette-like arrangement to the upper pole. This 
arrangement is named Ambulacra circumscripta, and is seen in 
the heart-urchins ; and the name A. perfeeta la applied where the 
ambulacral areas extend completely (as in the common E.) from pole 
to pole. The mouth opens at the lower pqle, and the anus at 
the upper pole of the shell. Around the mouth an oval membrane 
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of leatheiv nature exists, and at the anal pole a series of five 
(gmUat) plates are perforated, each for the duct of the reproductive 
organs; whilst other five plates, ahernating with ine genital 
plates, are named ocular plates, from the fact of each bearing a 
little ocellus, or eye. One of the genital plates, is perfoiaicd like 
the 'rose' of a watering-pot, and is named the madrepori/oim 
plate, being used for the adnrission of water to \\is water-vascular 
or antbulacral system. The cxtei lor of the E. shell beai s numerous 
spines, each movable and articulated by a ball-and-socket joint 
to a tubercle on the shell. Tlie spines have gained for the Echini 
the name of ‘ sea-hedgehogs; ’ whilst the shell without the 
spines has given origin to the name ‘ tea-eggs,’ often njiplied to 
these animals. Peculiar paiasitic organisms, known as Pediceilarue 
(q. V. ), occur on the exterioi of the E. shell. The dige.stive system 
includes a set of five jaws—named the ‘l.intern of Aristotle,’ a 
gullet, stomach, and intestine. A tubular heart exists, and is 
connected with the alimentary canal by circular blood-vessels; and 
the nervous system consists of a ring sui rounding the gullet and 
giving off five chief nerve-tnmks. Ikcaihing is subserved by a 
peculiar vascular and ciliated membrane, the mesentery, which 
supports and ailaches the internal organs to the walls of the 
shell. The ambulacial system consists of a set of vessels, by 
which water is introduced into the sliell, lor the puiposeol in¬ 
flating the numerous little tubular feet, each provided with a 
terminal sucker, and by means of wliich these niiinials move 
slowly about. The sexes aie distinct in all these foiiiis ; and in 
their development the Eclilm pass through a iiielnmorphosis. The 
Echini aie classilicd into the Echmula (with no more than twenty 
rows of plates in the shell), and the J'essclata (with moie than 
twenty tows). ’I'he former gionp includes all living Echini, ex¬ 
emplified by the genus Kchmus itself,by the ‘ lieart ' and ‘cake ’ 
or flat urchins {Spatangida'S, by Cidaris, and numerous oilier 
forms. 

£clio (Gr. ‘sound,’ especi.ally a 'returned sound’). If a 
series of .sound-waves travelling through the air meet an oppos¬ 
ing obstacle, a portion of the energy will be transiniitcd to the 
obstacle in the form of vibrations, which may be ultimately 
communicated to another region of the air as sound, while 
another portion will be simply tejlectcd at the stirf.ice in a 
direction geiieially diffeting fiom the oiigiiial one. This por¬ 
tion when heard constitutes an E. When the sound-waves strike 
the surface at right angles, the E. will be lieard at the spot whence 
the sound proceeded ; or they may be so directed after impinging 
obliquely upon several surfaces in succession. If the reflecting 
surface be close at hand, sufficient lime may not have elapsed 
to distinguish the E. bom the oiiginal sound, as in the case of 
large rooms or vaulted caves, when there is .simply a conliised 
resonance. Assuming Jth of a second as the shortest inleival 
between two successive sounds which can peiniit of them being 
completely distinguishable by the car, it follows that for the 
perception of a distinct E., the reflecting surface must he about 6 o 
feet dist.ant, since sound travels at the rate of from 1050 to 115'’ 
feet per second. A reflecting surface may he of such a foini 
that a sound radiating from a certain spot m.ay he so refleclcil 
a.s to converge at another definite spot; and tlius the slightest 
whisper uttered at llic former place may he distinctly heard at the 
latter, though inaudible elsewhere. An Ellipse (q. v.), with its foci, 
fulfils such a condition. 'I'he elliptical foim of the Albert Hall 
quite marred the music witli which its opening was inauguialcd 
■—the orchestra having been heedles.sly placed at one of the foci. 
The Whispering Gallery of St Paul’s is also of this nature. Some 
echoes, again, are capable of repetition for a considerable number 
xif times, the reflecting surfaces acting in the same manner as the 
mutually-inclined mirrors of a kaleidoscope. Such arc _ the 
echoes of Killamey, and that of Simonetta near Milan, described 
by SouAwdl as repeating the report of a pistol sixty times. 
'The prolonged rolls of thunder are simply a succession of echoes 
produced by reflection from the huge cloud-masses scattered 
Over the sky- 

B'oUa, a town in the province of Sevilla, Spain, on the Xenil, 
45 miles N.E. of the city of Sevilla. It stands in a fertile 
plain, is embosomed in trees, has a fine alameda or public walk, 
several churches, monasteries, and hospitals, and Saracenic gates 
and towers. It has manufactures of linens, woollens, and leather. 
Pop. 33,70a E., the ancient Astt^ds (in Basque or Ibcric, 

' rock^welling *), became thd Colonta Augusta Pirma of the 
Romans, tmdnkoiflan remains have been found. 


Sek, Joheuin Kayr von, a celebrated theological disputant, 
was bom at Eck, Swabia, in 1486, studied at Heidelberg and 
Tlibingen, and was appointed for his argumentative skill to the 
chair of theology in Ingolstadt University in 151a Hjs attack 
on Luther’s Theses, in liis UbelisH (1518), drew him into a public 
discuv^iun with Luther and Karlsl.adt at Lcipsic in 1519. His 
hatred towards the Reformers, to whom he affixed the name 
Lutherans, was implacable. Through his influence the papal 
hull of 1520 was issued, which condemned Luther's writings as 
lieretical and eironeous. He was prominent in the Augsburg 
Diet, 1530, in tlie Conference of Worms, 1540, where he ar^ed 
for thiee days with Meluncthon and others, and in the Con¬ 
ference of Katishon, 1541. He died at Ingolstadt in IS 43 - 
He was sclf-confideril, greedy, ambitious, and^us»essed slender 
talents and learning. He produced numerous polemical, ethical, 
and iheological woiks, of very little value, llis translations of 
the Bible had no success, See Wiedemann's Dr Johaun Eck 
(Regeiisb. 1865). , 

Eck'ermann, Johann Peter, the friend of Goethe, was bom 
ill 1702 at Wmsen on the Luhe, a little town between Luncbnrg 
and Il.iinhurg. He studied at Gottingen in 1823, where he 
became private secretary to Goethe, wiih whom he lived on 
terms of the closest inlim.'icy, and died at Weimar, 3d De-, 
cember 1S54. 1 lis chief work is his Gesprachemit Goethe. The 

first part of these was piihli -hed at Leipsic in 1836, the second 
at Magdehuig in 1848. They have heeii tianslated into oil 
Europe,in languages. There is an Aniciican translation by 
Euller (Boston, 1839), and an English by Oxeriloid (Lond. 
1S50). E’s woik IS oi the highest value, being a faithful picture 
of Goethe’s domestic and literaly life, and llirowiiig a clear 
and full light on the varied genius of that great man. The 
Gespuiehe also cuiilain, as their author himscll says, ‘many 
valuahle explaimtions and instiuctions as to science, art, and the 
practical allairs of life.* E. also edited (1839-40) the Sdmytt- 
tiihen IP'erke of Goethe, in 40 vols. A slight autuUiogLapliy of 
E. is prefixed to the Gesprache. 

Eckh'a, the name for the most common wheeled con¬ 
veyance in indi.i. It is a light two-whc-elcd cait, without 
spiings, drawn by a pony, and covered wiih a cloth awning on 
a wooden framcwoik, I'he K. is rarely used by Euiopeans, 
hut natives will lake long journeys in it. A good i>ony has been 
known to take a lo.ided E. 60 miles in twelve hours. 

Eck'miibl, or Egg’muhl, a villiig^in Lower Bavaria, on • 
the Label, II miles S. of Kalisbon, the scene of the deleat of 
the .Archduke Kail of Ausiiia hy Napoleon L, 22d Apiiit 1809. 
Karl's attempt to seiic the highway to Donauwbrlh, winch would 
have seemed the possession of Bavaria, was fiiistrated on the 2Ist 
hy Davout; and next day Napoleon, with 65,cxx) men, suddenly 
attacking the Archduke, whose force amounted tp only 28,000 
men, compelled him to retreat on Katishon, with the loss ol 
6000 men anrl 16 guns. I'or his share in this engfagement 
Napoleon created Diivout, then Due d’Aueistadt, Piiuce d’E. 

Eclamp'sia (Gr. ek and lambmto, ' I seize ’), a rra U|ed 
to designate two convulsive affections, the one being common 
to childhood, and the other to the puerperal state. These 
affections are more freriuently called infantit', and puerperal 
convulsions. The latter most frequently occur during or im¬ 
mediately after childbiith. E. depends upon a source of 
irritation of the peripheiy of the nerves, generally of a tran¬ 
sient nature, and it disappears when the exciting cause is 
removed. It is distinct f 1 oin the convulsions of hysteria, epilepsy, 
catalepsy, muscular convulsions, apo[)lcxy, &c. It is an 
exceedingly alarming disease, and sometimes ends fatally. E., 
connected with the puerperal stale, is much mere dangerous than 
in the case of infants, and when it occurs, pat turilion should be 
accelerated as rapidly as possible. 

Eclec'tics (from Gr. eklegein, ‘to choose’), the qpme given 
to those philosopheis who select various doctrines from 
earlier schools, and seek to form them into an harmonious 
system. The Neo - Platonic school of Alexandria is the 
chief eclectic school of ancient times, blending a subtle Greek 
dialectic with Oriental mysticism and Christian metaphysics. 
Bacon and Descartes, and also Hc*gel, have been styled the 
founders of modem eclecticism. '.Ime chief eclectic of recent 
times was Victor Cousin, whose system seems to have been 
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based on a passage in Hegel’s Ceschithte det Philosophu. 
Cousin sought to combine the principles of Reid and Stewart 
with those of Proclus, Kant, Hegel, and others, and throvigh 
his brilliant rhetoric won for his system a wide but fleeting 
popularity. At one time the chairs of philosophy in France 
were almost all held by his followers, but his eclecticism has now 
fallen into disrepute. See CousiN. 

Hclip'iBOB (Gr. ekh’ipsts, lit. 'a leaving out,’ hence ‘a failing 
to apjiear ’) are those astronomical phenomena in which a 
greater or smaller portion of a luminary is cut off from view. 
This may occur in two distinct ways—either by the intervention 
of an opaque Ijody between tlie luminary and the observer; or, if 
the eclipsed bofly be of itself non-luniinous, by the interception 
of the light which, by its reflection, renders tlie body visible. 
To the fonner class belong solar E., those of Jupiter’s or Saturn’s 
satellites, as sometimes viewed from the earth, transits of Venus 
and Mercury, and occultalions of stars ; while lunar E., and the 
transit of a satellite's shadow over the disc of Jupiter and Saturn, 
may be mentioned as cases of the latter class. The word fctipse, 
however, when used without any qu.alilir.ation is undeistood as 
referring to either the sun or the moon ; and it is in this restricted 
signification only that these phenomena aie briefly discussed 
here. 

A l.unar Eclipse is occasioned by the passage of the moon 
through the earth's shadow, necessarily accompanied by the in¬ 
terception of a portion of the sun's light, which would otheiwise 
fall upon the moon’s disc. This can only Inappen when the eaith 
IS between ami in the same straight line with the sun and moon, 
r.r., at the lime of full moon. A consideration of the annexed 
figure will make the whole quite iritelligiblc. A It represents a 
plane section through a gicat circle on the sun’s surface, and C I) 
a simiUar section of the eatth's—both sections being in the same 
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Eclipsa. 

plane. Draw to these circles the four common tangents A X, 
A M, B y, B N. In consequence of the much giealer distance 
separating the earth and sun, as compared with their diameters, 
we may suppose these tangents to intersect at A B and C D— 
the extremities of two parallel diameters. Now the space C D Z 
is the »seclion of a cone within which there is total shadow. 
This cone is called the umbra; and it is the entrance of the 
moon into this region which constitutes an eclipse— total or par¬ 
tial, according as the moon is wholly or partially immersed. 
Around this cone is another region, icjiresentcd In section by 
V C Z and Z D X, from which sunlight is p.aitially excluded, 
and which is known as the penumbra. To an observer on the 
moon during its passage through this region, the sun would pre¬ 
sent the same iippeaiance that it does to us during a ]iurlial 
solar eclipse. There is not, however, an eclipse at every lull 
moon, since the moon’s orbit does not lie in the jdiinc of the 
ecliptic, but makes with it an inclination of rather more than 5“. 
The phenomenon is only possible when the moon at its full is 
sutficiently near its node; and it is found from calculation that 
no eclipse can take place if the node be distant from the point of 
the ecliptic opposite the sun by more than 11“ 25' 40", anil that 
an eclipse must take place if this distance be less than 9° 2o' 29". 
The possib.lily of their being an eclipse within these limits dc- 
picnds on Che relative distances of-tlie sun and moon from the eai th 
at the time. Even in the umbra, however, the moon receives 
solar light which has been refracted through the earth's atmos¬ 
phere, and it is therefore usually distinguishable as a dark, copper- 
coloitrcd disc. 

A Solar Eclipse is caused by the interception to a terrestrial 
observer of the whole or . a portion of the sun’s light by the 
opaque body of the rooc«. Accordingly, it canncii take place 



but at new moon, and then, as In thecase of lunar E., only when 
the moon, while in this position, is sufficiently near its node. 
The limits, corresponding to those given above for a lunar eclipse, 
are 15" 35’,56'' and 17* 50' 42"—the possibility of an eclipse bap" 
pening within these again depending on the relative distances of 
the sun and moon from the earth. '1116 only true difference be¬ 
tween a lunar an<l solar eclipse is that in the former the moon 
passes through the earth’s sliudow, while in the latter the earth 
passes through the moon’s ; but to a terrestrial observer the ap* 
parent differences are very striking. An eclipse of the moon is 
visible to all obscivers on the hemisphere of the earth turned 
away from the sun, and undcigoes all its phases at precisely the 
same lime for all observers; an eclipse of the sun is visible over a 
limited area, and differs in its extent and the time of its occurrence 
for every observer. 'I'he breadth of the earth’s shadow at the 
moon’s distance is considerably greater than the moon's diameter; 
that of the moon’s shadow on the earth is at most a few milc.s, 
while sometimes the umb>a falls short of the earth altogether— 
a pbei.uincnnn which cannot happen unless the moon’s apparent 
durnietcr be less than the sun’s. During a lunar eclipse the 
moon is always w'lmlly immer-.ed in the penumbra ; duung a 
solar eclipse the e.Tilh is never so, and hence the explanation of 
the fact that an eclipse of the sun is invisible at localities outside 
a certain closeil area of the eaith’s surface. An eclipse of the 
moon IS totally independent of the eaith's diurnal rotation ; but 
a .sol.rr ccbp.se is not. It is tliis consideration that renders the 
caleidation of the latter so coinpbc.iled and difficult compared 
with that of the fonner. In both, E. m.iy be total or paitial, 
but only in the case of the sun can there be wliat is termed an 
annular eclipse. This happens when the moon p.asscs centrally 
over the .sun s disc, the umbra at the same time l.'illing short of 
the caith. 

The eailiest recorded solar eclipse is that mentioned in Chinese 
history as having taken place in the leigii of Shing-kang about 
2x69 B.c. It is mentioned incident.ally in connection with the 
names Ho and Ili, two astionomers who were put to death foi 
neglecting to predict the phenomenon. The famous total eclipse, 
ineilicled by Thales of hldetus, and which according to llero- 
dotins interrupted the battle between the I-ydians and Mecles, 
occurred, if we accept the calculations of Sir O. B. Airy, on May 
28, 585 n.C. The total E. of Xerxes (478 It C. ?) and of Agatlio- 
clcs (August 15, 310 B C., according to Airy) may also be noted. 

In later times, we have the cclebiatcd E. of 1433 and 1598, both 
total in Scotland ; and that of May 3, 1715. the hist total eclipse 
obseived in England. The ycais 186S-71 will always be memo¬ 
rable for tlieii total K., and for the great service done to astrono¬ 
mical science during their observation. That of August 17, 
1S68, oliscrvcd in India, is celebiated for the long duration of 
lolabiy—as much as 6 minutes 50 secomls ; that of August 7, 
1S69 was well observed in N. America; that of December 22j 
1870 was not siiccesslully observed ; while that of December 
12, 1871 was visible in Ceylon and Southern India. The same 
interesting series of E. will rccui in precisely the same Older after 
the lapse of between eighteen and nineteen years, (See Metunic 
Cvci.E. ) The most .striking phenomena to a scientific obsciver 
during a tolal eclipse of the sun are the corona or ring of light, and 
the iriegular red-coloured protuberances round the dark body of 
the moon. The corona depends gicatly for its size and appear- 4 | 
atice upon the condition of the earth’s atmosphere ; but the pro¬ 
tuberances aie truly solar, being the huge flames of the ignited 
gases W'liich form the sun's chromosphere. These flames, which 
can now be obseived by means of a spectroscope without the aid 
of a total eclipse, are best considered under SUN. It U enough 
to mention that at the moment of totality the solar spectrum is 
reversed, the continuous spectium di.sappearing, and the absorp¬ 
tion lines becoming bright. (See SPECTRUM ANALYSIS.) For 
more detailed information regarding E., both mathematical and 
descriptive, see .Supplement to the Nautical Almanac for 1836, by 
Mr Woolliouse, HerscheTs Outlines of Astronomy, and Proctor’s 
Sun. 

£clip'tie, the course among the stars which the sun, in vir¬ 
tue of the earth’s annual revolution, seems to pursue—so named 
from the Eclipses (q. v.), which only happen when the moon is 
in or near this great circle. 'The £. docs not coincide with the 
celestial equator, and accordingly the sun has an apparent annual 
motion in Declination (q. v.) as well as in right ascension. (See 
Ascension, Right.) On the 2 ist of June and the a ist of Decern- 
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ber, or thereabouts, the sun reaches its greatest distances N. and 
S. of the equator, being then at its summer and winter solstices 
respectively. The obliquity or angle of inclination of the E. to the 
equator is continually changing, being affected by the positions 
of the other planets, and by the earth’s own Nutation (q, v.); 
but the difference between its extreme variations can never ex¬ 
ceed 2* 42'. Its mean value is 23“ 27' I9"'93. The nodes, or 
tite points at which tile 1C. intersects the equator, are called the 
equinoxes, the venial equinox occurring about the 21st of March, 
ami the autumnal about the 22d of September. They are sub¬ 
ject to a slow but continuous westward motion, each having an 
angular annual motion of 51"'!, and therefore taking 25,362 
yeais to make one complete levolutiou. This continuous vaiia- 
tion is known as the precession of the equinoxes, (bee Altinus, 
I’RECESStoN.) The E. is divided into twelve equal portions, 
each containing 30°, and receiving its name oriirhuilly (rom the 
constellation wliich occupied the same space in the heavens. In 
conscc|Uence of precession, however, the tiffns, as they are called 
(sec Zodiac), no longer coiiiLidc with the constellation of the 
same name 


it produced immediate vision of beauty or moral perfection ; to 
philosophers, by the gradual process of dialectics, it revealed the 
ideas of unity and proportion. Music, dialectics, and love or 
prayer, are its three sources. This faciitiy, called by ^I’rocliis 
‘ illumination,' dealt with such subjects as the Alexandrian 
unity; the three hypostases of absolute unity, the ffixt intelli¬ 
gence, and univeisal soul ; aixl the doctrine of Emanation (q. v.). 
E. may in the same sense be applied to the vision of such mys¬ 
tics a.s UehmcTi, Taulcr, &c. More generally, E. iS applied to a 
mental state, in which an emotion seems to absoib tlie whole 
mental force, and leave none for will or intellect. E. is also a 
medical term for the mot bid state in winch consciousness of 
exleinal objects and also voliinlaiy motion are-suspended, the 
mind being fixed in abstract contemplation, .and the muscles 
generally rigid, or only partly relaxed. It is tWi,tmguished from 
catalepsy and trance by the piesence of intelligence. The 

|ne<li.sposlng causes arc all those which lower the neivous system. 
E. may he iiidiiccd by religious excitement or mesmciism. It is 
probably nccompamcd by ccicbral congestion. Slid often passes 
into e]iilepsy and mania. 


i 




Xlc'logue (Gr. flloi;?, ‘a selection’), was at first the name of 
a poem, or series of poems, chosen on account of their beauty 
fioin ail .iiillior’s work ; allerw.iids the term was applied to Vir¬ 
gil’s or pastoi.al poems, .and hence has become synony¬ 

mous with n pa.storal idyll, bee P.ssI'oral I'of.TRY, 

Nicole Polytochnique', In 17941110 N.aiional Convention j 
of J'‘rance, to picpaic young men for the public services, and 
especially foi engineering, civil anil inilitarv, created an eUiica- 
liniial institution, named at (mt I'Aco/edet 7>nvnuxI‘iiblics,\mt 
after September I, 1795, the li. T. Founded on the plan of 
Mongc, the school was reorganised in 1816, and its constitution 
has been subsequently modified. It supplies cadets for the ailil- 
Itry service ol the army and the fleet, for military and naval 
eiigiiieci iiig, for the corps of engineers of ioads,l>i idges, mines, &c. 
It is under the contiol of the Minister of War, and is subject to 
military discipliuc. The govciuing staff is niilltaiy, but the 
tc.tcliiiig staff m.iy either be militaiy men or civilians. Admis¬ 
sion is by cuiiipctitivc examination, and the competitor must he 
a Ficnchman or naturalised, a bachelor of science, and between 
sixteen and twenty years of age, except in the case of officcis 
alieaily solving under llie French Hag, who are adiiiisribic to the 
age of twenty-live years. The outfit required costs fiom 500 to 
6cxJ fiancs, and boaid costs 1000 fiancs per annum, but assist¬ 
ance is given to poor sludeius under certain conditions. The 
comse extends to two years, in each ol which special subjects 
rcqiiiic to be mastered. Tlieie is an examination at the close 
of the fiist, and the gieat examination at the end of the second 
year. The measure of success at the latter regulates the posi¬ 
tion to which cadets may at once attain. 

!E!con.'oixiy, a Socialist commuiiilv on the right bank of the 
Ohio, in Pennsylvania, 17 miles N.W. of Pittsbuig, formed by 
Germans in 1825. It has 3500 acres of land, .and carries on 
manufactures of .,ilk, cotton, and wool. Po]!. (1870) lOoo. 

Economy, Political. See Political Econo-my. 

l&COutes' (Fr. 'listening places,’from kouter, ‘to listen’), 
galleries made beneath or before a glacis to shelter troops plated 
there to disturb the miners of the besiegeis. 

^Oraseur <Fr. Ar-ujer, ‘to crush’), an instrument invented 
by M. Chassaignac, of I’aris, for removing diseased p.arls from 
the living body by a rapid process of stiangulation. Ihe L. 
consists of a loop of fine steel chain, wire, or other material, 
which, having been passed over the tumour or thiough the tissues 
to be removed, is gradually tightened by a mechanism in the 
stem, to which it is attached, until the tumour is completely 
sepaiated. By this means the operation is completed with little 

or no hsmorrhage, and in many casts parts can be operated upon 
more convenienuy than by the scalpel, such ns in vaginal tumours, 
cancroid ulceration of the tongue, and the like. 

Eo'at&ay (Gr. ekstasis, ‘a change of anything from ite ordi¬ 
nary place ') is the term apfdictl by Plotinus and the other Alex- 
anctrian philasophcrs to that faculty by which they fancied they 
obtained a knowledge of God and the world of universal idea.s not 
liable to the imperfections of knowledge obtaincil through organic 
cotulilions, and manipulated by a finite mind. In some cases, 


Ec'tasia (from the Gr. ckteino. ‘ I stretch out ’), a term used to 
indicate aiicurlsmal distension of the walls of the puimoiiary 
aiteiy or capillaries, as seen in the air-cells. , 

Ecthy'ma (Gr. ekthiima, ‘ a pustule’) is an acute inflamnia- 
lioii of the skin, cliar.irlerised by an criiplion of large round 
pustules, upon a hard iiifl.imcd base. The pustules arc discrete 
and si'.itlcrcd, with dark-coloured cnisls, which on separation 
olicn leave a brown slain or a superficial ulcer, followed by 
a cic.alrix. The ciuption seldom oicuis on Ihe face or scalp, 
.and is most frequent during spring and summer in young 
adults, yf. has three varieties— E. infantile, which 

appears in ill-fed and delicate childien or In those debili¬ 
tated fiom previous disease j iiindnni, in old persons w'hose 
consuliition has been injiiied by excesses; and K. cachtiticnm 
in (tersons of unsound and cachectic constitutions of all ages. 
The pustules lesemble those lollowiiig the irritation piodiiced 
by tailarised antimony. Treatment—gentle laxative and altera¬ 
tive medicine, wilh diluents and ab.sleinious regimen, and for 
local application solution of superacetale of lead. In the chronic 
form, tonics and alteiativcs, as nilro murialic acid with gentian. 

Ec'toderm (Gr. ektos, ‘ without,’ and tioma, ‘ the skin ’), the 
name applied to the outer of the two layers into .which the 
tissues of Ccelenteiate animals are divided. The E. coriespond-i 
roughly wilh the outer ‘ skin’of highci* animals. In sponges 
and higher fonns, the name ‘ E. ’ is also given to the external 
layer ol the tissues, and is used in contrast to the tndodetm or 
inner layer. 

Ectozo'a (Gr. ektos, ‘ wUliout,’ and eoos, ‘ living ’), a name- 
used only in a general sense in zoology for such jiara-iies as lice, 
licks, and many lower criislacca, wliich live upon the skin or 
external surfaces of othei animals. 

Ectro'pium, or eversion of the eyelids, is caused by swelling 
and piotrusion of the coiijuiicliva, and also by morbiJ conlrgc- 
tions and adhesions, or pattial or total destruction, ofthe skin 
of the eyelids. E. may be cured by a simple pl.-.slic operation. 

Ectrot'io {from Gr. ektroma, ‘ abortion ’), a term used to in¬ 
dicate modes of treatment which aim at preventing the develop¬ 
ment of disease, as cauterisation to destroy the pustules of small¬ 
pox or limit the spread of erysipelas. 

Ecuador' (the .Spanish form of ‘ equator ’), a republic of S. 
America, so called from lying on both sides of the equator; 
bounded N. by the United States of Colombia, E. by Brasil, 
S. by Peru, and W. by the i’acific. Its area is estimated at 
218,984 sq. miles, and its pop. at 1,300,000, of whom 200,000 
ai e liiiliaiis. 'I'he Guayaquil is tlie only consider.able stream in the 
VV. ; the Japuin, Napo, and Putumayo, affluents of the Amazon, 
drain the E, The country is traversed l>y a double range of the 
Ande.s, w-hith encloses plateaus of from 8000 to nearly 10,000 feet 
above the sea. The highest summits are Chimborazo, 21,424 
fei-t; Cayambe, I9.S3S : Antisana, 19,137; and Cotopaxi, a 
volcanic cone 18,875. Ibe climate varies much—from the tro¬ 
pical heat of the low tracts to tlie perpetual spring of the valleys 
and the cold of the region of perpetual snow. The capital 
is Quito (q. v.), and the cnief port G^yaquil. 'Pbe chief exports 
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»re cocoa, caotitchouc, and Peruvian bark ; the chief imports are 
cotton and woollen goods, wines, groceries, flour, and hardware. 
In 1873 value of the former was ;^405,ooo, and of the latter 

199,200. The largest trade is carried on with Great Britain. 
In 1873 the revenue amounted to ;^730,io2, and the expenditure 
to;^787,ii2. The constitution, dating from 3tst March 1843, 
vests tlie executive in a President, elected for four years, and 
the legislative power in a congress of two houses. E. rebelled 
I against Spain in 1820, joined Colombia in 1822, and became an 
independent republic in 1831. Since 1863 there has been 
almost incessant civil war. See Villavicencio’s Geogralia tie 
la Rtf'nblica del E. (New York, 1858), and Wagner’s Reisen in 
E. XU Zritschri/t ptr allgemeine Erdknnde,vo^. xvi. (Berlin, 180.1.). 

Scumon'ical [lit. ‘of the whole world,’ Or. oikoumtnikos, 
from pikoumenelf.e., ge), ‘the inhabited (world)’, general, uni¬ 
versal], a term applied to ecclesi.istical councils when of the 
whole Church, to distinguish them from provincial or diocesan 
synods. '' 

Bc'zema (Gr. ‘ anything thrown out by heat ’), is one of tiie 
most common of skin-diseases. It is non-contagious, and is cha¬ 
racterised by an eruption of numerous minute vesicles, frequently 
confluent, extending over a surface of inegular form, and usually 
of considerable exient. In the fully-developed di.se.rse the skin 
is often red, smooth, and shining, the tissues being loaded with 
infiltrations. The varieties of E. are classified according to the 
nature of the eruption and the paits of the body affected, tho 
more impoitant being— E, vtsuuloxum; E. puxtiilosum, or 
impetigo; E. papntosnm, prurigo, or hchen ; E. rirnasum; E. 
(hronicum, or psoriesis. E. may occur symptomatically, as a 
consequence of some constiiutional disturbance, or as an effect 
of local irritation of the skin. Sec E., by Dr T. M'Calt Ander¬ 
son (l.otid. 1874). 

H'dam {‘the dam or dyke on the Ey’), a town in N. Holland, 
on the Ey, 12 miles N.N.E. of Amsterd.am. It h.as a small har¬ 
bour, manufactures of rope, salt, and leather, some shipbuilding, 
and trade in cheese and wood. Pop. (1870) 5185. 

Sdd'a (Old Norse, ‘ granrhnother the name of two collec¬ 
tions of Nor.se poems aiul legends. 1. The Roetie or Elder E., 
containing the Volmpti, a lay on the origin and destruction of 
the world, and poems on the exploits of gods and heroes, which 
partly reappear in the Gcman Ahbelungenlml (q. v.). 'J'liis E. 
was collected by bxmuncl Sigfusson, an Icelandic piiest (born 
about 1050, died 1133). Portions of it were translated into Ger¬ 
man by the brothers Grimm, and .a complete translation was 
executed by Simrock (3d ed. 1S64). 2. The Rraxt or younger E., a 
synopsis of Scandinavian mythology, ascribed to Snoni Sturleson 
(born in Iceland 1178, died 1241), who probably wrote the 
Prologue and Epilogue, the other parts. The Deluding of Gylfi, 
and Conversations of Bragi, lieing derived from the klder Ji. 
'I'he Elder E, was published at Copenhagen, 1828; later edi¬ 
tions arc those of Munch (1847), ®tid Mobius (l86o). The Prose 
A. was published by Resenius (1665). and liy Kask (.Stockholm, 
18(8). The latest edition is that of .Sweitibjorn Egilsson (1848- 
49). The Elder E. was discovered in 1643 by the Icelandic 
bishop Bryiijolf; the Younger E. in 1623 by Arngriin Johnson. 
See Mallet’s Notthern Antiquities, Thorpe’s E. of Samund 
(Lond. 1866), and Magnusson and Morris’s translation of songs 
from the Elder E. (Lond. 1870). 

Udd'oes. See Cocco. 

Edd'ystone Lighthotue, stands on a very d.tngerous 
reef, submerged at high water, about fourteen miles from Ply¬ 
mouth. The character of this reef, and its proximity to an im¬ 
portant port, caused meitsurcs to be taken very early for the 
protection of shipping. In 1696 a gentleman named Winstanley 
obtained authority to erect a lighthouse there, and in 1700 his 
building, a wooden one, was brushed. It was destroyed during 
a terrible stonn in 1703, the workmen, lighthouse-keepers, and 
Winstanle} him.self all being drowned. Six years later another 
wooden lighthouse was built on the same site by a Mr Rudyerd, 
and this remained until 1755, when it was burnt down. Smeaton 
(q. V.), the celebrated engineer, was then called in, and to him we 
owe the present graceful column which has defied storm and wind 
for more than a century. The work began on the 2d April 1757, 
and w.is finished on the 4th. August 1759. The sloping top of the 
rock, which is uncovered a/low water, was cut into steps to form 
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a foundation; from these for 35 feet upwards the tower consists 
of solid masonry (excepting a passage way and small central 
staircase)—blocks of Portland stone (oolite) and granite dove¬ 
tailed together and set in cement, and further secured with 
marble joggles. Above this the building contains four rooms, 
one over the other, the whole being suimounted by a gallery 
and the lamern. The tower itsell is 68 feet high, us diaineier 
at the lowest complete course 26 feet, at the top, 15 feet. In 
Smeatou’s lime the only light exliibited came from a frame sup- 
poriiiig twenty-four candles. The fixed light now used can be 
seen at a distance of about 13 miles. A contract for rebuilding 
the lighihouse in three years was concluded in August 1878. 

E'delinck, Gerard, a Flemish engraver, born at Antwerp 
in 1649, went to Tali', in 1666, wlicic he became professor at the 
Gobelins, and died 2d April J707. He engraved many of ^ 
Bum’s pictures, and some of Raphael’s and Leonardo da Vinci’s. 
His style was clear, hiilliant, and accurate, and his works rank 
among the foremost of ibcr kind. 

lE'den (Hcb. ‘ delight ’ or ‘ loveliness'), according to the Book 
of Genesi.s, was the site of a garden in wliicli the first man and 
woman were placed by their M.\ker. The only guide we have 
to the loc.alily indicated i.s that the garden was watered by a 
river winch was ‘ parted into four heads’—Pison, Gikhon, Hid¬ 
dekel, and Phratb. Hiddekel and Phialh are easily identified as 
the Tigris (Dan. x. 4) and Euphrates ; but the conjectures offeied 
in the attempt to identify the other two have been almost innu¬ 
merable. The problem is to find a locality on the Euphrates and 
Ttgrtx, with two other rivers that would correspond to the Pison 
and Giklion, and with the adjunct at tlic same lime of regions 
answering to Khavdah and (uisli, which were ‘compassed’ by 
these rivers respectively. (t) A number of eminent siholars 
(Calvin, Bocliart, Iluet, &c.) have fixed the locality of E. in 
the lower part of Babylonia, making the Pison and Gikhon the 
two channels by which the united stieam of the Euphrates and 
Tigns enters the Peisian Gulf. (2) Others (Reland, Calniet, 
Roseeniiil’er, &c.) luave found it at the souice of these two 
riveis, making the ‘river’ from which the four streams diveiged 
to be a ‘ well-watered region ;’ the Pison and Giklion being tv/o 
small stream.- (Araxes, Phasis, &c.) using, like the two large 
ones, in the mountains of Aiiiieuia. (3) One of the oldest and 
most widely-’.-ceived theories, and one which has been supported 
by eminent scholars 1 model., times (Berllieau, Ew.ald, Kalisch, 
&c.), is that by the Pison was meant the Ganges (others, llie In¬ 
dus), and by the Gikhon, the Nile. 

The subject has now entered on a new phase owing to the 
recent discovery, in the terra-cotta library of Assur-bani-pal at 
Nineveh, of copies of Babylonian legends regarding the creation 
and piimitive history of mankind. From these Assyrian inscrip¬ 
tions, then, the following details may be gathered. The name 
of Babylonia under the Cassile dynasty was Gan-Duni, which 
probalily gave rise to the Hebrew Gan-Eden (Garden of E.). 
Gikhon IS, letter for letter, thestimeasGukhBn.de, the Akkadian 
name (Akkad, with a capital of the same n.ame, was Upper Baby¬ 
lonia, the original slate) of the Arakhtu or Araxes, ' the river of 
B.abylonia,’ which joined the Euphrates at Babylon, after flowing 
through a deep valley which runs into the heart of Northern 
Aratna; so that it would literally ‘compass the whole land of ' 
Cush,’ i.e., S. Arabia. Hiddekel was the Akkadian name of 
the Tigris, and Pison the Pasi-Tigris ; Khavilah being probably 
Khuliya, which was situated on the last-named stream. 

On the other hand, the mountainous region of Armenia is some¬ 
times called .in the inscriptions ‘the land of the four rivers,’ 
because in it four streams take their rise, of which jhree are the 
Araxes, Euphrates, and Tigris. It was from this region (the 
cradle of tfie Turanian race), moreover, that the Adekadians 
(Highlanders) oiiginaily came ; and if the site of £. had been 
transferred from Armenia, in which four rivers took their rise as 
if from one source, to Chaidtea, the four rivers of which run into 
one stream, this combination of two geographies would explain 
the ambiguity in Gen, ii. 10-14, in which the four are described 
as branclimg off from a single parent stream, and at the some 
time as flowing from four distinct ‘ heads,' which commentators 
have laboured to show do not mean sources, but streams. See 
Smith’s Chaldaan Account of Genesis (1876). 

Xiden (perhaps from the root dan or Jon, ‘ water ’ ?), a river 
rising in the Pennine chain in Westmoreland, near the N.W. 
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boundary of Yorksbire. It traverses Westmoreland and Cum¬ 
berland m a N.N.W. direction, and falls into the Solway Firth 
after a course of 65 miles.—E., a river in Scotland, rises in the 
east of Kinross-shire, traverses Fifeshire, and falls into St Andrews 
Bay, after a course of 20 miles. There are .also lesser streams of 
the same name in Kent and Roxburgh. 

Sdenta'ta (Lat. e, ‘without,’ and den.<, ‘a toolh'), an 
order of Placental or higher mammalia represented by the 
ante.iters, sloths, armadillos, pangolins, and by the aard-vaik or 
Elarth-Wolf (q. v.) of S. Africa, They are so named from the 
rudimentary structure of their teeth, only one set of which is 
developed. They are theiefore Monophyodont m.ammalia. More¬ 
over, the teeth have no enamel covering or true roots. In¬ 
cisors are wanting, save in one of the armadillos, and canines 
are generally absent. Clavicles aie nsnally developed. The 
skin may develop bony plates (arm.-idillos) or horny scales (pan¬ 
golins). The testes are abdominal, and the inammaiy gland.s 
pectoral or abdominal. The toes have powerful nails. 'I'he E. 
chiefly occur in .S. America, where remains of exiinct E., often 
of large sire {Glyptadon, Megatherium, &c.), ate also found. 

Edese'a (<lr. Callirhoe ; mod. Urfah or Orfa), an ancient 
town in the N. of Mesopotamia, about 70 miles W.S.W. of 
Diarbckr. Il is still a place of iniporiance fiom its situation on 
the commeicial highway between Aleppo anil Kurdi.slan, and 
tallies on morocco-lcalhcr manufacliitcs. Pop. 30,000, of whom 
2000 ate Armciii.iti Cdiristians. Its origin ts unknown, ll was 
cnlaiged by Seleucua, and in his time was named Is. fiom a 
Maceilonian town of the same name. After the spread of 
r.hiistianity K. was celehiated for its schools of theology, the 
chief of which, the Sehola Pernea, vigoiously cng.sgcd in tlie 
.bfedoii.in controversy again.st St (Jyiil in the 5th c. IC. was 
taken by Baldwin in the first crusade (1097), and made the 
capital of a county of llie same name, which was the bulwaik 
ol the kingdom of Jertisalcm for fifty years. 

Xid'fou (Coptic Atlv, aiic. Apollinripohs Hraptd), a tow’i of 
ffltpcr Egypt, on the left b.rnk of the Nile, about I3 mil'-, below 
llie I,esser Cataract. '1 he Viims <,f it. two tcniplcs . among 
the most interesting in Egypt. The scidpiiircs of the duel 
temple reiircsent the progiess'd ihc Sun through the circle of the 
(lours. The entrance is a gateway co feet high, Hanked hy two 
pyramids 114 feet high. The teiiiple, founded by Ptolemy 
riiilomcter, 181 n.C., is 145 feet wide and 424 feet long, was 
girt by a wall 20 feet high, .iinl could seive as a foi tress. 
VVitbin the square is a coveied colonnade, faced by a portico 53 
feet high, with a triple row of pillars having richly-foliated capi¬ 
tals. The modern E. is a poor village, with manufactures of 
cottons and pottery. Pop. 2000. See Wilkinson’s Modern 
Egypt, Rubseger’s Reise in AEgypten, and Brugseh’s Reisebcrichte. 

Ed'gar. See Eadgar. 

Edge'oumbe Bay, or Port Denison, is siiuatctl on the 
coast of Queensland, its entrance being m 20' S. lat., 148“ 10' E. 
long. The town of Bowen is built on its western shoie, about 
half way from the entrance. 

Edgecumbe, EEount, a conical mountain at the mouth of 
Norfolk Sound, on the island of .Sitka, on which the Rus¬ 
sians established the colony of New Archangel, now belong¬ 
ing to the United States, ft has quite recently been an active 
volcano, and traces of its action arc manifest. 

Edgebill', Battle of, w.is fought at Edgebill in Warwick¬ 
shire, on Sunday, 23d October 1642, between the Royalists, led 
liy Charles I. in person, and the Roundheads under Robert Earl 
of Essex, son of Elizabeth's favourite. It was the first important 
action of the civil war. Prince Rupert, who commanded the 
royal cavalry, broke the left wHng of the Parliamentarians, and 
pursued it to Keinton, where his trooMrs took to plunder, while 
Essex with his right wing compelled the Royalists to retreat. 
Of 4000 that fell in the battle, the larger proportion belonged to 
the army of Charles. 

Edge'worth, Blohard Lovell, an PInglish mechanician, 
was born at Bath in 1744, educated at Oxford, and settled in 
Ireland in 1782. He was returned to the Irish Parliament, in 
which he spoke against the Union. E. made experiments re¬ 
lating to carriage^ railways, &c., and in 1804 was employed ! 


by the British Government to establish telegraphic communication 
between Dublin and Galway. He died June 13, 1817. Among 
his works are PractiealF.dneation{\^^'), written in concert with 
his daughter Maria; Proftsaoual Edueation (1808); Essay, on tht 
Construction of Roads arui Carriages (1813); and various treatises 
on snhjccts connected witli mechanics. See Memoirs 0/R. L. 
E., hegun hy Ilinnelf and coudnded by his Daughter (Lond. 
1820).--Iffaria E., daughter of the preceding, was bom at 
Hare Hatch. Berkshiie, January i, 1767. In 1782 she accom* 
jianted her father, Richard Lovell E., to Irelantl, and remained 
with him until his death in 1817. He was a part author of her 
first work, Assayt on Practical Eduiation (1798), and of her 
AAsay on Irish Eu/ls (iSoi). Her knowledge of the habits and 
qn.slilies of the Iiish pcasantiy was embodied in^iimcrous enter¬ 
taining fictions. She was the friend of Scott, OToorc, Hcrschel, 
&c. She tlied at Edgewoithstown, Longford, Ireland, May 21, 
1849. Her writings comprise (iSoi); Belinda 

(l8oj); Lessons for literary Ladies, Early lessons, Po/mlar 
Tides (1804); Leonora (iSctfi); Memoirs of R, A E., Tales of 
Eashiouable f,ife (1809). A collection of Ihe.se appeared in 
London in 1825, in 14 vols. (new cd. 10 vois. 1857). 

Edfv'ing' Iron an implement of crescent form, with a spade 
h.'tndle, used fur cutting the sides of drains. » 

Edging'S, in horiicultnre, rows of low-growing plants to 
mark oH a flower-bed fiom gravel walks or fiom a lawn. Stone, 
wood, wicker or wire work, or turf are sometimes used for E., 
but the dwatf-box is most commonly employed. See Horti¬ 
culture. 

Ed ible Fungi. .See Funoi. 

Edible Birds-Nestn. See Nests, Edible. 

E’dict, All the higher magistiates of Rome issued edicts. 
The consnls convoked the cotnilia, army, and senate V)y E. ; the 
censors proclaimed the census by E.; the acdiles publisited maiket 
(tiles by E. ; the magistrates with jiiii'-.litlion laid down every 
jear their rules of justice by E.—the Piietor Urbanus, the Pr.u- 
tor Percgitmts, and the ditlilis Curtilis in the edicta urbana ; the 
provincial governors in the edirta prirvineiatia. The E. svas 
orally pioclaimcd, and also wiitlen on a white tablet suspended 
in the forum, so that peisons standing on the ground might read 
it. 'rite general E. put out by the magistrate on entering office 
was called petpeluunt, as lasting through his terra of office; an 
occasion.al E. w .ts called repeuttnum ; a rart taken from the E. 
of a predecessor in office was called IriuaMium. One E. did 
not differ much from another, and after the consotidatjon of 
praetorian law {jus honorarium) by the lawyer Julian in the reign 
of Hadrian, this part was sterc.otyped. E. was also applied to 
the legislative otdinanccs of the emperor, as supreme magistrate; 
thc.5e were distinguished from dccreta, or judicial decisions on 
npjtcal or in certain classes of actions involving a delicate dis- 
cielion, and epistola; or reicripta, which was an interpretation of 
the law by the emperor in answer to a query. All these im¬ 
perial constitutions had under the Lex Regia the force of laws. 

E. in Scotland meant merely a formal public notice, al^ church 
door or market-cross, that patties might come into a suit. 

In E'tancc the orclinanccs of the Merwing kings, chiefly to 
notify prohibitions or to organise some new state department, 
were called edicts. The name was rcidaced by capitularia under 
Karl the Great, but was levived by the Capctiaii kings. They 
were signed by the king, visled by the chancellor, and sealed 
with green wax to show tlieirpormanent character. Some edicts i 
were named after the place of execution— E. de Crfmieu, ifAm- 
boise, &C. ; others from their subject-matter— R. des duets, des 
seeondes nSees, drc. 'llie word has now been superseded by 
loi. 

Edict of Hantea, granted 30th April 159S by Henri IV. 
of France, was for long the only charter of Protestant liberties in 
that country. The Ilugiienots were declared elidble to all 
public posts. In certain districts, and in the bouses m noblemen 
with full right, of jurisdiction, the exercise of tlje religion 'was 
declared free. Elsewhere, only thirty persons might be assembled 
at a nobleman’s house for worship. Their petitions and suits 
were judged of by a specially constituted ‘Chambre de i’^dit 
and in seveial of the municipal constitutions and local parliaments 
of the S., provision was made foa chambers half Catholic, 
half Huguenot. The speech of limui in the ‘Parlement* b 
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Btven by Voltaire (vol. xxa. p. 233). * II fatit que tons soient bons 
Franfais,’ he says. The Edict was carried against vehement op|x>- 
sition by a speech of De Thou, in which he spoke of Pope John 
going to Constantinople to prevent Justin persecuting the Arians. 
Like the previous Edicts of Pacification of Chancellor LTIopiial, 


Like the previous Edicts of Pacification of Chancellor LTIopiial, 
and tlie subsequent Edict of Grace (Ntincs, 1629), the E. of N. 
was a meie compromise. It was systematically evaded, and 
linally revoked by I,ouis XTV., guided iiy Louvois and Le Tellicr, 
In 1685, when the persecutions of Ijingucdoc began. Complete 
toleration was not established till 1787. 

ISdict'al Cita'tion, in Scotch legal procedure, is the form by 
which a party out of .Scotland, but under the jurisdiction of a 
Scotch court, is cited to appear before it. In former times tliis 
was done by proclamation at the market-cross of ICdmbiirgh 
and at the pier and .shore of Leith ; it is now done by delivery of 
copies of the citation at the record office of tlie keeper of tlie 
records of the Court of Session. 'I'hcsc records arc ojien to 
public inspeclidn. In criminal prosecutions, if the accused 
cannot be found, he must be edielally cited at the market-cross 
of the county town of the county in whicli he lives, and a copy 
of tile citation must be left there, and at his dwelling-house. 

^ Ed'inbiirg'h, the c.ipilal of .Scotland, and county town of 

'Midlothian, is situated on the S. shoie of the I'iith of Forth, 
and about i J miles from it. The city, wliich covers an area of 
over 2 sq. miles, is built on ridges of v.arying height, and is 
enviioued by hills, (in the S E. uses Anhui’s Seat (820 feel) ; 
to the S. W. lie the I’raid llill.s and the I’enllnnds ; and to the 
N.W., Corsloiphine Hill. Pop. (1871) 196,979; (1876)215,146. 
E. is famous foi the beauty o' its situation, the picturesque time¬ 
worn apiiearancc of its old streets, and the grate and stateliness 
of its modern buildings. The oldest pait of the city, rugged and 
somlire, with Gothic spires and pinnacles crowning the long slope 
from the Castle Rock to Ilolyiood, contrasts strangely with the 
clia.ste Gicek slntciures and the bright elegant aspect of the New 
Town. One of the most deliglitful features of E. is the exquisite 
glimpses of the sen, of hilly and sylvan scenery unexpectedly 
disclosed in the heart of its busiest thoroughfares. 

The city receives its name E. (Eadwincsburb) from the North¬ 
umbrian king Eadwine, wlio built the castle in the 7th c. It 
became a possession of the .Scottish kings in tiie reign of Inclulf 
(945-961), and was then called in Gaelic Oun- 2 idin; but the 
eailier name has prevailed. E. did not become tlie Scottish 
capital till a later date, licing too near the English border ior 
safely ; but about the u.iddle of the isth c. it was recognised as 
the metropolis. David I. made it a burgh in 1128, and it was 
walled ana fortified by James 1 f. 

'i’he fact tliat E, was originally a walled city gives to what is 
called tlie 0 !d Tnon its peculiar characteristics of lofty houses, 
n.irrow stieets, and wynds or flosts. The city was oiigiiially 
limited to the ridge nliich extends from llie Castle to Ilolyrood 
House. In 1769 the North Bridge (renovated and widened in 
187s) was elected, spanning the valley which contained the 
North Loch. The constiuclioii of the A’tw Toivn, beginning 
with St Andrew Square, quickly followed ; .stretching in parallel 
terraces Between the Old Town and tlic Firtli. Other improve¬ 
ments were the opening of the South Bridge in 1788, of Wateiioo 
Place and the Regent’s Bridge in 1819, and of Gcoige IV.’s Bihlgc 
in 1S36. The latest impiovemetil of magnitude is the spaciou.s 
and handsome thorough fare (Chambers Street) connecting 
George IV.’s Bridge and South Bridge. The city is at present 
extending rapidly westwaid, and its suburbs also are incre.'ising 
to the S. The buildings 'n the New Town are constructed almost 
entirely of a fine sandstone brought from the neigliboiiiing 
quarries of Craigleiih. Among the finest streets are George 
Street, the centre of the New Town, and Princes Street, which 
runs parallel to it on tlic S. From the latter, whicli is t)ie chief 
thorouglifare, is obtained a view unsui passed in any Euiopean 
capital, of the Castle Rock, a steep mass of gloomy basalt, 
sprinkled v'dlb verdure, cre-ted with old grey battlements, and 
towering above the green shaded slopes of the gardens (hat 
occupy the foimer bed of the Nor’ Loch. In the W. are many 


occupy the foimer bed of the Nor Loch. In the W. are many 
hantfsome streets and squares, one of which, Moray Place, is 
a magnificent specimen of the Doric style applied to domestic 
aichiteclure. 

Tile Castle, crowming the Castle Rock (380 feet in height), is 
tlie most prominent olijecf, of the Old 'lown. The Scottish 
regalia, consisting of crowi, sceptre, sword of slate, and silver 
sftft t I 


rod, have been shown there since 1818. Queen Mary’s Room 
and Queen Margaret's Chapel are also objects of interest. 
Midway between tlie Castle and Holyrood stands St Giles' 
Cathedral, a cruciform structure, with an ancient coronal spire. 
Beside St Giles’ are situated the law-courts and the old hall of the 
Scottish Parliament, 122 feet long, with a magnificent oak ceiling, 
painted window, and numerous portraits and statue':. Holyrood 
Palace occupies the site of nti ancient abbey, founded by D.^vid 
1. in 1128, and contains a picture gallery and the apartments 
of Mary Queen of Scots, Among other fine buildings are the 
University, the Industrial Museum, Surgeons’ Hall, Heriot’s 
Hospital, the new Infirmary, the Royal Institution, National 
Galleiy, High Scliool, General Post-Office, Register House, 
St George’s Church, the Scotch Episcopalian Catliedral lun- 
finisiied 1878), Bank of Scotland, the Irvingite Church (1876), &C, 

E. possesses numerous monuments, the must atiiaclive of winch 
is tlie Scott Monument in Princes Street, a .spleiulid but t-ome- 
wliat showy Gotliic spire, erected 1840-45. In the same street aic 
stittiics of John Wil-son, Allan Rams.ay, D.avid Livingstone, tlie 
Duke of Wellington ; in George Street, of George IV. and Wil¬ 
liam Pitt; in St Andrew Square, a column in memory of Lord 
MclviHc; and in (Charlotte .Siiuarc, the Prince Consort Memorial 
(August 1876). Opposite the High Scliool is the nioniimcnt of 
Ihims. On tile Caiton Hill (345 feci in height) are the columns 
of the unfinished National ftfonument, the Nelson Monument, 
and those of Piofessors Playfair and Diigald .Stewart. In the 
graveyards of E. are tlie tombs of many distingiiislied men. I1I 
Gieyfiiars rest Gcoige Buchanan, Robertson, Blair, Henry Mac- 
kenrie, Allan Ramsay ; in the (Gallon, David Hume ; in the 
Canongate, Adam Sinitli, Diigald .Siewort, Adam Pcigusoii ; in 
the Dean (Jemetery, Loid jeflrey, Loni Cockburn, and Pmfessoi 
Wilson; in tlie Giange Cemetery, Hugh Miller and Dr Clialnieis. 

E. contains numerous charitable institutions, as lleriot’s 
Hospital, Donaldson’s Hospital, Cbaliners’ Ifospital, Fettes 
t'ollege, &c. 'J'he funds of George Watson’s Hospital, Daniel 
Stcwait’s Hospital, Gillespie’s Hospital, and Meichant Maiden 
Hospital, were diverletl for educational purposes by the Merchant 
Company in 1870, under the Endowed Institutions (Scotland) 
Act. The city is laigely resorted to for the sake of education. 
Besides the University, Higli School, Academy, Fettes College, 
Edinburgh Imstilution, Collegiate Institution, and Merchant Com- 
paiiv’s Srliools, there arc m.any lesser schools of a superior kind, 

E. has no manufacturu.s of importance. 'I’he piiiiling, pub¬ 
lishing, and book trade may be called its staple indiisirv ; hut 
brewing, iron-founding, and coach-liuilding are largely carried on. 
There are also large india-rubber and vulcanite works, a number 
of tanneries, and an increasing trade in jewellery. The city is 
the centre of tlie railway and banking systems of Scotland, and 
its beauties and associations attract a constant stream of visitors. 
It returns two meinlicrs to Parliament. 

The society of E. is composed more largely of the learned 
professions than that of almost any other city. The clergy, 
lawyers, physicians, teachers, artists, and authors form a vciy 
consideralile section of its population ; and thougli not the com¬ 
mercial, it is undoubtedly tlie ecclesiastical, legal, and literary 
centre of Scotland, See Arnoi’s History of H. (I vol. 
Chambcis’ Traditions of E, (1824); and Wilson’s Mtntorials of 
E. in the Oititn Time (Edinb. Thos, C. Jack, 1S74). 


Thos, C. Jack, 1S74). 


Edinburgh, University of, was founded by rojtaV charter 
of James VI. in 1582, and obtained the rights and privileges of 
tlie other universities in the kingdom by an Act of the Scottish 
Parliament passed in 1620. At first there was only one teacher, 
named a regent, who instructed the students in Greek, logic, 
metaphysics, moral philosophy, and natural philosophy; but the 
number of chairs gradually increased, a Professor of Divinity 
being appointed in 1620, and a Professor of Medicine in 1685, 
until now there are above thirty different Professors. By the 
Universities Act of 1858, the privileges of the University were in¬ 
creased, its government was transferred from the Town Council 
to tlie Senates Academicus, and arrangements were mode for an 
improved course of study. “Ibe University is a corporation, in¬ 
cluding a Chancellor, elected for life by the General Council, 
who is head of the University; a Rector, elected for three year* 
by the votes of the students; the Principal, appointed for life by 
the curators; the Professors, registered graduates, alumni, and 
matriculated students. Gladstone, Carlyle, Lord Moncrieff, Sir 
William Stirling-Maxwell, have, in succession, held the rector- 
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ship, to which Lord Derby was appointed in 1874. The super¬ 
intendence and control of the teaching and discipline, the reve¬ 
nues and property of the Univei-sity, arc intrusted to the Senatus 
Academicus, formed by the Principal, who is President, and all 
the Professors. The University consists of four l<'aculties :—(i) 
'fhe Faculty of Arts, the earliest founded, in 1582, embracing the 
chairs of humanity, Greek, inathematic'i, logic and inetay>hysic8, 
moral philosophy, natural philosophy, rhetoric and Knglish lite¬ 
rature—attendance oil wliich is indispensable for the degree of 
M.A., and the chairs of history, oslrononiy, agriculture, music, 
Sanskrit, civil engineering, geology, and political economy. (2) 
The Faculty of Medicine, founded in the eaily part of the 18th c., 
although several medical chairs were in.stitutcd in (he lylh c., 
comprising the chairs of botany, institutes of medicine, pi.actiee 
of phy.sic, .anatoiiiy, chcmisti-y, midwifery, natural liisloiy, in.ale- 
ria medica, clinical surgery, medical juri.spnideiice, .surgeiy, and 
general pathology. (3) 'I'he Faculty of Latw, founded in 1707, 
compiehcnding lliechaiisof public law, civil law, constitutional 
law and history, law of .Scotland, medical juiisprudcnce, and,coii- 
veyancing, attendance on which is leipiirecl for the degtee of I.L.IJ. 
(4) Tlie Faculty of Theology, founded in 1720, containing the 
chairs of divinity, Ilcbiew, ecclcsiasiiral hisloiy, Iblilical criti¬ 
cism, The F. U. giants the degrees ol Maslei ol Aits—Hachedor 
of Alta being now abolished—Ijaehelor of Medicine, Master in 
Surgeiy, Doctoi of Medicine, It.ichelor of Divinity, Doctor oi 
Divinity, Jlaclielor of Laws, Doctor of Laws, Ti.aclielnr of 
Science, and Doctor of Scitiice. In the session 1875-76 there 
were 765 students 111 the Faculty of Aits, 7O5 in the Faculty of 
Medicine, 328 m the Faculty of Law, and 58 in tlie Faculty ol 
Theology, the total nuiiibei being 2084. During the fifty years 
belore 1826 tlicie weie only 1G8 graduates in Arts ; up to I850 tile 
average number of such giacliiatcs was only ten yearly. Now 
the annual number of graduates has very largely iiicieased, 74 
having passed all the ordinary cxaininalicin.s lor the degree of 
Master of Aits in 1875-76. 'I'he University labrary, which 
originated in a bequest of about 300 volumes by Clement Little, 
an J'klinbtirgh citiren, in 15.S0, now contains about 138,01x3 
printed volumes, and about 700 volumes of MS.S. The museums 
in connection with the University are the 'Natural History 
Museum, fhe Aiialomiral Museum, the Ilotarilcal Museum—at 
the Botanic Gardens, Tnvcrlcith Kow—and the small museums 
attached to severtd of the .scientific classes. 'Flic students’ de¬ 
bating scwietics comprise the Dulcctic, Diagnostic, Scot.s l.aw. 
Philosophical, and I’liiloiiialhic Societies. 'I’licre are above 
100 bursaries and scholaiships, belonging principally to the 
Faculty of Arts, ranging in annual value from/TS to open 

to competition among the students. 'I'o provide for the increase 
of attendance at the Univcisity, steps aie being lakeii to eiect 
near the New Infirmary complete class-rooms, &c., for the use of 
the Medical Faculty, to improve the existing accommodation, 
and to build a University Hall for public ceremonials. Among 
Iho distinguished men who have been Professors in E. U. are 
Dugald Stewart, Adam Ferguson, Thoma.s Brown, Sir 'William 
Hamilton, David Hume, John Erskine, William Cullen, Josciih 
Black, J.amcs Syrac, and William Ayioun. The E. U. lia.s always 
been famous for its medical school, which has for long nltrnclcd 
students from other countries by the fame of its Professors and 
the excellence of its teaching. It is at present imsurpasscd by 
any medical school in Britain or the Continent. 

Edinburgh Review, a celebrated critical and political 
journal, the earliest of the large quaitcrlics, and the first great 
expositor of Whig principles. The opening number was pub¬ 
lished on the loth of October 1802. 'Hie idea of the A’ci'/crt/ 
orij^ated with Sydney Smith ; but Francis (afterwards Lord) 
Jeffrey became editor; and with them wdre associated Horner, 
Brougham, John (afterwards Lord) Murray, and Dr Tltomas 
Brown, Among the names of later contributors are those of 
James Mill, Hallam, Sir William Hamilton, Hazlilt, Macaulay, 
and Carlyle. TTie projectors of the JRevietv found a publisher in 
Constable—‘towhom,’ says Lord Cockbumin his Memorials, 
‘ the literature of Scotland has been more indebted than to any 
other bookseller.’ The largest circulation attained by the H. A’, 
was 13,000 copies in 1813; and Jeffrey, as editor, received at 
.1^0* and afterwards .16*00, for each number. The literary 
criticism of the Review were often prejudiced, but always able. 
Its fame, however, stands highest as a political organ. The 
Whig certainJy owed in great measure its subsequent bril¬ 


liant triumphs to the persistent and consistent help it received 
from the A. See Cockbum's Life of Jeffrey, 

Edinburghshire, or Midlothian, a connty in the E. of 
Scotland, bounded N. by the Firth of Forth, N.E. and E. by 
IJaddiiigtonshire, S. by Peeblcsliire and Lanarkshire, and 'W. 
anil N.W. by I.inlitligowshire. It slietches from E. to W. 36 
miles, and from N. to S. iS miles, and covers an area of 367 sq. 
miles, or 1,254,926 acres, 'llie surface is undulating and hilly, 
the chief ranges being the Moorfoots (liigliest point 2136 feet) 
in the S.E., the Pentl.ands (liighest point 1859 feet) in the centre. 
Tlietc arc also several isolated hills in the W., anti Corstor[>hine 
Hill and Artlnii’s Seal ne-ar Edinburgh. TJicprincipal riveisnie 
the Gala, whiili flows into the 'I'wceil, the N. ami S. Ksk, which 
unite mill enter the Firlli of Forth at Miisselblii%li, the Water of 
I .eilli, which ialls into the sea at Eeith, and the Almond, which 
separale.s E. and Idiilithgowsliirc. 1 '-. consists mostly of co."!]- 
iiieasutes, with tiap in the Pentlands and Lower Silinian in the 
.S.E. A gieat coni-bcil, 15 miles long liy 8 broflil, luns between 
Caiiops and MusselIxirgli. There is much moorland in the 
south, Imt K. is in gener.i,l fertile, well wooded and watered, 
and under peculi.T,! ly .skillul and tarcful cullivatiom 'J’he chief 
iiiaiiulactiiic IS paper; limestone and s.Tiidstoiie are l.argely 
quarried ; coal ami ironstone arc extensively worked, and there* 
arc valuable hen irig-lisherics on the I'irtli of I'oilh. E. is tra¬ 
versed by the North British and Caledonian railway.s, and con¬ 
nected with Gl.isgow by the Union Can.d. The chief towns me 
Edinburgh, the capital ; I.eilli, the only large port in the county; 
Dalkeith, Kosliii, and I’cunyaiik, inlniui ; and Musselburgh, 
Poitobello, Graiiloii, and Nevthaveii on the Firth" of Foith. I’op. 
(1871) 328,379. E. letiirns one member to I’nrliamcnt. E. 
formed pan of the old English kingdom ol Noithumbiia, and of 
the old caildom of Lothian, 

Ecl'monstone, foimerly an island at the mouth of the 
llooghly. Bay of Bengal. Formed by alluvium, it was made a 
niaritic station in 1820, but has since been swept away by the sea. 

Ed'muutou, a village in Middlesex, 74 miles N.N. E._ of 
I.oiidon, with si trade in timber, carried on by means of the liver 
I.ea. E. is the biirial-pl.ace of Charles Lamb, .and the ‘Bell at 
E.’ ncquiteil celebiity fiom its having been ineiitloucd by Cowper 
in Jj/jit (iilfitt. Bop. of paiisli (1S71) 13,860, 

Edmund Ironside. See Eadmund. 

Edmund's, St, Hall, Oxford, nailed after St Edmund, 
Archbishop of Canterbury m the lime of Henry Ilf. In 1557 it 
e-amc into the [lossession of Queen's College, and this society 
ptocured an Act of Congregation vesting in itself the perpetual 
right of nomin.aling the principal, viho aiipoIiiLs to cxiiibitions, 
of winch there aic now ten, of the yearly value of fjp each, re- 
stiicled to students designed for the Cliuich. In 1763, George 
Holme, D.D., some time Fellow of Queen's, bequeathed ftOOO 
to the University in trust, to apply it, witli accumulmcd interest, 
to the purchase of the advowsonof a living, to wliich fhe principal 
of St E.’s H. .should be presented. Theadvowsou of Gatcomlie 
was ptirchased iu 1821, to which the Univcisity first prc*ntcd ftt 
184.;. In 1S75 theie were thirty-three umfcrgiaduates, forty ■ 
members of convocation, and 136 tnciiiber.s on tlie books, 

E'doxn (Heb, ‘red’) wa.s the tcriitory of tlic descendants of 
Esau. Down to the time of the Caiiiivlty, E. is synony¬ 
mous with Mount Seir, i.e., the narrow mouiit.a'mous tract ex¬ 
tending from the Dead Sen to the head of the Gulf of Akaba, 
its capital being Bozrah, and its seaports Elath and Eziongeber. 
David added Mount Seir to the kingdom of Israel but as 
the power of tbe kingdom of Judah declined, tlie Edomites 
extended their power to the N.W., and at last encroaph^ on 
the territory of Judah as far a» Ilcbion ; while their original 
territory was taken po.ssessioii of by the Nabatlitean Arabs. In 
the Inter Jewish and Roman history, F,., now called Idumaea, 
was composed of the southern pait of Judaeit and a pai 4 of Ara¬ 
bia Peirtea extending S.E. from the Mediterranean to the W, 
side of Mount Seir. Roman writers after llic Augustan age use 
‘Idumsea’ and ‘Judasa’ as synonymous, and soon after the 
struction of Jerusalem the name disappears from history, and is 
merged in that of Arabia. 

Edriophtbal'mata (Gr. ‘sessile-eyed’), the name given to a 
group of Crusfaeea (q. v.), in which tiW eyes are not supported 
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on stalks (Podophlhalmata). To the E. belong the three orders 
Lamodipoda (whale-lice), Jsppoda (wood-lice), and Amphipoda 
(sandhoppers). In E. a Carapace (<(. v.) is rarely developed, and 
the head is usually separate and distinct from the body. The 
adult E. possess seven pairs of feet. Another character of E. is 
found in the fact that the mandibles or principal pair of jaws 
often possess palpi, or feelers. The eyes may be either simple 
or compound, and are situated in the sides of the head. 

Edri'si, El, Abu-Abd’aHah-Mohammed, a famous Ara¬ 
bian geographer, was born at .Septa (mod. Cfttla) in 1099, 
studied at Cordova, lived at the court of Roger II., King of 
Sicily, and died between the years 1175 and 11S6. He had 
deepened a strong predilection for geogiaphy by wide travels, 
and had thus amply fitted himself for the task to wliich he 
was subsequently appointed by the Sicilian monarch. This 
was to prepare a globe that would embody recent observation 
and discoveiy. , To collect material from various travellers and 
from remote corners of the world was the labour of filteen years. 
But at last the globe, of pure .silver, w.ss completed, and his dc- 
Eciiption of it forms llie .still more valu.ihle and enduring woik 
Kushat-td-Musht&k (1153), which was first and badly translated 
into Latin by Sionita and llesionita (Par. 1619). Many editions 
have appeared of isolated parts, as Sf-atn, by Conde (M.idr. 
1799); AJrica, by Hartmann (Gott. 1796); Hyria, by Roseti- 
niulter (I.eips. 1828), &c. A copy of iJie complete work was 
issued in French (2 vols. Par. 1837-40). 

Educa'tion (l.at. edtuo, ‘I draw out’), in its widc.st sense, 
means the thawing forth or development of the varied capa- 
cilies of man’s nature. I'hc term, however, is more gciie- 
rally ajiplicd to the formal methods and processes by which, 
in time of youth, this development of the powers of man is 
promoted in harnioniniis relations and with beneficial lesulls. 
E. is thus threefold, as it regards respectively the body, 
with which man toils; the mind, with which he thinks ; 
and the character, in the spiiit of winch lie lives. Physical 
E. treats of the laws that regulate and the exercises that 
develop the growth of the bodily frame, and fit it for the 
healthy discharge of its difTeicnt functions, and includes a 
knowledge of human physiology and the laws of health. In¬ 
tellectual E. must be carefully adapted to the strength of the 
mind, and to the stage of growth which it lias reached; and as the 
chief agent in tliis department is the communication of know¬ 
ledge, the educator must ever be on the alert to determine the 
most suitable subjccts’bf study, and the best means of obtaining 
through them the desired educational results, and especially to 
guard against instruction degenerating into the mischievous pro¬ 
cess familiarly known as * cramming.^ Intellectual E. may also 
be viewed in the light of the various courses of study that are pro¬ 
vided for pupils, according to the pciiod of time during which 
they will be under instruction, and that are represented by 
primary schools, secondary schools, and universities. Recent 
political and economic movements have given a strong impetus 
to piimary E. throughout the civilised world, legislators having 
come sec that through national E. alone will the nia.ssps 
be enabled to govern themselves wisely, and adequately to 
hold their own in the great industrial struggle for pre-eminence 
among the nations. This new interest in R has manifested 
itself m measures that seek to ensure, by compulsion if requisite, 
the school attendance of every child, and to improve at once the 
status and the professional equipment of the teacher. The main 
educational work of the primary schools must always consist of 
reading, writing, and ciphering, although in some countries— f.g., 
in Scotland—these schools have been honourably conspicuous for 
their maintenance of higher subjects of study. The secondary 
schools have long been the battle-ground of many important 
educational controversies. At one time the chief subject of dis¬ 
pute was the relative edncational value of classical and mathe¬ 
matical instruction, but this question has now been so widened 
as to inelude a consideration of the claims of science and of 
modern languages, particularly of our own. Signs are not want- 
ing that the indiscriminately polemical spirit is dying out, and 
that the programme of higher scholastic study will be rearranged 
in accordance with the changed necessities and demands of 
modem times. The universities have also of late been the sub¬ 
ject of much controversy and the scene of many changes: and 
one of the most dllTiculyeducational problems is how to bring 
the secondary schools lAd the universities into such relations 
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that both may dischai^e their proper functions most eflectively. 
In the E. of the emotions and the will, scholastic training holds 
a comparatively subordinate place; for although the teacher may 
effect much good, both by the example he sets and by the spirit 
he awakens, each individual must necessarily be exposed Irom 
youth upwaids to the multifarious influences that make or mar 
llic chiiracter of man. See A System cf Physical Education, by 
A. Maclaren (the Gymnasium, (Oxford, printed at the Clarendon 
Press); Huxley’s Lessons in Elementary Physiology (Macmillan); 
Beneke’s Elements of Psychology (Parker); Herbert Spencer’s 
Essays on Education (Williams & Norgate); Modem Culture, 
edited by Dr Youmans (Macmillan); Essays on a LibercU Edu¬ 
cation (Macmillan); Quick's Essays on Educational Pe/ormers 
(Longmans); Donaldson’s Lectures (Black) ; The Education of 
Girls, by Professor Hodgson; The Free-School System of the 
United States, by Adams (Chapman & Hall); Von Rauiner’s 
Geschiehte der Pddagogik (4 vols. Stutt.). , 

Education Societies, Laws Affecting .—The 6 and 7 Viet, 
c. 38 exempts from all local rates land and buildings belonging 
to any society for the purposes of science, literature, or promo¬ 
tion of the fine arts, if supported wholly or partly by annual 
voluntary contributions, and which does not pay any dividend or 
bonus to the coiUnhutois. 17 and 18 Viet. c. I12 gives legal 
Dcihlies to these societies and to educational societies for pro¬ 
curing sites and buildings, and for settling them in tiust. 

Gniiitmar-Schools. —In 1840 an Act w.as passed for improving 
the condition and extending the benefit of grammar-schools, 
defined as all endowed schools, whether of royal or other founda¬ 
tion, founded or maintained for teaching Latin or Greek. The 
intention of the founders is to be considered, and Latin and Greek 
may he dispensed with when the revenues are insufficient. 

Sties for Schools. — 11/4 and 5 Viet. c. 38 it is enacted that 
lamllords who li.vvc an c^tate in Fee (q. v.), or in tail, or an 
estate for life—but in the two l.rtler cases only with the consent 
of the person next in the remainder, if he be legally competent 
—being possessed of the beneficial interest, may give, sell, or 
exchange land, not exceeding an acre, as a site for a school to 
educate jioor persons; and the rights of all persons in waste or 
common land conveyed for this purpose by the lord of the manor 
are hatred. 

Education under the Poor Law. —By 7 and 8 Viet. c. loi, and 
subsequent amending Acts, the Poor Law Commissioners may 
combine unions or paiishcs into school districts for any class of 
infant poor not above the age of sixteen, being orphans or de¬ 
serted by their parents, or whose parents consent to the placing 
of the children m the district schools. 

Peformatory and Industrial Schools. —The laws relating to 
these schools were consolidated and amended in 1866. Any 
offender under sixteen years old who is convicted summarily of 
an offence punishable with penal servitude or imprisonment, and 
who is sentenced to imprisonment for not less than ten days, 
may be sent by the justices before whom he is charged to a 
certifieil reformatory school, to be there detained for not less 
than two or more than five years; and the ju.stices are bound 
to select a school conducted as neatly as possible according to 
the religious persuasion to which the offender appears to belong. 

Elementary Education, —In 1870 an Act was passed to provide 
for public elementary E. in England and Wales. A public ele¬ 
mentary school is defined by the Act to Ire one at which is 
principally elementary, and at which the charge for ordinary 
instruction does not exceed ninepence per week Tor each scholar. 
The object of the Act seems to be to provide and maintain suffi¬ 
cient schools, and to compel children who would not otherwise 
receive efficient education to attend them. Fees of scholars, the 
parliamentary grants, llnd moneys raised by loan, form the school 
fund. Any deficiency is to be supplied by rating. No parlia¬ 
mentary grant is to be made to any school board on account of 
instruciion in religious subjects. Every_ child in good health 
who is not receiving sufficient instruction in some other manner, 
and who is between the ages of five and thirteen, can be com¬ 
pelled to attend a public elementary school, if there is one 
within three miles of its residence, and the school board has 
ower to impose a fine, recoverable summarily, not exceeding 
VC shillings, with costs, for breach of this rule. In Scotland, 
under the E. Act of 1872, parents are now objiged to send their 
children to school, when there is one within three miles of 
their residence, under pensdty of fine or imprUonmmt in case 
of failure. Every public school subject to Inspection and in 
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receipt of public money U open to children of any religious per* 
suasion. The jurisdiction of presbyteries and of Church courts 
in ^otch schools is abolished, and transferred to the parochial 
school boards, these being amenable to the chief board, resident 
in Edinburgh. 

Edur', a Rajpoot state of India, the foremost of the Myhee 
Caunta group, in political relation with the Bombay Govern* 
ment, is situated to the N.E. of Baroda. Area unascertained, 
but about 323 square miles are under cultivation; pop. (1872) 
217,382. The net revenue is ;^’25,ooo, but as much more is 
absorbed by eight great feudatories and eighteen lesser nobles. 
E. is tributary to the Gaikwar, paying annually ;£'3040. An 
agreement with the British was signed in 1S20. The present 
prince, who succeeded in 1869, is now (1876) a minor of fifteen 
years of age. He is being educated l>y an English tutor, and the 
government is conducted by the political agent. The town of E. 
(pop. 10,000) is tlic residence of the Raja, but otherwise a place 
of no importance. 

Edward the Confessor. See Eadwaro. 

Ed'ward I., King of England, the eldest son of Henry HI. 
and Eleanor of Provence, was born at Westminster, ifitli June 
1239. After some suspicious intrigues, E. finally sided with his 
father against the nobles in that struggle calh d the Uarons' 
War. He shared in the defeat at Lewes (126;), but afterwards 
overthrew the Earl of Leicester and his party at Evesham (1265). 
In 1270 he left England to join in the last Crusade ; .and in 1272, 
while returning from the Holy I^nd, heard of bis lather’s death. 
E. reached England in 1274, and was ci owned in that year, to¬ 
gether with liis consort Eleanor, the daughter of the King of Cas¬ 
tile. E.'s first work as sovereign was tlie subjugation of Wales. 
The Welsh princes had been deeply involved with the barons’ 
party against Henry III., and soon after Edwaid’s succession 
Triiicc I.lewelyn’s refusal to do homage forced on a war, which 
was ended by the defeat and deatli of that prince in 1282. 1 he 

King then thoroughly reduced tlie country, introduced Eng¬ 
lish customs, and settled the confiscated lands on his nobles. 
Having thus welded together England and Wales, E. bent his 
mind to the union of England and Scotland. In the previous 
history of the two countries, there had liccn authentic instances 
of homage done by the Scotch rnonarchs to the English. This 
furnished a ground for E.’s claims; and the death of theMaid of 
Norway (l2go) gave him an opportunity for their assertion. In 
1291 he was chosen arbitiator by the thirteen competitors for the 
Scottish crown. The claims of these were finally nanowed down 
to a choice between two—-John Baliol, Lord of Galloway, and 
Robert Bruce, I-ord of Annandale. E., who was formally 
acknowledged feudal superior of Scotland, decided in favour of 
the fonner. The decision was given at Berwick, November 
17, 1202 ; and next day Baliol swore fealty to the King. Tlic 
indignities heaped upon him, and the outcry of his people, soon 
compelled the Scottish sovereign to declare war on England. 
E. marched into Scotland in 1296, sacked the tosra ot Ber¬ 
wick, made Baliol prisoner, proclaimed Scotland his fief, for¬ 
feited to him in consequence of her king’s treason, placed garri¬ 
sons in the principal towns, and appointed English governors over 
the country, William Wallace (q. v.) headed a revolt of the 
Scottish partyin the spring of 1297; defeated Warrenne, Edward's 
regent, at Stirling in the summer of the same year ; ruled Scot¬ 
land fora brief space; and then at Falkirk, in 1298, was conquered 
by an army which E. led in person. The country was not yet, 
however, wholly subdued; the nobles, aided by France and led by 
Brace and Comyn, still resisted. In 1305 E. again invaded Scot¬ 
land, the cnstlc of Stirling surrendered, and he was master of the 
land. Wallace was captured, and executed at London, In the 
next year Robert Bruce appeared as leader of the national 
party. He was crowned at Scone on March 27,1306, and the 
rising of Scotland followed. The news roused E., now an old 
man, to terrible fury, and he resolved on immediate invasion. 
HaWng mthered a great army, he marched north, but died July 6, 
1307, at Burgh-on-Sands, near Carlisle, when his foot was almost 
on the Scottish frontier. 

The name of E. is an outstanding one among English sove* 
reignt. His character was marked by iron strength and most 
politic sagacity. An imperious temper was relieved by generous 
impulses I be was cruel, and ydt forgiving s vindictive, and yet 
merdiiiL As a sotdier E. had no rival, and he possessed the art, 
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so valuable to a general, of attaching to himself the personal de¬ 
votion of his men. Of English kings, E. first recognised and 
respected the existence of an English national spirit. By his 
judicial reforms he gained for himself the title of the ‘ Englisli 
Justinian;’ in liis reign the Court of Chancery and justices of 
the peace took their origin. Under his rule, if not fostered by 
him, can be first seen the English rarliamcnt in something like its 
present shape, A greater respect for law can also be dated 
from E.’s reign ; and this was largely due to the example of the 
King, liis imperial policy h.is often been called by harsh 
names, and vieweil in a wrong light. It was not one of vulgar 
aggrandisement, dictated by mere ambition ; but one of annexa¬ 
tion, to end in union. E. saw further and clearer tliaii any poll* 
tieian of his lime that the French dominions M England were 
lost, and his aim was to consolidate the whole island of Britain 
into one kingdom. Wales he united to England. Hence his 
strenuous attempt to annex Scotland—an attempt which, if sue- 
cossfiil, might have anticipated by four centurscs the ultimate 
benefits of the Union. See Freeman’s /issay on the Kelatwns 
behi-een the Crowns of England and Scotland {Essays, 1st .series, 
1872). Talgrave’s hocuments and Records illustrating the His- 
tory of Scotland takes a similar view. See also Green’s History 
of the English /Vo/Ze (1875), and for the Scottish view of E.a, 
chaiacter and conduct. Burton’s History of Scotland (aded. 1873), 


Edward II,, son of the preceding, was bom acih April 
1284, and was c.illed E. of Caernarvon from his birthplace. He 
was the first of English royal heiis-a|)parent to bear a title taken 
ftom the Principality, being created Prince of Wales in 1301. 
E, succeeded to the tlironc at the age of twenty-three, but even 
then seems to have scicrted a line of policy —to loose himself flora 
the dominance of the barons. To this end he filled the great 
offices of state, not with English noides, but with men of lower 
rank and alien biilh. A passion for favourites also inclined him 
to this conduct. Piers Gavestim, a Gascon, was created piarl of 
Cornwall, and placed at the head of afi'airs. The baron.s de¬ 
manded and obtained his banishment; and when he returned, 
the K.ail of Lancaster li.id him executed in J312 on BIncklow 
Hill, near Warwick. While these tioiiblcs weakened I'l.’s jiower 
at liome, his arms were unsuccessful in Scollaiiil. Bruce and 
liis party rapidly made head, and after a seven years’ struggle 
reconquered from the English all but the castle of Stirling. 
E, resolved to march to its relief, and raised an immense army, 
composed of 30,000 disciplined horse, and vast numbers of wild 
Welsh and Irish. At Bannockburn (jiipe 24, 1314) the great 
force was utterly routed ; anil liencefoitli Scotland was free from 
English supremacy. Just after this disgrace, E. became infatu¬ 
ated with another favourite, Hugli le Dcspeiiser, who was made 
Earl of Glamorgan. Lancaster and the barons, at once becoming 
jealous, entered London with their troops in 1321, and had Des* 
pciiser and his father driven into exile. But E. in the next year 
took vigorous measures, defeated Lancaster in Wales, executed 
him at Pontefract, and recalled his favourite. He then con¬ 
cluded a truce for fourteen years with King Robert of Scotland ; 
but this act destroyed the popularity which his mastery of the 
barons had won him. His queen, Isabel, went to I'raace with 
her son in 1325, ostensibly to conclude a treaty ; she refused to 
return, and intrigued tlicre with the exiled barons, the chief of 
whom was Roger Mortimer. She landed with a hostile force in 
1326 at Orwell, in Suffolk, having the young Prince with her, 
and the King was abandoned by every one. Being taken along 
with his favourite, Despenser was bung, and E. himself deposed 
at Kenilworth, and murdered at Berkeley Castle, 20th September 
1327. See Green’s History of the English People (1875). 

Edward III., son of the preceding, was bom at 'Windsor, 
13th November 1312, and began to reign in 1327. ' The govern¬ 
ment was at first administered by a regency, but in 1330 E, caused 
Mortimer, the leal head of affairs, to be executed at 'Pyburn, and 
assumed full kingly authority. In 1328 he married Philippa of 
Hainault In 1332, Edward Baliol having dethroivid David 
Bruce of Scotland, and being unable to preserve his usurped 
crown, obtained assistance from E. The Scotch were defeated 
at Haltdon Hill, 19U1July 1333; Baliol was restored, and Berwick 
annexed to England. E. was now diverted from the Scottish to 
the French war, in regard to which he has been greatly misre¬ 
presented. The contest was forced on him by Philippe of Valois, 
who desired to seise £.'s duchy of Aouitaine, whicn had never 
belonged to the kings of Paris. E., slvdout to avoid a struggle, 
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placed Guienne in Philippe’s hands for forty days; and when 
Philippe refused to restore it, war was inevitable. E.’s claim to 
the French throne through las mother Isabel was palpably un¬ 
tenable, French law excluding female succession to the crown j 
and was probably advanced to win over the Flemish allegiance. 
After several years of undecisive campaigning, E. invaded France 
with 30,000 men, and on August 26, 1346, overthiew a vastly 
superior French army at Cressy, where his son, the Rlack Prince, 
displayed biilliant valour and slew the King of Bohemia, and 
wheie the English archery told with fearful effect upon the 
French, who left above 30,000 dead on tbe field. The battle was 
ns severe a blow to feudalism as to France, because it proved the 
superiority of yeomen on foot to the most splenditf chivalry. 
Other successes followed. In Octoiicr 1346 IJavid of Scotland 
was defeated and captured at Neville’s Cross ; Calais siiricndcrcd 
in 1347. At an eailier date (June 24, 1340) the naval victory 
off Sluys made tlie English masters of the sea. While E. re¬ 
turned liomc aftd icpelled a Scottisli invasion, the Black Prince 
ravaged central France, and on the 19th .Sejitembcr 1356 won 
a glorious victory at Poitiers witli 8000 .ngainst 60,000 men, and 
carried Jc.iii, Philippe’s successor, captive to London, France, 
lorn by foreign and intestine stiife, seemed liopelossly crushed, 
but E. was weary of war. The constant need of supplies 
caused him to siinimon frequent Parliaments, the influence of 
which steadily iiicieasc<l. Peace was made by tlie treaty of 
Breligny in 1360, E. lesigning his claim to tlie French crown 
and-rctaiiiiiig Guiemie, Poitou, Calais, .and Guisnes. F,. reaped 
no lasting good fiom his victories. ‘ England,’ says Mr Free¬ 
man, ‘ was successful in battles, but she was thoroughly beaten 
in war.’ In 1369, Cliailes, King of France, renewed the struggle; 
the English were driven step hy step fioin their Continenlal 
possessions, and E.’s reign closed in gloom. His last years 
were embittered by the caprices of his niistiess, Alice Per- 
rers, and by the unpopul.arity of his adininistiatioii. But the 
‘Good Parliament’ of 1376, supported by the Black Prince— 
conduct which leiiounds iiioie to his honour than Pmtieis— 
attacked the abuses of the roy.il government, and carried sevcial 
admirable refoims before K.’s death m 1377. Pb’s leign is more 
impoitant for it? .social and leligioiis clianges Ilian for the victories 
with whicli it is ringing. It was a time in which, wliile Noiman 
and Saxon weie rapidly lilciiding, while Chaucer was founding a 
new litcialure ami Wyelilfe heialding a loligious revolution, 
I'jiglisli law was taking dtlimle and potent foim, the spirit of 
rcMStancc to arbitrary ))owcr was gaining strciiglli and courage, 
and scliolasticism, chi<alry, feudalism, and the temporal authority 
of the Cliurcli were fast passing away. .See Freeman’s Jissay on 
Edward ///. {Essays, ist scries, 1872), Kitchen's History of 
Eranee (1873), and Green’s History of the English J'eoyle (1875). 

Edward IV., second son of Kicliard Duke of York, was 
born at Rouen, April 29, 1.(41, and during the lifetime of his 
father bore the title of Earl of March. On the defeat of Yoik 
at the battle of Wakefield Green, 21st December 1460, and liis 
subacciuent execution by the successful Lancastrians, E. assumed 
the claipis of Ins father, and marched on I,ondon, routing on his 
way the Lancastrians at Mortimer’s Cross. He was declared 
king Maicli 3,1.(61. On the 29th of the same month his claims 
received a bloody sanction liy a great victory over the forces of 
Queen Margaret at 'J'owton, in Yorkshire. A year after the 
b.rttle of Hexham, in 1464, Henry VI., who had been in hiding, 
was betrayed and imprisoned in the Tower. E., who was popular 
in London on account of his courage, beauty, and winning man¬ 
ners, reigned secure until bis marriage, first private and then 
avowed, with Elizabeth Wydevile, the widow of .Sir Jolm Grey, 
and his conferring honours upon her relatives, offended his chief 
partisan, the Earl of Warwick, the ‘King-maker.’ The latter, 
for the time aided by the Duke of Clarence, entered into a con- 
spiMcy against El., and by a surprise forced him to flee to France 
in 1469. Henry was replaced on the throne, but El., having 
obtainedhelp from Chailes the Bold of Burgundy, landed in Eng- 
land at Kavenspurne, 14th March 1471, and on the I4ih of April 
routed tlie forces of Warwick at Bariicl, the King-maker liimself 
being among the slain. The next month {4th May) he almost 
destroyed the forces of Margaret at Tewkesbury. Margaret and 
tier son Edward were captured. The Queen was imprisoned, her 
son was murdered, and Ilenry himself was in a day or two found 
dead in his bed in the Tawer, the suspicion being that he was 
assassinated by RichardXl>uke of Gloucester, the third brother 
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of £. E. reigned undisturbed till his death, April 9, 1483. 
Although he has an evil reputation for his debaucheries, he was 
an able and powerful ruler. He founded the Absolute, or, as 
now styled, New Monarchy, which lasted till the end of the 
Tudor line. During his reign the silk manufacture is said to 
have been introduced into England, and in 1476 William Caxton 
set up his printing-press in England. See Green’s History of the 
English People (1875). 

Edward V., eldest son of Edward IV., was in his thirteenth 
year when his father died. What is called his reign lasted from 
9th April to 22d June 1483. His uncle, Richard Duke of Glou¬ 
cester, contrived to obtain possession of his person, as also that 
ot his yijungcr brollicr, the Duke of York, and got himself 
made (irotector. The young princes were then thrown into 
the Tower, and they disapiieared, the belief being that they 
were murdered by Richard’s oiders. Sec Green’s History 
oj Ihet English People {1875), and Sir Thomas More’s Life oj 
Edwaid y. 

Edward VI., the only son of Henry VIII., by Jane Sey¬ 
mour, was born at Hampton Court, I2lh October 1537. He was 
only ten years of age when he succeeded to the throne, and he 
died beloie attaining his niajoiity. E. was well educated ; he 
gave piomKe of high and pure character, and in leligion had a 
strong Prote'.lant Idas, During the tally jiart of his teign the 
kingdom was adminislcied hy his uncle. Lord Heitiord, who had 
been appointed by Henry VIII. president of a council of regency, 
and under the title of Duke of Somciset became Protector or 
guardian of the kingdom. During Somerset’s regency, the Scotch, 
who refused to marry their young queen Mary with E., were 
defeated at Pinkie (.September 15, 1540), and vigorous efibrts 
were made to cstaliiisb Protestaiiiism. The Six Ai tides were 
repe.iled; juie.sts were allowed to many; a new .sei vice-book, 
now l.nown as 7 he Firit Prayer-rSook of Edward VI., was drawn 
up ; and Roman Catholic clergy who lefuscd to submit to tlie 
changes were persecuted. The result was insurrertion, which 
Somerset put down, but through the influence of Dudley, Fail 
of W.arwick, lie was himself deposed and executed, 22d Januai-y 
1552. Dudley w.as made Duke of Nortliumbeilaiid, and favouicd 
the jiarty of Cranmer, which, among other measures, iulnidiiced 
the Foily-Two Aitides of Religion, now reduced to the Thirty- 
Nine Articles of the Church of England. Under Noilliumber- 
land’-s iiinucncc E. made a will, which lie had no right to do 
xvithoiit the consent of Pai liament, excluding Mary and Elizabelh, 
the two daughters of Homy VIIL, as being illegitimate, from 
the throne, and vesting it in fo'idy Jane Grey, descendant of 
Mary, younger daughter of Henry VIT., whom he had married 
to his son. Lord Guildford Dudley. E. shortly after this ar¬ 
rangement died at Greenwich, July 6, 1553. See Froude’s 
J/istory of England, vols. Iv. and v. 5 Ilaymond’s Life of E, 
VI. ; E.’s own fourtial in Holinshed’s Chronicle: and Green’s 
History of the English People (1875). 

Edwardes, Sir Herbert, a distinguished lieutenant of tlie 
Lawrence.s in tlicir administration of the Punjaub, and a hero of 
the Indian Mutiny, was born I2lh November 1S19. In 1857 he 
was Commis-sioner of Pcshaivur, perhaps the most important 
military post in Indi.a, where he not only maintained order 
throughout the Sepoy war, but was able to send down reinforce¬ 
ments, both of Europeans and staunch native troops, to the camp 
before Delhi. To him, as mucli as to any single man, was due 
the tranquillity of the Punjaub in this crisis, and thus directly 
tlie safety ot India. He died in England, 23d December 1868. 

Edwards, Jonathan, a celebrated American divine and 
metapliysician, was born at Windsor, Connecticut, October j, 
1703. He was the son of the Rev. 'Timothy R, for sixty-three 
years pastor of Windsor. E. entered Yale College in tJiS, 
and took his degree of B.A. September 1720, standing highest 
in his class. He studied there two years more, was licensed, 
preached a few months in New York, and in September 1723 
became tutor in Yale College. On E’ebruary 15, 

01 dallied colleague to his grandfather, in Northampton, Massa¬ 
chusetts, Here he laboured for twenty-three years, his church 
being stirred with memorable revivals in i 73 S I 74 ^- I® 
the full tide of his success a difference sprang up between him 
and his church. He held that conversion should be tbe term of 
communion. But the alienation began in I 744 i when, on learning 
that some young members had been reading olisceoe books, lie 
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made their names public and called for discipline. He was 
dismissed in i7So» most of the people turning against him. 
In 1734 £. and other ministers m his county originated the 
Indian Mission at Stockbrid^e. They gave both money and 
influence in its support, receiving in 1739 from the Colonial 
Government a grant of 4000 acies, as compensation, near 
Stockbridge. Here E. began to pieach in January 1755. In this 
Arcadian retreat he found time to pursue liis favourite studies. 
The room is still pointed out wliere, in about four months, 
lie wrote The Freedom of the Will (Uoslon, 1754), tlie most 
famous of ail his worlcs, and the ablest defence ever made of 
tlie Necessarian doctrine. K. was elected President of Prince¬ 
ton College, and installed February 16, 1758. Smallpox 
being prevalent, he was inoculated, but died liom the effects, 
Match 82, 1758. E. has stamped his theology indelibly ujioii 
New Englanrl character. A close student, a clear logician, and 
a profound thinker, he must ever rank among the great fathers 
of the Chuich. In spite of his rigorous, one may say pitiless, 
Calvinism, he was benevolent, gentle, and devout to a degree 
rarely seen on e.irtli. Among his otlier works are Fevival of 
Keliffon (Bust. 1742); Religious Affeilions (Bust. 174b); Infe 
of hrainerd 1749); Original Hin 1758); flisUny 

of Redemftum (Edinb. 1777 ). Nature of I’tiltie (Bost. 17SS). 
An eilition of F,.'swoiks was published at Worcester, Mass., 
in 8 vols., ill 1809, and another iii to vols., in 1S29. See S. E. 
Dwight’s Memoir of K., prefixed to his wotks (10 vols. 1830, 
Lond. ed. 2 vols. 1S34).—Jonathan E., D.D., son of above, 
was born 1745. lie was likewise a distinguished theologian, 
became President of Union College, Schenectady (1799), and 
died August I, 1801. 

EtI'win. See Eadwine. 

Eecloo', a town of E. Flanders, Belgium, 10 miles N.W. of 
Ghent, and 15 miles S.S.E. of Bulges, on the railway between 
these places. It has laige niamifactures of cotton, wool, tobacco, 
soap, leather, salt, and oil. Pop. {1873) 9 S^- 1 - 

Eekairce' (Akh.ari), a semi-ruined city in the province of 
Mysore, Biitisli India, 162 miles N.W. of Seringapatain. It 
was the capital ol a poweilul st.ate in the 171I1 c. 

Eel, a name given indiscriminately to fishes with elongated 
bodies, but resliicled to certain gcneia of Teleosteaii fisliea be- 

longing to tlie section Afoda 
v.N <'f the sub-oider flalacofteri 

.2.(‘soft - fumed'). The term 
Afoda indicates the absence 
of the sjentral fins. 'I'lie E. 
li.as soft fin-iays, and a swim¬ 
ming bl.iddcr communicating 
5 witii the tliroat by a pneumatic 
duit. The body is covered by 
minute detached scales, which 
arc frctptently concealed by the 
skin. Tlic lateral line of mu¬ 
cous canals exudes a Large quantity of mucus, which (irqtccts 
the body in the absence of scales. The best-known families of 
eels are the Auguillida, Muranuloe, Conger idee, and Cymnothliv. 
The first family ha.s comb-like teeth, the gill-openings being 
lateral. To tliis family belong.s the sharp-nosed E. (Atignil- 
l»la aeutiroslris), and the broacl-nosed E. {A. latirostris). The 
Mureena Helena, or ‘ mottled jmiirena,’ exemjilifics the second 
family, in which there are no pectoral fins, and the gill- 
openings are represented by mere slits. A .single row of teetli 
exists on the nasal bone. The miirama: formed the famous ‘ eels ’ 
of the Romans, The Congerida are represented by the Conger 
(q. v.) (C. vulgaris), and are distinguished by the dorsal fin 
commencing close to the head, and by the absence of scales. 
The nostrils are in front of the snout, and teeth exist on the 
palate and vomer. The Gvmnolida are represented by the 
Gymnolut eleetrieus, or electric E. of S. American rivers. This 
genus has no dorsal fin or scales, but possesses a long anal 
nn. Other cels arc the 'glass-E.,’ or Leptoeephalida, so named 
from their translucent bodies. The hair-tailed glass-E, (Tilurus 
iriehunts) inhabits the Mediterranean Sea, as does the pig- 
nosed species {Hyopt orus Jifessinettsis), The name sand-E. is 
applied to .the Atnmodylcs ToManus, or hornels, and also to the 
sonddance (A, lamea). 

The true eels afe well-known fishes^ celebrated for their vora¬ 


cious nature, and for their tenadty of life. They occur in both 
salt and fresh water, and arc esteemed by many as articles o( 
food, although the flesh Is rather fatty and insipid. Eels are 
largely captured in Holland, and are brought alive to England 
in •- welled ’ boats. They are captured in Britain and 'abroad 
by means of ‘ E.-pots ’ or ‘ bucks,’ wicker cages fixed usually near 
weirs in livers, and also by lines baited with worms, minnows, 
or other l>ait. Spearing eels is chiefly practised in winter, whilst 
the ecE lie in the mud. 

Eel-Pout, a term applied to the Burbot (q. v.}, and also to 
the vivipaious Blcnny (q. v.). 

Eela (in paste and vinegar). These minute organisms are Nem- 
atoid worms lielonging to the Nematelmia (Scolecida, q. v.), and 
to tlie Anguilliilidie. The vinegar eel {Angiflluia acefi) is a 
fnmili.ar species, ami is neatly allied to the Tylenchus in'tiei, 
whicli prtxliiccs E.ar-Cockles (q. v.) in wheat. These organisms 
are free nematoiUs. They possess itidimeiitiiry eyes, and, gene¬ 
rally, a posteiior sucker. Tlicy produce few'fiva at n time, 
'riicse organisms .appear in vinegar and otlier fluid.s, probably 
from the ova being icadily conveyed to and contained in such 
fluids. 

Efen'di, or Efifen'di, a title of honour amonfj tlie Turks cou- 
fened upon persons occupying recognised positioii-s in the civil* 
-service or in social life. Tlic title is frequently affixed to the 
name of tiie oflirc which the pet son holds, as Hakim-K., the 
Sultan’s fust pliysiciaii. 'I'he eoriespoiiding military title is Aga, 

Efifar^, or EfFrayd (Fr. tffarer or ejfrnyer, ' to frighten,’ live 
fonner being derived irom the Lnt. efflrare. Mo look wild the 
latter from exfrigiJare, ‘ to freore with terroi '), an heraldic term, 
applied to an animal leaiing as if sraicd or enraged. 

Eifolrs', or Effeir'ing;, is a Scotch law-teroi signifying corre- 
siioiidnig to or lolating to. In form as Ji. means ‘ in legal form.' 

Eff'erent Nerves. See Nerve and Reelex Action. 

Efferves'oing Draughts. See Aerated Waters. 

EfF'igy (Fr. rjjigie, I.at. effigies, 'an image ’), an image or like¬ 
ness ill painting, sculpture, or diawing. It is not, however, a 
word recognised in art; and in common use it signifies such a 
caricature semblance as at once manifests and stimulates con¬ 
tempt for the peison who is the subject of it. 'fo hang or burn 
a person in E., is to hang or burn the E. of the person ns a sign 
of contempt for .and dislike felt tow.antp him. The practice 
was much more common in the earlier h.ilf of the present century 
than now. ' 

Eft (Old Eng. efete), n name popularly used as s'’nonymous 
with Newt (q. V.). The .Scotch term ‘csk’ or Mask’ (probably 
connected with * asp ’) is also used as an equivalent to E. 

Eg'cde, Hans, the apo.tle of the f jrecnlandcrs, was bom 
J.aniuiiy 31, l()8i, at I larslad, n vill.agc in Nordlai.denc, Norway. 
After studying at (.'openlingen, be was ordained priest in 1707, 
and liecamc pastor of Va-agen. His ambilloa was to go as nys- 
sioiiary to Greenland, and, after many hindrances, domestic and 
otherwise, he sailed for lh.at inhospitable land with his wife and 
family in 1721, and laboured then; for fifteen years with great 
industry and success. I'lcderik IV., King of Denmark, aided 
the mis-ion; and in 1740, after his return to Copenhagen, E. 
was made a bishop. He died in 1758' E. wrote two works 
on I he subject of his mission, one of which was translated in 1745, 
under the title Description of Greenland. —Povel E., son of 
Ilans, horn in Norway in 1708, afterwards Bishop E., translated 
the Bible into the Greenland tongue, and compiled n dictionary 
of the same, which appeared in 1750 under the title Dictionarium 
Gronlandieo-Dantco Latinum, and a Greenland Gramtiiar (1760). 
He died in 17S9. 


E'^ar, a town of Bolicmi.a, on the right b.mk of the river E., 
90 miles W. of Plague. It has manufactures of clothi^ hats, arid 
shoes, and its trade h.is greatly increased since it became a point 
of junction for three railwap, E, has .several churches and eauca- 
tional establishments. The Gymnasium in 1850 was elevated 
into an Obergymnasium, with eight classes. 'I'he town-house 
contains a painting of the death of Wallenstein, who was assassi¬ 
nated here, 25ih hebniary 1634. Pop. (1S69) 13,441.—^ITie river 
E. rises in the Fichtelberg, on the bcEders of Bavaria, 2240 feel 
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nbove the sea-level, flows N.E. and E., and passing Elbogen, 
Saaz, Birdin, and Theresienstodt, falls into the Elbe, after a 
course of 195 miles. 

Ege'ria, or .Siberia, from whom Numa feigned that he had 
reccive<l instructions for the institution of the rites that would be 
most acceptable to the gods, was the most celebrated of the four 
Camcnae, or prophetic nymphs, in Roman mythology. 

Egg, the name given to the element furnished by the female 
organs of generation of animals, which represents the female 
contribution to reproduction, aiM which, when duly fertilised or 
impregnated by contact with the male or seminal fluid, is capable 
of developing into a new organism. The E. is generally named 
the ovum in physiology and zoology, and may be assumed to be 
represented in every group—even in the lowest—of the animal 
world. Thus the nuelms found in many J’roiozoa (q. v.) either 
represents the E. or the female organ wtiich gives origin to the 
equivalent of an ovum. To ilevciopmcnl (see Uevelopment of 
Em hkyo) belongs the description of the changes which eggs under- 

f o in their various stages towards the perfection of the contained 
mbryo. Eggs vary very much in different animals in the relative 
development of their pails. Every perfect E. consists of a vitel¬ 
line, or outer membrane, of a yolk or vitellus, of a germ ve^icle, 

, and of a germinal s/>ot. The E. of a hen, for example, consists 
of these ['arts or their ecpiivalcnts, after impregnation, and of 
superadded matters (white or albumen, shell, &c.) to protect the 
essential part of the ovum during its development. Sometimes 
numerous eggs are deposited at once, or the number may be 
limited to one or two. I'he eggs most sought after in commerce 
are those of Rasorial birds, such as our fowls, turkeys, and their 
allies ; whilst those of turtles are also eaten as a delicacy. The 
true idea of an E. or ovum is necessaiy to the comprehension of 
wliat is involved in the term individtial, as used in, zoology—an 
individual ammal being the total result of the full development 
of a single E. See Reproduction and Ovum. 

Jigg, Chemistry of. —Chemically the quantity and quality of 
the parts of an ordinary hen’s E. have been determined as fol¬ 
lows The entire weight is 1000 gr.tins, of which the tvhite, 
consisting, in 100 parts, of So parts water, 154 paits diy albumen, 
and 44 parts salts, &c., weighs 600 grains ; iheyolh, consisting, 
in 100 paits, of 5jj parts water, 174 parts dry albumen, and 28} 
parts oils suspended in the yolk in minute globules, weighs 300 
grains ; ivhile the shell, coniisiing of lime, weighs lOO giains. 

£gg Trade .—Great attention is now being paid to the rearing 
of poultry in the United Kiti,gdom. Stimulus was given by the 
Birmiiigliam show, and the directors of the Crystal I’alace have 
since done much to promote a love of barn-door fouls. But yet 
home-laid eggs cannot be obtained in sufficient numbers. Imports 
of eggs, principally from France, are gradually and rapidly in¬ 
creasing. In 1845 only about 70,000,000 weie received, in i860 
160,000,000; in the fust ten months of 1875, 667,287,360. The 
value of imported eggs in i860 was ^{^336,000; in the ten montlis 
1875, ,^2,2^,181. French and Belgian eggs taste of the straw 
in which they are hampered. 

a town of W. Africa, in the Yoruba country, on the 
right bank of the Niger, a little below the point where it receives 
tlie Kudunia. Its length is variously stated at from 2 to 4 miles ; 
the streets are narrow, the houses conical, built of clay, and 
sometimes stained with indigo. The chief manufacture is a kind 
of blue cloth, and the chief articles of commerce are calabashes, 
silk, yams, potatoes, coin, and fish. Fop. uncertain, 

Eg^-Apple, or Egg-Plant, the name given to the edible 
fruits produced by species of Solanaceous plants allied to the 
potato. Of these species, Solanum ovigerum and S. mtlongena 
of the E. Indies are well-known examples. In the latter, the 
plant has a woody stem and attains a height of two feet. The 
fmit is in shape and size like a hen’s egg, and is of white or 
yellowish colour. These fruits are eaten in the E. Indies. 

Egg'arlKCoth {Lasiocampa trifolit), a species of I.epidopterons 
insects, thfi caterpillars of which are found on clover and broom. 
Thfr adult moth is of a yellowish-brown colour. 

Egg-Bird, or Sooty Tem {Sterna fu/iginesa),*. species of the 
.^lemida or Terns (q. v.), common in W. Indian seas, and coloured 
dull black above and white below. The bill is long and straight. 
The popular name of the bird is derived from the favour in 
which its eggs (numbering three, averaging 2 inches in length, 


and of a pale cream-colour) are held. Several other species of 
tem are also known under the name of E.-B. 

Sggr. Sea. See Echinus. 

Egliam (' church-town ’), a village in the county of Surrey, 
18 mites W. from London, on the right bank of tne Thames, 
and connected with the market-town of Staines, on the oppo¬ 
site bank, by a handsome bridge. The meadow of Kunnymede, 
where King John signed Magna Charta, 15th June 12x5, is in the 
neighbourhood. Fop. (1871) 5895. 

Eginbard, or Einhard, a Frankish historian, was born 
about 770 in Austrasia, and studied at Aix-la-Cbapelle under the 
famous Alcuin (q. v.). lie became a favourite of Karl the Great, 
who made him his private secretary and superintendent of build¬ 
ings. On Kail's death, llludwig the Pious appointed E. tutor to 
his son Lothar. It was once supposed that in 815 he resigned 
his ufl'ices and entered a monastery, while his wife at the same 
time took the veil; but his title. Abbot of Fontenclle, of Bla- 
digny, &c., seems 10 have been merely a lay dignity, especially 
as his wife bore him a son after 815. llaving received the relics 
of the martyrs Fetnis and Maiceliniis from Rome in 827, he 
placed them in his abode at Miililheim, which he renamed .Seli- 
genstadt (‘town of the blessed’), and where he founded a Bene¬ 
dictine abbey. lie died probably in 844. The romantic tale of 
his loves with Emma, Karl’s daughter, and of her carrying him 
across the palace courtyaid, that tlie snow might not betray his 
nocturnal visit, is purely fictitious, as E. dues not mention an 
Emma among the Emperor’s daughters, A similar tale is re¬ 
counted of a daughter of the Emperor Heinrich HI. in William 
of Malmesbury. E.’s works include Vita Carols Magni, a pre¬ 
cious source of information in regard to the great emperor, rich 
in interesting details, and written in singularly excellent Latin ; 
Annales Ke\ium Francorum, Tipini, Caroli Afagui, et Ludovici 
Fit; and Epistolj, sixty-two in number, which shed considerable 
light on tlie history of his times. The best edition of E. is that 
by M. Teulet, with a French translation (Par. 2 vols. 1840), 

Eglantine. See Sweet Brier. 

Eglinton, Earls of. See Montgomery. 

Eg'mont, Lamoral, Count, Prince of Oavre, one of 
the most striking historical figures of the i6tU c., the descen¬ 
dant of an ancient and nolde Batavian family, was bom at the 
castle of Hamaide, Hainault, in 1522. In eaily youth he acted as 
page to the Emperor Karl V. In his nineteenth year he com¬ 
manded a troop of light horse in an expedition to Barbary. la 
1545 lie married Sabina Countess-Palatine of Bavaria, the Em¬ 
peror Karl, Fenlinaiid King of the Romans, and the Archduke 
Maximilian being present at the wedding. E. was the head of 
a splendid embassy to England in iSS 3 > to solicit the hand of 
Queen Mary for Philip II, of Spain ; m the spring of 1554 he 
was sent on a second mission to exchange the ratifications of the 
marii.age treaty. To him were due the victories of St Quentin 
(1557) and Gravclincs (1558), which the Spaniards won against 
the French forces. From his position and influence he became 
natuially involved in the struggles of the Protestants in the 
Netherlands. In this connection, the vacillation and weakness 
of his character proved his ruin. On the outbreak of the troubles 
he took his place side by side with his ally the Prince of Orange 
in the van of the malcontents; but when the Protestants arose 
in open insurrection, E. wavered, and finally deserted the Prince 
of Oiange and the Protestants. The promulgation of the decrees 
of the Council of Trent in the Netherlands in 1564 occasioned 
the greatest discontent, and E. was selected to proceed (1565) on 
a mission to Madrid to lay before Philip the complaints of his 
Flemish subjects, Margaret, Duchess of Parma, whose adminis¬ 
tration as Regent of the Netherlands had been $0 far successful 
in establishing a spirit of toleration and conciliation between Ca¬ 
tholics and Protestants, was superseded in 1567 by the cruel and 
bigoted Duke of Alva. The new governor called a meeting of 
the council of state at Culemborg House on the 9th Septemner 
1567, and here E. and his friend Count Hoorn, who had been 
invited to the meeting in the interests of the country) were ar¬ 
rested and sent under military escort to the fortress of Ghent. 
For the purpose of wreaking swift vengeance on those who had 
allied themselves with the cause of the people and of Protestan¬ 
tism, Alva instituted a tribunal which became popularly known 
os the Council of Blood. Arrai^ed before Uus court on a charge 
of treason, resting on ninety di&rent counts, E. and Hoom were 
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found guUty, were condemned to death, and were beheaded in 
the market'place of Brussels, 5th June 1568. See Juste's Le 
Comte d£. et Le Comte de Hornet (Bruss, 1863); Prescott’s 
Philip Il.i King of Spain (Routledfre, Loncl. 1862); MoUq^'s 
Rise of the Dutch Republic (Vickers, Load. 1856). 

Egmont, BCount, a remarkable extinct volcano, of conical 
form and isolated position, in the province of Taranaki, in the 
N. Island of New Zealand, 8270 feet above the sea. 

Sg'ret, a term frerjuently applied to a species of heron {Ardea 
egretta) inhabiting the southern parts of America, and pass¬ 
ing northwaids in the spring 
of each year. Its colour, and 
also that of allied species, is 
snowy white, the tad being of 
a yellowish tint. The bill is 
long and sharp, and of bright 
yellow colour. The average 
total length of the full-grown 
bird is 4 feet. The food con¬ 
sists of worms, fishes, and 
small mammals. The tail- 
foathers aie in great request 
for the purpose of making 
brushes for switching away 
flics and other insects. The 
name E. is often very loosely 
employed in ornithology, and 
probably the separation of the egrets from the herons, advocated 
by some writers, is hardly warrantable. 

E^ipo, or Erripo, an Italian corruption of the Gr. JEuripos, 
‘the strait with tlie violent cliamiel,’ a name given first to the 
channel between Negropont and the mainland, and then to the 
town E., on the site of the ancient Chalcis (q. v.). Pop. (1870) 
6447. 

Egypt (Lat. AEgyptus, Ital. Pgitto, Fr. Rgypte), according 
to its present geographical limits, is the largest country in Africa, 
extending along the Wsin of the Nile from the Mediterranean to 
the equator, and including besides E. Proper, Nubia, Dar¬ 
fur, Kordofan, &c. It is bounded E. by Arabia Petraea, 
the Red Sea, Abyssini.a, and the country of the Gaihas ; W. 
by the Libyan Deseit, or eastern part of the Sahara; and S. 
of Waday by numerous native states and by the Albert N’yaiua 
Lake. But the limits of its southern frontier are still very in¬ 
definite, nor can we feel quite sure of the permanence of the 
recent annexations. E. Proper is one of the most interesting 
coimtries in the world, on account of its early civilisation, its 
intimate connection with sacred histoiy, its impeiishable monu¬ 
ments of art, and the magnificence of its ruined cities and 
temples. The following taWe gives the areas and populations 
of the various divisions of the kingdom, according to the Bct’bl- 
kerung der Erde of Behm and Wagner, Gotha, 1875 :— 


Divitioni. 

Area in sq. 
miles. 

Population. 

Nulf* . 

E^ptian Sudan and annexationa In the) 
iJaain of the Upper Nile . • . > 

9 ta, 6 oo 

333 t 8 oo 

323,000 

5,259,000 

1,000,000 

10,670^000 

849,400 

i6,ga9,ooo 


E. Proper extends from the mouth of the Nile to the first 
cataract (Assouan), between lat. 24* 10' to 31“ 35' N., and long. 
*S* to 35 * E. The Arabian division of the country is still main¬ 
tained, by which it is portioned into the three great districts, 
Masr-el-Bahri, or the Delta; El-Vustani, or Middle E.; and 
El-Said, or Upper Eb—designations drawn from the broadly- 
marked changes observable in the course of the Nile._ These 
three districts are sulrdivided into eleven administrative pro¬ 
vinces. Cairo is the capital, and the other important towns arc 
Alexandria, Damietta, Tanta, Rosetta, Bulak, Port-Said, Is- 
mailio, and Suee. 

General Aspeet.-^Va.t great natural feature of E. is the river 
Nile, which flows through its entire length, and which is the 
means of its internal commerce; and the main support and regu¬ 
lator of its whole tystem of agriculture. In its windings through 
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Nubia, and daring its straighter course in E. Proper, the Nile 
(q, V.) is enclosed by a double range of low hills, sometimes 
10 or 12 miles apart, but in many places approaching the river’s 
banks precipitously. About 100 miles from the Mediterranean 
the stream separates into two main and several minor branches, 
enclosing the fertile region of the Delta. The western half of £. 
forms part of the Lybian Desert, and the hills which separate it 
from the Nile valley are called the l.ybian Mountains. Those 
flanking the right bank of the river are the Arabian Mountains, 
which reach a height of 9000 feet. Between the Nile and 
the Red Sea the surface is for the most part hilly and barren, 
but there are numerous V]aciis or fertile ravines where a rich 
vegetation is kepi alive by perennial springs. Tlie cultivable parts j 
of E. are the Delia, the Nile valley to the limits of the inundation, 
the oases in the Lybitin Desert, and the fertile pl^ns of Upper 
Nubia. There are also many productive tracts in the subject 
states and in the annexed territories, particularly in Darfur 
(q. v.), but these are only paitinlly and rudely jiijJtivated. 

Hydrography and Clhnate ,—The length of the Nile, from the 
Albeit N'yaitza to the se.i, is about 3300 miles. It receives itlA 
its upiier course the Asu.a, the Balir-el-Gliazel, the Sobat, the 
Blue Nile, and the Atbaia; but below the point of confluence 
with the last of these, and for the final 1500 miles of its course, . 
its watcis are not fuiihcr augmented liy a single tiilnitary. The • 
Albara, or B.ihr-cl-Aswad (* black river’), is the great source of 
the black mud or shine that gives to E. her fertility. This allu¬ 
vium is regularly distributed over the flat lands by the great annual 
inundation of the Nile, the most singular of all hydrographic 
phenomena, whether as regards its results or its regularity. The 
liver begins to rise at Khaitiiro, at the confluence of the Blue 
Nile, early in April, and in Lower E. the first day of the inun¬ 
dation is usually the 25th of June. 'I'he flood reaches its height 
in llirce months, remains stationary some twelve days, and then 
gradually subsides, leaving a deposit of mud wliicli has been 
estimated as amounting to 6 inches in a century. Any irregularity 
of excess or dcfidciity in the inundation sciiously aflects the 
productiveness of the land, but this seldom happens. Much 
waste country is being reclaimed by improved irrigation and an 
extension of the system of canals. The climate is extiemely 
dry, as the whole of JC. Proper lies within the ‘rainless rone.’ 
The year is practically divided into tlie two seasons spring 
and summer, tlie summer heat being tempered by the fresh 
northeily or Etesian breeze. Of all the prevailing winds, 
the niost oppressive and unhcaltliy is the Khamsin, or liot 
wind of the S., svhich blows duiing Apri^and May. After the 
inundation, ».r., in November or later, the soil gives forth ex- 
h.alations whicli favour ophthalmia, dy.scnlcry, and other diseases. 
The lemperalurc in Lower E. varies fiom 50° to ico” F., Vhile 
it is some 10° higher in the southern parts of Upper K, where 
also the climate is healthier. The plague, which is rarely severe 
in its visitations, does not usually ascend far above Cairo. 

Geology and Atineralogy .—The I^bian and, Arabian hill ranges 
are cietaccous, consisting chiefly of durable sandstone, and being 
covered in part by nummulitic limestone. Of this limestone are 
built the tiirce pyramids of Gizeh. A belt of granitic rocks, 
about 50 miles broad, stretches along the .S. of Upjier U., begin¬ 
ning at the cataract of Assouan, and extending into Nubia. It 
is a wild region, prcsenliiig bold cliffs towards the Nile, which is 
occasionally forced into splendid cataracts. Besides those already 
mentioned, the chief rocks are syenite, basalt, breccia, alabaster 
(at Tel-cl-Amarna), and porphyry. To a great extent the sur¬ 
face is covered with tlie shifting desert sands. The alluvium 
brought down by the Nile consists partly of quartose sand, and 
partly of argillaceous earth. At Gebel Zabara there are emerald- 
mines. Among the other minerals are marble, salt, nitre, natron, 
and sulphur. 

Botany, Agriculture, and Zoology .—^The botany of E.^ Proper, 
which is confined within the Nile valley, is singularly rich, and 
includes many European trees and plants. The most notable 
trees are the date-palm, the doom-palm, the acacia, the tamarisk, 
and the sycamore. There is an extensive cultivation of sugar¬ 
cane, cotton, indigo, opium, hemp, tobacco, &c.; while among 
the fruits are the orange, apricot, pomegranate, lemon, and fig, 
besides apples, jiears, peaches, plums, grapes, melons, and 
cucumbers. The lotus, or water-lily of the Nile, is still found, 
but the famous papyrus has retired far up the river. Agricul¬ 
ture has long been a favourite occupation, the system of irri¬ 
gation having been carried to greU perfection. The duef 
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e«rea 1 .'> are wheat, knriey, rice, millet, maize, and durra. In 
1873 the area under cultivation amounted to 540,000 acres. 
The fauna of E. proper is extensive, including, besides all the' 
usual domestic aniinals, the jackal, hytena, ichneumon, jerboa, 
the camel, the crocodile, the soft tortoise {(nonyx), the ostrich, 
&C. Among the animals formerly common weie the hippopo¬ 
tamus, rhinoceros, and giraiTe. There are many aquatic birds, 
an<l several kinds of serpents, of which the most deadly are the 
asp and the cerastes. The most notable insect is perhaps the 
sacred beetle {Scanthsus sacfr). Of fish the Nile affords a plenti¬ 
ful supply, while locusts and mosquitoes are the scourge of the 
country. 

Afuuu/actures and Commerce .—Tire modem Egyptians are in 
great part an agricultural people, hut the various iiianufactuiing 
iniliidrics have been greatly developed of late years. Much 
attention has Vieen devoted to the culliv.'ition of sugar-cane in 
Upper E., and the banks of the Nile are fast becoming dotted 
with Government sugar-factories, of which theie are already 
(1875) over tVfenty, producing 278,000,000 lbs. in a season. 
JJ'here are also large cotlon-factoncs, .several dyerng and colfon- 
printirrg estaMislrnrcnts, extensive iron-fouiuhies, and .some shrp- 
birtldrng. The other manufactures ate pottery, firearms, woollen 
clollts, eariiel.s, glass, and red caps. As in ancient limes, E. has 
once more become the highroad of Eastern commerce, neatly all 
the trade to and from India p.tssing now through the Sue/ Cait.il 
(i|. V.). The v.ast tt.anic between E. atr<l England is for lire most 
p.art in goods in transit, chiefly from Indta. It consists of ex¬ 
ports to Ettglartd amounting (1874) to .^^10,514,79.8; imports 
from Englatrd, ;i.3,585,106. There is, however, an important ex¬ 
port trade in tiaiive produce, the prmcipal articles of which are 
gum, ivory, hides, ostrich feathers, site., from lire Suilan; senna 
and wax from Aliyssinia; tamaunds from Dar-fur; cotton and 
sugar from Upper E., besides motlrcr-of-pearl, shells, drugs, fite. 
The chief imports are indigo, shawls, &c., from lire East; 
sheep and tobacco from Turkey ami Syria; cottons, woollens, 
and hardware from Etrgland attd Germany; and cloth, fuini- 
lurc, and millinery from franco .and Austria. 

liailways and Finance .—The railways of E. belong to the 
state, and have a total Icnglli (1875) of 955 miles. The two 
main lines arc tho e from Alexarrdtia to Suez, and from Cairo to 
Mitriclr, up the Nrle valley. It is intended to carry tire latter as 
f.ir as Kliartuhi. 'i'ltere are also 8690 miles of telegrairh svircs. 
The state exiiendiluie in i873-74 was c.stimated at .,^8,816,000, 
attd the revenue at .j^0,9l 1,300, svhile in the same year the aggte- 
gate slate delit amounleil to 70,0.(4,740, of wliich 13,174,360 
was the personal or private debt of tire Kbedive. Until recent 
years no financial accounts were publi.shcd, but in 1874 appeared 
a condensed statement of the revenue and expenditure for the 
ten years ending Septemircr 30, 1873. At the request of the 
Khedive, a commission, ptesided over by the lion. Stephen 
Cave, went from England to investigate the state of Egyptian 
finances and debt in Uecemher 1875. The modern coins are 
the piastre (of 40 paras) = ajd,, and the kces or purse (of 500 
piastres) =/Js, 2s. 6d. 

Government and Army .—The ruler of E. pays to the Sultan 
am aiinujl tribute of about /i'7cio,ooo. In 1866 the surces.sion 
was made tlirect from father to son, instead of, according to 
the Turkish law, to the eldest heir, and in 1867 Ismail, the 
ruling prince, received in a firman from tlie Sultan the title 
of Khedive or sovereign. 1 'hc administration is in the hands 
of a Council of State of four military and four civil digni¬ 
taries, appointed by the Khedive. The army, wliich is rai.scd 
by conscription, consistcil (1S75) of four regiments of infantry, 
each of 3000 men, a batt.alion of chasseuis 1000 strong, 3500 
cavalry, 1500 artillery, and two ballalions of engineers, each 
of 1500. There are besides two regiments of black troops, num- 
bcruig 2000. The navy comprises 7 ships of the line, 6 frigates, 

9 corvettes, 7 brigs, 18 gunboats, and 27 transports. 

Education and Heli^ion .—Much is being done for the spread 
of education in E., the special supeiintendence of the schools 
being the ■ duly of the second son of the Khedive. The theo¬ 
logical utiivci.sity of Cairo was attended (1872) by 6774 students, 
while as many as 62,201 were receiving education at schools of 
all kinds. Promotion in the army has been made subject to 
educational tests since 1870, The great majority of the people 
are Mohammedans. 

History ,—Upper E. was once called Meroe, and at another 
time Cush or Ethiopia, both which names were afterward* car- 
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tied to Abyssinia. The local name of E. itself is Chemi (Ham 
or Sham, also said to mean ‘the black’); the Ifebrcwname was 
Mizraim, one of the tribes of the children of Ham. The Greek 
names, zEgyptua and the Land of Copts, were at first applied 
to the D^ta alone. E. probably contained two races, that 
seen in the kings who ruled at Sai.s, and that in the 
kings and gods of lltebca. The first is marked bylPletreating 
forehead, a forward mouth, and an excessive length from chin 
to the b.ack of the liead ; it is still seen in the modern Fellah 
and the Galla tribe S. of Abyssinia. The second has an intel¬ 
lectual head, with upright forehead and aquiline nose. Accord¬ 
ing to one view the latter was a conquering race, owning the 
land, to which it gave its wairiors, religion, and language; the 
former tilled (he land and paid the taxes (Morton’s Crania 
Ki,0iptiaca). Tile first king of the old empire is Mena or 
Mcncs llie eternal,’ Minos and Menu?), the founder of Men- 
nefer or Memphis (‘good port’) and of tlie e.irliest religious 
rites. His dale varies from 3000 to 2000 D.C., the Greek lists 
of Eratostlienes, Maiielho, and the tal.)leis of zVbydos being in 
almo.st constant contiadiction. He is the fiist of six dynasties, 
some of which lived at Tliis (Gr. Ahydos), ruling over the laud 
hfclween Lycopolis and Tcntyra. Anotlier Tliinite king, called 
Kakati, iiiirodnceil the worship of the bulls Apis and Mnevis, 
and the goat Baentattu. In a later Memphite dynasty is the 
name of Scr or Seihes, afterwards made the god Aieinapt on 
account of the encouragement he gave to medicine and Innlding 
with polisheil stones. The history of the fourth (Mcmpliit^ 
dynasty is contained not iiicicly iti Gicek glosses, but in local 
inscrijrlioiis. bencfrii conquered the * Shcplierds of the East ’ 
near the mafka mine in .Sinai; Khufu (Clieops) built the great 
pyramid {.mer or abnur) at Ghizeli, near wliich Caviglia and 
M.irieltc discovered the Temple of tlie Sphinx. Cheops also 
conquered Tlielres (which liad by this time absorbed This, 
Eleplianline, ller.acleopolis, and Heliopolis) and Tib, or the 
lull countiy m Sinai, wheic inscriptions m.ay be seen at Wady 
Magarah. Besides the primitii'e deities, such as Ra, the Sun 
(wlio formed a trinity with Maut, the mother, and tlie hawk- 
headed Clionso, a moon-god), the secondary deities, Knepli, the 
ram-headed spirit, Pthali, the fire-god, Tholh, the ibis-he.aded 
god of letters or pillar-god, Atlior or Venus, and Pasht, goddess 
of chastity, were now worshipped. Isis and Osiris weie at first 
demigods, and their popularity changed from time to time. 
Their .sons were Homs, the hawk-headed, and Aiiiibis, the 
jackal-headed, Osiris had been killed liy Typlion, the hippo¬ 
potamus. Nephthys was the sister of Isis. This period is 
marked by the first cavo rilirvo and painting in monochromes; 
it has an extensive hieroglyi>liic language. Tile fifth dynasty is 
called Elephantine, the name of a city on an island in the Nile, 
just below the cataract at Syene. The kingdom of Elephantine 
may have reached N. to Silsilis, and S. to the cataract at Abou- 
satiibul in Nubia. The kings are now distingui.shed by the 
termination Ra. One of them, Ptahhetp, is the author of the 
moial precepts on the Prisse Papyrus. The sixth dynasty (Mem¬ 
phite) includes Nitocris, the ‘losy-cheeked queen,’ and there 
is a trace of an expeilition against the Henishn, or inhabitants 
of the Waste on the N.E. There were probably contemporary 
dynasties at This, Thebes, Memphis, and Elephantine. There 
w.as also a race of kings at Ilcracleopolis ruling from Memphis 
up the river to Lycopolis. A king of Hcracleopolis (perhaps 
Amciieinha III.) constructed the Lake Mceris to drain oil ex¬ 
cessive inundation and to stoic again.st deficient inundations. 
Anotlierking of Ilcracleopolis built the Labyrinth with 1500 cells 
—the Tomlj of the Sacred Crocodiles descrilied by Herodotus. In 
the city of Chois, in the Delta, there was an independent dynab ^ 
of priests, who saw the inva.sion of the Hykshos, or sheplien. 
kings, called ‘ lepers ’ in the British Museum Papyrus, probably 
an Arabian or Phoenician race, who fixed tliemselves at Memphis 
and confined the native rulers to Thebes. But these names lead 
into what Ur Birch—occupying a middle place between the extra¬ 
vagant chronology of Bunsen and the sober estimates of Sharpe— 
calls the Middle Empire, consisting of twelve dynasties from B.C. 
2000 to B.C. i6oa This period ends just before the reign of 
Rameses L, whose date in Sharpe’s chronoloCT is eirea B.C. 
1200. A more interesting era is that of Titothmosis III., 
circa B.C. 1322, when it seems almost certain that the sovereign 
power of E. was concentrated at Thebes (Tape, or ‘ the city‘). 
liefore going to that era, a few name-s must be mentioned. 
Osirtesen I., King of Thebes, perhaps before the conquest by 
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Cbeopi of Memphis, built the tombs of Beni Hassan; adapted 
hieroglyphics to represent not objects or even words merely, but 
syllables and letters; divided the year into the seasons of vegeta¬ 
tion, harvest, and inundation, containing twelve months of thirty 
days, to which the five additional days, called by the Greeks 
e/agomeHa{, were added ; and encouraged the application of sled 
to the arts of pence and war. Thebes and Memphis com¬ 
bined against the Hykshos, or Caphtorites, whom they drove 
into the N.E., and who left behind in the name Pelusium their 
Canimnitish name of Philistines. Amunothph I. (1430?) first 
married a black-skinncd wife, thus obtaining Ethiopia as far 
as Tombos or Napat^ Negroes now appear in the sculptures 
as domestic and agricultur.il servants. It was in the I4lh c, 
B.C. that SHcph-net-Phoenich, the biblical Joseph, introduced 
the ryot tenure to Lower E., the land-tenants paying a fixed 
rent of one-fifth. It is not clear whether the biblical Phar&oh 
was king of Memphis or of Bubastis. The Hebrew immigrants, 
called Siemmo, or ‘strangers,* were placed in Goshen (‘upper 
lands ’) and the town of .‘^uccoth (‘ the tents ’). Memphis and 
Thebea are again brought together by the marriage of TLothinosis 
II. to Nitocris, but a striking difference is still to be observed 
between the architectures of Upper and Lower F,., between ex¬ 
cavated tomb and pyramid, between the work of free men and 
that of slaves. The Egyptians knew at this lime the wedge, the 
lever, the inclined^ plane, but not the screw, the pulley, or the 
wheel and axle. They had, however, two-wheeled carriages in 
\dace of the primitive boards strapped on the backs of two asses. 
From u.c. 1322 to 990 we liave the Theban kings supreme in E. 
The horizon of history widens in the reign of Thothmosis HI., 
whose warlike and comnierci.al exjicditions to Nubia and Syria 
are chronicled on the sandstone wall at Kam.ak, King Aniu- 
nothph 11 . is probably the Pharaoh under whom Moses led 
out the Israelites, who, identified with the ohl Phcenician in¬ 
vaders, had latterly been treated with severity. Thothmosis IV. 
(builder of the Great Sphinx) was succeeded by Amunothph HI. 
(lord of Mendes, and called by the Greek epitomists Memnon), 
whose name is found vety often in the granite district of the 
Second Cat#W@t(s He built the musical Colossus at Luxor, 
and married Tii, a foreign woman painted pink. He cultivated 
the cat-headed goddess Pasht, and tried to introduce from Ethio¬ 
pia the worship of Atennefru, ‘ the most lovely disc ’ oi the sun. 
The next king persecuted all religion except the solar, and 
drove out the Greek settlement at Sais, which had flourished 
there for centuries, and whose movement gave rise to the legends 
')! Krechllieus, Cadmus, and Danau.s in Gieece. Ramcscs 1 . (first 
king of the nineteenth dynasty) is succeeded by Seli or Oimeneph- 
thah I., whose alabaster sarcophagus, discovered by BcUoni, and 
now in the Sloaue Museum, ts the most beautiful of Egyptian 
monuments, Rameses II. w.arrcd against the Kliita (Gr. Bac- 
Irians), supposed by Gladstone to be the Ketici of the Odyssey. 
.See the Sallicr Papyrus (British Museum), called the ‘ Iliad of 
Besides the Memnoniuin and the Hall of Columns, he 
built the well at Contra Psclcis for the gold-miners who crossed 
the desert with their asses to Gcbcl-Ollaki, He sent his negro 
prisoners to tlie N., and his Asiatic prisoners to the S, 'I'he 
names on the monuments of Oiinencphtah 11 . suggest among his 
enemies the Sharutana or Sardinians, the Turska or Etruscans, 
the Shakalusha or Sicilians, the Luka or Lycians, and the 
Akaiwsba or Greeks (formerly called Hanebu or louians). This 
king is supposed by some to be the Pharaoh of the Exodus. A 
new route nos been suggested for the Israelites, viz., by the isthmus 
between tlie Mediterranean and the Lake Serbonis, full of sea¬ 
weed and reeds. See Brugsch Bey’s lecture before the Inter¬ 
national Congress of Orientalists, 17th September 1874 (/Ica- 

26th September 1873^ After a period in which the Harris 
Papyrus indicates the presence of a Syrian usurper, Rameses 
IlL, the Solomon of £., called by Herodotus Rampsindus, with 
the help of his Council of Thirty, reorganised the social classes. 
His lists of victories refer to the Pvilusata (Pelasgi), Tsekkarin 
(Teucrians), Uashasha (Usci). Rameses XII. is connected 
with the worship of Khons (the Moon), whose temple con- 
tmned the Cyntcephali. or living apes. The College of 
Sacred Tribes (rekhkhe^, and the doctors of magic {yekhget- 
amm, 'those acquainted with liidden words,’ the ckartummins of 
Exodus), sent the ark of Khons to cure a princess in Baklitan 
(thought to be' Ecbatana). By this time additional gods had ap- : 
peered—in Nubia, Chem, the got! of generation, who carries a 
wMp i Sebek or Silx the croo^ile: in the Delta die sun was 
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called, not Amun-Ra, but Athom and Mando; Neith was the 
queen of heaven, who gave kings and sages inspiration through 


tne s^red acacia-tree. Ihe period (B.C. 945-097) is marked by 
the rise of Tanis and Bubastis and the £. of the Delta, the decay 
of Thebes, civil wars, and the Flthiopian invasion. At Thebes 
the Ramessid dynasty is succeeded by the high-priests of Amun, 
who were conquered by Shishank (Gr. Sensonchests) of Bubastis, 
.an ally of the Jews. Amid many striking differences of custom 
the Eg;^tians worshipped animals, the priests shaved 
the head, the people marked their bodies, food was placed in 
tombs, trees were planted in temple-yards), both Egyptians and 
Jews practised circumcision, abhorred swine-flesh, and reckoned 
sunset as the beginning of the day, and much religious cere¬ 
mony is common to the two nations. Shishank gave the military 
class freedom fiom taxation. For two centuries tRere seems now 
to have been great confusion. Tanis, the scat of the export tmde 
in com, linen, and drugs from E., rose into importance, to be 
succeeded by Sais, on the Canopic branch of tfce Nile, where 
Bocclioris the 'Wise enacted the laws that no debtor should be put. 
in prison, and that lliere should be a written acknowledgment oP 
every debt. Sais itself as well as Thebes and Memphis succumbed 
to the Ethiopian king Fiankhu There is some confusion between 
this expedition and that of Sabaco or So, whom Manelho makes 
the first of the twenty-fifth or Ethiopian dynasty. The Assyrian 
cunrirorins now throw light on Egyptian history, and Tirhakali, 
the Ihiid Ethiopian king, is the contemporary of llezekiah, and 
the opponent of Sennacherib and Esarhaddon. The latter 
oiganised a portion of E. into a subject slate governed by 
twenty small kings. Tirhakah or Rutamen renewed the con¬ 
test with Assur-bani-pal, and after this we find a line of native 


and after his conquest of Syria had lieen nullified by Nebuciiad- 
nezzar ot Babylon, he constructed the great trench from the 
Bitter Lakes to ihe marshes at Fclusium, and by one account 
anticipated the Periplus of Hanno by sending his ships round 
the Cape. Another Psamnieticlms (n.C. 588) was the friend 
of Zcdcki.'ih, and probably in his reign Jeremiah wrote his 
Lamentations at Hieropolis. Hophra (Gr. Aprics) and Aahmes 
continued to encourage Greek influences in both trade and the 
army. Ainasis, who owed his elevation to a revolt of the old 
army (the Calosirics and Ilcrmotybics, all tenants of six acres 
of crown-lands, serving compulsorily for three years) against 
the mercenaries, made Naucratis the cbicT port of E. Amasis 
also established the power of E. in Cyjirus. After his death 
Cambyses reduced the whole country, and from B.C. 525-332 
the Persian rule ks broken by successive rebellions. By the 
laws of the Sais supremacy, death was inflicted for murder 
and peiiury and even for killing a slave; killing a child was 
punished by three days’ imprisonment with the ilead body. 
vVherever possible, the punisliment fell on the guilty limb. The 
accumulation of interest was limited to double the sum originally 
lent. Parricide was punished by burning. There ivas no limit 
to the number of wives permitted by law; only the priests wer« 
monogamists. The priests were in four classes—the Soteno, 
wearing the tall ball-topped linen cap; the Nowto, wearing the 
flat ring or plate of gold; the Othplito ('dedicated,' Gr, iatockn), 
under monastic vows of seclusion ; the Bachano, or hired servants 
of the rest. The number of local names given to products shows 
the vigour of industry, viz., ammonia, from the oasis of Ammon; 
syenite, from Syeiic; natron and nitre, from Mount Nitria; ala¬ 
baster, from Alab.i.stron; topaz and sapphire, from the islands 
of 'i'opazion and Sapirene in the Red Sea ; emerald, from 
Mount Smaragdus, &c. In sculpture, critics already distinguish 
the Ethiopic, Assyrian, Greek, and later Egyptian or Baltic 
schools. The first is marked by unnatural stoutness, the second 
by clumsy action, the third by tasteless shows of anatomical know- 
Iwge, the fourth by grace and strength, without the awful majesty 
of the early monuments. No clay models were used, and respect 
for the dc.ad prohibited an intimate knowledge of the human 
muscles. E. under Darius formed part of the African satrapy, 
paying as tribute 700 silver talents, the revenues of Lake Moeris, 
and 120,000 measures of com. After three native meUkf or 
satraps, Mandophth took advantage of the Persian disasters in. 
Greece to assert his country’s independence (B.c 487), but the 
tyranny of Xerxes or Kshairsha (who absorbed the army of E. 
into his own) succeeded, and after the more Successful revolt of 
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Marus, who hired Athenian troops, and Ani3nt9eu8 in Lower 
and Upper E., Artoxerxes Ixingiinanus reconquered E. in 440 
B.c. AtouI 400 B.c. Nepherites of Mcndes (first of thirtieth or Se* 
bennytedynastjr),allying himselfwithSpartaunderAgesilaos,again 
broke the Persian rule, which, in spite of the attacks of Arlaxcrxcs 
Mnemon, was not re-established till 349 u.c., when Artaxerxes 
Ochus destroyed the kingdom of the Copts. At this time 
Anaxagoras visiletl E., and Herodotus; and later came Eudoxus 
the astronomer, who formed the octaiterid (period of eight j'cars 
or ninety-nine months); Chrysippus the physician, and Plato. 
In 332 B.C. Alexaniler the Great entered E., meeting with little 
resistance. He respected the native religion, and divhled the 
country into two monarchies or judgeships, both of which were 
filled by Egyptians. 'I'he reign of Ptolemy Soler extends from 
B.c. 322-2^, the early part of it under the nominal sovereignty of 
Philip Arrioaius and Adexander A?gus. The deleat of Perdiccas 
was followed by the conquest of Jerusalem, Plnenicia, Cocle- 
Syria, and CyTras, and by the defeat of Antigonus. I’tolcniy’s 
rule was beneucent, but he kept the two r.aces a.sunder by de¬ 
claring that the children of mixed inarri.igcs were barbaiian. In 
return for the knowledge which the Giceks brought to the 
Museum or College of Philosophy at Alexandria, they got 
the use of papyrus, a great multiplier of books, for winch 
only linen, wax, b.irk, or tree leaves had been used beloic. 
Ptolemy introduced a jiropcr coinage in gold, silver, and 
bronze to E. His drachma weighed about 55 grs., so that 
the silver talent was about £,^^0 in value. The chief coin-, 
were the gold tetra-stater (8 drachmas) and tlie silver tetra- 
draclima. Under Ptolemy Philadelphiis (ii.C. 284-246), the 
son of Soter and Berenice, a connection springs up between 
Home and E. Philadelphus built the Pharos lighthouse and 
the troglodytic Berenice on the Ked .Sea, which was joined to 
Coptos by a road that passed .Smaiagdus (ricli not only m eme¬ 
ralds but in porphyry and breccia vcide), and was furnished with 
four great inns or walcnng-houses. Arsinoe (near the modern 
Suez) and the Temple of Isis on the island of Phil.x (properly 
Abou-lnkh, 'city of the frontier’) were also built. The population 
of E. was estimated at 7,000,000, the nimy at 220,000, in.ain- 
tained on a revenue of 14,800 talents (/^2,250,000) and 1,500,000 
aitalias of corn (5,000,000 bushels). The Museum Library 
contained 200,000 Greek papyii. Its directors were the accom¬ 
plished Hemctiiiis Phaleieus and Zenodotus, one of the earliest 
editors of Homer. There, too, was Ctesibius, the inventor of 
tile water-clock ; Theocritus, the Sicilian idylli.st; Callimachus, 
writer of elegiacs and professor of poetry at the Museum; Strato, 
the physicist, a pupil of Theophrastus; Timocharis, the astro¬ 
nomer, who by observation of the fixed stars prepared tlic dis¬ 
covery of Hipparchus that the equinoctial point had moved; 
Ari.staicluis, who anticipated the Coperiucan theoty. 'I’he king 
caused Manetlio, a pnest of lleKopolis, to iwrite his list of 
kings from the hieroglyphs. The empire of E. included 
parts of Vamphylia, Cilicia, l.ycia, and Caria. 'I'he reigns 
of Ptolemy Kuergptes, Philopator, and Epiphanes occupy llic 
period B.C. 246-180. Some of the exploits of the ‘ Benefactor’ 
.'.n Syria and Ethiopia are chiouicled in the f.imous bilingual 
inscription at Canopus. The Museum flourished. Aristo¬ 
phanes, the grammarian, the inventor of the long and short maik.s, 
the aspirate, and the accent, put new life in the public readings, 
and Eratusthcne.s, ‘the surveyor of the woild,’ by hi.s theoiy of 
shadows laid the foundation of astronomical geograjiliy. He 
also wrote a history of E. in correction of Manetlio. Apollonius 
of Perga first taught conic sections, and Archimedes, the friend 
of Conon, invented his cochlea, or sciew pump, so useful in 
Egyptian iriigation. By the battle of Kaphia, Philopator re¬ 
covered the Syrian provinces which Antiochus the Great had 
seized, but during the minority of Epiphanes (the Illustrious), 
notwithstanding the tutorship undertaken by Rome, they were 
again lost to E. The love of letters still lived in the Ptolemies, 
but along with it a fatal moral corruption. Ptolemy Philo- 
inctor Eupator and Euergetes II. fill up the sjiace from n.c. 
180-116. Roman intervention saved the whole empire from 
being seized by Antiochus Epiphanes, and assisted at the divi- 
sions between the two brothers. Philomclor, who gave some 
of the highest state offices to Jews, offended his own Coptic 
subjects by putting Greek inscriptions on the new temples. A 
change is noticeable in the architectuie of the time. The scicen 
in front of the great poriico is almost removed by having n door¬ 
way made in it betweef every pair of columns. Corporations of 
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monks begin to appear, and from the contemporary document* 
we find that sales of slaves and gifts to the Church for the benefit 
of the dead were common. Euergete.;, who recognised the inde¬ 
pendence of the Maccabees, and warred in Syria against his 
.sister Cleopatra, was a monster of cruelty and sensuality. As 
regards literature, the honour done to critics (such as Aristar¬ 
chus) is symbolised in the sculpture called the ‘Apotlieosis of 
I loraer.' The leading figure of the time is, however, Hippar¬ 
chus, who, with an instrument having a [dane parallel to the 
equator ar.d a gnomon parallel to the earth's pole, observed the 
equiiiux an<l its precession, which he said was along the ccIiiJtic, 
and not the equator. With him we may put Hero, the ingenious 
mechanic, whose pneumatic toys are still admired. Agatharcides 
has left an intelligent account of his survey of the Red Sea, and 
sumeattempt.s were made at a pas.sage to Indi.i. IMoscorides was 
reached. From B.C. 116-51 we have the reigns of Cleopatra Cocce 
with Ptolemy Solcr II., and then, with Ptolemy Alexander I., 
Cleopalra Berenice, Ptolemy Alexander II., and Ptolemy Neus 
Dionysus. The period is one of intiigue, civil violence, and vice 
in liigli places. 'Phe Alexandrian Jews begin to count for some¬ 
thing in the political world. I.ucullus, the Roman ambassador, 
finds the Old and the New Academy in debate at Alexandiia. 
Diodorus Siculus is astonished hy the fervour with which, outside 
Alexaudrw, sii.aiccs, crocodiles, cats, ibises, and bulls arc still 
worshipped. The Egyptians still believed in a creation by Ra, 
the Sun, acting on the river Nile, and in a bodily resurrection, 
which explains the importance of embalmment. They still buried 
with the mummy The Book of the Dead, explaining the method of 
judgnicrit pas.sed upon soiiLs. King, priest, aiul soldier were still 
the only landholders, and the thirty judge-, of the three great 
cities still administered the eight books of the law. Caricature 
liegins to appe.ii on the monuments. According to Strabo bad 
government had reduced the revenue to 12,500 talents, aiul the 
IJopulal ion to 3,000,000. Cyrene and Cyprus successively fall into 
the hands of Rome, and along with commerce literature also de¬ 
clined. The reign of Cleopatra and her brothers, with the episodes 
of Julius Ciesarand Mark Antony, occupies llie period B.C. 51-30. 
The Museum was burned, but the equally large library of Per- 
gamos wa.s placed in the 'i'cmple of Serapis. During the three 
centuries of the rule of the IjiniJx, changes had occurred in 
the religion. Pthah and Seiapis had become the chief gods ; 
and tlie moon, which had formerly appeared on the heads of 
gods, now takes a se])arate individuality under the name of Soh. 
'i'lie new hieroglyphic characters were the camelopard, mummy 
on a couch, ship with sails, and chariot with liurses; more words 
are spelled with letters ; and with the papyrus the enchorial or 
demotic writing with few symbols was gradually displacing 
the hieratic. Erom this time to A. u. 640, E. is a Greek pro¬ 
vince of the Roman Empire. The eiiucstiian prefect was not 
amenable to the senate. A vigorous judicial system was set 
on foot. The chief native magistrates were the keeper of the 
lecords, the police judge, the prefect of the night, and the 
exe^ctes or interpreter. Even iliesc officers, however, were not 
Roman citizens; they were merely impciial freedmen. No 
municipal goveinment was allowed. The Julian civil year of 
365^ days, beginning on 29th August, was introduced, so that 
ii. Iiail thicc calendars—the Julian ; the popular year, beginning 
on iSih July, the day of the heliacal rising of the Dog-star; 
and the astionomical year of 365 days with a movable first day. 
Augustus was anxious to prevent oppression by the tax-gatherers, 
and by liis oidcrs the canals were cleared, and the Nilometer at 
lilc'iiliantine built, which shows a maximum rise of twenty-five 
royal cubits and four handbreadtlis. Strabo (who travelled 
to E. under the prefecture of Gallus) describes the wealth and 
business of Alexandiia. "The Roman Empire did not extend be¬ 
yond the dodteaseheenof (70 miles) beyond Syene, and this frontier 
was often troubled by the Ethiopian Arabs of Queen Candace. 
The woiship of IsLs and Serapis penetrated to the court of 
Rome, and Virgil distinctly teaches the Egyptian millenniutn. 
Afterwards there was a law against the Egyptian and Jewish 
supetslilions. The pretensions of Caligula to divine honours 
formed the pretext of an attack by the Greeks on the Alexan¬ 
drian Jews, wliom they wished to deprive of civil rights; tlie 
embasty of Philo proved les.s powerful than that_ of Apion 
the grammarian, and not till the time of Claudius did the Jews 
icgain their privileges. Claudius also stopped the oppressive 
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silk, precious stones, ginger, spices, and tliat witli Africa in 
ivom rhinoceros teeth, hippopotamus skin, tortoiseshell, apes, 
and slaves, converging on the Coptos- Berenice route, grew rapidly. 
The linen trade of Upper and the cotton trade of I^wer E. were 
large, and Alexandria was the largest granary in tiie world. Tlie 
excellence of Egyptian chemistry is shown in the Arabic name 
al-cheini, the Egyptian ait. Their colours were prepared by the 
use of a mordant liquid, and their hik (used chiefly on llie mummy 
cloths) was made of nitrate of silver. Naphtha, or rock-oil, bears 
an Egyptian name. 'J’he trade in papyrus in all its varieties, from 
Hieratic and Fanniau down to emporctic (used for wrapping 
parcels), increased its area. In the leign of Nero (A.D. 55 68) 
Christianity makes many converts in Alexandria—^jews, Kgyp- 
tians,_ and Greeks. Wild Arab tribes from Lower Itthiopia, 
especially the ‘ headless ’ Ulemmycs, infested the frontier. 'I'hc 
prefect’s decree issued on the accession of Gaiha illustrates the 
rcvenuc-tyraimy which it was intended to stop. Vespasian, 
whom the Alexandrian Gtecks called Cyhiosactes (‘the scullion’), 
owed his reception in Alcx.indiia vciy much to Dion Chrys>)s- 
toni, the rhetor, and Apollonius of Tyana, the impostor ; for 
the philosophers now constituted an impoit.mt class. In 
Domitian’s time we have from Juvenal a s.atiiical account of 
IC. He testifies to the military oppression, and says the people 
left nothing unwor.dnppecl except the goddess of chastity. I'lu- 
tarch's nairativc of the same age describes the habits of tlic 
priests in shaving the whole body, wearing only linen, and re¬ 
fusing some meats as impure. 'I'he intellectual creed was then 
becoming Manichccism, and less legard was paid to external 
observances. Scrapis was the supreme rulei, and the other 
members of the triangpilar trinity, Isis and Horus, were investeil 
with more ))lcasing human attributes. Trajan {98-108 A.u ) 
rebuilt the Bitter Lakes Cau.1l on a new route from Memphis. 
In consequence of civil war between the CjTonc Jews and 
Alexandria he also deprived the former of citizenshiij. The 
philosophical reputation of flic capital was sustained by Justin 
Martyr and Atlienagoras, both converts. The beginning of 
the reign of Antoninus Tins (A.n. 13.S) is remarkable as the 
end of the Gothic period of 1460 ye.irs, which was called 
the ‘ Kclurn of the I’liamix.’ '1 his happened when Claudius 
I’tolemy, the author of the Syntaxis or Almuyyst, containing 
the record of eclipses for eight centuri -s, and the name-father 
ot the old solar system of cycles and epicyclc.s, was the le.id- 
ing sav.iiit of Alexandria. The I/inn ary of Antoninus gives 
a description of the six j.p'eat roads in E., and this is supple¬ 
mented by the Penplns of Ariian, who notes llie ajqie.ii ance of 
glass and sugar in the Red Sea trade. The reign of Aurelius 
(a.d. 162-181) is without political events except the jchellion of 
Cas-sius, but the Libiary was then in its gloiy, and w.v> attended 
by many grammarians, with Athciueus the Deipnoso[>liist at 
their head. They give employment to the two trades of ‘ quick 
writers’ and ‘book writers.’ Lucian, then secretary to the pre¬ 
fect, darts his humour at the immovable superstitions of the coun¬ 
try. At this time the orthodoxy of the old religion seems to 
have centred at Canopus (a town which gave its name to the 
jars for holding the soft parts taken from the mummy). Thcie, 
in the sacred processions, the singer repeated the Book of Uymns 
and the niles for the king’s life; the soothsayer, with his hour¬ 
glass and palm-branch, repeated the books on the moon’s phases 
and the fixed stars and their risiiig.s ; the sciibe, with his fiat 
rule, knew the geography of the world and the books concern¬ 
ing the planets and the furniture of the temple; the robe-master, 
with the sacrificial vase and rod of justice, knew the books con¬ 
cerning the sacred heifers, education, first-fruits, and the order 
of worship and of festivals; the piophel or ventriloquist, with 
the great water-pot or speaking-bottle, knew the hieratic books 
concerning the laws, the gods, the temples, the revenue, 'lliesc 
were thirty-six of the Books of Thoth ; the other six, on diseases 
and medicines, were learned by the Tastojihoroi, wdio carried 
an image of the god in a small shrine. At Alexandiia, on the 
other hand, the Eleusinian mystery (of a serpent carried in a 
basket) wa-s well Imown ; and it is thought the piiesthood had 
generally an esoterie faith which, by such names as the ‘ Secret 
of Abydos,’ they endeavoured to conceal. In spite of per- 
tecation the catechetical school of Clemens was continued by 
Origen, and shortly after Caracalla built a temple to Isis at 
Rome, and Egyptians entered the Roman senate. The great 
names of Saccas, Plotinus, Longinus, and Porphyry, which 
adorned Alexandria during the beginning of the 3a Christian c.. 


are elsewhere described ; and the numerous changes and struggle* 
of Christian doctrine of which E. was the scene belong to the 
history of the Church. In the feeble reign of Gallus (A.D. 251) 
famine induced a plague, ulcer of the tonsils, wMch greatly re¬ 
duced the population. For a short time (a.O. 260) E. waif mde- 
pendciit of Rome under the soldier Alexander .lEmilianus. In 
A. I). 270 Zenobia of Palmyra made an attempt to gain E., which, 
after a few months’ success, was defeated by Aurclian, but l»th 
Sai.acens and Palmyrans continued to assail the province, and 
Fiunus, a wealthy jiaper-inerchaut, with the help of Aral» and 
the Coptic population, made liimself independent for a time in 
Upjier E. Frequent rebellions of lesser size were fbllowed by 
the gieat one of Achillcus against Diocletian, who had just re¬ 
signed Nubia to the rative tribes. With the rise of Byzantium the 
Greek element begins to yield to the native Egyjpian ; theology 
displaces philosophy; lainblichus seems insignificant by the side 
of Arius and Atlianasius. Indeed, after the division of the 
Empire the Patriarch or Bishop of Alexandria i^cmod nt times 
aliTU)i>t independent of Constantinople. The paralysis of poli¬ 
tical power is .shown in the system of patronage by which towns 
without chatters paid a government official for his unautho¬ 
rised protection. When Jovian restored Christianity (A.D. 363), 
the monastic system was already in full vigour among the 
Cn-nobites, tlic Anchorites, and the Kemobolh. About A.D. 
379 the Sarjicens ajiproach the N.K. frontier, and being many 
of them Chiislians, side with the Egyptian Ilomo-ousians against 
the Arian Greeks. The radical policy of Theodosius did not 
entirely destroy the Pagan worship, still practised in secret at 
(.'.itiopus, but it did de.stroy the great Scrapis Library of 700,000 
voUnnes. 'Hie lamp of piiilosophy was still held up by Proclus 
and his followers. The government divided E. into Upper 
I-ibya or Cyrene, I.ower Libya or the Oasis, the 'niebaid, 
Atgjpliaca or W. Delta, Aiigustanica or E. Delta, and Hep- 
tanomis or Arcadia. The tax-galhcreis were called ‘counts of 
the s.acrcd largcs.scs,’and had a gic.at crowd of numerarU (clerks). 
About A. I). 450 a Nubian invasion almost extinguished Cliris- 
tiaiiity in Diipcr K, On the other liand a series of ecclesiastical 
ilti.arrcl.s, in which the n.atioii.xl mind was interested, was settled 
by the edict called * llenoticon,’ issued by the Emperor Zeno in 
A.u. 477, which passes by the decrees of Chalccdon, calls Mary 
the ‘hlothcr of God,’ and admits that the decrees of Nica;a and 
Const.intiiiople contain everything necessary. In the reign of 
Anastasias (a.d. 501) the Persians under Kobades overran Syiia, 
and laid waste the greater part of tile Della up to the very walls of 
Alexandiia. Under Justinian a singular atrifu went on hetW'Cen 
the Coptic patriaichs, who were Jacobites, and the Melchitc 
01 Royalist patriarchs, who were armed with the authority 
of civil prefects. This lasted (ill the Persians took Antioch, 
and the defence of the Egyptian frontier was practically left 
to the monasteries on the I'llanitic Gulf. A change in the 
government was made by the thirteenth edict of Justinian, from 
which it appears that the Augustalian Cohort of 6 oq men was 
charged not only with the defence of the province, but with super¬ 
vising the collection of the 800,000 artab.e (4,000,000 bushels) 
of com. In the reign of Hcraclius (a.u. 618) the Persian 
Cliosroes became master of the whole of E. for ten yeftrs. lie 
even built a palace in Alexandria. Hcraclius drove out the 
Persians, but for several years he paid a tribute to the Calif 
Omar, and in A.D. 638-640; Amrow, the son of Ase, partly 
through the treachery of some native Egyptians, overcame the 
brave resistance of the Greek garrisons. The terms of the 
Mo.sIem conqueror were :—‘ Pay tribute, embrace the Koran, or 
die.’ At first E. paid two gold pieces for every male of military 
age. By Omar’s famous order the Library was itsed for heating 
the baths. The history of E. now liecomes i^ait of the history 
of Arabia and the Arabs. It was governed from a new city, 
Musr or Cairo, between Memphis and Heliopolis, and these 
cities were pulled down to build mosques and other public 
buildings. In A.u. 868, the local governor of the Abbaside 
califs usurped the sovereignty, and foimded the '^ooloonide 
dynasty, which lasted till A.D. 906, The power of the califs 
was again interrupted by Mahdee, the governor of E. Africa 
(a.u. 912-934), and Mohammed, a Turkish officer in the Ara¬ 
bian service (A.D. 936-970). The descendants of the former 
founded the Fatimite line of califs, who till A.D. 1171 ruled at 
Cairo independently of Bagdad, taking a large share in the wars 
of the Crusades. The Eyubite dynasty was succeeded by a race 
of Baharite sultans, or Meleks, consiitiog of Turkoman Mam* 
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lakes, who joined Syria to E., and held the Abbasides In subjec¬ 
tion. The Ciicassian Mamlukes (A.D. 1382-1517) were crusned 
by Sultan Selim I. at Heliopolis. Tljc conqueror organised an 
independent government of E. ^a Pasha and twenty-four Beys, 
headed by the Sheik of Uelad. The army and power of taxation, 
subject to certain conditions, were left with the Mamluke aris¬ 
tocracy. Uriderthisarrangementtherewasfrcquentrevolt. When 
Napoleon went in 1798 to free E., Britain intervened on liehalf of 
the sovereign rights of the Sultan, but its success was neutralised by 
the coufi-d'ilal in 1811 of Mehemct Ali, who murdered nearly all 
the Mamluke Beys (some escaping into Dongola) and reigned 
till 1848, the llatti Slieriflf of 1841, ^aranteed by the Great 
Powers, confirming the succession to his heirs. AH's govern¬ 
ment was a contrast to the savage oppression of the Beys, lie 
established regular courts of justice, and introduced European 
manufactures and machinery. But there was only the form of 
representative government, and the wars in which the Vali (or 
Viceroy) and hii son Ibrahim took part made necessary an enor¬ 
mous taxation and a heavy consci iption. 'I'he leading class under 
this military regime was the Osmanlis. Ali took part in the Greek 
war of independence, and after the conquest of .Syria in 1S35 might 
have got rid of his nominal superior, the .Sultan Mahmoud IJ. 
But in 1840 the Quadnipie Alliance intervened in favour of Abdul 
Sledjid. 'i'he successors of All—Abbas, .Saul, .and Ismail I.—have 
done little for their country. The last named assumed the title 
of Khidiv-cl-Misr (King of E.) in l8f>6, and by increasing the 
amount of his annual trilmlc to the Sultan, seciiicd, in J873, the. 
right of negotiating independent treaties. In tlie same year lie 
annexed by a short war a considerable territory in Darfur, and 
in 1S76 extended his authority soutUwarcls almost to tlie Equator. 
Bv a series of bad bargains with the I'rcnch concessionaires tlie 
Kilicdive has embairassed ids icvenue to an almost incredilile 
extent. At present (1879) his affairs are practically under tnist. 
See Dr. Heinrich Biugseli-Bey’a CtschichU Aigi-ptcns (Leips. 1877), 
tlie latest and by far the most valuable liisiory of K. yet written. 
A most admirable and complete woik on the E. of the Khedive 
is M'Goan's as it is (Lond. 1877), the information m every 
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or Al^pine Vul'tur© {Ttiopkron perenopterm), a 
species of Vulturimg, distinguished (as are other members of the 
genus Neophron) by the long bill with the nostrils situated at 
its middle, by the third quill being the longest of the wings, by 
the wedge-shaped tail, and by the front of the head, throat, and 
cheeks being destitute of featheis. This bird, sometimes named 
‘ Pharaoh’s chicken,’ is coloured of a general white, the quills 
of the wings being dark brown. The sexes are coloured alike, 
the plumage of the young being brown. Tliis bird is carefully 
protected from injury in Egypt by laws, and subsists on carrion 
of all kinds. The nest is made upon a rock, and the eggs are 
three or four in number, and of grey colour. It inhabits S. 
Europe, N. Africa, and Asia. 

Ehr'enbergf, Christian Gottfried, an eminent German 
naturalist, was born at Delilsch, in Prussian Saxony, April 19, 
1795, and studied at the universities of Leipsic and Berlin. He 
graduated in medicine in l8t8. His devotion to Imtany soon 
g.ained him a high reputation, and caused him to lie sent along 
with Hempiich in an expedition despatched to the Blast in 1820 
by tlie Academy of Sciences. In spite of fatigues to which 
itcmprich succumbed, E. travelled througli Syria, Egypt, Abys¬ 
sinia, and olhei parts of Africa, and returned to Berlin in 1826 
witli a great collection of hitherto unknown plants and animals. 
Tlie results of his labours weie seen in several valuable works, 
Including the well-known Akatephen des Kothoi Meeres (1836), 
.E. set out svith 1 lumholdt in 1829 on his Ural and Altai expedi¬ 
tion, and here he laid the foundation of his great work. Organi¬ 
sation, Svstematik, und Gcosimphischts Verhaltniss der Infusions- 
thierchen (completed in 1838 at Leipsic). Some of E.’s conclu¬ 
sions regarding Infusoria are now disputed, Imt he was the first 
to study their oiganisms scientifically. In 1847 he was appointed 
Oldinary I’lofessor of Medicine. Among the subsequent works 
c'f J'l. aic his Afiiivgro/o^ie (1854), and I’cher den Griinsand 
(lierl. 1S5S). He died at Beilin, 27111 June 1876. See Ilanstein’s 

C. G. hhtenberg (Mown, 1S77). 

Ehrenbrelt'stein (' Broad stone of honour ’), a town and 
fortres.s of Prussia, on the right bank of the Bhine, connected 
with Cobli'iiz, on the opposite bank, by a bridge of boats and a 
beautiful railway bridge. The town has two Koman Catholic 
churches, a synagogue, and a mineral spring, celebrated as early 
as the 14th c. I’op. (1871) 2488, exclusive of the garrison 
(2169). There is a trade in wine, corn, tobacco, &c. The 
fortre.-is, the ‘ Gibraltar of the Rhine,’ is accessible only on 
the N.W. side, which is protected by a triple line of formid¬ 
able defences mounted with 400 guns. On the top of the 
lock is a platform used as a parade ground, under which are 
.11 died cisterns capable of holding a water-supply for the garri¬ 
son for three years. E. was originally a Roman fort. The 
French reduced it in 1799 by famine, and dismantled and blew 
it up at the peace of Luiievtile in i8ot. Prussia was put in 
possession of it by the Congress of Vienna in 1814, and it & now 
one of the most formidable fortresses in the world. 
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Eib'custock (‘ Place of yews ’), a town in Saxony, 16 miles 
S.S.E. of /wickau, with manufactures of tin, tobacco, chemicals, 
luce, and muslin. Pop. (1871)6205. 

. Eioh'hom, Johann Gottfried, the most eminent of the 
Rationalistic theologians of Germany in his time, was born at 
Dorenzimmem, in the principality of Hohenlohc-Oehringen, i6th 
October 1775 - He studied at Gottingen, and was Professor of 
Oriental Languages at Jena (1775-88), and at GSttingen from 1788 
till his death, June 25,1827. lie was the first among professional 
theologians to deal with Scripture freely on the footing of a mere 
literary work; the principle on which he studied the Bible being 
expressed in his apostrophe to the writers :—‘ However great my 
respect for you, ye holy men, never let me fall into the superstitious 
idolatry already deprecated by yourselves, or deem it irreverent 
to submit your productions to the strictest niles of human criti¬ 
cism.’ His JiinMtung in dat Alte Testament (3 vols. Leips. 
1780-83), which was the first work entirely devoted to the sub¬ 
ject, and which was received with extraordinary favour, pro¬ 
duced a great effect both on the manner of treating the subject 
generally, and on the prevalent views in regard to the particular 
subjects on which he touched. Of his Emleitung in das Neue 
Testament (2 vols. GStt. 1804-10), the most prominent part was 
his theory of an ‘urevangelium,’ or original gospel, in wWh the 
same process of grouping and comparison wmch had beat applied 
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to the various readings in order to purify the text is used in re- 
pupd to the variations of the narratives for the purpose of arriving 
at the true original gospel. Besides the above, his works in the 
same cl^ are Comment, in Apoe. Joh. (2 vols. Gott. 1791)5 
UrgescMckU (2 vols. NUrnb. i 79 <>- 93 )! Linleit. in die Apocryfk, 
Sekriften dee Alt. Test. (Gott. 1795); AUgem, BiUiothek der 
Bihl, Lit. (lO vols. Leips. 1787-1801); DieHebr. Broph. (3 vols. 
Gbtt. 1816-20); Repertorium fur Bibl. und Lit. (18 

vols. Leips. _I 777 ~^o)- E- ®ho wrote voluminously in political 
as well as literary history. His last important work was Urge- 
sehichte dee erlauchten Hauses der Wdfen (1817). 

Sich'stadt, formerly Aichstadt {i.e. * oak-town ’), a town 
of Bavaria, 30^ miles S. of Ntirnberg, in a deep valley on the 
AltmUhl. It is a bishop’s see, is well built, and has an ancient 
appearance. The principal buildings arc the palace of the 
ducal family of Lcuchtenbcrg, with its beautiful park, the cathe¬ 
dral, founded in 1259, with the grave of St Wililiald, the town- 
hou.se built in 1444, ihe old castle of St Wilibald, which has 
been converted into a barrack. There arc manufactures of cloth, 
pottery, and ironmongery. There are besides several breweries. 
K. has had municipal rights since 908. Bop. (1871) 8051. 

Biich'wold, lEdiiard, Kussi.an naturalist, was born at Mitau, 
Couilaiid, 4th July 1795, studied at Berlin fiom 1814 to 1817, 
and after having travelled in France and England, was appointed 
Professor of Zoology and Midwifery at Kasan in 1823, travelled 
during 1825-27 lliiough the countries aumnd the Caspian Sea 
an <1 the Caucasus, and in 1829 explored the W. of Russia. In 
1838 he was named Professor of Zoology and Mineralogy at 
the Medico-Chinirgical Academy of St Petersburg. He after¬ 
wards studied geology and paheoiitology, and undertook scientific 
expeditions to Esthonia, Finland, ^le Tyrol, Italy, Sicily, and 
Algeria. E. has been a voluminous author. Among his works 
are Reise auf dem Kaspischen Meere umiindem Cawasus (Stuttg. 
1S34-37); Mimoiresur Us Richesses Minh-aUs des Provinces Occi- 
dentaUs de la Russie (Wilna, 1835) ; Bcitrag zur Verbreitungder 
fossden Thiere Russlnnds (Moscow, 1857). 

Ei'der, a river of N. Germany, which rises about 12 miles 
S. of Kiel in Holstein, and after a course of too miles enters the 
North Sea at Tunning, the capital of the district of Eideistedt. 
Throughout the greater part of its course it divides Slesvig from 
Holstein. It is navigable to Rendsburg, whence ships can pass 
to Kiel Cay on the Baltic, by means of the Slcsvig-tlolslcin or 
E. Canal. Much of its couise is bordered with costly dykes to 
protect the adjacent land from inundation. 

Eider-Buck (SomateridS, a well-known genus of Anatidoe or 
ducks, but included in the sub-family of the P'uliguliiia; or Po- 
chards (g. v.). The genus Somateria 
has the bill divided at its base by 
fe.athers, and the front of the bill is 
whilst its lamince or 'fiingcs' 
arc very wide. The wings have their 
fii-st and second (luills longest. As in 
the pochards, the hinder toe is short, 
with a broad membranous web. The 
fnollissimd) is 

.. Ts 1. ^ found in the N. parts of Britain, but 

Eider-Ducic. comes fijrihcr S. in winter. It ave¬ 

rages rather more than 2 feet in length. The male is white 
on tji« neck and back, the jirimary and secondary feathers 
being dull black, and the tertiapr feathers white, whilst they 
droop over the darker wings. The breast and belly aie black, 
with wlute patches in the flanks. The top of the head is 
deep black, the sides of the head being white. The bill 
and legs are green. The colour of the female is a ruddy 
brown, marked with darker tints. The nest is placed in <ie- 
tached rocks and islands. The eggs are five or six, and are pale- 
green in colour, and the E.-D. produces two broods annually. 
The king E-D. (S. speetabilis) is rare in Britain, but common m 
Greenland. It has a black and wliitc body, and red beak and 
legs 5 the male possesses a warty protuberance on the base of 

the upper bill These ducks afford the ‘down’ used in making 
quilts and other articles of dress, which is obtained from tlie nests, 
and is plucked by the parent birds from their own breasts to cover 
and warm the eggs during incubation. The eggs and down 
are auccessively removed from the nest, the bird laying fresh 
eggs and supplying new down; whilst ultimately the male 


bird is called upon to supply down from his breast, and on bis 
darker down being seen in the nest, the fowlers cease their 
operations. Tlie eggs are very palatable, and the flesh is not 
unpleasant to taste. About half a pound of down is .stated as the 
quantity obtainable annually from a single nest. 'Ike down is 
imported in the form of balls, weighing each 3 to 4 lbs. These 
ducks can be domesticated, especially in maiine localities. TTie 
islands of Britain, Fern Island, Norway, and Sweden, arc the 
chief haimts of the E.-D. in Europe, whilst it is also plcntifhl 
on the North American coasts. 

or Egg Island, a small hilly island, 6 miles long and 3 
broad, belonging to Inverness county, and 12 miles W. of Ari- 
saig. The highest iioint, the ‘Scuirof E.,’ is I339 feet above 
the sea. E. has a manse and schoolhouse, aii^Id chapel, some 
Danish remains, and two hamlets, Laig and Kndonan. 

Eight-Foil, in heraldry, eight leaves issuing from a- central 
ball; sometimes called a double quatrefoil. , 

Eikon BasiBike (Gr. ‘ the royal image ’), a book issued in 
1649, professedly written by Charles I., whose policy it ex¬ 
plained. It was divided into twenty-eight sections, each ending 
witli prayer, and was the work of John Gauden, Bishop of Exeter. 

Eil'enhurg (‘ the town on the island, ’ Celt. eiUan, ‘an iskniid '),* 
a strong town of rrussian Saxony, on an island of the Mnldc, 
here spanned by two bridges. It h.as manufactures of woollens, 
cotton, tobacco, and wax, a tilework, and a trade in cattle. 
Bop. (1871) 10,286. 

Eimlieck, properly EinHscck, an ancient town of Prussia, 
38 miles S S.E. of the town of Ilatiovet, on the lime, near its 
confluence with Uic Leiiic. Its chief industries are stocking- 
weaving, tanning, sjiiiining, and manufactures of laiiestry and 
clotli. It was formerly one of the ITanse towns, and in the middle 
ages was famous for its beer. Pop. (1872) 6382. 

Einsied'eln, a town in the canton of Schwyx, Switzerland, 
3000 feet above the sea-level, is noted for its Bcscclictine Abbey, 
cont.siiiing a black image of the Virgin, to which miraculous 
poweis are ascribed, and which annually attracts 150,000 pil¬ 
grims. Zwingli was parish priest of 1 C. in 1516. The exist¬ 
ing abbey dates from about 1720. It has a libraiy of 26,000 
Volumes and 840 MSS. Bop. (1870) 7633. 

Eire, or Eyre, Justices in. Tliesc were originals of the 
present justices of as.si/e. 'I'hey were Jirst appointed in 1176 
A.i>., with a delegated power from the king to m.ake circuits 
once in seven years. Under Magna. Charta the circyit was 
made annual. The office having become a sinecure, was aiio- 
llshcd by 57 Geo. Ilf. c. 61. 

Eis’enach. (l.at. Isenacum, Ger. risen, ‘iron;’ ‘the place on tlie 
water impregnated with iron'), a walled town, the capital and 
residence of the Grand Duke of Sachsen-Weim.ir-Eisenach, 45 
miles W. of Weimar, is romantically situated in the 'llmtingian 
forest. It is a station on the Sachsiseh-Thuritigisch Railway, 
and is easily reached from any part of Germany. P^p. (l8fl) 
13,967. Among its principal buildings arc the Grand-Ducal 
residence, the gymnasium, originally a Dominican cloister, where 
Luther received part of his education, and the churclics of St Georg 
and St Nikolaus, the latter built in the I2th c. It lias nutnufac- 
turcs of woollens, fustian, worsted, linen thread, pottery, and 
sealing-wax, dye-works, and many flourishing mills. E is the 
birthplace of Sebastian Bach. ’I’he castle of the Wartburg (q. v.), 
where I.uther remained in hiding for ten months after the Diet 
of Worms, and translated a considerable portion of the Scriptures 
into German, occupies a wooded height in the vicinity, 

Eis'enborg (‘ iron hill-fort ’), an old town in the- Duchy of 
Sachsen-Altcnbarg, on an aillucnt of the Elster, aj miles from 
Krossen, on the Weissenfels-Zcilz-Gcraer Railway, with manu¬ 
factures of leather, woollens, linens, shoe.s, porcelain, and steme- 
waie, and a trade in com and wood. Pop. (1S71) 5261. Among 
the most noteworthy buildings are the castle of the Grand Duke 
and a beautiful church in the New Italian style, erected between 
1676 and t^2. See Back’s Chromk der Stadt E. (Eisen. 1843). 

Eis'enerz (‘ iron ore’), a town in a deep valley of Upper Styrla, 
separated from the market-town of Nordenberg by the lofty 


Erzberg, 5010 feet high. 


:t-town of Nordenberg by the lolty 
This mountain forms the centre of the 
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iron and smelting trade of Styria. The mines have been worked 
for looo years. The ore is now quarried rather than mined—the 
sides of the mountain being cut away in some places to a depth 
of 30 fathoms, in others even to that of 90 fathoms. The ore is 
rich, aud from it is manufactured a steel unsurpassed in Europe. 
Top. (1869) 3850. 

Eis'enstadt (‘iron town,’ Hung. X'is Mar/en), a free town 
of Hungary in the county of Oedenhurg, 7 miles N.N.W, of (he 
town of that name. Pop. (1869) 2 /\‘} 6 . It possesses a Franciscan 
monastery, containing the burying-place of the Kstcrh.azy family, 
who liave also a inagniGcent palace in the vicinity, built in 1683, 
and enlarged in 1803. In its noble park, on the slope of the 
I.eitha Hills, arc splendid greenhouses and oiangcries. 

Sisleben (Lat. IsUbia\ a town of Prussian Saxony, i8 miles 
W. of Ilallc, and a station on the Hallc-Nordh.iuscn-Kassel 
Kailway. I-ulhcr was born and died here. Two days before his 
death he foundciklhe existing Royal Gymnasium. The house in 
which he was bom has been turned into a school, where orphans 
receive free education. Pop. (rSyi) 13,436. 

Bistoddfods (pron. the name applied to the per¬ 

iodical assemblies of Welsh b.aids for competition in native music 
bud song, 'riiey arc of gre.rt antiquity, reaching back as far as 
the time of llowcl Plia. At present they keep alive a certain 
kind of national feeling, but aie powerless to reanimate a dead 
literature. 

Bjec'tion and Intru'sion is a term of Scotch law, E. de¬ 
noting the violent taking possession of land or a house, and I. 
denoting entry into and violent detention of the subject. A tenant 
illegally remaining in possession is liable to an action of E. and 
I.,'and unless bis defence be instantly veiified, he will be requited 
to find security for the violent profits. 

Eject'ment. By the Common l.aw Procedure Act, former 
procedure In K. is abolished in Kngl.ind. The proce.ss is now by 
will directed to (he person to be ejectcd and to all entitled to 
defend possession of the property cl iiined. AVhen h.df a year’s 
rent is in arrear, and the landlord or lessor has a tight to re-enter 
for iion-paymciil, he in.ty bring wiit of E., and on ])roof th.at 
thcie were not .sulFiciciil goods satisfy Ijislrc.ss (q. v.), he shall 
recover juilgmcnl .and execution. But on the tenant paying rent 
and costs before trial, proceetlings are to cease. 'I'lie lamllord’s 
former remedies are. however, piescrvcd. In an E. under mort¬ 
gage, the niort};agor’s rendering the principal and intcicst in court 
shall be deemed a full satislaction, and the court may compel the 
niurtgagec to recover. ’I'he landlord may proceed by I’laiiit 
(q. V.) in the county couits to recover rent not exceeding £'ya 
per annum. If the rent be six month.s in arrear, the landlord 
may, if be has a right to re-enter under the lease, enter a plaint 
in the county courts to recover posaessitiu of Ids premises. See 

PEVORfFMEN'r. 

Ekaterinburg:', or Jekaterinburf;, a town of Ru-ssia, gov 
eminent of Perm, on the K. sub; of the Ural Mountains, and 160 
miles S.E. of the town of I’eim, with which it was cc.niiecled by rail 
in March 1878. 11 occupies a hilly plain on tile highroad to Siberia, 
is the centre of the mining industry of the Ural Mountains, the 
largest town in the government and in the Ural region, and has 
broad str.sight .streets, splendid building.s, inchuling two calliedrals 
and ten churches, gardens, parks, &c. There are aUo (1853) .a 
museum of mineralogy and an imperial mint. The cutiiiii; and 
polishing of jirecioiis stones is a principal branch of industry, but 
the pro.sperity of the town is due mainly to the rich mines in its 
vicinity. At a short distance are the iron-foundries of Ii.selsk ; 
7 miles off are the gold-mines of Beresovsk j and 16 miles di-tam 
is Pyschinsk, where the gold is separated from the earth by amal- 
ganiaiion. Pop. 25,133. The town was founded iu 1722, and 
named after the wife of the Czar Peter the Great, 

Ekateriuodar', or Jekaterinodar' (‘Catherine’s gift'), a 
|own of Russia, the capital of the Kiilwn or Black Sea Cossacks, 
in a swampy district on the Knban, loo miles above its month. 
Most of the houses are of clay, though some are of wood, and 
thatched with straw, E., built in 1792, is the seat of the Cos- 
sack Hetman. It has a wooden fort or kreport, in the enclosure 
of which stand the Hetman’s residence, the military hospital, 
and the cathedraL Pop. 9504, 
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EkaterinoBlav', or Jekaterinoalaw, a government in S. 
or New Russia, between Kharkov and PuUava on the N., 
Kherson on the W., Taurida on the S., and the Sea of Azof and 
the country of tlie Don Cossacks on the E.; area 26,037 
miles; pop. (1870) 1,352,300. From the southern exposure of 
the land, apricots, peaches, cherries, mulberries, almonds, figs, 
vines, melons, anti water-melons thrive in the open air. Agri¬ 
culture and the breeding of silkworms, of Merino sheep, and of 
cattle are successfully pursued. There are magnificent coal-beds, 
occupying an area of upward.s of 1300 sq. miles. 

JekitterlnosJav, the capital of the government, on the right 
bank of the Dnieper, 250 miles N.E. of Odessa, founded in 17S4 
by Potemkin, as a summer residence for Catherine II. It has 
broad streets, but is filthy, and has an unfinished appearance. It 
i.s a l)i.-.hop’.s see, ha^ extensive cloth manufactures, and is the 
emporium of the tiade to Odessa. Pop. 24,267. 

Eklog^ite, a kind of garnet rock, composed of light-green 
.smar.igditc enclosing cryst.als of pale garnet. It occurs in the 
Sau-Alp in Styri.a, in the island of Syia, and at Miiiichberg in 
Bav.ina. It is a tough firm ruck, and w'licii polished is employed 
for ornamental purposes. 

Ekouk Tank, an irrigation work on the borders of the 
piovince of Bombay and the Nizam’s dominions in India, 4 miles 
N. from Sliolapore and 205 S.K. from Bombay. A dam of 
c.irthwork, with masomy flanks, 72CX) feel long and 72 feet higli, 
is thiown .across the Adda river, a tributary of the Ivislna. Tlie 
lake thus formed has an aiea of sq. miles, and five villages 
have been submerged ; but 35,840 acres have been brought 
under irrigation. Tlieie are three distributaries—two on a bigli 
level, 4 and 18 miles long rc.spectively, for monsoon crops ; and 
one, 2S miles long, for perettiiial irrigation. The water was fiist 
distributed in iSyr. 

Eloeag-'ilus, a genus of Exogenous plants belonging to and 
foriiiiiig the type of the natural wCicxEUragnacctr. In this latter 
gioiip the plants are trees or shrubs, with exstipulale leaves and 
iiiiise.\ual flowers. The fiuit is a shelled uch^nc, 'I'lie genus 
E. itself is rcpicsented by the E. anj^usUfolia, the ‘oleaster’ 
of S, Euiope .and the Levant, and by E. pan/ifolia, the small¬ 
leaved oleaster, whkh bears clusters of red edible beirics, mottled 
with scaly leaves. The former species i.s often cultivated in 
Britain for its silvery foliage. It is sometimes named the ‘ wild 
olive.’ ShephenHa arRentea of N. Amcric.a is also included in this 
group, and yields an edible iiuit. 

Etoocarpa'ceua, a group of Exogenous plants, elevated by 
some botanists to the rank of a natural order, but by otheis 
included in tlie natural Older 7 'iliacfa, or the Linden (q. v.) 
order. 'Phe typical genus, EJceocarptts, is represented by M, 
cyaneus and E. serratus. These trees are chiefly East Indian 
sjiecies. I’lie fruit of E> serratm is eaten in Ceylon, E. cya^ 
fifus inhabits Australia. In E. plants the pet.als are deeply cut, 
and the anthers dehisce or open at their apices. 

Eleoococc'a, a plant genus belonging to the Euphorf'iacfm 
(q. V.) or ‘spurgewort’ Older, 'i’he seeds afford oils (hence 
the name), the oil obtained fiom E. verrucosa being used for food 
in Jajian. 

Eloeodon'droa (Gr, ‘ oil-trcc'), a genus of Exogenous 
(I'olyiietalous) plants belonging to the order Celastraccce or the 
‘spindle-tree’ older. The fruit of E. is a stone-fruit or drupe, 
and that of some species (such as A'. Kubu of S. Africa) is eaten. 
The fruit of E. Arga/t of N. Africa affords oil. E. croeeum of 
S. Africa affords a timber known as ‘ saffron-wood,’ much used in 
building and for making furniture. 

Elagab'alus, or HeUogab'alus, the first Roman emperor of 
Asiatic extraction, was bom at Emesa about a. d. 205, His original 
name was'Varius Avitus Bassianns; he adopted that of E. as pontiff 
andfavourite of the Syro-Phocnician Sun-god so named (Syr. ela, ‘a 
god,’ zniX gabal, ‘to form;’ ‘the forming or plastic god ’), which was 
worshipped at Emesa. 'Through the intrigues of his grandmotlier, 
Julia Mmsa, he succeeded Macrinus, the destroyer of Caracalla, 
after his rival had been defeated at Antioch (218 A,0.) and sub¬ 
sequently slain. 'The reign of E., who a.ssumcd the name Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus, lasted for three years nine months and four 
days, and was deeply stained by heartless cruelty and by sensual 
vice.s of the most loathsome nature. E. was murdered, and his 
body cast into the Tiber, a , d . 222. 
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Blambaosw', a trading town in the dirtrict of Birbhum, pro* 
vince of Beogal, on the navigable Ajai, and is noted for its 
manufacture of lac omainents, and has an extensive trade in rice. 
Pop. 3000. 

ZSlaitd {Oretu cannd), n genus of Antilopida or Antelopes 
(q. V.), distinguished by having the horns—each about 18 inches 
long—spirally keeled, but of nearly straight conformation; by 
the equal-sized limbs, and the presence of a short mane on the 
neck. Its colour is a light or greyish brown. The tail is tufted 
and the muzzle broad. The K. is the largest of the antelopes 
of S. Afriai, and may attain tlie size of a large ox or cow. Its 
food consists of grasses and heiltage, and it is noted for its powers 
of long abstinence from water. The flesh is accounted very 
palatable. Tlie E. is gregarious in habits. 

Sl'anot, certain species of Uaptorial biids belonging to the 
the genus J£liniits, and nearly allied to tlic kites 01 A/iJvime, 
Examples are found in the black-winged falcon (A. titfiiitio/’lfriis), 
and in the /'■. diff-ar or black-shouldered hawk. The former 
occurs in Africa and Asia, and in New /Ce.alanil, the latter in 
Americx These birds have tire bill broail at its base. Tlie 
wings are long, and the second quills are the longest. The t.iil is 
long and forked, and the outer toe is much shorter than the 
inner. 'Hie genns Elanotdrt is ne.arly related to Elanus, and 
is exemplified by the swallow-tailed falcon {E. funatwi) of 
America, 'rhe wings liavc tlte second and third (piills longest, 
and tile hinder toe is elongated. 

Slaph'rium, a genus of plants belonging to the natural order 
Counarnci'a: (q. v.), which is sometimes included in the nearly- 
allied order Amyyidaccie or ‘myrrh ’ order. '1 he genus is repie- 
sented by the E. iomenio\uiii, which yields a lesin namerl 
U'acamahae, whilst Mexican Elemi (q. v.) is obtained from E. 
eUmiferum. 

Elaps, a genus of poisonous Colubrine (q. v.) snakes, form¬ 
ing the type of llie family JUapidit, in which group the head is 
S'lnare, the snout short, .and the front teeth of the jaws longest. 
In the genus E. (represented by the E. fuh'ius or bead-snake of 
N. Ameiica) no smooth teeth exist behind the fangs. 'I'he Cobra 
di Capcllo (q. v.) belongs to the Elapida. 

ElasmObrazt'cMi, an order of rise,-s or fishes, represented 
by the Shark (q. v.), Dog-fish (q. v.), Ray ((|. v.), Skate (n. v.), 
and their allies. Tlie order is dbtinguislied by the skull and 
lower jaw being well developed. No distinct cranial or skull 
bones can be mstingui.sbe<1, and the .skull is cnitilaginous in Us 
nature. The spine may be osscon.s, cartilaginous, or represented 
by .t soft Notochoid (<[. v.). The scales consist of lioiiy plates, 
granules, or tubercles, often furnished with s]iit»es. 'I'lic pectoral 
and ventral fins are developeil, the hatter lieing abdominal in 
position. No clavicles exist. The heart has a bullrns ai-lerivsus, 
which is rhythmically contjactilc, provided with striped mus¬ 
cular fibres, and possessing scveial rows of valves. The gills 
exist in the form of pouches, which open extern.ally by slits (as 
in sharks), or bjy a single gill-aperture (as in Chimttni). 'I'lic 
order is divided into the Ilohcephali, represented by the Chinucru 
or ‘king of the herrings;’ and (he Elagiostomi, represented by 
the sliarks, ra)'g, &c. 'Flic former grou)) li.as a single gill-aper- 
tiire, or persistent notochord; the first lay of the dors.al (in 
forms a^ine, and the mouth is placed at the extiemity of the 
head. The latter subdivision lias the transverse mouth placed 
on the under surface of the body, and the gills open by numerous 
gill-slits. 

Blasti'city, in physical science, is the property possessed by 
probably all kinds of matter, in virtue of which they tend to re¬ 
cover their original form or dimensions after disfigm enicnt by some 
external force. No substances, however, are jierfeclly elastic, i.e , 
can of themselves perfectly regain their oripnal condition after 
having been subjected to an appreciable strain. Those which most 
nearly approach this ideal perfection are the gase.s, whose E. is de¬ 
fined as the ratio of the increment of pressure to the compression 
produced by it. The .same definition hold.s for liquids, out their 
E, is of little piacticiil importance on account of their generally 
small compressibility. In both liquids and ga.ses the E. is 
wholly one of volume, form and figure being "not of the least 
consequence. Not so, however, with solids. _ Here change of 
form constitutes distortion, and distortion is not necessarily 


accompanied by change erf* bulk. It is found that within certain 
limits the law is practically accurate that the distortion is pro¬ 
portional to the force, or, as Hooke first enunciated it, ut iensio 
sic vis; but for every solid substance there is a certain limiting 
strain, beyond which E. ceases to act, the rigidity or resistance 
to ch.ange of form is overcome, and fracture ensues. (See 
Strain.) l’la,stic solid.s are those whose E. of figure is very 
imjicrfect; and they pas.s by insensible gradations into viscous 
fluids, which have only E. of volume. Continuous rise of tem¬ 
perature, as a rule, Tenders solids more and more plastic, till 
they liecome liquid and ultimately gaseous ; and theiefore rise of 
temperature <liiiiiiii.sbes E. of figure and incicases E. of volume. 
All these phenomena follow as a diiccl consequence of the 
molecular theory of the constitution of tnalter, when it is con¬ 
sidered that the iliflicuily of pennaiieiitly altering the relative 
positions of contiguous particle.s is gie.iter the closer tliey are, 
.and esjiccially so if, when ronden.sed, the paiticles are .subject to : 
imitu.illy attractive forces, wliicli are of little moment, on account 
of the introduction of new dynamical concfitioiis, when the 
particles aie sufTie.iently sep.aralcd. 

Elasticity, in physiology, hfany of the .structures of the 
body possess the piopeily of E., by which movements me 
effccteil without the expendiliire of force in nmscnlar conlractioi^ 
I'lius llierc is a strong elastic bund teniied the liyamentum nmhts 
in the hack of the neck of the large luminants and pacliydcrms, 
stretching fiom the spinous pioccsscs of the dorsal vertebrn: to 
the oceqmt, by which the lic..\vy lie.ul is sustained without mus¬ 
cular fatigue. The laiger arteries of tlie body possess a highly 
clastic coat, liy the agency of which the jel-hke pulsation com¬ 
municated liy tlie heart to the blood is converted into a con- 
tiiiuous uniform motion. 'I'lic lungs and walks of the chest, by 
their E., assist in onlinniy expiiatioii without any muscular j 
action. Muscles are highly clastic, so tliat after coutiaclion they 
II tain to tlieir former length. I'lnally, elastic slnictuves aie 
found ill the iieiglibourhood of all joints, so .as to lireak the sliock 
ill bitcli movements of the body as walking, rumiing, leaping, 
iVc. 

El'ater, the name given in botany to tlie spiral elastic fibres 
contained within certain vegetable cells, and which by their 
eliistieity aid in .scattenng the spores or germs of such lower 
jilatils ns horse-tails or dtipuisctaccie. See, In many casc.s these K. 
-are hygrometiic, that is, are .affected by the varying elTccts of 
dryness and moisture. 

Elater, a genus of Colcoptera (q. v^ or Beetles, forming the 
type ot a distinct tamily (Elatiridie), in which the body is haul, 
the .nileniKU shoit and .sei rated, and the liead sunk in tlje thor.ax 
as far as the eyes. 'J'lie limbs are also short, 'flicy are some¬ 
times n.amed ‘ spring-beetles,' from tlie fact that when laid on 
their liacks they can spring into Ibeir n(irin.al )iosiiion. Many arc 
lummous in the dark. See Click-B icETLiis, Wirkvvorm, &c. 

Elat'erite, or Elaa’tic Bitu'mon, is a flexible or elastic 
mineial substance allied to bitumen, pos,so.s.sed of a blackish- 
brown colour and a resinous lustre, ft hutns readily with a 
yellow flame, giving out a hituininous odour, nnd %s it effaces 
pencil-markings, it has becai called miiicial caoutchouc. It was 
found originally in an old lead-mine in Derbyshire, but it is 
nowhere abundant. 

Elate'lium, a drug used i'l phatmacy, and obtained from 
a green mucous or glutinous matter surioundmg the seeds of 
Ecba’ium purgaus. It is isrepaietl by allowing the juice of the 
ripe fniit to stand until it dcjiosits a sediment, which is drieil and 
collected. It is of a pale-giconish colour, and is a posverful 
hydragoguc cathartic or purgative, and is used in dropsy, &c. 
Its properties depend on a crystalline .substance called elaterin. 
As a drug it wa.s employed by the (irecks and Romans. It 
vaiie.s much in strength, nnd .should be admini.slered at first 
in j^-giain doses until its projier effect is ascrrtaincrl. 

Elatina'ccoe, or ‘ watcr-prpt>cr’ order, a group vif Exogenous 
plants, occurring in all quarter.? of the globe, and distinguished 
by their being small annu.als growing in marshes. The leaves 
are stipulate nnd opposite, and the flowers are small and axil¬ 
lary. 'J'hc sepals and petals vary in number from tlitee to five. 
The seeds are exalbiiminous, and attached to a central placenta. 
'Fhe natural order F-. is allied to the Rutacea. The type-genera 
are Elatine, Bergia, and Anatropa. 
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S 'itus I 9) and visit the sick (Tames v. la). The order even 
eluded the apostles (i Tim. Iv. i,4l a Tim. L 6, 2 John i, 3 
John x), although elsewhere the apostles are distiomished from 
them (Acts XV. o). (See Bishop.) Elders are also my officials in 
Presbyterian churches who act with the presbyters or ministers 
in the administration of Church discipline and government, 
having an equal vote with the latter in all Church courts. They 
are sometimes called ruling elders, as distinguished from the 
teaching elders or pastors, as the name, which is a translation of 
the Gr. presbytaros, belongs more properly to the latter than to 
the former. In the Church of Scotland, the duties of an E., as 
specified in the Buik of the Pulecie of the Kirk, ratified at the 
Assembly of Glasgow, 1581, are as follows:—(i) To watch 
diligently upon the llock committed to their care, both publicly 
ana privately, that no corruption of religion or manners enter 
therein. (2) To be careful in seeking the fruit of the seed (of 
the Word) sown among the people by the pastors and doctors. 
(3) To assist the pastors in examination of them that come to 
the Lord’s table, and in visiting the sick. (4) To cause the Acts 
of the Assembly to be put in execution. (5) To be diligent in 
admonishing all men of their duty, according to the rule of the 
gospel (6) To bring things that cannot be corrected by private 
admonition before the eldership (? kirk-session). (7) Their 
principal office is to hold assemblies with the pastors and doctors, 
for establishment of good order and execution of discipline. See j 
Autobiography and Diary of James Melvill, 

Elder (Sambucus), a genus of Exogenous plants, belonging to 
the natural order Caprifoliaecir, or * honeysuckles.' The species 
g of E. are small trees or shrubs, with 
pinnate leaves, and small flowers, 
a, «/ arranged in umbellate and racemose 

cymes, the corolla being wheel- 
shaped and five-cleft, vdiilst the 
pistil has the ovary partly adherent 
to the calyx, and possesses three stig- 
Jf mata on the ovary. The fruit is a 

^ berry. The common E. {S. nigra) 

is a well-known shrub, the young 
wood of which contains a large 
amount of soft or cellular pith. It 
occurs in Europe, N. Asia, and N. 
m V \ Africa, and is found equally at home 

)r V^l under a tropic sun and an arctic 

\ W cold. 'I'he flowers yield a volatile 

W oil, and the berries are used in mak- 

' irig ‘ E.-flower wine. Both le:ivcs 

Elder Tree-^««W«4-n,. P«>;Ka‘}ye 

action. The flowers also yield a dis¬ 
tilled water used in perfume-making and also in confectionery, 
and known as *E.-flower water.’ E.-flower wine is made in 
England chiefly at Cbristmas-time, the berries lieing gathered 
mostly in Kent, where there are large plantations of E.-lices. 
The old wood of E. is hard, and used for making parts of fishing- 
rods and other instruments. The younger wood is easily wrought, 
and is used in the manufacture of toys. Other species of E. 
are the S. raeemosa, or scarlet-berricd E. of S. Europe and 
Siberia, Uie juice of whose berries possesses narcotic properties. 
S. Ebultts, or the dwarf E., furnishes a purgative horn its inner 
bark, and its flowers are employed in making E.-flower water. 
The latter is made by adding 2 gallons of water and 3 os. recti¬ 
fied spirit to xo lbs. of E. flowers. About X gallon of E.-flower 
water is distilled from these ingredients. 

El'doxi, Baron, John Scott, an eminent English lawyer, 
was bom July 4, 1751, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. His father, 
William Scott, was a humble man, who at various times was a 
coal-dealcr and a public-house keeper, and ma-Ie so much money 
by speculation, that he was able to give his sons, William (ailcr- 
waras Baron Stowell) and John, a good university education. 
John trained at Newcastle and University College, where he 
gained a fellowship. The most remarkable event in his college 
career, however, was his elopement with Miss Elizabeth Surtees, 
« Newcastle lady, and their marriage at Blackshiels in Scotland, 
Novembw xo, 1772. ‘ Bessy,'as Scott always called her, proved to 
him an excelUmt wife, and nothing could equal his affection for her. 
At first, owing to the dislike shown to the marriage by ' Bessy’s ’ 
relatives, the pain were in straitened circumstances, and Scott 
abando^ his study for th^^Churcb (for which he was originally 


educated) for the study of law, and was called to the bar In 1776. 
By his extraordinary perseverance and industry, and aided by help 
from his own and hts wife’s relatives, with the latter of whom 
he had become reconciled, he swti^red in 1787 a great practice 
at the equity bar. He entered Parliament, and his promotion 
under the auspices of Pitt was very rapid. He filled in succes¬ 
sion the posts of Solicitor-General and Attorney-General, smd 
Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas. Finally, in 180X, as 
Baron B., he became Lord Chancellor, an office which he held 
till 1827 in the Addington, Pitt, and Liverpool administrations. 
In 1821 E. was made an earl, and did nut retire from public life 
till X835. His wife died in 1831, and he himself followed her 
in January 3, 1838, leaving a large fortune. E. was a man 
of sagacious, astute, and vigorous intellect. Ha was nut a wise 
or deep thinker. He had no living grasp of nsoral principle, 
but he knew thoroughly what wotfld work for the time; and 
therefore, in spite of an absence of any strong convictiotis, 
tlieologic.'il or political, he was a determined op^nent of parlia¬ 
mentary reform and Catholic emancipation, with the public 
and in society he was extremely popular through a certain charm 
of manner; and allhoiigli he could not write grammatically, his 
jmlgmenls arc still greatly valued. See l.oid Campbell’s Zives 
of the Chaneellors, and Twiss’s Lift of Lord E, (1846), , , 

!E 1 Dora'do (Sp. * the golden or gilded land,’ from the Lat. 
aurum, ‘ gold ’), an imaginary region in America, supposed to lie 
between the Orinoco and the Amazon, whose riches wci e believed 
to eclipre the treasure.s of Mexico and Peru. Its capital, Manoa, 
was said to be partly built of gold, and to stand on a great lake with 
golden sands, called I’arima. The whole country was believed 
to glitter with veins of gold. Humboldt found a belief in E. 1 >. 
among the tribes of the Upper Orinoco, and describes a Lake 
Parima whose rocks of sparkling mica-slate may have given rise 
to the story. Francisco Orellana, one of Pizarro’s companions, 
de.scended the Amazon to the sea in search of E. D., and spread 
a belief in it through Spain, where men became seized with a 
mania to find the fabulous city. Numerous expeditions sought 
it, one party setting out os late as the year 1770. Walter Kaleigh 
made his ill-starred expedition to Guiana in hopes of reaching 
this Utopia, which was as imaginary as the Greek Hesperides. 
'I'he name is now applied to an auriferous district in N. E. Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Bleat'ic School, derived its name from Elea on the W, coast 
of Ixiwcr Italy, where its founder, Xeqpphaiies of Colophon, 
settled about B.c. 560. It included Parmenides, Zeno, Melissus, 
and to some extent, Empedocles. Before them the_ twp great 
Greek schools had been (i) the Ionian, or physiological, which 
explained the production of the world from a primitive sub¬ 
stance, such as air or water; and (2) tlie Pythagorean, or mathe^ 
inatical, which as.serted that number, with its two elements, odd 
and even, combining in unity, was the true cause or principle of 

It _‘a_ -cti.-a:—_cii:^ 


not exist. II, then, being exuted, it must embrace an exwc- 
ence. The dependence of real things was assumed *0 be flot 
only rational (in the sense of corresponding to the general notions 
formed by the human mind), but even vcibat, for the Greeks 
weie then unacquainted with foreign languages, and confounded 
Gieek thought with human. The Eleatics, therefore, resorted to 
the most abstract and elementary concept—God or The All, the 
one self-existent, eternal, intelhgent, immovable being,not a person 
distinct from the created world, but underlying and in terpenetrntlng 
llie world and all possible worlds as their true substance and life. 
The dogma of the system was elaborated by Parmenides. He 
distinguished between truth, or ideas obtained by the intelligence, 
and opinion, or ideas obtained by the senses, and, tlierefore 
modified by organisation. Tlie Eieatic is tlie great type of 
consistent Pantheism. See Ritter and Prcller, Hist. Phil., 1864; 
Schwcgler, Hist. Phil.; I.ewes, &c. ^ 

Bl'ecampane {Inula HeUnium), a genus and species of Com¬ 
posite plants, of an aromatic kind, and which possesses tonic and 
diuretic properties. It is not common in Britain, but occurs iu 
marshy spots in S. Europe. The root is the valued part of the 
plant, and seems to depend for its properties on the possession 
of a starchy principle named Inuline. The E. belongs to the 
Corymhifertt or chamomile section of the Composite, in which 
the floKts of each flqwer-head are sinidar and usually tubular. 
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Eleo'Uon, the Doctrine of. was developed from the 
apostle Paul's view of the relation to each other of the two 
great divisions of mankind, the Jews and the Gentiles. In 
the Epistle to the Romans he seeks to explain a material and 
historical fact, to wit, the repugnance of the mmority of the 
Jews to the gospel, a repugnance which would deprive them 
of the advantages anciently promised to them, and in a manner 
give the lie to God, who had promised them salvation. But 
mis partial hardening of Israel, which, as revealed by the 
fact, entered into the secret counsels of God, was destined to 
become the occasion of the conversion of the Gentiles. When 
these should be brought in, then all Israel would also be saved. 
Meantime individual Jews were sacrificed to the great designs of 
God, but what were these in comparison? (Rom. ix. 20-24). 
Judaism in the time of the apostle proclaimed the E. of the Jews 
and the reprobation of the Gentiles. To oppose this notion, St 
Paul, in his illustration of Jacob and Esau (Rom. ix.), insisted on 
this, that Jacob' was elected without his merit in order to make 
the Jews feel that their national privileges would not neces¬ 
sarily make them partakers of the true grace of God, far less give 
them a monopoly of it. And in following out this idea to its 
last consequences, he had to set forth that reprobation arose, not 
from demerit, but from the free will of God. Augustine ap¬ 
plied this conception purely to individuals, and made the decree 
of God unconditional, or entirely independent of the human 
will. His theory differed from all previous views in respect 
of the imputation of Original Sin (q. v.), concerning which he 
held that the will of the natural man is only /rte to do evil, his 
opponent Pclagius holding that man, though needing the aid of 
the grace of God, has the power of choosing between good and 
evil. In the Scholastic period the Pelagian controversy was 
revived between the Thomists (<j. v.) and the Scotists (q. v.). 
After the Reformation, Roman Catholics, Armiiiians, and espe¬ 
cially Socinians, endeavoured to reconcile the divine decrees with 
human liberty. Calvinists and Lutherans denied all co-operation 
on the part of man, although the latter restrict predestination 
to the elect, and the former in general assert the freedom of the 
will. See Hodge’s SysttmaticTheology (1873). 

Hleotion, in law. In England, one is said to have an E. 
when he has two or more alternatives, but having made his 
choice, he is bound by’t, and may not act inconsistently. For 
Scotch law see Approbate and Reprobate. 

Eltction Laws, Parliamentary .—Procedure at an E. is regu¬ 
lated by several statutes. One of the most important of these 
is the Ballot^ Act (1872), bjr which secret voting has been 
for the first time introduced mto municipal and parliamentary 
elections in the United Kingdom. The Act expires on 31st 
December 1880, unless Parliament shall otherwise direct. The 
Act makes provisions for the time and place of elections, for the 
nomination of candidates, for the form and official marking of 
the ballot paper, for the sealing of the ballot boxes at the dose 
of the E., and for opening and counting the votes, in pre¬ 
sence, if desired, of the agents of the candidates. This Act also 
defines treating to be the candidate or liis agent paying or being 
accessory to paying for any meat, drink, or entertainment to any 
one, to influence his vote. Undue in^uence is defined to be 
threats of any force, violence, or restraint, or any abduction or 
fraudulent device by which the exercise of the electoral franchise 
is impeded or prevented. These oflences are punishable by 
fine or imprisonment, and votes so influenced are void. See 
Bribery. 

Election of Scottish Peers .—The sixteen representative peers 
must be elected from the Scottish peerage. No British peer 
created since the Union has a title to vote or to be elected ; and 
in the case of the Duke of Queensberry, which occurred imme¬ 
diately after the Union, it was resolved in the House of Lords 
that a Scotch nobleman created a British peer subsequently to 
the Union was not entitled tq vote In the election of representa¬ 
tive peers ; and in the case of the Duke of Hamilton, in 1711, it 
was determined that a Scottish nobleman created a British peer 
lifter the Union was not entitled to sit in the British House of 
Lords. These resolutions were, however, subsequently reversed. 
When a new Parliament is summoned, the mersof Scotland are 
called by proclamation to meet and dect their representatives. 
The £, takes place at the palace of Holyrood. ^e court of 
review in all questions connected with the representation of the 
peerage of Scotland is the House of Lords. 
toA / ' 


Elections, Parish .—^At the E. of guardians and nU other 
elections, the votes are to be taken in writing, and the rmhts of 
voting in owners and ratepayers are assimilated by 7 and 8 Viet, 
c. loi, A plurality of votes is allowed; thus, u rated at less 
than jCso, one vote; between 50 £ioo, two votes; between 
£ 100 and £iSo, three votes; between 150 and;^ 200, four votes i 
between ;^oo and £250, five votes ; and if it amount to or exceed 
£250, six votes. When a person is owner and occupier, he may 
vote in both capacities. 

Eleo'torn (Ger. InirfUrsten, from kur (obsolete), ‘ an elector,* 
and fiitst, ‘a prince’), were at first in Germany seven great 
feudatories—the King of Bohemia, the Duke of Saxony,'the 
Markgraf of Brandenburg, the Count-Palatine of the Rhine, and 
the Archbishops of Trier, Mainz and Koln—who were intrusted 
to choose the mediaeval Roman emperors. The office of 
Caesar was in theory open to every baptized man above 
the rank of a serf, but became bound up with the German 
kingdom, which was thus likewise rendered elective, after 
the accession of Konrad I., in 911. I'he (ilace of election was 
Fr.ankfart-on-the-Main, and vote could be given by deputy. 
The E. were entitled to hold tiie chief offices under the emperor, 
to possess the royal dignities except the title of majesty, to retain 
several electorates at once, to obtain new allodial estates and 
imperial fiefs without special permission, and to form a distinct 
college in the diets. Their choice was commonly the heir or a 
relative of the late emperor, and was generally bought by .large 
cunces.sion!i, especially if they made an emperor’s son King of 
the Romans in his father’s liietime. In 1648 an eighth elector 
was added ; in 1692 the Duke of Biaunschweig-Liincburg le- 
ceived the dignity ; and in 1803 the electorates of WUrtem- 
berg, Baden, Iles.se-Cassel, and Salzburg were added, and 
those of Mainz and Trier set aside. The office was abolished 
in 1806, but the title elector was held by the Elector of Hesse- 
Cassel mi 1866. 

Electors, Qualiflqatioxui of. In counties, the lands or 
tenements giving right to vote may now be of any tenure, and 
may be held in lee, or for life, or for a term of years, or by mere 
occupation. No trustee or mortgagee can vote unless in posses¬ 
sion of the rents and profits of the estate ; but the mortgager, 
or Cestui que Trust (q. v.) in possession, may vote. No one is 
qualified to vote for the county in respect’of .any freehold bouse 
occupied by himself, nor in respect of a copyhold or leasehold 
tenancy occupied by himself or by another, if the occupancy 
confer the right of voting for any city or borough, whether the 
right has been actually acquired or not. All freeholders of in- 
heritance and for life (piovided these last shall be in actual 
occupation, or shall have acquired their freeholds by devise, or 
marriage, or marriage settlement, or promotion to any benefice 
or office) are qualified to vote, if their freehold be of the clear 
yearly value of 40s. above all charges. Freeholders for life, who 
are not in occupation themselves, or who have not acquired their 
estates in any of the ways just mentioned, and persons seised at 
law or in equity for life or lives, or for any larger estate of copy- 
hold or other tenure, not being freehold, are qualified to vote if 
their property be of the clear annual value of £$ over all rents 
and charges payable out of or in respect of the same. Lessees 
or assignees of tenements of whatever tenure for the unexpired 
residue of any term originally created for not fewer than sixty 
years (whether determinable on a life or lives or not) of the clear 
yearly value of;^5 above rents and charges, or for the unexpired 
residue of any term originally created lor not less than twenty 
years of the clear yearly value of ;^5o, provided that no sub-lessee 
or assignee of any under-lease shall have a right to vote in respect 
of such term of sixty or twenty years, unless he is in the actual 
occupation of the premises, are qualified to vote. Occupiers 
as tenants of any lands or tenements at a yearly rent of not 
less than £vi are qualified to vote by the R«orm Act of 
1832; and alt occupiers as owners or tenants of any lands or 
tenements within the county of the rateable value of ;^I2 a 
year or upwards are qualified by the Representation of the 
People Act, 1867. 

Until the passing of the Reform Act of 1833, the right of 
election of members for cities and boroughs depended on local 
usage. Some of these rights were retained in 1832, when the 
franchis^os bestowed on every occupier of a house of £xt> yearly 
value. The Act of 1867 extends the borough firanchlse to *11 
occupiers of houses who have resided in them for twrive months 
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OD tbe 31st {uly of any year, and have been rated for poor 
rates and paid their rates np to the previous 5th Januaty. 
The edification of a lodger is absolute occupatioii of lodg¬ 
ing of ;^io yearly value if let unfurnished, with twelve months' 
residence. 

In Scotland, by the Act of 1868, every roan is entitled to be 
registered as a voter for a county member who for six calendar 
raontlis preceding 31st July has been the proprietor of lands and 
heritages, as appearing from the valuation-roa of the county, of 
£$ yearly value after deduction of burdens, or who has been in 
the actual personal occupancy as tenant of lands and heritages 
within the county of the annual value of or upwards, as 
appearing on the same valuation-roll. By the same Act, the 
borough franchise is conferred on all occupiers of houses paying 
rates. In both cases the franchise is subject to conditions relative 
to payment of taxes. 

In Ireland, in boroughs, the Act of 1868 reduces the qualifica¬ 
tion tO;^4 yearly value, with conditionsof registration, six months 
previous occupancy, and the payment of all rates due for more 
than one half year. No alteration has been made in the county 
franchise by the Representation of the People (Ireland) Act, 
1868, 

In the universities, the electoral sufTrage is independent of 
residence, property, or occupancy; being vested in the case of 
Oxford ami Cambridge in the doctors and masters of arts, so long 
as they keep their names on the books of their respective colleges. 
For the University of Dublin, the suffrage is vested in the fellows, 
scholars, and graduates ; for the University of London, it is vested 
in the graduates, constituting the Convocation of the Univer¬ 
sity, whose names are for the time being on the registry ; and 
for the Scotch universities, it is vested in the members of the 
general council, whose names are likewise registered. 

Eleo'trio Clock is a timepiece whose direct motive power is 
electricity. The name is, however, frequently applied to an 
ordinary clock whicli is regulated by electric currents transmitted 
at intervals from a standard clock. As examples of purely electric 
clocks, we may mention those of Mr Alexander Bain of Kdinburgh 
and Mr C. Shepherd of London. About 1843 Bain, availing 
himself of Oersted’s discovery of the action upon a magnet of n 
continuous electric current, invented an clectro-magnetic pendu¬ 
lum, and employed it to drive a clock-tiain. The bob of this 
pendulum consists of a hollow coil of insulated wire, whose 
terminals are connected with two insulated springs fixed at 
the point of suspension of the pendulum. The N. poles of 
the two permanent bar-magnets project, one at each side, into 
the horizontal bore of the coil, and over them the pendulum 
oscillates freely. When the coil is traversed by a current, it be¬ 
comes magnetised, and is repelled by the one bar-magnet and 
attracted by the other, the pendulum thus marking onc_ half 
oscillation. By this motion the current is broken by a sliding 
bar moved by the pendulum, and the bob returns through the 
action of gravity. Its momentum carries it and the slider suffi¬ 
ciently far so os to complete the circuit and remagnetise jhe coil, 
and thus the oscillation is maintained and the clock-train driven 
in the usual manner In Shepherd’s E. C, an ordinary pendulum 
is maintained in vibration by the constant impact of ^ a sinall 
weight An armature of soft iron, movable on a pivot, is raised 
at every right-hand oscillation of Uic pendulum by an electro¬ 
magnet, and the armature transmits its motion by levers to_ the 
weight^ arm, which on the breaking of the circuit is retained 
by a detent The left-hand oscillation of the pendulum releases 
the weight, and in falling it gives a steady impulse to the pen¬ 
dulum. The wheelwork and hands are propelled by distinct 
electric currents, whose circuits are complet^ by the pendulum 
touching contact springs. Powerful batteries are required^ for 
Shepherd’s £. and these call for much attention. As a time- 
kee^ it surpasses Bain’s, but experience has proved that in 
all clocks propelled directly by electricity, without the inter¬ 
vention of a regulating clock, there abides an element of uncer¬ 
tainty of action that is unsatisfactory, and that has influenced 
thdr rare adoption. Much greater success has attended the 
application of mectricity to regulate ordinary clocks, wd to keep 
them in perfect accord with a standard clock. TliiB is accom- 
pUsl^ by the transmission at regular intervals of an electric 
rSurrrat from the standard clock to the penduluiS of the sub¬ 
sidiary clock, which is thereby retarded or accelerated as the 
oase may be, ibd made to beat second for second with the 


standard clock. Any number of secrmdaiy ciocks may thus be 
controlled by a stanaard clock. The controlling system of Mr 
Jones of Chester, in which a modification of Bain’s pendulum is 
employed, has been in successful operation in many towns of the 
United Kingdom since 1857. It is on this principle that the 
great national regulating wstem is worked. The standard clock 
at Greenwich, which itself is regulated by astronomical obamva* 
tion, is connected with one or more clocks in all the larger and 
more important towns throughout the country, and by a very 
perfect combination of batteries, relays, and electro-magnets 
retards and accelerates these as the case mt^ be, and fires time- 
guns at certain hours. Mr F. J. Ritchie of Edinburgh has given 
great attention to this subject, and has distributed throughout 
that city his ' electio-sympathctic clocks,’ which work in such 
perfect unity, that if one goes wrong it at oii« affects ^ the 
others, in a way, however, which does not influence the time- 
indications of these. See Mr Ritchie’s paper before the Royal 
Scottish Society of Arts. ^ 

ia.ectric Fishes. See Electricity, Animal. 

lEllectri'city. Among the ancients, the properties possessed 
by certain bodies, when rubbed, of attracting small pieces of 
light material was generally known. The phenomenon obtained 
iLs name from the substance by which it was first observed, 
iron, or amber; but it is now recognised that every kind of 
matter is similarly affected, that friction is always attended with 
the production of £,, but that, in many instances, the peculiar 
molecular condition which constitutes the electrified state is so 
speedily lost that all trace of electrification is gone before there 
is time to make the necessary search. Viewed as an exact 
science, E. is appropriately termed eletiroifynamUt, which natu¬ 
rally divides into electrostatics and electrokinetics. The former 
treats of E. in equilibrium, and discusses all phenomena which 
are usually included under the name frictional E. ; and the latter 
treats of E. in motion, and is synonymous with the term gal¬ 
vanism. 

Electrostatics. —The first thing to be considered is eleetrifica- 
tion, and this may be effected in several ways, as shown by the 
following experiinciiis (see Thomson's Electrostatics and Mag¬ 
netism, and Maxwell's Electricity and Magnetism) :— Experi¬ 
ment /.—Take a piece of glass and a piece of resin, neither of 
which exhibits any electrical phenomena; rub them together, 
•ind then sepni ale them. They will be louiid to attract each other. 
Take another pair, ticat them similarly, and suspend them so 
as to have as free motion ns possible iii^azimuth. It may then 
be observed— 

1. 'I'liat the two pieces of glass repel each other. ^ 

2. That each piece of glass attracts each piece of resin. 

3. That the two pieces of resin repel each other. 

Bodies which exhibit these phenomena are said to be eUefrified; 
and those-wliich, like the glass, rc]>el the glass and attract the 
resin are vitreously or positively electrified, while those which 
attract the glass and repel the resin are lesinously or negatively 
electrified. The indication of these two kinds of E. by opposite 
signs is very appropriate, but the application of the positive sign 
to one rather than to the other is purely arbitrary. Electrified 
bodies always act upon each other in accordance with the law 
indicated above, that like kinds repel each other, unlike kinds 
attract. If a small light pith ball be suspended by means of a 
silk thread, it may be electrified by contact with either the glass 
or the resin, and may then be employed as an electroscope, or 
instrument for showing the kind of E. with which a given 
body is charged. Experiment Jl. —Suspend by a silk thread 
from the lid of an uiielectrificd metallic vessel, also suspended 
by means of silk threads, an electrified piece of glavs, so as 10 
hang freely in the inside of the vessel without touching it; 
then it may be shown that the outside of the metallic vessel 
is vitreously electrified, and that the electrification at any point 
is quite independent of the position of the glass In the in¬ 
terior, and disappears if the glass he removed without touching, 
llie outside vessel in this case is electrified by indkeHon, No 
force, either of attraction or repulsion, can exist between an 
electrified body and a body not electrified; and hence when 
bodies not previously electrified are acted upon by au electrified 
body, it is because they have become electrified by induction. 
If the gloss had been suspended outside the vessel instead of in¬ 
side, inductive effects would have been apparent; but in this 
case the outside surface nearer the giara would have been 
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resinoosly electrified, and the further portion of the surface 
vitreously electrified; whereas in the original case the whole 
exterior was charged with vitreous, and the whole interior with 
resinous E. lixfenment Jit, —Let things be as in Experi* 
ment II., but let further a second metallic body be suspended 
by silk threads near the first. Bring now a metal wire similarly 
suspended, so as to touch simultaneously the exterior surfaces of 
the two bodies. The first will then be found to have lost some 
of its electrification, while the second has become positively elec¬ 
trified—electrified by conduction. If a silk thread or a rod of 
class or resin had been used instead of the metal wire, no trans¬ 
fer of E. would have occurred. Hence we have two groups into 
which matter may be divided, conductort and non-conductors or 
insulators—or, more correctly, good conductors and bad con¬ 
ductors, for all substances resist the passage of E., and all con¬ 
duct E., though in very different degrees. The metals are good 
conductors; air, gases generally, resins, glass, rubber, par^n, 
silk, &c., are goo^ insulators. If in the above experiment the wire 
connecting the metallic bodies be removed, and the glass taken 
out of the vessel without touching it, this vessel will be found to 
be negatively, while the second body is positively, electrified. If 
the connection between the bodies be renewed, all electrification 
will ^sappear, thus showing that the electrifications are equal 
Vend opposite. Kxperimcfit IV .—Let there be two insulated 
^llow metallic vessels, A and B, the first as in Experiment II., 
am the second haring the resin, from friction with which the 
glMss was electrified, freely suspended in its interior. The 
extmor surfaces of A and ,B will be respectively vitreously 
and'^esinously electrified. Connect A and B by means of a 
metal wire, and all electrification will disappear, thus show¬ 
ing that the charges are equal and opposite. Remove the 
wire, and take the glass and resin out of their respective ves¬ 
sels ; then A will be found to be resinousiy, and B vitreously, 
electrified. These charges also ore equal and opposite, as may 
be shown either by reconnecting the bodies with the wire, when 
all electrification will disappear, or by introducing them both 
without touching into a large hollow conducting vessel, when no 
electrification will be apparent in its exterior surface. We may 
thus charge a vessel with a quantity of £. exactly equal and 
opposite to that of a given electrified body without diminish¬ 
ing the charge on the latter. Expoitnent V .—Charge the vessel 
U, as above, with a certain quantity of positive E., which we 
may call for convenience a unit, and introduce it into the interior 
of a larger insulated conducting vessel, C. If B be made to touch 
tlie inside of C, it will found upon removal to be completely 
discharged, while C will be charged with a unit of positive E. 
Recharge B, and repeat the same operation (C being still 
charged), and the charge on C will be doubled. By repetition 
of this process, C may be charged with any number of units 
below a certain limit. From thi,s experiment we observe further 
that electrification exists only kt the surface of the conductor; 
that an uncharged body introduced into the interior of a con¬ 
ductor remains uncharged, and therefore cannot be attracted or 
repelled by the electrical forces, and that therefore these elec¬ 
trical forces must be in equilibrium at every point in the interior 
ofk conductor. 

Since forces of repulsion or attraction exist between electrified 
bodies according as they are similarly or oppositely charged, the 
question naturally arises, upon what docs the intensity of the 
force depend? To .solve this problem Coulomb invented his 
Torsion Bahince (q. v.), by means of which, from numerous ex¬ 
periments, he established that the force between two electrified 
Dodies was directly proportional to the charges, and inversely 
proportional to the square of the distance separating them. To 
express this as a mathematical quantity, an exact definition of 
what It meant by unit charge must first be given. ^ Unit of E. is 
defined as that quantity which, when placedtt unit distance from 
anequed quantity, will be repelled with unit forte —where unit 
force is that force which, acting on unit mass for unit time, will 
make it move with unit velocity. Hence the repulsive force be¬ 
tween two bodies charged with -f r and+/ units of £. respectively, 

and separated by a distance r, is A* a If one be charged 

with negative E., that is, if cor/change sign, this egression 
will also change sign, and the force will be attractive. To estab¬ 
lish this law by direct experiment is not possible beyond a 
certain approximation ; for there are several disturbing censes, 
which are unavoidable, and for which allowance must be made, 
a So8 , 


The chief cause is the mutnal inductive, action of the bodies upon 
themselves, altering the orimnal superficial distribution oiE. 
Another is the inductive actfon upon bodies in the vicinity, and 
a third is the imperfection of insulation, on which account the 
charges ore constantly being dissipated. A strictly rigid proof 
of this law is not, however, awanting. It is an exact mathe¬ 
matical deduction from the results of Experiment V.; for it mav 
be shown that the law of the inverse square is the only law which 
satisfies the condition that at every point within an electrified 
conductor the electrical forces are in equilibrium. Now this is 
the law which holds in the case of gravitation, and accordingly 
all the theorems riven liy Newton regarding the attraction of a 
uniform siilierical shell will be true for a charged conducting 
sphere. 'I'he electrical distribution will be uniform over the sur¬ 
face, or in other words, the electrical density will be the same at 
every point. The electrical density at a point on the electrified 
surface is the limit of the ratio between the charge upon a small 
circular space whose centre is the point, and the area of that 
space, as the radius of the circle is diminished indefinitely. 
Now the resultant force at any point on the conductor is pro¬ 
portional to this density, and acts outwards in a direction at 
right angles to the surface; for if it did not, there would be a 
transfer of E. along the surface of the conductor, i.e., there would 
not be that electrical equilibrium which experiment shows always 
exists. On a conductor of other shape than a sphere, the density 
will vary for each point. Thus on a narrow elongated body the 
E. will be more condensed at the ends than at the middle, and 
a greater condensation always takes place at sharp projecting 
points of a conductor than on the rest of the surface. Accord¬ 
ingly, at such points of great condensation, the outward resultant 
force may be of such intensity as to expel the £. condensed 
there into the surrounding medium, thus rapidly dissipating 
the charge on the conductor. When an uncharged conduc¬ 
tor is brought near a positively-charged conductor, a negative 
charge is induced on the nearer surface of the former. As 
they are brought closer and closer, the inductive action becomes 
stronger and stronger, and the electric densities of the charges 
greater and greater, till at last the resultant forces may become 
so intense as to overcome the insulating power of the air, and 
give rise to a disruptive discharge Uirough the air between the 
surfaces. This discharge usually takes the form.of a spark, by 
which almost the whole electrification is discharged at once ; but 
in certain circumstances other forms, such as the electric glow 
and the electric brush, are produced. The electric glow takes 
place in the air surrounding a sharp point of an electrified 
conductor, when by the inductive reaction of another conductor 
the electric density is increased till it overcome the insulating 
power of the air. The air in the immediate vicinity of the point 
becomes really a conductor; but at a certain distance insulation 
predominates, and here the glow terminates. If the particles of 
air were stationary, the ch.vge would be retained; but the par¬ 
ticles being free to move, arc electrified and driven oil, and are 
then replaced by new unelectrified particles. These are, in their 
turn, electrified and repulsed, chiefly along the line of intensest 
force, which extends in a direction straight out from the point, 
and is made evident by the appreciable current of air which 
exists. This glow ma^ be seen someUmes during a thunder¬ 
storm round the extremities of lightning-conductors, whose virtue 
lies in their pointed character; for the induced E. is so condensed 
that it draws, as it were, the E. from the clouds by a ^dual 
process, and not by a series of sudden discharges, as would other¬ 
wise be the case. The electric brush is produced round a blunt 
print or small ball, and consists of a succession of discharges, 
ramifying into tlie air, and producing a sound whose pitch de¬ 
pends upon the rapidity with which the discharms take place. 
No current of air, however, accompanies this disraai^ When 
a series of successive discharges has taken place tmough the 
air, a peculiar odour may be made sensible. This odour Is now 
known to be due to the formation of ozone, an interesting and 
in many ways peculiar allotropic form of oxygen. 

When two oppositelv-charged conductors are separated, an 
attractive force has to he overcome, and work, therefore, must 
be done. Accordingly every charged conductor possesses Energy 
(q. V.) or power of doing Work, In virtue of its dectrificatlon j 
and this energy Is proportional to the charge mnldplied by an¬ 
other quantify which is called the potential. Now the enen^f 
evidently falls off as the distance from the .ccmductor is. m- 
creased, and therefore the potential also must diminish, be- 
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coming sero at infinity. The potential of a duv^ conductor 
at a pren point may be defined as the work which most be 
done to remove unit of negative E. from that point to an infinite 
distance, supposing the distribution not to be influenced daring 
the raeiation. Accordingly the work done in removing this 
unit from one given point to another may be represented by the 
diflerence of the potentials at these points. Suppose, then, a 
.^herical conductor, of radius H, and cltarged with e units of E. 
Let Ji Pt be any two contiguous points, distant r, from the 
centre of the sphere respectively; and let K* be the potentials 
at these points respectively. If P be the resolved force along 
Pi Pf, the work done in removing unit of negative from Pi to P% 
IB P, Pt ^ Pi - Vf, in accordance with the definition. If 

ri and r* are nearly equal, P may be taken os being 
Hence Fi- Fj = ^ equation which Ls 

satisfied if => C - 5 ’, F^ = C — Hence the potential at 
the surface i» F C — and, therefore, the increase of poten- 
tial in passing from the surface to a distance “ "J. J 

that the potential of the conductor is being the work required 

to remove unit of negative E. from the surface to an infinite dis¬ 
tance. For points at the same distance from the centre the 
potential is the same—so that no work is done in passing from 
any one such point to another—i.e., there are no electrical forces 
to be overcome. All such equi-potential points must be on the 
surface of a sphere concentric with the conductor, which sphere 
is, therefore, an equi-potenlial surface; and the resulUint electric 
force, at every point, must act in a direction per]’endicula_r to the 
equi-potential surface which passes through that point, since, as 
has been seen above, there can be no force along the surface. 
Further, every point inside the conductor is in electrical equili¬ 
brium, so that no work is done against the electrical forces in 
passing from one such point to another. Therefore the poten¬ 
tial is the same for every point inside the conductor, and this 
value is called the potential of the conductor, and is equal in the 
c.'ise of the sphere to the charge divided by the rad.us. The 
ratio of the CMrgc on any conductor to its potential is termed 
the capacity of the conductor. This quantity, potential, in elec¬ 
trical science, has exactly the same relation to E. which tem¬ 
perature has to heat, which pressure has to fluid, and is as im¬ 
portant in electro-dynamics as these are in their reweelive 
sciences of thermo-dynamics and hydro-dynamics. Fluici, heat, 
and E., all tend to pass from one place to another, if the pressure, 
temperature, and potential respectively be greater in the first 
place than in the second ; and no such tiuii&lui occurs unless such 
diflerence exist. The charge on a conductor is numerically equal 
to the capacity multiplied by tlie poteiUial j the potential is the 

charge divided 
by a distance ; 
and tlic capacity, 
therefore, must 
be of the same 
dimensions as dis¬ 
tance, >>., linear. 
Further, the 
potential at any 
point due to a 
system of conduc¬ 
tors is the sum of 
the potentials due 
to each conductor. 

Let there be now 
two concentric 
condneting shells, 
separated by air. 
Earth FI*, i. the inner charged 

with a quantity-I-< 

of £., and the outer in connection with the earth, and therefore 
at ttro.potcatii^ Experiment shows that no electrical forces 
e«st in the sutetance of tlie outer sliell, and accordingly there 
must be n quantity - c induced in its inner surface. Let ^ r be 
thu radii ttf the inner and outer shells respectively. The potential 


at any point in the interior of the outer shell as for as it depends 
upon - r is - ^ t and therefore the total potential at any point 

in the inner shell >s If the inner dtell be is connection 

with a machine whose potential Is F, we have the equation 

7 ? “ r “Ay**** the sepa¬ 

rating layer of air, and be small In comparison to the radius of 

e R* 

either shell. Hence the capacity is C =»^ , that Is, is 

directly proportional to the surface, and inversely proportional 
to the tnickness of the insulating layer. Insulating medio, 
when considered with reference to induction, aje colled diclef 
trie! after Faraday; and a system of two conductors whose op¬ 
posed surfaces are separated by a thin stratum of a dielectric is 
an electric accumulator, and its capacity is measured in the same 
way as that of the spherical jar, being directly*praportional to 
ihe area of the opposed surfaces, and inversely proportional to 
the thickness of the dielectric. Faiaday discovered that the 
capacity of such an accumulator depends on the nature of the 
dielectric ns well as on the dimensions and relative positions of the 
conductors; and that when glass, shell-lac, or other insulating , 
medium is substituted for air, the capacity is increased in a ratio 
lUflerent for each dielectric. This ratio was named by Faraday 
the ipcHfic inductive capacity of the dielectric. It is unity for air 
and other gases, and is greater than unity for all other known 
substances. Returning to our spherical jar, we may write its 

potential as where t is now a qu.mtity directly pro¬ 

portional to the thickness and inversely proportional to the 
specific inductive capacity of the dielectiic. The potential 
energy of any electrified system or the amount of work which it 

could perform is, as proved by Hclmholtr, £ =^cF. Hence 
the potential energy of the concentric shell aiTangement is 

I A*K* 

A = ~ ; while that of a simple spherical conductor at the 

same potential is £ ^^^ gP F*. This will give an idea of the 

much greater energy possessed by a Leyden jar (see Electro¬ 
static Instruments) than by a simple conductor of the same 
dimensions and potenliaL When an accumulator, a Leyden 
jar for instance, has been electrified foj; some time and then 
discharged, it is found, for certain dielectrics, to become re- 
chargcil, and may again be discharged. This recharge, v^ch it 
always much less than the actual charge, is called the rctidnal 
charge, and upon Faraday’s widely-accepted theory of action 
througli a medium is to be referred to the polarisation of the 
dielectric, which constitutes induction, and which is the ‘essen¬ 
tial function both in the first development and consequent pheno¬ 
mena of clcclricity.’ 

hlcctrekinetUs .—^The friction of two different substances is 
always attended with the production of £.; but in certain in¬ 
stances, probably in all, simple contact and s^aiRtion ire 
suificieut to give rise to a diflerence of potential For example, 
if a disc of copper and a disc of zinc be placed in contact 
and then separated, the zinc is found to be positively electri¬ 
fied, and the copper negatively. While they are in contact, an 
electro-motive force, due in some hidden way to the chemical 
affinity of the substances, seems to act from the one to the other 
so as to produce a diflerence of potential This same difference 
of potential is produced if the contact be made not directly but 
by means of any metallic connection, provided tlie system be at 
a uniform temperature. Thus if a disc of iron be introduced 
between the zinc and the copper the difference of potential be¬ 
tween the terminal pieces will be exactly the same as if simple 
contact were made without the presence of the iron; and further, 
this diflerence is equal to the sum of the difference of potential 
between tlie zinc and iron and the iron and copper.* Accord¬ 
ingly n circuit formed of a number of different metals at the same 
temperature will be in electrical equilibrium as soon as each has 
acquired its proper potential From such an arrangement a 
current cannot be obtmned. If the junctions, however^ be at 
different temperatures, the contact forcea will not generally 
balance, and, as first discovered b]f Seebeck, there will result a 
i current whose energy finds its equivalent in the thermal energy 
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mpcAded in rendering the temperature of the circuit unequable. 
{See THKEMO-EtECTRlCinr.) If the discs of copper and rinc,. 
after having been placed in contact and separated, ore immersed 
in a compound liquid, they are at once reduced to the same 
potential. This loss of electrical energy has its equivalent in the 
work done in decomposing a certain quantity of the liquid, 
ilring the metals into contact again, and the same set of opera¬ 
tions may be repeated. This successive differentiation and 
equalising of potentials may lie made to take place simultane¬ 
ously by connecting the immersed discs by a metal wire. Let 
Z be the zinc and C the copper, connected 
above by a wire, and immersed below 
,.w *** “■ cotopoRttd liquid. In virtue of the 
metallic contact, Z becomes positively and 
VgTfr C negatively electrified. In the liquid, 
- ~however, they are reduced to the same 
potential, and therefore there must be a 
passage of E. through the liquid in the 
tig. •». «■ direction of the arrow from the place of 


*‘®’ ’■ direction of the arrow from the place of 

higher to the place of lower potential, accompanied by a 
simultaneous flow of E. through the wire from C to Z, in order to 
restore the difference of potential at the point of contact. This 
is the fundamental principle of the Voltaic Battery, under which 
•-heading a description of the various kinds now in use, and a 
con.sideration of the electrolytic processes (see Electrolysis) 
which attend their action, will he found. Since the current 
must set, upon this tlieoiy, from the copper to the zinc through 
the circuit, the copper is termed the positive pole, and the zinc 
the negative —a nomenclature which must not be confounded 
with that of contact E, 


Now, HI the multiple arraugement, the electro-motive force i$ the 
game for every several conductor, because eudt is in connection 
with the same electrodes, or metallic terminals of the battery 

circuit. Hence M ™ /i/fx = “.where J 

is the total intensity of the current, and Ji the total resistance, 
os above. Therefore the intensity of the current which flows 

through any one branch is «■ / —; from which we con¬ 
clude that when a current flows through a dreuitj which divides 
into two or more arcs, the current splits up in such a way 
that the part along any single arc is inversely proportional 
to the resistance of tliat arc, or directly proportional to Its 
conductivity. In making measurements of resistance, it » 
nece.ssary to have a definite and convenient unit. The unit 
now almost universally employed is that fixed by the British 
Association in 1863, sometimes called the B. A. Unit, but more 
commonly an OAm. This unit is professedly a resistance which, 
expressed as a velocity, is ten millions of mitres per second; 
but in reality it is the resistance of a wire formed of an alloy of 
silver and platinum of a definite length and cross-section, and at 
a cerlain tcmperatuie. From a comparison with this, permanent 
coils of any number of units of resistance may be formed, and 
these may then be employed for the determination of any un¬ 
known resistance. The determination of resistances can be 
ni.ade by either of two ways, in which the result is independent 
of the variations of the electro-motive force and internal resistance 
of the battery. The one method is by means of the differential 
galvanometer, an instrument which will be described when _ we 
I come^to treat of electro-magnetism} but the most_convenient 


with that of contact E, method, for which an ordinary mirror galvanometer is all that if 

If a conductor be connected with the poles of a battery, a current necessary, is by means of an arrangement of conductors known 
is set up, whose strength is measured liy the number of units of E. Wheatstone's Bridge, after Uie name of the contriver. It 
which oass through every section in the direction between the elec- consists essentialiv of six conductors connecting four points. In 


which pass through every section in the direction between the elec¬ 
trodes Ill unit time. This current is due to the difference of poten¬ 
tials of the poles, or the electro-motive force of the battery. Now 
every conductor offers resistance to the passage of a current; and 
according to the law given by G. S. Ohm in 1827, and known as 
OAOT‘r/.aze,thisresislBnce(A’) is connected with tlie electro-motive 
force (£) and the intensity of the current (/) by the formula 
A’/, or, the clectro-motive force, acting between the extremities 
of any part of a circuit is the product of the intensity of 
the current and tlic resistance of that part of the circuit. TTie 
most delicate experiments which modem science is capable of 
fully bear out this law, which offers a method for comparing the 
resistances of different ponductors by observing the different in¬ 
tensities produced for the same electro-motive force. If a number 
of wires of the same substance, but of different lengths and cross- 
sections, be taken and compared as to their resistances, it is 
found tliat the resistance is directly proportional to the length, 
and inversely proportional to the cross-section, a relation wliich 
has a close analogy in the flow of water through tubes. The 
current in overcoming tliis resistance must, in accordance with 
llie conservation of energy, do internal work, and the equivalence 
of this internal work wc find in the heat generated throughout 
the circuit. Joule, Lenz and Jacobi, and Kicss, working inde- 
pdndently, established by experiment that the heat developed is 
proportional to the square of the current; and Joule further, by 
careful measurement of all the quantities involved, verified the 
equation, which maybe obtained from theoretical considerations, 
W=»/*iV/, where y is Joule’s equivalent, // the beat developed, 

/ tlie intensity, AT the resistance, and t the time during which the 
current flows. 

When a number of conductors are arranged serially, i,e., 
end to end, the resistance of the whole series is equal to the sum 
of the resisUnces of the conductors taken separately. If the 
conductors be arranged in multiple are, that is, 1/ they are placed 
side by side and their extremities put in contact with the same 
two points, the reciprocal of the resistance of the multiple con¬ 
ductor is equal to the sum of the reciprocals of the component ] 
resistances. The reciprocal oTa resistance is called the conduc¬ 
tivity ; herfee this last statement may be put thus:—The conduc¬ 
tivity of a multiple conductor la the sum of the conductivities of 
the component conductors. Let Il\, A’s, &c., be the resist¬ 
ances of a set of conductors, and let Ji be the total resistance of 
the ^stem. Then for serial arrangement As+A’i+ 

. . . and for multiple arrangement 

I “ A'i A', if, . 
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consists essentially of six conductors connecting four points. In 
one (BC) a voltaic battery is 
introduced, giving rise to an j'r 

electro-motive force {Ji), acting / \ 

from B to C. The current lx:- / \ 

tween the points O and A is / \ 

measured by a galvanometer. / V 

Tlie problem to be solved is, rf V 

under what circumstances is the J \ 

current from O to A zero. l.et I \ 

the potentials at tlie different / \ 

points be represented by the / \ 

letters A, B, C, O, and let A*, 

Ji\, r '•u he the resistances in it— - 

JiO, OC, BA, and AC respec- " e 

lively. There is no current p. 

through OA; therefore the cur- *■ 

rent from C to <? must be equal to the current from O to S, and 

the current from C to A equal to that from A to B. Hence 

from Ohm’s law, we have— 


C - O O - B 


A’l 

C-A 


R ' 
A - B 


CR -h B Ri 

R-¥RC 

Cr + Brj 
■ r+ri 


But O = A, because there is no current in OA, and therefoie 
Ar, =■ Rir or r: ri = R: R\- Hence, if R and Ri be coils of 
known fixed resistance, and r an unknown resistance, the intro- 
duction into the arc CA of a box of te.sistance coils, by which 


observed upon the galvanonicter. xbe rcsistwicct of inetftlUc 
conductors vary considerably, and it is interesting to observe 
that if the metals be arranged in the order of foeir electric wn- 
ductivities, the table agrees exactly with a table dravm up m a 
similar manner for heat conductivities. Beginning with the b«t 
conductor, the following Hst according to Regnault indicates the 
relative positions of the commoner metals——silver, copper, gold, 
cadmium, zinc, tin, palladium, iron, lead, platinum, mercury. 
The resistance is also considerably affected by tei^rature. In 
the case of copper, palladium, and platinum, and probably aU 
pure metals except the magnetic ones, the resistance would appear 
to vary direefly as the absolute temperature. From experiments 
made by Professor Tail and his students it i^ould appear foat 
the rate of increase of resistance of iron with temperature under- 
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goes a peculiar and sadden change at about a dull red-heat—^the near. If the second current be moving in th« same direction as 
same temMrature at which iron loses its magnetic properties, and the first, it Is attracted ; if in the opposite directltm, it is repelled, 
at which also the reAow during cooling occurs, first observed and If it flews at right angles to the first and away from it, it is urged 

j-.-i—j u- direction of the first current; and if it flows tovrards the 

first current, it is urged in the opposite directioa From his in¬ 
vestigations on closed circuits, Ampire established four experi¬ 
mental facts, with the aid of which and one assumption he de¬ 
veloped his theory of the mutual action of currents. These data 
are—(i) The reversal of either current reverses the mutual effect. 

(2) A sinuous current has the same eflcct as a straight or con* 
tinuou.sly curved one from which it nowhere deviates much. 

(3) A conductor traversed by a current, and movable only in the 
direction of its length, is not set in motion by a contiguous closed 
cii cult. (4) Equal currents in similar circuits produce equal forces. 
The one assumption which Ampire made wo-wthat the force 
between two small elements was in the straight line joining their 
middle points. This assumption cannot be tested experimentally, 
for it is not possible to form a small current elegient without at 
the same lime forming a whole circuit. The attractive and re¬ 
pulsive phenomena of currents are venr beautifully shown by 
means of Ampire’s sglenoidt of conducting wire, which act in a 
manner precisely siiniLar to magnets. A solenoid is virtually 
a helix, but so ai ranged that the current passed through it lias 


to the strength of the current; a simple relation which at once 

> suggests an 


ties, but at a much lower temperature. The electric resistance of 
insulators being so great, is only determinable approximately, 
and a rise of temperature seems to diminish the resistance. In 
experimenting, cam must be taken that the effects of surface 
conduction, which is often much greater than true conduction, 
are thoroughly eliminated. In investigating the resistance of 
liquids, great difficulty is experienced in overcoming electrolytic 
action. See Electrolysis. 

In 1820, while lecturing to a few adv.mced students at Copen¬ 
hagen, H. C. CEmted observed that a wire connecting the poles 
^ of a voltaic cell 

—-- - - . - SI. affected a mag¬ 

net in its vici- 
nily. .Subse- 

S J N quent experi- 

V-*"'"' ll merits showed 

that the mapiet 
Fig always tends to 

set itself per¬ 
pendicular to the direction of the current. To get the direction 

in which the magnet will turn under the action of the rectilinear 
current + -, suppose a person to place himself facing the magnet 
in the line of direction of current so that the current passes from 
his feet to his head. The magnet will turn so that the pole that 
points north will move to the left. A current in the same 
direction below will turn the magnet round the opposite way ; 
and a current in the opposite direction the same way. Accord¬ 
ingly* if we bring the circuit right round the magnet, as 

shown in fig. S, the effect will be increased. The tangent of the 
angle through which the magnet turns is directly proportional 
to the strength of the current; a simple relation which at once 

_, suggests an 

« ******' ’*' casymethodfor 

f the measure- 

__ y ment of current 

‘ intensities. By 

coilingthewire 
which forms 
the circuit 

g ' — ■ N round several 

times in suc- 

n cession, each 

distinct coil 
being care- 
’ fully insulated 

Fig. s. by india-rubber 

or silk coaling 

from its fellow, the action is rendered more Intense. Instruments 
constructed on this principle are called galvanentftfrt. 'ITie tan¬ 
gent galvanometer is simply a magnet suspended freely in the 
centre of a multiple coil, over a graduated circle, the num¬ 
bers on which give at once the tangents of the corresponding 
angles. The mirror galvanometer is essentially the same instni- 
ment, but the magnet w very small, and is fixed to the Ixjck of 
a circular mirror of small mass, wliich is suspended by n silk 
fibre in the heart of a compact multiple coil. A beam of light 
thrown through a small aperture upon the mirror is reflected 
upon a screen, thus indicating by its position the deflections of 
tne mirror and magnet due to the electric currents through the 
ccni. The distance of the light spot on the screen from the 
centre or point directly in front of the instrument is really the 
tangent of twiei the angle of rotation, for the beam of light is 
necessity turned through double the angle which the mirror 
describea. The differennal galvanometer has two independent 
coils, such that when currents are made to flow in opposite direc¬ 
tions they act in opposite directions on the needle, tne resultant 
effect on which may be thus reduced to zero when the currents 
bear a pertidn ratio to each other depending upon the resistances 
in the two circuits. By this means, as mentioned above, resist¬ 
ances eff conductors may ^ compared. 

Cloady connected with the action of a current upon a magnet 
ore t^ striking discoveries of Ampire regarding the mutual 
actions of currents. Let thdTe be a given rectilmear current 
flou^g in a glvcif direction, and let a second current be brought 



no resolved effect along the axis of the helix. One simple 
manner of effecting this i.s shown in fig. 6, where the ciment 
along the rectilinear portions completely neutralises the axially- 
resolved portion of the current in (he helix. Such a system 
tends, when suspended so as to have freedom of rotatory motion 
in a horizontal plane, to set itself in the magnetic meridian; and 
two solenoids snow polar attractions and repulsions exactly simi¬ 
lar to magnetic phenomena. If a person set himself .so as to 
look directly at one end of a .solenoid, the current will appear 
to be flowing round, say in the positivg direction oppo¬ 
site to the hands of a watch); if he then similarly regard the 
other end, the direction of the current will be ncgative.s The 
former end it is which corresponds to the north pole of a 
magnet, while the other end acts ns a south pole. For con¬ 
venience we shall call these end.s the north and south poles respec¬ 
tively of the solenoid. I.et two solenoids (A, B, fig. 7) be placed 
so that the north pole of A faces 
the .south pole of B. That is, V,? \ _ 

when A is looked at from B, the ( I ( I f 
direction of the current through iiadidMiL/ 

A is positive; and when B is A * 

looked at from A, the direction ■“ ^ 

of the current through B is nega- Fig. y. 

tive. A mere inspection of tlie 

figure shows that at every point on the terminal circuit of A, the 
current flows in the same direction as for the corresponding 
point of B; and consequently, in accordance with the funda¬ 
mental law of the mntual actions of currents, the solenoids 
attract each other. If two nortli poles or two south poles bad 
been similarly placed, the solenoids would have been repelled. 
The special application of these results to the production of 
electro-magnets, and Ampire’s ingenious theory of magnetism 
suggested by these phenomena, are discussed under the article 
Magnetism. 

CErsted’s discovery of the motive influeucc of a current upon 
a magnet, when taken in connection with the princfple of the 
conservation of energy, has been shown by both Thomson and 
ilclmholtz to lead to Faraday’s striking discovery of the induction 
of electric currents in a conductor moving relatively to a magnet, 
{See Magnetism.) The inathematiau analvsis indicates the 
existence of a new electro-motive force, that ot the induced cur¬ 
rent, whidt always acts opposite to that which has set the magnet 
in motion, and which, being quite independeut of the intensity 
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of the original current, must be produced bp tbe relative motion, 
even if no such current existed. To the same doss of pheno¬ 
mena belongs Arago’s discover of the damfdng effect of a 
copper plate upon a magnet oscillating over it, in virtue of which 
the magnet is brought to rest much more rapidly than it would 
be if no plate were there. The energy of the currents induced 
on the plate is obtained from the magnet’s kinetic energy, which 
accordingly suffers loss, while the induced currents, in accor¬ 
dance with CErsted’s discovery, react upon the magnet, forcing 
it round in the direction opposite to that in which it is moving 
until it come to rest. These isolated cases remained inexpli¬ 
cable, until the genius of Faraday unravelled the myste^, and 
established a new and most important branch of electro-kinetics. 

Let there be two conducting circuits, known respectively as 
the primary and secondary. Let the primary be connected with 
the poles of a voltaic battery, in such a manner that the current 
may be produced, maintained, stopped, or reversed at pleasure. 
In the seconda-y closed circuit let a galvanometer {sufficiently 
distant from the primary as to be unaffected by it) be introduced, 
and then set two rectilinear portions of the circuits beside each 
other. At the instant of making the primary current, the gal¬ 
vanometer needle will be deflected—indicating by its direction 
that there has l>een produced in the secondary circuit a current 
* flowing in a direction opposite to that of llie primary current. 
Maintain the primary current constant, and tlie needle returns 
to its normal position—the secondary current has ceased. Break 
the primary circuit, and at tiiat instant the needle is again de¬ 
flected, but to the other side—indicating a secondary current in 
the jomr direction as the primary. Every variation in the primary 
produces electro-motive force in the secondary, generating a cur¬ 
rent in the same or opposite direction as the primary, according 
as the intensity of the primary suffers decrease or increase. When 
tlicre is no variation, there is no electro-motive force. While the 
primary current is being maintained constant, let it be approaclieJ 
to the secondary circuit. During the approach a secondary 
current will flow in the opposite Erection to the primary. If 
the primary be moved away, there will be a secondary current 
in the same direction as the primary. The same phenomena are 
observed if the apprnacli and separation be accomplished by 
the motion of the secondary current. These inductive effects 
are very closely connected with Amoire’s discovery of tlie 
mechanical action of currents, as shown by the following law, 
enunciated by Lenr in 1834 :—If a constant current flaws in the 
primary circuit A, and tf, by the motion of A, or of the secon¬ 
dary circuit B, a cum-nt is induced in B, the direction of this j 
induced current will be such that, by its electro-magnetic action 
on A, it tends to oppose the relative motion of the circuits. 
This law, established before tlie modern theory of energy was 
dreamed of, affords one of the most remarkable confirmations of 
the conservation principle. Tlie effects of induction by variation 
of the primary current are increased when the circuits are placed 
nearer, and the most effective method of arranging the circuits 
is by forming them into circular or spiral coils, and packing 
them as close together as possible. The introduction of an iron 
rod or bundle of wire into the interior of the coils has a power¬ 
ful intensifying effect upon the secondary current. The current 
induced at the making of the primary current is found from 
experiment to be exactly equal and opposite to that induced 
at the breaking of the primary. If the primary, then, be made 
and broken in rapid alternation, as rapid a succession of direct 
and inverse secondary currents will be produced. The secon¬ 
dary current further is always more intense than the primary, and 
sparks of considerable brilliancy can be obtained bv breaking 
at any on^oint the metallic connection in the secondaty circuit. 
RuhmlcorfTs induction eoU affords, in this way, beautiful illustra¬ 
tions of transformation of energy. It consists essentially of two 
colls, the thicker internal one being the primary, and the thinner 
but longer external one the secondary. Inside the interior of 
the inner or primary is a bundle of iron wires, terminated at its 
extremities by discs of soft iron. When a current is passed 
through tne circuit, the iron core becomes an electro-magnet, 
attracts a small iron disc which forms the extremity of one atm 
of a lever, whose other extremity is consequently displaced, and 
by its displacement breaks the primary circuit. The current 
accordingly ceases to flow, the soft iron core loses its magnetism, 
and the lever returns to its original position, thus completing 
the circuit, and permitting the current anew to flow. The same 
cycle of operations takes places and thus an automatic or self- 
SI 3 
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governing arnmgement is produced, by which the current can be 
made and broken in rapid succession. But at each make and break 
of the primary, the secondary current, rendered the more intense 
by the presence of the iron core, is induced, and a rapid series of 
sparks may be obtained between tbe terminals. The spark may be 
varied considerably, os regards its luminous and hearing powers, 
by altering the distance between the terminals, or it may be made 
to traverse the rarified gas of a Geissler tube, and produce beauti¬ 
ful and striking combinations of stratified and coloured lights. 
When the current in the coil of an electro-magnet is stopped by 
breaking the contact between the extremities of two wires held 
one in each hand, a smart shock will be felt This Faraday 
.showed to be due to the induction of the current on itself. Here 
the inductive action, due to the cessation of the primary current, 
is exerted on the same conductor which carries the current, and 
is more powerful than on a neighbouring conductor because the 
wire is nearer to itself than any other wire can possibly be. The 
phenomenon is best observed with the coil of an electro-magnet 
Decause of the intensifying effect of the iron core; but it takes 
place on all occa.sions when a circuit is broken, for the spark 
which is seen when a break is made in the circuit is due to the 
mure intense secondary current set in operation at the moment 
the primary is broken. 

It is impossible for one to study these varied electric pheno¬ 
mena, static and kinetic, without in some way striving to get a 
glimpse of their true nature. What is E. ? is a question which 
has existed from earliest historic times, which has occupied the 
attention of every electrician, and which yet remains unanswered. 
The consideration of the various theories that have been mooted 
will naturally come under notice in a brief historical sketch of 
the progress of the science. In a most valuable and original 
treatise on the magnet, published by Dr Gilbert in 1600, we nave 
the first step towards a philuscphical combinatk.n and generali¬ 
sation of the phenomena as then known. He showed that 
electrification can be jiroduced in many olher bodies than 
amber, and is accompanied by the same attractive manifestations 
in all cases. Boyle, Otto de Guericke, Newton, and olher 
philosophers of that century, contributed several new facts, and 
the formation of the Royal Society of London roused a somewhat 
general spirit of inquiry in this direction; but it was not till the 
present ccututy that the unity which characterises a true science 
came to be recognised in what had previously leen regarded as 
merely isolated phenomena. As early as 1733, however, the 
elementary facts of frictional E, were known ; fur in that yeat 
Dufay published his theory of two electiic fluids, vitreous anc 
resinous, which permeate matter, and give rise to all the known 
phenomena of attraction, repulsion, and induction. Matter 
which showed no electriiicaliun was neutral, because the two 
fluids were present and mixed in equal quantities. Friction was 
supposed to produce a separation of tbe electricities in the rubbed 
bodies; and when any substance in which the one kind pre¬ 
dominated was brought near the unelectrified body, it separated 
the electricities in it by repelling to the further side its own 
kind, and attracting to the nearer side the opposite kind. Tbe 
assumptions necessary for this hypothesis were the existence of 
two impondeiable fluids, each of which should attract the other 
and repel itself. In 1752 Benjamin Franklin filled a L^den 
jar from the clouds, thus proving the identity of lightning and 
E., originated the names and negalH/e, and enunciated 

his single-fluid theory. 'I'his fluid is imponderable, attracts 
matter, but is self-repellent. Unelectrtfiea matter contains a 
certain quantity of this fluid; and friction of two substances has 
the effect of transferring some of the fluid from the one to the 
other—thus rendering the one positively and the other negatively 
electrified. A further assumption, however, has to be made, to 
the effect that particles of matter which do not contain this 
fluid in sufficient quantity repel one another. At first sight tills 
would seem a serious objection, for what would become of the 
law of gravitation? But it must be remembered that gravi¬ 
tation exists between non-electrified bodies. i.e., bodies which 
contmn upon this hypothesis just sufficient fluid to counterbalance 
by its attraction upon the material particles the repulsion existit^ 
between them. Every known phenomenon in frictional E. is 
explained as simply by the one hypothesis as hy the other} and 
the only scientific objection which can be browht i^inst either 
is that relating to the necessary assumption ot an ^pondmsble, 
incompressible fluid, exhibiting attractive. and lyipulsive wo- 
perttes. The nomenclature suggested by these theorist still ir 
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great pact reoialiui, and will alwa^, no doubt, be retained on 
account of ita great convenience. Tbe phrases, transience or 
passage of E., separation and recombination of the electricities, 
are continuallj met with in oar modem treatises; but they must 
not be taken as in anyway upholding either of the fluid hypotheses, 
llie great advance mode in recent times in electrostatics is the 
development of the theory of the polentia!. As a mathematical 
quantity in the theory of attractions it was recognised by I/mlace ; 
but its vast importance was only first fully appreciated by George 
Green in 182$, in his essay On the Applkaiion of Mathematical 
Analysit to E, and Magnetism, in which it is cmled the Poten- 
tjal Funedon. This essay, long unknown, was only brought to 
light by Sir W. Thomson, after the more important theorems which 
it contains had been rediscovered independently by I'homson 
himself, by Chaslcs, Sturm, and Gauss. The first-observed 
phenomenon in contact E. was the peculiar sensation in the 
tongue, noticed by Sulzcr in 1762, when silver and lead were 
brought into contact with it and each other. In 1791, after care¬ 
ful investigation of the phenomena attending the convulsions of 
the muscles of a frog when placed in contact with two metals, 
Galvani laid the foundation o{gahianism or electrokinetics; and 
in 1800 Volta published the account of the voltaic pile—a scries 
of discs of line and silver, with moistened cardboard between 
every other pair. Succeeding years were chiefly employed in 
improving the galvanic battery, till in 1820 CEisted, by his dis¬ 
covery of the action of a .current upon a magnet, laid the foun¬ 
dation of electro-magnetism. Then followed the brilliant re¬ 
searches, experimental and Uieoretical, of Ampfcrc, which entitle 
him to the name of the ‘Newton of E.’ In 1827, Ohm enun- 
dated his law of resistance; and about the same time Faraday 
began his investi^tions, e.stablishing the induction of electric 
currents iij a conductor moving relatively to a m.agnet, in 1831, 
the laws of electrolytic action, in 1834, and the inductive 
effects of electric currents, in 1835. These brilliant discoveries 
have resulted in the invention of magneto-electric machines of 
every description, and have done more to unite electric phe¬ 
nomena into one grand whole, and to demonstrate the high 
probability of the greatest of modem generalisations, the con¬ 
servation of energy, than the life-work of any other investi¬ 
gator ; while they more than ever tend to raise the question as to 
the real nature of E. W. Weber, by a very beautiful but in some 
points objectionable hypothesis, has deduced all the known laws 
of electric action, even to the induction of currents, lie sup¬ 
poses that the forces exerted on e.ach other by moving electric 
particles differ from those exerted when they are at rest—that 
is, their mutual potential energy is a function of their relative 
velocity. At first sight this would seem to be contrary to the 
conservation principle; but the formula given by Weber satis¬ 
fies the necessary mathematical criterion fur the existence of a 
potential, and this is all that is required so as to be consistent 
with the doctrine of energy. When the particles are at rest their 
relative velocity is zero ; and in this case Webar’s foimula is re¬ 
duced to the mutual potential energy quantities 

of E. By simple differentiation and change of sign, a 
formula, differing in form but identical in value with Amp&re's 
formula for the force between two current elements, is at once 
deduced ; and the laws of induction are obtained from the same 
formula by a series of ingenious mathematical transformations. 
One of the weak points of this theory is the absence of any 
attenapt to explain the propagation of electrical action, or the 
physical existence of that quantity known as the potential. It 
a.ssumes action at a distance, without any regard to the medium 
through which the action takes place. Faraday, in his re¬ 
searches, had always regard to what he called tines of force 
emanatiM from the conductor in every direction through 
space, Ibe diiection of the line of force passing through a given 
point reprinted the direction of the resultant action at that 
point, so that lines of force are everywhere perpendicular to 
cijuipotenttBl surfaces. Thus Faraday looks for the seat of elec- 
tncai action, not merely in the conductor itself,_ but also in the 
surrounding medium. On the same principle. Sir W. Thomson 
explains ^e kinetic energy of a current as being not in the mat¬ 
ter of the wire its^ but in surrounding space, giving rise to a 
rotatdiy motion round the lines of force as axes. Professor J. 
Qierk Maxwell has worked up the conception into a complete 
theon of elcctrioal action. The medium which tiansmits light 
•1^ neat la. I^xiwn into a state of motion in the neighbourhood 
14Q • 


of a magnet, as indicated by the effect of magnetism on polar* 
ised light Now eveiy current is surrounded bylines of magnetie 
force, so that a certain inertia has to be overcome In starting the 
current, and a certain momentum must exist in the cumnt when 
started in virtue of the kinetic energy of the medium. In this 
inertia and momentum, by the application of Lagrange's dyna¬ 
mical equation to the moving sy.stem. Maxwell discovers the 
known laws of induction and the mechanical action of currents. 

The best elementary treatises of E. in the English language 
are Fieeming Jenkins’ E. and Magnetism (Longmans, Green, Sc. 
Co., 3d ed. 1876), and Guthrie's Magnetism and E, (Collins, 
1876). Faraday’s Experimental Researches (1855) forms a beau¬ 
tiful example of the growth of the science under the hands of a 
true experimental philosopher; an<l the results there given in 
simple concise language are made the basis of CHerk Maxwell's 
E. ami Magnetism (Clarendon Press, 2 vols. 1873), a work of 
the highest originality in plan and execution and in the analyti¬ 
cal methods employed. Thomson’s Papets on tdectrostaties and 
Magnetism (1872), Thomson and Tail's Natural Rhilosaphy 
(1807), and Tail’s Thermodynamics (1S73), treat of various parts 
of the science, the last chiefly of its relation to the tlieory of 
energy. In French, may be mentioned De La Rive’s TraiU 
d’Etectriciti (3 vols. 1854-58), and Deschand’s Traiti Eli- 
mentaire de Physique, translated into English by Professor 
Everett; in German, Riess’ Reibungseleciricitdt Ah. 

handlufigen (1867), Beer’s Einleitung in die Electrostatik, Wiede¬ 
mann’s Galvanismus und Electromagnetismus (1872-74), and 
Wullner’s Magnettsmus und Electricitat (1875). Weber’s Elec 
tro-dynamisehe Massbestimmungen (1846-52), in which he deve¬ 
lops his theory, is full of interest to the mathematician ; and the 
speculative mathematical papers in reference to the transmission 
of electric action by Kiemann, Neumann, and Betti, in Poggen- 
dorfs Annalcn, in the Mathematische Annalen, and in tlie Nuovo 
Cimento, merit notice. 

Electricity, Animal. Organised beings, as masses of mere 
matter, are subject to the laws which determine electrical equili¬ 
brium and electrical disturbance. But the physiological changes 
which occur in the tissues of an animal cause electrical varia¬ 
tions. The investigations of these phenomena constitute A. E> 
Certain fislies have special organs for the development of elec¬ 
tricity, by means of which they can communicate^ a shock to 
other animals, thus paralysing their prey, or acting in self- 
defence. These electric fishes are—(I) The torpedo (Torpedo 
Galvani), a species of ray found abundantly in the Mediterranean, 
occasionally in the Atlantic, and rarely in the North.Sea; (2) 
the Gymnotus electrieus, an eel-like fish, common in the lakes and 
rivers of S. America, especially in Guiana; (3) the Malaptenirus 
electrieus, X\iO raasch or thunder-fish of the Arabs, a'native of 
the Nile and other African rivers; (4) the Mormyruslongipinnis, 
a kind of pike found in the Nile ; (5) the Rhinobatiss aeetricus, 
a ray from Brazil; (6) the Tetraodon electrieus, a species of globe- 
fish found in the Nile; (7) the Gymnarchus electrieus, an eel al.so 
found in the Nile; and (8) the Trichiurus electrieus, a ribbon-like 
fish found in the Red .^a and Indian Ocean. Some have also 
asserted that the common skate of the British coasts, RXiia bates, 
possesses an electric organ. The electricity generated by these 
fishes has considerable tension, is capable of developing a spark, 
of magnetising steel, and of affecting a galvanometer. It would 
appear that in the structure of these fishes the nerves are always 
distributed to the positive side of the electrical plate. But in 
these animals there is always a special apparatus for the evolu¬ 
tion of electricity alone. Such arrangements in the animal king¬ 
dom are rare, and the electricity produced far exceeds in amount 
and tension that which may be obtained from any living tissue, 
such os muscle, by means of a delicate galvanometer. The 
present state of our knowledge of A. E. will be best under¬ 
stood by a slight sketch of the rise and progres-s of this depart¬ 
ment of science. The discovery of A. E. dates from 1786, when 
Galvani, who was then Professor of Anatomy and Physiology 
in Bologna, had his attention directed to the convuUioni pro¬ 
duced in frogs’ legs by the working of an electrical machine in 
their vicinity. Recomising the fact that the skinned hind-limbs 
of a frog may be used as a delicate electn»cope, he attempted, 
on 20th September 1786, to employ them in experiments on at¬ 
mospheric electricity. lie suspended a number of frog’s to the 

Iron trellis-work surrounding the balcony of his house, by means 
of copper hooks, and saw, when the legs were blown about by 
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the wind so u to cause them now and again to touch the iron, 
that they were convulsed. After many experiments he con* 
eluded that the convulsions were not due to electridty from 
the atmosphere, but to an inherent A. E. Thb discovery, 
announcea by Galvani as that of a nervous fluid which, if not 
life itself, was something akin to it, soon attracted great atten¬ 
tion, and wild speculations were put forth, in which it was as¬ 
serted that the entire source of life was attributable to this new 
principle, which, in honour of its discoverer, was galvanism. 
In 1791 Alexander Volta, Professor of Natural History in the 
University of Pavia, repeated Galvani’s experiments, and de¬ 
vised numerous others, the result of which was that he asserted 
that the contractions in the frogs’ legs were not due to an iniic- 
rent A, £., as Galvani bad supposed, but to the action of the 
juices of die frog's limb on the metals with which it was con¬ 
nected. These investigations led to the discovery of the produc¬ 
tion of electricity by tlie contact of dissimilar metals, to the 
invention of t^ie well-known voltaic pile, and to voltaic (often 
termed galvanuX electricity, to which the world is so much in¬ 
debted. Volta's experimental criticism and denial of Galvani’s 
fundamental position led to a bitter controversy, in which most 
of the scientihe men of the time took part. Galvani, aided by 
his nephew Aldini, showed that under special circuinst.ances 
muscular contractions might be obtained without the aid of any 
metal at all, by simply aUowing the sciatic nerve of an insulated 
frog’s leg to drop on the muscles and come into contact with 
them externally. This experiment Volta and his followers ob¬ 
jected to on the ground that the contact of such dissimilar sub¬ 
stances as muscle and nerve, aided by a little blood or serum, 
was Quite sufficient to produce the electrical current which 
caused the muscles of the leg to contract. The discovery of the 
voltaic pile, end the great practical conseriuences flowing from 
it, caused the world to forget for a time the subject of A. E. 
For twenty-eight years after the death of Galvani, which hap¬ 
pened in 1798, little was heard of the matter, and animal mag¬ 
netism, as it was called, was held in contempt. But in 1826 
Nobili, by means of a delicate galvanometer, demonstrated the 
existence of an electrical current in the frog, wliich he stated 
passed from the feet to the head of the animal. Nobili attri¬ 
buted the current thus obtained to Thermo-Electricity (q. v.), an 
opinion which has since been proved to be erroneous. In 1837 
Matteucci, then Professor of Physiology in I'isa, obtained a 
current in a similar way, and made the important announcement 
that ' the interior of a muscle, placed in connection with any 
part whatever of the s^me animal, such as nerve, surface of skin, 
or surface of muscle, produces a current which goes in the ani¬ 
mal from the muscular part to that which is not so.’ He further 
worked out many of the details of the subject, and must be re¬ 
garded as the founder of all our modern views. In 1841 Emil 
du-Bois-Reymond, the present distinguished professor of physio¬ 
logy In the University of Berlin, repeated Matteucci’s experi- 
ments and further investigated the subject with the aid of most 
delicate galvanometers, and other ingenious apparatus specially 
contrived for the kind of work. He was at length able to an¬ 
nounce the law of the muscular current, as at present under¬ 
stood, vie., ‘Any point of the natural or artifleial longitudinal 
section of a muscle is positive in relation to any point of the 
natural or artificial transverse section.’ Thus it may be stated 
in general terms that the surface of a muscle is always positive 
to Its transverse section, so that when one terminal (A) of a gal¬ 
vanometer is connected with the longitudinal section or with the 
surface, and the other terminal is connected with the transverse 
section {B), a current flows through the coils of the galvanometer 
from A to B. I'he same is true of nerve. Du-Bois-Reymond 
also showed that there is no current peculiar to the frog, as 
Matteucci supposed. Currents may also be obtained from the 
human being by placing both hands or other parts of the body, 
with special contrivances, in connection with the terminals of a 
galvanometer. It may be stated generally that all living tex¬ 
tures, when connected with a galvanometer sufficiently delicate, 
indicate the existence of electrical currents, and that these elec- 
1 rical currents are diminished in amount when the tissue, such as 
muscle or nerve, is in a state of action. When a muscle con¬ 
tracts, for example, the electrical current is diminished. This 
diminution of the natural current during action is f»Iled the 
negative variation of the muscle current. The Same is true as re¬ 
gards nerve. It is fair to mention that Ftofossor Hermann of 
durich, almost alone among physiologists, denies the existence 
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of any inherent current in animal tissues, and he attributes, all 
the phenomena observed to death of part of the muscular or 
nervous structure exposed, leading by chemical changes to differ¬ 
ences of potenrial, and consequently to a current. For details 
regarding A. E., see Morgan’s EUctro-Pkysiology, 

Slectrioity, Uedioal. Electricity has been employed as a 
curative rqjent from very remote times. Paracelsus ascribed cura¬ 
tive power to the loadstone ; but it was not till 1748 that Jallabert 
applied the electrical machine to the cure of paralysis. Franklin 
used it for the same purpose. Cavallo in 1780, Poma and 
Amaud in 1787, employed it in paralysis, chronic rheumatism, 
chorea, epilepsy, &c. In 1789 Galvani made the discovmy which 
immortalised his name, and the new voltaic and galvanic instru¬ 
ments superseded the electrical machines. The discovery of 
induced galvanic electricity by Faraday, and the invention of the 
rotary magneto-electric apparatus of Pixii in 1832, formed the 
next great advance in electro-therapeutics. The varieties of elec¬ 
tricity depend upon its mode of development, vvhich may be by 
friction or mechanical action, by contact or chemical action, or by 
induction from these sources or from magnetism. Frictional 
electricity, generated by the machine, is of a low degree of inten¬ 
sity, but is produced in large quantity and of great decomposing 
energy. It is still employed os a stimulant to sensory nerves, as a 
counter-irritant, a sudorific, and in the treatment of amcnorrhma, 
paralysis, &c., and for such purposes it is applied as the bath, 
tlie aura, the spaik, and the shock. Galvanic or voltaic electri- 
city is developed by the contact and chemical action of dissimilar 
substances. Galvanism applied to the skin excites more or less 
inflammatory action, accompanied with a sense of burning, the 
sensation varying from a slight tingling to an almost intolerable 
pain, and, if maintained for a sufficient length of time, it may 
produce ulceration and destruction of the skin and subjacent 
sti-uctuies. It increases and diminishes sensibility and muscular 
irritability, is a tonic, and increases nutrition; it stimulates the 
secretions and the circulation, coagulates blood, increases the 
activity of the lymphatics and glands, promotes the absorption 
of exudations, and dispersion of tumours. These effects are best 
marked when the constant current is used; but when the current 
is intermittent the contractile effects on the muscles are very 
much increased. The continuous gentle action of small, single, 
and compound voltaic apparatus has been employed successfully 
in paralysis, amaurosis, neuralgia, &c., by application to the sur- 
face of the body over the parts affected, or by needles thrust into 
them (galvano-puncture). By galvano-puncture aneurism has 
been cured by the coagulation of the contents of the sac; attempts 
have been made to dissolve calculi in the bladder; and surgical 
cauterisation of otherwise inaccessible parts has been success¬ 
fully performed. The apparatus employed for the production of 
interrupted or induced currents are the magneto-electric and the 
electro-magnetic coil machines. The former consists of a bar 
of iron (round which thin iron wire is coiled), and a horse-shoe 
magnet Electricity is evolved by the iron bar being maintained 
in a constant whirling motion before the pules of tlie magnet. The 
machine is not self-acting, and its currents pass in opposite direc¬ 
tions. The electro-magnetic machine has the advantage of being 
self-acting; but the objection to it is that it requires a battery to 
keep it in action, and, of course, the use of acids. By recent 
improvements, however, since the introduction of the carbon 
electro-negative, and the solution of the bisulphate of mercury, 
it can lie made portable, and also effective. The electro-ma^- 
nctic machine has now almost entirely superseded other electno 
machines in therapeutics, more especially since the publication 
of the work of M. Duchenne (of Boulogne), with whom it was a 
favourite instrument. Our limits do not permit of a detailed de¬ 
scription of the apparatus. Electricity is administered by includ¬ 
ing a portion of the body between the two exciters or electrode^ 
thus causing it to form a part of the established circuit. Much 
of the results of Hectricity is due to the kind and quality of the 
current used, tlie method of application, and the direction of the 
current. When it traverses from the centre to the periphery, it 
is termed the direct or descending current, and when from the 
periphery to the centre, the inverse or ascending current A de¬ 
scending current maybe made to pass to or from a painful spot | 
in the former case, if tlie negative pole be plated over it, and in 
the latter, if covered by the positive. In the first case th«e is 
increased action at the point of treatment, and in the latter £mi&- 
ished action. Different opinions previdl regarding the directions 
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In vhidi the cnirrenta ihonld laa in their therapeutical emplojro 
mentp Ihe beneficial effects of electrid^in the treatment of 
manp ^seasea are firmly established. The best works on the 
subject are by M. Duchenne, and Dr Althaus’s Tnatist m M, 
(Lond, Longmans, 1876). 

Xileotiio Light. When the terminals of a very powerful 
battery are connected and then slightly separated, the electric 
current may be made to pass throngh the air, producing a very 
intense heat and brilliant light. This light is best shown between 
two carbon points, each connected with one pole of the battery, 
and capable of adjustment by means of mechanical apparatus. 
Insteaa of the battery, a mogneto-clectric machine might be 
advantageously employed, if the expense of the driving of such 
could be reduced to a reasonable limit. The apparatus contrived 
by Duboscq is specially designed to obviate the inconvenience 
arising from the rapid wasting away of the carbon points. The 
points are kept at the necessary distance by clockwork, which is 
Itself so regulated by the distance separating the points that when 
they are too close. Its action is retarded and when too far distant, 
its action is accelerated. The E. L. gives a continuous spectrum, 
and accordingly it is extremely useful in investigating the spec¬ 
troscopic properties of any given substance. (See SPECTRUM 
ANALY.SIS.) The E. L. h.xs been successfully employed in the 
lighting of lighthouses, and by the French in the illumination 
of railway stations. In the new opera-house at Paris electricity 
is employed on a very large scale, both for ordinary illuminating 
purposes and for scenic effects. 

Electric Telegraph. See Tei-egrapk. 

Electro-Chemical Order of the Elements. When two 
metals properly insulated are brought in contact and then sepa¬ 
rated, it is found that the one is charged with negative, the other 
with positive electricity. Thus if tine and iron be taken, the 
zinc is found to be positively electrified, the iron negatively. 
With iron and platinum, however, the iron receives a cliarge of 
positive electricity, the platinum of negative. Thus iron is said 
to be negative to zinc, positive to platinum. The metals may 
be so arranged that each is electro-positive to the one succeeding 
and electro-negative to the one preceding it: thus, zinc, tin, iron, 
lead, copper, silver, gold, platinum. Tlicse metals replace one 
another in their solutions in the above order. Thus if zinc be 
placed in a solution of chloride of tin, tin is deposited, zinc dis¬ 
solved. If copper be placed in a solution of nitrate of silver, 
silver is deposited, copper di.ssolved, &e. The order of the above 
metals is also that of their affinity for oxygen, zinc having the 
strongest affinity for oxygen, platinum the least._ Oxygen there¬ 
fore may be said to be the most electro-negative element, and 
comes as the first of the list. The affinity of oxygen for the other 
elements may be used for ascertaining their position in the electro- 
chemii^ series, and a complete list may thus be drawn up. 

EleotroTyaia is the decomposition of a chemically compound 
substance by means of an electric current If two pieces of 
platinum, connected with the poles of a voltaic battery, are im¬ 
mersed in a quantity of slightly-acidulated water, and if, at the 
same time, the electromotive force of the battery be sufficiently 
strong, an electric current will pass and decompose the water 
into Its constituent parts, hydrogen being given off from the 
platinum connected with the negative pole, and oxygen from the 
platinum connected with the positive pole. The liquid so 
decomposed is termed the electrolyte; and the platinum or 
other metal surfaces by which the current enters and leaves, the 
electrodes. The electrode by which the current enters is called 
the anode, and the electrode by which the current leaves the 
kathode. The products of the decomposition are known as the 
Ions—^the Anioir appearing at the anode, the kation at the 
kathode. These names were invented by Faraday with the aid 
of Whewell, and are now in general uae. The fundamental law 
£., as e^blished by Faraday and confirmed by BeeU, Hit- 


and ma same current decomposes chemically equivalent quanti¬ 
ties of different electrolytes in the same time. In many cases of 
electrolytic action, the actual ions are not given off, but instead 
substanoea fbrm^ by the chemical action of the ions upon 
the deetrolyte. For instance, the products of the decom¬ 
position ^ a soluflon of sodic sulphate are oxygen and hydrogen 


at the anode and kathode respectively-—exactly the decomposi¬ 
tion in the case of addnlatea water or dilate sulphyiic acid. 
Careful experimental examination of the phenomenon showa 
that at the anode there is sulphuric acid as well at ongen, 
and at the kathode caustic soda as welt as hydrogen. ''^The 
nature of the action seems to be that NasS04 spins up into 
sodium (Ka^) and the acid radical (SO4). Ihese act chemically 
upon the water of the solution, the reactions being Na.-f 2 H «0 
=2NaHO-HI, and S 0 «-HI ,0 = H,S04-f0. That this is 
the true action ts indicated by the E. of similar electrolytes, such 
as sulphate of copper, in which the copper appears as a metallic 
deposit at the anode. (See Electro-Metalluroy.) It is ques¬ 
tionable whether pure water is really an electrolyte; for the 
purer it is the greater resistance does it present to the passage of 
a current The action may be the decompositiorref the sulphuric 
acid, which is required to be present in small quiuitlty to render 
the £. possible. If the electrode-s, after E. has been going on 
for some time, be disconnected from the battery poles, and 
joined to the terminals of the coil of a delicate galvanometer, a 
current will be evident—flowing in the direction opposite to that 
which produced the £., but soon disappearing. This is due to 
what is known as the polarisation of tht electrodes, in virtue of 
which their potentials are rendered different, and the existence 
of an electro-motive force made possible. No polarisation takes ‘ 
place when the electrodes are formed of die metal which enters 
as one of the chemical constituents of the electrolyte. Thus zinc 
electrodes in sulphate of zinc do not become polarised. It is this 
polarisation that renders the measurement of the electric resist¬ 
ance of electrolytes so difficult. It seems, however, that Ohm’s 
law of the relation between resistance and length of current 
holds for electrolytes os well as for metallic conductors; but that, 
unlike metallic conductors, electrolytes have their resistance dimi- 
iiisiied with increase of temperature. Experiments have also been 
made by various physicists to investigate the change of resistance 
due to change of density of the solution of a given electrolyte. 
Beetz, Kohlrausch and Nippoldt, and Paaizow investigated this 
subject in different ways, endeavouring by more or less ingenious 
devices to eliminate the error due to polarisation. The most recent 
experiments are those of Messrs Ewing and MacGregor, pub¬ 
lished in the Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh (1873), 
in which much interesting information, historical and otherwise, 
will be found. See also Jenkins’ Electricity and Magnetism. 

The phenomena of £. are not yet lully explained, and cannot 
be HU a more exact knowledge of the molecular constitution of 
bodies is obtained. According to Claiisaus, dissociation is con¬ 
stantly going on in a compound liquid—that is, the compound 
molecules, which are constantly changing their relative positions, 
become broken up into their component molecules on account of 
the continually occurring collisions, so that each individual atom 
may be supposed to be continually changing its partner from 
time to time. This process Clausius supposes to go on always, 
and indifferently in all directions ; but when a current is passed 
through the liquid the molecules become influenced by the elec¬ 
tro-motive force, so that each molecule of the kation struggles to¬ 
wards the kathode, pairing for a time with each mol^ule of t^e 
anion which it meets struggling in the opposite dirdbtion to¬ 
wards the anode. Accordingly at the electrodes free ions collect, 
and these are charged, each kation positively and each anion 
negatively. Upon this theory polarisation is due to the collec¬ 
tion of positiveiy-chaiged ions at the negative electrode, whose 
potential is thus raised, and an electro-motive force contrary to 
the electrolysing current generated. Now the ions deposited on 
the electrodes tend to become free, escaping as gas, diffuring 
through the Uquid, or precipitating as a solid, so that here we 
have the expli^tion of the dissipation of polarisation. This 
Aeory ffirther shows how only liquids can act as electrolytes, the 
molecular conditions necessan for the process not existing in 
solids and gases; but it cannot fully explain why compound liquids 
are not all electrolytes. For minuter details of this theory, see 
Clausius’ article in Poggendorf’s Annalen for 1857, Maxwell’s 
Electricity and Magnetism (vol, i.), or Maxwell's Heiu. 

Electro-SCetalltirgy is the art of depositing or preetpitat-' 
Ing in a metallic state various metals or alloys from their solu¬ 
tions by means of electrical currents. It is one of the most hse- 
ffil of all the applications of electricity, and since its discovery, 
within Comparatively recent years, it has been applied to innu¬ 
merable useful and iraporlaiil metallurgical operations, and has 
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Indeed revolntionised many processea. The history of the die- 
coveiy is inseparably bound up with the gradual derelopment of 
knowledge and experience in electricity, so that it is difficult to 
apportion the honour of first discoverers among the numerous 
claimants to that distinction. Professor Jacobi of St Petersburg 
announced in 1839 that he had discovered a means of * convert¬ 
ing any line, however fine, engraved on copper, into a relief by 
galvanic process.’ In the same year Mr Spencer of Liverpool 
communicated an elaborate paper to the British Association on 
working in metals by voltaic electricity, in which he gave details of 
numerous experiments performed by him_, commencing in Septem¬ 
ber 1837. Mr Spencer successfully obtained by electro-deposit of 
cupper, impressions from engraved plates, facsimiles of medals, 
and stereotype plates. Mr C. J. jfordan also claimed that he 
had successfully conducted similar experiments previous to the 
announcement of Jacobi’s investigations. Prom 1839 dates the 
practiad working of metallurgical operations hy electro-deposit, 
and, os usual, % host of patents were applied for and obtained, 
each claiming some new process or application, the deposi- 
tion of particular metals, special forms of batteries, or new 
solvents for the metals to be deposited. The most successful of 
the patentees from a commercial point were Me.ssrs George R. 
and Henry Elkington, who, in March 1840, secured a patent for 
‘coating, covering, or plating metals’ with gold and silver. The 
patent of Messrs Elkington was the foundation of the now enor¬ 
mous industry in electro-plate carried on in Birmingham and 
Sheffield, as well as at many foreign centres. The firm of 
Elkington & Co. to the present day continues to occupy the 
foremost place in the development and extension of the art 
which its founders created. 

Tlie practical operations of E.-M. as conducted at the present 
day may be divided into (i) electro-depositing, in which any 
metal—as, for example, copper—is precipitated oh a mould and so 
formed into the substantial ground of any article useful or orna¬ 
mental ; and (2) electroplating, or the coating of any metal with 
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a ‘differeat metal or alloy. The processes by which the metals tn 
both cases are deposited are quite the same, but in tlie one case a 
mould is placed in the plating vat, while in the other it is the 
article to be plated or covered which is so treated. In the pre¬ 
paration of electrotype copies of art metal-work, which consti- 


subsequcntly ( 


troplated with silver or gold. The deposition of metals from 
solutions of their tails is due to the electrolytic action of the 


being deposited in copper on a mould, and subsequently elec¬ 
troplated with silver or gold. The deposition of metals from 
solutions of their tails is due to the electrolytic action of the 
cun eat (see Electrolysis), in virtue of which the electrolyte 
is decomposed, and the metallic component appears at the 
negative electrode. The moulds having been prepared, they are 
placed in a trough or vat (A) filled with an acid solution of blue 
vitriol (sulphate of copper), and opposite the moulds ore sus¬ 
pended plates of metallic copper. A wire (a) passes from the metal 
rod oil which the mould is hung to the zinc pole of a Daniell’s cell 
(B), that being the battery originally employed, though now 
generally superseded; and the circuit is completed by connecting 
the rod from which the plates of metal depend with thecop{)er of 
the battery cell by another wire (fi). As the action proceeds, 
copper is by slow degrees reduced from the solution and de¬ 
posited on the prepared moulds, the amount so taken up being 


I prepared moulds, the amount so taken up being 


thickness of copper u attained, and neither is tfase any limit to 
the size of the object deposited. The objects when taken from 
the bath are treated like ordinary castings; and to many of them, 
in common with nickel-silver and Britannia-metal articles, the pro¬ 
cess of electroplating, or coating with silver (and sometimes 
gold), is next applied. In the eany years of plating the expense 
of the process prevented works of great size from being under¬ 
taken by E.-M. as each pound of copper deposited required the 
expenditure of i lb. of zinc and lbs. of sulphuric acid. Now 
in all large works the Daniell battery is superseded by Wilde’s 
or Gramme's magneto-electric engine which deposits at less 
than one-tenth the cost of galvanic electricity, and works of 
large dimensions, such as full-size statues, are produced by 
electro-deposit. Besides such works and reproductions of art 
manufactures, electro-deposit is very extensively employed for 
copying wood-engravings and for preparing electrotypes for print¬ 
ing, as well as in cheap jewellery and button-making, and a great 
variety of minor metallurgical operations. 

Ehctroflating ,—This operation is most largely employed for 
preparing imitations of stiver plate for table use, the basis of 
the best quality of which is nickel or German silver, while for 
an inferior class of wares the Britannia metal is used. When 
Britannia metal is to be plated, it has first to receive a thin coat¬ 
ing of copper, as silver or gold will not adhere to that particular 
alloy. The articles to be plated are first * buffed,’ or smoothed 
on leather to give them a proper surface to receive the coating 
of precious metal. They are then successively dipped in an al¬ 
kaline solution, a weak acid, and in pure water, after which 
cleaning they are plunged in a solution of cyanide of mercury 
to prevent any oxidation taking place. The articles are now 
ready to be placed in the silvering vat (if silver is to be de¬ 
posited), which contains a .solution of cy.anide of silver, and in 
which plates of silver also are hung. When the silvering is 
complete the plated goods are washed and brushed with a 
met.allic wire brush. Electro-gilding is conducted on an analo¬ 
gous principle, the bath being prepared with chloride of gold, 
cyanide of potassium, and carbonate of potash. 

A great number of metals in addition to those mentioned can 
be deposited by electricity, and even an electro-deposit of brass 
Is obtained in practice. The deposit of nickel has also been con¬ 
ducted on a commercial scale; and especially in America that metal 
is now very extensively employed for plating iron objects, fittings 
of harness, door and other knobs, hat-pegs, and many similar 
objects. Tin has also recently been deposited by electricity, 
and the separation of tin and iron in old tin plate is Ittfgely 
accomplishedby similar means. See Gore’s Art 0/£.-M (1877). 

# 

Slectroatat'io In'Btruments are of three kinds—(i) those 
which produce, (2) those which accumulate, and (3) those which 
measure given charges of electricity. To the first kind belongs 
the common frictional machine, in which a glass wheel or cylin¬ 
der is made to revolve and rub against a leather surface coated 
with an amalgam of zinc and mercury. Each portion of the 
glass surface as it moves away becomes positively electrified, 
and upon coming opposite a set of sharp metal 'points in con¬ 
nection with an insulated conductor, known as the prime eon- 
ductor of the machine, induces in them a negative cnorge. If 
the macliine is in working order a discharge takes place through 
the air between the ^loss and the points, and the glass loses a 
portion of its electneity, which is transferred to the prime Con¬ 
ductor. To make a continuous production possible the nega¬ 
tive electricity on the coated leatlier surface must also be re¬ 
moved, and this is effected by connecting it, directly or through 
the agency of its prime conductor, witn the earth. The first 
machine of this kind was Otto de Guericke’s rotating globe of 
sulphur, which was electrified by friction with the nand. In 
Sir W. Armstrong’s hydro-eleetrie machine, the electricity is 
produced by the friction of the minute drops of water upon the 
walls of the apertures through which steam is sharply driven at 
considerable pressure, Volta’s electropkorui consists of two 
equal-sized plates, the one of ebonite or resin backed with metai, 
the otlier of metal. The former has a metallic pin which, when 
the plates are in contact, connects the metal plate with the 
metallic back of the eboiute plate. The ebonite plate is first 
negatively electrified by ruboing it with cat-sklAy and theft 
brought near the metal plate, whose potential is thu rendered 
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MgAHte by indnctloa. When thev are sufEciently near, a spark 
passes between the metal plate and metallic pin, and upon the 
separation of the discs the metal is foond to be positlvdy elec* 
trfiied. Since the ebonite long retains its electniication, espe¬ 
cially if the air is dry, this process may be repeated again and 
again, and a conductor fully charged by successive additions. 
Ine energy of the electrification has its eouivalent in the excess 
of work spent daring the separation over tne work done by the 
electrical forces during the approach of the plates. The induc¬ 
tion machine of Iloitz is on the same principle. It consists of 
two parallel concentric glass wheels, one fixeK, the other capable 
of rapid rotation. Near the exterior surface, and at opposite 
sides of the ratating wheel, are placed two metallic combs, each 
connected with an insulated conductor. On the fixed wheel two 
pieces of pasteboard are fastened facing the combs. One of these 
is electrified negatively by contact with a rubtied piece of vul¬ 
canite, and acts inductively through the discs on the comb op¬ 
posite, which discharges electricity on the surface of the revolving 
disc, becoming itself negatively charged, as docs the second 
comb, with which it is connected meanwhile. When the posi¬ 
tively charged portion of the disc comes opposite the second 
comb, discharge takes place between them; and after a few 
turns the positive electricity on the glass disc exceeds the negative 
on the comb, so that the discharge is followed by the positive 
electrification of the conductor of this comb. Brilliant and 
long-continued sparks arc produced on breaking the connection 
of the conductors. 

Of electric accumulators the most important is the Leyden jar, 
BO named from Leyden, where its accumulating power was first 
observed and investigated by Kleist, Cuneus, and Muschen- 
btocck about the year 1746. It consists usually of a cylindrical 
glass jar, coated internally and externally with tinfoil, and hav¬ 
ing a metallic rod in connection with the interior coating, rising 
a lew inches above the top of the jar and terminated by a brass 
knob. The jar is charged by collecting electricity from the prime 
conductor of a machine by means of this knob; while the ex¬ 
ternal layer is kept at zero potential by being put in connection 
with the earth. (See Electricity.) An ekc/ric la/Zerj/consists 
of a number of cliarged Leyden jars, with their external surfaces 
connected, as also their internal surfaces, by means of metallic 
rods joining the knobs. It is necessai ily v cry dangerous to handle, 
and is only employed in experiments which require large cliargcs. 

The first instrument which was used to measure forces due to 
charges, and therefore charges, of electricity, and the first instru¬ 
ment accordingly which deserved the name of electrometer, w.as 
Coulomb’s torsion balance. Formerly, however, before elec¬ 
trometers hatl reached their present development arid import¬ 
ance, the name was given to what were nothing more than 
tleclroscopes, or instruments for showing the presence and natuie 
of electrification. The best-known of these is the so-callcd 
gold-leaf electroscope, which consists of an insulated vertical 
metallic rod, with a knob or disc at its upper and two gold 
leaves suspended from its lower extremity. Tlic gold leaves 
are free to move, and of course show repulsion when the rod 
becomes electrified either by induction from, or contact with, 
a cWged conductor. Electrometers for the direct measure¬ 
ment of differences of potential, between two conductors, have 
been of recent years carried to a high degiee of perfection, 
both in theoiy and construction, especially by Sir William 
Thomson of Glasgow. His absolute electrometer is an im¬ 
proved form of the attracted-disc electrometer of Sir W. Snow 
Harris. The principle is that when two small discs at different 
potentials are placed face to face, with a small space between 
them, the electrification will be nearly uniform on the op¬ 
posed faces, if no other conductor be near. One of Thomson’s 
chief improvements is the addition of guard-ring, which does 
away with much of the disturbing effect of the case containing 
the disc; Tlte instrument, thus improved, consists essentially of 
two parallel plates at different potentials, one of which is divided 
into two portions, a central circular and movable portion, and 
an outer imnovable ring, which is the so-called guard-ring. No 
part of this movable portion is accordingly near the edge, and 
its ehsetrification is practically uniform. Tlte lower surface of 
the guard-ring is plane and parallel to the upper opposed surface 
of die other disc. The movable disc, which just fills the aper¬ 
ture of the guard-ring, is suspended from an arm of a delicate 
balance, and is adjusted by means of a weight on its upper sur- 
Gsea so as t6 have its lower surface in the same plane as the lower 


surface of the guard-ring. If the potentials of two conductors 
are to be compared, thw are placed in connection each with one 
of the discs. The weight on the suspended disc iS then re¬ 
moved, and the lower disc screwed up until its attraction brings 
the suspended disc down to exactly its original position.' The 
attractive force between the discs must then be equal to the 
weight removed, and is therefore known as well as the dis¬ 
tance between the discs, so that the difference of potential it at 
once determinable. The necessity of adjusting the lower disc 
for each observation is an inconvenience, which, however, docs 
not exist in electrometers of the divided-ring construction. The 
extremely delicate and refined quadrant electrometer of Sir W. 
Thomson is constructed after this method, the principle of which 
will be evident from the following short description. A cylin¬ 
drical conducting box is divided into four quadmnts, separately 
insulated. 'I'he opposite quadrants are united, thus forming two 
pairs, each pair being kept at the same potential throughout. The 
one pair {A) is usually connectcil witti the eart^, and the other 
(B) with the body whose potential is to be measured. There is 
another conductor (C) suspended close below the quadrants so 
as to have free azimuthal motion round a vertical line, which 
coincides with the axis of the cylindricnily-arranged quadrants. 
This rnndnetor is kept at a high potential by being connected 
with the inner coating of a Leyden jar which forms the lower • 
portion of the instrument. If the potential of B be of the same 
sign as that of C, C will lend to move from Bio A with a nearly 
uniloim force, which will be ultimately equilibrated by the tor¬ 
sion of the suspension apparatus. Within certain limits the ! 
deflexions are connected with the potentials by a simple for- j 
mula. See Thomson’s Bapets on Jilectrostatics and Magnetism, 
and Maxwell's and Jenkin’s treatises on Electricity and Mag¬ 
netism. 

Blectroto'nus, in Physiology, is the condition into which a 
living nerve passes while it is traversed by a continuous electri¬ 
cal current While in this condition its properties are changed, 
so that in the neighbourhood of the positive pole its irritability 
and rate of conductivity arc diminished, and its power of producing 
a current of electricity is increased, while in the neighbourhood 
of the negative pole the reverse is the case. The pait near the 
positive pole is said to be in an anelectrotonic, and that near the 
negative pole in a cathcUctrotonic state. See Nerve. 

Slec'tuary, a medicinal preparation in which the active 
ingredients are incorporated with some conserve, such as honey, 
molasses, or syrup. Sucli medicines art usually insoluble and 
of large bulk, as sulphur. They arc frequently called conserves, 
E. lenitif is almost identical with E. senna comp. s 

is an English law-term denoting a writ of execution 
directed to the sheriff, commanding him to take in execution 
hut not to sell the lands and goods of a debtor. These the 
creditor holds until he gets satisfaction for his debt, duiing 
which time he is tenant by E. See AujudicaTIOK. 

El'eg:y (Gr. tlegos, from e e and legein, ‘to cry woe’) radi¬ 
cally signifies a lament without reference to metrical foijn. 
Among the Greeks the word was early applied to a poAa written 
in distichs of alternate hexameters and pentameters, and de¬ 
voted cither to the praise of valour, as in Callinits and Tyitoeu*, 
or to the inculcation of moral precepts, as in Solon and Theog* 
nis. This measure soon came to be regarded as the fittest 
vehicle for sustained emotions and tender sentiments, and with 
Simonides and Mimnermus the sad E. attained the highest excel¬ 
lence. Catullus and Gallus were the first successful writers of 
Roman E., which i cached its highest perfection in the tender 
Tibullus, the brilliant Propertius, and the sensuous Ovid. The 
term E. may now be applied to any serious piece pervaded by 
a melancholy tinge, without regard to the measure. The qua¬ 
train of Gray’s Elegy, however, has come to be regarded as the 
representative form in English, and as, on the whole, the best 
fitted for mournful themes. , 

Elegy, In music, a name occasionally given to a composition 
expressing the same ideas as the poetic £. 

Slemen'tal Spirits were, in mediaeval superstition, the 
spirits of the elements fire, air, earth, and water, and were namei 
respectively salamanders, sylphs, gnomes, and nymphs or undines. 

gnomes, spirits of the earth and the underworld, were mis¬ 
chievous and malevolent in their relations to homon beings t 
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while the sylphs, the spirits of the air, were a spedes of bene¬ 
volent fairies. The literary ‘machinery’ suppIlM by these fan- 
cifol creafures, personified types of the powers of the elements 
in which they have birth and life, has been employed with excel- 
lent effect by modem writers. The conduct of the story of 
Pope’s Raft of the Loth is managed chiefly by sylphs— 

* The light militia of the lower sky.’ 

Baron Fouqu^ is indebted to the E. S. of water for his beauti¬ 
ful Undine; while in the graceful tales of Lessing and Tieck 
the creatures of the elements arc invested with the rarest beauty, 
and are described with much suggestive meaning. 

Bl'ementa, in astronomy, are the mimeric.al quantities neces¬ 
sary for computing the place of a planet or satellite in the 
heavens. The major-axis and eccentricity fix the size_ of the 
elliptic orbit; but besides these we must also know the inclina¬ 
tion of the orbit to the ecliptic, the longitude of the ascending 
node, the longitude of the perihelion, and the time of its perihe¬ 
lion passage. The longitudes are measured from the line of 
equinoxes. The dimensions and masses of the bodies themselves 
are also tabulated as E. See Ilerschcl’s Outlines^ 

ISlcmen.ts, Chemical. All researches into the composition 
of matter have shown that it consists essentially of two kinds— 
that winch is eipahle of decomposition or resolution into two 
or more distinct substances, and that which is capable of no 
such change. To the first of these kinds the name of com¬ 
pounds has been given, to the second that of elements. All 
compounds are formed of the elements, the nature of the com- 

C ound depending not alone upon the elements which it contains, 
ut also upon the proportions in which these are present. Nume¬ 
rous as the compounds arc, they yet contain comparatively few elo- 
ments, science up to the present time having revealed the exist¬ 
ence of but sixty-four of the latter, if the new metal g.allium be 
included in the list. The elements vary in their appearance, 
physical state (under ordinary conditions), and in their properties. 
They are divided into two groups,—the metals and the non- 
metals. Of the former all are solid at ordinary temperatures, 
with the exception of mercury or quicksilver, which is liquid. 
They are all opaque, and for the most part exhibit the peculiar 
appearance termed metallic lustre. They are, as a rule, good 
conductors both of heat and electricity. Many are soft, such as 
lead, copper, silver, iron, &C., either at ordinary temperatures or 
when heated, and these can be rolled and hammered into vari¬ 
ous shapes, and drawn .into wire. Others, however, are brittle 
under all conditions, su^bh as cobalt, titanium, &c., and as a con¬ 
sequence are neither malleable nor ductile. The distinguishing 
chemical character of a metal is that it forms at least one com¬ 
pound with oxygen which is a base, i.e,, a substance capable of 
combining with an acid to form a salt. Of the non-metals three 
are gaseous under all conditions, viz., hydrogen, oxygen, and 
nitrogen, one gaseous under ortlinary conditions, but capable 
of condensation to a liquid when submitted to extreme pres¬ 
sure and intense cold, viz., chlorine. Bromine is the only hquid 
non-metal at ordinary temperatures; the remainder are solid. 
Many of ,fhc non-metals are transparent, others opaque ; some 
are opaque in one condition, transparent in another. Carbon, 
for instance, is opaque in graphite and charcoal, transparent in 
the diamond. Metallic lustre Is not a special character of the 
metals; it is possessed by several of the non-metals. Thus 
graphite, tellurium, and selenium, as far as their appearance 
goes, might readily be mistaken for metals. The non-metals 
arc generally bad conductors of heat and electricity. None 
can be said to be ductile or malleable. All combine with 
oxyeen (with the exception of fluorine) to form at least one acid 
oxide. 

Sl'emi, a fragrant and resinous -substance, obtained from 
plants {Atnyris hexandra and Amyris FlumUri) belonging to 
the natural order Amyridaeea, or ‘ Myrrh order.’ E, was for- 
merly obtained from Egypt, but is now chiefly brought from 
Manilla and America. It ia obtained from the /eica Icuariba of 
Brazil E. consists of the juice of the trees, which exudes from 
punctures made in the bark. It is used in making ointments 
and plasters. It contains a volatile oil, and is soluble in al¬ 
cohol 

Sl'ephanb (Gr. efephai), the name given to two tpedes of large 
mammalia, regarded in mi^era zoology as includM in n special 
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order of Placental or higher mammals, named Probeseidea, The 
characters of this order are found firstly in the elongation of the 
nose to form a sensitive, highly muscular, prehensue proboscis 
or trunk; secondly, in the absence of canine teeth, and in the 
growth of the inci- , ' - 

the feet pad- 'Tnr*^ 

ded with a thick ^ wi—.1,—, 

skin; fourthly, in 

the absence of clavicles; and fifthly, in the testes being retained 
througliout life within the abdomen, and never descending into 
a scrotum, whilst there are only two teats on the chest, and the 
Placenta (q. v.) is deciduate, and is of zonary form. Included 
in this order, besides the two species of living forms, are 
various extinct forms (mammoth, mastodon, ftc.), which re¬ 
ceive special articles, and are also referred to in treating of 
tlie paiseontology of the present group. With the general 
form of the PI. all are familiar. The skin is almost destitute of 
hairs, and presents a hard tanned-looking surface. Notwith¬ 
standing the apparent impenetrability of the skin, these largest of 
land mammalia are singularly liable to be tormented by insects, 
and to protect themselves i^ainst the latter, are accustomed to 
take mud-baths, wallowing in the mud of rivers, and thus covering 
their skin with a layer of clay, which renders them less exposed 
to the attack of their enemies. Mohr, the German explorer, lately 
informs us that he has seen the African E, dig a kind of pit or 
bathing-tub near a pond or river which lias a sleep wall in front, 
the pit being about the same height and breadth as himself. 
The animal, when about to take his bath, sprinkles water on the 
sides of his bath so as to moisten the clay, and then rubbing his 
sides against the pit, coats his skin with the clay. These * E. 
tubs ’ are especially numerous on the 2 kLmbesl The pinna or 
outer ear is large and flat. The dorso-lumbar vertsbr*, or those 
of the back and loins taken collectively, number twenty-three, 
not more than three lieing lumbar bones. There are four sacral 
vertebrie, and the tail is short. The bodies of the vertebr® are 
much more flattened than in any other terrestrial mammal; and 
the vertebrae of the neck being especially flattened, this organ 
is in consequence very short. The object of this arrangement is 
to afford strength and solidity to the spine. The skull it very 
large in proportion to the body ; its great size being due chiefly 
to the development of air-cavities in the dif/Se or middle layer of 
the cranium. Thus in old elephants the space between the 
inner and outer layers of the skull especially in the frontal or 
forehead region, may be actually greater than the breadth of the 
cylindrical and elongated cavity containing the brain itself. The 
nasal bones are shortened, and the i^e-maxillse, or front portions 
of the upper jaw, are elongated, llie radius of the fore-arm is 
fixed in a prune position, and crosses the ulna, its neighbour bone, 
in an oblique manner; tliis position preventing any movement of 
rotation such as is possessed by man. The fingers, wrist, and 
metacarpus or palm, are all shortened and thickened. The ilia or 
haunch-nones are expanded from side to side. The thighbones 
are long and slender, and when the animal is at rest, are directed 
perpendicularly to the axis of the trunk, and do not form an 
acute angle as in quadrupeds generally. The hom-musdet con> 
sequently extend to the middle of the hind-limbs, and this arrange 
ment causes the peculiar and somewhat awkward gait of ftese 
animals, the whole leg being apparently lifted from its middle 
joint. The tibise shin-bones are short, and the foot and ankle 
bones are compressed. The thumb may consist of a single 
bone only in some cases. Two kinds of teeth only ate de¬ 
veloped—incisors and molars. The former have no enameL 
and are entirely composed of dentine (or Wory) and cement All 
living elephants possess incisors in the upper jaw alone; but the 
Dinothertum (q. v.) possessed lower incison as weU. The its* 
dsors further exhibit a peculiarity, in that, as "they spring 
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from permanent pnlpa. they continue to now through the lifis- 
time of the aninua, and thu« constitute tudcs. The molar teeth 
exhibit a peculiar pattern, being essentially composed of altema' 
ting plates of enamel and cement, variously arranged in diflerent 
patterns. In living elephants, only the incisors are preceded by 
milk tc^h. The molars number six on each side in upper and 
lower jaws, and as the foremost molars are worn away, those 
behind are pushed forward to supply their place, Ihe stomach 
is simple. No gall-bladder exists. The cerebellum or leaser 
brain is uncovered by the cerebrum or true brain, the cerebral 
hemispheres being laigcly and deeply convoluted. The males 
possess two large veskulee stminales, and four prostate glands; 
and the uterus of the females is divided above into two eortiua 
or processes. The E. goes with young about two years, and a 
tingle young one is produced at a birth. 

The two species of living elephants are the Indian E. 
[Elephas or Mnlephas Indicus), and the African E, {Loxodon 
or £. Africanus). A variety of the former has been de¬ 
scribed under the name of Ceylon E., whilst the famous 
‘ white elephants ’ are albino varieties of the Indian species. 
The Indian elephants pos.sess tusks In the males only. No 
lower incisors are present, and the molars number one or 
two on each side of each jaw, and exhibit on their crowns 
a transverse or cross arrangement of the enamel plates. The 
forehead is concave, the ears small, the skull pyramidal j whilst 
the fore-feet possess five, and the hind-feet four hoofs. The 
colour is a pale brown, inclining to grey. The African E. has 
a convex forehead, very large ears, four hoofs on the front-feet, 
and only three on the hind-feet. Both males and females have 
tusks, tlio.se of the males being the larger, and weighing in large 
specimens 50 to 70 lbs. each. The length of full-grown tusks is 
about 6 or 7 feet. Tbc Indian E. attains to 10, and the African 
to 12 feet in height Both species are plant-eaters, and feed on 
grasses and on the leaves and bark of trees. Water is sucked 
up in drinking into the trunk, and is tlien squirted into the 
mouth from the proboscis. The E. without the tip of its pro- 
bo.scis is a very helpless animal, a.s exemplified by a female 
African E. now (1876) living in the gardens of the Zoological 
Society of London. The trunk, composed of several hundreds 
of delicate muscles enabling it to move in every direction, ends 
in a finger-like proce.ss, where the nostrils arc situated. This 
process aids the animal in picking up tlie smallest substances, 
and from its extreme sensibility also serves as an organ of touch. 
Of the two species, the Indian E. far exceeds its Alricitn neigh¬ 
bour in docility, intelligence, and tractability. llie latter never 
attains a high degree of familiarity with man, and can never be 
so thoroughly domesticated as the Indian E. The African E. is 
hunted for its ivory and hide. The tusks are chiefly obtained 
from Senegambia, Guinea, Sofala, and Mozambique. The 
Indian ivory, and especially that obtained from Ceylon, is very 
highly esteemed. Over 50,oc» tusks are annually imported, these 
weighing about 10,000 cwt. 'fhe Indian E. is employed exten¬ 
sively in Asia as a beast of burden. Of its intelligence and re¬ 
markable instinct many curious tales may be related. In no 
pari of their history, perhaps, do elephants exhibit greater intel¬ 
ligence, than in their participation in the stratagems whereby 
wild members of their species are captured. These latter live 
in herds in the depths of forests, and apparently resort continu¬ 
ally to one place to drink and bathe. Wild males are captured 
by decoy-females, who exhibit a jiretence of fondness for them, 
while^ in the meantime, the males are being stealthily secured 
by ropes or cables attached to adjoining trees. Left tied, the 
wild elephants are subdued by hunger and thirst Whole herds 
may be captured by being led by dccoy-elephants into large 
traps enclosed by firm stakes. Elephants rarely breed in a. 
domesticated state; the African, however, breeding oftener in 
captivity than the Indian species. 

Eostu andixEneie^Aantf axis known to geologists from numer¬ 
ous fossil remains. The more important of these extinct species 
are described under Dinotiieriom, Mammoth, &c. The 
general distribution in time of the Proboscidea may in the present 
instance be briefly rcfeired to. In the Miocene rocks 01 India 
six foiril species have been discovered, and a true E. (A', an- 
Hfukf) occurs in the Pliocene rocks of Europe. The latter is 
found in Italian and French deposits of this a^, and appears to 
have survived the glacial epoch. The Mammoth (q. v.) (£. 
frimigtniut\ is the best-known Post-Pliocene E., and other 
forms of this aigt we the donkey E. {.£. MdittnsU) of Malta, 


so named from its small size; and the pigmv E. {E. FeUcontri^ 
which did not exceed 2^ feet in height. The Mastodon v.) 
is of Miocene, Pliocene, and Pleistocene age, whilst the Dino- 
therium occurs in Miocene strata. 

ISlephan'ta (Hind. Carahtm), a celebrated island of India, 
in Bombay harbour, 6 miles E. of the city of Bombay. It is S 
miles in circumference, is traversed by two long hills separated 
by a narrow valley, and has springs of good water. Ine few 
inhabitants cultivate rice and rear sheep and poultry for the 
market of Bombay. E. is chiefly famous, however, for its cave 
temples. Near the landing-place stands a clumsy stone elephant, 
now greatly decided, from which the island derived its European 
name. A little fiirther on is the great temple, an artificial cavern, 
130 feet long, 133 feet broad, and of an average height of 17 
feet. The rock is a kind of basalt or porphyr/; and the roof 
owes its support to peculiar massive columns. Within the 
entiance there is a gigantic figure, consisting merely of a bust and 
three heads, which itself serves as a pillar. 'ITiiifigure is 23 feet 
in circumference, and is supposed to represent the Hindu triad; 
but from the rest of the figures and the emblems on the walls, it 
seems probable that the temple was dedicated to the god Siva. 
There are also two similar temples on a small scale. Nothing 
whatever is known of the origin of these caves. From the 
mouldering nature of the stone, it may be assumed that the • 
temples are of no great antiquity. No religious worship is now 
conducteil here 5 but it is a favourite resort of Bombay pleasure- 
seekers. A banquet was given here in honour of the Prince of 
Wales in 1875. 

Elephant Fish, a name given to the Caltorhymhtu ant- 
antua, an Elasmobianchiate fish, nearly allied to the Chitnara 
(q. v.) or ‘king of the herrings,’ and included in the division 
Utlocephali of the above order of fishes. It derives its name from 
its long snout, the tip of which is bent backwards like a hoe. 

Elephant-OrasB {Typha eUp/iantina), a species of bul¬ 
rushes belonging to the '/'yphacea or Bulrush order. This plant 
aflbrds a large quantity of pollen which in Scinde is used for 
making a kind of bread, to which the name of boor or boortt is 
given. The familiar name of the grass is derived from the fact 
of elephants feeding largely upon it. 

Elephant Hawk-Moth {Dtilephila. elpcuor), a genus of 
Lepidopterous insects belonging 

to the Sphingina or hawk-moths, a 

which are distinguished by the . fM. ^ 

anteunm being thickened in the 
middle or at their tips. The 
wings are long and narrow, and 

the trunk or proboscis is well A 

developed. This moth has the •W— 

body tinted rosy red, varied with 
light-green. The light green of 

the wings is prettily contrasted u I ’ 

with rose-coloured bands; and 'J 

the hinder wings have a black ife ^ 

base fringed with white. The • * 

E. II.-M. is known in France as ^ 

the ‘vine sphinx.’ It jproduces Klephant Hawk-Moth. 

two broods annually, the larvse 

making a cocoon on the ground by binding mosses and leaves 
together. 

Elophanti'aflis (from the Gr. elephas, ‘ elephant ’), is some- 
Itraes called E, Arabum, Buenomia IropUa, and Barbadoft leg. 
The name is derived from a resemblance of the limbs of those 
afiected with the disease to the huge rough limbs of the elephant. 

E. is a tropical disease common in India, Arabia, and Africa. 
The legs are the parts most frequently aflected, but the disease 
attacks also the arms and the scrotum. In some cases the hyper¬ 
trophy is so enormous that those afiected are unable to walk; ' 
but although the limbs may be thus enlarged, the» hands and 
feet are usually of nomml size. There .are at least two varieties 
of the disease. In the simplest form there is hyper^ophy only, 
and no inconvenience is felt except from size and weight. In the 
more complex form there is, in addition, the product of morbid 
action, the parts being hard like stone, and the skin rough like 
the hark of a tree. 'Ihe cause of the disease it not definitely 
known, but it is probably hereditary, and depends on some fiuilt 
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in dietetics. The simple form is gmdusl in its development, and 
without constitutional disturbance; but the complex, or tuber* 
cttlar, is accompanied with febrile action, and appears to be a 
product of indammation. No cure for E. has bron discovered. 
In scrotal E. the morbid grovrth is frequently removed by ex¬ 
cision. 

Xlephaati'ne, called Jatret el Sag, the ‘blooming,’ or Jesiret- 
Assouan, a small island in the Nile opposite Assouan (q. v.), at 
the foot of the first cataract. Its old Egyptian name was Eio, 
‘the tOMm of elephants,’ eb being the hieroglyphic symbol for 
elephant and ivory. In former times it was of strategic import¬ 
ance from its position on the southern frontier of Egypt Proper. 
It was remarkable for its fertility, and was the seat of a monarchy, 
the only existing relic of which is a list of the names of nine 
kings. It formed the southern limit of the Roman empire 
under the later Csesars. There are remains of temples to Kneph 
and Ammon, a tower with sculpluies of the lime of Alexanclcr 
the Great, and a- Nilometer, consisting of a staircase descending 
into the river and bearing graduated scales and inscriptions 
showing the heights to which the Nile rose at certain periods 
under the Cicsars. See Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s Manners and 
Customs of the Egyptians. 

Elepbant-Seal, or Sea-Elepbant, names given to several 
Iarge_ species of Sea!s_ (q. v.), of wliich the best known is the 
Moringa (or Macrorhinus) proboscidea. The nose of the males 
is elongated to form a short proboscis. The teeth number four 
upper and two lower incisors, two canines, six prsemolars, and 
four molars in each jaw. The incisors are of conical shape, and 
the canines are very stout and pointed. The colour of the fur is 
a bluish-grey in the males, deepening into dark brown ; the fur 
of the females being darker. 'ITie length of a full-grown male 
nearly equals 30 feet, and they are from 15 to 18 feet in circum¬ 
ference at their greatest girlin The skin is prized as a‘seal¬ 
skin,’ whilst the oil is also valued, the male affording about seventy 
gallons. These animals are polygamous, and the males fight 
desperately for the possession of the females. They feed chiefly 
on seaweeds. They are found on the Falkland Islands, Ker¬ 
guelen Island, S. Shetland, and neighbouring S. Pacific islands. 

Elephant’s Ear, a name popularly applied to tlie species of 
Eegonias —plants belonging to the natui al order Begoniacea —from 
the appe.arance of their oblique stipulate leaves. These plants 
occur in the E. and W. Indies and in S. America. See Be- 
GONIACKyK. 
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Elephant’s Foot, or Hottentots’ Bread (Testudinaria 
e/ephaniipes), a. genus of Monocotylcdonous plants belonging to 
the order Dioscoreacea, or that of the ‘Yams’ (q. v.), and so 
named from the form of the shortened tuberous stem or root- 
stock, which is rough and tuberculate, and gives origin to a weak ' 
climbing stem. The name ‘ tortoise-plant ’ has also been given 
to this plant, from the shape of the stem suggesting that of a ' 
tortoise. The central cellular part of the stem Is eaten by the 
Hottentots. 'The name £. F. is also applied to the species of 
Elefhanlo^s, a genus of plants belonging to the order Composite, 
the radicsu leaves of which are of large sire. 

Elephant-Tusk Shell ( Dentalium), a ^enns of Gasteropodoiis 
mollusca belonging to the family Dentaltdir, in which the shell 
is tubular and curved, shaped lilte an elephant’s tusk, open at ! 
both ends, and possessinjg a circular aperture. The foot is | 
pointed, and has symmetrical side lobes, from the presence of 
which Huxley inclines to place the Dentalium among the Ptero- ' 
podous molluscs. The head is rudimentaiy, and the intestine 
has a neural flexure. Dentalium arcuotum is a familiar species. 

Kephant, White, an ancient and exclusive Danish order of 
knighthood, in which the number of knights, other than those 
of the Danish royal family, was. only thirty, 

Elotta'r^ Sec Cardamom. 

£fleciain''ian Mysteriea These venerable solemnities were 
begun at Eleusis by the special command of the goddess Deme- 
and in connection with the suffering she endured by the rape 
of her daughter Persephone, and with her joy on Persephone’s i 
return from Hades. When Eleusis was airbed Into Athens, 
there was an increase of dignity in its great festival) but the I 
oversight of it remained with the descendants of Eumolpus, and I 
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the most important rites continued to be perfonMd at ffleoais. 
The lesser m^teries, celebrated In February, were fa honour of 
Persephone, The Daughter; the greater, in August, in honour 
of Demeter, The Mother. The former took place at Agne on 
the Iliastts, and were a preparation for the great m]«teriei. ’The 
chief rites were the sacrifice of a sow, and initiatory purification 
by a priest. 'The great mysteries lasted for nine days, and were 
held both at Athens and Eleusis. On the first day, the initiated 
assembled at Athens; on the second, they went in procession to 
the seaside to be purified; the third was a day ot fasting and 
sacrifice; on the fourth day a procession took place with a 
basket containing pomegranates and poppy-seed.s, carried on a 
waggon drawn by oxen, and_ followed by'women ; the fifth was 
the torch day, when the initiated (or mysta), led by the torch- 
bearer, went in the evening with torches to the temple of Deme¬ 
ter at Eleusis; the sixth was tlie most important day of the fes¬ 
tival, when the statue of lacclius, son of Demeter, was carried 
along the sacred way to Eleusis, accompanied by vast crowds 
shouting and singing; on the following day the initialed re¬ 
turned to Athens; tlie eighth day was supplcmentaiy, and was 
added in honour of vEsculapius; and on the last day a libation 
of wine was offered in the ceremony ‘ Plemochoce.' These were 
tlic external rites of this festival, but we possess no certain khow- 
ledTC of the doctrines revealed to the initiated in the celebration 
of ihe mysteries. 

Eleu'sis, a town of Attica, was situated in the Thriasian 
plain, opposite to the island of Salainis, and near the borders of 
Megaris. It was on the load from Athens to the Isthmus. It 
was the chief seat of the worship of Demeter and Persephone. 
See Eleusinian ^Mysteries. 

Eleii'tbera, the most productive, and, after New Providence, 
the most populous of the Bahama Islands, is separated from 
Ab.aco by N. E. Providence Channel, about 28 miles in width. 
It is long and narrow, has an area of about 100 sq. miles, and 
a j)op. of between 5000 and 6000, engaged for the most part 
in the culture of the pine-apple, orange, and lemon. In 1870 
sixty-two vessels of 5102 tons entered and cleared. 

Eleutbe'ria Bark, a name occasionally given to the bark of 
the Croton E. and Cascarilla Bark (<1. v.). It derives its name 
from the island of Eleulhcra, from which it is imported. 

El'evated, the term applied to wings turned upwards fa an 
armorial bearing or other heraldic device. 

Eleva'tion, in architecture, a vertical plan of the front or of 
any external face of a bnilding in whicli the proportions ore set 
out geometrically, exactly as they arc to exist in tne actual liuild- 
ing, and not “s they would appear subject to the laws of per¬ 
spective. 

Elevation, in astronomy, is the height of a body above the 
horizon in angular measure. Obviously, then, the £. of the 
equator is the complement of that of the pole, which Utter is 
equal to the latitude of the place. A star is at its maximum 
E. when it is situated on the meridian of the place of Obser¬ 
vation- 

Eleventh, in music, an interval of an octave and a fourth. 

Elf and Elvea See Fairies. 

Elf Arrow-Heads. See Flint Arrow-Heaos and Flint 
Implements. 

_ El'gin, the chief town of Elgin or Moray shire, is beautifully 
situated in the vale of the Lossie, 5 miles from the mouth of that 
stream and 177 miles N. of Edinburgh. E., formerly interesting 
chiefly from the beauty of its situation and the number of its 
fine antiquities, has considerably altered within recent years. 
Surrounded by new and elegant villas, the residences of the 
gentry that have been attracted to a town which as a place of 
residence offers so many advantages, it has emerged from the 
quiet that was until lately its chief characteristic, and Is now a 
coimty town of some gaiety, much exclusiveness, and no trade. 
It is a station on the Aberdeen and Inverness Railway, and is 
accessible also by the Highland Kailw^. With the other 
burghs’—Banff, Peterhead, Inveruiy, Cullen, and Kin tore—it 
returns a member to Parliament. E., the andent Nelgtn (named 
after Ifelgyn, a Norse chief), was the seat of a roipil cikstle pHor fa 
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the reign of William the lion. Of itt beautiful cathedral, one of 
the finest and most interesting remains in the country, the most 
Bncient(£atly English) portions were commenced by Bishop Moray 
in 133 ^ wtien the see oiMoray was transferred hither from Spynie. 
The vicissitudes of ages have reduced it to ruin. Other fine 
buildings were the church of St Giles and the monastery of the 
Black Friars, both of which have been demolished. The walls of 
the church of the convent of Grey P'riars still remain. The ruins 
of the ancient castle crown the elevation known as the Lady 
Hill. Among the more modem buildings and institutions are 
Gray’s Hospital, a useful institution built and endowed in terms 
of a bequest of £20,cao left by Dr Alexander Gray of Bengal; 
the E. or Anderson Institution, which has Irad its origin similarly 
in a bequest of £70,000 by Major-General Anderson; the new 
Court-house and Union Bank. Pop. (1871) 7340. 

Blgin aud Kincardine, Thomas Bruce, Seventh Karl 
of, was bom July 20, 1766. Educated at St Andrew’s, Paris, 
and in Germany, he entered the army, and rose to the position of 
general. He was occupied mainly, however, as a diplomatist, 
and it was while (1799) British envoy at Constantinople tliat he 
rescued the Elgin Marbles (q. v.) from the Turks, and brouglit 
them to this country. In answer to his critics and assailants in 
connection with tliis matter, E. published in 1810 a volume en¬ 
titled Memorandum on the Subject of the Earl of Elgin's Pursuits 
in Greece, For half a century he was a Scotch representative 
peer. He died at Paris, November 14, 1841.—James Bruce, 
Karl of K. and Elincardine, a distinguished statesman and 
diplomatist, son of tlie preceding, was born in Park Lane, 
London, July 20, 1811, was educated at Oxford, and succeeded 
to the peerage in 1841 on the death of his father. In 1842 
he was appointed governor of Jamaica, and in this post, which 
he held for four years, he showed so much ability, that in 1846 
he was made governor-general of Canada, when that dependency 
was in a state of great discontent. E. restored order, while he 
settled the ‘ Fisheries ’ question, establbhed free trade between 
the United Slates and Biitish North America, and introduced 
the wise policy of self-government into the colony. Although at 
one time so unpopular tliat in 1849 he was assaulted by a mob 
in Montreal for .assenting to a lull indemnifying those inhabitants 
of Lower Canada whose property had been injured or destroyed 
by the rebellion of 1837-38, he was a universal favourite before 
he left Canada in 1855. In 1849 he was made apeerof the 
Unitetl Kingdom. In 1857, in consequence of difficulties with 
China, E. was sent out as Plenipotentiary, and after delay caused 
by sending tlie troops under his direction to India to assist in 
suppressing the Mutiny, he arranged, along with the P'rench 
Plenipotentiary, Baron Gros, the Treaty of Tientsin (1858), 
making China freer than it had hitherto been to foreigners. 
He also concluded a somewhat similar treaty with Japan. 
Having returned to his native country to fill the office of Post¬ 
master-General, he was soon recalled to China by a treacherous 
onslaught of the Chinese upon a British squadron, but with the 
help of French allies he penetrated (i860) to Pekin, and 
dictated peace there. In 1861 E. succeeded Lord Canning as 
Viceroy of India, but died of fever, November 20, 1863, at 
Dhurumsala in the valley of Cashmere. E. has been succeeded 
in the earldom by his son, Victor Alexander Bruce, born at 
Montreal, 1849, and the son of his second wife, who was the 
daughter of the first Earl of Durham. 

KlKin UarBlee, a collection of statues and altt and iassi 
reNevt, brought chiefly from the Parthenon of Athens by the 
Earl of Elgin, and purchased from him by Government in i8i6 
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£ilna .for despouing * Athena s poor remains rayne luught 
deuared that the marbles were the works of journeymen un¬ 
worthy the name of artists, a stricture which elicited an eloquent 
reply from l^njamin Haydon. It is now evident that the re* 
moval of these sculptures from Athens preserved them from 
mutilation or destruction, and has been most beneficial to Eng¬ 
lish art 'ITiey are probably the work of Phidias (490-433 
B.C.), consist of:—(1) The Metopes, which represent 
the battle of the Centaurs and Laplthae, a favourite subject of 
Greek aH. According to Visconti, the footmen who are here 
represented grappling with tjie Centaurs ore intended for the 
Athe^ ftdlcwers of Theseus. These metopes are considered 
the finest exMnt spedniens of alto relievo, (3) The Frieze^ which 


consisted originally of slabs 3 feet 4 inches in height, extending 
over 524 feet. Of this, 249 feet are preserved ui tbe British 
Museum along with 76 feet in plaster casts of portions which 
were not convwed to London. This frieze, the largest con¬ 
tinuous piece of sculpture produced in Greece, is the perfrction 
of bas-relieC It represents the procession of the Panathentea, 
or great festival in honour of Minerva held every fifth year, and 
is unsurpassed for mce, majesty, and animation. It consists 
mainly of a line of horsemen advancing two abreast} but there 
are also bearers of vessels, flute-players, victims, and citizens 
on foot 'I'he attitude of the fibres, the distribution of the 
drapery is exquisitely varied; the champing horses and grace¬ 
ful riders uniting boldness of form with perfect truth to nature 
and faultless simplicity of design. ‘The horseain the frieze,’ 
said Flaxman, ' appear to live and move. We can scarcely 
sufier reason to persuade us they are not alive.’ (3) Statues 
and fragments from the east and west pediments. Among these 
are part of a figure of Hyperion rising from iht sea, the heads 
of the horses of Hyperion, Winged Victory, the Fates, head 
of one of the horses of Night, torsos of Cecrops, Ceres, frag¬ 
ments of Neptune and Minerva, the Ilissus, a lifetike figure, held 
by Canova to rival in merit the Theseus or Hercules, which last 
is a masterpiece of symmetry and truth, and the best-preserved 
of the marbles. Several of these sculptures seem to liave 
been coloured, and adorned with precious stones and metal 
trappings. 

The E. M. arc unsurpassed for harmony and chastity of 
design, for grandeur of conception along with constant fidelity 
to nature. 'It is,’ says Benjamin Haydou, 'the union of 
nature with ideal beauty—the probabilities and accidents of 
bone, flesh, and tendon from extension, action, or repose, that 
tank the E. M. above all other works of art in the world. Were 
the E. M. lost there would be as great a gap in art, as there 
would be in philosophy if Newton had never existed.’ See The 
E, M,, by Str Henry Ellis (a vols. Lond. 1846); Viseonti on the 
Sculptures in the Collection of the Earl of Elgin (Murray, Lond. 
1816); Life of Benjamin JJaydon (Longmans, Lond. 1853). 

Kl'ginsMre, MLoxfo.y or HCorr'ay Shire, a county in the 
N. of Scotland, consisting of two portions, a smaller (inland) en¬ 
closed within the counties of Inverness, Nairn, and Banff, and a 
larger (maritime) bounded by these counties on the E., S., and 
W., but washed by the Moray Firth on the N. Area, 531 sq. 
miles; pop. (1871) 43,612. The Findhorn waters its N.W. 
comer; the Lossie flows through the igiddle of the maritime 
portion, past Elgin into Moray Firth at Lossiemouth; and 
the Spey flows partly through the county, partly alqne its 
eastern boundary. Covesca Caves, near the lighthouse of the 
same name, ate large, intricate, natural windings in Jhe rocks, 
formerly the resort of smugglers. The sunace is mostly 
flat, and the ‘ Howe of Moray," embracing the greater part of the 
area, is occupied by cultivated flelds, of which wheat is the most 
common crop, and by fir and larch plantations. Sandstone, hard 
in texture and fine in colour, abounds. The soil is for the most 
part open and gravelly, with loams and clays in the N., which is 
very fertile. The climate is mild and dry. Wheat, oats, barley, 
and turnips are the principal crops. E. is the east part of the 
ancient province of Moray. It was early occupied by Scandi¬ 
navian tribes, and here, as in the other north-eastern counties, 
the language, features, names, &c., of the inhabitants still retain 
distinctive traces of a Scandinavian origin. Elgin Cathedral, Plus- 
carden Priory, Kinloss Abbey, the * Norman ’ church of Birnie, 
and Spynie Palace, are among the chief architectural antiquities, 
and there are many old and historically interesting castles. E. 
and the county of Nairn send a member to Parliament. The 
chief towns are Elgin and Forres. 

Kli'as, St, a mountain belonging to the range of the See 
Alps, on the N.W. coast of N. America, on the American 
side of the boundary-line between British N. America and the 
United States territory of Alaska. It is 17,800 Jjeet above 
the sea, and the chain of which it is the culminating point 
extends to the S.E. for nearly 100 miles along the coast 

Kli'jab. (Heb. * God-Jehovah’), ‘ the grandest and the most 
romantic character that Israel ever produced,’ is called ‘the 
Tishbite of the inhabitants of Gilead,' which is literally all that 
is known of his parentage and birthplace. The facts of his life, 
gathered in the Bible narrative, are briefly as follows:—Ahab, 
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the king of Isniel, hiid introduced the religion of his wife's 
countiynun, the worship of the Phcenician Bell, end it is chiefly 
as a witness against this dishonour done to Jehovah that E, acts. 
He first appears on the scene (about 910 B.c.) announcing tlie 
vengeance of heaven in the shape of a severe drought and con¬ 
sequent famine. For this he had to flee from the vengeance of 
Ahab, and especially of Jezebel his wife. He hid mmself at 
the brook Cherith, where ms food was brought to him by ravens. 
From this he removed to Zarephath, beta-een TV*'* and Sidon, 
where he stayed with a widow, whose meal and oil he increased, 
and whose son he restored to life (I Kings xvii.). After two 
years he reappeared before Ahab, and had his famous encounter 
with the prophets of Baal on Mount Carmel (l Kings xviii.). 
Being in consequence again in danger of his life from the rage of 

{ ezebel, he fled to the desert to the S. of Canaan. Arrived at 
foreb, he had an interview with Jehovah, who comforted him 
and instructed him to appoint Elisha his successor. Fie again 
confronted Ahr.b, after liis robbery of Naboth (i Kings xxi.). 
After Ahab's death E. had occasion to denounce the conduct of 
hU son Ahaziah, who had sent to consult the oracle of Baal- 
zebub at Ekron (2 Kings i.). Finally he was taken up to heaven 
in a chariot of fire (2 Kings ii.). 

There are serious diflVciiIties in connection with E.’s biography, 
but the method of encountering them has not always been happy. 
To transform the 'ravens,' t.g., into Arabs, merchants, &c., is a 
piece of trivial rationalism, whether done in the interests of re¬ 
velation or against them. The whole career of the great prophet 
is enveloped in miracle, and cannot possibly be explained by 
hypoUieses which reduce it to a commonplace level. Take away 
the startling, extraordinary, and marvellous element in his his¬ 
tory, and his majestic character disappears along with it. There 
is nothing left that requires or deserves explanation; we need 
not suppose any veritable fact in the narrative at all. But great 
historical figures are not easily manufactured. It is more natural 
to suppose that the glowing and fearless genius of E. left a mark 
.as true as it was indelible on the national memory; that his 
patriotic audacity involved him at times in deepest peril, and 
again secured him moments of supreme triumph. The mystcri. 
ous Providence that moulds every life might shine out more 
vividly in this passionately-inspired man, and the circumstances 
and incidents of his heroic destiny might easily take a colouring 
of romance from the devotion of a grateful posterity, not because 
it had forgotten, but because it had remembered, his services to 
the Jehovistic faith of his fatherland. It may be difficult to re¬ 
concile E.’s letter to* Jehoram King of Judah (2 Chron. xxi. 
12-15) with the apparent date of his ‘translation’ (2 Kings ii.) 
five years earlier, but such a difficulty rather concerns a certain 
theory of inspiration than the really historic character of the re¬ 
cord. No grander form stands out in the whole line of Hebrew 
prophets, nor did the reverence of later ages err when it exclu¬ 
sively associated his name with that of the great legislator him¬ 
self. 

Znimina'tion, in algebra, is the process by which from a 
given set of equations another is deduced, in which some of 
the original unknown quantities no longer appear. A system 
of n homogeneous equations in n variables cannot be satisfied 
by a common set of values unless there exists a certain definite 
relation between the coefficients; and the algebraic expression 
which, equated to zero, represents this relation is termeii the 
eliminanl or resultant of the system of equations. This climinant 
is a determinant of the Mth order when the equations are linear. 
The only two works which can be said to give anything like a 
complete treatment of the subject are Faa de Bruno’s Theorie 
GhUraU tFElimination, and Salmon’s Higher Algebra, The 
development of its theon and methods it chiefly due to Euler, 
Bezout, Sylvester, and Cayley. 

M'iot, Sir John, an eminent English statesman and orator, 
in whom it has been well said 'centres the earlier struggle for 
'parliamefitaty liberty,’ was bom of an old Devonshire family 
(since ennobled by tne title of Earl of St Germains) in Cornwall, 
20th April 1592. From an early age be showed a high and 
fearless spirit, and a vehement temper. After a careful education 
at Oxford be travelled for some time, and in 1614 entered public 
life as member for St Germains. E. obtained the favour of 
Buckingham, and from 1619 to 1623 held the office of Vice- 
Admiral of Devonshire, receiving the honour of knighthood. 
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£,’s activity, however, in the suppression 6f piracy, out of which 
Buckingham wished to make profit, caused him to lose ground 
with his patron, and he was even thrown into prison. Early 
in the reign of Charles 1. £., now member for Newport, be* 


Fixing upon the responsibility of the king's ministers to Parliament 
as the leading principle of constitutional government, he led tlie 
House of Commons by a series of remarkable speeches to im¬ 
peach the minister, and in this course he persisted, although he 
was thrown into prison for ten days. He was the prime mover 
of the first Grand Remonstrance on the ‘ state of the realm,’ whidt 
preceded the assassination of Buckingham, and in the third Par¬ 
liament of Charles denounced the dissolution which the infatuated 
monarch had determined on, saying, ‘ Some have gone about to 
break Parliaments, but in the end Parliaments have broken them.’ 
In 1629 he was, along with two other leaders of his party, 
thrown into the Tower on the charge of disobedience to the royal 
commands, and ordered before liberation to pay fines of ^^2000, 
;^iooo, and ;fSOO. He refused, and his confinement was so 
rigorous that his health broke down, and he died 27ih Novem¬ 
ber 1632. lie bad spent his time in prison in corresponding 
with his family and political friencis, and iii writing—among hii 
works being a fragmentary Memoir, and an Apology for Socrates. 
The only complete biography of E. is that by the late Mr John 
Forster (2d ed. 1872). 

Eliot, George, the literary pseudonym adopted in 1857 by 
Marian Evans, one of the greatest of English novelists. The 
daughter of a land-agent, she was born near Nuneaton, Warwick¬ 
shire, November 22, 1820, and received Iier early education at 
Coventry. Among her first efforts were translations of .Strauss’s 
Lehen Jesti (1846) and Feuerbach’s IVesen des Chrisienthmns 
(1853); and, after .a residence at Geneva (1849-51), she settled 
in London, becoming sub-editor of the IVestmins/er Review. 
In the autumn of 1856 the editor of Blackwoods Magazine 
received from Mr. Ccorge ITenry I-ewes, as the work of an 
anonymous friend, the first of tliose Scents of Clerical Fife whose 
appearance next year proclaimed the rise of a new master-mind 
—a woman’s, as Dickens was probably first to divine. They 
were followed in Inilliant succession by Adam Bede (1859), The 
Mill on the Floss (1S60), Silas Marner (1861), Komola {1863), 
Felix Holt (1S66), MidMemerrch (1872), and Daniel Deronda 
(1876). G. E. also published poems—the longest, The Spanish 
Gypsy (1868); the most powerful. The Legend of^tbal (1870)— 
and a volume of essays, Theophrastus Suck (1S79); but it is her 
novels that give her a claim to be remembered as the most 
commanding genius that has appeared among women in the 
whole real m of literature. Her special sphere that quiet English 
country life which she h.ad known in early youth, Uicy all are 
mainly distinguished by philosopliic thought and profusion of 
scientific illustration, by intensity of unsectarian religious thought, 
by familiarity with the subtler processes of the mind, and with 
both the outer and the inner life of English society, and by a pure 
and strong sympathy with human knowledge. Romcla, deemed 
by some ‘ a magnificent piece of ciam,' by more regattled as her 
masterpiece, is altogetlier exceptional, .a picture of Florentine 
life in the days of .Savonarola, G. E. married first G. H. 
T.ewes (q. v.), and aftenvards a Mr. Cross. She died In Cheyne 
Walk, Chei.sea, December 22, 1880. 

Eliot, John, the ‘Apostle of the Indians,’ was bom at 
Nasing, Essex, in 1604, educated at Cambridge, and emigrated 
to Massachusetts in 1631. He became^ pastor of the church in 
Roxbury near Boston, and applied hirnself to the Indian lan¬ 
guages. In 1646, with a few friends, he went to a company of 
Indians and explained to them the Christian religion. En¬ 
couraged by the interest they evinced, he obtained a grant of 
land from the colonial goveinment on which the Indians might 
settle and become civilued. By 1674 there were fourteen such 
settlements, to all of which E. preached. Though still pastor of 
RoxbuiT,he regularly travelled through forests and swamptto Visit 
his dusky converts. In 1660 the important Indian murch of 
Natick was formed. About this time £. published the New 
Testament in the Indian language, and three years after the Old 
Testament, the first Bible printed ii» America—<1 work of great 
philological interest. E. a^ instituted schools and WTOtaswool 
books for the Indians. He died May 20, ^eblograpFiy by 

Small, prefixed to facsimile of his /mtiPnA^eriEdmo. 
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Bm. an andent dividon of the Peloponnesus, extended from 
Acbata on the N. to Messenia on the S., and from Arcadia in 
the B. to the Ionian Sea on the W. It was divided into three 
parts—E. Proper, or Hollow E., in the N., which consists of a 
fertile plain watered by the river Peneus { Pisatis, in the middle, 
which is the lower valley of the Alpheus ; and TriphylU (‘the 
counts of the three tribes ’) in the S. £. contains more fertile 
land thaii any other division of the Peloponnesus, and produced 
in abundance wheat, flax, cotton, and grapes. Its rich pastures 
reared numerous horses and cattle, and it still contains much 
excellent timber. It possessed the temple of Olympian Zeus, 
whose festival, celebrated once in four years .at Olympia, drew 
thither stran^rs in vast numbers; and in consequence of the 
sacred character which it thus acquired, its soil was regarded by 
the Greeks as inviolable. These games were abolished by 
Theodosius A.D. 394. Of the ancient city of £., now Kaloskopi, 
the existinji remains are scanty. Its gymnasium was by far the 
largest in Greece, and in it the competitors at the Olympic games 
were comiielled to undergo a month’s training before the com¬ 
petition. 

Eili'sha (Heb. ‘God the deliverer'), the disciple and successor 
of Elijah, held the oflice of prophet in Israel for a period of not 
less than sixty-five years [called at least four years before the 
death of Ahab (l Kings xix.-xxii.) and died in the reign of 
Joash]. This prophet presents a striking contrast in appearance, 
manners, and character to his predecessor. Elijah, with his dis¬ 
ordered locks and lough dress, was a true son of the desert, and 
made the desert his home; £. was a civilised man, dressed in 
the ordinary style, and frequenting the haunts of men. In cha¬ 
racter the former was distinguished by fiery zeal against all that 
opposed Jehovah; the latter, by toleiation towards the false 
religions and general beneficence. The most remarkable feature < 
of the history of E. is the great numl^r of miracles he performed, 
and the astonishing nature of some of them— e.g., the horses and 
cliariots of fire that encompassed him at Samaria; the smiting 
of the Syrian host with blindness, and tlicir subsequent cap¬ 
ture ; tbe swimming of the iron in the water; the raising to life 
of a dead man by touching the bones of the buried prophet—in 
all of which £. appears not like one on whom a double portion 
of Elijah’s spirit had fallen, but rather as an Oriental thaumatur- 
gist. The moral and spiritual elements are awanting in the 
circumstances of his caieer. We cannot discover in him an 
instructor and guide of the people, and, except in a certain mild¬ 
ness and gentleness of character, to which the maniacal outburst 
of temper at Bethel, when he cursed the children in the name 
of the I-ord, and procured their destruction, forms a startling 
exception, there is little to justify the parallel drawn between 
him and Christ. 

Ellison. If the sheriff, or coroner, who ought to return the 
jury be a party to a suit, or interested in it, the venire (see 
Venuie Facias) is directed to two clerks of the court, or to 
two persons of the county named by the court and sworn ; and 
these two, who are called E., or electors, shall name the jury. 

Elix'ir (Arab. aUiisir, ‘miinlcsscnce’), a term in chemistry and 
modern pharmacy used to denote a tincture with more than one 
base, or a compound tincture. Among tbe alchemists an E. denoted 
a liquor for transmuting metals into gold, .and in later times a 
quintessence, a cordial, or a substance which invigorates. _ ^le 
term tincture is now more common. A great variety of medicines 
have appeared under the term E. vitee, or E. of life, which are 
merely conroound tinctures of aromatic and stimulating sub¬ 
stances. Tne elixirs best known in pharmacy arc the iollow- 
ing :—E. paregoric, or Tinctura camphora cBtnposita, a prepa¬ 
ration of opium, b^oic acid, camphor, oil of anise, and proof 
spirit, an excellent remedy for allaying spasmodic cough in oron- 
cnitis and phthisis 5 dose, from 15 to 60 minims; i drachm con¬ 
tains I-grain powder of opium = } grain of extract. E. of 
vitriol, or Aetdum snlthutvum aromadeum, is prepared from 
lulphuilc acl^ rectified spirit, cinnamon, and ginger. It Is used 
for nudring an acid drink, and for chwking profuse perspiration. 
Tincture of aloes and myrrh is sometimes called E. proprietatis. 
Thia preparation is adapted to torpid conditions of the bowels 
■Ad m.the uterine system. 

BUv’MMtgrad, a town in the government of Kherson, Russia, 
on tint 130 miles N. by W. of Kherson. It has an 

atubnai bastions, and there are foot suburbs. The 


Streets, wadous and well built are in seme instances lined with 
trees. £. has a good general trade and aa important annual 


trees. £. has a good 
fair. Pop. (1867) 31,9 


From this she was allowed for a short period to emerge, but 
was again disgraced and declared illegitimate along with her 
sister Mary. In the reign of Edwa^ VI. £. appeared at 
court, and having avowed herself a Protestant, was looked upon 
as the hope of the Protestant party. But in the reign of Mary, 
though sne_ conformed to Papistry, she once more suffered under 
the royal displeasure, Accused of being concerned in the plot of 
Sir Thomas Wyatt, she was sent to the Tow« in 1554, and 
would have piobabl v been beheaded but for the fear of a Pro¬ 
testant rising. On her release she was transferred to Wood- 
stock, and then allowed to remain at her resj^ence, Hatfield 
House, in Hertfordshire, tiU the death of Mary, 17th November 

1558. 

These hardships made £. the singular and successful sove¬ 
reign she is universally recognised to have been. From her 
father she inherited cour.age, pride, frankness, bluff and sometimes 
brutal manners, cordiality in her dealings with, and a genuine s 
love for, her subjects; from her mother a sensuous nature, a 
commanding figure, and love of flattery. But her early educa¬ 
tion in the school of solitude and misfortune rendered her capable 
of subordinating the gratification of her passions to that of her 
intellect, taught her what was then the politician's chief art, dis¬ 
simulation, and made her the most accomplished and eccentric 
woman of her time. While her brother Edward VI. thought her 
the essence of propriety, and called her his * sweet sister Tem¬ 
perance,’ she was coquetting outrageously with Lord Seymour, 
and yet she jested at his death. Her varied culture at court 
and in retirement made her at once a graceful dancer and musi¬ 
cian, a skilful horsewoman, a devotee to classics and to the 
‘ new literature,* as familiar with Tasso and Ariosto as with 
Demosthenes; ‘ she could talk poetry with Spenser and philo¬ 
sophy with Bruno; she could discuss euphuism with Lyly, and 
enjoy the chivalry of Essex; she could turn from talk of the 
court fashions to pore with Cecil over despatches and treasury 
books; she could pass from talking business with Walsiiigham 
to settle points of doctrine with Parker, or to calculate with 
Frobisher the chances of a N. W. passage to the Indies.’ Extra¬ 
vagantly fond of rich dresses, jewels, and gorgeous processions, 
she was also extremely economical. She detested war on account 
of its expense, and grumbled at the bill she had to pay^for the 
defeat of the Armada. Although her passions fiequcntly led her 
astray, she never let them seriously affect her public policy; 
throughout her reign she was guided by the counsels of the 
Cecils, and not by those of Leicester and Essex. 

When E. ascended the throne in her twenty-fifth year, she was 
welcomed by all classes, Catholics as well as Protestants, for her 
religious opinions were known to be moderate, and domestic mis- 
government, national disorders, and religious fanaticism had 
made tlie name of Mary in the last degree odious. • Circiftn- 
stanccs, more than religious sentiment, made E. a Protestant 
sovereign. She fell back upon what her father did. The 
majority in her first Parliament was Protestant, and it repealed 
the Statutes of Heresy, dissolved the monasteries whicli had 
been founded, deprived Mary’s bishops of their oifice, restored 
the royal supremacy, and established the Church on the Prayer- 
Book of Edward Vl. and the Thirty-Nine Articles. In her 
ecclesiastical policy she was aided by Parker, a moderate but 
resolute divine, who was made Arenbishw of Canterbury in 

1559, and in her foreign policy by William Cecil, Lord Burleigh. 
Although the former was non-revoluiionary and the latter peace¬ 
ful, yet tbe Act of Uniformity by which her Church policy was 
carried out leil to bloody persecutions both of Romanists and o( 
Puritans, or the Protestants who took their doctrines from Ge¬ 
neva, while the policy of Cecil ended in war. E. sumported by 
money the Protestants struggling in France, in the Netherlan4s, 
and in Scotland. Her rival Mary Queen of Scots (q. v.), brought 
into collision with the Scottish nation, fled into En^and and was 
imprisoned by E. Being looked upon as the next heir to Utc 
throne, Maiy became the hope of the Roman Catholic faction In 
England. Conspirades were formed in her favour. The Dukes 
of Northumberland and Westmoreland headed a rebellioB in the 
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north which was put down with great severity. Pope Pins V, pub¬ 
lished a toll absolving £.’s subjects from their allegiance to her. 
At length the discovery by the imies of Walsinghtm (q. v.) of a 
plot against her life by a Roman. Catholic gentleman named Bab- 
ington led to an outcry by Parliament for vengeance on Mary. 
She was charged with being accessory to Babington’s plot, tried 
before a commission, and beheaded February 8, tSSy, in the hall 
of Fotheringay Castle. Mary had bequeathed to Philip of Spain 
her rights upon England, and he, resenting the aid given to 
the Neiherlanders, and the attacks made by British seamen 
on Spanish commerce, resolved on vengeance. The destruc¬ 
tion of the ‘Armada’ (q. v.) was the greatest event in the 
reign of £. Dudley, Earl of Leicester, who had commanded 
one of the armies that was prepared to meet the troops of the 
Duke of Parma, died suddenly in the midst of the national 
rejoicings, and E. was never herself again. The latter years of 
her reign were occupied chiefly with Irish alTairs. Hugh O’Neil, 
Earl of Tyrone^, raised (in 1595) the flag of rebellion against the 
authori^ of England, which had been established in the reign of 
Henry Vlll., and for a time overran Ireland. E. sent against 
him Essex, who had succeeded Leicester as her favourite, but 
Essex was not successful and made a delusive truce with 
Tyrone, lie was in consequence recalled, and attempting 
an insurrection in London, was apprehended, tried, and be¬ 
headed 2Sth February 1601. Although Ireland was subse¬ 
quently reduced to submission by Blount, Lord Mountjw, E. 
fell into a state of utter despondency after the death of Essex, 
and, indeed, may be said to have outlived her time. She lived 
into a period of earnest Puritanism which failed to understand, still 
less to approve of, her vanity and irreligion; and although by 
skilful concessions, especially on the matter of monopo1ie.s, she 
avoided a collision with Parliament, she would, had she lived, pro¬ 
bably have been found in opposition to the wishes of the second 
generation of her subjects. In the end her temper became in¬ 
tolerable. She chid her attendants and even her chief adviser, 
the second Cecil. She believed that she was beset with mur¬ 
derers, had a sword constantly beside her, and repeatedly thrust 
it through the arms. Finally she refused to take sustenance. 
Her last act was to indicate by a motion of her head that she 
wished her successor to be James VI. of Scotland. She died in 
her seventieth year, March 24, 1603. 

The life of E. was essentially lonely and far from happy. 
She refused to be married, even when Parliament petitioned her, 
and declined the offers made by numerous and powerful suitors, in¬ 
cluding Henri of Anjpu, the Due d’Alen^on, Prince Erik of 
Sweden, the Archduke Karl of Austria, and even, it is said, 
Philip of Spain ; and yet that she felt her loneliness is plain from 
such ejaculations as that on hearing of the birth of a son to Mary 
Queen of Scots—‘ The Queen of .Scots has a fair son, and I am 
but a barren stock.’ It seems now to be proved beyond dispute 
that she would have gladly married the worthless Leicester, and 
it is far from certain that she did not stoop to be an accessory to 
the murder of Amy Robsart, l.eicester*a wife. Burleigh wd's 
able to prevent this marriage, but he was not able to persuade 
her to another. 

'From the reim of E. may be said to date the material pros¬ 
perity, the naval power, the commercial activity, and the literary 
glory of Great Britain. The great seamen and adventurers of the 
time, Hawkins, Drake, Frobisher, and Raleigh,made their country 
the mistress of the seas, and found an outlet for its commercial and 
colonising energy. What grew into the East India Company 
obtuned its charter, and Birmingham, Manchester, and Sheffield 
became seats of manufactures. The general increase of wealth 
showed itself in an increase of luxury, in richer dresses and better 
houses than had hitherto been known. The first attempt was 
made by the suppression of mendicity to grapple with the problem 
of pai^ierism. The reign of E. saw the fulness of the literary 
glory of Sidney and Spenser, the death of Marlowe, and the rise 
of Shakespeare. See Camden’s Annales Rerum Anglitarum et 
Hibernicarum regnanie Elisabttha (I-ond. 1615); Froude’s His~ 
lory of England (vols. vii. to xii.), which is especially valuable 
for the extracts from the state-papm of Cecil, and the dora- 
ments preserved in the archives at aimancas; also the authorities 
quoted in Green’s Short History of the English People (1875).' 

iElizabetii Stuart, Queen of Bohemia, bom In 1596, 
was the daughter of James I. of England and Anne of Denmark. 
In 1613 she married the Elector Palatine, Friedrich V., who 



on the forced abdication of Ferdinand H. In wta ealled' fe 
the throne of Bohemia. This he iMtby the battle of Prague (8th 
November 1620), which drove the royal spouses to Holland. It 
was not till after the Peace of Westphalia that E.*t son Karl 
recovered his father’s hereditarv estates in the Palatinate. E.’t 
eldest son was christened Monts by the Prince of Orange. Ei. 
died at London, 13th February 1662. She left a daughter, 
£., who, during her parents’ retreat at Leyden, studied geome¬ 
try and metaphysics with Descartes, who dedicated to her his 
Prineipia, This lady afterwards withdrew to the Abbey of 
Heroorden, which yielded her 20,000 dollars of income, and 
where she kept an open house for literary persons of all churches 
and creed.s. Catholics as well as Free-thinkers, and Unitarians 
as well as Lutherans. She died in 1680. See Miss Bengeris 
Memoirs of E. S., Queen of Bohemia. 

Elizabeth of TaloU, Queen of Spain, boni at Fontaine¬ 
bleau 13th April 1545, was the daughter of Henri IL and 
Catherine de Mddicis. ' The Princess of Peace ’ was promised 
in marriage first to Edward VI. of England, then to Don Carlos, 
but was ultimately married to Philip II. in ISS9, the Duke of 
Alva appearing as proxy at Notre Dame. She met her husband 
at Guadalavara, and Brantfime says stared at him so much that 
Philip said, ‘ What are you looking at ? Is my hair white ? * 
After a short and unhappy life E. died at Madrid, 3d October 
1568. See Brantflme’s Vie des Dames Illustres. 

Elizabeth, Queen of Spain, bora 22d November 1602, was 
the daughter of Henri IV. and Marie de M^dicis. She mairied 
Philip IV. of Spain in 1615, the Infanta Anna Maria of Austria 
being at the same time given to Louis XIII., a proceeding 
most distasteful to the Huguenots. £. had an enemy in the Mini¬ 
ster Olivares. She displayed political energy, and a strong love 
of her adopted country. She died 6th October 1644. 

Elizabeth Farnese, Queen of Spain, born 25th October 
1692, was the daughter of Odoardo II. of Parma. She was ill- 
treated by her parents, and was a singularly ugly and obstinate 
child. In 1714, on the suggestion of Albcroni and the Princess des 
Ursins, eamarera mwor or first maid of honour at the Spanish 
court, she married Philip V., then a widower. Her first act 
was to drive Des Ursins from Spain. Her active mind at 
once assumed the mastery over Philip, whom she reconciled 
with the Due d’Orleans. She supported the Inquisition, and 
substituted D’Aulienton for Robinet as the King’s confessor. 
The Spaniards resented the increase of Italian influence at the 
court. The temporary abdication of the jealous and hypochon- 
driac Philip and the reign of her stepson Louis interrupted her 
schemes, pursued in the European alltances, the Congress of 
Carabrai, the Congress of Soissons, &c., for securing the Two 
Sicilies and the Duchies of Parma and Piacenza to her son 
Carlos, who became King of Naples in 1734 and Charles II. of 
Spain in 1759. £. survived her husband until 1766. 'The 

‘ tenacious termagant,’ as Carlyle calls her, had great political 
ability; she spoke fluently in Spanish, Latin, German, and 
French. Among her younger children were Maria Anno, mar¬ 
ried to Joseph, King of Portugal, and Marie-Antoinette, married 
to Victor Amadeus, King of Sardinia. E.'s Memoirs were pub¬ 
lished in 4 vols. at London, 1746. See also Feralla, Historia 
Civil, and the innumerable private memoirs of the time (Noailles, 
Saint Simon, Duclos, &c.). 

Elizabeth Ohristine of Brunawiok-'WolfenbUttti, 
born 28th April 1691, was the daughter of Ludwig-Rudolf of 
Brunswick-Blankenbu^. Her grandfather, Anton Ulrich, who 
wrote novels—'six vols. in 4to’—^brought about her marriage 
with the Archduke Karl, who bad been previously refused by 
Caroline of Anspach. This event in 1707 caused the elder Bruns¬ 
wick family to oecome Catholic. £. was prochumed Queen of 
Spain at Barcelona, and after her husband’s election as Emperor 
acted as regent there till the Peace of Utrecht (1713}. She was 
then crowned at Presburg Queen of Hungary. On her husband’s 
death in 1740, E. devoted nerself to the cause of her daughter, 
the famous Maria Theresa. She founded the order of the Red 
and White Star, to be conferred by the Aulic Council of War 
on twenty-one superior officers who should haye served Austria 
for thirty years. E.’b sister Charlotte married Ale^us, the 
Czarovitcb, and had a ‘fabulous end.' Her sister Antoinette 
married Ferdinand Albrecht of Brunswick-Bevern, and became 
the mother of Friedrich the Creat's wife. E. die4 tittf Decem¬ 
ber 1750. * ■. . i 
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. EliMlMtli, 4 a««tt of Sbmgtoy ondPolaxuX, the daugh< 
tei of Stephen, Ban oS Bosnia, married in 1363 to Louis the 
Great, King of Hungary and Poland. After her husband's death 
E., as regent, assisted by the Palatine Nicolas of Gara, oppressed 
her subjects until the arrival of a Neapolitan prince, Charles of 
Durazzo, who was crowned in 1385, and soon after was murdered. 
E. was herself murdered in 1387 by the Ban of Croatia. 

Elizabeth, of Poland, Clueen of Hungary and Tran* 

■ylvania, born in 151^ daughter of Sigismund I. of Poland, 
married to John Zapolski, whose death in 1540 left her in a diffi¬ 
cult position between Ferdinand I. on the one hand, and the 
Sultan Solyman, who took possession of Hungary, on the other. 
E. offered to cede Transylvania to Ferdinand for Ratibor and 
Oppeln in Silesia, but the bargain was not carried out, and the 
Turks helped her to drive the Austrians from Transylvania. She 
died 20lh September 1558, leaving a son Stephen, or John Sigis¬ 
mund. 

Elizabeth Petrov'zia, Empreze of Bussia, was the 
daughter of Peter the Great and Catharine I., and was bom 
18th December 1709. Contrary to the order of succession pre¬ 
scribed by the will of Catharine, on the death in 1730 of Peter 
IT., the Dolgorouki family placed on the throne Ann.a, Duchess 
of Courland, a niece of Peter the Great (See Anna and Biron.) 
But a palace insurrection made E. empress, 6th December 1741. 
In her reign capital punishment was abolished, but the activity of 
the • Secret Chanceiy’ caused the greatest misery, and the ancient 
authority of the Senate tvas restored. A successful war against 
Sweden was terminated by the Peace of Abo (1743), and E. selected 
the new King of Sweden, Adolf of Holstein-Gottorp. £. made 
Iter nephew, the Duke of Holstein (afterwards Peter III.), 
her presumptive heir, and gave him as wife Sophie of Anhalt- 
Zerbst (afterwards Catharine the Great). She encouraged educa¬ 
tion by founding a university at Moscow and an academy of fine 
arts at St Petersburg, and she gave to Voltaire the materials 
for his work on Russia under Peter the Great, There were 
many reasons for the war with Prussia—the influence of Bes- 
tuchef, 'coriuptiblest brute of a chancellor ever known;' the 
war-policy of Schuwalof; the indignation of the Czarovitch, whose 
wife E. had insulted; and, lastly, a personal pi<]ue against 
Friedrich on the part of K In the Seven Years' War her 
troops were repeatedly successful, and her death, 5th January 
1762, was a fortunate thing for Friedrich, a.s her successor Peter 
was friendly to Prussia. E. earned for herself in Europe the 
shameful title of ‘ Catin du Nord.’ She was grossly superstitious, 
being unable to face the dark; and extravagantly luxurious, 
leaving y,ooo unused dresses in her wardrobe. See Weyde- 
meyer^s Zarstwowanie Eluawety Petrowny (Petersb. 1834). 

Elizabeth of Thuringia, St, daughter of King Andreas IT. 
of Hungary, was born at Presburg in 1207. She was married 
at the age of fourteen to Ludwig, son of Hermann, Landgraf of 
Tlturinma. When a girl, she n-stonished the court of Wartburg, 
the brilliant resort of the minnesingers, by her gentleness, bene¬ 
volence, and piety. After her husband’s death in the Fifth 
Crusade, his brother, Heinrich Raspe, stripped her of authority, 
which she afterwards declined to resume, contenting herself with 
her revenue-S as Landgrhfinn. She spent her life in constant 
penances and benefactions, wandering about to relieve the sick 
and the poor, and was brutally maltreated by her fanatical con¬ 
fessor, Konrad trf Marburg. Worn out by sufferings, she died, at 
the age of twenty-four, in 1231, in one of the many hospitals ! 
whidi she had erected in Germany, She was canonised in 1235. 
The victim of monkish cruelty and of her own false ideal of duty, 
she led a tinguiarly mournful, stainless, and noble though mis¬ 
taken life. In piety and self-sacrificing zeal she resembles the 
celebrated St Theresa. The story forms the subject of Kings- 
I^’a Sednt’t Tivgedy, Sec Montalembert’s Histoire dt Sainle 
Elisabeth dt Hongrit (Par. 1836). 

Blizabs'tluux Ar'ohiteotuzo, a transition style of English 
ardiitectnze, unique in its origin, application, and duration. It 
arose vritb and reached its prime during the reign of Elizabeth, 
and its ddef characteristic as an architectural style is a revived 
> classMsm engrafted upon the domestic Gothic of the Tudor 
peri^ The necessity for building great cathedrals passed away 
at tto completion of tae Reformation, and the hatred of symbols 
erhloh now to^possession of the nation's mind, and of the pride 
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and pomp of the ceremonial of the old religion, as savouring of 
idolatry, was extended in part to the old religious houses. MiHiile 
many of these were destroyed or injured, no rich andPspIendid 
churches were being built for the Protestants, and urchitecture, 
no longer employed in building temples for God, was almost 
wholly occupied daring Elizabeth’s reign in building mansions 
for the nobility and gentry. It was evident that a Reformed 
people could not dwell in mansions the style and feeling of which 
were Gothic and Catholic; and as at this time—the eanier half of 
the l6th c.—a classic renaissance in literature and art was be¬ 
ginning to shed abroad its borrowed light, the architects of the 
peri<^ _ eagerly appropriated classical outline and detail, and 
modifying these by rules best knowm to themselves, and combin¬ 
ing them with the chief structural features of the late domestic 
Perpendicular, they created E. A. This style prAailed for about 
a century. Though true neither to Gothic nor Classical architec¬ 
ture, E. A. is stately and picturesque. It embodied all the ideas 
of splendour and luxuriousness that prevailed during the i6th c., 
and its chief characteristics were great bay windou^, long and wide 
galleries, vast elaborately-carved chimneypieccs, panelled and 
wain.scoted walls, spacious staircases with carved balustrade.s, 
heraldic figures, &c. Noble specimens of this architectural style 
are Campden House,' Longleat. Holland House, Kensington, 
Hardwick, Burleigh, and Knowlc, See Fergusson’s History of , 
Architecture (Murray, 1874). 

Elizabeto'poL a town of Russian Transcaucasia, on the 
Jansha, and capital of a government of the same name. It 
is divided into four quarters, two of which are inhabited by 
Armenians and two by Tartars. Pop. 15,439. The princifial 
industries are horticulture and the rearing of bees, silkworms, 
and cattle, Tht government of E. had in 1871 a pop. of 
529,41a. Its chief products are madder, tobacco, lint, and 
grain. 

or Hooso Deer {Alecsyaimatus or Malchis'), tbe largest 
species of Cervida or Deer (q. v.) inhabiting N. Europe and 
America, being known 
under the name of 
‘ Moose ’ in the latter con¬ 
tinent. In the £. genus 
tbe neck is short and 
thick, and the hair bushy 
and coarse. A ‘ mane ’ 
exists on the throat, and 
the hind legs have tufts of 
hair above the metatar¬ 
sus. The muzzle is broad 
and hairy, and the horns 
are large and 'palmed,' 
but have no basal 'snags,' 
or short branches near 
the crown. The tail is 
very shoi t. The E. may attain a height of 7 feet at the shoulders. 
Its colour is a dark brown, the legs possessing lighter tints. 
The E. is hunted for the sake of its horns, skin, and flesh. It 
Is wonderfully agile and swift, but is speedily overtaken in snqw. 
When brought to bay, it will fight with great coBrage and 
ferocity. It may be domesticated and trained to carry burdens 
if captured young. The horns in a large specimen may weigh 
about 60 lbs. In Sweden the E. is not allowed to be hunted, 
and the chase is greatly restricted in Norway. 

EUc, Irizb {Megaceros Hibtrnicus'), a famous fossil and 
extinct genus of deer, supposed to be intermediate in structural 
position between the Reindeer (q. v.) and Fallow Deer (q. v.). Its 
remains occur in the Pleistocene or Post-tertiary deposits of 
Ireland, and also in deposits of similar age in England, Scotland, 
and on the Continent. This animal was of very large size, and 
the antlers were enormous, attaining an expanse of lo feet from 
tip to tip, and a weight of lietwcen 70 and lOO lbs. The L E. 
docs not appear to have survived into the Prehistoric period. 

El Elhar'geh, the chief town of the Great Oasis, in the Libyan 
Desert, 115 miles W. of Esneh, on the Nile. The Khargeh and 
Dachel oases, taken together, form the Great Oasis. E. K. is 
the centre of numerous converging routes betvreen the Nile on 
the £. and the oases on the W. and N. In the vicinity are exten¬ 
sive palm-groves, and there are numerous Egyptisn, Roman, and 
Arabic rem^. 'The oasis and town were visited by. Schvrein* 
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fuilh In the winter of 1873-7^^ by Rohlfs in 1874, and by the 
Grand Duke of Oldenbur); in X875. Pop. (1874} 3Soa 

Ell (iSutch tltt, Fr. autu. Lab ulna), a linear measure taken 
originally from the length of the fore-arm. The Flemii^ E. is 
37 Inches long; the French E (see Aune), 47! inches; and 
the English £., 45 inches. 

EU'enborough, Earl oi; Edward Law, an English 
or.ator and statesman, was bom September 8, 1790, educated at 
Eton and Cambridge, and became Lord Privy Seal under the 
Duke of Wellington (1828), and President of the Board of 
Control in the two administrations of Sir Robert Peel. In 1841 
he was made Governor-General of India. In this capacity his 
policy was vigorous, and he aided in vindicating the British 
honour in Afghanistan, but gave great offence to the civil 
servants of the Company, while some of his proclamations— 
particularly that in regard to the sandal-wood gates of the temple 
of Somnauth—provoked much censure and ridicule. Ultimately 
E was recallctl (1844). lie was, however, supported by the 
Government, appointed to the office of First Lorn of the Ad¬ 
miralty, and raised to the dignity of carl and viscount. In Lord 
Derby’s administration of 1^58 E. became Indian Minister, but 
was again unfortunate ; a despatch he sent to Viscount Canning 
rebuking him for what is known as his Oude Proclamation 
caused a great outcry, and compelled him to resign (1858). After 
this E. was one of the keenest and must eloquent of the critics 
of Liberal administrations. He ilied at his scat, Soutliam House, 
near Cheltenham, December 22, 1871. Sec Lord Colchester’s 
Difente of lA>rd E.’s Indiait Administration (Lond. 1S75). 

EH'enrieder, Marie, a German painter, was bom at Con¬ 
stance in 179*, studied art in licr native place, but afterwards at 
Munich and Rome. At Karlsruhe, where she lis'cd for some 
time, she painted a ‘ Martyrdom of St Stephen,’ after which she 
was nominated court painter at Municli. After a second visit to 
Rome in 1839, she relumed to Constance, where she settled till 
her death in June 1863. Such were the gr.ace and sweetness of 
her heads of women and children that it has been said of her 
* she painted with angels about her.’ Her subjects were for the 
most part sacred. ‘ A Child Overtaken by a Tliimderstorm ’ is 
her b^t-known genre work. 


of Scott of Harden, and was the grandfather pf the Gilbert E who. 
was made a baronet In 1666. From the latter’s yotmge# son are 
descended the Earls of Minto; while his elder son Was father ot 
Geor M Auiputrus E, the defender of Gibraltar, who was bom 
in 1718, entered the army at the age of fifteen, and distinguished 
himself at the battle of Dettingen and in the Seven Years’ War. 
After the peace, he was made lieutenant-genera}, and having 
being appointed Governor of Gibraltar in 1775, he, in 1783, 
repelled the prolonged attacks of a Fmneo-Spanish force of 
30,000 men, supported by ten floating batteries, and compelled 
the enemy to change the siege into a blockade, which ended in 
the Peace of Versailles, 20th January 1783. E received the 
Order of the Ball), and afterwards tlie title of l.ord Ileathfield, 
He died 6th July 1790.—Sir George B., brother of the first 
Earl of Minto, was bom 12th August 1784, entered the navy, 
rose rapidly in the service, and in 1837 was appointed one 
of the Lords of the Admiralty, and Commander of the Fleet at 
the Cape of Good Hopie. In 184a he w.-is appointed to the chief 
naval command in Chinese waters, and on the 5th of July he 
captured the island of Chusan. lie was promoted vice-admiral 
in 1847, admiral in 1853, and died at Kensington, 24th June 
1863.—Sir Charles E., E.C.B., nephew of the preceding, was 
horn in 1801, entered the navy in i8t6, served in India, on the 
African coast, and in the W. Indies. In 1835 he was appointed 
Cliicl Commissioner and ricnipotentiaiy in China. lie was in 
the Centre of the diplomatic operations leailing up to the ransom 
of Canton in August 1841, and was subsequently in succession 
Charge d’Affnires in Texas (1842-46), Governor of Bermuda 
(1847-521. of Trinidad (1853-56), of .St. Helena (1863-69I. He 
died at Withycorabe, Devon, September 9, 1875.—Sir Henry 
Meiers E., son of John E. of Pimlico, was born in 1808, 
educated at Winchester, and entered the Indian civil service, 
the first of the competition set, in 1827. He became Sccie- 
tary to (he Government of India in the Foreign Department, 
and died at the Cape of Good Hope in 1853. His chief work 
was ins posthumous history of India as told by its own his¬ 
torians (6 vols. Lond. 1867). He also wrote a Supplement to 
the Glossary of the Indian 7 erms, from which was compiled 
Memoirs on the Races of the North- Western Provinces of India 
(Lond. 1859). 


Ellos'more, Francis Egerton, Earl of, an English noble¬ 
man and man of letters, was the second son of the first Duke of 
Sutherland, and was bora in London, January t, 1800. He 
entered Parliament in 1822 as Lord Francis I.evcson-Gowcr, and 
supported the cause of free-trade, and helped to establish the 
University of London. In 1846 he was elevated to the peerage 
as Earl of Ellesmere. He died 18th February 1857. E was an 
ardent student and a respectable littirateur. In 1824 he pub¬ 
lished a translation of Faust with versions of lyrics from Goethe, 
Schiller, and others; Mediterranean Sketches (1843); The Two 
Sieges of Vienna by the Turks (1847); and Guide to Northern 
A t ehaology (1848). 

EUeunere, a town on the N. border of Shropshire, 10 miles 
S.W. of Whitchurch by railway. It has a church, part of which 
dates from the 14th c., and it is situated near a fine lake. Pop. 
(1871) 2013, mostly engaged in malting. 

' Elleamere, Lake, in the province of Canterbury, New 
Zealand, 20 miles S. of Christchurch, has an area of 125 sq. 
miles. It receives the Selwyn, but has no outlet, except in wet 
seasons, when it overflows into the sea. 

Eirichpoor, the dhief town of the Berars, or assigned dis¬ 
tricts of the Niiam, 275 miles N. of Hyderabad, and 100 E of 
Nagpur. It is a wallM cantonment, and has a beautiful well 
and many fine tombs, surrounded by gardens. The trade is 
in local products. There are manufactures of cotton and silk 
fabrics, carved articles, lac ornaments, &c. Pop. (1867) 27,782. 
—The district is the most mountainous in the Berars. Area, 3160 
so. miles ; pop. (1867) 344,358. In 1872 the ctoss revenue was 
A 126,010.' 'Thirty-nine per cent, of E is cultivated, yielding 
chiefly jowari (a kind of millet), cotton, wheat, gram, lilseed, ana 
sugar-cane. See Official Gawtteer of the Berars, by A, C. Lyall, 
CS, (1869). 

EU'iot, an ancient Scottish border family, which has produced 
severaldistinguished men. The first reallynotaUe E was Gilbert, 
'the laird of Stobbs,’ in Roxburghshire, who married a daughter 



Elliot, Ebenezer, the ‘ Cora-law Rliymer,’ was bora neat 
Rotherham, in Yorkshire, March 17, 1781. He began life in 
an iron-foundry, where his father was clerk. In 1S2I lie started 
an iron-work at ShefHeld, and was so successful that he retired 
from business in 1841. He died near Barnsley, December l, 
1849. E.’s poems comprise—(i) Pieces descriptive of scenety 
and rural life, chiefly in Yorkshire, as. The Vernal Walk, Night, 
Whameliffe, The Village Patriarch ; (2) the political piece-s or 
Corn-Law Rhymes, to which he more especially owes his fame. 
These appeared between 1831 and 1834 and are marked by 
great fire of diction and a certain rude straightforward earnest¬ 
ness, In 1834, appeared a collected edition of E’s works in 3 
vols.; in 1840, a one vol, edition. See Carlyle’s essay on the 
Corn-Law Rhymes, and an autobiographic sketch in the Athe- 
necum of January 12, 185a 


Ellipse’, a central curve of the second order, distinguished 
from the Ilypeibola (q. v.) in having no infinite branches. It is 
ope of the so-called conic sections, being the curve in whidv a 
right cone is intersected by a plane cutting its opposite sides 
obliquely. Every point on the circumference is such that the 
sum of the lines drawn from it to two Certain fixed points inside 
the figure is et^ual to a constant quantity. These two points are 
called the foci (sing, focus). It is symmetrical with respect to 
two axes, the major and minor, in the former of wlUch the foci 
lie. The double ordinate through either focus is called-the 
parameter, and is a third proportional to the axes. Also, the 
square of any ordinate is less than, or differs in dtftel from, ihe 
rectangle contained by the abscissa and parameter—^whence the 
name E. Its rectangular equation referred to the centre ia 

“ *» where a and 6 are the axes; and ita polar equa¬ 


tion referred to the focus is r (i + e cos. a o (i —. 4*), where 
e is the Eccentricity (q. v.), on equation 01 great important in 
the planetary theory. 

EHip'ois (Gr. dkiptit, * omission *), a figure in jmimtiiar and 
rhetoric, by which one or more words ai* omitted^ to tm fiBed 
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in by th« lBi»em«t(on. It expruie* strong feeling, imd conduces 
to brevity sna energy, es in nutny fnittilinr phrases. The omis¬ 
sion of connectives, as in *Tbe wind passeth over it— 4 t is 
gone.’ it called Cfyiuiaon, a figure of great importance with the 
Greek rhetoricians. 

saiip;aoid. a surface of the second de^ce, whose every plane 
section is an ellipse. It is completely determined by its three 

r B* 

rectangular axeSg a, and r, its equation being 

If any two of these axes be equal, the surface becomes an £. of 
revolution or Spheroid (q. v.). 

Xll'in, OeorTO, Z'.Xt B., F.S, A., one of the earliest, soundest, 
and most tasteful of the scholars who have devoted themselves to 
Early English literature, was born in London in 1745. He was 
educated at Westminster school and at Cambridge, was one of 
the authors of the Kolliad, a satire on Pitt, with whom he after¬ 
wards became reconciled ; accompanied Lord Malmesbury as 
secretary to Lisle in 1797; became a contributor to the Anti- 
jfacoHn, and died AiJril 15,1815. Walter Scott .said E. was the 
best converser he had known. E.'a works are Specimens of the 
Early English Poets (3 vol.s. 1790); Specimens of English Metrical 
Romances ; Essay on the Formation and Progress of the English 
language; and a preface, notes, and appendix to Le Grand’s 
Fabliaux, E. renders the quaint language of mediaeval poet.s 
into modem English with a graceful ease which is made doubly 
charming by a curious combination of genuine sympathy with 
-aiocking humour. He was a worthy forerunner of the new 
school of Clitics and historiaqs who have revived an interest 
In our early meiatuic.—^William E., bom in London, 29111 
August 1704, worked as a missionary in the South Sea Islands 
from 1816 to 1S24, when he returned to Imiidon. He was 
Foreign Secretary of the London Missionary Society from 1838 
to 1840. In 1853 he visited Madagascar to examine the state of 
Christianity there. The results of this journey were embodied 
in liii 7 'hree Visits to Madagascar, 1853-56, viith Notices of the 
People, Natural History, Sre (1859), an excellent work, from 
which cur knowledge of Madagascar has been mainly derived. 
His other works are— Narrative of a Jour through Owhyhee 
(1826); Polynesian Researches (1S29) ; History of Madagascar 
{*839)} Vindication of the South Sea Missions (1831); and Mada¬ 
gascar Revisited E. died June 9, 1872.—^arah Stick- 

ney IE, bom about 1800, nuirricd William £. in 1837. She is 
the authoress of many wcll-k no wii works, among which are Women 
of England (1S38); Daughters of England (1842); Wives of 
England (1843); Hearts and //ww (1S48); Mothers of Great 
Men (1859); and several talcs. The Sons of tlu -Soil, Family 
Secrets, Six.. — Alexander John E., whose original name of 
Sharpe was changed by royal licence in 1825, was born at IIox- 
ton, June 14,1814. lie was educated at Caiiibiidge, and entered 
the Middle Tern pie, but never practised as a lawyer. He was made 
an F.R.S. in 1804, and was president of the Pliilological Society 
in 1872-74. Among his works arc— Alphabet of Nature (1845); 
Essentials of Phonetics (1848); Universal Writing and Printing 
(1856); Early English Pfonunciaiion, with Especial Reference to 
Chaucer and Shakespeare (1869-75); Algebra identified with 
Geometry (1S74), &c. See Phonetic Writing, 

EUo'ra, a decayed city of India, in Hyderabad, 13 miles N. W. 
from Auningabad, and 170 E. of Bombay. It is encircled by a 
ruined wall, out is now a mere village, famous only for its rock- 
cut caves and temples. These arc excavated in the side of a hill 
of red granite, and are of two distinct kinds—caves proper, and 
tpmples hewn out of the solid rock. The former are of Buddhist 
ori^n; the latter were made, in a later age, by the followers of 
the Jain and Brahmanical religions, and are among the most 
siupendona productions of man. Of the caves, the most cele- 
biated U the Viswakarma Chaitya, or assembly hall, which is 85 
feet long by 43 feet wide. The facade is less elaborately orna¬ 
mented tkan m other cases; the roof is curved, and supported 
by twea^-eight octagonal pillars; at the end is a colossal sitting 
ttatue of Buddha. There are numerous viharas, or Buddhist 
monasteries, of which Iw far the largest is iio feet by 70. 


uuvi. TDe xock^ttt temples sre monouuuc, ma newn enuieiy 
Ottt'.of 4lie hjl], ’the rock having been cut away externally as 
W each temple looking as if it had been placed 


in a pit. In the case of the Hylsa, the most magnificent of these 
structures, the pit was dug in the sloping side of the hill, too 
feet deep, 150 wide, and 270 long. In the centre was left stand¬ 
ing a block forming the temple, from 80 to 90 feet high. All 
round is a peristyltur cloister, covered with carved obiecte from 
the Hindu pantheon. The temple itself is covered with carved 
and sculptured figures. There is no inscription or other date. 

It has been assigned to about 800 A.D., allowing for the excava¬ 
tion from thirty to fifty years. It was the work of a Dravidinn 
people, and was dedicated to Siv.a. A second temple, the 
Dhumnar Lena, at the corner of the hill, 150 feet square, is so 
excavated that light is admitted from three sides, while the fourth 
side is part of the solid rock, 'lire Jain rock-chambers have^te- 
ways and detached shrines. Of these the two finest are the ladi-a 
Subha and Ja^nath Subha, which probably dat^rom 750 A.U. 
See FergussoM History of Indian Architecture (Lond. 1876). 

Ellore', a town of British India, province of Madras, on the 
Jumraulair, 38 miles N. of Masulipatam. It has manufactures 
of carpets .ind leather, was formerly an import ant^nilitaiy station, 
and is connected by on aqueduct with the Kistna Canal, but has 
a bad climate. Pop. (1871) 25,487. 

Elln'worth, a port in Maine, on the Union river, 2 miles 
from its mouth, and 30 miles S.E. of Bangor. It has consider¬ 
able shipbuilding, and an active wood-trade. Pop. (1870) 5257. « 

ElTwood, Tbomaa, a Quaker writer, bom at Crowell, Oxford¬ 
shire, in 1639, now remembered for his relations with Milton, to 
whom he became reader in 1661. In 1665 he visited Milton at 
Chalfont, St Giles, Buckinghamshire, and the poet gave him the 
MS. of Paradise Lost, asking him to criticise and return it. K. tells 
us he read the poem, and took it back to Milton ;—‘ lie asked 
how 1 liked it and what 1 thought of it, which I modestly but 
freely told Itim; and after some further discourse about it, I 
pleasantly said to him, ‘ Thou hast said much here of paradise 
lost; but what hast thou to say of paradise found?' ’ Milton, 
says E., sat some time musing, then changed the subject, but on 
E. vi.siting him after the Great Plague, he showed him Paradise 
Regained, and said, ‘ 'this is owing to you ; for you put it into 
my head by the question you put to me at Chalfont, which before 
1 had not Dtought of.’ E. died in 1713. See hb Autobiography 
(2ded. 1714). 

Elm (Old Eng. dim, Dut. olm, Swed. and Han. aim. Comp. 
Lat. ulmus), a genus of Exogenous plants typical of the natural 
order Ulmacea, in which the leave.s are alternate stipulate, 
with unisexual flowers borne in loose glusters. The perianth 
is iiifetior, irregular, and bell-shaped. The stamens are de¬ 
finite, and are attached to llie bxse of the perianth.^ The 
ovary is one or two celled, and the fruit is dry or drupa¬ 
ceous. The seed is solitary, with little or no albumen. The 
genus Ulmus has a two-celled ovary and anatropal ovules, 
whilst the fruit is a samara and possesses winged appen¬ 
dages. The English E. (£4 campeslris^ has small elliptic 
leaves. The flowers are subscssUe. This tree grows in all 
parts of Europe, and aflbrds a hard durable wooii, much used 
by wheelwrights and shipbuilders. Its bark yields a dye, and 
is used in sugar-rerming. Of the galls found in E, -leaves in S. 
Europe is made £. balsam, a substance formerly much used in 
eye-diseases. The U, montana (wych or Scotch E ) has lat^ 
leaves, and grows quickly. The cork-barked E (£4 suberisa) 
is doubtfully regarded as a distinct species from the U, cam- 
pestris. It is common in English plantations. Other species 
are the U. major, or Dutch cork-barkeil E, the smooth-leaved 
E. {U. glabra), the Cornish E. (£4 stricta), the American white 
E. (£4 Americana), and the slippery E. (W fulva) of America. 
Tltc winged E. (£4 alata) of N. America has its branches pro- 
i vided on each side with corky appendages. U, Chinensis 
affords galls from its leaves, which arc much usqd by the 
Chinese for dyeing and tanning leather. 

BLxni'na (' the mine ’), a fortified seaport on the Gold Const, 
W. Africa, formerly the capital of the Dutch possessions, 10 miles 
W. of Cape Coast Castle. It is defended by Forf St George, 
one of the oldest as well as strongest of the coast forts. Fop. 
8000. E was founded by the Portuguese under the name Sflo 
i Jorge da Mina in 1481, and was taken by the Dutch In 1637. 
It was ceded with the rest of the Dutch possessiona in Guinea 
to the British, Ap^ 6,1872. During the Ashanti war it wae 
destroyed by the English (1873)1. 
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Slmi'ra, • citjr of New York state, on the Chemung river, 
274 miles N.W. by W. of New York. It stands in a fertile 
district, ibid possesses a fine court-house, a well-endowed female 
college, a state reformatory, and nineteen churches. There are 
large iron-foundries, manufactories of machinery, wool, boots 
and shoes, &a The trade is large, and the town rising greatly. 
Pop. (1870) 15,873. 

KL'mo's Fire, St, a pi^ular name of the electric brush some¬ 
times seen round the top of masts or other pointed objects during 
a thunder-storm. The phenomenon, which is accompanied by a 
hissing noise, is supposed to indicate that the storm is nearly 
over. By the ancients it was called Castor and Pollux if the ap¬ 
pearance were double, or Helena if single. In the latter case 
It was generally regarded as an evil omen. 

SHmaliorn, a town of Prussia, province of Slesvig-Hol- 
stein, on both banks of the Kriickau, 18^ miles N.W. of 
Hamburg by railway. The principal industries are shipping, 
tanning, and skoemaking. There are also brandy-distilleries, 
breweries, and manufactures of tobacco, paper, chocolate, straw 
hats, cement, &c. Pop. (1871) 4839. The Swedes under 
Wrangel gained a victory here over the Danes, 15th February 
1645. 

£1 Obeid', or IiObeid', the capital of Kordofan, lies in the 
heart of the country, at the N.W. base of the Djebel-Kordofan, 
220 miles S.W. of Khartum. It is built chiefly of cl.ay and straw, 
and the houses are scattered over a wide area. There is a large 
trade in gums, gold, ostrich-feathers, &c. Pop. about 12,000. 

Shocu'tion (l.at. elocutio, ‘ speaking out’), expression in words 
rendered vivid and impressive by suitable look, accent, modula¬ 
tion, and gesture or action. In ancient times K. was carefully 
studied as one of the most important elements of oratory. 
In our own time a simpler taste allows only a minor place to li. 
in public speaking ; and while the art still flourishes on the stage, 
and in some degree in the lecture-room, it is paid but little atten¬ 
tion to in Parliament or in our pulpits or law-courts. 

£loge' (Gr, eulogia, I.at. elogium, 'pr.aise’), a term denoting 
eulogy, applied in France to a panegyric or funeral oration 
regularly jirunouiiced in honour of members of the Academy. 
Tiie E. reached its gieafest perfection in the days of Funtenclle, 
whose elegant Plages ties Acatiimiciens fill two volumes (Par. 
1731). It is now a common tribute at the grave of any person 
of eminence, and sometimes furnishes an opportunity for the 
expression of political sentiments. Occasionally the E. is in 
Latin, as in Kuhnkerts famous Plagium Hemsterhusii. See 
Thomas, Essai sur Us Plages. 

Fl'ohim (sing. Eloah, Arab, ll&h, Syr. AUh, ‘power,’ ‘might’), 
the Hebrew word meaning gods (Micah iii. 7), is also applied to 
the one God of Israel (Amos iv. 2). The history of the Hebrew 
nation clearly indicates that their purer conception of God arose 
from an early polytheistic worship. Joshua (xxiv. 2) accuse.s 
the forefathers of the Hebrews of serving other gods beyond 
the Euphrates. In the time of Moses, Jehovah (properly Yaliveh) 
was acknowledged as the national deity. By the prophets the 
ntAne E.4was certainly applied to the one God Jehovah, as if he 
were to them all that the plural could be, but the older name 
belonging to the polytheistic period was also retained, and in 
the opinion of many scholars the occurrence of E. in one of the 
accounts of creation in Genesis, and of Jehovah in the other, 
marks a diflerence in the antiquity and even in the origin of the 
tradition. This point, however, is still keenly disputed by rival 
schools of theology and biblical criticism. 

ZSongpa'tion, Ang^le ot, an astronomical term originally 
applied to the angular distance between two lieavenly bodies, 
but now generally restricted to that distance between a planet 
and the sun, or a satellite and its planet. 

XUoiw'inent. See Abduction. 

£1 Fa'ao del Ifor'td (‘ the north pass a fertile valley of 
Mexico, in the state of Chihuahua, extends a distance of 10 
miles along the right bank of the Rio Grande, and is the thorough¬ 
fare leading northward out of the republic into the state of New 
Mexico. Pop. about much engaged in the vine culture, 
and in the manufacture of a celebrated wine and brandy. 

^^'phinstoiis, UoiuitBtu'art, an East Indian statesman 
and admiirislrator, the fourth son of the eleventh Baron £., 



was bom at Edinburgh in 1779. He entered the East India 
Company as a cadet (1796), and after tome diplomatic service 
under the Duke of Wellington was nominated first «ivoy to 
Cabul in 180& On the apprehension of a Franco-Russian in¬ 
vasion of British India be concluded a treaty of alliance with 
Shah Sujah, which was the first step in our eventful relation to 
Afghan affairs. He published an Aecmnt of the Kingdom of 
Cabul (Lond. 1815, 3d ed. 1842). In iSio he took up resi¬ 
dence at the court of the Peisbwa, and in 1817 was actively 
engaged in the battle of Kirkee—the deathblow of the Mahratta 
ower. He was governor of Bombay from 1820 to 1827, and 
is rule was marked by great public works and vast reforms and 
was crowned by the enactment of ‘ the E. Code,’ which, for 
comprehensive clearness and brevity, is comparable to the Code 
Napoleon. The E. College in Bombay was founded in his honour 
(1827). On his return to Europe he devoted his leisure to his 
History ^ India, t/te Hindu and Mohammedan Periods (3 vols. 
Lund. 1841, 4th ed. 1864), a work wliich has gained him the 
title of the Tacitus of Indian history. He died at his estate of 
llookward, in Surrey, 2tth November 1859. See Colebrooke’s 
Memoir of K, (I.ond. 1861), and Sir J. W. l^ye’s Lives of Indian 
Officers (Lond, 1867). 

Elnhinstone, William, one of the most enlightened of 
Scotch ecclesiastics and statesmen of the 15th and i6th centuries, 
was born about 1430. He was the illegitimate son of William 
E., Archdeacon of Tevioldale. Trained at Glasgow for the 
Church, he showed a strong liking fur law, which he studied on 
the Continent to such purpose that he obtained a professor-ship 
in the University of Paris, and afterwards in that of Orleans. 
Returning to Scotland about his thirty-ninth year, he threw him¬ 
self into ecclesiastical and diplomatic life, held in succession the 
offices of official-general of Glasgow diocese. Rector of the Uni¬ 
versity and official of Lothian, and, under James 111 . and James 
IV., Chancellor of the kingdom of Scotland, and Keeper of the 
Privy Council. This last office he held from 1500 to nis death, 
October 25, 1514. His chief ecclesiastical offices were those of 
Bishop of Ross (1481), and of Aberdeen ^1483), and no prelate 
of his country or time had so high a reputation for devotion to Ins 
church, erudition, or s.agacity. Employed on various embassies, 
lie was a strenuous advocate of an alliance between Scotland 
and France. Such was his patriotism that the defeat of Flodden 
is believed to have hastened his death. He aided in establishing 
the first Scotch printing-press (that of Millar and Chepman) in 
Scotland (1509-10), and in causing to be printed thio Breviarium 
Aberdonense (reprinted in 1853), in which he wrote the lives of 
Scottish fathers. £. will be remembered chiefly for having 
obtained from Pope Alexander VI. a bull for the establishment 
of a college in Aberdeen, otherwise largely, benefited by him, 
which was founded in 1500, Originally St Mary’s College, it 
has since become known as King’s College, and is now merged 
with Marischal College in the University of Aberdeen. See 
Cosmo Innes’s Sketches of Early Scottish History (Edinb. 1861). 

£1 Rosar'io, a town of Mexico, state of Cinaloa, 55 miles 
E. of Mazatlan, has some trade with the interior, and was for¬ 
merly noted for its now abandoned gold-mines. Pop. 500a 

£l'8am-Loth'ringen, the German form of Alsace-Lorraine 
(q. v.). 

Msmore' (Dan. Helsingir, formerly Xrogtn), a picturesque 
old seaport of Denmark, on the island of Seeland, ana on the W. 
shore of the Sound, 24 miles N. by E. of Copenhagen by rail¬ 
way. It has a cathedral, a beautiful royal palace {Marienfysl), 
a large custom-house, &c., and is defended by the castle of Kron- 
borg (1574-14)1 whim commands the Sound from a promontory. 
The Sound is here only 3^ miles brood, and is frozen over In 
exceptionally severe wintera £ has a good harbour and active 
manufactures of hosiery, arms, and brandy. In 1873 there 
passed through tlie Sound 5946 vessels, 'most of which anchored 
at E. for provisions. Here were formerly collected the Sound 
dues. Pop. (1870) 8891. £. is the birthplace of Saxo Gram¬ 
maticus and the scene of Shakespeare’s Hamlet, 

£U'ter (‘the alder-tree stream'), the Black, a river in 
Saxony, rises near Hemhut, flows N.W., and joins the Elbe 
8 miles £ of Wittenberg, after a course of iii miles.— The 
White £. rises on the N. W. frontier of Bohemia, ^wa H., ana 
joins the Saale 3 miles S. of Halle, after a cotiise of 130 tnUei. 
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Slfe'trsioks, SAginald, an accomplished English engraver 
of the early part of the 17th c., vhosc works, chicly portraits, 
have a high character for firmness and vigour. They are ex¬ 
tremely rare, and are mnch sought after, not only for their artistic 
merit, out also forltbeir historical value. 

l^'toa, Lake, a salt lake of Russia, on the border of the 
Khirghiz Steppes, in the government of Samara, and 90 miles 
KN.E. of the point at which the Volga bends S.E. to the Cas¬ 
pian Sea. It is 14 miles long, has an area of 78 sq. miles, but is 
exceedingly shallow. It yields some 6,000,000 cwt. of salt 
yearly. The industry employs 10,000 people. All the salt is 
conveyed for shipment to Kamyschin, on the Volga. 


yearly. The Industry employs 10,000 people. All the salt Is 
conveyed for shipment to Kamyschin, on the Volga. 

Blutria'tion (Lat tlutriatus, ‘washed out’), a process of 
washing with water employed in the laboratory and in sevcial 
arts for separating the lighter from the heavier particles of disin¬ 
tegrated mineral matter. After the large heavy particles sub¬ 
side, and while the lighter particles are held in suspension, the 
water is drawn off. E. is usually performed in a vat provided 
with grinding wheels, a.s in the case of ores, potter’s-clay, and 
pigments. 

El'yas (anc. Alba, from the Basoue Alboa, ‘ the place on the 
nigged hill ’), a fortified town and bishop’s see in the fortress of 
Alemtejo, Portugal, on a steep hill overlooking a tributary of the 
Cayo, near the Spanish frontier, and 12 miles W. of Badajoz. 
The streets are crooked and filthy, but many Moorish houses, 
with their latticed windows and verandahs, give the town a 
picture^ue appearance. The fortress, the strongest in Portugal, 
was built by the Moors, and was unsuccessfully besieged by the 
Spaniards in 1658 and tyii. The cathedral is of mixed Ara¬ 
besque and Gothic. E. has also a college, an arsenal, a hospital, 
a theatre, &c. A supply of water is provided by a Moorish 
aqueduct (Os Areas de Atnoreiro), which rises in several tiers of 
arches to a height of 250 feet, and has a length of 3i miles. 
'Ihe inhabitants carry on a profitable smuggling trade with Spain, 
esjicclally in British fabrics. Pop. 12,400. The neighbourhood 
is rich in wine, oil, and fruits. 

Ely (Old Eng. ‘ £lig, ‘ Eel town ’), a cathedral city in Cam¬ 
bridgeshire, 724 miles N.N.E. of Ixinclon and 15 N.E. of Cam¬ 
bridge by railway. It stands on slightly elevated ground on the 
left bonk of the Ouse, and in the midst of a country exceedingly 
feiliic, producing large quantities of fruit and vegetables (chietly 
asparagus) for the I.«ndon market. Pop. of the ‘city,’ embrac¬ 
ing the three parishes of Holy Trinity, St Mary, and E. College 
(1871), 8166. Of the parish churches, St Mary's is partly Norman 
partly Early English. There are two railway stations—those 
of the Eastern Counties and Great Northern Kmlways. But the 
importance and the renown of E. lies in its famous cathedral, 
founded by Simeon, the first Norman abbot (1082-94) of 
the monastery established (970) on the site of the former 
convent of St vEtheldrida, daughter of Anna, king of the Eari 
AngUans. The building was completed to its western end, 
and the first tower nearly to the summit, in the time of 
Bishop Riddell (1174-89). The Galilee or western porch 
was builb ,1198-1215. In the time of William of Wyke- 
ham It had a choir and a piesbytery added to it, which mised it 
to the very first rank among English churches; and when its old 
Norman tower fell in 1322, the famous octagon, at the intereec- 
tkm of the nave and transepts, was built by Alan of Walsing- 
ham. This octagon, 70 feet by 65, is, according to Fergusson, 
the only true Gothic dome in existence. It is unsurpassed in 
beauty by any similar structure in Gothic architecture. All the 
styles of aremtecture from E.arly Norman to Late Perpendicular 
may here be studied. The nave is Norman, the presbytery 
belongs to the 13th, and the octagon and choir to the 14th c. 
The cathedral measures 565 feet from western to eaistem ex¬ 
terior, and is the largest church in Europe, having an area of 
61,700 feet The hemht of the central tower is 215 feet, while 
the nave is « feet high and 75 wide. It is built throughout of 
stone from Bamack in Northamptonshire, but many of the in¬ 
terior sha^ and pinnacles are worked in Purbeck marble. Among 
the famouk ecclesiastics that ruled in E. cathedral were Abbot 
Theoisten, who espoused the cause of Eadgar the Aitheling, and 
DBCe^i^ held the Ide of E. against the Normans for several 
,eat8i $liBteoa, the brotbecof Waikelin, Bishop of Winchester, 
aikdateEt^veofthe Conqueror; Longchamp, theGxan^nsticiary 
de Luxemburg, who had been Cfhancellor 
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France and Normandy for Henry VI.; and Stanley, third 
son of the first Earl of Derby. Quite recently the cati^ral has 
been restored under the superintendence of Sir G. G. Scott, 
at the cost of 45,000. 

Ely, Isle IT/'(Old Eng. Eligta, 'Island of eels^, the'Cam¬ 
bridgeshire Fens, or the N. portion of Cambridgeshire, from the 
rest of which it is cut off by the Ouse. Area, 227,326 acres; 
pop. (1871) 66,333. lands, formerly sour itom excess 

of moisture, and producing nothing but reeds and sedge, are now 
rich and productive in cereals and vegetables. They are pro¬ 
tected from inundation by artificial banks along the rivera 
Formerly windmills were used to work the machinery by which 
water was removed from the flats into the streams, but recently 
these have partly given place to steam-engines. . 

Ely, County of, is only a royal franchise, an# not a county- 
palatine, though sometimes improperly so considered. See 
County. 

El'ymus, a genus of Graminem (q. v.) or GraSses. 

Elys'ium (Gr. elusion), in Greek mythology the abode of the 
blessed after death. Homer (Od. iv. 563 seg.) places it on the 
W. border of the earth near to Ocean, and represents its hero- 
tenants as living in case and plenty under the mild rule of the 
golden-haired Kbadamaiithus. Elsewhere (Oil. xi. 490 seg.) he 
gives a gloomier description of the spirit-land, and makes Achilles 
.'i.'iy that he would rather be the veriest drudge on earth than 
king of the .shades. Hesiod and Pindar place K. in the Islands 
of the Blest. The I,atin poets regard it as a part of tlie nether 
svorld, and paint it as a delicious region of verdant fields, amar¬ 
anthine meadows, perennial streams, and shady groves. 

Blzevier', or Elzevir, the name of a Dutch family who for 
130 years were engaged in the business of bookselling and print¬ 
ing, and whose name is identified with accurate and beautiful 
typography. The first was Lodewijk E., bom at Louvain, who 
started business at Leyden in 1580. His Eutropius appeared 
in 1592, and before 1617 he had published 150 works. His 
five sons all followed the same trade : Mattheus at Leyden, 
/Egidius at the Hague, Bonaventura, who in partnership with 
his nephew Abraham (specially a printer) at Leyden for twenty- 
six years produced small but beautiful editions of the classics, 
and the famous Les Petites K(pubtigues,\ The Amsterdam 
printing house was started in 1638 by Jxxlcwijk',of the third 
generation; he before 1654 had produced 189 works, chiefly 
8vo clas.sics, Cieero in 4to, Corpus furis^ folio, and the Etytno~ 
logicon Lingua La finer, Lodewijk was afterwards joined by 
Daniel, the son of Bonaventura, who had previously, in part¬ 
nership with his cousin Jan at Leyden, produced about 30 
works, and afterwards, when alone, 118 works, including the 
4to Plotnir, Heinsius’ edition of Ovid, and the New Testa¬ 
ment. At Amsterdam Daniel, who lived till 1680, had pro- 
ducetl about 152 additional works. Pieter,, a ^okseller alt- 
Ulrecht, and Abraham 11 ., who did Univei-sity printing at Leyden 
down to 1712, were the last of the family. In 1820 a descendant 
was governor of Cnracoa. Of the total 1213 Elzevirs, 968 are 
Latin, 44 Greek, 126 French, 32 Flemish, ii German, ip Italian, 
22 in Eastern languages. Only one, Heinsius’ De Contempfu 
Mortis, is on vellum. Among the 8vos, the most prized are 
/’//«>'(1635), PfVjfsy (1636); 7 'he Imitation of Christ, Livy, Casar, 
and Taeitut were also masterpieces. Among French work* 
Comines and the Sagesse of Charron may be menlioned. _ ’The 
Seneea is valued as being unbound and showing the original 
margin. The best lists of Elzevirs are to be found in Bmnet’s 
Manud du Libraire. Didot, Nodier, Mottely, Pieters, Bdrard, 
Waltlicr, and De Beaumc have wntten special works on the 
subject. Elzevirs are with difficulty distin^Uhed, the £. name 
h.aving been stolen by other printers, and the Elzevirs Itaving 
issued many anonymous works to escape imlitical or religious cen¬ 
sure. There arc also close copies by eminent printers like Fop- 
pens of Brussels and Wolfgang of Leyden. At one time every book 
printed in Holland in the 17th a and marked with a sphere was 
cherisheii as an £. Hie reliable marks are these ;—(i) An eagle 
bearing seven arrows with tlie motto Concordia resparvee creseumi 
(z) a column surrounded by a vine branch, with a philosopher 
below and the motto Non solus; (3) Minerva and an olive-tree, 
Ne extra oleas ; ’ (4) 'a burning pile of wood, Apud Ehetdriot 
On allusion fo the name £., w-hich means elm or fire-wood), or 
Ex officina E, also appears. The paper came chiefly from Angou- 
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ICme; the types were, many of them, cut and cast by Garamond 
and Sank-cque. The Elzevirs were more successful men of busi¬ 
ness than the older printers, such as the Aldi, Morel, Amorbach, 
&c., but probably had not the same literary enthusiasm. 

Xbmana'tion, Doctrine of, was the hypothesis by which 
Plotinus surmounted the dilemma that if God produced a world, 
as it could not be produced from nothing, it must be produced 
from God’s substance, and was therefore identical with God; or 
from sotne other substance, which was therefore contempora¬ 
neous with God. The Christian said creation took place by an 
omnipotent volition, but Plotinus said the world was the mere 
emanation of the absolute unity into intelligence, and of intelli¬ 
gence into the universal soul. Emanation thus excludes dualism 
and even pantheism, for though the worhl is God, God is not the 
world. 'I'herc was also a process of reabsoiption of the finite 
into the infinite existence. Intimations of this change are le- | 
ceived from time to time through Ecstasy (q. v.). God is also 
described as BiJlhos, or Abyss of Being. The successive attenu- | 
ations of the divine substance, atons or ideas, are described as 
expanding rays of light. The sum of these scons is plerdma, and j 
the last a;on, sophia, passing into the void {kendma), produces 
the world. 

Ihuancipa'tion (Lat. emandpa, * I liberate or declare to be 
free, not a chattel or piece of projjerty ’) is the act of freeing 
from any subjection or disability. See Catholic Emanctta- 
TioN and Slavery. 

Emandpation is a term borrowed from the Boman law, denot¬ 
ing in Scotch law the liberation of a child from paternal autho¬ 
rity. See Forisfamiliation, Parent and Child. 

Eman'uel I., of Portugal, was bom 3d May 1469, 

and succeeded Joao II. in 1495. His reign is the most glorious 
in the Portuguese ann.als. He reformed education, patronised 
art and literature, and codified the Portuguese laws; but he is 
especially memorable as the enei’getic promoter of his countiy's 
commerce and naval power. In Ids reign Vasco de Gama sailed 
round the Cape of Good Hope to India, Cabral took possession 
of Bmzil, Lope de Soares opened up the Cliina trade, and Al¬ 
meida and Albuquerque extended the Portuguese power in India 
and on the E. coast of Africa. His reign is the beginning of 
what is called the Golden Period of Portugittse History, which 
extends from 1495 to 1580. E. made Lisbon the chief sent of 
commerce in Europe. The only severe reverse which he sus¬ 
tained was in Nortliem Africa. lie was variously styled the 
Good, the Great, and Ihe Fortunate. Thrice married, his last 
wife was sister of Karl V. of Austria. He died 13th Decem¬ 
ber 1521. 

EmBalm'i&g (Fr. embaumtmfnt, from baume; Old Fr. 
bausme, Lat. balsatnum), tlic ait of preserving dead bodies by 
employing antiseptic drugs, aromatic, saline, tanning, or other 
chem ical reagents. In Ancient Egypt the art attained a high state 
of perfection, and bodies, called ‘mummies’ (Irom the Arabic 
mumia, ‘ bitumen,’ or mwn, ‘ wax ’), embalmed in that country 
thousands of years ago are still in a fair state of pre.servation. 
PfobabIy‘'the oldest human relic in the world, the mummy of 
King Mycerinus, builder of the tliird pyramid, is now in the 
British Museum. E. was universal among the Egyptians, and 
the custom has been ascribed to tlicir belief that an undccayed 
body would be reanimated after a lapse of 3000 years. Wilkin¬ 
son, however, Uiinks ‘the custom arose rather itom a sanitary 
regulation for the benefit of the living, and from that feeling of 
respect for the dead which is common to all men.’ Herodotus 
descrilms three methods that were pursued in Egypt, each dif¬ 
fering in details and costliness. Ine corpses of the rich vrere 
embalmed in a most elaborate and magnificent style. The brains 
were extracted through the nostrils with curved instruments, 
and the viscera throufpi an incision in the left side, and drugs 
and powdered aromatics inserted into the cavities. The wound 
in the side was then closed, and the body kept in natron for 
s^enty dkys, and after that time it was swathed in fine 
linen bands smeared with gum. In some instances the face and 
other parts of the body were gilded. The other two processes 
were similar but less expensive. It would appear that there 
were other modes of E. than those mentions by the Greek 
historian, for mummies have been found in whiclx bitumen has 
been the chief preservative. A modem classification of Egyptian 
modes of E. is given in Pettigrew’s' History of Egyptian Mum- 


miet (Lond,, 1834). The embalmed bodies of the rich were 
enclosed in two coffins of sycamore or cedar wood, painted 
with hieroglyphic legends. 'Those of the poor were wrapped 
in sheets and laid in mummy pits. The bodies of sacred animals 
were also embalmed by the Egyptians. Other nations, ittcluding 
the Jews, Greeks, and Romans, practised the art of E., but less 
effectively than the Egyptians. Large numbers of mummies, 
chiefly preserved by desiccation, have been discovered in Peru. 
The Aztecs, and others of the extinct tribes of Central America, 
also occasionally preserved their dead (Bancrofts Native Rates 
of ike Padfe States of N. America, I..onA 1875). Many caverns, 
containing Guanche mummies, generally in a good state of pre¬ 
servation, have been opened in Tenerine. The Guanches. the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the Canary Islands, disembowelled the 
corpse, washed it with a saline solution, anointed it with a com- 
po.sition of sheep's butter, powdered pumice-stone and pinetree 
dust, and dried it in the sun for fifteen days {Ethnologicai Society 
Transactions, new series, vol. vii.). E. has been studied sden- 
tificidly in modem times. During last century Lewb de Bil, 
Clauderus, and Benjamin Gooch operated with varying success, 
and two bodies preserved in the Royal College of Surgeons 
show the efficacy of Dr John Hunters injection method. In 
one of these camphorated spirits of wine wM thrown into 
the aiteries and veins. An arsenical solution was used by Dr 
Tranchina of Naples and by M. Gaunal of Paris. The latter 
subsequently adopted a solution of sulphate and chloride of 
aluminium, and a chloride of zinc solution was employed by Dr 
Souquet. Tlie Parisian Acaileniy of Medicine tested, in 1847, 
the processes of Gnunal and Souquet, with llie result tliat the 
mode of the latter was alone successful. M. Audigier’s method 
of K. is at present adopted in Pai is. It consists in pouring a 
preserving liquid into the larynx through the mouth, and in sur¬ 
rounding the coipse willi a vegetable powder saturated with the 
same liquid. The body, it is said, acquires a wooden hardness. 
In America Dr Seely resorts to carbolic acid, and in England Dr 
W. B. Kicliardson uses conjunctly three solutions. A saturated 
solution of zincic chloride is injected slowly into the tracheal or 
femoral artery, which is afterwards plugged with silicate of soda. 
Zinc colloid is then introduced into the brain and abdomen, the 
nose is stuffed with cotton and wool, and the eyelids and lips 
drawn together. While it is impossible to say whether these 
processes of E. will stand the test of time, it would be unreason¬ 
able to assert that chemical research is unable to furnish a preser¬ 
vative as efficient as the preparations of the Egyptians. Modern 
E., however, sliuiild be regarded as a scientific curiosity, for it is 
unlikely that the art will ever be revived widely, 

Ihnbank'ment. See Earthwork. 

Embar'go (Span, ‘arrest or impediment’) is a detention or 
ai rest of ships or merchandise by public authority. On breaking 
out of war, an K may be imposed on the shipping of the enemy 
by proclamation. An E.*has not the effect of putting an end to 
the contract of affi'eightment, the freight being due as if the ship 
were detained by contrary winds. The master and the crew are 
consequently entitled to wages during detention. 

Emliassy (Med. Lat. amlactia or ambavia, ‘service or 
charge,’ from a Celtic wonl I-atiniscd into ambaetus, ‘retainer,’ 
or the Gothic andbakts), a diplomatic mission, the function of an 
ambassador. The Romans had their Irgatns, ‘a delegate,’ whence 
this branch of international law is known as jus legatorum, and 
the rights of E. are called jus l«atioHis. A sovereign, the head of 
a department, or a military officer may act on £. without having 
the title of an ambassador. Lord Coke says of Henry VII. that 
he would not suffer any foreign ambassador within his realm | 
and in Poland, In the 17th c., one who did not depart Mter his 
business was over was thought to be a spy. Whetner any state 
of a confederation can send ambassadors depends on the federal 
compact: neither the American nor the Swiss smtes can do so. 
Generally, no objection to religion, rank, or sex of on ambassa¬ 
dor can be taken, Madame Guelriant was French ambassador 
at the Polish court in 1&46. The rank of ambassador was fixed 
at the CongTMs of Vienna, March 19, 1815. Diplomatic em¬ 
ploy^ are divided into (i) ambassadors, legates or nnmdos; 

(2) envoys, ministers, or others accredited to sovereigns; 

(3) charges d’affaires accredited to foreign minUters. The 

of ambassador is terminated by the death o( either fOTeretgn. 
Sec Ambassador. 
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Bmbattled, or Battled, in heraldry, the partition line across 
the shield in representation of battlements. This ' difference ’ 
ivas often conferred for distinction in battle. 

Bmbattlement. See Battleucnt. 

Bmberi'aa and Smberizida. See Buntino. 

BmbezBlement is the fraudulent appropriation of the pro¬ 
perty of another by die person to whom it is intrusted. At 
common law this offence does not amount to theft, but is 
punishable arbitrarily os malversation or Breach of Trust (q, v.). 
It has, however, been found necessary to enact statutes for the 
punishment of E. in certain cases. E. is not cheating, because 
there is no fraudulent contrivance, nor is any false pretence used. 
Neither is it theft, because no property is taken, the offender 
being previously in lawful possession ; but the line between theft 
and E. is often very difficult to draw. Thus the appropriation 
by a watchmaker of a watch left with him to be cleaned and 
repaired was held to be theft, beause, as the judge said, ‘when 
a party puts his watch into the hands of a watchmaker to be 
cleaned or repaiied, he only parts with the custody; the possession 
of the watch is the possession of the owner.’ The range of 
punishment extends from fine or imprisonment to transportation 
for life. By statute, any one employed in the Post Office who 
steals a letter is liable to transportation for seven years, and if 
the letter contain money or valuables, to transportation for life. 
A clerk or servant guilty of E. may be transported for fourteen 
years. Any agent receiving money with written instruction as 
to its application converting the same to his own use is liable 
to penal servitude for seven years. A member of a copartner¬ 
ship who converts the common property to his own use is liable 
to be tried and punished as if he had not been a member of the 
copartnership. E. of Government stores is punishable by penal 
scivitude for fourteen years. See Broad Arrow. 

Embla'zon. See Blazon. 

Bm'blemlGr. embleina, ‘ something inserted en, ‘in,’ and bal- 
hin, ‘to throw’), a concrete or pictorial expression of a sym¬ 
bolical idea. Thus the lion is the E. of courage. Among the 
sacred emblems in heraldry are the winged lion of St Mark, the 
ungel of St Matthew, the winged ox of St l.ukc, and the eagle 
of St John. The red rose, the white rose, and the violet have 
seiwcd re-spectively as the emVileins of the Iiouses of Lancaster, 
Stuart, and Bonaparte. 

Bm'bleznents, a term of English law denoting the profits of 
land sold, but the word is sometimes u.scd to denote any natural 
fruits of the ground. A tenant, or another in his right, is in all 
cases entitled to reap the crop which he has sown. On the 
death of a tenant, the executor, and not the heir, is entitled to 
the E. See APPORTIONMENT, Liferent. 

Bm'blica, a genus of Eupkorbiacea, of which the only species 
is the E. officinalis or Phyllantkus £. It is a native of_ India 
and the Malay Archipelago. Its acrid fruit is used in India as a 
pickle. The dry ripe fruit is a medicine for diarrluca, dysentery, 
and cholera, and is known as Myrobalani emblici. The bark is 
used for tanning and as a black dye. 

Bm'bolism (from the Gr. emhalld, ‘ I throw in ’) in medi¬ 
cine denotes the presence of obstructing clots of blood in the 
vessels. E. often causes obscure ^sease and sudden death, 
especially if it occurs in the large arteries near the heart Women 
in childbed are liable to E., and several cases of the kind are 
given in Simpson’s Obstetric Memoirs. See Cohn’s Ueber Em- 
boliseheH Krankheiten. 

Bxxtbozz'iu^ (Fr. bosse, ‘ a swelling or hump ’}, the art of 
producing raised patterns or ornaments on aiw plane surface of 
paper, cardboard, cloth, leather, wood, &c. Metal pattern are 
prMuced by E. or ‘stamping.’ In the E. of paper a die with 
the pattern is first prepared, and^a counter-die either in metal 
or cardboard is made. The dies arc fixed in a press, and the 
paper or cardboard is well damped before E. For the £. of 
namei, monograms, and crests, steel dies and counter-dies are 
engraved, and E. and colour-printing are required for the 
prmting of such to colours. The E. of cloth, such as velvet, felted 
table-covers, fitc., is done by a cylinder machine, which is 
a modified form of calender. A colour-printing apparatus is 
also atHrii as to aaUco-printing. The pattern for E. is engraved 



on one roller, and either counter-sunk on that opposed to it, or 
the opposing roller is covered with a jdeldtog surface-thickness 
of felt. Wml papers are embossed on such cylinder Inachtoes. 
The E. of leather has long been practised, and bold designs 
are easily produced in that material when it Is thorou^ly 
softened by water. There are several methods for producing 
raised patterns on wood otherwise than by carving, and foese 
may be regarded as modified forms of E. One method appli¬ 
cable to soft wood is to produce the outline of the required 
attern by powerful pressure, which sinks attd compresses the 
bres. The wood being planed level and steeped in water, i 
the previously compressed portion which has escaped the plane 
expands, and the pattern is produced in relief. Another plan, 
which may be adopted with hard wood, is to apply a mould j 
containing the pattern red hot to the wet surface. A super- ' 
ficial charring takes place, and repeated wctling#and huntings 
are all that is necessary to proem c patterns. 

Bm'bouchure (Fr.), a mouth or opening, assthe mouth of a 
river. In music it means the part of a wind instrument to 
which the mouth is applied in blowing. 

Embowed', in heraldry, means curved or bent. The led 
arm bent at the elbow is blaroncd ‘ embowed,’ the right arm 
‘ counter-embowed.’ The word was formerly in general use in 
English, as in Jl Penseroso, ‘ And love the high embowid roof,’ 
and in Spenser’s Visions of the IVorld’s Vanity, ‘ Embowed like 
the moon.’ 

Embra'cery, in English law, signifies an attempt to influence 
a jury in their verdict by persuasion or bribety. liic embmceor 
and guilty juror are liable to imprisonment and fine, 

Embra'zures are openings for cannon in fortified works or 
in siege batteries. E., which have an outward slope to allow 
of free firing, secure the safety of those within tlie walls. 

Erabroca'tion. (through Low Latin from the Gr. embreehl, 

‘ I soak in ’) denotes'the incessant moistening with certain appli¬ 
cations, and tubbing of a diseased part, as a means of cure. 

Embroi'dery (Kr. broderie, a doublet of ‘ bordering ’), deco¬ 
rative work wrought with the needle upon any textile fiibric. 
Thu art reaches back into prehistoric times. Embroidered pat¬ 
terns are seen upon the garments of persons represented on 
Egyptian monuments, and from the Book of Exodus we gather 
that the Israelites acquired the ait while dwelling in Egypt. 
Babylon had a wide-spread reputation fiff the beauty of her E.; 
and iiv Plirygia, Greece, and Home the art was also carried to 
perfection. During the middle ages nuns, and even monks, and 
women of royal and noble rank, engaged in it. Some eccle¬ 
siastical vestments of that time display gorgeous £. in gold, 
.silver, and coloured silk, frequently enriched with precious 
stones. England was for several centuries celebrated lor vari¬ 
ous styles of E., and during the I3ih c. a new method was 
introduced which won the admiration of Christendom, and was 
designated opus Anglirum. In it the old feather-stitch {ppus 
piumarium) was combined with a chain-stitch, whi^ was laid 
down in circles for ]>arts of the human face, and in straight 
lines for the rest of the figure, and an appearance of relief was 
given to the face by pressing some parts down with a heated 
instrument. The finest existing example of ‘ English work' is 
the Syon Cope, embroidered in gold, silver, and silks in the 
' 13th c., and now treasured in the South Kensington Museum. 
About the same period was produced the misnamed Bayeux 
Tapestry (ti. v.). 

Modern E. may be divided into two classes—^white E., worked 
upon muslin, cambric, &c.; and coloured E., as silk, worsted, 
gold, &c., worked on silk and other stuffs. France stands in the 
first rank for the production of white E,, and then follow 
Saxony, Switzerland, and Italy. Glawow was a great centre 
of this industry till the crisis of 1857. E. is applied to curtains, 
caps, collars, &c. In coloured E. China, Japan, and Jndiaespe. 
cially excel, and rich work of the same kind is found on the 
dresses and common domestic articles of the Turks, Georgians, 
and Circassians. The vestments of the Russian hienrehy and 
Albanian costumes resemble tissues of gold and silver, so pro¬ 
fusely are threads of these metals employed to their adommtmt 
Artistically coloured E. has greatly declined to England, 'tot 
there are signs of its revival. Apffitfu^ work signifies that At 
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needlework has first been wrought upon some tissue, and after¬ 
wards itxfn or applied to the embroidered stuff. It is common 
on mediaeval velvets. Machines, chiefly modifications of Heil- 
monn’s invention, have recently come into use in England and 
on the Continent, by which elaoorate patterns can be executed 
by one person, who may keep 130 needles ki simultaneous 
motion. Tlie work of fifieen nand-embroiderers is performed 
by one of these machines. Several sewing-machines have also 
been adapted to embroidering. See Dr lire’s Dictionary of A rit, 
Manufactures, and Mines (7th ed. Loud. 1875). 

Embrun', on ancient town of France, in the department of 
Ilautes-Alpes, on the right bank of the Durance, and on the side 
of Mont St Guillaume, about 100 miles N.N.E. of Marseille. 
Its cathedral, the construction of which is referred to the era of 
Karl the Great, is one of the finest historic buildings of France. 
E. manufactures cloth, silk, and velvet. Pop. (1872) 2161. E., 

the ancient Ebrodunum, is of Celtic origin, and is mentioned by 
Strabo. It was>made the see of a bishop during the 4th c., and 
a(lcr^vards of an archbishop. It was ravaged successively by 
Vandals, Huns, Ix)mbards, and Spaniish Arabs. £. suffered 
greatly in the religious wars of the i6th c., and was partly de¬ 
stroyed by the Duke of Savoy under Louis XIV. (1692). 

EmTjryo (Gr. emhruon, ‘budding inw.ardly,’ from en, ‘within,’ 
and bruein, ‘ to swell like a bud ’), the name given to the deve¬ 
loping young of animals and plants in its earlier stages of growth. 
In botany the E. is the young plant contained in the seed. It 
is contained originally in the E.'Sac, and appears to develop 
from a single nucleated cell. In the plant-E. the root and stem 
portions can usually be discerned, the former pointing to the 
micropyle or small aperture in the seed. Embryology or embry- 
ogeny is the science which deals with the Development of the £. 
(q. V.) in animals and plants. The name feetus is frequently given 
to the E. of higher animals. The true E. results from fertilisa¬ 
tion of the seed or egg respectively. See Genkration, &c. 

EmbryoTogy. See Development ok the Embryo. 

Bmbiyot'omy, in obstetrics, is the dividing of the feetus in 
atero, in order to procure delivery. The operation is ju.stifiablc 
only when the size of the pelvis cavity renders delivery by other 
means impossible. 

Em'den (‘the fort on the Ems’), formerly Eiubden, a sea¬ 
port of Pru.ssia, in E. Friesland, on the N. shore of Doilart Bay, 
near the mouth of the Ems, 70 miles W.N.W. of Bremen by rail¬ 
way. It has a good hafoour, and is intersected by several can.als, 
which are crossed by some thirty bridges. ITie chief buildings 
are the townhouse (1574-76), an exchai^rc, a cu.stom-housc, a 
school of navigation, a deaf and dumb asylum, and a museum of 
antiquities. E. has manufactures of linens, hosiery, sailcloth, 
staren, soap, tobacco, &c., and also extensive shipbuilding yards 
and breweries. The town, which lies low, is protected from 
inundation by dykes. Pop. (1872) 12,588. The free port of E. 
became Prussian in 1744, passed to Holland in 1806, to France in 
18^, again to Prussia in 1814, and finally to Hanover in 1815. 

'Em'erold (Fr. etneraude. Old Fr, esmeralde, Sp. esmerelda, 
Ger. smaragd, from the Gr. smaragdus). This highly valued 
recious stone differs from the beryl and aquamarine only by the 
rilliant green colour which is its (^aracteixstic, and which some 
allege to be due to the presence of organic matter similar to the 
chlorophyll of leaves, while others ascribe it to a small propor¬ 
tion of chromium oxide. The precious E. crystallises in the 
hexagonal system; it is transparent, with a deep-green colour, 
without any admixture of blue or yellow; in hardness it ex¬ 
ceeds quartz, and its specific gravity is 2733. In percentage 
composition it consists of silica 68*50, alumina 15 *75, giudna 
12*50, with generally small proportions of iron, chromium, and 
lime. The largest emeralds are found in Siberia, on the 
Tokowoia, while the finest occur in S. America, especially at 
Muzo in Colombia, Other mifies are at Canjar^m in India, 
Omogea in 'France, Mount Zabarah in Upper Egypt, and the 
Kmbach Valley in Salzbuig. When first taken from the mine, 
the E. is so soft and friable that it can be reduced^ to powder by 
rubbing between the fingers, but it hardens by exposure to the 
air for a few days. I'he K is esteemed in value next to the 
rubv, and from its supposed great virtues is especially treasured 
in East. The Duke of Devonshire owns a fine American E. I 
weighing 8 or. 18 dwt., and in Mr Hope’s collection there is ] 
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another weighing 6 os., for which its owner paid £%oo. Use 
E. is often referred to in Scripture and ^ classical inithort. 
Oriental £. is the name of a rare greM variety of sapphire. E 
copper, or dioptase, a green crystallised mineral found only in 
Central Asia, consists of SO parts of protoxide of copper, 39 of 
silica, and 11 of water. £. nickel is a compound ot carbonate 
and hydrate of nickel, found at the chrome-mtnes of Texas. 

Emerald Hill, a town in Victoria forming one of the 
suburbs of Melbourne, but under distinct municipal government. 
It occupies very nearly the site of the * Canvas Town ’ of the 
early days of Victorian gold-discovery. Pop. 19,500. 

Emer'Bion (Lat, etnergere, ‘ to come forth ’), in astronomy, is 
the reappearance of one heavenly body from behind another. 
Immersion is its disappearance at the commencement of the 
occultation or eclipse. Both phenomena are of great use in de¬ 
termining the Longitude (q. v.) of any locality. 

Em'erson, Bev. William, a descendant of a chaplain 
in the Army of Independence, was born at Concord, Massa- 
cliiisetts. May 6, 1709, graduated at Harvard College in 
1789, became minister of a Unit.irian Church in Boston, 
published several discourses, a Selection of Psalms and Hymns 
(1808), and a History of the first Church of Boston (1812), 
and died May 12, i8n,—Ralph Waldo E., LL.D,, 
essayist and poet, son of the above, was born at Boston, 
May 25, 1803, graduated at Harvard College in 1821, be¬ 
came a Unitarian minister in Boston, but in 1823 aban¬ 
doned preaching, and has since lived, chiclly at Concord, in 
seclusion and study. An oration, Man Thinking, before the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society, Cambridge, in 1837, and an address 
to the senior divinity class, Cambriilge, won Iiim svidc notice for 
their dai mg and poetic transcendentalism. He produced Literary 
Ethics, an oration, in 1838; Nature, ah essay, in 1839; in 
1840 started the Dial, a trauscendentalist organ, and in 1841 
published The Method of Nature, Man the Eeformer, Lectures 
on the Times, and the firet series of his Essays. A second series 
of Essays appeared in 1844, and Ids first Poems in 1846. In 
1848 he visited England, where he lectured on The Mind and 
Manners of the iqth e. In 1850 he Pepreseniative Afen, 

and published, along with W. H. Channing, the Memoirs of 
Margaret Fuller (1852). Since then he has produced English 
frails (1856), Conduct of Life {fHsa), Oration on the Death 0/ 
President Lincoln (1865), AJayday and other I'ieres (1867), 
Society and Solitude (1870), Parnassus, a collection of poems 
(1871), and Letters anti Social Aims (1876). He was made 
LL.D. of Harvard College in 1866. Throughout his writings E. 
has sought to render life more spiritual and of a nobler moral 
tone, to lend it an ideal colouring without neglecting its prac¬ 
tical needs. llis works mingle a beautiful idealism with 
shrewd ethical teachings. In the nature of his admonitiun.s, 
in Ute union of mystical speculation with fiery homely reproof of 
the age, he resembles Carlyle, but not at the expense of original¬ 
ity. Ills prose style is crisp, simple, and limpid, ri^ in words 
and phrases of singular suggestiveness and pregnancy. His 
poems lack melody and free lyrical impulse, and are sometimes 
rough in diction and cloudy in meaning, but embody much of the 
freshest and subtlest thought to be found in recent verse. 

Bm'ery (Fr. Lmeri, Old Fr. esmeril, Gr. smuris, from smu- 
rizS,' 1 polish ’), is the ma.ssive variety of the mineral species 
Corundum (q. v.), which includes also the sapphire, the Oriental 
ruby, the Oriental topaz, &c. £. has a dull-brown colour, and 
vanes in hardness and specific gravity according to its degree of 
purity. Thus sapphire, which is practically pure crystallised alu¬ 
mina, is only exceeded in hardness ^ the diamond, and is the 
purest form of the mineral of which £. is a variety. The sup(dy 
of E. for industrial purposes comes chiefly from Naxos, Nicaria, 
and Samos, where it is obtained in large boulders. It is also 
obtained near Gumuch-Dagh, about 12 miles E. of Ephesus, 
and in Massachusetts, U.S. £., on account of its hardness, is a 
substance very extensively employed in the arts. It is us^ in 
the grinding, cutting, or polishing of plate gloss, flint l^ass, 
gems, jewels, edge-tools, brass, &c. It is prepared for use 
pounding it under heavy steel stamping tools; and when suffi¬ 
ciently comminuted, it is arranged into sizes by sifting through 
sieves. Grinding wheels of a composition the essential ineediSit 
of which is E. are in use. £. doth is made ^ siiiuig 
particles over a surface of calico pnmar^ with diwlved ^ke. 
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E. 4 iut is laid on the edge of iron and lead wheels for cutting 
and polishing in lapidary work. 

Emet'ion (Gr. tmeliiot, from are substances which 

produce Tomiung by a specific action on the stomach, indepen¬ 
dently of their odour, taste, or bulk. ITiey should be administered 
in every case in which a poisonous or injurious substance has 
been swallowed. If medicinal £. are not at hand, vomiting may 
be induced by tickling the fauces with the finger or with a 
feather, or by c^ious draughts of tepid water. In slight disorders 
of the stomach E. afford relief, and in many acute internal diseases 
nausea is only removed by emesis, occurring naturally or by 
the administration of E. The occasional use of E. in the 
pulmonary diseases of infancy is of great value, as uifants swallow 
the discharges from the lungs, E, are partly vegetable and partly 
mineral, the more important of the former being mustard, ipeca¬ 
cuanha, sanguinaria, &c.; and of the latter, sulphate of zinc, 
sulphate of copper, and tartrate of antimony. E. that may be 
taken safely witliout medical prescription are, for au adult, a te.v 
spoonful of mustard, or 20 giains oflpecacuanha, in tepid water. 

Em'etine. See Ipecacuanha. 

Emigra'tion, the removal of persons from one country to 
another for the purpose of permanent lesidencc. Among nations 
historically identified with E. are the Greeks, Spaniards, Dutch, 
and I’ortuguese. In late years the great body of emigrants are 
English, Irish, and German. The following figures will show 
tlie growth of the practice. In I Sit, 2081 persons left, but by 
1819 this had increased to 34,787. 'Ilie numbers fluctuated until 
1830, when they began to rise, reaching 103,140 in 1832. From 

1846 to 1854 there was a steady rise up to 368,764, but tliis 
point reached, they fell to 91,770 in 1861. Since tlicn there has 
been a steady rise from England and Scotland, but a decrease in 
Irish El It must be recollected, however, that nearly all the 
Germans go through from Hull to Liverpool. In 1872 the 
number of foreigners emigrating through llnlain was 79,023, out 
of a tol.al of 295,212 in the United Kingdom. The percentages 
of E. are—English, S6'I5 ; Scotch, 9‘28; Irish, 36’57. Sinue 

1847 the Government lias sent out 340,299, chiefly to Austra¬ 
lasia and the Cape of Good Hope. The Government also com¬ 
mutes day-pensions into the expense of a passage. The returns 
of immigrants and liberated Africans introduced into the W. 
India colonies and Mauritius are very interesting. Thus during 
the thirty years prior to 1872, Jamaica received 25,000 persons, of 
whom 16,000 came from the 1 C, Indies; IJntish Guiana received 
160,000, of whom 80,000 came from the E, Indies, 28,000 from 
Madeira, 23,000 from the \V. India Islands, 13,000 from Africa, 
and 12,000 from China. Trinidad has received 60,000—44,000 
from the E. Indies, only 2665 from China. Mauritius lias re¬ 
ceived 358,000, of whom 352,000 were from the li. Indies and 
2500 direct from captured slavers. During the last thirty years 
about 125,000 immigrants, liberated Africans and Kroomen, 
returned home from these colonies. The practice of the 
colonics as regards E. assistance is various. Thus the Canadian 
Dominion agent gives $10 per statute adult. No free pas- 
sages -are granted to South Anstralia, but land orders of ;^20 
per statute adult are given on landing. The (Queensland Agent- 
General gives free passages to female domestics and emigrants 
of the farming class. One of the most unpromising fields of 
E. recently opened to Great Britain is S. America. During 
the twenty years that the Emigration Commissioners have 
administered the Passenger Acts (q, v.) only 4 out of 853 
chartered sh^s (carrying 312,526 souls) have been lost, and 
only one {I'Ae Guiding Star, 1855) with loss of life. In 
British Gtuana coolies can make as much as 3s. lod. per day. 
In New S. Wales the land is disposed of at an average rate of 

I la. 3 id. per acre in the settled, andj^i, is. ^d. in the 
pastoml districts. The colony derives an annual income of 
half a million sterling from her Alienation, Occupation, and 
Gold Field Acts. The Queensland Immigration Act of 1869 
providca for part payment of passage-money before embarka¬ 
tion, the rest to be paid two years after arrival in the colony. 
In Victoria ploughmen make i8s. gd. per week with rations; 
shepherds aoout *2s. per amium. A variety of recent 
Acts in S. Aiw t wriia authorise the sale of rural land on credit 
at vety chew rates. In Canada there is almost always a brisk 
danaud foriWiigrahts. Ordinaiy labourers make ft-om 4s. id. 
to 6s. per day y masons and bricklayers, from 6s. to 10s. ad,; 


female domestics, from las. 4d. to £t, 9s. 3d. per month. The 
Dominion agent arranges assisted passages cm the Allan, 
Dominion, and Temperley lines of steamers. The land In Mani¬ 
toba is one dollar an acre, payable in cash or militafy bounty 
warrants, heads of families receiving a free homestead grant of 
ten acres. There is a valuable system of emigrant aid soaeties in 
the townships. The public business of E. ought certainly to be 
highly profitable, and on this ground, as well as fiem the duty of 
relieving the pressure of population at home, and the prudence of 
retaining a certain control over colonial development, it has been 
argued that mother countries ought to assist colonies in the 
matter. 

Jimigiaiion, Law Resarding. —By 7 Viet. c. loi, owners and 
ratepayers may raise or borrow money, not exceeding half the 
average yearly rate for the three preceding years, to enable 
the poor to emigrate ; but the money must not raised on the 
security of the rate without the consent of the Commissioners, 
and the period of repayment must not exceed five years. Guar¬ 
dians apply the money to the expense of E. ff’he Act 13 and 
14 Viet. c. loi contains provisions for facilitating the E. of 
poor ornhans ,and deserted children. ITiesc Acts do not apply 
to Scotland ; but by 14 and 15 Viet. c. 91 advances may be 
made out of money authorised by the Act to be advanced for 
the improvement of the land to help the E. of the poor in the 
Highlands and islands of Scotland. See Ships’ Passengers ‘ 
Acts. 

Em'igrds (‘ emigrants ’), the name given to the French nobles 
and cleigy who fled from France on tlie outbreak of the Revolu¬ 
tion in 1789. Many of them were indemnified on the Bonrliun 
rc^toration. See Saint-Gervais, Ilistaire des £. L'ranfais (Par. 

3 vols. 1823). 

Emil'ia (named after the yEmilia Provincia of the Romans, 
on tlie famous Via yEmilid), a former division of N. Italy, 
consisting of parts of the Romagna and of the ducliies Modena 
and Parma, now portioned into nine modem provinces. In the 
N.E. it is flat and marshy, in the .S.W. mountainous and inter¬ 
spersed with feitile valleys, Bologna forms its centre. 

Em'inence (Lat. eminentia), an ecclesiastical title, the em¬ 
ployment of which was restricted by special enactment of Pope 
Urban VIII., 1630, to cardinals, ecclesiastical electors, and the 
Gland Master of the Older of the Knights of St John. 

Emir' (Arab, ‘niler’), the title given to all the d&scendants 
of Mohammed’s daughter Fatima, who are distinguished by 
the green turban. It is assumed many tribal abiefs in 
the Fast and in N. Afric.i. The E.-al-Mumenin, * Prince of the 
Faithful,’ is a title of the califs; E.-al-Omra, ‘Princeof Princc.s,’ 
is at present in Turkey the title of provincial governors ; IS.- 
Il.idji, leader of the pilgrims;' E.-Bazaar, market inspector, 
&c. 

Emman'uel College, Cambridge, was founded by Sir 
Walter Mildmay, Cliancellor of the Exchequer to Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, in 15S4. It lias thirteen foundation fellowships open to all 
her Majesty’s subjects; two fellowships and four scholarships 
on Sir W. Dixie’s foundation; thirteen open scholarships of 70 
a year and five of ;^30, paid from the college revenues; five 
scholarships of £30, founcied by Dr Thorpe ; and .seven scholar¬ 
ships varying from £16 to £3$ per annum, for which candidates 
fiom certain schools have the preference. The number of under¬ 
graduates in 1875 was 70. 

Smmen'agogues, medicines whidi maintain or restore a 
healthy condition of tlie menstrual discharge, and Modnee con¬ 
traction of the uterus during and after childbirth. The chief E, 
are aloes and myrrh, chloride of ammonium, borax, ergot with 
hyoscyamus, ferrum redactum, ruta, and sabina. 

Emm'erich, a walled town in Rhenish Prussia, on the right 
bank of the Rhine, 5 miles N.E. of Klcvc by railway, with an 
active shipping trade on the Rhine, and manufactiu-es of tobacco, 
chocolate, and leather. Pop. (1871) 7817. * 

Smmetro'pia, the condition of the normal eye as regards 
power of sight for different distances. Near-sightewess is calltd 
Myopia, and far-sightedness Presbyopia (q. v.). 

Emm'ett, Thomas Addis, son of a physician, was bom at 
Cork, 24th April 1764. He was educ.ded for the law, which he 
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abandoned to become a leader of the ‘ United Iridimen.’ On tlie 
Irish Insurrection of 1796-98 being suppressed, he was arrested ; 
but his sentence of imprisonment was commuted to exile, and 
lemoving to New York, he became a distinguished lawyer, 
lie died November 14, 1827.—Sobert E., younger brother of 
the above, was bom in Dublin, 1778 ; was intended for the b,ar. 
but joined the Irish insurgents; was captured, and executed 
September 20, 1803. His death and his love for Miss Curran 
are the subjects of two of Moore’s Irish Melodies, 

Emo'dic Flo'ra, a name given to plants, as species of Cedrus, 
Pinus, Picea, &c., found in the ‘ Emodic region,’ or that part of 
India to the S. of the Himalayan ridge, and from 4500 to 10,700 
feet above the sea. The average temperature of the region is 
from 37" to 66" F. 

Emoirients (from Lat. mollis, 'soft'), substances used to 
soften the tissues. Externally they are applied as poultices and 
fomentations, and internally as demulcents. The principal £. 
are gums acaciaf and tragacanth, fats, wax, cetaceum, glycerine, 
collodion, cydonium, linseed, flour, starch, decoctions of barley 
and linseed. 

Emo'tioix (from Lat. e, ‘ out,’ and maveo, ' I move ’) is 
one of three fundamental properties of the human mind, the 
' other two being volition and intelligence. Though separated 
for the purpose of scientific analysis of their separate laws, 
the three functions are generally present in vaiying proportions 
in every mental state. E. includes all the pleasures and pain.s, 
the particular sensations, including muscular feelings, and 
general excitements of the nervous system. It is singular 
that while Reid's division into intellectual and active powers 
formally leaves no room for E., Brown’s division of internal 
states into intellectual states and E. leaves 110 room for 
volition. The phenomena of E. are, however, described by 
both writers. One general condition of K. seems to be a change 
in the mode or intensity of the cerebral and other proce.sses. 
Once aroused, it tends to diffuse itself over the bmin, and unless 
suppressed or exhausted, passes into the moving org.ins and 
the viscera. One large class of characteristic effects of E. is 
expression, i.e., definite excitement of the muscles of face and 
features. 'I'he muscles of the chest and larynx are in many cases 
stimulated, and characteristic sounds are emitted. The whole 
body mdy be agitated, but the following parts chiefly express 
and propagate E.—the lachrymal gland and sac, the sexual 
organs, the digestive organs, the skin, the heart, and the lacteal 
gland in women. Chamcteristic examples of this aie the sup* 
pression of the flow of the saliva by fear, the spasmodic con¬ 
traction of the muscles of the pharynx by grief, and the flow of 
tears caused by tender E. such as pity. Besides specific expres¬ 
sion of each class of feelings, it is a gencnol law that pleasant feel¬ 
ings tend to increase the activity of the vital functions, while the 
tendency of painful feelings is to depress these functions. This 
is very obvious in the case of pleasurable muscuLar exercise, and 
is not contradicted by the pleasure of repose, which may be at¬ 
tended by a reflux of blood to the brain and stomach. 'I'he 
pleasures experiencctl from respiration and digestion, indeed all 
lhc*organi<f pleasures, come under the rule, 'i'he pain of cold is 
only an apparent exception, for it checks perspiration, the func¬ 
tion ot the skin, although it may at a certain point stimulate 
the nerves and muscles. On the other baud, indigestion, skin- 
discase, and, in fact, most diseases, are accompanied by painful 
feeling. Pleasure, again, has generally a fuller, more intense 
expression tlian paiiu Pain more often depresses the system 
and relaxes the muscles; sometimes, however, this is done by 
very intense concentration of energy on particular muscles. 'I’he 
frenzied excitement of great pain is really a case of shock, 'i'he 
contrast between the two tendencies is best seen in laughter, 
which sets in violent vibration whole systems of muscles; and 
grief, which, when severe, ‘ beats a man down.’ The pleasures 
of sensation seem at first an exception. Even here, however, 
the pains of touch, hearing, and vision are chiefly due to excess 
of stimulus. * This fact suggested the theory tliat in all cases plea¬ 
sure and pain depend on the degree of violence with which the 
nerve or the sensorium is affected. It must be remembered in 
dealing with such theories that even where, as in light and stmnd, 
it migirt be possible to connect the painful effect wdi an increase 
in the number or character of the external vibrations, we know 
notliing whatever of the specific mode in which either a sense- 
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pleasure or a sense-pain affects the nerve. But as regards taste 
and smell, although theory has also attempted to resolve them 
into vibrations on the external side, it is clear that some sub¬ 
stances produce nothing but pleasure, and others noting but 
pain. 'These then must be regarded as specific stimuli, pro¬ 
ducing nervous muscular activity independently of their character 
as pleasant or paiufuL The higher emotions, as wonder and love, 
illustrate the general rule; those which are pleasant strengthen 
and give tone to life, whilst shame, hatred, and the like are de¬ 
pressing. The stimulating drugs, on the other hand, alcohol, 
tea, &c., do not enhance vital action, except indirectly, and then 
generally at the cost of reaction. The Platonic theory, expounded 
in the Gorgias, that pleasure consists in the supply of a want ot 
the negation of pain, and that pain consists in want, is now gene¬ 
rally abandoned as inconsistent with the facts of experience, for 
men are conscious of indifference^ also of pleasure unmixud with 
pain. The Hamiltonian theory is that ple.isure may arise from 
Acuities, capacities, dispositions, and habits, known as various 
forms, potential and actual,.of ‘energy.’ Pleasure is the reflex 
of a spontaneous and unimpeded energy. A spontaneous energy 
is that which is neither strained above nor depressed below 
a certain pitch, and unimpeded energy is that which reaches its 
object. 'This theory is purely verbal, the word ‘ energy ’ being 
defined so as to meet alt the known cases of pleasure. The 
most imiiortant distinction in feeling, after pleasure and pain, is 
that of degree ; E. may be either acute or massive. This dis¬ 
tinction enters into the volitional strength of feeling, and also 
into its ideal persistence, or its capacity of being reproduced by 
the intellecL £. tends to occupy the niiiid, and a pleasant feeling 
in idea is the germ of desire. In the same way E. powerfully 
affects belief, excluding from the mind what interferes with the con¬ 
templation of itself. Besides the emotions which may be called 
primitive, and which are enumerated below, there are emotions 
formed by the hannony or discord of simple sensations expeii- 
enced together, by the transfer of feeling from its original causes 
to contiguous objects, by coalescence of separate emotions. Of 
this last, the most conspicuous example is conscience. There 
arc also certain general emotions depending on the amount 
of change operated on the system, and these are novelty, 
surprise, and wonder; libeity, as opposed to restraint, and 
power, as opposed to impotence. These emotions of contrast 
are the real foundation of the Platonic theory. The chief forms 
of special E. are fear or terror; tender emotions or love, branching 
out into those of admiration, reverence, and esteem, and by 
further associations into self-complacency and approbation or 
glory; power; anger, or the pleasurable E. of malevolence. 
Connected with the volitional side of the mind there are the 
higher emotions of pursuit; the exercise of the intellect yields a 
characteristic Ek in the perception of resemblances, and in the 
jar of contradictions; and there are also sesthetic emotions inter¬ 
woven with intellectual association. Last of all, comes the E. 
of the moral sense, which varies from the rudest instinct up to 
the most sensitive and complex of faculties. The classification 
of the emotions directly affects Ksthetics and phrenology. 
Among others may be nienlioned that of Brown into immediate, 
retrospective, and prospective ; of Hamilton into contemplative 
and practical; of Spencer into presentative (sensations); presen- 
lative-represcntative, r.^., terror; rc-presenlative (ideal sympathy 
with another); re-representative, as property, justice. See 
Stewart on The Active Powers (1828), and Bam, Emotums and 
the Will (3d ed. 1875). 

Emotions, Physiology of, —^The anatomical seat of the emo¬ 
tions is undoubtedly some part of the cerebml hemispheres. 
Disease of these organs produces the various forms of insanity, 
in whicli the emotions are more or less affected. But they.are 
related to the rest of the body in a complex way, the exact physio¬ 
logical mechanism of which at present is not understood, 'l^e 
emotions may be affected (1) by various states of the body, or 
(2) by outward impressions, and, on the other band (3h tlwy can 
influence the actions of various organs. Thus is it that weak 
digestion, torpidity of the bowels, or uterine disorder, may pro¬ 
duce melancholia, or a depressed state of certain of tlm emotions. 
Again, laughter, crying, and dancing excite corresponding emo¬ 
tions. It is well known that emotions depress or exhilarate the 
action of the heart and other functions, even to the minute 
blood-vessels, as in the blush of shame or the pallor of fear. ^ 
Muller’s Physiology, Bell’s Anatomy Of Expression, and Dorwin’e 
Expression of the Emotions in Man and Animats, 
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Smpaim'el in English law denotes the enrolling by the 
iheriff of the names of jurors. The schedule of names is called 
a panel, and those named in it are bound to attend to serve upon 
the grand and petty juries. 

Exnpeoiiis'do, Don Juan Martin Diaz, el, was bom at 
CastnlTo in enrolled as a volunteer in i8oS, and as a 

guerilla chief inflicted signal losses on the French occupants of 
Spain. lie was made a general, and in 1815 petitionea Ferdi- 
nand VII. to establish a constitutional government, for which 
he was imprisoned. In 1820 he pronounced in favour of the 
Cortes, and in 1823 held a command in the corjis of General 
Palencio. On the suppression of the revolution in 1825, this 
patriotic soldier was captured and executed as a traitor. 

Emped'ocles, a Greek philosopher, who flourished about 
B.c. 444, was born at Agrigentum in Siciljr. He belonged to a 
wealthy class, but supported the democratic parly, and was be¬ 
nevolent as well as maguifleent in his mode of life. A passage 
in Aristotle’s Metaphysics, i, 3, has thrown much doubt on E.’s 
philosophical position. lie derives much from rylhagoreans and 
Elcatics, and the tradition is that Anaxagoras was his teacher. 
In the fragments of his writings preserved he laments the uncer¬ 
tainly of ordinary knowledge, and states that a daman (a soul) 
polluted with guilt must wander apart from the blessed 30,000 
years. He deduced abstinence from animal food from the doc¬ 
trine of metempsychosis. As like c.m be known only by like, 
and as the idea of God, the perfect mind pervatling the world, is 
recognised by man, God must exist. Creation is not an absolute 
beginning or ceasing to be, but a 'mingling and then a separa¬ 
tion of tire mingled," there being four primary elements—earth, 
air, fire, water. This seems a combination of the fire of Hera¬ 
clitus and the homaiomeria of Anax.igoras. Hut in place of the 
desire of the former, and the notes of the latter, E. selected lime 
as his formative power. It was hate or separation which pro¬ 
duced the misery of the sensible world. We must add his beau¬ 
tiful conception of God—* the sphere in the bosom of harmony, 
fixed in calm rest, gladly rejoicing.’ His system seems to have 
been emotional and fanciful rather than logical E. is eulogised 
by Lucretius in his De'Rerum NaturA. The fragmentary writ¬ 
ings of E. extant have been edited by bturz (2 vols. I.cip$. 1805), 
Karsten (Amsterd. 1838), and Steinn (iJoiin, 1852). See Lom- 
matzsch, DU Weisheit des E. (Berl. 1830), and Gladisch, E. und 
die ^gypier iXxipx. 1858). 

Em'peror (Fr. empereur, Lat. imperator, impero, ‘I com¬ 
mand'). The primary meaning of E. was a commander-in¬ 
chief ; and next, one sent on any important expedition. Cx-sar 
assumed the name as a prxnonien. This continued under the 
Empire, imperator only becoming part of the formal title after 
the Antonines, the proper term being prineeps, or first man In 
the senate. In tlie early stages of the Roman Empire the ab¬ 
solute power of the E. was disguised by the form of a senate, 
but in the 2d a S^timiiis Severus w.as the apparent autocrat of the 
Roman world. 'Temples were raised to him when living, and 
when dead he was c^ed dmus. As the successor of the Ponti- 
fex Maximus, but still more from there being no chief patriaich 
of recognised authority, the E. became the head of the Church. 
He presided in councils, issued edicts against heresies, and was 
‘orb» Christiani custos.* Even after the division of Karl the 
Great’s empire the E., was revered by the nations of Europe, 
Though he had no definite political supremacy over all, the 
mediseval E. (‘Imperator terrenus') was the advocate of the 
Church—a ‘ secular pope,’ deriving authority not through the 
spiritual pope, but direct from heaven. The position of the E. 
was gready strengthened by the fusion of the title with that of 
the imdally powerful ‘ King ’ of the Eastern Franks. The ‘Rex 
Fraacorum* was first discontinued by Otto the Great (A.D, 962), 
‘Imperator Augustus’ being alone retained. In the feudal con¬ 
ception the E. was the suzerain of all kings and potentates. 
Various countries at times owed allegiance to the E. Thus Hun¬ 
gary, Denmark, Poland, and France acknowledged Otto the 
Great The great interregnum beginning in 1254 loosened many 
of these rdations. Spain, England, and Venice never admitted 
the supremacy of the E., and the Byzantine princes constantly 
protested against his title; The E. was crowned at Aachen, 
the originaf capital of the (Eastern) Franks, but after Heinrich 
Il.’t time^ * King of the Romans,’ at Pavia, or latterly at Milan or 
Monu, where he tmeame King of Italy or of the Lombards, and 


at Rome, where he received the crown of the Roman Empire. 
The coronation at Rome was not held to confer the ownership 
of the separate kingdoms. Such importance was aAfched to 
It, however, that the Italian writers do not include in their list 
emperors who were not crowned at Rome, and the dates of 
the_ regnum and the imperium are in eveiy case' distinguished. 
This 'distinction was supported by the Empire passing from 
one family to another, the Karolings, Italians, Saxons, and 
Franconians. Hence sprang the later theory that the pope 
was lord paramount, and the E, a vassal receiving a fief on 
conditions variable on each investiture. The word holy was 
applied in the German court, as at the Roman,"to the person of 
the E, The E., at least in the I4lh and 151]^ centuries, sought 
to represent a spiritual unity by deciding the msputes of inferior 
sovereigns, a right based on his divine commission. Among 
other secular privileges of the E. was that of creating kings, 
and lie was the head and c-entre of the institutions of chivalry. 
I n theory the Empire could be held by any man free-born and 
oithodox. By the Treaty of Westphalia laiffl: changes were 
made in the position of the E, The rights of making war and 
peace, levying contributions, passing or interpreting laws, were 
given to the Diet. The Reformation destroyed the Catholic 
theory of Empire. The subsequent changes in the attitude of 
tlie E. belong to the history of Austria and Germany. Tlie title 
was dropped in 1806, In 1870 Germany ag.’iin became an em¬ 
pire, svhich, however, does not claim to represent the Roman 
Empire. The German E., or E. in Germany, is the E. of a 
federation, not of all Christians, In the imagination of Napo¬ 
leon I. the French Empire was a revival of the Karoling idea; 
he claimed autliority over the pope, and called his son * King 
of Rome.’ The modern notion of E. is the somewhat inconsis¬ 
tent one of an elective despot, nie title has been adopted 
by several new djmasties, as Brazil, Hayti, and Mexico. Bar¬ 
barous princes, like those of China and Abyssinia, also prefer 
the title to that of king. It was assumed by the sovereign of 
Britain, to express the relation in which she stands towards the 
rajalis of India, in 1876. 


Emperor Moth (Atiaeus, or Salurnt'a, pavonta minor), a 
species of Lepidopterous insects, 
the larva of which, common on 
heather in summer, is gteeii, 
and has seven hairy pink tuber¬ 
cles set on black rings. It is 
the largest British moth. Each 
wing has a Large transparent 
spot. The Aitaeus major, the 
night or peacock moth of 
France, may attain an expanse 
of wing of 5 inches. The E. 
moth. 



Emperor Moth. 

M. is nearly related to the silk- 


Empetra'ceee. See Crowbkrry. 

Em'phasis. See Accent. 

Emphyse'ma ( Gr. emphusao, ‘ I inflate ’), a distension of 
the body with air. E. of the lungs may lie vesicular or inter, 
lobular. Traumatic E. is most commonly caused 1 ^ a wtlhnd 
of the pleura eostalis and the lung from an external puncture or a 
fractured rib. E. is sometimes caused by foul gases escaping 
into the cellular tissue. 

Emphytou'ais (Gr. ‘ an implanting ’), in Roman law, a right 
in land granted by the superior for a ycaily rent called eanon 
emphyteutieus. The emphyteuta, or tenant, was not allowed to 
sell without making the first offer to tlie dominus, but he was 
entitled to the full profits of the subject. The word E. has been 
applied to Scottish feu-ho!ding. 

Empir'io (Gr. emPeirihos, ‘ a searcher after facts in nature,' 
from peiraB, * I try ’) originally meant a man who pilncd his 
knowledge from experiment, and was applied to a medical school 
founded by Thillnus of Cos and Serapion of Alenwndria, which 
made the science of medicine depend upon experiehee, but which 
afterwards neglected science and fell into disrMute. Conse¬ 
quently a quack or pretender in any field, but chiefly in medicine, 
is called an E. Empiricism, in philosophy, is applied to the 
system which is based on observation and induction. 

Empirio For^mulas, in chemistry, are the symbols employed 
to denote quantities of the respective elements of a substance 
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wfthout giving an insight into its constitntion or the arrangement; 
of its atoms. See CHEMISTRY. 

Smpu^ioal Laws are laws which seem to hold daring the 
occurrence of certain phenomena, bat which do not give the 
explanation or, cause of these phenomena as in Bode's Law 
(q. V.). Kepler’s were B. L. until Newton established his 
theoiv of gravitation. In time, probably, they will be shown to 
be all dependent upon a few great underlying principles. 

Bmplas'tra (Gr. emfiasiS, * 1 spread on ’) are external appli¬ 
cations, of a firmer consistence than ointments, spread on linen or 
leather. They are mostly made from powders, extracts, or gunns, 
and owe their consistence to metallic oxides, or to wax, resin, 
&c. Almost evety solid medicine may be applied in this form, 
so that the non-official preparations are numerous. 

Em'poli (a corruption of the I-at. tmpmium, 'the market¬ 
place’), a town of Italy, on the right bank of the Amo, in the 
province, and if miles below the city, of Florence, with which 
It is connected by railway. It has a fine church of the iith c., 
adorned with paintings by Giotto. Pup. 6500, who manufacture 
cotton and leather, and trade in fruits and grain. 

Empo'rium (Gr. emporion, from emporos, ‘a wholesale 
trader; ’ LaL emporium), the centre of a special commercial or 
manufacturing industry, or a warehouse for the storage and dis¬ 
posal of goods. 

Emp'tion. See Sale of Goods. 

Empye'ma, an accumulation of pus in the chest, caused by 
secretion in the pleural cavity, or by the bursting of an abscess 
of the lung. In the former case it is the result of pleuiitis, and 
in the latter of organic disease or injury of the lungs. E. 
generally proves fatal, but is sometimes cured by drawing off the 
fluid with a trochar and camila. 

Ems or Bad-Ema, a m.arket-town in a narrow valley on the 
Lahn, in the Duchy of Nassau, 6 miles S.E. of Coblenz by rail¬ 
way. It was celebrated for its baths as early as the 14th c. The 
springs, which are alkaline, vary in temperature from 93“ to 135* 
F., and are beneficial in nervous and stomachic complaints. 
Near E. are silver and lead works. Pop. (1871) 5458. Sec 
Dol ing, Dit Thermen i‘on E. (1869). 

A'wj (probably the yfw/ji'rt of Tacitus), a river in N.W. Ger¬ 
many, rises in the S.W. slope of the Teutoburger Wald near 
Paderborn, flows N.W., receives the Leda and llasse, and enters 
Dollart Bay, near EmdAi, after a course of 215 miles. It drains 
an area of 5200 sq. miles, and is two-tliirds navigable. 

E'mu or Emeu (Dromaius Kmns~Hollandia), a bird belong¬ 
ing to the family Struthionida, order Cursores, and is a native 

of Australia. It attains a height of 
from 5 to 7 feet, and its plumage 
U light brown mottled with ditty 
grey. The throat is nearly naked, 
but tile head is feathered, unlika 
tliat of the cassowary, from which 
the £. also differs ill havingno horny 
« crest or pendant wattles. The three 

—fuL's arc directed outwards. The 
• K- is monogamoBs, and lays from 

nine to thirteen dark-green eggs, 
g They are placed in a hollow on the 

“* ground and hatched by the male, 

which is smaller than the female. The E. is swift, but can 
hunted down with dogs. It inhabits the plains, living upon 
grass aud wild fruits. An amber-coloured oil, esteemed for its 
anti-rheumatic properties, is made from its skin, a full-grown 
bird yielding from six to seven quarts. The E can be easily 
domesticated; but no pains having been taken to rear it. It is 
dying out rapidly. 

Ei:nula't,'oi-Vici’iii, in Scotch law, denotes a limit to the 
exercise of the right of property. A proprietor is not restricted 
in the use of his property because the use is hurtful to his neigh¬ 
bour, but he must not exercise his right purposely to injure his 
neighbour, 

Emi^'sin, or Synttp'taM. is a nitrogenous substance occur- 
ring m bitto almonds along with amj^duine. It is a species of 


ferment, and when added to solution of amygdaline^ causes the 
latter to take up water and to spUt into hydro-cyanic acid, oil of 
bitter almonds, and grape-sugar.' 

Bmiil'siorui (Lat. * I milk are white liquid pre¬ 

parations obtain^ by mixing oil and water by the addition of 
some mncilaginous or sacchanne substance, as camphor, balsams, 
&c. Emulsion of bitter almonds is used in cough-medidnes. 

Em'ydin, a substance found in tiie yolk of turtles’ eggs. It 
is probably derived from the decomposition of some more com¬ 
plex albuminous substance. A somewhat similar substance 
called khtkin has been found in the eggs of fishes. 

Em'ya, a genus of Chelonians, represented by the terrapins 
or water-tortoisesj belonging to the family KmyJidte, In this 
: family the head is flat and covered with skin, the neck is re¬ 
tractile, the feet are broad, the nails sliarj), the toes webbed, 
and the tail is conical and furnished with plates. In E. there 
are four hinder and five fiont toes. The most familiar species 
are the chicken tortoises {E, retieularia) and the lettered tor¬ 
toises (E. sertpia), both common in N. American lakes. The 
former is from 6 to 9 inches long, and is brown in colour. The 
lettered tortoise is so named from the markings on the edge of 
the body. The Quaker tortoise {E. olivacea) has long tore- 
claws. Allied to the £. are MalacUmys, Cisiuda, Cktlydra, &c. 

Enam'el (Fr. imail. Old Fr. esmnil, Ital. smalto, of Gcr. 
origin, smalti in Old High Ger. meaning 'what has been 
fused or melted;’ comp. mod. Ger, schmelztn, and Eng. smell), 
a vitreous compound, consisting of a basis of transparent 
glass combined with colouring metallic oxides, applied prin¬ 
cipally to the surface of metal and fused by the action of 
fire. E. is cither opaque or transparent according to the oxide. 
The oxide of tin produces an opaijue wldtc E, such as is seen 
on watch-dial.s, and a little peroxide of manganese communicates 
a violet tinge to it. Oxide of cobalt produces blue; oxide of lead 
yellow ; the oxide of copper green ; cuprous oxide niby-red, &c. 
Any work of art in metal encrusted or painted with E. colours 
is conniionly called an E. I'he art of decorative enamelling is 
of great antiquity, and had its origin in. tlie East, There are 
different styles of metal enamelling, distingui.shed as chisonnf, 
fhamp-levJ, and painted enamels. In the last, opaque or semi¬ 
fluid colours are spread over the surface of the metal with a 
brush. In cloisonne enamels, partitions (French cloisons) formed 
of slender strips of copper are soldered on the metal surface, and 
in cbamp-leve enamels spaces are dug out of the metal, and in 
both cases the cells are filled in with E. paste, which is per¬ 
manently fixed to the metal by fusion. Old enamels from Cliina 
and Japan are masterpieces of the art, and are highly valued. 
Chinese enamels arc distinguished for brilliancy of colours, while 
Japanese enamels are unsurpassed for beauty and intricacy of 
design. The most interesting medixval Creek E. extant la the 
celebrated Pala d’Oro, an altar front in St Mark’s at Venice. 
In France and England cloisonne enamelling is now carried on 
extensively. A celebrated firm ia that of Messrs Ekington & 
Co., Birmingham. 

In champ-levi work metal plates with prepared troughs are 
now obtained by casting and by electro-deposition. Champ-levd 
was practised extensively in Constantinople, and early in the 
12th c. Koln and Limoges were the great seats of its manu¬ 
facture. The largest enamels were executed in this method, 
because there was little difficulty in procuring large plates of 
copper. Two varieties of champ-leve are recognised: one^ be¬ 
longing to the llth and 12th centuries, has the fiesh-tints and 
draperies as well as the ground represented by E ; and the 
second, practised in the two following centuries, has the figure 
chased in low relief on a gilded ground, the E. being restricted 
to the space around the figure. Early in the 14th 0. Italian 
artists struck out a new path, and produced tkt translucid 
enamels upon relief, the design being chased upon a gold 
or silver plate and covered svith brilliant E, tints. Painted 
enamels originated with the Limoges artists of the ijjth C. 
The design was no longer e3rore.ssed by engraved lines, but by 
colours mixed with fusible fluxes, applied to a copper plate. 
The plate was covered with a translucent flux, and upon this the 
design was outlined with a black E., around whim the other 
colours were filled In. Flesh-tints were rendered upon a ticket 
ground with white E. applied In varying thicknesses, td KCU^,. 
effect of light and shade, and the background and draperies wM’ 
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being ristained for the face. Translucent colours were sometimes 
spread over the grisaille. The chief artists of the late Limoges 
school were the Penicaods, L. Limousin, the Courtois or Cour- 
teys family, Jean Court, also called Vigier, Martin Didier Pape, 
and Pierre liaymond or Kexroon. The main difficulty of E. 
painting consists in the artist not having actual colours to work 
with, but substances which are to take these colours after firing. 
See Encaustic Painting. 

The coating of the inside of cast-iron pots and saucepans with 
E. glaze, to protect them from the action of acids, is compara¬ 
tively new. Still more recent is the application of coloured E. 
to plates of iron for use ns railway and other signs, dials, &c. 
Articles of cast-iron are prepared for enamelling by being heated 
to a low red heat and slowly cooled, scoured with .sand in warm 
dilute sulphuric acid, then washed and dried. Several coals 
of E. mixtures of variable composition arc then applied, one 
coat being vitrified before the next is laid on. Letters and orna¬ 
mental designs in E. colours arc stencilled and fused upon the 
last coat, 

Enamel is the name given to the hard external coating of the 
teeth, which contains a large quantity of oxide of lime. 

Saa'ra, or luare, a lake of Russia, in Lapland, 6o miles 
long and 20 bioad, in about lat. 69" N. and long. 28“ E., has 
an area of 1050 sq. miles. It is studded with islands, and 
connected with the Varanger P'iord by the Pasvig River. 

Exiar'ea, a country of the Gallos, in Africa, to the S. of 
Aby.ssinia, in lat. 7° to 9* N. and long. 36* to 38* E. It is 
bounded on the N. by the Blue Nile, is watered by the Borora, 
Dedliesa, Baro, &c., and is intersected by offsets of the Abyssi¬ 
nian highlands. Coffee is extensively cultivated, and there is an 
active trade, chiefly in gold, ivory, civet, skins, and ornamented 
arms. The Mohammedan religion prevail-s. Saka is the capital, 
and among other towns are Gonibola, Jadam, and P'adassl. 

Xnarthro'ais (Gr. arthrosis, ‘a joining’} is the baIl-and-» 
socket form of joint, like the shoulder and liip, allowing motion 
in every direction. 

Encamp'ment (Lat. campus, ‘a plain "I is the temporary 
station occupied by an army or division, with its artillery, bag- 
gage, or stores. In early limes an established airangement of the 
troops, &c., in c.omp, was rigidly adhered to. (See Camt.) In 
modern times, the leading idea in arranging an E. is to dispose 
the lines so that at a few minutes’ notice every battalion shall be 
able to assume its position in order of battle. The extent of 
the front is determined by the number of troops in camp, and is 
generally calculated at the rate of two paces for evciy file of 
infantry, and three for each file of cavalry. The tents for in¬ 
fantry now generally in use accommodate fifteen, those for 
cavalry twelve men each, and they are usually ranged in rows 
or ‘ streets.’ In tlie single rows of cavalry, a total frontage of 
19 yards must be given for each troop. The extent of fiont 
covered by the tents of each battalion i.s no greater than that 
battalion will occupy in order of battle. In selecting a site for 
E, it is desirable to choose a spot where wood and water can 
be readily obtained; the front should be covered by forest or 
stream, and the rear be perfectly open. Formerly the natural 
strength of the site of a camp was a matter of first importance ; 
and even in our own time, when n complete watching system 
has been elaborated, the natural defences of a site—the marshes 
and riven which bound it, &c.—and the character of the roads 
converging upon it, are carefully considered in encamping. For 
camps of instruction, see Ai.dershot, Kii.dare, &c. 

Enoatu'tio Faistiii^ (Gr. tn,' in,' and haus/ihas, ‘ caustic,’ 
from iaa, • I bum ’), a process of using colours mixed with wax 
and subs^uently heated, somewhat akin to enamel painting. 
Ancient descriptions of the art, as practised by the Greeks and 
Romans, ere not quite clear as to the modes of operating. Jn 
one process it would appear that the wall was first coated with 
wax, and upon it a design was outlined with a style, and filled 
in with colours in a wax medium with a hot spatula,Uie whole 
Wog sut^uently polished. The art, lost for centuries, but 
revived in the i?th Q. by Bachelier, Comte Cayhis, and Miss 
Oteenia^, is ii^om practised now. 


Sncsuatlo Tile, a tile with an ornamental design produced 
by inserting and ' burning in ’ coloured clays. Encaustlb tiles were 
much in vogue for pavements in cathedrals during tfie middle 
ages, but for some centuries later the art of making them was 
neglected till it was revived and brought to great perfection by 
the late Herbert Minton. The modem process is as follows ■ 
From red clay consolidated into a 6-inch cube a sufficient thick¬ 
ness to form the body of one E. T. is cut off with a wire. The 
upper side of the tile is then faced with fine clay to form the 
ground of the pattern, and a coating of the same material is 
applied to the lower side, and pieicea with holes to prevent the 
tile warping. A pIa.ster-of-Paris mould, beating the intended 
pattern in relief, is then pressed upon the tile. Ad the indentations 
so formed are filled with vaiious-coloured 'sli])s,‘ or fmc clays, 
ill a semifluid state. After partially drying, the superfluous slip 
is scraped off, and the coloured pattern left flush with the surface 
is then slowly dried and bake<). Hard non-porous encaustic tiles 
arc extensively manufactured in the Stafford ]potterics, and en¬ 
caustic floors, even in dwelling-houses, are now common. 

Sneeiate' (Fr. ‘ an enclosure,’ from lait incxHcta) is a term 
in fortification used to designate the wall or rampart enclosing a 
fortified place, and secondarily the whole of the fortified area. 

Encepk'ala (from Gr. kephale, ‘ the head ’), a name given to 
the three higher classes of Mollusca, the Gastei'opoda, rteropoda, 
and Cephalopoda, from the fact that they possess a well-developed 
head. These groups are so named in contradistinction to the 
l.amellibranchiate molluscs, or Acephala, wliich possess no dis¬ 
tinct he.ad. 

Encephalar'tos, a genus of Exogenous plants belonging to 
iiiQ Cycadaeea. The species of E 5 produce starch. E. oc Zamia 
pungens ripened and produced its'iniit at Chatsworth in England. 
Many species afford ‘ Caffre bread.* 

Enccphali'tis, or Cerebri'tis, inflammation of the brain 
substance, or of the structures generally within the cranium, is 
often associated with meningilis, and followed by softening 
or induration. There are two varieties of soffenmg of the brain 
—(t) Inflammatory red softening, or acute raraollissemcnt; and 
(2) white sojtening, the result of an atrophic process. Red 
softening is frequently followed by abscess, and is essentially a 
fatal disease. In induration, the texture of the brain resembles 
the white of egg boiled hard, the convolutions being flattened, 
and there is an absence of blood and sej^um in the encwhalon. 
Causes:—Morbid poisons, associated with zymotic or dbnstitu- 
lional diseases; intemperance; coup de soldi; great mental ex¬ 
citement, and uncontrolled mural feelings, &c. E. may be Iran- 
malic, lesulting from injury; or idiopathic, acute or chronic. In 
acute E. there is usually delirium, followed by a loss of mental 
power terminating in dementia. In chronic E. the mental symp¬ 
toms may be slight; but tlicre is always loss of mtellectual 
vigour, failure of memoiy, confusion of ideas, and irritability of 
temper. Tlic disease often ends in general paralysis, or death 
from apoplexy. Treatment:—General measures must be adopted 
to remove the exciting cause, and tlic brain must have perfect 
rest. Hygienic measuies and a change of scene are of primary 
importance. 

Enceph'alon, a term sometimes allied to that part of the 
nervous system within the skull. See Cerebruk. 

En'chesone, in Scotch law, denotes the reason for doing 
anything— e.g.. The vassal is in the keeping of his superior by E. 
of ward, that is, by reason of the nature of his holding. 

Enohondro'ma, or Cartilag'inous Tu'mour, may be in- 
cent or semi-malignant. In the first case it is smooth, elastic, 
round or flattened, seldom exceeding the size of an orange, and 
growing slowly viitliout pain. In the second it is rapid in 
growtii, attains an enormous size in a few months, and deposits 
secondary growths in internal organs, which are fiVqiiently asso¬ 
ciated with encephaluid cancer. The treatment consists in 
excision of the tumour, or amputation of the affected part, when 
possible. 

Encho'rial Writing. See Hieroglyphics. 

Enck'e, Johann Franz, .was bom at Hamburg, September 
23 i t 79 *» studied atGbttingen, served from 1813-14 in the Han¬ 
seatic Legion, and in 1815 was appointed a lieutenant of artil- 
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lery in the Prussian army. He left the service and became 
astronomer at the Seeberg Observatory near Gotha, whence he 
went to Berlin in 1825, He was made e<litor of the Berliner 
Astrcnemisehe Jahrhuh in i8jo, and died September 2, 1865. 
E.’s chief works are Die Entfemung der Smne (2 vols, 1822-24), 
and Oeier die Hantensehe Form der StSrungen (1856). His 
greatest labours are the determination of the orbit of the 1680 
comet; the reduction of the transit observations of 1761 and 
1769, and calculation of the sun’s parallax ; and the discovery 
of the short-period comet which goes by his name. See Bruhn’s 
Life ofE. (1869). 

Enckds Comet has the shortest period and the least aphe¬ 
lion distance of all the known comets. It revolves in a very 
eccentric ellipse, which does not, however, extend to the orbit 
of Jupiter, and moves in a plane inclined at an angle of about 
13* 20' to the ecliptic. The period is 3"29 years, hut it seems to 
be lessening by about two hours and a h.alf every revolution, a fact 
accounted for by, Encke by the presence of a resisting medium 
pervading space. It was first recognised by Encke as a comet 
of short period in 1S19, and its subsec^uent appearances have been 
so accuiately observed, that its orbit and motions are as well 
determined as those of any planet. Its next appearance will be 
imSyS. 

_ Encore' (Fr. ‘again,’ Old Fr. aneore, Ital. aneora, a corntp- 
lion of the Lat. hane horam), a call made by an English audi¬ 
ence for the repetition of a part of a performance. The French 
similarly cry bts (twice). 

Enorini'tal Idme'atone, a name given to certain limestones 
intermingled with rocks of Carboniferous age, from their contain¬ 
ing vast quantities of fossil Encrinites or Crinoids. 

En'orinite, or Lily Stai^ the name given to certain fossil 
Echinodermata (q. v.) belonging to the order Crinoidea (q. v.). 
There are few living species of crinoids, whilst a vast number 
of fossil species popularly named E. are known. The crinoids 
appear to be first represented in the Lower Silurian rocks. 
The Carboniferous or Coal period is, how-ever, the great le¬ 
gion of crinoids. Many strata of Carboniferous limestunc arc 
wholly composed of crinoid remains ; and the crinoids of this 
period, as well as those of all other PaUcozoic rocks, are distin¬ 
guished chiefly by having the grooves of the arms running to the 
mouth in closed channels, and by their rounded stalks. The 
mesozoic crinoids include the genus Enennus. E. lilifortnii 
is a well-known Triassic species, these typical encrinites having 
the joints of their stalks V^rforated by a small canal, and having 
the arms composed of two series of alternating pieces. Tlie 
genera Penlaerinut (Lias) and Exiracrinus, and the Apioerinidie 
or pear E. of the Oolitic rocks are well known. The latter 
are so named from their pear-shaped calyx. 

Enoyolopee'dis (Gr. enkukliot and patdeia, lit ‘a circular 
course of education ’), a work meant to treat, generally in alpha¬ 
betic order, of the whole circle of knowledge. Aristotle was the 
fiist who saw the connection between all branches of knowledge, 
but his idea was not embodied in the form of an E. for ages, as 
the' works •of Pliny, Varro, and Suidas are unsystematic com¬ 
pilations. Albertus Magnus (1193-1280) made a collection of 
remarks on scientific facts which bears closer resemblance to an 
£., but a more clearly encycloptcdic work svas the Speculum 
Naturale Morale Doctrinale A of Vincent de Beauvais, 

(1264) compiled from Aristotle and Aquinas. In the 13th c. the 
ideaof throwing knowledge into encyclopaedic shape seenisto have 
been common, from the number of worics then written witli the 
title Summa or Universitat, The chief of such books was Roger 
Bacon’s Oput Majus, a summary of the knowledge of his times, 
and the introduction to an £. on a larger scale, the Compendium 
Pkiiosophia, which was never finished. Whewell calls the 
Opus Majus the E. and the Novum Organum of the 13th c. 
Ill the l6th c. the emyclopardic idea again became active. 
Ringelberg pyblished at Basel the earliest work entitled a Cyclo- 
patdia, which was followed by similar compilations, the best 
oeltig Alsted’s E, Scientiarum Omnium (1620), a collection of 
treatises giving special attention to grammar, rhetoric, and logic. 
Two remarkable French works belong to this period, the Grand 
Dictionnatre Historique et Critique by I.ouis Morcri (lO vols. 
I.yon, 1674), and the still better known Dictionnaire by Bayie 
(2 v<ils. Rotterdam, 1696). The very earliest attempt to gather 
the body of science and art into lexicographic form was probably 
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made by Hoffmann in his Lexicon Universale (2 vols. Basel, 1677). 
This was followed by Thomas Corneille's Dictionnaire des Arts A 
des Sciences (2 vols. Par. 1694), and Coronelli’s Italian Biblioteca 
Universaie^^^ vols. Venice, 1701). In 1706 appeared the Lexicon 
Technicum of Dr J. Harris (I.«nd. 1706), and in 1727 Ephraim 
Chambers’s Cyclopedia (Lond. 2 vols,), which suggested the 
jp-eat French E, (Sec ENCYCLOPttDisi'S.) Of encyclopaedias 
issued since Chambers's, the most noteworthy are Barrow’s 
Universal Dictionary of Arts and Sciences (1751), E. Britanniea 
(Edinb. 1st ed. 3 vols. 1771, 9th ed. 1876), Brewster's Edin¬ 
burgh E. (18 vols. 1810-30), the Encyclopedia MAropolitana 
(30 vols. 1818-45), *he London E. (24 vols. 1826), Penny 
Cyclopedia (27 vols. 1833-43), Knight’s English based on 
the Penny (22 vols. 1853-61), C^mbers's £. (ist ed. i860, 

10 vols., new ed. 1S74). Of French encyclopaedias, besides 
Diderot’s famous Encyclopldie (28 vols. Par. 1751-72), the chief 
are the EncycloplJieMJthodigue (1782-1852, 201 vols.), Encyclo- 
pldie des Gens du Monde (22 vols. 8vo, 1833-44), EncyelopUie 
Moderne (1846-62,42 vols.), Dictionnaire de la Conversation et de 
la Lecture (52 vols. 1834-39), Biographic Unvaerselle (1st ed. 
l8n, new cd. 1854), Nouvclle Biographic Gincrale (46 vols. 
1862-70). Tlie cluef Get man cncyclopredias arc the (Econo- 
tntsche Encyclopedic (242 vols. 1773-I05S), the Conversations j 
Lexicon (1st ed. 8 vols. 1796-1809, new ed. 17 vols. 1865), 1 
Meyer’s Grossem Conversations Lexicon (44 vols. 1840-55), and, 
above all, Ersch and Gniber's colossal undertaking, the Allge- 
nirine Encyctopddie der Wissenschaft und Kiinsle (1818-76, still 
unfinished). Those of America are the E, Americana (14 vols. 
Philad. 1829-46), the A’nw American Cyclopedia (16 vols. New 
Yolk, 1858-64), Scheinnis’ German-American E, (ll vols. 
1869), and Juhiislon’s Vuivcisiti c)tlopeLui (4 vols. 1878). 
Olliers are Slcllado's Spanish Enciclopcdia Modema (34 vols. 
Mailr. 1848-51), the A'ordisk Conversations Ixxikon (5 voU. 
Cojienh. 1S58-64), Svenskt Konversations Lexikon (Stockh. 
1S45), Rieger’s Slovnik A'aucny (vols. i.-v., Pr.ngue, 1860-65). 
Tlie cnoimous Chinese E.in 3020 vols., entitleil JCu tu shu tseth 
ching, also merits notice. See 'Jhe Atademy, February 9, 1878. 

^ Encyclopd'dists, the name given to a French school of 
writers, from their contributing to the gieat encyclopaedia of 
tile iSth c. edited by Diderot. A project of translating Eph¬ 
raim Chamliers’s English encyclopiudia having failed, Diderot 
resolved to form a new and far ampler work, the plan of whici* 
was m.atured between 1745 and 1748, the first volume ap¬ 
pearing in 1751, and the last in 1765. The foremost authors 
of the lime contributed to the book ; among others, Diderot, 
D’Alembert, Voltaiie, Montesquieu, Turgot, Grimm, Rousseau, 
Marinontcl, D.aul>enton, Jaucourt, Flaller, Du Fresnoy, and 
Condorcet. There was great variety of belief among these, 
some being deists, others maierialisls, others pantheists; and no 
consistent attack was made on Christianity tnroughoat, though 
the Catholic priesthood was boldly assailed. This encyclopscdia 
was the first great embodiment of the sceptical and revolutionary 
spirit, of which it became a most potent organ. Though not 
pledged to any social theory, and the vehicle of no new social 
facts, the book, by its clear statement of existing evils, prepared 
the way for their abolition. It presented the latest scientific 
results, gave great space to practical arts and industries, but con¬ 
tained no articles on biography or history. See La Potto's 
Esprit del' Encyclop(dietj.‘vt. 1708), Voltaire's C“"fii>« surl’En- 
cyciopt'die (1770), and Taine’s Ancien Kegime (1876). 

Endem'io (Gr. en, ‘among,’ and demos, 'the people'), a 
term applied to diseases to which the inhabitants of any country 
are peculiarly subject, and which proceed from local causes 
and conditions. When from any cause in the nuunners add 
customs of a people, or in their local Surroundings, the general 
health of a community deteriorates, an £. disease is the result. 
Diseases peculiar to certain localitim are, in some way or other, 
connected with terrestrial and climatic influenceSj the most 
marked type of diseases of this class being ague or mtermittent 
fever, £. disease may be caused by unavoidable influences, such 
ns solar heat, the density and electricity of the air, low-lyin^ or 
elevated situations; or by remediable causes, as swampy distnets, 
luxuriant and decaying vegetation, and by the haWs of the 
people, giving rise to miasmatic and filth diseases. E diseases 
are caused also by errors in diet, and principally by the use of 
contaminated drinking water. Many & discos are prevent¬ 
able. Even those of miasmatic origii^ may be cliecked by dtain- 
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and cultivating tlie soil, as has been done in the Tuscan 
Maremma. £. diseases, as a class, ore not communicable from 
man to man like epidemic diseases, although the latter class 
of diseases are said to be E. in certain countries. In the 
tropics, the principal E, diseases are malarious fevers, dysentery, 
diarrhcea, cholera Asiatica, specific yellow fever, and hepatic 
affections. In the temperate disease realm, zymotic and con¬ 
stitutional diseases cause the greatest mortality; l^rosy and tie- 
phantiasis prevail in Scandinavia; pellagra in Italy, France, 
and Spain j plica polonica in Poland ana Tartary; goitre and 
cretmism in Switzerland. Sanitary improvements in civilised 
countries are rendering E. diseases loss frequent, and even 
phthisis has been shown to be, in gre.it measure, pieventable. 


reticulated venation), exemplified by the natural orders Smilacete, 
TrilUaeea, and Diascoreacete; and (2) iJtit Petaleidea (wiib parallel- 
veined leaves and a coloured perianth), represented b^the great 
bulk of £., such as orchids, palms, lilies, grasses, and nuuiy other 
less familiar groups. 

Endorse' (I.at in, ‘on,’ dorsum, ‘the back’). In heraldry, is 
an ordinary containing one-fourth of the pole. It is generally 
borne on the field in pairs. 

Endorse. See Bill of Exchange. 

Endow'ment, in English law, is the settling of Dower (q. v.) 
upon a woman. The term is also applied to a provision for the 
support of a church, school, chaiity, &c. * 


) End'erby Xiand, an extensive tract of land in the Antarctic 
Ocean, lat. 07° 30' S., long. 50“ K., discovered by Biscoe in 1831, 
and now understood to be an island. Morrell, in 1827, found 
drift-ice close to the S. of E L. 

Ender'mic Medica'tion, a mode of administering medicines 
through the skin, as in neuralgia, skin-diseases, the reduction of 
tumours, &c. Constitutional effects often result from E. M., as 
salivation ftom mercury applied in this way. 

En'dive (Cichorium mdh'ia), a species of Composite plants 
lielonging to the Cichoraceoe or Lettuce section of the order, 
also known as the ‘garden succory.’ It is a native of China, 
but grows well in our gardens, where it is sown in May, and 
survives through the winter. A salad is made of the leaves. 

End'lichcr, Stephen Ladielans, was born at Presburg, 
24th June 1S04, studied at the univcisities of Pcsth and Vienna, 
and devoted himself to the study of botany and of Eastern lan¬ 
guages. In 1828 he held a post in the imperial library at 
Vienna, in 1836 became keeper of the museum of natural his¬ 
tory, in 1840 Professor of Botany in the High School of Vienna, 
and director of the Botanic Garden. He contributed greatly 
to the establishment of tlie Academy of Sciences (1846). The 
political movements of 1848 affected him so strongly that lie 
committed suicide, 28th Mareli 1849. Among his works aie 
Genera Plantarum, in Latin (Vien. 1831 41); Grundtuge der 
Hotauik, written conjointly with Unger (Vien. 1843); Synopsis 
Coniferarutn (Ziir. 1847 ); Anfangsg}-unde der Cnims. Gram- 
matii {Vien. 1845), and Atlas von China nach der Aufuahme 
dir yesuitenmissionare (Vien. 1843). 1 

Endocardi'tis, an inflammation of the serous membrane, or 
endocanlium, covering the valves and internal surface of the 
heart. See Heart, Diseases of. 

Endocar'dium (Gr. endon, ‘ within,' and kardia ,' the heart ’), 
the lining membrane of the heart. See Heart. 

Eix'dogeiu, or Endog'enous Plants (Gr. endon, ‘ within,’ 
nnrl root ght, from gignomai, ‘ to be born ’), a great natural division 
of the vegetable world, characterised by the inward grotvlh of 
the stem. The term is used chiefly in opposition to Exogeii 
(q. v.). Endogenous plants possess only one seed-leaf, and the 
name Monoeotyledonous is therefore used synonymously with E., 
whilst the leaves of E. show a parallel venation or arrangement 
of their veins. In their growtk also E. differ from the higher 
exogens. 'Ibe radult or young root of the E. divides into 
numerous fibres, which, as they pass outwards, are covered by a 
thin sheath or coleorhiza. The roots are hence called endorhisal. 
The stem of any endogen (well excmpjified by palms,_ bamboos, 
grasses, lilies, &c.) shows no division into layers of pith, wood, 
and bark, as in the stem of an exogen. No concentric woody 
circles, nor medullary rays running between the pith and circum¬ 
ference, are to be seen. The bark of an endogen cannot be sepa¬ 
rated from the wood, and exhibits no annual increase as in exo¬ 
gens. The bundles of vessels are also diffused through the tissues of 
the endogenous stem without any definite arrangement The stem 
is composed of cells in its young state, but afterwards of bundles 
of woody, spiral, and other vessels. The endogenous stem grows 
therefore by additions to its central portion, the older veKels 
being pU^ed outwards; and there seems to be a definite limit 
to the outward growth of these plants, since, after certain 
thickness been attained, the stem may increase in height but 
not in thickness. E. possess ffowets with stamens and pistils, 
and the se^s are held In an ovary or seed-vessel. They may be 
sabdivhied the (1) DMyogenee (in which the leaves have 


EndrSd', a village of Bikes, Hungary, on the Koros, 92 miles 
E.S.E. of Pcsth. It is situated in a very fertile region, and has 
a trade in horses, cattle, sheep, grain, &c. Pop. (1869) 8714. 

Bndym'ion, a youth (variously described %s king of Elis, 
shepherd, or hunter) renowned for his beauty and for the per¬ 
petual sleep in which he spent his days. He was greatly beloved 
by Selene (the Moon), who, according to a Carian tradition, lay 
beside the sleeping £. in a cave of Mount Ijttmos. 'Phe sleep 
of E. is differently accounted for. Some say it was the gift of , 
Zeus, some a punishment for falling in love with Here, others 
that Selene, fascinated by his charms, conveyed him to I Atmos, 
and lulled him to slumber that she might nightly kiss him without 
reserve. The myth itself has received various explanations. E. 
is regarded by some as an astronomer, by others as a personi¬ 
fication of Sleep. The Eleans showed his tomb at Olympia. 
Max Muller (Oxford Essays, 1856) takes E. as a name of the 
setting sun (fiom endue, probably a dialectical variety of duo, ‘I 
sink or set’), who goes to sleep in the caves of T.atmos (Nighti, 
to be followed there by Selene, the daughter of Latona (Night). 
E. is the subject of Keats’ longest poem. 

En ]&ihelon. See Echelon. 

En'ezna. See Clyster. 

Ea'exny. Originally every subject of a lielligerent state was 
said to be the E. of every subject of the opponent stale, and 
everybody’s property w-is liable to confiscation; but now a dis¬ 
tinction is made between combatants and non-combatants. An 
E.’s subjects, resident in the country declaring war, generally 
get notice to depart. An E.’s propeity winiin the country, 
debts due by an E.’s subjects, and cven^pubiic stocks lysld by 
tlie government, are now seldom confiscated. Non-combatant 
enemies, if they resist, arc liable to severe punishment from the 
home government, and whatever plunder they take is forfeited 
to the public. On the other hand, their property within their 
own territory i-s partially protected, though on sea it is subject 
to capture. Accordingly there has always been more freedom 
for private exertion at sea. There was a system of issuing letters 
of marque (i.e., licenses to cross the boundary) from the belli¬ 
gerent government which gave a right to the thing captured, and 
were recognised by the E. as authorising «'ar. rrivateering Ijfis 
been stipiUated against in certain tre<aties, and the Decibration of 
Paris (30th March 1856) declares privateering abolished. War 
on land is growing more humane. Formerly, an army piUa;>ed 
in order to live. Now no commander severs his connection 
with his base whence his supplies come. The separation of the 
army from civilians lias had a good effect, having strengthened 
discipline, and reduced war to a science. But the deeper 
changes, such as the abandonment of killing or enslaving pri¬ 
soners, have arisen from the growth of intelligence and sympathy. 
Though the modem tendency is to excuse anything that docs 
wholesale execution, infernal machines, consinicted to produce a 
frightful moral effect by severe wounding or mutilation, are now 
litUc resorted to. The use of savage allies has always been criti¬ 
cised ; but in 1848 the Russians brought Circassians into Hungaiy, 
and the Turks employed tiiem in the insurrectionaryyyars of 1876. 
Systematic pillage was practised in the Thirty V ears’VVar, and by 
'Turenne and Catinat under Louis XIV. The substitution of fixed 
contributions in certaindistricts dates from the campaignsof Villara 
and Marlborough. Contributions were discountenanced by Wel¬ 
lington, were unknown in tbe Crimean War, and were paid for by 
the Germans in 187a Military stores and buildings ani held 
lawful plunder, and may be destroyed. In ueges • distinction 
is now made between forts and fortified towns s some genettfia 
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ft^not bombard the latter, except after notice to the inhabitants. 
It is often diflScult to fix the line where rebels become entitled 
to the privileges of combatants. Peace is generally adjusted by 
definitive treaties, very often qualified by secret articles. Suen 
treaties are often an^ed to or protested against by neutral 
powers. These documents were in Latin till, in the i8th c., 
French became the lingua franca of diplomacy. 

Biier'gico (Ital. 'with energy’), a mark of expression in 
musia 

■ Exi'ergy (Gr. cnergeia, from tn, ‘ in,’ and ergon, ' work ’) is 
the capacity which a material system possesses for doing work, 
i,e,, for overcoming resistance. A stone ascending mto_ the air 
against the gravitatmg attraction of the earth, a bowl rolling with 
ever-decreasing velocity along the ground, the slow onward and 
downward grinding of a glacier, all indicate the existence of E. ; 
for all moving bodies possess power of doing work in virtue of 
their motion. But a raised weight, a drawn bow, a stretched 
piece of india-rubber, a quiintity of compressed air, a heated body, 
a charged electric conductor, &c., also have each a certain capacity 
of doing work, though there is no evident motion. We thus 
rect^ise two apparently distinct forms in which E. is made 
evident, vis., that of motion, or kinetic E., and that of configu¬ 
ration, or potential E. Now, the working power of a moving 
body must increase with both the mass and velocity, but must 
further be quite independent of the direction of motion. These, 
conjoined with other considerations more mathematical, lead to 
the definition of kinetic E. as half the product of the mass into 
the square of the velocity (A''=i m »’). For a clearer compre¬ 
hension of potential E., take the case of a raised weight—say a 
weight of lo lbs., at a height of 50 feet. The work which is 
stored up in it, and which it could perform if allowed to fall to 
earth, is estimated at 10 x 50 = 500 foot-pounds—where a foot¬ 
pound B the amount of work which must be expended upon a 
weight of one pound so as to raise it through a distance of one foot 
at thesurfaceot the earth. This stored-up work, valued at 500 foot¬ 
pounds, is a measure of the potential E. We may then define 
the potential E. of a given material system, at any instant, 
as the amount of work stored up in that system during its passage 
from a certain configuration to the configuration it has at the 
instant in question. We find, on a close investigation of any 
physical phenomenon, that kinetic and potential energies are 
mutually transformable, nius an ascending stone is continu¬ 
ally losing in kinetic and gaining in potential F,.; a descending 
stone the converse. The {lotential E. of a bent bow is made 
evident in the rapid flight of the ariow; the bowl derives its 
motion from the F,. stored up in the muscle of the bowler ; the 
heated body generates aerial currents, and raises the temperature 
of surrounding bodies ; the chargeil conductor may give rise to a 
variety of motions—light, heat, sound, &c.—or may make a part 
of its E. sensible as an electric shock. From these few examples 
it will be seen wliat a wide significance in science the term F.. 
has. Under it we study the nature, the effects, and the relations 
of the formerly so-called impotuierahles —light, heat, electricity, 
&c. ; we investigate all phenomena of attraction and repulsion 
existing iq the physical universe ; we trace results through their 
varied transformations back to some known principle, thus'ren¬ 
dering the whole science of natural philosophy more and more 
the vast and coherent .structure which it should be, and which 
has for its foundation the grandest of modern generalisations— 
the coHsert/ation of li. This principle may be thus enunciated 
The total E. of the universe, or of any portion of it, uninfluenced 
save by its mutual actions, is constant throughout all transforma¬ 
tions, It is this indestructible and iion-creatable character which 
most warrants us in conceiving E. as something which has an 
existence as real an'l objective as matter ; and it U utterly op¬ 
posed to the possibility of perpetual motion, taken in its purely 
scientific sense of doing work without an expenditure of an equi¬ 
valent quantity of E. 'J'he experimental basis for this generali¬ 
sation is that any one form 6f E. may, by suitable means, be 
transformolSsholly or in part into an equivalent amount in any 
other form. This constitutes the transformation of E. These 
principles were fully recognised, in their purely mechanical con¬ 
nections, by Newton; but they have only been developed during 
the last thirty years. The following arc a few of the innumerable 
experiments given in illustration of the mutual relations and 
interactions of the various forms df E. 

An oscillating pendulum, when at either extremity of its range, 
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has no kinetie E,, but its potential is evidently at its greatest. As 
it approaches the vertical position, it loses in potential £., but 
slmultaneouslv there appears an equivalent amount of kinetic E., 
which again diminishes as the boo rises. There is a constant 
transformation of active and dormant energies; and the most 
delicate measurements bring out the conservation principle, that 
the sum of the two is constant, or rather would be if the 
pendulum could possibly be suspended absolutely frictionless in 
a non-resisting medium. The length of the arc of oscillation, 
and the time of description, would in such a possibility be invari¬ 
able ; and any alteration in either di.scovers to the inquirer the 
action of some extraneous force. There is no pendulum but is con¬ 
stantly losing some of its E. in the resistances offered to its motion, 
and this loss has its equiv.-ilent in the heat ultimately generated by 
the friction. A vibrating tuning-fork presents another interesting 
and somewhat analogous case. Its E., depending upon the original 
displacement and the elasticity of the metal, is rapidly transformed 
into the aerial waves of compression and dilatation which consti¬ 
tute sound, and these, as with all similar phenomena, ultimately 
find their equivalent in the heat generated by the motion. I n 
all instances the equation K-i- V — const, is the great govern¬ 
ing principle—where K is the kinetic, and V the potential E. 
The potential E, of the bent bow, stored up in it by the mus¬ 
cular exertion of the archer, is transfonned into the kinetic 
E. of the projected arrow, which is gradually spent in over¬ 
coming the resistance of the air, aiul at length lost when the 
arrow strikes any object, being ultimately transformed into 
the heat generated by the friction and concussion. Many fine 
examples are obtained from electric and magnetic plicnomena. 
In the common electric machine, the electricity geneiated finds 
an equivalent in part of the muscular E. expended in rotating 
the cylinder; ant! the E. of the charge may be used to produce 
light, sound, and heat, or a shock. In a voltaic battery we 
liavc a store of K due to the difference of potential of the elec- 
trode.s ami the chemical properties of the electrolyte ; and part 
of this E., when the electrodes are connected externally by 
a wire, i.s transformed into the kinetic form of an electric 
current, which, on account of the resistance to its passage pre¬ 
sented by the circuit and battery, generates heat in both, tlie 
amount of heat generated having an equivalence in the loss 
winch the E. of the current suffers. If a very thin wiie be used 
in tlie circuit, the resistance to the current may be so great as to 
generate an amount of beat sufficient to make the wire glow, 
or even melt. Dr Joule of Manchester found by experiment 
that, ceteris paribus, the total quantity of heat ultimately generated 
ill a circuit was proportional lo the square of the intensity of 
the current, and that, if the current were used to drive a magneto¬ 
electric engine, and do work, say by raising a weight, the heat 
produced would be less than when no sum external work was 
done, by an amount which lias its mechanical equivalent in the 
work performed, and therefore in the potential E. stored up 
in the weight and the loss occasioned by friction,^molpcnlar 
forces, &c. If this raised weight be permitted to fall, the 
potential E. is transformed first into kinetic, and this ulti¬ 
mately finds its equivalence in tlie heat generated by the con¬ 
cussion. Dr Joule showe<i that a weight of i lb. falling through 
a distance of 772 feet was sufficient to generate a quantity of heat 
capable of raising the lempeialure of I lb. of water, at ordinary 
temperature and pressure, by i* F.; and this amount of work, 
772 foot-pound.s, IS the so-called mechanical equivalent of heat. 
'I'his experimental law, disproving conclasivclytlie material natuie 
of heat, forms the foundation of the true science of Thermodyna¬ 
mics (q. V.), with the development of which that of E. is con¬ 
nected indissolubly. Arago's discovery of the retarding e/Tcct of a 
copper plate ujion a magnetic needle set in vibration over it is 
completely explained in accordance with conservation principles, 
as a consequence of Faiaday's later di.scovery of the induction of 
elccti ic currents in ft conductor moving relatively tpaynagnet. The 
currents generated react upon the magnet, the tdstt.'of whose E. 
has its equivalent first in the E. of the induced currents, and 
ultimately in the heat produced by resistance to conduction. 
Oer.sted’s discovery of electro-magnetism, followed up by Fara¬ 
day’s brilliant researches, affords many interesting cases of trans* 
foiniations, indicating the close connection existing between 
electricity and magnetism. Later, Ampere produced all the 
phenomena of magnetic repulsion and attraction by means of 
solenoids or helices of conducting witc.s, establishing we law that 
two currents flowing in the same direction attract e£ek other i two 
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turrents flewtHg in tppoiite dirwtiom re^. The induction of • 
secondaiy current in a coil moving relatively to the primary coil, 
vievred in the li^it of this law, aflbrds a beautiful example of 
conservation of inasmuch as the secondary current flows in 
the same or in the opposite direction as the primary, according 
as the coils are receding from or approaching each other. For 
were the secondary current to flow m a direction opposite to that 
of the primary while the coils were being separated, there would 
repulsion, and the coils would of themsetves tend to separate 
more and more rapidly with the generation of a constantly in¬ 
creasing secondary current—a case of perpetual motion, or work 
done without expenditure of E. Similar reasoning has of late 
years led to the discovery of new and sometimes startling facts. 
One of (he most remarkable is the calculation ujion theory by I‘ro- 
fessorJamesThomson of ihelowering of tlie freeiing-point of water 
by pressure, and the subsequent experimental veriheation, even to 
its numerical details, by Sir W. 'J'homson. The latter extended 
the theory further in this direction, and deduced the interesting 
law of which the above is a special case, that solids whicli 
expand when melted have their melting-point raised by pres¬ 
sure, and solids wliich contract wlien melted have their melting- 
point Itnoered by prc;.-.viic. For the application of this law 
to the explanation of physical phenomena, see Earth and Gla- 
cTER.s. Another discovery by Sir \V. Thomson is the so- 
called electric convection of heat, or the effect produced by a 
current directed tlirough an uncqnally-heated metallic wire or 
bar—tending to equalise the temperature in some metals, as in 
the case of iron, and to render it still more unequal in olliers, 
as in copper. In electrolysis we have the i'l. of the electric 
current expendeil in dissociating the molecules whose combi¬ 
nation forms the electrolyte ; and the researches of Fanaday show 
that the more hidden actions of chemical combination and de¬ 
composition are as truly governed by this law of conservation 
as the more evident motions of the solar system. Experiment 
shows that there is always a definite amount of heat taken in or 
given out during the formation of a given quantity of a chemical 
compound; and fuithcr, that a compound, if c.-ipable of being 
decomposed by heat, requires to give out or take in precisely 
the same amount to effect its decomposition. 

Throughout all these illustrations, however, it is noticeable that 
the foiTO of E. which is most frequently, indeed always, produced is 
heat. Now one of the rao.stevident properties of heat is its tenilency 
to diffuse itself in all directions, and thus ultimately render all 
bodies of one and the s-ime tempei-ature. But mechanical woik 
can be obtained from heat only when it is c.-ipable of being trans¬ 
mitted from one body to another, i.e., when wc have two bodies 
at different temperatures. Evidently, then, heat tends, when left 
to itself, to destroy its power of doing useful woik. In other 
words, though the amount of E. is constant, its availability for 
work is diinimsliiug; and thus are we led to Thomson’s most 
recent development of the science, viz., the dissipation of E. It 
simply asserts that no natural process is reversible, and_ that all 
transformations are accompanied by a constant degradation of K. 
to the final unavailable form of uniformly-diffused heat. Hence 
if, as suggested by Professor Tail of Edinburgh, wc take the 
word entropy to mean availability for work of a given quantity of 
E,, we are led to the conclusion that the ‘ entropy of the universe 
tends to zero.’ Heat can only do work when it is let down, so 
to speak, from a hotter to a colder body—just as a mass ofw.ater, 
however great, is useless unless it can be let down from a higher 


perfect stopcock. When the stopcock was turned, the ai^t 
coarse rushed from the one vessel into the other, which had pre¬ 
viously been made as perfect a vacuum as possible. This air 
did no external work, because experiment showed that'by what¬ 
ever amount the temperature of the one vessel fell off, by prac¬ 
tically the same amount did the temperature of the other rise. 
But though the E. remained the same, the entropy was dimi¬ 
nished, because now the same mass of air was at only half its 
original volume. If there were no dissipation of IS., every 
natural phenomenon would be reversible, i.c., would be capable 
of going over iU various stages in the reverse order, fulfilling at 
each instant exactly the same conditions as ii\ its original pro¬ 
gress. But on account of the tendency wliich heat has to diffuse, 
very few instances in nature can be adduced ^hich are even ap- 
proxunately reversible ; and so unless it be possible to localise or 
prevent the diffusion of a given quantity of heat, we are compelled 
to accept the dissipation principle as an important law in nature. 
Professor Clerk Maxwell of Cambridge has shown, upon the 
molecular theory of g.ises, that the localisation^ould be effected 
if the molecules of matter were of sufficient size to be individually 
directed liy phy.sical means. The excessive smallness and great 
number of the molecules, however, render this impossible, and 
thus shut the only door of escape from this principle, overthrow¬ 
ing the whole o( that materialism which has of late yeais been 
advocated by quasi-scicntific sceptics, * 

E,, then, incKuling as it does Electricity, Magnetism, Gravi¬ 
tation, Heat, i.ight, .Sound, &c. (q. v.), must be recognised as 
Me agent in the physical universe—matter being in itself p.as- 
sivc and merely the vehicle by which E. is made evident. 

'I he most plausible speculation regarding the ultimate nature 
of matter is that which supposes the atoms to be vortex rings 
in a perfect homogeneous fluid. (Sec Vortex.) If we sup¬ 
pose this fluid to be almost but not quite frictionless, we see 
that the atoms may be but forms of E., and that ultimately 
matter may cease to exist, an equivalent portion of hidden I'i 
reappearing ns each vortex disappears. Regarding the more 
hidden properties of F.., experiment suggests the following hypo¬ 
theses as highly probable :—That transformations of K. take 
place through a medium, which, according to Sir W. Thomson, 
must have an appreciable density to fulfil the requisite conditions 
for the propagation of light, radiant heat, and magnetic action ; 
and tliat jiotential E. is really kinetic, being due to motions of 
displacement of some nature througli the ether, as the medium 
lias been called. 

In conclusion, be it remembered that the theory of E, is still 
in its infancy. Grove’s Correlation of Ute Physical Forces {1842) 
was the first step in this diiection ; but under the care of such 
men as Thomson, Rankiiic, Helmholtz, Joule, Clausius, Maxwell, 
&c., the science has grown so rapidly, and has opened up such 
important lines of research, that it has established the whole of 
natural philosophy upon a new and firmer basis. The researches 
of Faraday have done more towards this than all other previous 
di.scoverics put together; yet it is a curious fact that this distin¬ 
guished experimentalist never fully appreciated or recognised the 
))Otcncy of the principle of the conservation of E. The most 
popular work on tlie subject is Balfour Stewart’s Conservation 
of E. (1874); but for a more scientific treatment,*sce Helm- 
lioltz’s IMer die dlrhaltung der Kraft (1847), 'I'ait’s Thermo- 
Dynamics (1868), and the mimerous scattered papers of Thom.son, 
Rankine, and Clausius in the Transactions and Proceedings ol the 
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Eu'fantin, Barthdlomy Prosper, ‘Pfere,’ wm bom at 
Part.s, February 8, 1796. He was expelletl from etie Ecole Poly- 
technique for having taken p.art in the ' national defence ’ at 
Montmartre in 1814- For some years he was a l»nk clerk, and 
in 1825 was introduced by Rodnguez to the dying St Simon. 
I.ater, E., along with Rodriguez and Bazard, the head of the 
French Carbonari, started a journal, the Produeteur, in which 
they explained St Simon’s views, calling themselves the * Su¬ 
preme Fathers.’ £. divided all human ^aractera into the con- 
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itffit and the variable, the profound and the superitcial. He 
advocated ‘free love,’ subject to the discretion of the priest or 
spiritual a&thority. Personal beauty was essential to the priest, 
and woman was the Messiah to proclaim this new theory. After a 
split in the sect, E. was called oy his preachers—Barrant, Tran- 
son, Laurent, &c.—‘ the living law,’ while the Globe newspaper 
argued that the salvation of society depended on the recognition 
of E. as Pope. In 1832 the society was put down by Govern¬ 
ment, and E. was imprisoned for conspiring against public 
morality. He afterwards lived in seclusion for some years, but 
was a member of the Algerian Scientific Commission of 1841, 
and edited the journal Le Cridit Public, 1848-50. He died 31st 
May 186^ E. wrote many Socialistic works ; among the latest, 
La Vie Etemelle, Passi, Prhente, Future (1S61). E.’s works, 
along with those of St Simon, were published in 20 volumes 
(1865-69) by a council of followers, 

En'fteld, a town in Middlesex, 10 miles N. E. of London by 
railway, celebrated as the seat of the Government small-arms 
factory. It belrJhged to the crown till the time of James I., and 
there was here an extensive royal chase, disforested in 1729. 
Pop. (1871) 16,054. 

Enfilade' (Fr. enfiler, lit. ‘to thread,’ hence ‘to take in 
line’) is to sweep any line of works or of troops with shot from 
a battery placed on the prolongation of such line. An E. is 
evaded by constructing works so as to present angles to the 
enemy’s fire, and on the side of the attack by advancing to these 
works in zigzag trenches. 

Enfiran'chiBe (Fr. franc, Ger. frank, ‘ free ’), to liberate, to 
confer on a person free privileges, as of voting in a constitutional 
government, &c. It also means to naturalise. 

Engradine' {Ench d'Oen), a valley in the E. of the canton of 
Grisons, Switzerland, is watered by the Inn, and has a length 
of 43 miles. It extends in a north-easterly direction between 
the I.epontian and Khtelian Alps, and is divided into the 1 .ower 
E. in the N., an inclement ravine, clad with cembra pines, and 
the Upper E. in the S., a smiling meadow-kand 4000 feet above 
the sea. The chief places in the former are Zernez and Tarasp; 
in the latter, Silvaplana, St Moritz (a sanatorium), Samaden, 
&c. 'fhe Engadincs are of Latin origin, and speak a Romanic 
tongue (Ladin). They usually pass a portion of their lives in 
the large European towns, chiefly as hawkers and confectioners, 
invari.'tbly returning to their native valley. Pop. aliout 8000, 
almost all Protestants. See Papon, Das E. (1857), and Von 
M. Caviezel, Das Oberengadin (Samaden, 1876). 

Engage'ments, Dtfllitary and Haval, are hostile en¬ 
counters between armies and fleets or divisions of these. The 
nature of these conflicts has keen continually changing. The 
primitive manceuvres were upset by the invention of gunpowder, 
and warfare has in recent years been again revolutionised by the 
stricter study of tactics and by the vast improvements in cannon 
and small arms, See Drili. (Military), Echelon, Camp, &c. 

Eagagementa, Vnlawful. By 37 Geo. III. c. 123, the 
administering an oath, or otherwise attempting to bind any one 
to any illegal purpose, is made felony. Compulsion (q. v.) will 
not’cxcuse'aiiy one taking the oath unless he disclose the circum¬ 
stance to a Justice of the Peace or Secretary of State within 
fourteen days. An oath not to reveal an unlawful combination 
has been held to come within the statute. See Comuination. 

Enghien’, liouis Antoine Henri de Bourbon, Buo d’, 
son of Prince Henri Louis Joseph, Uuc de Bouiboii, was born 
at Chantilly, August 2, 1772. lie fought with the French Royal¬ 
ists against the Republicans, 1796-99, and after the peace of 
I.uneville, having a pension from England, retired to the chateau 
of Ettcnheim, in Baden, and was privately married to the Princess 
Charlotte de Rohan. the 17H1 of March 1804 a French force 
entered the Baden territory, seized E. in bed, and took him to the 
Castle of Vincennes near Paris, where he was tried by a military 
court on the charge of being'privy to the plot of Pichegru 
against the hfpiof Napoleon, and having been convicted without 
evidence, was by order of Napoleon shot in the castle ditch on 
the 2lst of March. Fouch6, Napoleon’s chief adviser, said of 
(he exeaition of E. that .‘ it was worse than a crime, it was a 
Idunder;* Napoleon defended it on the ground that it was neces¬ 
sary to frighten the Bourbons. See Dupin’s records of the trial, 
and Savary’s memoir Sur la Catastrophe de M, le Due cTE, 
(Par. 1823). 
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En'gine (Lat. ingenium, ‘ natural capadty/ * invention: ’ ItaL 
ingegM; 'Pt.engin, ‘craft,’ ‘contrivance’}, a term inmecnanics, 
appfied in a general sense to any powerful machine, but strictly 
denoting prime movers. Engines are usually more fully desig¬ 
nated in accordance with their special functions as in the case of 
a Steam-E. (q. v.). The forces applied and utilised by the 
various engines are heat, gravity, and electricity. The relation 
of these forces to useful work is described under TuB&MO- 
Dynamics, Hydro-Dynamics, Energy, &c. 

Engineet' and Engineering'. 'The Institution of Civil 
Engineers, defines E. as ‘the art of directing the great sources of 
power in nature for the use and convenience of man,’ and as deal- 
i ing with ‘ the construction of roads, bridges, aqueducts, canals, 
river navigation, and docks for internal intercourse and exchange,’ 
&c. In tlie widest sense, the E., to me the words of the late 
Professor Macquom Rankine, ‘ is he who makes the mechanical 
properties of matter serve the ends of man.’ 

'1 he business ;of the military P'. (in distinction from whom 
others received the title civil) is to construct fortifications and 
military roads and works generally. In India, however, much 
purely civil work—the construction of railways, canals, bridges, 
&c .—is still done by military engineers, and throughout the 
Empire the work of the Ordnance Survey is carried on by them. 

The profession of tlie Civil E. (q. v.) is further subdivided 
into railway engineers, hydraulic engineers, telegraphic engineers, 
mining engineers, &c. The civil E. generally only designs and 
superintends work; the actual making of the railways, bridges, 
docks, &C., under his care is done by a conlraetor. The mechani¬ 
cal E., on the other hand, usually constructs as well as designs 
his work. He employs his own workmen—pattern-makers, 
moulders, .smiths, fitters, turners, &c. 

iThe English still hold the foremost position as engineers, in 
spite of the greatly superior education received by those of Ger¬ 
many and Fiance. England, however, is now rapidly extend¬ 
ing tlie provision for efficient training. Although she has no¬ 
thing exactly corresponding to the German Polytechnic Schools, 
most of the universities and colleges (excepting those of Oxford 
and Cambridge) have established chairs of engineering. The 
E. requires a knowledge of pure mathematics, mechanics, hydro¬ 
statics, hydraulics, dynamics, optics, and drawing. The various 
operations of the art are treated of in separate articles. 

Engineers in the royal navy rank as commissioned oflficers. 
They are admitted by examination, and have charge of and 
control over the engines, boilers, and machinery in general of 
vessels of war. The principal classes into which they are divided 
are inspectors of macninery, chief £., and assistant E., the latter 
being subdivided into first, second, and third class. The pay 
ranges from £60 to £soo. 

Engineers, Boyal, a regiment or corps of the British army, 
the special duties of which arc the defence and attack of fortifietl 
places, and the alteration of existing batteries. The regiment 
was first incorporated in 1763, the department of military 
engineering having previously to tliat date been superintended 
by oflicers selected from the arm^. 'fhe distinction of beiiig 
made a royal corps, with a distinctive uniform, was conferred in 
1783. In the army estimates for 1876-77 the corps of R. E, con¬ 
sisted of 392 officers, 721 non-commissioned officers, and 4162 
men. Officers of the R. £. require to possess a liberal know¬ 
ledge of mathematics, mechanics, the theory and practice of 
construction, and drawing. They enter as cadets, by competi¬ 
tion, into the Royal Military Academy, where a course in tnese 
branches is pursued, and whence they pass out with commis¬ 
sions. The nou-commissioned officers and privates are all skilled 
workmen in some mechanical calling. The pay of officers and 
men is considerably higher than in Tine regiments} and as the 
Ordnance Survey has been entrusted to the cofps, as well as 
various special Government works, unusual facilifiM^hze aftbrded 
for advancement. 

Englaiid and Wales, the southern and larger portion of 
the island of Great Britain, is bounded N. by Scotland, E by 
the North Sea, S. by the English Channel, and W. by the 
Atlantic and the Irish Sea, ana lies in lat. 49* Si'-S5* 45' N. 
and long. i*. 4S'-S* 44' W, The country is somewhat In the 
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length, from Twcedmouth in the N. to St Alban’s Head in 
Dorset, is 365 miles; and its breadth, from Hartknd Point in 
Devon to the S. Foreland in Kent, is 290, while the extent of 
the coast-line amounts to socxr miles, giving i miie of sea*margin 
to every 29 sg. miles of surface. 

The chief mdentations on the W. side are the Solway, More- 
cambe Bay, Cardigan Bay, St Bride’s Bay, Milford Haven, and 
Bristol Channel; on the S. Mount's Bay, Plymouth Sound, 
Portsmouth Harbour, and Southampton Water; and on the 
E. the estuary of the Thames, the Wash, and the Humber. 
Of the capes may be mentioned, on the E. const, Flamborough 
Head and Spurn Head in Yorkshire, the Naze in iCssex, tire N. 
and S. Foreland and Dungcncss in Kent; on the S. coast, 
Beachy Head in Sussex, the Needles in the Isle of Wight, Port¬ 
land Point in Dorset, Start Point in Devorr, the Lrzard and 
Land's End in Cornwall; on the W. coast, Uartland Point in 
Devon, Worms Head in Glamorgan, St David's Head in Pem¬ 
broke, Btaich-y-Pwll and Great Orrae Head in Carnarvon, and 
St Bees’ Head in Cumberland. E. and W. are divided into fifty- 
two counties, with areas and populations ns follow.s, according to 
the census of April 3, 1871 ; 


iinaiaud, 

Bedford 

Berks • . • 

Bucks ^ . • 

CambridK^ * • 

C^iesihire • « 

Cornwall • . 

Ciimberlund • 
iJerby 

Devon • • 

Dorset • • 

Durham • • 

Kssex . 
Gloucester • 
Hereford . • 

Herts i . 

Huntingdon . 
Kent . . . 

Lancashire 
TXiccstcr . 

Lincoln • 

Middlesex . 

Monmouth . 
Norfolk » 

Northampton 
NoithuiiiberUnd 
Nottingham 
Ox^iti . , 

Rutland . 

Salop • • 4 

^merrwt . 

Southampton . 
Stafford ■ . 

Suffone . . 

Surrey , 

Suasex . . 

Warwick . 

Weatmoreinttil . 
Wilts . . . 

Worcester . . 

York , . . 


Anglesey . 

I Brecknock . 

Cardigan . 

I Carmarthen 
Cetnarvon . 

, Deobigir 
rilntV . 

Clamorgan 
Merioneth , 
MonigomeM^-.. 
Pembroke 
Ritdiior • 


Areas in 

statute Pop. (1871). 
acres. 
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467,009 
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705.493 
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647,59a 

*.055i»33 
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ai 29 , 5 i 5 

Tt 004 r 984 

1,207,936 

5 »». 7 i 9 

1,767,962 

i 8».317 

36S.399 

1.356.373 

639,913 

1,390,313 

536,176 

470,09s 

94,889 

841,167 

1,049,8x5 

1,033,105 

73»i434 

949,835 

4«3»*78 
934.006 
566,45« 
500,906 
859,303 


601,374 

>y5»537 

685,089 

466,436 

534.640 

>»5»370 

193,336 

^3,708 

848,394 

s^.8«9»495 

369,311 

43C.S99 

a»S 39*765 

195.448 

438.056 

a43,89* 

386.646 

319,758 

*77.975 

32,073 

248,1x1 

463,483 

544»68i 
058.320 I 
348.869 
X,091,635 
4>7»456 
634.189 
65,010 
«57*>77 

338,837 

a.436.35S 


3».S97i398 


Capitals. 


Bedford. 

Reading. 

Buckingham. 

Cambridge. 

Che.nter. 

Bodmin. 

Carlisle. 

Derby. 

Exeter. 

Dorchester. 

Durham. 

Chelm.sford. 

Gloucester. 

Hereford. 

Hertford. 

Huntingdon. 

Maidstone, 

Lancahter, 

I-rcicester. 

Lincoln. 

London. 

Monrnouth. 

Noiwicb* 

Noriliamptou. 

Newcastle. 

Nuttinghaxo. 

Oxford. 

Oakham. 

Shrewsbury. 

Taunton. 

Winchester. 

Stafford. 

Ipswich. 

Guildford. 

Lewes. 

Warwick. 

Applet))-. 

SaUsbiiry. 

Worcester. 

York. 


Beaumaris. 

Brecknock. 

Cardigan. 

Carmarthen. 

Camnrvan. 

Denbigh. 

Mold. 

Cardiff. 
Dolgelly. 
Montgomery. 
Pembroke. 
New Radnor. 


4,721,82, 


22,712,266 I 


the Isle of 
rglesea and 


Holyhead, Dundy Island in the Bristol Channel, the Scilly Isles 
o£r Land'll End,* the lide of Wight and the Channel Islands, 


Island, the Fame Islands, and Coquet Isle. They ar^escribed 
at len^h under their respective names. ' 

Physical Aspect .—The surface of E. proper is agreeably diver- 
sified by hills and plains. The lulls are generally steep towards 
the W., but have a gentle eastern slope. A line drawn N.E. and 
S.W, from Scarborough in Yorkshire to the mouth of the Severn 
would divide E. into two portions distinct alike in geology and 
physical outline. To the N. the surface is broken and hilly, 
rising occasionally into bold heights; to the S. it is chiefly char¬ 
acterised by gentle undulation, and level, fertile; expanse. Ex¬ 
tending from the western declivity of the Cheviots in a direction 
mainly E.S.E., tlie Pennine chain form-s the [preat watershed of 
tlie N. It runs as far S. as the Peak in Deibyshire, and reaches its 
greatest lieight of 2927 feet in Cross Fell, Cumberland. The 
Cumbrian mountains, a cluster of rugged peaks, are a western 
offset of the Pennine, and include Scnwfcll, the highest ele¬ 
vation in E., having 3208 feet of altitude. 'ITie basin of the 
Severn is partiv bounded on tlie W. by the Colswold, and on 
the E. by the Malvern Hills, while the Cambrian mountains pro¬ 
ject many spurs over the Welsh frontier. .Snowdon, in Carnar- 
''fn, 3571 feet, is the highest mountain in E. and W. The Cam- 
biiaus also contain Cader Idris, Arran Fowddy, the Beacons, 
&c. Cornwall, Devon, and Somerset arc traversed by the - 
almost continuous Devonian ranges, which in Yes Tor have a 
height of 2050 feet. The other southern ranges are the Dorset 
Hills, and the N. and S. Downs. To the N. of the TTiames, in 
Bucks and Cambridge, are the Chiltem Hills, which form part 
of a low, broken chain continuing in a north easterly direction 
into Norfolk. The wolds in l.iiicoln and York are slight ele¬ 
vations parallel with the coast. The E. coast Ls low, and 
broken mainly by sweeping bays ; on the W. the irregular shores 
are lined with clifTs, and frequently project in bold and preci¬ 
pitous headlands. 

Tlie plains are numerous and extensive. The heart of the 
country is a great fertile flat, varying in height from 200 to 400 
feet, and extending from the Cotswold HilU to the confines of 
tlie Wash, from the Peiinincs to the basin of the Thames. To 
tlie N., hemmed in by the Peniiines and the Wolds, the Plain of 
York stretches along' the E. coast to the Tweed, and includes 
many large coal-fields. The Cheshire Plain, in tlie basins of the 
Dee and Weaver, lies between the Pennine and Welsh hills. 
The lowest land in E., the Eastern Plain, is partly separated from 
the great central one by the Chiitems, and includes the coast 
country from the Thames to the Wash. , It comprises the Fens, 
the richly productive flats of Lincoln, Huntingdon, iforfolk, 
and Cambridge. The broad valley of the Severn is celebrated 
for its rich beauty and fertility. Salisbury Plain in Wilts, and 
Dartmoor in Devon, are tablelands. The Weald, enclosed by 
the N. and S. Downs, is a wide pastoral expanse. 

Hydrography .—The rivers of E., which are well supplied with 
water, are of the utmost importance in the various industries, as 
welt as for purposes of irrigation and commerce. By far the 
greater volume of water flows into the North Sea, the line of 
water-parting traced from N. to S. falling considerably to the 
W. of the centre of the country. The drainage area to the E! is 
29,759 S'!- niilcs; that to the S. into the English Channel, 
7306; and to the W. into St George’s Channel and the Irish 
Sea, 21,*55. To the S., and also generally to the W,, the 
streams are short, and their basins narrow. Ihe longest and 
noblest river in E. is the Thames, the valley of which is famous 
for its wealth of richly-wooded scenery. Among others conspi¬ 
cuous for length are the Severn, Trenh Ouse, and Great Ouse. 
The Mersey and Tyne are great commercial and shipbuilding 
rivers. Among the chief rivers of Wales are the Dee, Teify, 
Towey, Tawy, Usk, and Wye. As compared with Scotland or 
Ireland, £. is singularly deficient in lattes. Indeed, tlie only 
sheets of water of any size are confined to a portion of Cumber¬ 
land and Westmoreland known as the * Lake District.’ Win¬ 
dermere, the largest of the English lakes, is noupore than 10 
miles long and i broad, with an area of 3 sq. oiues) Another 
small lake is Bala, in Merioneth, N. Wales. 

Climate .—Its insular position secures to E. a mild, moist 
climate and an unusually equable temperature. Tlie parallel of 
latitude that passes throi^h the heart of E. also traverses Labrador 
on the W., and Central Russia on the E., where the winters are 
colder by some 30* F. Free firom the extremes of heat and 
to which continental countries are exposed, the mean tempera* 
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tare of E. in Janumy is about 39* F., in July 62*. The W. side 
la particuferly mild, being visited in summer and autumn by the 
prevailing W. and S.W. winds whidi bear across the Atlantic 
the warm air Knerated by the * Gulf Stream ’ of Florida. Cold 
N. and easteny winds alternate during winter and spring, and 
tend to reduce Ae temperature of the £. side. Rain falls in 
greatest quantitjr with W. and S.W. winds; those from the 
E. or N. are generally either dry or foggy. The distribu* 
tion of rain is very unequal, being most abundant in the W., 
and gradually decreasihg towards the E. At Seathwaite in 
Borrowdale, Cumberland, the annual fall amounts to 134 
inches, while the average along the W. coast ranges from 
40 to 80 inches; whereas on the E. coast the average is from 
23 to 30 inches—at London 24, at Cambridge 20, at York 23, 
at Newcastle' 25. The mean number of rainy days on the £. 
coast is 165, on the W. 208. This difference is partly owing to 
the configuration of the land, partly to the prevalence of westerly 
winds charged with vapour from the Atlantic. 

Ctologyi and Mineralogy .—By far the greater portion of the 
surface of £. is of sediment.ary, fossiliferous strata, reaching 
back to the Cambrian. Only the north-western and south¬ 
western counties are covered by the older Palaeozoic form.v 
tions. The north-eastern portion has a basis of carboniferous 
limestone, which extends intennittingly S. and W. into Devon¬ 
shire, and contains the Cornish lead-ores. Above the limcMone 
lie the coal formations, beginning in Northumberland, and con¬ 
tinuing through Durham, York, Lancashire, and Stafford, into 
S. Wales. The coal deposits support the new red sand.^tone and 
magnesian limestone, which stretch in a narrow belt from Shields 
to Warwick, abounding in salt and gypsum in some localities. 
To the E. again of the coal and sandstone districts, the Oolite 
and Lia-s formations occupy the country, extending in a wavy 
line from the E. coast of Dorset to Whitby. Further E. these 
are succeeded by greensand and chalk, and the Wealden l^ds 
of Sussex. The Tertiary scries and Diluvial clays are mainly 
confined to the basins of the Ouse and Thames. Wales con¬ 
sists for the most p.srt of Cambrian and Silurian strata; the 
coal meiLSUrcs in the S. arc very extensive. Proceeding fiom N. 
to S., tlie various formations in E. and W. appear in the exact 
order of geological arrangement, thus as it were presenting to 
view a complete geological section of the caith’s crust. 

The minerals of E. constitute a main clement in her industrial 
prospciity, and in proportion to the area greatly surpass tliose 
of any other country. The vast supply of fuel in the coal basins 
of Northumberland, Likicoshire, Durham, Warwick, Stafford, 
and S. Wales, has led to the growth in these localities of immense 
and flourisliing manufactures. Wales, Stafford, and Yorkshire 
are the chief sources of iron ore. As in remote times, tin is 
supplied by the Devonian and Cornish mines. Cornwall is also 
most plentiful in copper, which occurs besides in Stafford, &c. 
In Derby, Somerset, and Cumberland, lead is found, and some 
quantity of silver is extracted from the ore. Plumbago is pro¬ 
cured in a pure state in Cumberland, Borrowdale. Solid salt is 
minerl in Cheshire to the extent of over 1,000,000 tons in a year. 
Among the other more valuable natural products are zinc and 
niclcel, arsftiic and manganese, potter's clay, granite and fieestonc. 

Botany and Agriculture ,—^The flora of E. generally belongs to 
Schouw’s N. European region, and closely resembles that of 
Germany, comprising but few .peculiar species. £. is not 
regarded t^y botanists as ‘ a centre of vegetation,' but as having 
been overrun by a series of vegetable migrations, reaching back, 
according tp Edward Forbes and others, to the Middle 'I’ertiary 
epoch, when Britain formed part of the continent of Europe, 
The oak, the kiflg of native British trees, is grown extensively 
for the building of,men-of-wBr in the ‘ wealds' of Sussex, Kent, 
and Surrey, .Among the otjier useful indigenous forest trees 
are the hr, bUch, beech, aslv-alder, elfti, hazel, tyillow, yew, 
maple, aspen, and holly,. Of those introduced by man are the 
chestnut, lime, walnut, 'Norwegian spruce, larch, Lombardy 
poplar, mulbcevy, cedar, and weeping willow. The surface is 
now well u^ioded,. and royal forestdands are reserved for the 
growth of timber. Of these, the largest are the New Forest in 
Hampshire, .Sherwood in Notts, and the Dean P'orest in Gl^- 
cestersliire. There a great variety of fruit-trees, of which 
the chief are the apple, pear,, cheny, plum, peach, jivhlnut, 
currant, and gooseberry. A rich appearance is gisten to the 
rural scenery oi E. by the hawthorn hedgerows, with their wealth 
of wildflowers, at times' overtopping the boiky lanes 
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The soil it not on the whole hatunlly fertQe. A considerable - 
portion of the surface is covert with marshy plains, shnd downs, 
and rugged hills. InduSb^ and sbiehce, however, are rapidly van* 
quishiug every obstacle, and even at the present time E. holds tlie 


tot place among thecouqtries of the world in regard to productive¬ 
ness and the development of agriculture. Tn part this is due to 
the study of agricultural chemistry, and thorough systems of drain¬ 
age, but partly also to the facilities for intercommunication, which 
so essentially second the efforts of the farmer. Of the 
acres constituting the area of E., there were 26,837,12$ under 
cultivation in 1875—8,040,721 under corn crops, a,97q,SS8 in 
green crops, 2,968,702 clover, sanfoin, and gra.sses in rota¬ 
tion, and 12,202,596 of permanent pasture. In the same year 
the cereal crops were tn the following proportion :—Wheat 
3,240,34^ barley 2,244,867, oats 1,659,121, potatoes 364,982, 
and turnips 1,639,375. Other cultivated plants are hops, flax, 
beans, pca-se, beet, hemp, &c. Wheat, wliich thrives at an 
elevation of 1000 feet, is chiefly grown in the S. and E. ; barley 
mainly in the central districts. Oats form tlic piiiicipal crop in 
tlie N., where they are cultivated to a height of 2000 feel above 
the sea. Middlesex and the neighbouring counties produce hay 
of a celcbiated quality. The rearing of hops is mainly confined 
to Kent and Sussex, while the south-western counties are noted 
for their extensive orchards. 

Zoology and Live Stock .—The existing orders in E. represent 
a mere fragment of her former mammalian fauna, as indicated in 
the epoch of the Boulder Clay. They are limited to some sixty 
species, and conipri.se the fox, dog, weasel, ermine, badger, 
otter, polecat, marten, hedgeliog, mole, shrew, nine species of 
bat, the squiirel. hare, rabbit, three species of mouse, two of rat, 
and four of arvicola. Several species, as the beaver, bear, wolf, 
wild ox, and wild boar, have been extirpated during the histori¬ 
cal era. In tlie Miocene period we have animals of vast size, as 
the great elk, the rhinoceros, elcjihant, liippupotamu.s, and also 
tigers, hytEiias, crocodiles, Sic, Birds are comparatively nume¬ 
rous, the total number of species amounting to 274. Among 
these the most remarkable arc the eagle, hawk, falcon, cuckoo, 
woodpecker, goatsucker, kingfisher, and nightingale. The pea¬ 
cock, common fowl, turkey, and pheasant arc immigrants. 
Some 260 kinds of fi.sh are found in English seas, rivers, and 
lakes. Conspicuous among these are the sturgeon, ray, salmon, 
trout, heiring, pilchard, pike, cod, niackeiel, tuibot, eel, and 
whiting. 

'I'he rearing of live stock is an important branch of English in¬ 
dustry. In 1875 there were 4,869,744 cattle in E. and 'W., and 
of that number about one-fourth is slaughtered annually. Devon, 
Durham, Hereford, Suffolk, and Sussex produced the roost 
esteemed breeds. In Cambridge, Dorset, and Essex large 
quantities of butter are made, while Cheshire, Devon, Gloucester, 
and Wilts are celebrated for their cheese. The number of sheep 
in 1875 was 22,066,444, divided into two main breeds, those 
yielding wool of short and of long staple. The latter arc chiefly 
reared along the K. coast as far N. as Tees Water, the former 
in the southern counties. English horses arc noted both for 
draught end pace. The estimated number is 2,000,000, of which 
(1S75) 1,156,487 were employed solely in agriculture. Hogs 
are numerous in the forest lands of Bciks, Gloucester, Hereford, 
and Hampshire, the bacon from the last-named place being 
famous. In the Lincoln fens geese are reared extensively. 

Industries .—Among the nations E. stands unrivalled in the 
extent of her commerce and tlie variety and importance of her 
manufactures. The great cause of her pre-eminence is un¬ 
doubtedly her singular combination of mineral and agricultural 
resources. Of all English industries cotton spinning and whsaving,, 
1.S the ipost important, whether viewed from the standpoint of 
capital or of labour. There are upward.s of aocx> mills, mostly 
in Lancashire, which use over one-half of all the niw cotton in 
the world, and employ, when on full work, some 66o,dao hands, 
'llie adoption of powerful and ingenious inachloery has enor¬ 
mously increased the production of all textile fabrics. The 
woollen manufacture, the oldest in the kingdom, and stiirdf • 
national Importailbe, has its chief seat in Yorkshire, and centres 
in Leeds, Bradford, antL Halifax. In London, Coventrt, Not- . 
tinghani,^nd Macclesfield, there are extensive silk manuf^uresi 
Bristol and Liverpodir have great sugar-refiperies and soap-bbih , 
ing works, while equally notable are the distilleries and bteWeri^ 
of London, Burton-<on-Trent, &c.. the tanneries,of Oxford 'iiA^ 
Worcester, and the perfume factories ot Windsor. Fapef ht MSf 
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made in all parts of fl« country where good water can be ob- 
tain^ed, and London is the great centre of the book tmde. 

E, supplies a great port of the world with metal goods, and has 
not fpwer than 900 Wast-ftjmaces, producing 5,ocx>,ooo tons of 
iron annually. The great coal-mines produce annually soibe 
iao,ooo,«3oo tons, talued at ^^42,000,000. The great iron and 
steel Works are at Sheffield, Barnsley, Dowlais, Middlesbrougb, 
and Barrow-in-Furness; Birmingham is the centre of the manu¬ 
facture of iron and steel goods, chiefly pens, toots, and firearms; 
and Sheffield is the foremost place in the world for the produc¬ 
tion of cutlery. For copper and bronze working the foundriea 
of Liverpool and Swansea are celebrated, as are tliose of London 
and Birmingham for bronze-casting. The specialties of New¬ 
castle are steam-engines, iron ships, chains, iron bridges, glass, 
chemicals, &c. The Staflurdshirc * Potteries,' inciuding Stokc- 
jipim-Trent, Bnrslcm, Etruria, Hanley, &c., are noted for all 
kinds of china and earthenware. The great national industry 
of shipbuilding is cairied on chiefly at Portsmouth, Plymouth, 
Slicerness, and Jarrow-oii-Tyne, but mercantile and coasting 
vessels are constmctecl extensively at all the larger seaports. 
Coal is most extensively cxporlcd from Newcastle and Cardiff. 
Of the coast industries, the principal aic the herring fisheries 
from the North Sea ports, the pilchard fislicry in the English 
Channel, and oyster rearing in the estuaiy of the Thames. 

For information regarding the commerce, railways, form of 
government, &c., and for general statistical dclaib, see article 
Great Britain. 

History, —i. Civil ,—Tlie history of E. up to the transient 
union of the country under the Wessex dynasty is treated under 
Anglo-Saxons and Britannia. During the second half of 
the loth c. the old Teutonic constitution underwent considerable 
change: the king grew in dignity and power} the nobility of 
ealdormen, or nobility of birth, gave place to a nobility of thorns, 
officers at the royal court, whose rank sprang from their personal 
service to the king; the folkland was gradually liecoming the 
king’s private property ; and feudalism was stealing into ihelaiid, 
colounng the cany Teutonic customs and form of government. 
In the reign of yEthelred (979-1014) the great English monarchy 
which Dunst-in had stiiven to build up fell to pieces. The old 
strife between Wessex and Mercia revived; the Danes renewed 
their invasions, and finally, aided by the English N. of the 
Thames, overthrew the Wessex dynasty, and founded a short¬ 
lived Danish monarchy in E. Cniil, by far the ablest of the 
Danish kings, sought to make E. part of a great Scandinavian 
empire, and did much to introduce a system of imperial feudal¬ 
ism, wanting lands to vassal princes and carls, and strengthen¬ 
ing the royal authority. Cmit’s successors were coarse, savage 
sensualists, and E., wearied of their violence and incapacity, in 
1042 recalled Eadward, son of ./Ethdred, from exile at the 
Norman court to his father's throne. ICadWard was a foreigner 
in everything but his blood, and lavished his favour on Norman 
strangers, who now flocked into the country, while a truly 
national policy was upheld by the great Earl God wine and his son 
Harold. The latter, on Eadward’s death, was made king in 
I0O6, bat in the same year William of Normaiidy defeated him 
at Senke, and ascend^ the throne, nominally as the rightful I 
successor of Eadward, and the choice of the English people. I 
Tlie Nomum conquest has been one of the most misunderstood 
events In English history. The invaders were simply Danes 
who hod tecelved a French varnish, men of the same blood ns 
the inhabitants of Northumbria and the £. of Mercia, and no 
formal change was made in the old English constitution, William 
veiling his usurpation advancing legal claims, which, though 
figments,, made him scrupulously preserve the laws of King 
Eadwai^ The great results of tlie Conquest were— (I) TTiat E. 
was welded into a compact nation, the separate kingdoms, which 
had flowq asunder after eveiy earlier attempt at union, being at 
last firmly csfkieated into a single state; (2) that tlie English were 
brought into closer contact wilKlhe Komance peoples, and won new 
culture and widei'^UUcal relations; {3) that the growth of feudal¬ 
ism W4Ui in one respect checked—William developing the system 
of feudal' tonire, but crushing the feudal principle which tended 
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wfilek might have gtaduaBy passed away undfer native English 
kin^ %ete thus enabled to revive in practice, having alwjiys 
earned in t'lwaryi a feet to which we owe the peculiar feature of 
oi^ccWp^Utiimal hUtoiy—sfcur* progress by giving new force 


to old privileges. ITie period 1087-1127 is mnrlfcd byadis- 
tinrt English revival, tno people side with. Rufus ^d liefiry 
against the barons. The cnartcr of the latter renounces the 
‘ evil customs ’ which had been exacted from Chui;eh and noble, 
and his marriage with Matilda completed the conciliation of the 
English. The town communities were composed to a large es- 
lent of Norman traders and artisans, and English bishops began 
to appear in the Church. The government was carried on by 
the clerks of the royal chapel under the Chancellor and the Jus¬ 
ticiar of the king’s court, which, in place of the old council, rois¬ 
tered laws, sat as highest court of appeal, and as court of ex¬ 
chequer asscs.scd and collected from th^ sheriffs the royal 
revenue, consisting of rent from the royal dimains, feudal aids, 
Dancgeld or tax, and the fines of local courts. In the weak 
and stormy reign of Stephen of Hlois, elected king by the folk- 
mote of London, E. first lasted the oppression of the Norman 
feudalism. Henry II., the first of the Angevins (1154-89), 
came in under the influence of the priests Theobald and Becket. 
He had inherited Anjou and Touraine from his father, Maine 
and Nonnandy from his mother, and Poitou, Saintot^e, Au¬ 
vergne, Perigord, the Limousin, the Angoumois, and Guieune 
as his wife's dowry. The great quarrel os to royal rights 
election and jurisdiction, &c., over the Church produced the 
murder of JtcLket. But the civil administrative policy of Henry 
was more successful. He coraiiiiited military service for scut¬ 
age, levived Frankpledge (q. v.), and instituted trial by jury by the 
assi/e of Cl.sreiidoii (under wliich trial by ordeal, till abolished 
by the Council of Lalcran, took the place of compurgation, the 
English rival of the Noima trial by battle), made permanent the 
Eyie courts by the asri/e of Northampton, and by the inquest o. 
shciiffs withdrew that impoilaiil office fiom the great nobles of 
the sliire. Great part of Ireland was added to Die dominion of 
the Aiigcviiis. Under the Angevin kings the land was overrun 
by foreign adventurers and merceimies, whom the crown main¬ 
tained; the country was tyrannically misgoverned; and the people, 
formerly the allies of the early Norman kings against the barons, 
now Ixinded with the nobles against tlie monarch. John lost 
Normandy, and engaged in a contest with the pope, by whom 
he was placed under interdict. The great event of his reign 
was the gianting of Magna Charta (q. v.). In Henry Tll.’s 
lime we find the pope and the king united against the 'Eng¬ 
lish people and Church. The Great Charter and that of the 
Forest were systematically violated. To the patriotic genius of 
Simon Montfort, Earl of Leicester, E. i*ves the conception and 
realisation of a form of rejnesenUlive government for She pur¬ 
pose of administering the principles laid down in the charters. 
Supported by the Communes, lie secured their separate repre- 
senlation by the Provisions of Oxford, annulled by the Mise of 
Amiens (Jaiiu.ary 1264); and although this plan was discontinued 
for a time, the principle was won, and thirty years later it became 
part of the settled practice of I’arliament. The period )26S-84 
Is marked by the final conquest of Wales. This territory of 
the Britons had acknowledged llie supremacy of Mercia and 
tlicn of the West Saxon kings; hut in spite of the victorks 
of Harold, the frontier baronies founded by the Conqueror 
with ‘ licence to conquer,’ and the lialf military settlements of 
Flemings and English uniter Henry 1 ., the Welsh .spirit of 
independence remamed unbroken, and was strengthened by the 
levivRl of national poetry in the 12th e. and the loi% reigns 
of the two Idcwclyns, the sons of Gruffyd ap Conan. Dtinag 
the Barons’ war, Llewelyn ap Gruffyd, who had reconquered 
Glamorgan, was called ‘ Prince of VVaks,* not iflcrely ‘ Lord of 
Snowdon.’ All this came to a sudden end in 1282.' English 
barons were placed on the soil, which was divided mto shires 
and hundreds, the castles of Conway and Caernarvon were built, 
tmde-guilds were introduced to the towns, and tlw Statute of 
Wales abolished the moi^f barbarous Welsh customs. In the 
years 1)283-95, the growth, or settlement 'f>[ constitutional. forms 
IS rapid. It was the first Edward Who restrict^ yte courts 
Christian to spiiitiial, Icstamcpbuy, and matrimonial causes, and 
laid the foundation of the just icw bench in the Conservators of 
the Peace. Tlie Court of Chancciy and the appeal to,, the kiiffi 
in council also practically 'dale from Iris reign. The -.Statute, ot 
W incbe^fCT based a system of local, po^ce ^nd criminal iustic* 
on the frankpledge; the Statute of Merchants provided for tbd 
recoveiy of coinmqrcial debts;.and the statute Quia£m/lorrs,^ 
while prohibiting subiiifeudaliQn, really tendUd to- proniofo tl|.o 
transfer of land, and to 'free it from tho rigour of ftttfltalisi& 
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Undoubtedly*, however, the most important change related to the 
introduction into the Great Council or Parliament of (i) the 
knights of tlie shire, elected by the freeholders in the shire-mote 
or county court; and (3) the representative burgesses from the 
towns. Previous to this, the ofiicers of exchequer had to make 
a separate negotiation with the town-reeves, the sheriff and sliire- 
mote of each county, and the archdeacon of each diocese. The 
clergy were also summoned to Parliament, but they would vote 
nothing except in Convocation, and before Henry VII.’s time 
it had ceased to be the practice for them to attend. The Parlia¬ 
ment itself, instead of meeting at Wincliester, Acton, Burnell, 
Northampton, or Oxford, always met at Westminster. The old 
right of direct appeal to Parliament against injustice or oppres¬ 
sion still lives in the election of Triers of Petitions by the House 
of Lords. 'Phe attempts made to govern Scotland, mediately 
according to the raarri^c treaty of Brigham, and immediately by 
an English council of regency, did not succeed, nor did the 
scheme adopted on the death of Wallace of giving Scotland ten 
representatives in the common Parliament. Above all, this is 
the period when the English boroughs completed their emanci¬ 
pation by obtaining the right of justice in the borough court, tlic 
fight of self-government and self-taxation. Inside these borouglis 
the merchant-guild of land-owning traders had in many c.ases 
absorbed the eailier and minor Irith-guilds, and had now llie 
control of municipal affairs, of markets, fairs, tolls, coinage, 
recovery of debts. The differentiation of trades began : the 
cloth merchant was separated from the tailor, and the leather 
merchant from the butclier. Now also arose among the poorer 
inhabitants the craft-guilds, wiUi their wardens and craft-boxes, 
enforcing uniformity of apprenticeship and work, first by volun¬ 
tary custom, and then by royal charter. Especially in London 
there was a long and furious war between the aldermen, ‘ mag¬ 
nates,’ or even ‘ barons ’ as they were called, the ‘ greater folk ’ 
or prudhommes of the mercli.mt-guilds, and tlic unenfranchised 
craftsmen, who, first under William of the Longbeard and then 
under Thomas Fitz-Thomas, attemjited to take the town-mote 
into their own hands. Under the livery comp.anics of Edwaid 
HI. there was a tnie popular fommunr. E. now did a trade 
with Norway and the Hansc towns, a wool trade with Flanders, 
a wine trade with Gascony. Italian vessels frequented the port 
of London, and Italian bankers settled in London. The com¬ 
pletion of Salisbury Cathedral and Westminster Abbey indicates 
we.alth. But neither tlie traders nor tlie tenant farmers, whom 
the enclosure of commons and system of leases were creating, 
took any part in government. The resistance to tlie king’s power 
was left to the barons. It was, indeed, from their standing 
committee or continual council tliat the first Edward received 
his crown. Private wars among the liarons, the excesses of the 
‘ Irail-bastons * or club-men, corriiptiun of the judges, and legal 
and po{>u}ar persecution and final expulsion of the tews, mark 
this period. The important constitutional check on the nomina¬ 
tion of the great officers of state, fonncily called ‘ clerks of the 
king’s chapel,’ was asserted by the Lord Ordainersin their articles 
of reforin (1310); and in 1321 the Vork Parliament made the 
famous dieclaration with regard to the consent of the prelates, 
earls, barons, and universality of the realm. In 1338, by the 
treaty of Northampton, tlie independence of Scotland was recog¬ 
nised. From 1337 to 1453 has been called the Hundred V'ears' 
War. While the woollen manufactures in the Flemish settle¬ 
ments on the E. coast and other trades flourished, the political 
and intellectual spirit of the nation was starved by the niisciablc 
war with France, which had no result but to fill that beautiful 
country BonAammei,ot insurgent peasantry, and ‘ free 

companies' of disbanded soldiers. No doubt the Commons ate 
now Consolidated by the union of knights and burgesses, and the 
modern statute takes the place of the royal ordinance. But though 
the Good Parliament, headed by Peter dc la Marc, assertetl the 
right of free election (the writs having been tampered with by 
the king), aonl protested against arbitrary taxation, they could do 
litdq against the Church, which numbered 30,000 priests hi a 
population of two millions, and owned a third of the soil, wdiilc 
their spiritualities amounted to twice the royal revenue. The 
Statutes of Prsemunire and Provisors asserted the control of the 
civil power over the publication of papal bulls and the dispo¬ 
sition of vacant benefices. But this did not stop the influx of 
Italian priests to E. The religious ordeix had become mere 
landowners, and the seculars, by selfish use of their wealtli, had 
lost all Spiritual influence. Wycliffe argued against the temporal 


power and privileges of his order, affirmed the right of free in- • 
terpretation of the Bible, and denied the cordinsu doctrines of 
Kome. The influence on the English mind of the short tracts 
which the Simple Priests or Lollards diffused among the people 
can hardly be exaggerated. They sowed the seeds of political 
principles which are still bearing fruit. In 1381 occurred the 
peasant revolt under John Ball and Wat Tyler. This event 
had been prepared by the changes in the condition of the serfs 
and bondsmen. Many of the villeins and cottars rose to be 
farmers, t.r., they paid a fixed rent instead of the indefinite 
agricultural services previously exacted. Underneath this class 
of c<>pyhoIdei-s the bordars or labourers also lost their servile 
status and became free contractors for hire. The harsh statutes 
which were passed after the ravages ol the Black Death to 
secutc habour at customary wages, and especially the ‘ Fugitive ’ 
law, wliich confined men to a parish and made the harbour¬ 
ing of labourers in towns a crime, led to the great socialist out¬ 
break, of which the immerliatc occasion was liichard’s attempt 
to impose a poll-tax. The gospel of equality was preached 
by William Langland. The landowners, unable by unjust 
statutes to control the labour market, turned their attention 
more to sheep-fanning, and by evicting the tenants of the small 
allotments, greatly reduced the number of tlie villein class and 
augmented that of the free laboureis. The attempt of Richard 
II. to govern by a committee of twelve peers and six commoners 
was followed by the Lancastrian revolution, which brought on 
.at home the Statute of Heretics, directed against Lollard 
preatheis, schoolmaster.?, and believers generally, and abroad 
tile conquest of France, Ileniy V. being recognisetl as tlie future 
king. Tlie English national debt was now about ;^4,ckX),ooo. 
During the ISlh c. charters of incorporation confined civic- 
power, and especially tlie parliamentary franchise, to the select 
men ol the common council, and the forty-shilling freeholder was 
introduced in the counties. The Club Patliamcnt shows that 
supreme power rested with the great barons. By 1453 all tlie 
Eiiglisli ])ussessions in France, except Calais, were lost. The 
rising of Jack Cade, wliose Complaint of the Commons referred 
clueiiy to fiee election and free labour, introduced the Wars of 
tlie Roses (1455 -85), in which tlie House of York claimed the 
throne by descent fi-oni the fifth .son of Edward III, Tlie King¬ 
maker, the ‘last of the barons,’ Warwick, is the principal figure 
in the contest. These wars were practically decided by artillery, 
tlie great enemy of feudal war. Fortunately the towns took little 
part in the stiuggle, and trade did not suffer. But in the period 
of the new monarchy (1485-1509) I’arliament is superseded by 
royal council; arbitrary taxation, imprisonment, and espionage 
become common. The b.aroange had been greatly thinned in 
number by the civil war; the Statute of Liveries broke up the 
military households, and it is supposed that nearly one-fifth of 
the land passed into the hands of the king by forfeiture. 
A religious movement, represented by More, Latimer, and 
Erasmus, protested against war, interested itself in the teach- 
iiig at grainmar-.scliool and college, and recalled the Church 
to the simple faitli in Christ, and the study of the newly- 
edited Bible at first .hand. Tlie rule of Wolsey (iSiS~ 30 » 
as Chancellor and Papal Legate, liascd the Tudor despotism on 
the policy of peace, but at home the wholesale enclosures and 
evictions produced a great agrarian discontent, and Wolsey, who 
fell with Catherine of Aiagon, was succeeded by Cromwell, 
who suggested to Henry the plan of declaring his supremacy in 
Church as well as State. Then followed what may be called the 
English Reformation. By the articles of religion the sacraments 
were reduced from seven to tliree—penance, baptism, and the 
Lord’s supper. Justification by faith was strongly asserted, while 
purgatory, prayers for the dead, pilgrimages, pardons, and the 
mass were condemned. Transubstantiation and confession were 
retained. Ihe dissolution of the monasteries was the prelude to 
the reign of terror, and the Pilnimage of Grace was quenched in 
the blood of the Catholic nobles. The intimidation of Parlia¬ 
ment and cormption of the courts of justice made TOssibie the 
disgraceful excesses of the early Protestants against the Church ; 
and these again caused the Catholic reaction expressed in the 
Six Ai tides, and the fall of Cromwell, whose favourite poll^ of a 
Christian league with the German princes against the Empire was 
never carried ouL In Edward’s reign ( 1 S 47 -S 3 ) thewhed turned 
again; the mass was denounced, the ornaments were nnatchisd 
from the churches, priests were allowed to and jthn liturgy 

I and catecliism superseded the miss*-! and bredary, and woodea 
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tables the stone altars. Cranmer’s forty-two articles of religion 
were rigorously enforced by a new set of Church laws. Amid 
the greatest confosion in the Church, and while the nobles were 
plundering the old guilds and chantries, the king founded eighteen 
grammar-schools. The evil times marked by the Spanish 
marriage of Mary (1554), the submission to Kome, and the 
martyrdom of Latimer, Ridley, Hooper, Cranmer, and the rest, 
were followed by the conipaiative quiet, peace, and concilia¬ 
tion of Elisabeth s reign (1559-1603). She founded in 1601 the 
English poor-law, which first distinguLshed between the im¬ 
potent and destitute, and those broken men and sturdy beggars 
who were compelled to settle in a parish and work. The style 
of farming was greatly improved, and the spinning of yarn, 
and weaving, fulling, and dyeing of cloth became important. On 
the ruin of Antwerp (1585), London became the mart of the 
World, and Gresham founded the Royal Exchange; Chancellor 
opened the trade with Archangel, and Hawkins the .slave-trade 
on the Guinea Coast. In domestic airangements there was a 
great advance in comfort and cleanliness, even in luxury. The 
Elirabethan hall took the place of the baronial fortress. 
Members were .summoned to the Commons from sixty-two 
new boroughs, and the exemption of members from arrest 
was obtained. Custom-duties were aibitrarily imposed, and 
money raised by privy seals, the forerunner of the Exchequer 
bills, but no benevolences were raised, and in 1601 the Act for 
the abolition of trade monopolies was passed. The persecution 
of the seminaiy priests was forgotten in the glow of jiatriot- 
ism called forth by the Spanish Aimada (q. v.). As a whole, 
Elizabeth’s reign was distinguished for bold naval enterjirise 
and a nuirvellous burst of original literary power. 'I'hc rise of the 
Puritans at the beginning of the I7ih c. shows tlie hold wliicli 
the English Bible was taking on all classes. The outrageous 
Calvinism of the Presbyterian Caitwright was opposed by the 
vague ujul optimistic philosojdiy of Hooker, and a succession 
of primate.s exercised spiritual despotism through the Ecclesias¬ 
tical Commission. The pamphleteering vigour of the Separat¬ 
ists suggested that the license of printing should be strictly limited 
by law ; ami the ‘ Marjirelate controversy,’ and attempt of Cart¬ 
wright to establish synods and classesin Northamptonshire, were 
supinessed. The alisutd blunder of King James about abso¬ 
lute or divine right of kings was made matter of doctrine m the 
c.anons of the Church, and was extended to the bishops. Tlic 
failure of llie Hampton Court Conference lent greater spirit to 
the opposition in Parliament, which was mainly Puritan, and 
which, roused by the illegal imposition of siibsidie.s, culminated in 
the Petition of Right. Eliot, Pym, and Hampden are the heroes 
of the parliamentary struggle, and the story of the rilgrim 
Fathers is the best commentary on the High Church policy of 
Laud. The period 1629-40 witnessed the tragedy of the ship- 
money, to be followed by the civil war, in which Cromwell’s 
Ironsides undoubtedly saved the liberties of E., not merely in 
battle, but afterwards by the position they occupied toward.s the 
Parliament. The succeeding years after the king’s death really 
belong to the life of Cromwell, for he is at the head of every¬ 
thing. The Restoration of 1660 has been described .as the be¬ 
ginning of modern E., in which industry,* science, and love of j 
popular freedom are the moving forces. The theology of the | 
Reformation and the dread of Tudor and Stuart despotism had | 
both lost their influence. The narrow and intolerable rules of 
Puritanism were broken, and while the wilder reaction towards 
immorality and irreligion may have been confined to London 
and the court, the great mass of the people * gladly returned to 
Maypolea and mince-pies,' Perhaps, hoivever, the most power- 
ful influence of the time was the teaching of Bacon. The Oxfoul 
Society of Wallis, Wilkins, Petty, and Ward developed into the 
Royal Society (1662), and Harvey was succeeded by Halley, 
Hooke, Boyle, Sydenham, Woodward, Ray, Newton. Along 
■with them appeared the Latitudinarian school of religious 
thought, whitm was founded by Lord Falkland, and contained 
CbilRngworth, Taylor, Hales. The spirit of these men was 
first for toleration and then for reason, as against the infallibility 
of the Church and the rigid special interpretationi of Scripture 
‘which the Puritans had mode matters of life and death- They 
were succeeded by Burnet, Tillotson, and Butler. The theory 
of goveniTnent was also profoundly affected by the daring scep¬ 
ticism ^ Hobbes^ and by the moderation and sense of his dis¬ 
ciple^ l^ke. In the Convention which Charles found_ sitting, 
timre Was la fket no dispute on any of the great constitutional 


struggles of the past. The ropral revenue was now fixed at 
£1,200,000, and mauv oppressive feudal claima^f the crown I 
were extinguished by the conversion of land lenures from knight- 
service to socage. While Royalists were allowed to regain their 
confiscated private estates, the Convention protected those who 
had purchased Church lands. The first new Parliament was, 
however, entirely Royalist, and failed to carry out the pro¬ 
mises of religious freedom made in the Declaration of Breda. 
The Tc.st and Corporation Acts were passed against Puritan in- 
flueiice in the boroughs, and the Act of Uniformity drove 2000 
lectors and vicars from the Church, with Howe and B.axter at 
their head, and thus created dissent, one of the great political 
as well as religious forces of modem E. This was followed by 
the Conventicle and the Five-Mile Acts. ^Episcopacy was 
restored in Scotland by ilie Drunken Parliament, and Crom¬ 
well’s temporary union of the tliree kingdoms was broken up. 
Tlic Declaration of Indulgence was only part of a scheme which 
Charles formed for establishing the Catbollt religion. It was 
at once recalled, and Shaftesbury carefully fanned the rage 
of the ‘Petitioners’ for war against Catholic France, a feel¬ 
ing excited by the Popish plot The ‘ Petitioners ’ and the 
* Abhorrers,’ who answeicd tliem, are the germs of the early 
Whigs and Tories, the great issue then being whether beiedi* 
tary succession was to admit a Catholic to the throne. 'Phe 
I'arliament of i6Si was called to Oxford, and Charles went 
there with troops; but the danger of civil war was averted by 
the flight of Momnouih and the dcatli of Shaftesbury. And yet 
It was in this disgraceful reign, while the Triennial Parliament 
Act was constantly broken, that in 1679 censorship of the press 
was put an end to, and the grand principle of Habeas Corpus 
rcafliirned. The period 16S2-88 has been called the Second 
Stuart Tyranny. This was rendered possible by the forfeiture 
of a gicat many borough charteis on the pretended ground that 
they had abused their privileges; and it was supported by such 
means as Jeffrey’s Bloody Assize and a standing army of 30,000 
men. Tlie Church and the Universities were bullied, and the 
Nonconformists were bribed by a second Declaration of Indul¬ 
gence, annulling all penal laws against botli them and Catholics. 
The trial of the seven bishops and the organisation of Catholic 
power in Ireland by Tyrconnell brought matters to a crisis, and 
Danby, Compton, and Cavendish invited William of Orange to 
come to the rescue of tiie constitution. He landed in 1688, 
and James II. fled to Fiance—lids dethroning of the last Stuart 
king being known as the English Revolution. In the Convention 
which William summoned, a great deal df wrangling as to whether 
the crown bail been forfeited, whether there should be a regency, 
whether M.iry had succeeded, or whether the throne was racant, 
ended in the recognition of William and Mary as joint sove¬ 
reigns on the basis of the Declaration of Rights, which denied 
the right of the sovereign to exercise a dispensing power, 
or to exact money or maintain an army save by the assent of 
Parliament. Hencefurtli the right of tire British sovereign to 
the throne liecomes purely statutory (the Bill of Rights and the 
Act of Settlement). The rights of petition, free election, free 
debate, and pure justice in the courts were also asserttfi, Scotch 
affairs were settled by the Claim of Right, which restored Pres¬ 
byterianism and the Confession of Faith, with the unwelcome 
addition of an Act of Toleration. Instead of life-mants, the vote 
of supplies was made annual. The Mutiny Act for the standing 
army, now become essential, was also made annual. Hence | 
annual Parliaments ate now a vital function .of the state. The 
Act of Grace was a wi.se concession to the Nonjurots within 
the Church and the Jacobites outside. All this time the Grand 
Alliance had failed to curb the ambition of France, and on • 
the advice of Sunderland the first homogeneous Ministry was 
formed byj.William out of the junto of Whigs who were 
favourable to war. Montague, Chancellor of the Excliequer, 
adopted Paterson’s plan of a Bank of England, and courageously 
reformed tlie coinage. In the meantime the descerate resist¬ 
ance of Ireland had been overcome. When France threw over- 
Imard the Partition Treaties, E. necessarily entered on the War of 
the Spanish Succession (1702-13), in which the victories of Marl¬ 
borough revived the memories of Crejy and Agincourt. In 1707 
occurred tlte Union of E. and Scotland, delayed by the Scotch 
objections to the National Debt and Episcopacy, and the English 
love of colonial monopoly. The Scotch Parliament had indeed 
struck the name of Pnneess Sophia from the Act of Parliament. 
It is to the patriotism of Lord Somers that the chief credit must 
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be given for the defeat of the Nationaliits and Federalists, and 
the secttritiM given for Scotch law'and the Scotch Church, along 
with a fair representation in Parliament and complete freedom 
of trade. In this, however, he only follovred the more enlight' 
ened policy of Cromwell. From this point the history of £., 
along with that of Scotland, becomes the history of Great 
Britain (q. v.). 

z. SteUsiasiieal. —Christianity, which entered Britain in the 
Roman period, but was for a time swept away by the Teutonic 
settlers, was reintroduced in ^97, when Augustine, despatched 
ns a missionary to the English by Pope Gregory, landed at 
Thanet and converted jEthelberht, King of Kent. The new 
faith spread over the land, and in the beginning of the 7th c. was 
dilTosed by Paulinus through Northumbria, which was also in¬ 
fluenced by Christian missionaries from the Culdcc monasteries 
in Scotland, offshoots from the Irish Church, then pursuing an 
isolated career independent of Rome. After a bitter struggle 
with heathenism ih the Midlands, and with the Irish Church, which 
at one time seemed about to annex the North country, the Eng¬ 
lish Church established its supremacy, and was organised by a 
Greek monk, Theodore of Tarsus. As in E. the eaily Christian 
Church of the Roman period had been quite eradicated. Then- 
- dore’s organisiition was determined by the existing political 
divisions of the country. He appointed bishops, whose sees 
corresponded with the kingdoms to wliose ruleis the first mis¬ 
sionaries htid attached themselves, settled the clergy in )jari.shos, 
which were at first conternilnous with the estates of the great 
nobles, made Canterbury the central see, and severed all alliance 
between the English and the Irish Church. E. was thus brought 
into contact with the civilising influence of Rome ; learning and 
art entered the land; and the English clergy were freed from the 
lax discipline, confusion, and narrowing isolation of the Irish 
Church. The new Church grew rapidly in weallli and power, 
fostering literature and taking an active part in political events, 
Diinstan in particular being at one time both ecclesixstical ami 
secular head of the kingdom, and doing much to increase the 
Church's influence in civil affairs. J he Conquest broke 
this intimate association of the clerical with the secular power. 
William of Normandy supplanted English by foreign church¬ 
men, «lio were cut off from their flocks and very largely depen¬ 
dent on the king. From William Rufus to Henry II, there weie 
ficquent disputes between the crown and the Church, in which 
the people always took the ecclesiastical side. In one respect the 
English Church differed from the Churches of continental Europe. 
In other countries tliB clergy were a separate estate in the 
government; in E. the greatest ehuiclimen mingled with the 
noliles in the House of l-ords. They were more bound up 
with the national inlercsls, and were less of a class depending on 
tlie pope in E. than in the lest of Christendom. 'The contest 
between the king and the clergy soon shifted its aspects. In the 
dispute between Anselm and Rufus and Henry ]., the church¬ 
man represented the claims of Rome; in the reign of Itemy 
111 ., the king and the pope struggled together against the Englisli 
Church and the English people. In the 14th c, the Church, 
which lia/i sheltered freedom and learning, and done much to 
soften the evils of feudalism, sank into ajiathy and worldlincss, 
and called forth the bold censure of John Wycliffe, ‘ the first Pro- 
testant.' He declared tliat the gospiel is a perfect rule of life 
without clerical intervention, and combated the doctrines of 
papal supremacy, indulgences, pardon-s, absolutions, and worship 
of saints and images. He gained many disciples, nicknamed 
Lollards (q. v.), who, thougm ciaielly persecuted, increased in 
numbers after Wyclifle’s death. In the reign of Henry VIII. 
the ties between Rome and the English Church vrere broken. 
Thomas Cromwell’s aim to reduce the Church to a department 
of the state was achieved for a time through Cranmer’s sugges¬ 
tion that Henry should appeal to the Universities for the divorce 
from his queen, which the pope refused to grant. This expedient 
proving successful, a series of measures were passed which totally 
changed th<I"character of the EngliJh Church. Henry was made 
Protector and Head of the Church, which became during the 
rest of his reign the tool of his despotism; the bishops were mere 
royal nominees, all connection with Rome was severed, first- 
fiiiits of the Church livings, fcnnerly enjoyed by the pope, were 
confiscated to the throne, and the monasteries suppressed (tSS^). 
During Edward VI.'s reign the Reformation, now become a 
popular movement, advanced swiftly; the Common Prayer- 
Ijook rectivcfl its present form (1552), and men were commanded 
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to subscribe to the forty-two articles of faith drawn up by 
Cranmer and Ridl^, and afterwards under Elizabeth reduced to 
thirty-nine. At this time the English Church seemed tending to 
become Genevan, but on Edward’s death Mary restored Catholi¬ 
cism, and subjected the Reformers to a terrible persecution. 
Her successor, Elizabeth, hod to decide between the Church of 
Rome, the extreme Protestants, many of whom had been exiled 
to Geneva, and the moderate Protestants, led by Parker. 
Elizabeth enlisted with the last party, which wished to exclude 
pai)al authority from England, and to preserve as much of the 
old Church cfiscipline and belief as was compatible with the 
removal of error and corruption. Thus was formed the present 
Pm^lish Church, which still bears traces of the conflicting lieliefs 
amid which it arose; its creed showing the influence of the 
Genevan party, and its liturgy and ritual recalling the older 
Church from wliich it sprung. 

The English Church does not recognise the validity of orders 
unless conferred by a bishop, and she recognises the ordination 
of the Eastern and Western Catholic Churches. The English 
liishop, moreover, is entitled to refuse ordination. The pre¬ 
sent division of England into bishoprics (though many of the sees 
are old, and the two provinces also) rests on the Act 6 and 
7 Will. IV. c. 77, which gave effect to the report of the Eccle¬ 
siastical Commission. (See Bishop.) Every diocese is divided 
into archdeacon lies, whereof there used to be .sixty ; every arch¬ 
deaconry into deaneries, and deaneries into parishes. The Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, formerly legate of the pope, is primate. 
London, Durham, and Winchester follow in precedence after 
tlie archbishops. For the inferior dignitaries of the Church, see 
Priests, Parsons, Deans, and Ordination. Curates are 
cither stipendiary, the temporary assistant of the rector or vicar, 
or perpetual, officiating in a parish or district to which the iiu- 
proprialor has nominated them. The latter institution aro.se 
horn the transfer of benefices (in which there must always be a 
vicar) from spiritual societies to a single lay person, who of 
course could not serve the cure. There are a few peculiar pre¬ 
ferments called donatives, because the patron can instal the 
donee without presentation to, or institution by, the bishop; 
e.f., the church in the Tower of London is the king’s donative. 
Tile stipendiary has to make a solemn declaration that a certain 
stipend has been agreed upon, and that no abatement is to be 
made for rent of the glebe, &c. The bishop may appoint curates 
where the incumbent is absent so many months in the year, or 
where the duties arc ill peifonned ; and he also fixes their sala¬ 
ries in cases of non-residence. The salary is never less than 
j^8o, unless the value of the benefice be less. Tlie bishop has 
complete power over him by direct removal, and Indirectly by 
revoking licence. 'ITie ‘depaiting bell’ and tlie alms given at 
funerals are probably founded on the old practice of ‘ masses 
satisfactory,’ or prayers for the dead. Burial is still sometimes 
permitted in the church, but discouraged for sanitary and econo¬ 
mical reasons. Every parishioner, even a suicide, is entitled to 
burial in the churchyard. The Cemetery Acts, and those con¬ 
stituting Burial Boards for parishes or several parishes, provide 
for a portion of the ground being unconsecrated for the use of 
Nonconfonnists. While the parson may not refuse burial, it 
must be accompanied by the Church service, and he is entitled 
to a fee, the origin of which was the oblation for prayers at re¬ 
ligious houses. Uf a similar kind are mortuaries, or corse pre¬ 
sents, depending on custom. The Catholic form, ' Pray for the 
soul,’ &C., is permitted. The liturgy and ritual of the Church 
strongly suggest her continuity with that before the Reformation. 
The Prayer-book contains the Breviary, the Missal, and the Or- 
dinaL It is a translation of ancient Catholic liturgies. The 
rites, or services expressed in words, and ceremonies (gestures 
and acts which go along with words, including the use of lights, 
incense, and vestments) are not new. 

An enormous revenue, under the name of ' tithes,' was drawn 
by the Church from every description of annual produce down 
to 1837, when the series of Tithe Commutation Acts brought in 
a corn-rent fixed in quantity though fluctuating in money value, 
and subsequently a rent-charge which ultimately frees the land. 
(See Tithes.) The name of offerings, oblations, obventions, 
applies chiefly to Easter dues (ad. per head, and in London 4d, 
a nouse), Pentecostal or Whitsun birthings, and the small sums 
paid at the other two great feasts (Chiistmas and Dedication). 
Pees proper are taken when the surplice is put on, or other act 
done by the priest for behoof of individuals, liiey arise on mar- 
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riage, burial, &c.t but not on baptism; the old name is altarage, exterminated. or drove westward the native Celts, and called the 
I^rge landed estates belong to the various sees and to the deans country i£ngia-Land (' land of the Ancles or Eiftlish'). The 
and chapters, and single preMndaries and minor cathedral corpor- history of the E. h. maybe thus divided ^(i) Old or Early 
ations have also estates. Much of the property and of the ad- English, 450-1120 A.D. ; (a) Middle English, 1120-1300; (3) 
ministrations belongs to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners (q. v.). New English, 1300 to present time. 

It is subject to Annates (q. v.)., tentlis, land-tax, and several I. Early EnglUH .—^The language of the Teutonic settlers in 

E ublic rates. In 1868 all compulsory church-rates were abolbhed, Britain, to which the misleading name Anglo-Saxon has long 
ut voluntary rates may still be agreed upon. been applied (see Anci.o-Saxons), was, on its introduction into 

For an account of the great assembly of the Church, see Con- the island, fully inflected and almost free from foreign alloy. 
VOCATION. Besides her recent exclusive connection with the It was only slightly modified by the speech of the conquered 
universities, the Church had a power of visiting the grammar- Cells, few Celtic words appearing in English writers up to 1100 
schools and licensing teachers. It was long debated whether A.D. Such as were absorbed by it were mostly what the English 
a conscience clause could be permitted in these schools, and would learn from Celtic slaves, e.g., basket, b^rmo, button, coat, 
whether Dissenters might be appointed trustees. An Act in 1S60 funnel, gnun, mattoik, &c. Alter the ChiTslianisation of the 


gave relief in the first of these matters, which was extended 
in i868 to the seven pulilic schools. The latter point was 
gained in the Endowed Schools Act of 1869, which also 
destroyed the episcopal power to license, anti removed the 
necessity of masters being in holy orders. The Education Act 
of 1870 excludes the Church catechism from public schools. 
For an account of Church extension, see Ecclesiastical Com¬ 
missioners and Queen Anne's Bounty. 

To enforce its law the CInirch has a system of courts of arch- 
de.Tcons, diocesan consistorial courts, and the courts of the 
primates or provincial courts. 

.See the Histories of Freeman, Stubbs, Fronde, Macaulay, 
Green, &c. 

Englau'td, or Fruc'tod, in heraldry, means fruited or fruit- 
bearing, and the expression is used of trees when tree and fruit 
arc of diflerent coloius. 

Eitg^lish Bazar' (Angrazab.ad), the chief toxvn of Maldah 
di.strict, province of Bengal, British India, on the MahanunJa 
river, close to the ruins of Gaur, and 188 miles N. of Calcutta, 
E. consists of a scries of trading villages lining the river bank. 
It has some silk-weaving industrj’, and the vicinity is very pro¬ 
ductive in the silkworm mulberry. Pop, (1S72) 12,859. 

Engliali Chann'el (the Oeeanus Britanmeus of the Romans; 
Fr. La Manche, ‘the sleeve’), the narrow sea separ.ating the 
southern shores of England from the northern coast of France. 
It extends from the Atlantic to the North Sea, covering an aica 
of 23,900 geographical sq. miles, and is 100 miles wide at the 
Chops, between Land’s End and Ushant Isle. Reaching its 
greatest breadth of 140 miles between Poitland Hill and St 
Malo, it narrows at Dover Strait to 2l miles. It contains the 
Scilly Isles, Channel Isles, Isle of Wight, &c. Strong wcstinly 
winds prevail, and a strong current runs in the direction 
of the North Sea. The depth of the Channel varies from 5 
fathoms where there are sandlianks to Co, where the bottojii 
is a coarse gravel. The Strait of Dover—12 to 30 fathoms 
—is paved with a chalk ridge, linking the two countries, and 
through this it is proposed to carry a submarine tunnel, the 
experimental works of which were begun at Sandgatte, near 
Calais, in 1876. The Clianncl is noted for its pilchaid, mackerel, 
and oyster fisheries.—E. Harbour is ^e name of two fine 
havens, one on the S. coast of the British island of Antigua, ^thc 
other on the Pacific shore of Costa Rica, in Central America. 
On the Antigua haven there is a trading-town of the same name. 
—E. Biver, the estuary of the Manhissa, enters Delagoa Bay 
to the N. of Zulu Land, on the E. coast of S. Africa. 

English Debt. The foreign creditor should send written 
authority to his solicitor to sue. I le should state the particulars 
of the debt, and whether he sues in his own right or as exwulor 


English in the 7th c., various Latin word^ chiefly ecclesiastical, 
were introduced by churchmen and English translators of Latin 
writers, e.g., saint, priest, candle, aitar, church (Greek), Ac. This 
clement is calleit Isiiin of llic Second Period*; while the earlier 
Latin infusion left by the Roman colonists, chiefly seen in 
names of places, such as castra, is styled I.alin of the First 
Period. The Nortlimen or Danes, who began to invade Eng¬ 
land in the first half of the gih c., and made a permanent set¬ 
tlement in the N.E. of the country in 878, helped largely t<v 
strip English of its inflections—a simplification incident on the 
mingling of peoples speaking dilTercnt tongues—and introduced 
numerous Scandinavian word.s, sucli as are, until, fro, ill, 
bark, bask, braze, dash, fly, ransack, earl, See. In the S., where 
the Danish clement was almost entirely absent, the old inflections 
lingered much later than in the N., where the Norse influ¬ 
ence is still visilile in the names of places and in the provin¬ 
cial speech. Before the Norm.an conquest there were two great 
dialects of English—the Northern, which, after taking the lead 
as a literary medium, gave way, from a variety of political 
causes, to the Southern, or language of Wessex. These dia¬ 
lects arose from the original differences in the speech of the 
Teutonic .settlers, the N. being colonised by Angles, and the 
S. mainly by Saxons. Old English was largely monosyllabic, 
pithy, picturesque, and copious, although somewhat rugged 
and wanting in melody and pliancy, qualities gradually gained 
after the Norman conquest of 1066, which at first threatened to 
destroy English as a literary language. It must not be sup¬ 
posed, however, that the Normans deliberately strove to root 
out the English speech, though such a notion is still vaguely 
entertained by many. Theie is not a shadow of evidence to 
show that they cherished any dislike I* it whatever. Through 
tlic force of political circumstances it was lowercil for a tithe from 
a literary, courtly, and official language to a popular dialect. At 
first Phiglish and Norman-French stood quite asunder. French 
was taught at school, and used in literature and law ; no man who 
knew English only could advance In public life; and.evcnrusti« 
sought to speak in French, the language of the court, clergy, 
nobility, and autliois. But the mass of the people clung to their 
old idiom, which, as is seen in the English Chtvnirle, underwent 
almost no change for about fifty years after the battle of Hastings. 

II. Middle English, 1120-1300.—'I'he influence oj the Nor¬ 
man conquest, though great, is apt to he overrated. The dis¬ 
use of English ns the fashionable and literary longue hasteneil 
the omission of Inflections, the breaking up of the grammar, and 
the rise of great dialectic differences in the absence of an acknow¬ 
ledged literary standard. The loss of inflections and the simpler 
grammar which distinguish Ch.-iucer’s language from ..Elinc's 
are not, however, solely due to the Conquest, for like changes 
have occurred in Low German longues unaftccted by events 
similar to the Norman invasion. The popular belief that 
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of the debt and whether he sues in his own right or as executor similar to the Norman invasion. 1 he popma^ ^ ^ * t 

or trustee, ’lie should transmit the ground of debt with relative modem English is the result of a mixture of Old English and 
affidavit which in Scotland should be sworn before an authorised Norman-French is utterly false. English is radically a- leutonic 
See AFFIDAVIT. tonguc, and the large French mfuston m our present speech was 

commissioner. See niainlv introduced since the end of the I3lh c., after English 

EngUlb Drama. See Drama and English Literature, i^vivcd as a Iheraiy language. While Englishmen and 
■ptwplUH Language. The English speech was originally a Normans were two hostile classes, few French w8id«crept into 
pure LOW German dialect of the Teutonic group of the Aryan jijg £, l,, nor was French chiefly used even for government doctt- 
or Indo-European family, its nearest cogn-ates being the Old n,gnls until the 13th c., when it was Hie official tongue of half of 
Frisian, Old Saxon, Dutch, and Flemish. It was brought from Europe. In the I2lh c. grammatical disruption went on mots 
the to Britain by various Teutonic tribes, who, begin- actively than the adoption of new words, but English, as it re- 

ning their settlements about the middle of the sth c.,* gradually arose, absorbetl much of its Romance rival, and m the lUh c. 

-----j„any old Teutomc words were displaced by French equivalents. 

• Skene to WsOf/fcAofWffidlnb. 1878, V0I. I. chapes) dhenwes jvjyrtie English is mainly distin^ished from Early English 
Ihh point, and arguee with mdchcoEency tor an earUetdaie-<b«kit«r half substitution of auxiliaries and prepositiona for the old 
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inflections, the general contraction' in spelling, the soflen- 
Ing of certain consonants, the use of to before the infinitive, 
and the adoption-of s as the plnrol ending, after a struggle 
with the M termination still seen in mm, oxm, children, £c. 
The genitive is still in es, and there is still an accusative in 
en ; but the inflectional endings tend to change into a silent e, 
which has been since shaken off from most words. 'Ilie grammar 
is very confuserl and clearly transitional. The chief literary 
remains in Middle English are the last part of the Jingiish 
Chronicle, Layamon’s Brut, the Ancren Kiwle, and the Ormulum. 
In the two texts of the Brut (about 1200), which comprise 
56,800 lines, there are not above 90 words borrowed from the 
Norman-French. In the Ancren A’/a//r (about 1220) there is the 
comparatively Large proportion of 3 per cent, of Fiench worils. 
In these works English revived as a literary speech, while Nor¬ 
man-French was gradually sinking into a provincial dialect dis¬ 
tinct from the language of Paris. 

III. Ne^v En^'sh, 1300 to the Present Time.—In the I4ih c. 
English had become the natural speech of the Normans, while 
French was acquired at school, almost as a foreign tongue, to 
equip men for literature and polite society. The wars with 
France helped to kindle a revolt against this undue preference 
of Flench as the speech of fashion and culture. In 1363 it was 
enacted that hencefoith law pleadings shouhl be cariied on in 
English, as French was becoming unknown in the kingiiom ; 
and before the end of the century English w.as securely reinstalled 
as the language of the court and of such wiiters as did not ex¬ 
press themselves in Latin. The English speech, which was thu.s 
restored to its old position, had, in the times following the Con¬ 
quest, been broken up into many local varieties, but had only three 
.strongly-murkeil dialects—the Northern, spoken m most of York, 
in Durham, Norlhumberlanil, and the Scottish Lowlands; the 
Midland, spoken in the centre and E. of England, from the 
1 lumber to the Thames ; and the Southern, spoken in England 
S. of the Thames, and in (llouce.ster, .Somerset, and part of 
Worcc.slcr and Hereford. These dialects arc most e.asily dis¬ 
tinguished by their various manncis of inflecting the present 
plural indicative, in all forms of which the Southern employs 
the Midland eti, and the Norllicrn er. The Midland was, 
moreover, divided into W. Midlaml, spoken in Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, Lancashire, Cheshire, Shropshire, &c. ; and E. 
Midland, sjioken in Lincolnshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, Cam¬ 
bridge, Northampton, &c. The latter variety, aided by its geo¬ 
graphical position between the N. and S., became the dominant 
mrm. First in.adc widdy current by Kobert of Hrunne, who 
about 1303 compo-cd tlie Handtyng Smne, it was used by 
Wycliffc and Gower, and w'as fixed as the classic dialect by the 
genius of Chaucer, since whose time the E. L. has changed com¬ 
paratively little. In the iCth c. iheie were three dialects—the 
Northern, the Midland, which had sjiread over the S.E. counties, 
and the Western or old Southern. The once ruling speech of 
Wessex sank into a mere provincial variety, but the Northern dia¬ 
lect survived in Scotland, was there adorned by a series of great 
poets, and is now the purest relic of Early English, embalming 
many fine Teutonic words lost to the classic dialect of the south. 
Tlic E. L!" on its revival in the 14th c., while it had liecorae by 
Fl ench influences more rich, flexible, and polished, wa.s radically 
the speech of iElfric. Chaucer’s language is essentially Early 
Engl^b, with a new element of lightness, flowery delicacy, and 
dainty brilliance gained from the French, with Gallic fluency 
and grace wedded to Gothic vigour. But the effects of the 
Norman conquest on the F« L. were not solely beneficial. One 
evil result was the loss of many Teutonic words which were 
driven out by weaker French synonyms. The old English poetic 
diction especially suffered, about a third of it being held to have 
vanished before 1200. 'Ihe Romance infusion also checked the 
free cxpiansion of the Teutonic clement, the language losing its 
power of making fresh compounds from Teutonic roots, as 
writers preferred to borrow new words from the Latin and 
French. UeAdcs swelling the vocabulary, the French exerted a 
ccrlstin formative influence over our speech, as, for example, by 
.adding the Romance ending nge to the English land in bondage, 
by changing the English u into cm, by substituting qu for the early 
cu in such words as quick, quedm, queen, quoth. See. On the 
other hand, many Fiench wortls received an English form in 
which their Romance origin can scarcely be detected, while 
another effect of the long predominance and large influx of 
French w.as to give a modiuation to the speech quite distinct from 
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the old English accent and rhythnu From the subtle interaction 
of English and French durihg the rise of the present form of our 
lanmage, it is often difficult to say whether a word is of Teutonic 
or Romance orimn; and, moreover, several ^pmntly Latin de¬ 
rivatives brought in by the Normans were Celtic or more often 
Teutonic roots, while Norman-French, though essentially a 
Romance tongue, was at the time of the Conquest thickly 
spruikled with Scandinavian words. 

In the 15th c. the East Midland continued to spread; inflec¬ 
tions still further fell away; Romance prefixes and affixes were 
welded to Teutonic words, and vice versa ; the language became 
more uniform ns the Romance element was slowly fused with the 
Germanic. The introduction of printing by Caxlon (about 1470) 
aided gre.atly to fix the giammatical structure of English. Dur¬ 
ing the 16th c., when the Renaissance spread into England, and 
enthusiasm for the classics was at its height, Greek and especially 
Latin words, many of which have since been forgotten, poured 
into our vocabulary. Even in the Elizabethan period the E, L. 
was in a partly transitional state. The national speech had then 
to expre.ss a vast wealth of new thoughts, feelings, and discoveries, 
and fresh words were heeded, especially to convey abstract ideas. 
Many words were culled from tlie I^tin which are now obsolete, 
sa slelled, ‘starred,’ aid.cnt, disnoble, rubious, ‘ to deny,’ 

tuinaCe, continuate, rondure, ‘acircle,’nrffre, ‘tosummon, 
fery, ‘ what is written,’ antres, ingen, ‘ingenious,’ copy, ‘plenty,’ 
See. Latin and Greek words which have since been limited in 
rnc.-ining are used in a general sense, as aggravate, ‘to add to,’ I 
journall, ‘ rlaily,’ exorbitant, ‘uncommon,’ travail, ‘work,’ ex. ] 
travagant, ‘wandering,’ eoncciUd, ‘fanciful,’ &c. Other Latin 
and Greek words occur in a narrower sense than now, as abridg. \ 
wn'/rf, ‘a dramatic performance,’iVyKr/rwrr, ‘the influence of the I 
stais,' ovation, triumph, decimate, &c. Also numerous English 
verbs are employed in many various senses, as lake for to con¬ 
sider, to understand, to bewitch, to interrupt, to resort to, &c., 
pass for to surp.ass, to pass sentence, to assure, to care 1 
for, &c. There is a strong and sometimes excessive fondness I 
for compound words and phrases, as marble-constant, furnace, j 
burning, back-return, svind-changiug, honey-heavy-dnv, Se.e, Tills 
tendency to strike out new words is often at variance with the 
nature of the language, as when a I..atin emling is fastened to 
a Teutonic root, or vice versa, e.g., bodanent, inerease/ul. Tlie 
Renaissance led the Elizabethan prose-writers to imitate Latin 
authors, to fiame long rounded periods, somewhat tangled and 
cumbious, but showing a grandeur of phrase and rhythm novel 
in our literature ; while the Elizabethan jioets lent their 
style the charm of racy facile vigour by free recotirse to the 
poi>ular idiom, and played wild freaks with grammar, bending 
syntax to their whim, using adveibs ns verbs, verbs as noun.s, 
and nouns as adjectives—a daring laxity partly due to their 
wayward fancifulness, partly to the transitional state of the 
language. Their strange constructions are often experiments 
prompted by the loss of the old inflections, or are caused 
by the secret su.asion of the old syntax. Compared to 
ouE present English, the Elizabethan is superior in freedom 
and terse strength, but inferior in clearness and correctness. 
Gradually syntax became more strictly observed, and as the 
Renaissance enthusiasm cooled, Latin and Greek words were less 
wantonly pre.sscd into service. The authorised version of the 
Bible (1611) has done much to preserve many exquisite old 
English words, and has been an abiding influence for good on 
English style. In the l8th c. the Teutonic clement was sacri¬ 
ficed to the Latin, the result being a style generally heavy and 

S ous, but sometimes, as in Gibbon, full of a splendour that 
I be august if it were not artificial. In the present century, 
a liealthy reaction has set in for Teutonism, which may, however, 
be likewise carried to excess. See Oliphant's StandardEn^ish 
(Macmillan, 1873); Morris's English Aeeideme (Macmillan, 
1873); Earle’s Philology of the English Tongue (Clarendon 
Press, 1871); Morris and Skeat's of Early En^h 
(Clarendon Press, 1872) ; Skcat’.s Specimens of English Lvtera. 

(Clarendon Press, iSvi); Shakespearian Grammar 

(Macmillan, 1S72); and tne works of Marsh, Latham, See. 

Eng'liali Literature. 450-1066.—The earliest B. L. in the 
vernacular consisted of songs of war and adventure, such os 
Beowulf {c[. V.), paraphra.scs of Scripture, &e., which arc treated 
of under Akgi.o-.8axon Litkratwre. ' Alongside of these 
war-songs, hymns, and translations, there grew up a iUcratura 
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written in Latin by Englishmen and Welshmen, of which the 
chief specimens before the Norman conquest are the ffixtoria 
Britonum, ascribed to Nennius (q. v.). the Bpisiola dt Excidio 
Britannia of Gildas (q. v.), the Annates Rerum Gestarttm 
Mlfredi Magni, commonly ascrilicd to Asset (q. v,) (but both the 
authenticity and genuineness of this woi'k are now strongly 
challenged), the J/isturia ErcledastUa Gentis Anglorum of Bede 
(q. V.), and the Colloquy and Glossary of A^'lfric (q. v.). This 
learned literature was born in Northumbria and Strathclyde; 
but, on Wessex winning supremacy, flourished most abundantly 
in the S., where scholarship was especially fostered by AJlfred. 
At the Norman contiuest literature in English was for a time 
crushed ; while works in Latin continued to be written, and a 
foreign literature in French, produced mainly by Norman trun- 
v'eres, arose. The llth c. has few names of note. Among its 
leading authors are Osbern of Canterbury, who wrote a liislory 
from the creation to 10S3, and Turgot, who composed a 
chronicle of Durham monastery. The I3lh,c. is prolific in 
names, but none .are of high rank. The Conquest, besides for a 
time stifling English verse and prose, and introducing a French 
literature quite alien in .style and theme fram the first writings in 
English, permanently affected K. I.. Rhyme, which certainly 
occurs in tlie old Flnglish liynins and sagas, and which may have 
stolen into English verse from Wales, was first ])opul.irised by the 
Normans, and drove out the ancient system of allitenition ; while, 
instead of the old heroic pocliy which s-ang of the deeds of Eng¬ 
lishmen on ihe Continent and in England, long romances wcie 
woven colcbiating the exploits of ni)'thiral atifl scmi-iTiythic.il 
heroes. When llie vernacular literature revived, the old national 
themes were forgotten, and Flnglishrnen adopted subjects which 
the Nomi.tns ha<i rcndererl familiar. The early lieioic l.tys 
were thus hushed for ever, but the caily Jcvolioiial poetry was 
prolonged, though in humble foiin, until in the 13th c. wc see in 
Ormin (q. v.) a genuine succes-sor to Cxdmon. The Eieiich 
literature, thus for a lime dominant in England, was narrative 
rather than lyrical, being transplanted from the N. of France, the 
region of the Chansons dc Gestc. Compared to the EugU.sh litera¬ 
ture vi'Viieh it displaced, it was wanting in earnestness, fire, and 
energy, was more g.ay and shallow, with » novel finesse and 
quaint floweriness of style. This F-cnch nicety of diction ulli- 
mately blended with and toned down tlie rude strength of the 
early Teutonic verse, and imbued English poetry with a light¬ 
ness .and grace which it could not have developed from its 
original rcsoiirees alone. Prose annals were plentiful during the 
12th c., the chief chroniclers being Florence of Worcester (q. v.), 
Eaclmer (q. v.), Ordcric (q. v.), Henry of Huntingdon (q. v.), 
and William of Malmesbury (q. v.). Tn Ihe last a new historic 
spirit begins to dawn, shown by a tendency to weigh facts and 
look into the slate of the rest of Europe ; and healthy patriotism 
and independence glance out from Eadiner, Henry of Hunting¬ 
don, and the legend of Ueicward, In this century the Hngjiih 
Chronicle ends with a dark graphic picture of the woes of King 
Stephen’s reign, and the cycle of Arthurian romance is fimily 
ingrafted on our literature by the fabulous l.aliri history of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth (q. v.), which first popularised the stories 
of Arthur and the Round Table, so often retold by our poets. 
Through the influence of Geoffrey’s work, E. L. adopted a 
body of Arthurian and pre-Roman legends, which, despite its 
mediseval and fanciful colour, perhaps keeps some strangely- 
altered fragments of the history of W. ales, mingled with 
wild stories cre.atcd by Welsh and Armorican bards, and which 
unfortunately came to be viewed as sober truth, and blinded 
men to the real acts of the 'I'entonic settlers in Britain. 
In the I 2 th c. Alfred of Beverley recounted the Arthurian 
tales in the form of a genuine chronicle, and the (rotwlres 
Gaimar (q. v.) and Wace <q. v.) recast them in French veree. 
Towards Hie end of the centuiy literalurc Incomes seculniised, 
a keen inquisitive faculty appears, and a political rather than 
a monkish spirit breathes through history. Satire and criticism 
spring up in the gifted Walter Map (q. v.), in Nigel^Wirckcr, whose 
BrunMus assails the monkish oiders, and in Gerald de Barri, 
or Oiraldus Cambrensis (q. v.), the earliest English political 

S imphleteer. RamiU de Glanvil (q. v.) writes the first work on 
ngllsh law, John of Salisbury gathers up the Icaniing of the lime 
in hia Pofyeratkus, literary criticism is begun by Geoffrey de Viu- 
gaul^ and history is compiled by William of Newbury and Roger 
, of Kovaden (q. v.), who carry ns into the ijlh c. Meanwhile 
the eertukeular Kterature maintained a lowly existence in the 


shape of homilies, translations, and other re]^oti| works, and 
in treatises on the knowledge of the times. The 13th c. is an 
age of fresh intellectual activity, of ardent feal for learning—a 
fleeting and premature foreshadowing of the Renaissance. New 
ideas and a more liberal culture were diffused by the Moors of 
Spain and by the influence of the Crusades; the splendours of 
Oriental fiction were wafted from the far East, and the rudiments 
of science stole in from the schools of Cordova and Granada. 
The English universities began to affect literature, and Latin 
was zealously studied. Adelard of Bath introduced the elements 
of science from Spain; Roger Bacon reflected the reliellious 
spirit of inquiry which was abroad, and sought to embody the 
encyclopaedic idea of knowledge which was t^en arising; Robert 
Grossetetc (q. v.) was the foe of the I’ope, and forerunner of 
Wycliffe; and William Occam (q. v.) was the trenchant assailant 
of .scholastic Realism. History became filled with a patriotic 
spirit in Roger of Wendover (q. v.) and Matthew Paris (q. v.), 
who is the best of tlie monkish chroniclers. Ixjng French 
lomances of Arthur and Charlemagne, of Havelok and King 
lloin were nlnindanlly ptoduced, often based on Scoldic or 
Saracenic tales, and tedious from tlieir fluent minuteness. But 
tlie great feature of tiie century was the revival of English as 
a literary longue in the Brut of l.ayamon (q. v.); the English* 
iii.slory of Robert of Glouce-tcr (q. v.), where the patriotic 
English spirit shines out brightly; in the Ormulum of Ormin 
or Orm (q. v.); and in the IJandlyng iinne of Robert of 
Biinme, written about 1300. Tlicse works arc mostly of lin¬ 
guistic lather than of pnicly lileiary value, the finest poetry of 
llie time blossoming foitU in the short English lyrics and ballads, 
•sweet and simple verses, lit with a quaint, tender passion, 
tmged with a charming love of nature, and blending the old 
Teutonic strength with Ficnch grace and refiiieinent. Such 
a union of qualities is seen in the Choi and the Aighiingale, a 
true English Jahliau written in the reign of Henry HI. New 
rliytlimical forms are introduced, and octosyllaliic verse becomes 
a lavouiitc medium for narrative. Many of the ballads cluster 
round the favourite hero Robin Hood, and similar outlaws. 
The 14th c. is a time of gieat political and religious movement, 
tlie age of Lollardism and the peasant wars 'I'hc inquiring spirit 
which awoke in Walter Map becomes bolder and moie demo¬ 
cratic, and English completely overthrows French as the literary 
sjieech of the land. Lyrical poetry still blooms, pleasantries 
like the French fabliaux arc numeious, and the brooding earnest-, 
ness of the pre-Noniiaii literature reappears in severe homilies, 
such as Ricluii'd Rolle’.s Rruhe of Conscience (about I3^),'and 
Dan Miduael of Noithgate’s Aycnbite of Inwyt (abouX 1350)- 
Laurence Minot'.s war-songs (about 1350) eclio the national 
pride in the victories of Edward HI. Tlie chief writers of the 
century are William Langland (q. v.), Jolm Wycliffe (q. v.), 
John Gower (■(. v.), Sir John M.andcviire (q. v.), and Geoffrey 
Chaucer (q. v.). Langland, in the satire Riers the rioaoman, 
gives voice to the misery of the people, and mirrors the dark 
side of the age, while its brilliant aspect is icflocted in Chaucer. 
'I'wo streams of poetry unite iu Langland’s work—the satiric, 
which began in Hie l2th c., and the leligious, which Jjcgati Orith 
Ciedmon. Wyi.Iiffe translates Scriptmc into r.acy, homely Eng¬ 
lish, and spiea.ls th*Lollard reform, Gower writes huge alle¬ 
gorical poems full of learning, Mandeville is, next to Soewulf, 
our earliest great traveller, and, along with Wycliffe and Chaucer, 
may be called the father of mo<lern English prose. Chaucer is 
our fir-st great poet, and his works aie the crowning flower of the 
playful, satiric, and amorous mediwval poetry which takes a 
(rank interest in human character and daily life, as distinguished 
fmm the mystic medi.'cval poetry, of which the loftiest represen¬ 
tative is Dante. ! 

14CK-ISS0.-- After the death of Chaucer, the strilggle with 
France, the Lollaid contioveray, the Wars of the Roses ( 143 ®“ 
1485), and the Anglican Reformation, caused a literary decadence 
(luring the isth .and tlie eailier years of the i6th,,c. Men were 
alienated from ver.se to polemics, and the best poetr)*of the iSth 
c. is found in the simple, forcible ballads of the North and Mid- 
lands. Most of the Robin Hood ballads, the Nut-Brtnon Maid, 
and a version of Cheiy Chase, belong to this period. The chief 
writers in vcr.se of the iSlh c. whose names we know ate Occleve, 
Lydgate, and Hawes, who produced long, cold, and gaudy alle¬ 
gories. In the beginning of the i6th «. popuW poetry revived 
in the boisterous Skelton (q. v.), and the dawn of the English 
Renaissance is visible in the works of Surrey (q, v-J and VryaU 
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(q. V.). They vrere imitative rather than original, but through 
their adoption of dassic and Italian metres, such as the sonnet 
and the blank verse introduced by Trissino, and the sparkling, 
limpid fluency of their style, they helped largely to adorn and 
chasten the languan, and bring in a more refined and ornate 
school of poetry. They are sometimes regarded as the fathers 
of ‘ subjective ’ poetry m England. As the centu^ advances, 
the growing influence of the Renaissance and the rise of a new 
poetry are seen in such works as Tottcll’s Miscellany (ISS?) and 
Edwards’ Paradise of Dainty Devices, collections of moral pieces 
and love-songs in the Mirrour for Magistrates (see Sackville), 
and in the varied writings of Gascoigne. Comedy dawns in 
Udall’s Ralph Royster Doyster, tragedy in Sackville’s Gorboduc, 
and the historical play or history in Bale’s King yohn. (For the 
rise of the English drama see Miracle Plavs and Drama.) 
The increasing love of literature and interest in foreign works 
are shown by the number of translations, especially from the 
Italian, such as Painter’s Palate of Pleasure (1563); and popular 
fiction underwent a change, the place of the Arthurian and 
other long chivalrous romances being taken, to a great extent, 
by tales from the Italian and new stories of English life. 
Among the English prose romances, ‘the Waverley Novels of the 
/6th c. ’ arc 'I'he Six IVorthy Yeomen of the JVest, Tom-a-Lincoln, 
George-a-Green, Robin Hood, The Seven Champions of Christen¬ 
dom, &C. The chief prose writers of the period arc, in history, 
Caxton (q. V.), Eabyan (q. v.). Lord Berners, Cavendish, Bale 
(q. V.), llall (q. v.), I..eland (q. v.), Foxe (q. v.), Hollinshed 
(q. V.), Linacre (q. v.); in polemics, Pecock, Fisher, Tyndale 
((]_. V.), Elyot, Coverdale (o. v.), Cranmer(q. v.), Latimer (q. v.), 
Ridley (‘p v.), Gardiner (q. v.), Pole (q. v.), Foxe, and Jewell 
(q. V.). Tlie Paston Letters, the correspondence of the Paston 
family from 1420 to 1505, give valuable social details. Perhaps 
the finest prose of this period is Sir Thomas Mallory’s (see Mal¬ 
lory) Morte d'Arthur (1485), but in the 16th c. we see clearly, in 
More and Ascham, the dawn of a new prose style. In 1470 
Caxton introduced printing, but the art did not give a powerful im¬ 
pulse to literature until the Elizabethan era. '1 his period was rife 
with change, the systems of cliivalry and feudalism vanished, the 
Church was revolutionised, thought was freed from scholasti¬ 
cism, and the new learning flowed into the country, where it was 
diffused by writers and scholars such as Cheke (q. v.), Colet 
(q. V.), Grocyn (q. V.), Linaero, Warren, Aschani (a. v.),and More 
(q. V,). (For the English translaliuns of the Bible belonging to 
the period see Birle.) 

1580-1625.—This period, known ns the Elizabethan, is the 
golden age of E. L., rich in poetry and prose, in imaginative and 
speculative writings. It is peculiarly tlie palmy epoch of the 
English drama. Its greatness was especially due to the Renais¬ 
sance powerfully stirring the English mind at a time of splendid 
national progress, of victory and discovery,of pat 1 iolic and religious 
awakening. Instead of meeting with an emasculate society, and 
flowering into sculpture and painting as in Italy, the Renaissance 
in England found a people in unprecedented national vigour, 
and was centred wholly upon literature. The invention of 
priming now Irearing fiuit, maritime discovery kindled the 
poetic imagination, and England’s attitude as the defender of 
Protestantism heightened patriotic enthu.siasm. The new litera¬ 
ture is broadly di.stingui$hcd by its keen interest in hum.an 
action and passion and by the extent to wliich it is affected by 
Itali.an writers, Tlris Italian influence takes two forms—on the 
one hand flushing the Elizabethan narrative and love-poetry 
with a Southern affluence of lovely colour, and instillmg a fond- 
ne.ss for soft melodious verse, while on the other it leads the 
dramatists to choose their themes from the blackest episodes in 
Italian tales and annals. The principal dramatists were Pcele 
(q. V.). Greene (q. v.), Marlowe (q. v.). Lodge, Kyd, Munday, 
Chcttle, Nash, and, immediately succeeding these, Shakespeare 
(fl- V.), Jonson (q. v.), Beaumont (q. v.), Fletcher (q. v.), Dekker 
Oj. v,), Websypr (q. v.), Ford (q. v,). Chapman (q, v.), and 
Massinger /q, v.). The Elizabethan drama is unrivalled for 
grandeur, comprehensiveness, and vaiiety» revealing the keenest 
insight and the most lavish fancifulne.ss, the most aerial sub¬ 
limities and the most grotesque incidents, grappling with the 
deepest problems of life, and revelling in the wildest sallies of 
wit. (See Drama.) Of non-dramatlc poets the greatest is 
Spenser (q. v.), whose glowing colour, sweetness of verse, and 
taste for allegory were imitated by Sidney (q. v.), Harrington 
W- V.), Daniel (q. v.), Drayton (q. v.), Sylvester (q. v.). Chap- 
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man, Giles and Fhineas Fletcher (q. v.), and William Browne 
(<). T.). Long narrative poems, dealing with Eiwliidt leg^d, 
history, and scenery, were written by Daniel, Drayton, and 
Warner ; metrical satire bv Donne (q. v.) and Hall (^. v.); and 
lyric poetiy was exquisitely developed by the dramatists. Pas¬ 
torals Imitative of Italian poetry, were written by Spenser, 
Fletcher, Drayton, Jonson, Browne, &c.; sonnets and love-songs 
abounded, Throughout this poetry there runs a love for fan¬ 
tastic conceits and strained refinements, which, arising from 
JCuphuism (q, v.), a natural growth of the Renaissance popula¬ 
rised by Lyly (q. v.), and chiming with the courtly tasie, dis¬ 
figures the writings even of the greatest dramatists, and becomes 
tlie chief feature of English poetry in the first half of the 17th c. 

Tile cliief Elizabethan prose-writers are, in history and scholar¬ 
ship, Foxe, Stowe (q. v.), Speed (q. v.), Camden (q. v.), Raleigh 
(q. V.), Spenser, Hooker (q. v.), Bacon (q. v.). Burton (q. v.). 
Usher (q. v.), and Seldcn (q. v.); in science. Bacon, Napier 
(q. V.), Harvey (q. v.), and Lord Ifeibert of Cherbury (q. v.); 
in controversy, Whitgift, Cartwright, Robert Brown, Nash, 
Donne, and llall; in fiction, Greene, Lyly, Sidney, and Bacon. 
The prose is for the most part stately and periodic, as in Hooker, 
but IS also, in the euphuistic writings of Lyly, Greene, and 
others, antithetic and full of conceits. 

1625-1688.—From 1625 to 1640 E. held its F.lizabeihan 
characteristics; Jonson, Marston, Massinger, Ford, Shirley 
(q. V.) were active as dramatists; and, though the PuiUanic 
hatred of the theatre was strengthening, as shown by Prynne’s' 
Satiromastix (1632), plays, and especially fantastic pieces called 
masks, were highly popular. The pastoral and allegorical 
poet^, founded by Spenser, was continued by William Browne, 
and Giles and Phineas Fletcher; and the early poems of Milton, 
which belong to this time, breathe the Spenserian spirit. The 
taste for intcHectu.il subtleties and far-fetched analogies, which 
the Elizabethans borrowed from Italy, became more conspicuous 
in the verse of Habington, Henry More (q. v.), Crashaw (q. v.), 
and Cowley ^q. v.), who was now beginning his poetic career; 
vigorous metrical satires were composed by Jonson, Hall, Davc- 
nant (q. v.). Wither (q. v.), and Cleveland ; charming love-songs, 
anacreontics, and epigrams, full of sportive grace and tripping 
music, were written by Jonson, Wither, Carew (ij. v.), and Iler- 
lick (q. V.); and prose, for the most part retaining the Elizabe¬ 
than intricacy of style and wealth of classic allusions, w-is 
represented by Donne, Usher, Jonson, Selden, Burton, Herbert 
of Cherbury, Wither, and Chillingworth (q. v,). From 1640 
to 1660 literature, excepting polemics, was almost silenced by 
the civil uarsand subsequent Puritan rule. Tlie closing of the 
theatres by the Puritans in 1642 put an end, for a tim6, to play¬ 
writing, and the higher prose was almost stifled by a vast out¬ 
come of pamphlets for and against the king—Presbyterian and 
Independent, Cromwellian and anti• Cromwellian—• Milton 
plunging into the controversy, and vindicating the Roundheads 
in gorgeous polemical treatises. The chief jtrose writers were 
—in philosophy, Ilobbcs (q. v.) and Sir T. Browne (q. v.); in 
theology, Jeremy Taylor (q. v.); in history. Clarendon (q. v.) 
and Fuller (q. v.); in polemics, Millon (q. v.). Laud (q. v.). 
Hall, Piyntie (q. v.). Fuller, and Whitlocke. Excepting parts of 
the works of Davis, Marvell (q. v.), Denham (q. v.), Davenant, 
and Wither, verse was confined to Cavalier songs and lampoons 
on Royalists and Roundheads, the ablest of such song-writers 
and satirists being the Royalist Cleveland. The Restoration, in 
1660, suppressed controversial writings, restored the drama, and 
introduced a new literature, deeply marked by French influences, 
by profligacy, scofling wit, and a strong anti-Puritan bias. Only 
a few writers held aloof from the general tendencies, notably 
Milton, who now returned to poetry and wrote his weat epics; 
Butler (q. V.), who flouted Puritanism in the style 01 the conceit- 
writers ; and Cowley, who continued to weave subtle frigidities 
into serious verse. Mainly through the influence of Dryden (q. V,), 
a new poetry arose, modelled on the French critical school, which', 
under Boilcau’s guidance, had crushed euphuism in France; 
English verse, stripped of conceits, became more direct, simple, 
and mechanical; and brilliant didactic energy took the place of 
idealism and imaginative fervour. Rhyming tragedy was im¬ 
ported from France, and Dryden sought vaiiuy to fonnd a new 
drama uniting Elizabethan fire with French symmetty of form< 
The chief writers of tragedy were Dryden, Lee (q. v.), CroWm^ 
and Otway (q. v.). Romantic plajrs had vanispM; but come¬ 
dies of city life, foully indecent, miltglUterinif'with weM 
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flond i^inage, were composed by such noblemen as Dorset 
(q. V.), Sedley (q. v.), and Rochester (q. v.). 

Tbe influence of French literature on the prose of the period 
produced a more TOrrect and elegant syntax, the chief prose 
wntera Ming, in philosophy, theology, and polemics, Hobbes 
1-I.'™'!"* <9- ''•)! Taylor (q. V.), Cudworth (q. v.), Barrow 
(q. V.), Tillotson (q. vA Sherlock (q. v.), South (q. v,), Leighton 
fq. v.K Feanon {q. v.); in scholarship and history^ Clarendon 
(?• f Fepys <q. v.), Dugdale (q. v.), 

Rushworth t m fiction, esssays, criticism, &&, Diyden, Cowley, 
Walton (q. V.), and John Bunyan (q. vA 

1088-1788.—This period, from the English Revolution to the 
French Revolution, may be called the period of the iSth c. It 
1$ siarkediy an age of great prose authorSi none of our very best 
poets, but many of our foremost prose writers, belonging to it. 
In the early part of the century satires and pamphlets were 
abundant, and during Queen Anne's reign literature became 
mainly a party tool, the chief writers enlisting with Whigs or 
rones, and receiving preferment for their services. The piin- 
cipal poets of the first half of the century were Arbuthnot 
(q. v.). Gay (q. v.), Swift (q. v.). Pope (q. v.), Phillipps, Prior 
(q. V.), Young (q. v.), Warton (q. v.), and Thomson (q. v,). 
ihe poetry of this era, known as the English ‘ Augustan ’ age, 
is distinguished by fastidious metrical art, displays the perfection 
of polished verse, but wearies by the sameness of its cadences, 
and the absence of true passion aud spontaneous grace. It was 
largely didactic, was mainly devoted to satire and pictures of 
town life, having lost the aroma of the country, and was cast 
almost wholly in the heroic couplet, which in the hands of Pope, 
the master*poet of the time, constantly sparkles into jewels of 
epigram. The chief prose writers in the beginning of the period 
were Bulingbroke (q. v.), Locke (q. v.), Swift,yUerkeleyfq. v.), 
Butler (q. V.), Addison (q. v.), Steele ((q, v.), and Defoe (q. v.), 
the writings of the la-st thiec clearly marking the decline of 
patronage andi.the revival of popular influence. In place of the 
many-linked, sonorous prose ot tlic t7th c., a ligliter, simpler 
style was adopted; Defoe and Swift writing with racy vigour, 
Addison and Steele with careless, idiomatic grace. Comedy 
died out before realistic prose fiction, wltich was admirably de¬ 
veloped by Defoe, Swift, Richardson (q. v.). Fielding (q. v.), 
and Smollett (q. v.); and afterwards received a more graceful 
and idyllic, though less robust, treatment from Sterne (q. v.) 
and Goldsmith (q. v.). To tlie second half of the century belong 
several of our noblest monuments of history. Prose became 
licavily Latinised, more precise and ornate, and more stately in 
rhythm than Addison’s or Steele’s in the works of Johnson 
(q. v.) and Burke (q. v.), and of the historians Gibbon (q. v.), 
Robertson (q. v.), and Hume (q. v.); while Goldsmith united 
the polish and accuracy of the Johnsonese with the graceful aban¬ 
donment and lighter stnicture of tlie Addisonian style. 'I'he 
chief writers in philosophy were Hume, Paley (q. v.i, and 
Adam Smith (q. v.). Tne foremost poets were Gray (q. v.), 
Goldsmith, IShenstone (q. v,), and CfoJlins (q. v.), who paitly 
clung to the 'Augustan’ manner, partly broke away from it in 
lyrics and idplls, which, despite their artificiality, show true fer¬ 
vour and delicate pensivencss; Blake (q. v.), a strange mystical 
genius i and, above all, Cowper (q. v.) and Bums (q. v,), in 
whom natui^; and impassioned poetry revived. During the 
latter part of tbe century authors lean again upon tlie public, 
patronage decays, periodical criticism arises, and the newspapers 
gain vastly in power and usurp the functions of the political 
pamphlets. 

178S-1876,—This period is second only to the Elizabethan 
for the number and splendour of its names. The chief poets of 
its earlier years were Byron (q. v.), Shelley (q. v.), Keats (q. v.), 



of these waiters, deeply mov^ by the French Revolution, filled 
their verse with stormy passion, fiery rebellious protests, and a 
kind of nature-worship partly borroweil from Rousseau; while 
others led a stioim reaction against the poetic style of tlie Queen 
Anne vrritersi Romantic poetry revived, new metres were 
adopted, Oothic and Eastern tales displaced the old ' classical ’ 
themes^ lo% phifcwophic teasings were cast into verse, and 



nature was described with novel subtlety of Insight and fresh- 
ncM, novel energy, and felicity of huigui^e. The thief prose 
witera in fiction, philosophy, and criticism were Scott, Cole- 
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dM’DeQuinccy (q. v.), &c. Gradu^ly the revolutionaiy glow 
faded from poetry, and at length a new school was founded by 
1 e^yson (q. v.). The greatestVictorian poets are Tennyson, 
R. Browning (q. v.), Mrs Browning (q. v.), Hood (q. V.), Arnold 
(q. V.), Taylor (q. v.), DobeU (q. v.), ‘G. EUot’ (q. v.J, W. B. 

(T C. Rossetti (q. v.),' Morris (q. v.), 
and Swinburne (q. v.). 1 ‘herc seem at p^ent to be 
of the dawn of a^ new lyric and dramatic sRiool. Of prose 
writers, recent or living, the chief are, in history, Hallam (q. v.), 
Alison (q. v.), Macaulay (n. v.), Carlyle (q. v.), Grote (q. v.), 
Thirlwall (q. v.), Merivale (q. v.), Milman(q. v.), Buckle (q. v.i, 
Finlay (q, v.h Stanley (q. v.J, Helps (q. v.), Kinglake (q. v.). 
Burton (q. v.), Froude (q. v.), Stubbs (q. v.), and Freeman (q. v .); 
in biography, Forster (q. v.i, Lewes (q.v.), Ma<;son (q. v.); in 
philosophy, Hamilton (q. v.), Carlyle, J. S. Mill (q. v.), New¬ 
man (q. V.), Maurice (q. v.), Bain (q. v.), and Herbert Spencer 
(q. V.) ; in criticism, Dc Quincey, Ruskin (q. v.), Arnold, Car¬ 
lyle, J. Morley, Swinburne; in fiction, Lytton (q. v,), C. Bronte 
(q. V.), Disraeli (q, v.), Dickens (q. v.), Thackeray (q. v.), ‘G. 
Eliot,’ Kingsley (q. v.), Trollope (q. v.), Reade (q. y\ W. Col¬ 
lins (q. V.), Bl.ick (q. V.), Blackmore, i&c. See Cliambers’s 
CyclofedU of E, L, ; Craik’s Jlist. of E. A. (2 vols.); Taine’s 
JTisi. of E. L. ; Warlon’s Hist, of English Eoetry; Hazlitt’s 
English Foets and A ge of Elizabeth ; Skc.al’s Specimens of E. JL; 
Morley’s kngltsh Writers; Bernhard Ten Brink’s Ceschichte der 
Englischen Litteratur (Betl. 1877). 

Engraving (Gr. en, 'in,' zxiSl graphs,' I write *), the art of in¬ 
scribing figures, letteis, or ornaments on surfaces of metal, wooil, 
or stone. E. is usually practised either for ornamentation or 
for printing impressions from the incised lines. E. on stone, 
as distinct from lithography, belongs to the first class, and is 
known as sculpture or stone-carving, and ornamental E. on wood 
is termed wood-carving. The production of engravings on wood 
(woodcuts) for the transfer of impressions to paper is designated 
wood-E. Ornamental K. of metallic surfaces is called chasing. 
The term £, is principally applied to the art of engraving pic¬ 
tures on copper or steel plates. In the higher ranges of the art 
fine instinctive touch and pure artistic fueling are as necessary 
as technical or manipulative skill Here, however, we have only 
to do witli the technical aspect of E. 

In printing from types, stereotype plates, or woodcuts, it is 
the elevated portions which receive tlie ink and transfer their 
impressions to paper; but with engraved copper or steel plates 
the case is exactly reversed, and it is into the incised lines ot 
dots that the printing ink is placed, to be brought in contact 
with the paper by pressure. The bteadlU and depth of the in¬ 
cised lines, thcicfore, determine the boldness of the impression, 
aud it is this circumstance that gives to copper or steel engrav¬ 
ings their singularly fine delicacy of line and rare g^dations 
of tone. 

The tools and materials used by the engraver are few. The 
chief are the set of graz'ers, shoit prisms of steel fitted into 
handies, and varying in the size of the point and in the form 
of the face from a square to a lozenge. The zUhing-print 
or needle is like a large sewing-needle fixed into a liandle. 
Several of these are required, varying in thickness, some being 
ovnl-shaped to produce the broader lines. The dry-point, similar 
in shape to the etching-point, is used for more delicate lines, 
and differs in Its eflect from the graver by not taking the 
metal dean out, but throwing it up on each side. The scraper 
has three fluted sides, and is used to remove the barb left by 
the action of the graver, needles, or dry-point. The rubber, 
a roll of cloth dipped in oil, smooths the surfiicc. "thefurnisher 
is employed to erase any scratches, to polish and soften any 
parts engraved or bitten in too dark. The engraver also uses 
a bridge, or thin board for raising ids liand aliove the level of tbe 
iilatc, and a blind of tissue paper to direct light on the plate. 
The different styles of E. on metal plates are known as etching, 
line E., mezzotint, and aquatint. 

In etching, the plate of copper Is first covered with a com¬ 
position known as etching-ground, capable of resisting the action 
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of aquafortis. It consists of black pitch, white wax, burgun^T 
pitch, ospi.altum, and gum mastic, mixed by firing, A pencu 
drawing of the. subject on paper is then placed face down on 
the plate, and ^nsferred by being passed through a press. 
The workman with his points or ncMles,follows the lines of the 
drawing, removes the ground, and thus exposes the part of the 
plate covered by the drawing. A wall of wax is put round the 
plate, the acid is poured on and left till it has bittm deep 


this being repeated till the required depths are obtained. 
Steel plates, owing to their hardne$.s, require a dilTcrent biting 
agent, consisting of a mixture of pyroligneous and nitric acids 
and water, after the application of which the plate Is carefully 
dried to prevent rust. In line £., so called from the effect 
being produced by lines of different thicknesses running more or 
less parallel, the plate is first etched and afterwards finished with 
the graver, or it may be solely cut by the graver or dry-point. 
The former is the method usually employed now. Line E, pro¬ 
duces the best work, and occupies the foremost place in the art 
of E. A ruling machine, which produces parallel lines with 
gicat rapidity, is frequently used, but its effects are inferior to 
those produced by handwork. Mazotint differs considerably in 
appearance from any Other style, and is not so difficult work as 
line E. The ground is carefully indented all over by an instrument 
called a cradle, havmg a serrated edge, the parts requiring light¬ 
ness of shade being smoothed with the scraper and burnisher, 
those parts left untouched giving the deepest shades. Some¬ 
times the design is first etched on the plate. In stipple E. the 
plate is first covered with the etching ground, and the dc.sign 
transferred in the usual way. The outline, instead of being 
drawn in lines, is put in by dots, wide or near, as light or dark 
shades are required; it is then bitten with the acid, and finished 
off with the giaver. Aquatint E. is the most difficult of any of 
the styles, and is now superseded by lithography. The plate is 
covered with a ground of rosin held in solution by spirits of 
wine, wliich on drying leaves a granulated surface. The draw¬ 
ing being transferred, those parts requiring the highest lights 
are ‘ stopped out ’ before exposing the plate to the action of the 
acid, which cats through the granulated ground. This process 
is repeated as each portion becomes of the desired shade, as many 
as ten or more separate bites being sometimes required. On 
paper the aquatint, consisting of flat washes, is like a drawing 
in India-ink. • 

Plate-printing is very simple. The plate is first slightly 
heated, and the ink rubbed in with a linen r.ag; the face is 
then cleaned, and the workman rubs off the surplus ink with 
his hands, which he first covers with whiting. This requires to 
be done with ^cat care. Damped paper is placed on the plate 
and covered with blanketing; it is then passed between the cylin¬ 
ders of the press—being raised or lowered by means of a lever— 
which arc turned by a large star handle. The first copies, 
termed proofs, are the finest impressions, as the rubbing of the 
plate ten^ to erase or smooth the lines. After a certain number 
are taken the plate requires to be rccut. By a valuable process, 
termed aHeraj'e, an engraved copperplate may now be pro¬ 
tected with steel. It was invented by M. Gamier, and introtiuced 
from France by M. Joubert. By means of electricity an infini¬ 
tesimally thin skin of iron is depo.sited upon the copperplate, 
which may be removed and replaced by a new deposit. See the 
works of Georges (Par. 1862); Ottley (Lond. 1816); Passavant 
(Leips. 1860-TO}; Bartsch (21 vols. Vienna, 1803-ai); Bryan 
(Lond. 1858J; Hamerton (18G6). 

Engravings, Copyright in. —The right of property in engrav¬ 
ings is for twenty-eight years from the date ol publication; which 
date, with the name ol the artist, must be inscribed on the plate. 


possess HP engraved plate for imitating the notes ot any Danic, 
or to print from it, is felony. 

Eng^oss'ing (Fr. engrosser ‘to increase*), in law, is the 
purchasing of victual at a fair or market, or of com in the field, 
with, the view of reselling at an advanced price. E. was at one 
time criminal in England, under statutes repealed by 13 Geo. 
HI- c. 71. It was then found that £. was an offence at common 
law. E. was declared legal by Act 7 and 8 Viet. c. 24, 
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XSnharmon'ic In'terval, in music, a small interval between 
a pair of notes which go by one name but which differ slightly 
with the key of the music. Thus suppose a note to vibrate 7^5 
times per second, and to be the tonic of a piece of music, the 
supertonic, a whole tone above it, will vibrate -{ times as fak, or 
864 times per second. If, however, the given note be the Domb 
nant (q. v.), the next note above it in the same scale, the super¬ 
dominant, will vibrate only V times as fast, or 8S3‘3 times per 
second. Upon such instruments as the piano these tiro notes 
are represented by one only, but with the human voice, the 
violin, &C., they can easily be distinguished. The interval be¬ 
tween them—having in this case the vibration ratio 864 : 853'j, 
= Si : 80, and being therefore equal to a Comma (q. v.)—is one 
of the most common examples of enharmonic intervals. 

Enkhiuz'en (‘ NaiTOW houses ;' in Lat. Enchusa), a decayed 
town of N. Holland, on the E. shore of the Zuider Zee, 20 miles 
E.N.K. of Alkmaar. It has a fine townhouse, a cannon foundry, 
and some shipbuilding, &c. H. was formerly a place of 40,000 
inhabitants, with a laige herring-fleet, but the silting up of the 
harbour leti to its decline. Paul Potter was born here in 1625* 
Pop. (1873) 4925. E. was founded in the beginning of the 13th c. 

Enlist'meut in. the Army, Law Kegarding. By the 
Army Enlistment Act (1870) no one can be enlisted as a soldier 
for longer than twelve years. The Act provides that enlistment 
shall be either for the whole of the said period in any service, 
or for a portion thereof, to be fixed from time to time by the 
Secietary of State, and specified in the attestation paper, in army 
service, and for the residue of the period in the first-class reserve 
force established in 1867. But it is provided tliat the Act of 
1870 shall not iiitcrfcre with her Majesty’s power to enlist men 
for a shorter period than twelve years. The .Secretary of State 
is empowered from lime to time to make general or special 
regulations, varying the conditions of service, so as to permit a 
soldier who has served for not less than three years to enter 
the reserve force for the residue of his term of twelve years. 
The Act makes provision in case of imminent national danger 
or of great emergency. If an apprentice enlist, his master may 
recover him under the Mutiny Act. Every recruit must appear 
before a magistrate and declare that he enlists willingly. If he 
repent of his engagement with the recruiting officer, he may buy 
himself off by paying^i. Servants enlisting before the expira¬ 
tion of their engagement may be held to be validly enlisted 
under the Annual Mutiny Act. 

Enlistment, Naval, Law Regarding. —By 16 and 17 Viet. c. 
69 the compulsory service of seamen may extend to ten years. 
The bounty given varies according to the requirements of the 
service. The Act 22 and 23 Viet, c, 40 provides for a reserve 
volunteer service of five years in time of emeigency. This force 
may be trained for twenty-eight days each year, and may be re¬ 
quired to join any ship the Admiralty think fit. The coips may 
be called to service by proclamation. By 26 and 27 Viet. c. 69 
the Queen may accept offers of merchant sailors to serve in the 
Royal Navy, subject to rules framed by the Admiralty. Men called 
out for training receive pay; if disable in service, they are entitled 
to allowances; and if killed, their widows receive pensions. 

Eim'is (Gael, inis or innis, ‘an island,’ also ‘a meadow 
girdled by a river’), the capital of County Clare, on the Fergus, 
25 miles N.W. of Limerick by railway. The chief buHdings are 
the courthouse, the endowed and national schools, an infirmary, 
and a public library. A colos.sal white limestone statue of 
O'Connell, by Cahill, was erected in 1863. Tlie is 

crossed by four bridges. £. has flour-mills, breweries, distilleries, 
and an active trade in gmin, cattle, and limestones. It sends one 
member to Parliament. Fop. (1871) 6101. 

Bimiscortlx'y, a town of Wexford county, on the Slaney, 27 
miles S.S. W. of Arklow by railway. It has a splendid church, 
a factory for friexe, flannels, and bl^kets, a large distillery, and 
a river-trade in coal, com, timber, &c. The two parts of the 
town are linked togethA* by a stone bridge. Fop. (1871) 5804- 
K grew up around the castle of the Anglo-Norman invader, 
Raymond le Gros, which is still almost entire. 

Enninkill'en (Gael. Inis-Cethlenn, ‘Cethlenn’s island’), the 
capital of County Fermanagh, on the Etne, 75 miles W>S> W. bf 
Bdfust, and on the North-Western ^Iway. It stands near the 
S. end of Lower Lough Erne, an;) has maitrriantures of linen. 
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strawplait, cutl^, whisW, leather, &c., and a trade In coal, 
provisions, and timber. Pop. (1871) C906. E. sends one mem- 
oer to Parliament. It was founded by Protestant settlers, and 
receivad a municipal charter in 1612. It supported the Protestant 
cause in 1689. Here the troops of William III., 1500 strong, 
rained a sigr^ victory over the forces of James II., consisting d 
6000 men, 30th July 1689. The famous regiment of the 6th 
Dragoons Enniskilleneis’} was originally recruited at £. 

IShin'ins, Quln'tua, the father of Roman epic poetry, fondly 
styled by his countrymen nosltr Ennius, was born at Rudioe, in 
Calabria, 239 B.C. He claimed descent from the ancient lords 
of Messapia, and is said to have served with distinction as a 
soldier, and risen.to the rank of centurion. Cato the Elder on 
his way home from the African war met £. at Sardinia and 
brought him to Rome. During the ^tolian campaign he acconi' 
pani^ M. Fulvius Nobilior, by whose son’s influence he after¬ 
wards obtained the rights of a Roman citizen. E. maintained 
himself by teaching the Greek ].mguage to patrician families, 
lie died of gout, B.a 169. By the desire of Africanus he was 
buried in the tomb of the Scipios. E. wrote, in eighteen books, 
the Annales of Rome in hexameter verse, besides dramatic and 
satirical compositions. His style is necessarily rough, but the 
vigour of liis verse won the admiration of Cicero, Horace, and 
Virgil. Tlic works of E. arc said to have existed as late as the 
13th c, but only fragments now remain. Of the collections, the 
first is that by Robert and Henry Stephens (Par. 8vo, 1564); 
the best are those of Ilessel (Amst. 1707) and Vahlcu (Leips. 
1854). Sec Ribbeck’s Seeniett Romanorum Poesis Fragmmta 
(2 vols. I.eips. 1852-55) ; Sellar's Roman Poets of the Republic 
(Edinb. 1863), and Tcuffcl’s Geschickte der Rdmischen Literatur 
(Leips. 2d cd. 1871). 

Enns, a picturesque river of Austria, rises in the S.W. of 
Salzbutg, in the Noric Alps, and flows S.E. by E., then N., 
entering Upper Austria (Ober der E/tns), which for 15 miles it 
separates from Lower Austria {Unier der Enns), and eventually 
joins the Danube, ii miles S.E. of Linz, after a course of 160 
miles, in part navigable. 

E'noch.. I. The ehlcst son of Cain.—2. The son of Jared, 
who ‘ walked with God : and lie was not; for God took him,’ at 
tile age of 365 years (Gen. v. 18-24). This was understood by 
iar^er Jews to mean that he was taken up to heaven without dying 
(Heb. xi. 5). Comparative mythology, however, professes to 
see in the history of E. an old myth about the ye.ar, wliich after 
3O5 days is not. The name may be translated ‘ Renewal,' and his 
age, which is shorter than that of any of the other patriarchs, is ex¬ 
actly as many years as there are days in a solar year. This intci- 
pretation is curious, but not convincing. See Ewald’s Ceschichte 
des Volkes Israel (Eng. transL, new ed. Edinb. 1875). 

Enoob, Boole of, one of the principal of the Old Testament 
Apocryphal books, written, according to the best authorities, in 
Hebrew, wholly or in part, about a century before Christ, was 
widely circulated, and exercised a great influence during the first 
Christian centuries. From the time of Augustine (354 ' 43 ®)i 
however, it was only known in fragments till 1773; when an 
Ethiopic version (probably made from the Greek version known 
to the early Fathere), in three MSS., was brought from Abyssinia 
by Bruce the traveller. The author gives elaborate descriptions 
of the world of spirits, of the future life, of the Sheol, with its 
difleient divisions, the place of the wicked and of the fallen 
angels, of the person and times of the Messiah. A great deal ot 
the language of the New Testament—in Christ’s discourses, the 
Epistles, and the Apocalypse, especially that describing the iudg. 
ment of the last day—seems to have been derived from the B. 
. of E. A tmndation was published by Archbishop Lawrence in 
' 1821, as well as an edition of the Ethiopic text in 1838. The 
best edition is Dillmann’s (rSsi). Amo«« specif works on the 
subject ate those of Ewald (1854) and Phiuppi (1868). 

S^os ilgnoz), an ancient town in the vilayet of Adrianople, 
Turkey, on n promontory at the S.E. fide of a small gulf of the 
same name, at the mouth of the Mantza, 75 miles S. by W. of 
Adrianople. It has a shallow harbour, and may lie expect^ to 
decline now that D<d<-Agatch, a port in the vicinity, has been 
connected with Adrianople by rail. Its trade amounU to some 
.^33,000- yenriy, and the exports arc com, hides, &c. Pop. 7000, 
ptlndpally Greeks. IS. is the Aims of Homer, and according 
W Vligil was founded by .^.neas on his way from Troy. 
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Enrol'ment, a term of English law. By two statutes of 
Henry VIII., to pass an estate of inheritance the deet^of bargain 
and ^e must be enrolled in one of the courtaat Westminster, 
or with the Custos Rotulorum in the county wnere the land lies, 
within six montlis after date. The statute 5 Eliz. c. 26 authorises 
the courts in the counties-palatine to enrol liargains and sales in 
like manner. Deeds to bar the entail of an estate, and for some 
other purposes, must also be enrolled in Chancery. Any one 
wishing to prevent E. must present a petition for rehearing, or 
lodge a Caveat (q. v.). 

Enscho'de, the most important cotton-manufacturing town in 
the Netherlands, province of Overyssel, 55 milis N.E, of Arn¬ 
hem by railway. It has a large number of si^un-power looms, 
and produces cottons (or foreign export, fusnans, dimities, &c, 
There are also extensive dye-works and bleaching-fields. A part 
of E. was destroyed by fire in 1862. Pop. (1873) 5072. 

En'sig^ (Fr. enseigne, Lat. insigtie, ‘ a ma^, or flag,’ from 
in and signum), the generic name for a flag used as a signal, is 
specifically employed to designate the large flag tliat floats at 
tiic gaff of a ship when under sail, and above the poop when at 
anchor. Since 1864 all British ships of war carry the St George’s 
E., a white flag with a large red cross and a small union-jack 
in the left-hand upper quarter. The red E, with union-jack i» ' 
used by transports, &c.; the blue in the merchant service. 

Ensign, properly E.-hearer, was formerly a commissioned officer 
of the British army, called into existence for the disdmrge of a 
special office. The E. was the bearer and defender of the regi- 
incntal colours; and when battles were decided by a series of 
Imiid-to-hand encoimters, his office was one of honour and 
responsibility. The colours are now kept by the colour-sergeants. 
Tlie junior subaltern rank has been that of sub-iiculenant instead 
of £. since 1871. 

Entablatizre, in classical architecture, is the superstructure 
wliich lies horizontally (like a ‘table’—from Fr. table') upon the 
columns, and which is divided into three sections—^the architrave, 
which rests immediately upon the columns} the frieu, the inter* 
mediate space; and iXxeeorniee, the upper section. To each of 
the orders belonra a special E of its own, the height and relative 
proportions of which arc regulated according to a scale, the dia¬ 
meter of the column being the unit of measurement. Each of 
the divisions of the E. is m tlie different orders enriched with 
appropriate mouldings, facial, foliage, scroll-work, &c. 

Enta'da, a genus of Leguminous plants, belonging to the 
Mimosea, or ‘gum-atabic’ group, an^ represented by^the E, 
scanderu, a climbing-plant of the W. Indies. These plants have 
pinnate leaves and large pods containing the seeds embedded in 
a glutinous substance. E. pursatha grows in the E Indies, and 
its pods attain a length of from 4 to 5 feet long, containing 
beans or seeds of proportional size. 

Entail' (Fr. tailil), a term in English and Scotch law. 
In the latter it is frequently called tatlsie. By a deed of E. 
the legal course of succession to land is barred, and an 
! arbitrary one substituted, the object being to preserve lajtds 
in one family. (Sec Donis, Statute he.) 'Thelh are two 
kinds of tniaila—geneied and special. When lands are given to 
a man and the heirs of his body without restriciioii, this U criled 
an estate tail general; but where there is a limitation to certain 
heirs, it i.s an estate tail special. There are also estates tail male 
and estates tail fettusle. In the former the succession is limited 
to males, in the latter it is limited to females. Formerly tenanta 
in tail in England used to evade the limitation by a process 
called a recovery (see Recoveries and Fines), but by the Act 
3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 74 they can now make au effeettj^ aUena- 
lion by a deed enrolled in Chancery; and by I and a Viet. 
C. no an estate tad is rendered liable for the debts of the 
tenant. In Scotland various amendments of the law of E- 
werc introduced by the Act of 1848. By this Act an heir of E 
in possession is empoweied to disentail an estate,^n |ome coses 
without, and in some cases with, the consent of one or more of 
the sub.stitute heirs. In entails dated on or after 1st August 
184S, an heir born afier the E, being of full age, is entitled 
to execute a disentail under the authority of the court, without 
any consents. Bom before the E., he may do so widi the 
consent of the heir-apparent, whicli expression is defined by,the 
Act to mean ‘ the heir who is next in succession to the hefr In 
possession, and whose right of succession, if he sarrive, most 
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Ulcfe effect’ The heir-apparent, however, must have been bom 
after the iljte of the E., and at the time of giving his consent 
must be twenty-§ve years of age, and of legal capacity. 

Entell'uB Monk'ey {Presiy/er Entellus), a spcdes of Cata> 
rhinc or Old World monkeys, distinguished by the last molar of 
the lower jau^ossessing five tubercles. The muzzle is not over- 
prominent The thumbs are very short, and the tail is of greet 
length. This monkey inhabits China and India. It attains a 
length of 3 or 4 feet, and is greyish brown, a dark-brown line 
passing along the back and loins. The face and feet are black. 
The E. M. is the ‘sacred monkey’ of the Hindus, and is pro¬ 
tected by law. 

Snter'ic Fever, commonly called Ty'phoid Fever, is one 
of the most fatal scourges of this country. It is a continued fever, 
associated with an eraption on the skin, occurring in crops, each 
spot continuing visilde for about three days. The eruption occurs 
on the eighth or twelfth day, and varies much in degree. It is 
sometimes preceded by a very delicate scarlet tint of the whole 
skin, resembling the rash of scarlet fever, and consisting of slightly 
clevateii papul*, which may escape detection owing to the faint¬ 
ness of the colour, unless tlie skin be examined by passingthe finger 
gently over its surface. The apices of the papulae are invariably 
lens-shaped or rounded ; they are circular and rose-coloured, 
and they disappear completely on pressure, and resume their 
characteristic appearance whenever the pressure is removed. 
The eruption is most common on the al)domen, thorax, and 
back. Each spot continues visible only for three or four days. 
This eruption, however slight, is absolutely diagnostic of E. 
F. Abdominal pains and diarrheea are amongst the earliest 
symptoms, the mscharges being copious, of a bright yellow 
colour, devoid of mucus, alkaline, containing soluble salts and 
albumen, and of a peculiarly offensive odour; the belly is 
swollen and tympanitic, painful on pressure, and gurgling can be 
detected in tlie right iliac fossa ; the pulse is generally soft and 
variable; the tongue is swollen, red, glazed, and fissured, and 
.as the disease advances, it becomes dry and is covered with a 
pale brown fur. The disease may be always recognised when 
there is in the evening a persistent elevation of temperature, and 
a remission in the morning. In mild cases the disease continues 
St its height for a week or a week and a half; in severe cases 
it lasts from two weeks and a half to three weeks and a half. 
The period of abatement is irregular. 'I'he mean duration of 
E. F, is twenty-four day.s. The disease varies much in intensity, 
and is often accompanied by delirium from the first. E. F. 
r.anks among infective diseases of a eontagio-miasmatic character, 
the poison being a living organism, whicli, when transmitted from 
.1 diseased to a healthy individual, produces the same disease 
in the latter. The chief, and perhaps tlie only, vehicles of the 
poison are the dejecta of the bowels of the infected person,'either 
in a solid or gaseous condition. It is generally supposed that 
the poison of E. F. is inactive immediately after it is discharged 
from the diseased bowels, and that it goes through some kind of 
development before it again assumes its active condition. When 
the germs, even in their active condition, enter a healthy organ¬ 
ism, they, remain for some time innocuous. This disease has 
been more thorouglily investigated than any other, and it has been 
clearly demonstrated that E, F. is essentially a filth disease. The 
most severe epidemics of E. F. have been traced to water con¬ 
taminated with the dejecU of E. F. patients, to polluted air, and 
also to the use of milk coming from dairies where there was 

E. F. By sanitary precautionSj scrupulous cleanliness, the use 
of tlisinfectants, and the isolation of patients, the disease may 
be eradicated. See Dr Murchison, Treatise on Continued Fevers 
(Lond, 1873); Dr Budd, Typhoid Fever, its /Mature, Mode M 
Spreading, and Freveniion {Land. 1873); Liebermeisler, art, £. 

F. in Zierassen’s Eneycloptedia of Medicine: Dr Klein’s Report on 
the Intimate Anatomical Changes in Enteric or Typhoid Fever, 
in the Reports of the Medical Officer of the Privy Council and 
Local Govertynent Board, new ^ries. No. vi., 1S75. 

Enteritifl, or Inflaxnina'tion of the Bowele, may 
attijek the muscular or serous coats, and most frequently has 
its scat in the ileum. The chief scat of pain is the region of 
the umbilicus, or the right iliac fossa. It is usually accom¬ 
panied with diarrhoea, and the dis^arges relieve, for the time 
Dcing, the griping pains. Serous inflammation of the small in¬ 
testines may be inferred when there is inflammatory fever, abdo¬ 
minal pain and tenderness, and a discharge of large quantities of 
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serous fluid. In severe cases, ulceration of the free or adherent- 
surface of the mucous membrane, of the sub-mucous tissue, of the 
solitary glands, and of the muscular tissue, frequently takes place, 
and causes peritonitis, ending in death. £. is frequently con¬ 
founded with diolera, a disease with which it has nothing in 
common, except abdominal pain and serous diarrhoea. £. may 
be caused by external injury, by poison, by irritating indigestible 
substances m the bowels, by cold, or by the action ch other 
diseases, as enteric fever, cholera, dysentery, &c. When the 
causes are so diversified, no single mode of treatment can be in¬ 
dicated ; but it is usually advantageous to administer a purgative 
of castor-oii, with an opiate for an adult, and to apply fomenta¬ 
tions or turpentine stupes over the abdomen. Eneraata arwalso 
of great use (see Clyster), as also the warm bath, and a flannel 
roller firmly applied round the abdomen. The diet should con¬ 
sist entirely of arrowroot, sago, tapioca, gruel, barley-water, 
milk, and occasionally beef-tea. E. is a common disease amongst 
cattle, and sliould be treated on the same general principles. 
Aloes, or any purgative of an irritating nature, should never be 
given, but only oil and large clysters. 

Entomol'ogy (Gr. entomon, ‘an insect,’ logos, ‘ adiscourse’), 
the liep.irtmcnt of zoology devoted to the investigation of the 
habits, structure, and classification of Insects (q. v.). The special 
cultivation of E. was characteristic of a past era in zoology. The 
labours of naturalists are now limited not to the mere collecting 
and naming of species, but extend to the study of structure and 
development and of the relations of one species to anotlier. 
The entomologist of the past was a mere collector of insect 
species. The entomologist of the present is a tlioroiigh general 
zoologist with a special aptitude for the investigatiou of the 
organisation of tlie insect class. Tlie study of the insect world 
necessarily becomes most attractive in view of the many uses which 
insects serve in the economy of nature, sucli as the fertilisation of 
flowers and the removal of decaying matter. But no less do the 
phenomena of Metamorphosis (q. v.), and of insect structure 
generally, offer subjects of the highest interest to the zoologist. 
The special study of E. dates from about the 17th c. Ray, 
Leeuwenhoek, and .Swammerdam are the chief representative 
writers of this date on insects, and Linnxas also did much to 
promote the study. I.Atreille was an eaTnc.st investigator in E., 
whilst the famous writings of Kirby and Spence and of Mr 
Newport bring us to more modem times. The Entomological 
Society of London devotes itself exclusively to the study of insects. 

Entomos'traca (Gr. entomon, ' an insect,* and ostrakon, ‘ a 
shell ’), a division of Crustacea represented by such forms as water- 
fleas {Cyclops, Daphnia, See,) and other related organisms. The 
K., in modern acceptation, are aquatic animals, and possess a 
horny shell or carapace of one or more pieces. The gills are 
attached to the feet or jaws, and the limbs are jointed and pro¬ 
vided with setce or bristles. £. exhibit eedysis, or moulting of 
their shells. 'I’he typical E. belong to the orders Cladocera, 
Copepoda, and OsCracoda, 'Fhe latter group includes the common 
water-flea of fresh watets (Cypris), which possesses a bivalve 
shell. 'Fhe orders of £. which appear to possess a less evident 
relationship with the commoner forms are the Phyllopoda or 
brine-shrimps, TriloHta or trilobites, and the Merostomata (sol¬ 
dier or king crabs), &c. The fossil species of E., chiefly forms 
belonging to the Ostracoda, See., a'ppear first in Silurian rocks. 
Tire Carboniferous rocks contain plenty of E.; and species still 
living are found in Mesozoic and Kainozoic strata, as Cypris, 
Cythere, and Bairdia, 


of various kinds may be produced by the growth of vegetable 
parasites. Many caterpillars are infested by fungoid growths 
which kill these larva; and in man fungi appear to be the 
chief, if not the sole, causes of such skin and scalp affections as 
ringworm, &c. The term E. is also applied to plants which are 
parasitic on other nlantf. but it is used vaguely in botany. 
Many of the so-called E, are cap.sble of producing serious 
disease in their plant-neighbours. Thus wheat is attacked ^ 
a low form of plant life named the Uredo earite which attacks 
and wastes the wheat grains. Smut or dust-brand in com is 
produced by the Uredo segelum, which destroys the iiiiner parts 
of the flower. Another iun^s {U. ruUgo) prodncet diabase in 
com and grasses. The well-known (Ergot (q. V.) sA rye, Wheat,. 
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«nd bulw is sapposed to result from the attack of a special 
funeiiB. The potato disease, through the recent researches of 
Mr Worthington Smith, appearslto be caused by a fungus (/Www- 
tforain/tsUnu), the filaments of which emerge from the stomata 
or breathing-pores of the leaves, and produce seeds, which in 
their turn burrow into the leaves and perpetuate the disease. 

Sntozo'a (Gr. entes, ‘within,’ and zdon, ‘an animal), a term 
given to such animals as live pa^sitically in the interior of other 
animals. It was formerly used in a zoological sense, but is now 
discarded becanse of the heterogeneous assemblage of forms 
which this name brought together. As used in a general sense 
—:the only way indeed in which the term E. can be used— 
this name indicates such animals as the tapeworms, flukes, 
roundworms, threadworms, and other animal organisms which 
reside permanently or temporarily within the body of man or of 
other animals. '1 he most common habitat of E. is the digestive 
system. The tapeworms infest this system in their mature state, 
as also do the round and thread worms. They are also frequently 
found in the muscular system. While immature, many of the 
tapeworms in the form of cystic worms or ScoUcos select the 
muscular system as a resting-place. Some of these cystic forms 
inhabit the brain, liver, and other organs. The presence of an 
immature Tania in the brain of the sheep produces ‘ Staggers' 
(q. V.), while the larval forms of T. echinococcus, another tape¬ 
worm, in the liver of man produces the serious lesion known 
as hydatids. The common fluke {Fasciola hepatica) has its scat 
in the liver of sheep, and causes the ‘rot’ of vcterinariiins. 
Certain peculiar forms of E. named Hamatosoa occur in the 
blood of man and other animals; and, although still a matter 
of doubt. Bacteria and Vibrioncs may also be included as E., 
since they appear plentifully in morbid as well as healthy 
tissues. The great majority of E. belong to the class Scolecitia, 
one of the divisions of the Fchinotoa or Annuloida. Some 
insects, such ns the larvx of the bot-flies {(Estrus), arc para¬ 
sitic in horses and other animals during the earlier stages of 
their existence, and afterwards escape from the digestive systems, 
to pass in the ground their pupa or chi-ysalis stage. Some 
lemarkabie instances of pseudo-parasitism, named commensalism, 
have been related—fishes living in the stomachs of aea-ane- 
mones and of sea-cucumbers, and passing freely in and out of 
the bodies of their hosts. Certain pea-crabs are only known as 
frarasites within molluscs, such as mussels, and se.a-squirts or 
Ascidians. The writer has taken a pea-crab an inch long from 
the interior of a mussel-shell, and he has frequently seen the 
tame crabs emerge from the bodies of sea-squirts in aquaria to 
seek for food, and again re-enter. Such animals are tnily E. 
The history and development of E. bear an important relation 
to public health, since these parasites are cap.ablc of causing 
serious disease. (See Trichiniasis.) Preventive measures aie 
examination of food and attention to cooking. 

Untr’aot, a short piece of music between the acts of a play. 

En'tre Dou'ro e DSinlio or Minbo, a maritime province in 
the N.E. of Portugal, lies between the rivers Minlio and Douio, 
03 its name implies, and is bounded W. by the Atlantic, and E. 
by Traz oz Montes and by the Spanish province of Orense. 
Area, 3094 sq. miles; pop; (1873) 965,040. It is famed alike 
for the rich lieauly of its scenery, and for its rare fertility. In 
the lE. it is entered by three hill ranges, which reach their 
greatest height in Monte Cavarra (7880 feet). Along the 
coast there' IS a fine stretch of undulating cultivated country. 
The chief rivers, besides those that form the N, and S. boun¬ 
daries, are the Limia, Cavado, Ave, Neiva, and the Tamcga, an 
affluent of the Douro. Ainong'.thc productions arc wine, oil, flax, 
maize, wheat, barley, oats, and Southern fruits. The province is 
noted for the excdlence and quantity of its port-wines. Braga is 
the capital, and the chief towns are Guimaracs, Caminha, Vianna 
do Ci^llo, and Pavoa do Varzim. Oporto, included in Beira, 
is the principal harbour and place of trade. 

BiX'ird Bi'o* (Sp. ‘ between rivqp ’), a state in the E. of the 
Argendne Republic, bounded W. and S. by the ParaHa, E. by 
the Uruguay, and N. by the slate Corrientes. Area, 20,955 sd- 
miles; pop. (1869) It is intersected from N. to S. 

by a range of hills, but the plains arc swampy, and are exposed 
to yearly floods. The chief occupations are cattle-rearing and 
hiuiUag^ and the exports comprise hides, hbmi^ tallow, &c. The 
laigoid town isTaraflo. 

--- 


Entropium (Gr. en, ‘in,’ and tre/i, 'I turn ’), a tuniifig in 
of the eyelashes or eyelids against the eyeball, c^ing much 
irhtation, and often inflammation of the cornea. Relief may be 
obtained by plucking out the cilia with the fofteps, but a surgical 
operation is generally necessary. 

Bn'try, Eight of, a term of English law signifying the right 
of one who has been wrongfully ousted from land or from a 
tenement By 3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 27, the right is in certain 
cases lost by not vindicating it for twenty years. 

Entry of an Heir. In Scotch feudal law this term is 
applied to the recognition of the heir of a Vassal (q. v.) by the 
Superior (q. v.). On the death of the vassal Ihe/Jominium Utile 
V.) returns to the superior, to be ogai^ given to the heir. 
T ne superior, however, is bound to grant a warrant for infefting 
(see Infeftment) the heir pointed out by the charter in virtue 
of which the dominium utile is held by the superior. 

Enure', a term of English law signifying^ to take place or 
to be available. 

En'velope (Fr. envelopper, ‘to wrap up,’ formed from a root 
vflop, whose origin is unknown), a cover for letters or papers 
which has only come into common use since the introduction 
of the uniform charge for postage (1840). The consumption 
of envelopes is now prodigious. In 1871 not fewer than* 
S, 159,000,000 passed through the post-ofliccs of the various coun- 
ti ies of the glolie. Many ingenious machines have been devised 
for automatically performing the operations of cutting, folding, 
and gumming envelopes. In cutting out the blank shapes waste 
is avoided by using angular cutters or a cutting die on a pile of 
paper. 'ITie folding, embossing, and gumming are done by girls 
or machines. Thu most perfect E.-making machines are those 
of De la Rue, I’oirier & Antoine of Paris, and G. W. Reay of 
New York, the last perfonning all the operations of picking up 
single blanks, creasing, gumming, folding, and delivering, and 
rc(]uirtng but one attendant. 

En'voy (Fr. envoyer, ‘to send,’ from Lat. in and via, ‘ a way’), a 
person dc.spatched on a mission, a diplomatic minister of the second 
order. E. extraordinary' and minister plenipotentiary is the chief 
foreign repiescntative of the United States. Sec Emuassy, 

E'ooena (Gr. eos, ‘dawn,’ and kainos, ‘recent’), the name 
given by I.yell to the series of stiata at the base t>f the Tertiary 
formations, which contains among its fossils not more than 5 per 
cent, of existing species. It is subdivided into three great groups. 
I. The Loiver Ji., fonaiiig the Londoij basin, rests in apparent 
conformability upon the chalk, and comprises (<i) the Thqnet Beds, 
light-coloured quartzose sands; {b) the Woolwieh and Beading 
Bals, a mixture of sands and clay; {c) London Clay, chiefly a 
dark-coloured cl-ay containing nodules of ironstone. 2. iVie 
Middle E. consists of (a) the Bagshot Beds, light-coloured sands 
and marly clay; (/;) the Headon Series, two groups of calcareous 
fiesh-water deposits, separated by sandy strata of marine origin ; 
(f) the Osborne Series, shelly sandstone and yellow limestone 
below, and light-coloured sands, cbys, and marls above. 3. The 
Upper E. is divided into (a) the Bembiidge Beds, pale-yellow 
limestone, capped by .an oyster-bed and several bedsof clavf and 
marls ; and (i) the Hempstead Scries, dark, white, and coloured 
marls and clays. In the Brussels and Paris basins a very similar 
scries of beds is found, and large masses of rocks belonging to 
the Middle E. are met with from the Alps along the Mediter¬ 
ranean shores, through Egypt to the Himalayan. In America 
there are two contemporaneous series, the Lignitic and the Ala¬ 
bama—the former furnishing a passage from the chalk to the true 
E. The traces of life in E. are of a tropical nature. The flora 
is especially rich in America, comprising cinnamon, fig, and melon 
trees, gourds, palms, conifers, &c. Among the fauna there is a 
large development of Gasteropocls. Re|>tues, such as turtles, 
crocodiles, snakes, are plentiful, and among mammals the 
Pachydermata are typical fossils. The more important divisions 
of the ^ are treated under separate articles. • 

Bolian Harp. See iEoLiAN Harp. 

E'olis, or (E'olis, a genus of Gasteropodous mollusca, of tho 
family (Eolida, section NudibranehiMa. They have no i^eil, 
the gills being on the sides of the body. They are found on out 
coasts, crawling over the stones at low-water mark like slugs, 
are usually of bright colour, and have the tides provided snth 
flexible procestei. 
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de Beaumont. See D’Eon, Cbbvaj.ixiu 

Bot76a,^J’02ef, an illustrious Hungarian author, bom in 
Buda, Septembe<S3, 1813, studied for the bar at Pesth after 
giving up all his means to pay his father’s debts. Enter, 
ing the public service, be at the same time cultivated litera* 
ture with success. Dramatic writings, such as The CrUics, a 
comedy, were followed by (‘ The Carthusian,’ 1838-41), 

a sentimental philosophical’novel. Several political essays 
on prison reform, Irish pauperism, and emancipation of the 
Jews, were the fruit of a tour through Europe. But the 
works of imagination by which E. is most endeared to his 
country and best known abroad are A' Falu' jtgyzoge (‘The Villsge 
Notary,’ Eng. trans. by Wenchstem, 1850), in which he ridicules 
the county institutions of Hungary ; and MagyarorszAg I’^t^-den 
(‘ Hungary in 1514 ’), a story of the great peasant insurrection, the 
moral of which was that the nobles should surrender their feudal 
privileges in peace. E. ranged himself with the Centralist party 
of Dcak and Batthyanyi, Von Pulsky and Kossuth. He wrote 
in the Festi Jlirtap in favour of equal taxation, Sec, In 1848 
he beciime Minister of Education under Batthyanyi; but conscious 
of practical incapacity, and perhaps afraid of the revolution, he 
retired to literary life in Munich, where he published a work on 
.modem political ideas, a subtile pamplilet on the rights of nation¬ 
alities. On the publication of tlie Diploma of i860 and the 
Patent of i86t, E. once more co-operated with Deak in securing 
the Dual Constitution, which has given self-government and 
political strength to Hungary. In 1867 he became Minister of 
Education and Public Worship, and had to encounter very 
delicate problems of religion and language. He died 3d b'chruary 
1S71. 

E'ozoSn Canaden'ae, or ‘ Dawn-of-Life Animalcule,’ a 
most interesting organism, supposed to have been a large reef¬ 
building species of Foraminijera, the fossil remains of which 
occur in the Laurentian rocks of Canada and in contemporaneous 
strata in Bavaria and Europe. The E. derives its interest from 
its being the oldest known fossil of any kind, and, secondly, from 
the doubt which has been cast upon its fossil nature. The organic 
clwracter of E, is denied liy many paleontologists. Dr Car¬ 
penter of London and Principal Dawson of Montreal—the dis¬ 
coverer of the E.—have, however, accumulated such a mass of 
evidence in favour of the truly fossil nature of the E., derived 
from a study of existing Foraminifera, that the balaAt of proba¬ 
bility is very greatly in favour of the E. being a trae fossil 
organism. 'I'he E. consb,ts of a s'eries of chambers lying in tiers 
one above another. These chambers were occupied by the 
sarcede, a living matter seen in existing Foraminifera. Certain 
living members of the latter group (Polytrema and Carpentcrid) 
grow in reef-like masses, and hence the reef-like nature and 
growth of the E. is further established. See Principal Dawson's 
Dawn of Life (1875). 

Bpacridafeese (Gr. epi, ‘upon,’ and akros, ‘the top'), a 
natural order of Exogenous plants in the sub-class CorolUftoroe, 
mostly natives of Australia, the Indian Arcliipelago, and the S. 
Sca<Island& TIict are shrubs or small trees, and arc chiefly 
notable for'their fine heath-like flowers, on account of which 
they arc frequently cultivated in greenhouses. There are 31 
genera and about 320 species, the principal one being the Epacris. 
The corolla is generally tubular; the fruit an edible berry or a 
capsule. The fruit of Lissanthe sapida is known as the Attslra- 
lian cranberry. 

E'pacta (Gr. epaktos, ' additional ’) were a set of numbers sub¬ 
stituted for the golden numbers of the ecclesiastical calendar 
when Lilius carried out the reforms of Gregory Xllf. in 1582. 
The golden numbers (marked with red letters) indicated the posi¬ 
tion of any particular year in the cycle of nineteen solar years, 
in which the difference of the solar and the lunar year is can¬ 
celled by the insertion of six intercalary months of thirty days, 
and the additior. of one month of twenty-nine days. This cycle 
is supposed«to begin with the 1st of January when the moon is 
new ; and as this occurred in the year before the Christian era, 
tlie rule for ascertaining the golden number is:—^Add 1 to the 
date, divide the suni by 19; the quotient is the number of weies 
elapsed, and the remainder is the golden number. As, how¬ 
ever, the lunar cycle was i hr. 29 min. longer than the actual 
length of 23$ lunations, the new moons graduailv bvan to antici¬ 
pate the golden numl^rs at the rate of one day m 30S yean. 
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After Gregory corrected the excess of the Julian year, the system 
of mlden numben became unsuitable to the refonned calendar, 
ana the epact was introduced to denote the am of the moon at 
the beginning of each year of the cycle of nineteen, ■'l^is 
increases eacm year by the difference of the solar and lunar 
years, viz., eleven days; but every three years the epact is re¬ 
duced by the thirty days of the intercalary month, except in the 
first year of the next cycle, when the twenty-nine days of the 
seventh additional month must be deducted. The £. are there¬ 
fore II, 22, 3, 14, 25, 6, 17, 28, 9, 20, I, 12, 23, 4, 1$, 26, 7, 
18, 29. Tlie solar equation, however, requires the diminution 
of the E. by one day three times in 400 years'; while the 
lunar etiuation requires their increase by one day every 308 
years. To avoid confusion, this latter correction is effected in a 
period of 2500 years, ie., once in 300 years for seven periods, 
and then at the end of 400 years. The two equations cancelled 
each other in the year iSo). A perpetual calendar requires 
thirty sets of E. In the Church calendar the epact 30 is repre¬ 
sented by an asterisk, and epact 2$ by an Arabic character, tlie 
olheis being in Koman numerals. If the golden number of a 
year be above ii, the epact 25 for six months of the year answers 
to the same day iu the calendar as 26; otherwise, to 24. See 
Calendar. 

Bpaminon'daa, the illustrious Theban soldier and statesman, 
was born towards the close of the 5th c. u.c., of a poor but noble 
family. In youth he displayed high intellectual aspirations, 
which were strengthened by his intercourse with several philo¬ 
sophers, especially Lysis the Pytliagorean. E. remained in 
private life till 379, when he took part with his friend Pelopidas 
in the revolution by which Thebes was freed from the Spartan 
yoke. In 371 he represented Thebes in the general peace con¬ 
gress at Sparta, and oi>posed the ascendancy of the latter with 
such spirit that Thebes was excluded from the treaty Cleom- 
brotus was dispatched against the Thebans, whom he en¬ 
countered at Leuctra, 371, but his army was completely beaten 
liy the skill of E., and the prestige of Sparta destroyed. In 369 
E. and Pelopidas invaded the Peloponnesus, ravaged the country, 
threatened Sparta, founded Messene and Megalopolis, and re¬ 
stored the power of llic Messenians, who had lieen most active 
enemies of Sparta. The victorious generals returned to Thebes 
to be impeached for retaining the command four months longer 
than the legal term, but were acquitted. In 368 E. made a 
brief inroad into the Peloponnesus, iti which he took Sicyon and 
Pellene, In 366, after the ‘tearless battle’ in which the Spartans 
defeated the Arcadians, he returned thither, and without chang¬ 
ing the existing oligarchies, accepted the Achaian cities as allies 
of Thebes; but the Thebans reversed his policy. In the same 
year E., serving as a private soldier, saved the Ineban army sent 
into The.ssaly to rescue Pelopidas, and afterwards, at the head of 
a second army, secured his friend’s release. In 363 E sailed to 
the coast of Asia wilh the fleet which the Tliebans had equipped 
[ against Athena; and on his return from this fniiiless expeditmn, 
he learned that Orchomenus had been destroyed, and that Pelo- 
piclas had been slain in Thessaly. The political complications of 
the Peloponnesus rendered Theban intervention again necessary, 
and in 362 E. Invaded it for the fourth time. He attacked the 
enemy near Mantineia, and by renewing the tactics of Leuctra 
gained a complete victory, though he himself was mortally 
I wounded. The surgeons declared that he must die as soon ns 
I the spear-head was withdrawn from his breast l^ey assured 
' him that his shield was safe, and that Thebes was victorious; 

I but when he learned that the commanders who should have 
i succeeded him were slain, he said, ‘You must make peace.’ ‘The 
spear-head was then withdrawn. 

Bpaule'ment (Fr. tpaule, ’shoulder;’ Old Fr, etpauU ani. 
espalle, from the Lat spatu/a, used by Apicius) is the shoulder¬ 
like ‘ flanking^ return ’ or terminal portion of a battery or earth¬ 
work. Its object is to secure men and guns against a flank fire 
or Enfilade (q. v.). The shoulder of a baston placed at the 
point where one of the facets and one of the flanks of a fordfled 
work meet is called an ipaule, 

Bp'aulatte, a distinctive ornament worn upon the shoulder 
by naval and military officers. It is a relie of the plates that 
were introduced in the i^h c. as a defence for the shoulder 
from sword-cuts. The E. has not been worn in the BritiA sonny 


from sword-cuts, 
since 1855. 
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IBtpie, ObArles 3Cichel de 1’, bom at Versailles, a5th No¬ 
vember > 713 , became an abb^ but had to leave the Church on 
account ot Jansenist opinions. He devoted himself to the edu¬ 
cation of deaf-mutes, and erected an institution for that purpose 
at his own expense. He died 23d December 1789. The Con¬ 
stituent Assembly gave effect to K’s request for a public insti¬ 
tution in 1791. E. s writings all relate to bis method, embodied 
in £a VMtable Maniire d'Instruire Us Sourds tt Muds (Par. 
1784). His Dktiamry of Signs was continued by his successor, 
Abbd Sicard. Sicard also extended to syntax the system of 
signs which E. had applied only to nomenclature. 

Spei'ra, a genus of spiders (Arashnida) forming the tvpc of a 
family, Epeirido!, in which the jaws are widened fiom tne base. 
The eight ocelli or eyes are arranged in a quadrangular fashion, 
and the skin is soft. The common garden spider (A. diadema), 
or cross spider, is a good example of this genus, as also is the 
A', bicornis. The former makes the well-known geometrical web, 
and is distingui.shed by the triple cro'^s-markmg on its abdomen. 
I'lie females greatly exceed the males in size. 

Sperles (Lat. Eptresinum, Hung. Pnschov), the chief town 
of baros, Hungary, is pieluresiiuely situated on the left bank of 
the Tareza, 148 miles N.E. of I'esth. It is walled, is the seat 
of a bishop, has six churches, a Lutheran college, manufac¬ 
tures of stoneware, linen, and cloth, and a lr.ide with Poland in 
cattle, linen, and Tokay wine. Near K. is a royal s.aU-minc. 
Pop. (1S69) 10,772. E. was founded by King Geysa 11 . in the 
middle of the I2th c. 

^Iper'nay (I.at. Aqutr Perennes), the chief town of the depart¬ 
ment of Marne, France, on the left bank of the Marne, here 
crossed by a bridge of seven arches, aoj miles W.N.W. of 
Chalons, and on the railway from Pai is to btrasburg. It is the 
centre of the Champagne wine trade, and has vaults cut in the 
soft tufa capable of containing 5,000,000 buttles. There are also 
potteries, wool-spinning mills, tanneries, brandy distilleries, and a 
trade in wine-flasks, stoppers, &c. Pop. (1872) 12,628. 

Spbah, a Hebrew measure of capacity, = 27‘83 pints, or 3 
English peck.s and 3 pints. 

Ephelis (Gr. ‘a sun-freckle’), is the scientific narne for 
sim-burn. E. can be removed when recent by an emulsion of 
(bitter almonds with spirits of wine, or the benzoated oxide of 
zinc, beaten into a cream with orange or cider-flower water, and 
when chionic by a lotion of bichloride of mercury, or nitro- 
muriatic acid. 

Upheiii'era (Gr. ' for a d.iy ’), a genus of Neuropteroiis insects, 
including those form-spopulaily known as ‘day-flies’ and ‘ May¬ 
flies.’ Many are really born in the morning, only to be scorched 
by the heat of the noonday sun, the evening finding them_ dead in 


the other hand, have forced some critics to tibe conclurion|that 
it was not written by Paul The difficulty of Paul having 
written it to the Ephesians may have given nse to fhe omission 
from some MSS. of 'which are at Epmsus,’ gftd to thjsubstitu¬ 
tion in some of ‘ to the Laodiceans.’ Those who hold the Pauline 
authorship suppose it to have been written from Rome during 
the apostle’s captivity (Acts xxviil.), about the same time as 
those to the Colossians, Philippians, and Philemon were written 
(or about 62 A.D.). According to some, it was written from 
Csesarca (Acts xxiv.-xxvi.). See Davidson’s Introduclion to tht 
A’fio Testament (Ediub. 1868). 

Eph'esttS, the chief of the twelve Ionian cities on the coast 
of Asia Minor, said to have been founded by AndrocluA son of 
Codrus, at the Ionian migration, stood at th 4 mouth of the river 
Cayster, in a marshy plain, bounded on the E. and S. by the 
two hills Prion or Lepre and Coressus. The buildings of the 
city wore partly on these two hills and partly on the plain about 
the haibour—a lake communicating with the Cayster, the month 
of which formed the outer liarbour (Panornifls). To the N._E. 
of the city wa.s the celebrated Temple of Diana. This magnifi¬ 
cent building, reared in the 6th c. b.c. by the contributions of 
all the Greek cities of Asia Minor, in place of the original temple, 
was destroyed by fire on the night Alexander the Great was born 
tOetolxr 13-14, 356 B.C.). It was restored by the joint effort 
of all the Ionian states, was regarded as one of the wonders of 
llic world, had the privileges of a sanctuaiy, and was again 
destroyed by the Goths. Nothing now remains but some traces 
of its foundations. The ruins of several other large buildings 
are to be seen, besides the foundations of the walls of the 
city. E. fell successively under the sway of Croesus, the Per¬ 
sians, Macedonians, and Konians, the last of whom made it the 
capital of the province of Asia ; and from its easy access to the 
interior and its excellent harbours, it became the criief emporium 
for trade and the greatest city in Asia Minor. K. was emphati¬ 
cally a sacred city, both from its heathen temple, the rebuilding 
of which was an epoch in architecture, as then the Ionic older 
was perfected, and also from its connection with Christianity. 
Several episodes in St Paul’s life are associated with it (Acts of 
Apostles). According to Eusebius, St Jolm also spent the last 
yeai s of his life here. 

Eph'od (Ilcb. from aphad, ‘ to gird on ’) was a vestment worn 
by the priests among the Israelites when they consulted the 
I Icily ot practiswl divination. It consisted of two parts—one 
coveiing the breast and the other the back-^fastened to each 
other on the shoulders by two jewels on which were engraven 
the names of the twelve tribes—six on each ; and fusther con¬ 
fined by a girdle passing round the middle. According to 
Rationalistic critics, the right of wearing the E. and using the 
Uiim and Tlmmmiin (q. v.), of giving oracles, belonged, in 
the earlier st.ige of the Israelitish religion, to the priests in gene- 


familiar ill our ponds and streams. The metamorphosis may presem lorm 
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are much used as bait by anglei-s. ^ orthodox school of critics meet the difficulty 

Bphem'era, or Feb'ris Dia'ria, is a slight febrile attack j,-supposing that there were two kinds of E. in u<* at the same 
having a slight local cause, and lasting no longer than a single ppg for the ordinary priest and one for the high priest. 

, v, • • Xoh'ori (ethorad, ‘ I oversee ’), a directory of five men in the 
Bphem'aris (Gr. ‘a diary’), .fJ Sparmn govwnment, at first intended to be a check on the 

beforehand the positions of a heavenly body. Lphemerides gradually won Ae entire control 'of the state, 

the sun, moon, planets, and stars are calculated and published ^ instituted by Lycurgus, but were 


annually t those of periodic comets are usually when they 
are approaching their perihelia. The Nauhm 
FrenoV CemnaSsanee da Temps, and the German ydhrbuck are 
poblicaUons of this nature, and we invaluable to the manner 
and traveller as a means of fixing longitude. 


Bph'ori {ephorad, ‘ I oversee ’), a directory of five tnen in the 
Spartan government, at first intended to be a chwk on the 
kings, but who gradually won the entire control of the state. 
The E. were said to have been instituted by Lycurgus, but were 
more probably appointed in a later period. They were choMn 
from the people, and held oflSce for a year. * 

Uph'raom Sy'rus (‘ Ephraim (he Syrian'), a^ ecclesiastical 
writ«, was born probably at Nislbis, and was educated by the 
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Idolaters, Jews, and heretics of all kinds—Aiians, Sabeliianit 
Novatians, Manichaeans, Gnostics, Mardonites, ; he wrote 
also commentaries on most of the books of the Old Testament 
(except the Psalms, and Book of Proverbs), sermons, hymns, &c. 
All lus writings—which were so popular that they were read in 
church along with the Holy Scriptures, and got their author the 
name of the ‘ Prophet of the Syrians,' ‘Column of the Church,' 
‘Harp of the Holy City,' &c.—were m Syriac. Those said to 
hare been originally written by him in Greek are partly versions 
of the original Syriac and partly spurious. They were translated 
into Greek, Latin, Slavonic, and Armenian. The best edition 
appeared at Rome (vol. i.-iii, Gr. and Lat, vol. iv.-vi. Syr. 
and Lat. 1732-46), edited by the Maronite Petrus Benedict and 
Stephan Evodius Assemani. As an interpreter of Scripture E. 
adopted a highly allegorical style, often artificial and extrava- 
B<mt. _ This spiritualising exposition was probably adopted in 
opposition to the Marcionites, who endeavoured to bring the 
Old Testament into antagonism with the New by adherence to 
a grossly literal, uhfigurative interpretation. See Lengerke, £>e 
£ph. S, Arte Ifermeneutica. 

The name of E. S. is associated with one of the most ancient 
and vrduable extant MSS. of the Bible—Codex C., No. 9, in the 
I inperial Library at Paris—which contains portions of the LXX. 
and fragments of every part of the New Testament. The original 
writing was almost entirely removed about the 12th c. to make 
room for some of the writings of E. S. in Greek, but has been 
to a certain extent restored by means of chemicals. Brought 
from the East to Florence in the i6lh c., it came to Paris with 
Catherine de Medicis, and was published by Tischendorf in 
1843-45, See Assemani in Siblioth. Orient, ydtie., and Mos- 
heim’s Church Hist. 

Eph'raim was the younger of the two sons of Joseph, and 
was counted, hke his brother Manasseh, along with his uncles, 
the sons of Jacob, as one of the twelve patriarchs. The tribe 
numbered 40,500 at the first census (Num. i.), at the second 
(Num. xxvi.), 32,500. Its territory lay in the centre of the land 
of Canaan, and after the separation under Jeroboam, E, was the 
leading tribe in tlie kin^om of Israel; indeed it might lie said 
that tlie history of ilie latter is neither more nor less tlian tlie 
history of E. 

Epicbar'mus, a Dorian of Cos, according to Plato 'the 
prince of comedians,’ was born about 540 B.C. E. is said to have 
studied philosophy under Pythagoras. He resided for a time at 
Mcgara in Sicily, ami subsemientl;' at the court of Ilieio. lie 
gave a new form to the eSirly comedy by freeing it from some, 
at least, of its buffoonery, and by introducing a regular plot. The 
titles of thirty-five of his comedies are known. Tliey are generally 
on mythological subjects. The ATenachmi of Plautus is said to 
have been founded on a comedy of E, Krurmann has edited 
the extant fragments of E.’s writings (Haarl. 1834). 

BpiooroU'ee, or Bpipetal'ea, a division of Exogenous plants 
forming one of the sulidivisions of Corollijhra, and characterised 
by the stamens being inserted on tlie corolla. To this group 
tlie natural orders Gentianacea, Convalvulacea, Solanacea, LaH- 
aiit, /‘rimu/ai.ea, &c,, belong. 

Bpio Poetry (Gr. epos, ‘ a discourse ’). An epic is a long 
narrative poem dealing generally with heroic or superhuman 
persons and events, with romantic or supernatural exploits and 
adventures. ^ It is distinguished from tne narrative poem by 
greater dignity of style, cohesion of plot, and symmetry of struc¬ 
ture ; from the drama, in which the author never speaks in his 
own person; from the lyric, by its great length, and by making 
tlie narration of action rather than the expression of emotion its 
predominant feature. 

The three great classical epics are Homer’s //iad and Otfyss^, 
the former rdating the siege of Troy, Utc latter recounting the 
wanderings of Odysseus, and Virgil's MneU, on the voyages of 
the Trojan iEneaj and his conquest of Italy, an elaborate glorifi¬ 
cation of the . 4 ugustan age of Rome. The Niebelungen lAed is 
the great Teutonic epic, in which we dimly trace historic per¬ 
sons and events of the Sth c. Its author is unknown; it seems to 
have been composed between the 7th and i ith centuries. A still 
older product of the Teutonic muse is the TaU of Beowulf {a. v,), 
regarded as the epic of the Old English peoples, 
ine SmH Namek of the Persian poet Firdusi (937-i(ao); the 
®f *h* Portuguese Caraoens (1524-79), on tlie voyage of 



Vasco de Gama to India; the Gerutidemm Liberata of Tasso 
(1544-95), on the siege of Jerusalem in the First Crusade, are dw 
famous specimens of the epic; but the DioitM Comedia of Dante 
(1365-1321) and &e PareuUse Lost of Milton (16^8-1674^ are 
the only two wliich challenge comparison with the Grecian 
rnasterpieces. Besides tlie great regular epics, there are collec¬ 
tions of epic legends, anch as Hesiod's Theogonp, the Norse itiAfa 
and Heldenbueh, the Indian MahabhAruta, and the Spanish 
Komancero. The historical epic adheres closer to fact than the 
heroic; of this class the Punua of Silius Italicus is an unfavour¬ 
able, and the Brut of Barbour an admirable, example. The 
Orlando Furioso of Ariosto (1474-1533) holds an intermediate 
place between the stately serious epic and the mockdicroic or 
humorous epic, wluch is represented by the Battle of the Frogs 
amt Mice, ascribed to Homer, Pulci’s Morgante Maggiore, the 
old German poem Reynard the Fox^ Butler’s ILudibrat, Soileau’s 
Lutnn, Pope’s Rape of the Lock. 

Among the innumerable unsuccessful epics of ancient and 
modem times may lie mentioned the Argonautica of Apollonius 
Rhodius, Lucan’s Pharsalia, the 7 'hchaid of Statius, Lope de 
Vega’s Circe, Ercilla’s Araucaria, Ronsard’s Franciad, Uave- 
nant’s Gondibert, Voltaire’s Ilcnri^e, Klopstock's Messiah, Wie- 
land’s Oberon, and Southey’s Aladoc. Limdor’s Crbir, though 
wanting in epical length, is epical in structure and style. 

Bpicte'tus, a philosopher of the Stoic school, was bom at 
Hierapolis, in Phrygia, and flourished towards the close of the 
1st c. E.'taught first at Rome, but when Domitian banished 
the philosophers, lie retired to Nicopolis in Epirus. The teach¬ 
ing of E. is preserved in the four that remain of the eight 
books of Commentaries by his pupil Arrian, the historian, 
and in the Encheiridion (‘ handbook'), compiled from his dis¬ 
courses, by the same writer. E. taught ‘ that tlie beginning of 
philosophy is the perception of one’s own inability to do what is 
needful; that only wliat is within our choice is good or evil; that 
nothing external can control our choice; that our choice is de¬ 
termined by our reason; that our reserabhance to God consists in 
our acting according to reason; and tliat we ought to invoke 
God’s assistance.’ It is not wondcrfiil that E. has been con¬ 
sidered a Christian, and, though this cannot be established, there 
can be no doubt that in important respects ‘ he approaches the 
Christian doctrine more closely than any of the earlier Stoics.’ 
The best edition of E. is that of Scliweighaiiscr (Leips. 1800}. . 

Bpicu'rus, a famous philosopher of antiquity, was bom at 
Samos or Gargettus, near Athens, about B.C. 342. His father 
was a teacher of grammar. When only eigli teen, E. visited Athens; 
subsequently he went to Athens, Colophon, Lampsacus, and 
Mitylene. In 302 he opened a school at Athens, where he re¬ 
mained till his death in 272. lire famous ‘ Garden’ soon became a 
dangerous rival of the Porch, the Grove, the Lyceum, and the 
Cynosarges. Though severely libelled by the Stoics and their ad¬ 
mirers, E. seems to nave been a virtuous and amiable man. Ho 
gave his guests at the Garden barley cakes and fresh water. Philo- ' 
Bophy he regarded, rot as the instrament of absolute tmth, but as 
the art of reaching happiness. I -ike Aristippus, he said happiness 
consisted in pleasure; but the most permanent, the least hurtful, 
are the pleasures of the mind : virtuous habit and the supremacy 
of reason are necessary to happiness. As regards the body, the 
chief-thing is to lie contented with a little of the simplest; the 
felt want of luxuries is a great torment. Ignorance, the great 
obstacle to happiness, is either of the external world or of human 
nature.^ To these two'kinds of ignorance the Pkyska and the 
Canoniea, or_ Logic, are respectively applied. The former 
—^escribed in Diogenes Laertius and discussed by Seneca and 
Cicero {De Fin.)—wa.i based on the atoms of Democritus, whose 
emanations produced sensations. Ike atoms were subject to 
physical laws and not to the caprice of tlie gods. E. added tp 
the theory of Democritua the hypothesis that each atom in iu 
downward course slightly deflected from a right line, and thus 
became capable of collision and combination. In sensation itself 
E, admitt^ there was neithe£ truth nor falsehood; but prohpsis, 
or conception formed by repeated sensation, made possible 
knowledge, or the classification of the sources of pain and 
pleasure. Of E.’s 300 works, only three letters are preserved, 
and some passages of a work on nature, found at HprrsUaneum. 
His school was continued by Hermachns, Folystratus, Dionysius, 
Basilides, till the age of Augustus. Among Komani^ Lueretiut^ 
Horace, and Lucian are his chief followc^. In modem Europe 
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the system was revived by Gassendi (1590-1655), who wrote a 
life of £. and a treatise on the phUosophy, and adopted by 
Uochefoncault, FonteneJl«i Voltaire, and others. All his disciples, 
lioweeer, do not adopt his views with rep;ard to the fear of death 
and the fear of the cods, both of which he said were groundless, 
the soul being simply a compound of air, vapour, .and heat, and 
the gods not being actively interested in human fate. E. also 
dwelt on the reciprocal advantages implied in justice and friend¬ 
ship. Community of goods, he said, implied mistrust. See 
Kilter and Prellcr, Hist. Phil.; Bain, Mental and Moral Science; 
and Zeller on Stoics and Kpicurcatu. 

Up'ioyole (Gr, epi, ‘upon,’ kykios, ‘ a circle). When the early 
astionomers, having fixed the cartli in the centre of the universe, 
and given to all celestial boities what they deemed the most per¬ 
fect of motions, vis., circular motion, came to compare their 
system with the true facts of observation, tlicy were necessarily 
astonislied at the great discrepancies which existed. Ptolemy 
(q. V.) was especially perplexed at the retrogressions and other 
irregularities of the planets, and to meet this difficulty devised 
what he termed epicycles, 'Phe planets were supposed to move 
in circles, whose centres moved imiforinly in a larger circle round 
thce.aith. Each planet he found requited a diffcrciit-sized F..; 
and tlnmgh liis system was extremely cumliri)us,.esi)ecially when 
viewed in the light of the Newtonian system, it was undoubtedly 
ingeinous. See I’tolkmaic System. 

£pioy'cloid is the curve described by a point in the circum¬ 
ference of a circle which is rolling on the outer ciiciinifcreiicc of 
a fixed circle. If the rolling take place inside the fixed circle, 
the curve described is called a hypocycloid. When the tracing 
point is not in the circumference, the coriespouding ciirvcs are 
known as epitrochoids an<l hypohoeheiJs. If the lolling circle he 
equal to tlie fixed circle, the E. becomes the cardioid. A hypo- 
trochoid of two circles whose radii are as I : 2 is an ellipse, 
whose eccentricity increases as the tracing point is moved nearer 
the circumference of the rolling circle, the hypocycloid ultimately 
produced being a sliaight line—a diameter of the fixed ciicle. 
The E. is of practical imiioilance as heing that form for the teeth 
of a toothed wheel which icduccs fuLtion to a minimum. 

Epidam'nus. See Uurayzo. 

Bpidaur'ua (originally called Epieams, from its supposed 
cbloni.sation at first by Catians), a town in Aigolis, on the 
eastern coast of the rclopoiincsns. During the historical period 
it was in the possession of the Dorians. After passing tlnou;;h 
the phases of a monaicliy, an oligarchy, and a tyianny, E. finally 
reverted to an oligarchy. It was at an early period an important 
commercial city, and its famous temple ol yEsculapi.is drew in¬ 
valids from all quartets. Tlio sacred enclosuie in which the 
temple stood is to this day c.tlled Hier.m (‘ ihe .sanctuary’). E. 
had also temples to Athena, Artemis, Dionysus, Aphrodite, and 
llera; and a magnificent theatre ^70 feet in diameter, c.apable 
of containing 12,000 spectators. E. colonised the iskands of Cos, 
Calydnus, and Nisyrus. A?gnia, another of its colonies, in time 
ahnost drained the comrncice of the parent city. Its rauiuns 
temple, however, was still rich in gifts when 1« Aiimilius Taulus 
visited it in 11.0. 167, .after the conijucsl of Macedonia; but by 
the ravages of Sulla it was swept ol all its votive oflerings in com¬ 
mon with many other shrines. E. was cclebr.atcd for its vines 
and its breed of horses. The ancient name slUl smvives in the 
modem Pidat/ro. 

Bpidem'ic Diseases (Gr. epi, ‘upon,’ and demos, ‘the 
people’) are chiefly distinguished by the circumstance that they 
attack a number of pcoifle in one place simultaneously. _ They 
travel from place to place, and break out with great violence, 
more especially in populous centres, and they may become extinct 
in a locality to reappear after many ye.ars. ITie best-known K. 
D. ore cholera, smallpox, measles, scarlet fever, dengue, typhoid 
and typhus fevers, yellow fever, and diphtheria. Various theories 
have been propounded regarding the inoile of propagation ; but 
it is now generally admitted that ali E. D. are communicable, 
and that each has its own mode of piropagation. 1 hey are con¬ 
sequently preventable diseases. See lieports of the Medical^ Officer 
of the Pritsy Council, Transactions of the^ London Epidemiological 
Soeiely, and separate articles on the various diseases. 

BpiAemio Mr ewt Jgf DiacaseB. Popular cxdtcmcnts, so de- 
ndtomated, have nolhlns' in common with epidemic diseases, 
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except in so far as numbers of people are similarly alfected at 
about the same time. Public enthusiasm is never nllowetl to*lic 
long dormant, and one excitement follows another iaBrapid suc¬ 
cession ; but although the weaker class of mind as more jkhle to 
be affected, and may he completely npsetj thi-s docs not constitute 
a disease. In epidemic diseases the specific poison results in the 
same specific disease, and in no other; whereas in so-called E. 
M. D. the result lacks this uniformity. Particular crimes, and 
modes of crime, frequently prevail; but disease is not necessary 
to explain the phenomena. There is, however, some influence, 
apart altogether from human communication, by which numbers 
of people may be affected simultaneously, and which may he 
cAlied E. M. D. This is best seen in large contmimities of the 
insane, where simdar delusions and propensit^s siniultaneously 
affect numbers of the patients who have had no communication 
with each other. Tiie best-known E. M. D. are St Vitus’s 
dance, wolf-madness, domoiioni.ania, incendiarism, suicide, and 
panic. Sec the Psychological Journal, and the works of Calmiel 
and Ifeckcr. t 

Epider'mie tGr. cpi, ‘upon,’ derma, ‘the skin’), ov'Ec'to- 
x'on (the ‘oaUr,’ i.c., skin), the ii.ame given to the outer and 
upper layer of the skin in higher animals. The E. in man is 
composed of layers ol fl.at or squamous epithelial cells, the deeper 
cells being elongated, and having iheir long axes arranged ver- • 
lically to the skiittsurface, whiUt the more superficial cells are 
of flattened shape and lie lengthwise. The deepest layer of the 
E. is named the rete mucosum, and it is in tliis latter layer that 
pigment or colouring matter is deposited. The growth of the 
Ik is effected from below, new layers of cells being produced to 
take the pilacc of those that arc giatbi.illy lost or worn away by 
friction, ablution, iVc. I'hc deeper cells become ttioie or less 
scaly and horny as they approach the surface, and lose the more 
typical chaiarter of the deeper cells. The thickness of the E. 
varies greatly in different regions of the body. Thus on the 
soles oi the feet and palms of the hands the E. is very thick and 
liorny. In such situations, the thickness of the E, prevents 
! evaporation from the true skin or dermis beneath; a proof of 
this being afforded by exposing two dead hands or feet to the 
atmosphere, the E. being dciunlcd from one of the members. 
In the latter case the skin becomes dry and haul, whilst in the 
loot or hand which lias its E. sliil perfect Ihe luatiiial moisture 
is retained. The E. is frequently naiiied the cuticle. It is not 
sensitive, po.sscssing no blood-vc-sscls or nerves. In lower 
■ vertebrates, such as .serpents, tie., tlic K. is picriodically exuvi¬ 
ated or cast off. In plants, the name jjl. is given to the delicate 
cellular tissue or parenehyma which forms the outer cojjering of 
leaves and ol other parts of plants. The E. of plants is made 
up of flaiti ned cells, often provided with hairs. The lower E. 
i of leaves is ]ierforatcd by nnmeious openings or stomata, the 
I rcspiviilory or breathing aperturo.s of the leaves. Occasionally 
! the E. of plants becomes hardened by the deposit of woody 
I matter in the walls of the cells of which this membrane is com¬ 
posed. 

I Ep'idoto, a mineral forming monoclinic ciystals, with a vary¬ 
ing grccii, brown, or grey colour, hardness between ^cIsparMind 
quartz, and specific gravity aliout 3‘5. K. prop'er consists of a 
combination of silica, alumina, iron oxide, and lime; but by 
substitution of magnesia, lime, &c., for proportions of the iron, 
several varieties arc formed. It lias no economic application. 
The name was derived by Ifaiiy from the Gr. efiidtddmi, '1 
increase,* in allusion to the fact that the ba^c of the primary is 
often much enlarged in the crystals. 

Epigeil'esia (Gr. epi, ‘upon,’and ^virrir, ‘a beginning’ or 
‘ new foimation ’), a name given in physiology to a llieory whidi 
held that all new substances in living beings, and even living 
organisms themselves, were formed of or upon previously exis¬ 
tent parts or siib.'-taiiccs, new oiganisms being foimed by a 
modihcalion ol the old. 

Epiglottis (Gr. epi, ‘ upon,’ and glottis, ‘ t?e mouth of the 
windpipe’), a cartilage of an ovate shape, covered by mucous 
membrane, pl.iccd in front of the superior opening of the larynx, 
.and immediately behind the liase of the tongue. See Larynx. 

Epig'oni (Gr. Epigonoi, ‘ the aftetborn ’), the term used in 
mythic story to denote the sons of the seven hcroes—Adrastus, 
Polynices, Tydeus, Capaneus, Purthenopxus, Amphiaraus, and 
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Hinpomwlon—who, with the exception of the first named, 
perished in the war against Thebes. To avenge the death of 
their fathcre, the E., ten years thereafter, under the leadership 
of Alcmaeon, who had collected a band of Argives, inarched 
against Thebes. The Theljans, under Laod.-unas, were routed 
near Glissas in BoeotU, while ./Egialeus, on the side of the E., 
was stain. Thebes was at last taken by the K., and levelled 
with the ground. The common list of the E. contains Aigialeus, 
Alcmxon, Diomedes, Eutyalus, Promachus, Slhenelus, and Ther- 
sander. The war of the E. was the subject of many epic .and 
tragic poems, not one of which has survived. 

XSp'igram (Gr.<^i, ‘upon,’and‘awriting’), literally 
an inscription. The Greek E. was a short poem, mostly in 
elegiac verse, containing a statement of a single event or thought. 
Simplicity, rarely point, is its characteristic. The Greek an¬ 
thology contains about 4500 epigrams by about 300 authors. 
Among the Romans the E. often took a .satirical character. Of 
the mat^ Latin sepigrammatists whose lumes have been pre¬ 
served, Catullus and Martial are incomparably the best, ‘t he 
latter wrote about 1500 epigraiiis, and might be styled an epi¬ 
grammatist by profession. The modern E. generally ranges 
Irom two to eight lines in length, and contains a witty or inge¬ 
nious turn of thought pointedly expressed. Pope, Swift, Itnrns, 
Byron, Moore, and many other English writers, have evinced 
great epigrammatic talent, but among the modems the French 
in E. stand pre-eminent. 

Up'igraph (Gr. ffi, ‘upon,’ and grapho, ‘1 write’) is the 
name given to an inscription on a public building or other archi- 
tecluial structure, telling its object, use, or period of construc¬ 
tion. In literature it is applied to a quotation or sentence placed 
os a motto at the beginning of a book, part, or chapter. 

Epilep'ay (Gr. e/f, ‘upon,’ lambano, ‘I selac,’ future Ifpsonuti), 
popularly termed ‘ falling sickness,’ is a complex nervous disease 
chaiocterised by a sudden and complete loss of consciousness, as¬ 
sociated with Convul.sion.s, which impede tlie respiratory process. 
The epileijtic state may vary from simiilc vertigo, momentary loss 
of consciousness, and a totter of step, to tlic most severe convulsive 
paroxysms. E. was known by the ancients, and was made the 
foundation of the doctrine of demoniacal possession in the Jewish, 
Grecian, and Roman philosophy. The attack is sometimes pre¬ 
ceded by a premonitory symptom called aura epilepika, in which 
the patient has the sensation of a fluid creeping from the fingers or 
toes upwards towards tlie trunk, or as liiough a spider or insect 
were crawling over the sfein. Stune have slight vertigo or head¬ 
ache, swelling of the veins, or throbbing of the arteries of the 
head, and olliers have illusions of one or other of the speci.al 
senses. In general there is immediate loss of consciousness; the 

f iatient utters a loud cry, falls down in convulsions, which may 
le trifling and traT>.sient, or terrific and long-continued struggles. 
Each patient generally falls in a definite position, and injures by 
the fall one part of the body, as the nose, or side of the head ; 
and some invariably protmde the longue, which may be bitten 
through, or much injured by the spasmodic clenching of the 
teeth. De^th may take place during the fit; but the groat 
danger is from the position occcupied when the fit comes on : 
thus the patient may fall from a height, or into the fire, or water, 
or on some sharp-cutting instrument, or the fit may come on 
during the act of swallowing and cause sufibcation. Attacks of 
E. vary In frecjuency of occurrence, and there is often a very de¬ 
finite periodicity. In severe cases the attacks may be daily, or 
several times daily ; but, in other instances, considerable intervals 
may elapse. In asylum practice the experienced physician can 
frequently prognosticate, from slight appearances, that an attack 
is impenduig. E. is common among congenital idiots, and is of 
frequent occurrence among the insane, as a cause or a coincident, 
and the two diseases arc intimately associated. E. is a hereditary 
disease. It may pass from parent to child, or it may skip over 
a generation on two. The originating cauixs of E. arc but im¬ 
perfectly known, although physiologists have of late years made 
great advances in the study of its etiology, Post-morUm exa¬ 
minations throw but little light on the disease. The seat of E. 
is most probably in the brain, the medulla oblongata, or upper 
portion of the spinal cord. In most epileptics there is probably 
a hereditary or a latent tendency, and in some the disease may 
originate de novo from causes which are usually called exciting. 
Ill the former class of cases, apparently slight causes, such as 
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functional derangements, inteirupUons in the circulation which 
may cause congestion of the bnun, iaa.y give rise to an attack. 
In females menstrual derangement is frequently associated with 
a seizure. The proper treatment during tlie fit is to plaie the 
patient flat on his txack, with the head and shoulders a little 
elevated. The neck-tie and light-fitting clothes should be 
loosened, and he should be exposed to a free current of ak. 
Beyond preventing self-injury, no effort should be made to restrain 
the convulsive movements, nor to rouse by cold water and stimuli. 
Epileptics should.make their health a constant study, as the 
slightest derangement or excess of any kind may bring on a 
seizure. They should never expose themselves in any dangerous 
position. Hygienic treatment is of more avail than any of the 
specifics that have been recommended, such os nitrate of silver, 
iodide and bromide of potassium, valerian, zinc, &c. The 
disease is not curable by any known specifics, nor is it often 
cured spontaneously. When associated with organic disease of 
the brain it is incurable; but in very many cases the frequency 
of the attacks and their severity may be lessened, or they may 
altogether disappear, by very careful attention to the laws of 
health, and the avoidance of excesses of every kind. E. must 
not be confounded with Fainting, Apoplexy, Hysteria, Catalepsy, 
Eclampsia, or Infantile and Puerperal Convulsions (q. v.). See 
Leciures on the Physioh^ and Pathology of the Central Nervous 
System, by T)r Brown-Sequard (Lond.), and EpUepsy and Epilep 
tiform Seiaures, by I)r Sieveking (Lond.). 

Spilo'biuxa, or ‘"Willow Herb,' a genus of Exogenous 
plants belonging to the order Onagtaceit. The.se plants have four 
sepals and four petals, a four-sided seed-capsule, and seeds pro¬ 
vided with hairs at one extremity. The long pod-like ovary is 
adherent to the lube of the calyx, the petals and stamens being 
epigjTious. Sjiecies of E. are found both in temperate and cold 
climates. The British species occur in damp situations. E, 
angusttfolimn (known as ‘ b'rench willow’) has dissimilar petals 
and rose-coloured flowers. It is common in shrubberies. The 
pith of £. is used in Kamchatka for making a kind of ale and 
vineg.ar. 

Ep'ilogne (Gr. epi ‘after,’ and logos ‘a speech’), in oratory, 
means the peroration or summing up of adi.scour.se. In thea¬ 
trical language, it is a short speech in prose or verse at the end 
of a play. The E. was much in vogue in former time.s, espe¬ 
cially in the case of comedies; and was apologetic, conciliatory, 
or even rollicking in tone, its object being to acknowledge the 
indulgence, win the sympathies, and excite the good humour of 
tlie audience. 

Epimeix'ideB, a poet and prophet born at Phxstus in Crete. 
While yet a boy, being sent for a sheep by his father, he 
entered a cave, and fell into a sleep which lasted fifty-seven 
years. On awaking he was astonished to find all around him 
changed. The Greeks looked on him as a favourite of the gods; 
and the Athenians, whom he delivered in 506 B.c, from the 
plague that followed Cylon’s sacrilege, greatly honoured him. 
He is said to have attained a very old age, one legend assigning 
him a lifetime of 399 years. When or where he died is uncer¬ 
tain. By some E. was reckoned—instead of Periander—one of 
the seven sages of Greece, but he seems rather to have belonged 
to the class of Oqiliic bards. Besides other works, two epics— 
one on Jason and the Argonauts, the other on Minos and l^ada- 
manthiLS—are said to have been written by him. £. is supposed 
to be the prophet alluded to by St Paul m his Epistle to Titus 
(i. 12). See Heinrich’s E. aus Creta (8vo, Leips. 1801). 

jQ'pinal (Eng. ‘ Thornton ; ’ Fr- ^ne, Lat. spina, ‘ a thorn ’), 
the capital of the depaitmcnt of the Vosges, France, on the left 
bank of the Moselle, beautifully situated at the foot of the 
Vosges, 35 miles S.S.E. of Nancy by railway. It lies in a 
valley, ii 3 o feet a 1 x>ve the sea, and has fine promenades, nuays, 
fountains, public baths, the ruins of an old castle, a church (St 
Maurice) of the loth c./ a ymall university, a public library of 
19,000 vols., a hospital, an art gallery, schools for music and 
drawing, and a theatre. The Moselle is here crossed by an iron 
suspeusion-bridra and by several stone bridges. There are 
manufactures of edge-tools, chemicals, machinery, paper, lace, 
&c., Sind a trade in win& ironwares, linen, and cattle. About 
6 miles S.E., on the Moselle, are the fiimons pap^-milll of 
Arcbettes. Pop, (1873)10,738. * 
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Apinay, Iiouiae-Ilorenoe-F^trouille de la lilve d’, 

% French anthoress, born about 1725. She was the daughter of 
an officer, Tardieu d’Esclavellcs, and in 1735 married her pro¬ 
fligate cousin D’Epinay. The union was unhappy, D’Epinay 
neglecting bis wife, of whom Grimm professed himself the lover. 
Alterwaros Madame d’E. formed a warm attachment for J, J. 
Rousseau, for whom she cau.scd the famous hermitage to be 
built in the valley of Montmorency, near her country-seat of La 
Chevrette. Rousseau, however, becoming jealous of Grimm, 
quarrelled with Madame d’E., and in his Confessions assailed 
her and the Encyclopidistes, with whom she was familiar. During 
her last years Madame d’E. lived in retirement, consorting 
chiefly with men of letters, and composing memoirs, &c. She 
died April 17,1783. Her chief work, Mhnoires et Correspondence 
de Mme. d’E. (Far. 1S18), is a full, accurate, and vivid picture 
of i8th c. manners. See Saintc Bcuve’s Causeries du I.undi. 

Spipha'zuus was born in P.'ilcstine about 320 a. d., of Jewish 
parents. Converted to Christianity at an early age, lie went to 
Egypt, and joined the monks there. lie afterwards returned to 
Palestine, and founded a monastery near his native place (Eleu- 
theropolis). In 367 he was made Archbishop of Constantia 
(Salam’s) in Cyprus, and died in 402. E. was learned in one 
sense, being acquainted with Hebrew, Syriac, Greek, Latin, and 
Egyptian, but at the same time extremely ignoiant and credu¬ 
lous, not to say dishonest ; but was nevertheless pious after his 
fashion, though extremely bigoted and dogmatic. Ills chief 
work is entitled P.inarieu, a discourse against (eighty) heresies. 
See his Life by Gervasius, 1738 ; his works were edited by 
Petavius (2 vols. Par. 1622), and by W, Dindorf (5 vols. Lcips. 

1859-63). See I/ipsitts, Zur Queilenkritik des Epiphanies (Vienna, 
186s). 

Epiph'any (Or, epiphaneia, ‘ the appcaranec of a deity to aid 
a worshipper ’) means in ecclesiastical usage the manifestation of 
Christ to the Gentiles. It is observed on the 6th January, twelve 
days after Christmas (hence called Twelfth Night), and now com¬ 
memorates specially the guiding of the three magi to Bethlehem 
by the star (nence called also the Festival of the Tlirce Kiiig.s), 
but originally also his nativity or incarnation, and the mani¬ 
festation of his divinity at his baptism (Tlieophany), in his 
first miracle at Cana (Bethpliany), .iiui in that of feeding the 
5000 men (Phagiphaiiy). Formerly many lights were used at 
jthe festival, ostensibly in reference to Christ as the light of the 
world (John i. 9 ; Luke L 78, 79), but in reality adapted by the 
Cliurch from pagan ceremonies like those of Christmas and Si 
John’s Day. Sec Bingham’s Eccl, Ants., and Walcott's Sacred 
Archceology (Lend. 1868). 

Spiphe'gpis, a genus of Orobanchacect, the ‘ broom-rape ’ 
order o7 Exogenous rfants, cf which E, Vtrginiana, ' the beech- 
drops’ of N. America, is a familiar species. The root of this 
species is used as an application to cancerous affections, .and 
has hence received the name of ‘ cancer-root.’ 

Epiph'ora is a disease of the secreting lachrymal organs, 
commonly called * watery eye.’ E. must be distinguished from 
watery eye caused by obstruction in the lachrymal duct, and may 
be cured by vapour of loudannm or belladonna, or a solution of 
nitrate of silver, from two to four grains to the ounce. 

Bpiphy'tes (Gr. epi, ‘ upon,’ and phyton, ' a plant ’), plants 
whicn grow in the air attached to the stems and parts of other 
plants. Tropical orchids are examples, the roots not reaching 
the soil. They are of green colour, and possess stomata. The 
roots often possess haira. Species of Pothos and Tillandsia are 
typical E. Many common plants, such a.s mosses and lichens, 
m^ht, strictly speaking, be named E., but _ the name is rather 
given to higher or Phanerogamous plants which appear to select 
abnormal habitats, and to become somewhat parasitic in their 
habits. E. generally tend to injure the plants upon which they 
grow. 


tinction to the islands on the coasfc was tiie name mven to me 
north-westfem division of ancient Greece. It was boundeil on 
the N. by lUyricnm, on the E. by Macedonia and Thessaly, on 
the a by the Ainbracian Gulf, and on the W. by the Ionian Sea. 
It now forms the southern part of Albania. In undent timw U 
was sparsely peopl®<li but itontained a great number of tribes, chief 
Of Which, wre the Chaones, Thesproti, Molossi,and Athamanes. 


The inhabitants were a mixture of Pelasglans, Macedonians and 
Illyrians. The country was mountainous, and produced excel- 
lent cottle and horses, and the renowned breed o| Molossian 
tiogs. The chief rivers are the Achelous, Arashtbus, Celydnus, 
Thyamis, Acheron, Cocytus, and Charadrus.* Its morft undent 
town was Dodona, famous for its oracle of Zeus : others of note 
were Ambracia, the capital of Pyrrhusj and Nicopolis, founded 
by Augustus to commemorate the victory of Actium. One 
of the earliest kings of E, was Pyrrhus or Neoptolemus, son of 
Adiilles, the reputed founder of the Molossian line. In his¬ 
torical times its most famous ruler was Pyrrhus (295-272 B.C.), 
who Iiarassed Rome for a long period. On the death of Ptolemy, 
grandson of Pyrrhus, E. became a republic, and remained so 
till the conquest of M.acedonia by the Romans, 168 B.C. The 
Epiiotes being acciiscfl of assisting Pcrseifl, King of Mace¬ 
donia, L. ytimilius Paulus, by order of the Roman Senate, razed 
seventy of their towns to the ground and sold 150.000 of the 
inhabitants as slaves. From this blow E. never recovered. It 
followed the fortunes of the Roman and Byuntine empires till 
I20.t, when a new dynasty, known as theof Albania, 
was founded by a nicinber of the Byzantine family of Comnenus. 
E. remained under this rule till 1466, when, after twenty years 
determined resistance under its last despot, George Castriot 
(Skaiiderbeg), it yielded to the Turks, and was annexed to the 
Ottoman Empire See Finlay’s History of the Byzantine Empire,* 

Epis'copacy (from the Gr. episkopos, 'a bishop’) is that form of 
Church government in which there arc several orders of clergy, 
those of one of the orders (the bishops) superintending the others— 
the presbyters, deacons, &c. Episcopalians hold £. to be essen¬ 
tially ‘ the dignity of a bishop,’ which is the fulness of the priest- 
hood and is comprehended in the apostolic office, and to be an 
apo.-.tolic and therefore divine institution, existing from the very 
first organisation of the Church. From the same point of view 
1C. has an indelible character, and possesses a threefold power—of 
0! Jer in the inmistration of the sacraments, of interior jurisdic¬ 
tion in the conscience, and of exterior jurisdiction in the Church. 
Presbyterians, on'the other h.and, maintaining that E. came into 
existence as a later hicnarchical development, hold the com¬ 
plete parity in rc.spcct of office and authority of all the clergy. 
The Roman Catholic, Greek, Lutheran, and Anglican (includ¬ 
ing the American and Scutch) .arc all Episcopal Churches. Set 
Bishop, and Blunt's Diet, of Doctr. and Hist. Theology (Lond. 
1S72). 

Episco'pius, in Dutch Bisschop, Simon, a celebrated 
Armiman divine of the 17th c., waaborn at Amsterdam, 1st 
January 1583, studied at I-eyden, where he heard both Gomar 
and Arniinius lecture, and at Frnneker, where he heard Drusius. 
Joining the anli-Calviniiit party (which was then in a minority), 
he obtained a church near Rottcrilam, and in 16 ii was chosen 
one of the committee of six Arminians sent to meet the Coun¬ 
ter-remonstrants before the Statcs-General. In 1612 he wa-s 
appointed successor to Gomar at Leyden, though the Remon¬ 
strant feeling against him was so strong that his brother’s house 
at Amsterdam was sacked. E. not only repudiated ' election,’ 
and taught the universal offer of salvation, but generally tj^pre- 
ciated the value of pure dogma, bringing into preftninence the 
ctbic.al and emotional aspects of reli^on. Even to the doc¬ 
trine of the Trinity he endeavoured to assign a practical import¬ 
ance. Toleration, which is involved in the idea of human 
brotherhood, seemed to him a leading duty, and in this he was 
supported by Grolius and Barncvcld, and the Republican party 
in civil matters generally. Wlicn Maurice of Orange, wishing 
to strengthen Calvinism for political purposes, called the Synod 
of Dordrecht (1618), E. made a noble but unavailing stand for 
free speech. He then withdrew to Antwerp and Rouen, but on 
Maurice’s death resumed preachingl at Rotterdam,-and finally, 
ill 1634, became Rector of the Arminlan College at Amsterdam, 
where he died, 4tU April 1643. E. is the great expositor of 
Arminianism. Among English divines Hammond and Tillotson 
owe mudt to him. His most important workAre,the Confessio 
Remonstrantmm (1621), Apologia pro Confessions (1629), and 
the unfinished Inslitutiones Theologitce. A complete edition c 4 
his works was published at Amsterdam in i6so-oS- 

Ep'iaode (Gr. epi, ’besides,’ and eisodos, * a coming in’), an 
inciilental narrative introduced by writers to TOriety to foeir 
subject. In epic and didactic pMtry the E., if fitly chosen and 
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skilhilly introduced, affords a pleasant relief to the reader. The 
parting of Hector and Andromache in the Iliad, of Aristasos 
and his beds in the Georgies, of Dido in the ^neid, of Ariadne 
in the /V/rwr anu', Thetit of Catullus, of Francesco da Rimini in 
Dante’s Inftrno, of Pastorella in Spenser’s Faery Qutene, of 
Damon and Musidora in Thomson’s Seasons, of Margaret in 
Wordsworth’s Exettrsion, and Glaucus in Keat’s EnJymton, are 
familiar examples of the E. in ancient and modem poetry. 

Epispaa'tics. See Counter-Irritants. 

Epietax'is, or bleeding from the nose, is very common in 
children and young people, and usually depends on congestion 
of the mucous membrane. Cold applications to the forehead and 
bridge of the nose, with a brisk purgative, generally arrest E. 
In severe cases it may be necessary to plug the nose svith a 
pledget of lint, or a sponge soaked in some astringent, as muriate 
of iron. When E. is copious, caused by the rupture of a vessel 
from violence, it may be necessary to plvig both the posterior 
and anterior nar«!, but this can only be done l>y a surgeon. 

Hpis'tle, in the New Testament, means a letter svritten by 
an apostle to an individu.al or a Church ; in the Liturgy, the first 
lesson in the Communion Service, so called liecause generally 
taken from the apostolic epistles (hence the term ‘apostle,’ also 
. used), though sometimes also from the Acts, and even from the 
Old Testament prophets. See Lessons. 

Epistle Side of the Altar is the left or S. side, on which 
the Reader (q. v.) stands to read the Epistle (q. v.) in the Com¬ 
munion Service of the Church. 

Epitaph (Lat. epitaphnim, Gr. epi, ‘upon,’and taphos, *a 
tomb’), at first the name of a monument above a grave, now 
signifies an inscription on a tomb. Tlie Greeks placed an in- 
scription only on the tomb of a hero, but the Romans wrote 
epitaphs (generally beginning Sta Viator) on tlie tombs of (heir 
relatives. In England epitaplis in l,.atin arc found wiitlcn by 
the Rom.iniscd Britons, liiit the firs! Latin epif.-iplus wiitten liy 
Englishmen appear in the nth c. From the end of the 12th to 
ilie middle of the i4tli c. epitaphs aic mostly in Eicnch, after 
which English is frequently used. Early Cliristian epitaphs aie 
visible in'the catacombs at Rome. Epitaphs foim part of the 
literature of most countries, and large collections of them have 


been made, containing many fine exam];lcs of pathos, wit, tind 
solemn brevity of expreasinii. See Lalibe’s Ttiesaurus lipita- 
phiomm (Par. 1666), the Antheiogia Or,era, and Pettigiew's 
Chronicles of tin Tombs, in Bohn’s Antiquarian Libraiy. 

Epithala'mium (Gr! epithalamioti), propcily a song sung in 
chorus before tlie bridal chamber (thalamos), but now commonly 
applied to any nuptial song. Among tlie Greeks, Aleman, 
Stesichonts, Sappho, Anacreon, Pindar, and others wrote cpi- 
Ihalamia, of which only scattered lines remain. The eighteenth 
idyl of Theocritus, in which twelve Spartan maidens sing the 
jiraiscs of Sicnclaus and Helen, is tlie most perfect specimen of 
the E. proper which we possess. The two nuptial songs of 
Catullus, and the E. of Peleus and Tliclis by the same poet, arc 
c.rquisitc examples, and stand alone in l^atin literature. In tlie 
Medea of Stneca we have the E. of Jason and C reusa, in Statius 
that of Stella and Violantella, in Cfaudian that of llonorius and 
Maria, but these cannot lie compared with the hymencaks of 
Catullus. The E. was a favourite subject with the modem Latin 
poets. One by George Buchanan cn Francis 11 . and Mary 
Stuart i.s remarkable for grandeur of thought and pomp of style. 
Tlie E. of Spenser is one of the glories of English literature, 
and may safely be pronounced the j'aiagon of all poems of its 
kind. Ben Jonson and Herrick, in their cpitlialamia, are Ingely 
indebted to Catullus. 

EpitEolium, a primary tissue of higher animals, composed 
of cells tcrmeil epithelial cells. This membrane is formed in the 
embryo from the hypoblast, or innermost of the three layers into 
which the blastoderm or germinal membrane divides. It is seen 
typically a.s Uie lining membrane to the digestive system, and as 
foiCining the lining of Gkinds (q. v.) and their duels. The colls 
of which E. is composed form a coiiiinuons layer. 'Ihey are 
nucleated, that is, possess central particles or nuclei. The outer 
skin is also formed of epithelial cells (see EriPRRMis), _so 
that this layer In reality forms both the outer and inner lining 
of the body. Four cnief varieties of E. are found._ The 
commonest, called squamous, pavement, or tesselated E., is seen 
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in the skin, mouth, phanmx, gullet, conjunctiva of the eye, 
vamnO, &c., and is formed of fiat, ovsd, or polygonal nucleated 
ceUs, arranged in one or more layers. Such ceiu are also found 
in the serous sacs of the body, such as the pleura, &c., stad in 
the blood-vessels. The spheroidal epithelial cells have a rounded 
outline, and K. formed of the latter Is found as a lining membrane 
of glands. Hence it is also known as glandular E. The 
cylindrical E. is formed of cylindrical or columnar cells, lliis 
variety lines the stomach and intestine and the ducts of most 
glands. It also occurs in the gall-bladder and tesUde, &a 
Each cylindrical epithelial cell is packed closely amongst its 
neighbours, and has a flat nucleus with contained nucleoli. The 
hast variety of epithelial cells is known as ciliated E., these cells 
being provided on their free extremities with delicate processes 
named Cilia (q. v.), which keep up a constant vibriatile motion, 
and thus aid in the diffusion and circulation of fluids, &c. These 
ciliated epithelial cells arc found in the windpipe, larynx, Fallo- 
jiian tubes, spinal coid, iVc. The functions of 1 C. are chiefly 
to protect the surfaces of the body, secrete fluids, and circulate 
fluid matters by aid of the cilia. 15 . contains both blood-vessels 
and lymphatic vessels. Its cells grow by absorption of nutritive 
niaUfflfs from the blood, and new growths are continually taking 
place from beneath, to replace those cells that arc worn away 
above. 

Epizo'a ^Gr. epi, ‘ upon,’ and soon, ‘ a living creature ’), 
a term applied gener.slly to those animals which exist p'lrn- 
sitically on the outer sin faces of others. This cla.ssificatioii, 
like the use of the term Entoioa (q, v.), is founded ujion 
no natural grounds, and is not used with any .sjiecific meaning 
in modern soology. The chief E. are lice, fleas, bugs, bird-liee, 
&c,, and cerlair) Acarina or mites, such as the Demodex folli- 
eulorum, inliabiting the skin follicle' of (lie luiman nose, may also 
be included under this name. The Inks and the itch-mite 
[Sarcoptes siabiid), causing the disease of that name in man, also 
belong to this group of pai.isites. The itch-mite, demodex, and 
their allies actually live within the skin substance; the lice, fleas, 
and commoner E. living upon the skin sin face only. 

Epizootics (from the same root as the foregoing) are diseases 
of animals, analogous to epidemics in the human species. They 
extend over vast tracts of country, and seem to be propagated 
from animal to animal, each disease having its own mode of 
propagation,. I’lcuro-pneumonia, foot-aiul-raouth disease, and 
vesicular cpiroolic. may be cited as examples. See Diseases, 
Act Ri-.si’F,rTiNO. 

E'pocli, in chronology. See Chkonoi.oov. 

Epoch, in .astronomy, is the time at which a celestial body 
passes a certain point in its mbit which has been arbitrarily 
fixed. In a planet this point is usually the perihelion, and 
this detennination of the time of perihelion p.as.sage con.stitutei 
one of the seven elements of a planct’.s orbit. For nnothci 
signification of tlie same word see Harmonic Motion. 

Ep'odo (Gr. epbdos, ‘singing to’) was pait of a lyric ode snni 
after the .strophe and antistrophe. E. was also a name applied 
to poems in which e.ach second verse was shorter than the first, 
or in which one of the verses was m.Kle up of two metres of dis¬ 
tinct character, as in the Epodes of Iloi.ace. 

Epp'ingf, a maikel-town in the county of Essex, on the 
northern skirt of Epping Forest, 16 miles N.E. of London, and 
4 N. of Loughton station on the Great Eastern Railway. It 
chiefly consists of a main street, running N. and S., on a slight 
elevation, and its principal industry is the production for the 
London market of butter, cream, cheese, &c. Cattle-fairt are 
held here. Pop. (1871) 2275. — Hie famous Epping Royal 
Forest, formerly known as Essex or Waltham Forest, haa now 1 
dwindled to 60,000 acres, occupying the S.W. portion of (he 
county, between the rivers Lea and Roding. Of its area, how¬ 
ever, about 55,000 acres .are c-siimatcd to be enclosed and private 
property. The forest lauds,arc under the care of a lord-warden 
and four verderers. During the summer months the forest is a 
great resort of plc.asurc-iseekcrs, e.specially from the eastern part 
of the metropolis. .See Epping Forest (Lond, 1878). 

• i^prouvette' (Fr, from fprtuvtr, * to try’), an instrument ffflt 
determining the projectile force of gunpowder. The ordinary Bi 
takes the form of a pistol with a sm|U strchig bariitflli aiuithe 
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propnlsive force of the powder is estimated by the action that a 
given quantity of it on Dcing fired exerts upon a spring or heavy 
weight. In British Government factories, large and fine grain 
gunpowder is tested with the 8-inch mortar elevated to an angle 
of 45°, in which are placed 2 or. of powder and a cast-iron shot 
weighing 68 lbs. Tliree firings take place, and the mean dis¬ 
tance of the three ranges of the shot delerinines the strength of 
the powder. The test is found in practice to he faliacious, and 
the adoption of a more reliable system of proving powder is 
qpder consideration. 

Ep'som (anc. TJumta Elbhham, ‘the warm springs of Ebba,’ 
an early English queen and saint), an old market-town of Surrey, 
on the edge of Banslead Downs, 14 miles S.R. W. of London liy 
tlie South-Western Railway. It lias an elegant church, the tower 
of which contains a peal of eight bells, extensive nursery grounds, 
and some malting, brewing, brickmaking, (vc,, but is chiefly 
celebrated on account of the great racecourse in the vicinity, 
where races take place in April, September, and the week before 
Whitsuntide. (See Dekbv-Day.) E. Salts (q. v.) were origi¬ 
nally maile here at the sulphate of magnesia springs. Ne.ar 'E. 
is the Royal Medical Benevolent College (founded 1854^ for 
the maintenance of decayed members of the profession and 
widows, and for tlie education of 170 of their boys. I’op. (1871) 
O276. 

Epsom Salts is the common name of sulphate of magnesia, 
and is so called on account of its occurring in tlic water of a 
spring at Epsom. It is found also in many oilier mineral springs 
and in sea-water, and is sometimes separated from the latter by 
fractional crystallisation. It m.iy also be prepaied cither from 
magnesite (native carixmate of magnesia), or from dolomite 
(carbonate of magnesia and lime). From the former of these 
two it is obtained 1-y the direct action of sulphuric aciil: from 
the latter by first calcining the mineral and tlicn acting upon it 
with siil[ilmiic acid, 'i'lie solution of sulpbate of magnesia re¬ 
sulting in eitiier ease is crystallised by evaporation. E. S. is a 
colouiless crystalline .siflislaiicc, having a biller and nauseous 
taste. Its chemical fminiila ls MgSO^, 7TI,f). When licalcil 
to 100° C., it loses six of its seven molecules of water. Tlic 
remaining molecule can only be expelled at a much higher tem¬ 
perature. E. S. is used in medicine as a purgative in doses of 
bom i to li oz. 

Ep'worth, a market-town and parish in Lincolnshire, 23 
miles N.N.W. of Lincoln. The principal industries arc flax .and 
hemp dressing, and cattle, flax, and hemp ate sold at the two 
annual fairs. John Wesley was born at E., 17th June 1703. 
Pop. of parish (1871) 2295. 

Eq'uable Mo'tion, known more commonly as uniform velo¬ 
city, See Velocity. 

Equal'ity. Sec Lttierty, Equality, and FRATKUNrrY. 

E'qual Tem'perament.'in music, the system of tuning by 
which the octave is divided into twelve equal semitones, as 
in the pianoforte, Ac. See Just Intonation and I’f.mi’eka- 
UENT. 

Bqua'tioxi, in pure mathematics, is an assertion of equality 
between two expressions, and is represented to the eye by tiie 
symbol =. Thus A = B is an a.sscrtion of equality, and is 
therefore an E. Now such an assertion may be always true, 
whatever the values of tlie quantities involved may be; as, for 
instance, 2 = «, {« -h i)» = «* + 2 &c. These a. e callcl 

equations of identity, or simply Identities (q. v.). But « we 
assert that a + 3 => $, then we liave an E. of condition, which is 
satisfied by only one value of (t, 2 namely. It is tills latter 
which is more pArlicnlaily studietl heie. Into all such 
equations quantities of two distinct kinds enter—the iiiwow and 
the unknowns. In the E. above, 3 and 5 Rtc of course knovvn, 
while a is unknown, but may be at once given in teims of the 
others, lliis determination of the unknown is the solving of 
the E., and any definite value, expftssed in terms of the known 
quantities, which when substituted for tlie unknown quantity 
satisfies the E. (/.<■., reduces it to an identity), is called a root of 
the E. Tbus the E. .v* = 5a; - 6 has two roots, namely, 2 and 
3, To obtain a clearer notion of what a root is, consider the 
genetml E. of the «th order, -F Aa-r"-* + A,a"-» + • < • • • 




+ A" =• o, where Aj, A», Ac., ate, 


known quantities, and x the unknown. It is easily shown that 
this expression may be thrown into the form (* - oj) {x 

(■»^ - «»). (so - rti.) =* o, where a,, «», Ac., are definite 

functions of the coefficients Ai, Ag, Aj, Ac., ond.may be rational 
or of the impossible form o -f ^ V - (See IsfAGiNARY Quan¬ 
tities.) Now if for X any one of these n’s bo substituted, the 
left hand is reduced to zero, and the E. rendered an identity. 
Therefore each a is a root, and hence there are n roots. Accord¬ 
ingly the number of roots of an E. of one unknown corresponds 
to its order, f.A, to the highest power of the unknown quantity 
which entcra 'I'hc investigation of general expressions like the 
above constitutes the iktory of equaiLms, an extremely important 
branch of algebra. An E. cont.-iining more than one unknow'n 
quantity, such as oj w + _v -t- r, * = Pi, where w, y, and * are 
the unknowns, cannot be solved in a dctennifcite manner. To 
render a solution possible, there must be as many equations os 
there are unknown quantities, so that in this ease we must have 
for the complete determination of w, y, t, two other equations, 
i-’j X -F j' + s — p,, 03 X + y + 03 s = p3. From these 
any two of tlie unknowns may be eliminated, and the rcm.-viiiing 
one expiesscd in terms of the cocflicients. When algebra was 
fimt brought into Eurojie by the Arabs, wlio obt.ained it from the 
Hindus, equations of the second degree had been solved. The 
Italians ad'led, imperfectly, tiic solutions of the third and fourth, 
.and these liave in mote lecent times been completely solved. • 
The general F. of the fifth was then tried, but unsuccess¬ 
fully, -and Abel h.as proved that it i.s impossible to obtain an 
expression depending on the coefficients which may have five 
values, and wdiich satislies the li. Here we cannot enter into 
the methods devised by Newton, Fourier, Sturm, Horner, Ac., 
for approximating to numerical roots of equations, but must refer 
to the many lieatises on the suliject by Lagrange, De FouR'y, 
Mutpihy, Young, Hymers, Peacock, Todhimtcr, &e. 

Equation, Annual. —See l.UNAK TllF.oRY. 

Equation, Diffirenliat —See DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. 

Equation, Eunitional, — .See Functions. 

Equation, Lunar.--Vhe numerical expiession for a perturba¬ 
tion of the moon. .Sec LuNAR 'I’heory. 

Equation of Equinoxes is the difference between the 
true position of tlie Equinoxes (q. v.) and the position calculated 
upon the supposition tliat their I’rccession (q. v.) is uniform. ] 

Equation of Light, in astronomy, is the allowance which 
must 1 )C made for the time whitli the light cintllcd by a celestial 
body takes to traveise the space separating that body from the 
earth, and is one of the corrections vjjiich must be applied to 
the observed position in order to obtain the true position of a 
given ‘.tar. 

Eqttation of Fasnnonts, a rule in arithmetic for ascertain¬ 
ing the time at wliich a whole debt, due in different parts pay¬ 
able at diffcrcut times, sliould be paid so as to be attended with 
loss to neillier party. The rule is now of little practical use, 
Slims of money due at a future time being generally secured by 
bills of exchange or promissory notes. If the time of payment 
is altered, it is usually with a view to immediate payment See 
Discount. , • 

Equation of the Centre is the difference between the true 
observed longitude of tlie e.arth and its mean longitude as cal¬ 
culated upon the supposition that tlie earth moves uniformly in 
a circle round the sun. This difference, owing to the small 
eccentricity of the orViit, never exceeds 1° 55' 33"'3. 

Equation of Time is the difference, measured in mean solar 
time, between tlie true time as given by a sun-dial and the mean 
time as indicated by a well-regulated clock. It arises mainly 
from the varying velocity of the earth in its orbit, and llie ccccn- 
tiicity of th-Tt orbit, fmm whicli causes the true Dr observed 
riglit ascension of the stin must oliviously differ from its mean 
riglit ascension, or the right ascension which it would have if 
the earth moved unifoi mly in a circular orbit rognd it during the 
course of a year. 'ITie obliquity of the ecliptic al#o iiillttences 
this equation to an apprecialde extent, and the moon and planets 
must likewise h.avc a iKi turbing effect. See Dial. 

Equations, Chemical. These represent by means of 
symbols and formate chemical reactions. Thus 211, -F O, =» 

211,0 represents the reaction which takes place when hydrogen 
and oxygen combine to form water. See CuEMisTaVt 
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Bqoator, Oeleatial or Eqninootlal, is the great drde of 
thtf celestial sphere whose plane is perpendicular to the earth’s 
axis of relation, and the Terrestrial S. is the corresponding 
great cirde on. the earth’s circumference, dividing it into two 
equal hemispheriis, the northern and southern. 

Bqiiato'rial is the technical name of a telescope so mounted 
as to l>e capable of rotatoiy motion round two axes at right 
angles to each other, the one axis alwajrs pointing in a direc¬ 
tion parallel to the earth’s polar axis. According!;', if a star 
is in the field of view, it can be kept so by subjecting the 
telescope to one motion, via, that round the folar axis, which 
motion, to ensure uniformity, is usually imparted to it by clock¬ 
work. The E. is of great importance in all observatories. 

Hques'triaiusin. See ITokssmanskip. 

Bques'trian Order (Lat. orda eqtustris), or Eq'uites. The 
term equitet was originally used to denote, not an order in the 
lloman state, but the cavalry of the army. According to the 
Roman legend, fne number levied by Romulus was 30a Each 
century bore the name of one of the three tribes— Xamnes, 
7 'itiet, I-tueres. Servius Tullius increased the E. to 3600, divided 
into eighteen centuries, the twelve new ones being formed alike 
of patricians and pleWans who had the neces.sary propcity 
qualification. Each njues received 10,000 asses (pounds of copper) 
to buy a horse, and 2000 asses annually to maintain it, and had 
to serve ten years. In B.C. 403, in consequence of the reverses 
before Veil, a number of people possessed of the requisite fortune 
voluntarily served without receiving a horse or a horse's allow¬ 
ance. These were styled E. equis priva/is, and were not 
admitted into the eighteen Centuria Equitum, whose dignity 
was hereditary. As Rome increased in prosperity, a wealthy 
middle class arose, and in 122 b.c. the right of acting as jurors 
on criminal trials was transferred from the senators to those 
possessed of the census equester, i.e., 400,000 .sesterces. This new 
body was called the E. O., and all neccss.ary connection between 
the E. and military service now ceased. For a time tlic senatorial 
Older wrangled with the E. O., and in 70 B.C. Sulla deprived tlie 
latter of the judicia. The two orders were reconciled by Cicero 
during Catiline’s conspiracy, but at last the E. O. join^ Caesar 
and the papular party. Under the Empire the indiscriminate 
admission of all who possessed the required fortune brought the 
order into contempt, and tlie E. equis publuis, having long 
ceased to be the regular cavalry, did little more than furnish 
cadets for military posts. The insignia of the £. and E. O. were 
the gold ring (annulus aureus) and the tunic with the narrow 
vertical stripe of purple' (tunica angustielavid). By the Lex 
Roscia (B.C. 67) the fourteen rows of seats in the theatre imme¬ 
diately behind those occupied by the senators were assigned to 
the E. O. 

Equian'gular (Eat. ‘ having equal angles ’), the name given 
to geometric rectilinear figures all of whose angles are equal one 
to another. Figures are also said to be E. to each other when 
their corresponding angles are equal. 

Hq'uidSB, a family of Ungulate or ‘ hoofed ’ quadrupeds, 
soino times ylso named Solidunsula, and represented by the 
horses asses, zebras, See, This group of mammals belongs to 
the Perissodactyle (‘odd-toed’) CToup of Ungulates, as only one 
toe—^tbe third—in each foot is fully developed. Thus the horse 
walks upon this single developed toe, which is provided with 
a broad naU termed a ‘hoof.’ The teeth form an interrupted 
series in each jaw. There are six incisors, two canines, six 
prgeraokrs, and six molars in each jaw. The males alone possess 
canines, which are small. The skin is hainr, and a ‘mane’ 
exists. The E. are confined in present distribution to Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, although they have been imported into America. 
B’ossil E. abound in later Tertiary deposits in Europe, Asia, and 
America. 

Hquilat'eral (Lat * having equal sides ’), in geometry, is 
the name given‘-to polygons whose sides are all equal one to 
another, 'iTie E. hyperbola has its conjugate diameters equal, 
licaring the same relation to the common Hyperbola (q. v.) 
which the circle does to the Ellipse (q. v.). 

Hqtiilib'riiun (Lat. ‘ eoual balance ’), a state of r«t 
produced by forces mntu.aliy balancing. When a material 
system, unrestrained by friction, is in E., the rate at which 
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the applied forces act at the instant of passing throi^ it 
is equal to the rate at which potential energy is galnea If 
the system is capable of being balanced in any position, its 
£. is said to be neutral, as is the case with a perfeetdtomo- 
geneous sphere placed on a plane horizontal surface'; if, upon 
a slight displacement from its position, it returns and con¬ 
tinues vibrating about this position, never increasing its distance 
from it, its E. is then said to be stable, os in the case of the same 
sphere placed at the bottom of a concave surface; but if the 
system can be displaced in any way so that its vilmtions will 
not take place within definite limits as before, but wilt have t& 
effect of makfng the system move farther and farther away from 
its original position, the E. is unstable, as, for example, an egg 
set upon one end, or a sphere set on the highest point of a con¬ 
vex surface. The mathematical conditions for these three kinds 
of K, in which a system may be, are as follows:—Ihe E. is 
neutral when the potential energy is constant for all positions; 
stable when it is a minimum for that position with regard to 
every displacement; and unstable when it is a maximum for 
one, more, or all displacements. See Enkrqy and STATirs. 

Equinla. See Glanders. 

Eqtiinoc'tial. See Ecliptic, Equator, Equinoxes. 

ESq'mnoxes (Lat. ‘the equality of night,’ i.e., with day), in 
astronomy, are the times at which the .fun in its apparently annual 
motion round the ecliptic passes through the equator nt the so- 
called equinoctial points, which are sometimes also called the E. 
At these times day and night aie equal for all parts of the gl 'be. 
The vernal equinox occurs about March 21, and the autumnal 
about September 22. The interval of lime between the vernal 
and autumnal E. is longer by nearly eight days tlian that between 
the autumnal and vernal, on account of the slower motion of tiie 
earth during the funner period, when the sun appears in tlie 
noithem hemisphere. See Ecliptic. 

Eqiiip'ment, Eq'uipage (Fr. from Ajuiper, ‘to furnish;’ 
Old Fr. esquiper, ‘to equip a ship;’ Span, and Fort, esquire, 

‘ boat; ’ Old Ger. ski/; Icel. skip, scip, ‘ a ship ’), the furnisliing 
of a ship with all technical appliances. Camp E. embraces all 
the technical appliances of a camp—as tents, kitchen furniture, 
saddle-horses, oaggage waggons, &c. The E. of a soldier in¬ 
cludes his dress, arms, accoutrements, ammunition, and provisions 
for a ilay ( r other fixed term. • 

Equipoll'ent is a term sometimes used in Scotch law to sig¬ 
nify equivalent, or similarity of effect, Where a particular form 
is prescribed by a statute or by agreement, an E., that is, an act 
tantamount in effect, will not be held legal compliance with the 
prescribed form. 

Equise'tum, a well-known genus of Cryptogams, or lower 
and flowerless plants, belonging to and forming the type of a 
natural order, Eqtsisetaeea. They are familiarly named ‘ horse¬ 
tails,’ and a common example of the group is the E, arvense, 
or field horse-tail, which grows from a creeping root-stock with 
erect stems of both fertile and barren nature, 'fhe fertile stems 
arc not branched, and attain a height of from 6 to 10 inches. 
They wither in spring, before the CTowth of the barren stems. 
Each fertile stem is tojjped by a litUe cone consisting of scales, 
bearing the spore-cases or sporangia on their under surfaces. 
The spores of E. exhibit hygrometric movements. They are 
provided with long processes, which coil up when moistened, but 
eiqiand when dry. The barren stems in summer give off slender- 
jointed branches in verticils or whorls. A familiar species of E 
is the E. hyemale or Dutch rush, the outer skin or Epidermis 
(q. V.) of which contains so much silica or flint, that it is used 
tor polishing pewter nots and metallic substances. ’The spedes 
of E. grow very rapialy, and sometimes annoy the agriculturist 
Cattle appear to be injured by them, and they possess astringent 
and diuretic properties. 

Eq'uity and haw. It is a common error to suppose that 
equity is administered at the discretion of the Judge, according 
to the circumstances of eaclrcase, without regard to rule or pre¬ 
cedents. What equity does Is to do justice between parties 
where there is no legal obstacle. If the doing of justice will 
controvert a statute or estab]i.sbed rule of common law, then 
equity has no power. Thus the law being that marriage revokes 
a will previously made,equitycould not set aside this lule^ however 
unjust might be the operation of it in a^ individual ase. Kei:tt 
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the lew—jprewunably just in Its general operation—must for the 
sake of the general good inflict an occasional hardship. It is 
considered expedient for mblic good in England that a man 
should be able to dispose of his estate as he chooses. This being 
so, suppose he makes a very unjust distribution of his property, 
equity cannot interfere, because were e<juily to interfere, the 
general harm done would outweigh the individual good. Plainly, 
every one who thought he had reasonable ground for discontent 
with a will would ask for the interference of the court, and the 
court would come virtually to be the general will-maker. But 
where there is no legal bar to equity, then equity will prevail. In 
Scotland, the Court of Session, as the supreme civil court of 
the country, combines in itself the functions of law and equity. 
The equitable power is called the naii/i officium of the court, a 
term of Roman law. The nobile fijficium, or judicium nobile, of 
thc_ Roman law was a limited power given to the praetor of 
legislative control over the law. While this power is not given 
to any court in England or in Scotland, many of the decisions of 
the supreme tribunals are necessarily legislation, from the fact 
that cases arise which there is no statute or ascertained rule of 
common law to meet. In deciding such cases, the claims of 
pure law and equity are adjusted on the considerations stated 
above; justice can be done in the individual case only so far 
as is consistent with laying down a rule of law which is the 
best rule for the public, r Hence it frequently happens that the 
party in an appeal case who is found liable in costs is really pay¬ 
ing for public legislation. 

Eq'uity, Courts of, in England. These are the Lord 
Chancellor’s couit, the Master of the Rolls’ couit, and the courts 
of the three Vice-Chancellors. Each of these judges presides 
over a separate tribunal, and any causes or motions may be 
brought bcfoie them, except those relating to lunatics, which are 
always heard by the Chancellor. A Vice-Chancellor is bound 
to hear all those matters which the Chancellor may direct, in 
addition to those originally set down for healing in his own 
court. The Master of the Rolls is not so bound. While tliis 
volume has been in press, an important change has been effected 
in the constitution of the supreme law-courts of England by the 
passing of the Supreme Court of Judicature Act (1875). The 
Court of Chancery, of which the above constitute the divisions, 
is transmuted into a division of ‘Her Majesty's High Court of 
Justice.' It may for some time hold by the tradition of a dis¬ 
tinct form of procedure, but ultimately the result will probably 
be uniformity of action. The essential difference between the 
courts of law and the courts of equity, ns these have hitherto 
existed in England, consisted principally in the subjects of their 
jurisdiction, in the nature of the remedy provided, and in their 
methods of procedure. 'I'he most important form of relief given 
by the courts of equity is that of Injunction (q. v.), svhich may be 
to restrain the adverse parly in a suit from any act in violation of 
the plaintiff’s right, or to restrain a person from proceeding with 
an action where it is strictly of a civil nature, or from enforeipg 
judgment. Equity courts will interfere to prevent waste, in¬ 
fringement of copyright, negotiation of bills, and imitation of 
trade marks. See Court of Judicature, Supreme, Acts. 

Equity of Xtedemption. Although by the law of England 
a mortgage is forfeited on iiou-payment of the sum boiiowcd 
at the time agreed on, equity will interfere to prevent the sale ; 
and if the value of the mortgage is greater than the sum advanced, 
equity will allow the mortgagor within a reasonable Ume to 
redeem his estate, paying to the mortgagee his principal, interest, 
and expenses. The advantage thus allowed to the mortgagor 
is callea the E. of R. But the mortgagee may call on the mort¬ 
gagor to redeem his estate, and if he fail to do so, the mortgagee 
may foreclose, by which the E. of R. is lost. See Mortgage, 
Ejectment. 

Bqulv'alexit, Joule’s, is the quantity of meelmnical work 
required to be expended so ns to raise unit mass of water at a 
given temperature by one degree. It will be sufficient here to 
give the final conclusions published by Joule, reserving to the 
article Theemo-Dynamics the history of the subject. In 1S49, 
after dx yean’ experiment, he thus gives his results i—‘ 1st, The 
quantity of heat produced by the friction of bodiw, whether solid 
or liquid, ik sdways proportional to the quantity of work ex¬ 
pended;' and *20, Tae quantity of heat capable of Increasing 
thq temperatqK of a j^und of water (weighed in vacua, and 


taken at between 55* and 60’) by I* F. requires for its evolu¬ 
tion the expenditure of a mechanicfl force represented <by 
the fall of 772 lbs. through the space of one foot.' The value 
of gravity is that of Moncliester, where the eiqierinmnts were 
made. • 

Equivalents, Chemical. By the equivalents of substances 
are understood the proportions in which they combine or replace 
one another, these proportions being referred to a common 
standard, viz., 1 part by weight of hydrogen. Thus 56 is the 
equivalent of caustic potash, and 49 that of sulphuric acid, and 
therefore these quantities of the two substances unite, neiUier 
being in excess, 32'5 is the equivalent of zinc, and this quantity 
of zinc can replace I part by weight of hydrogen in 49 parts by 
weight of sulphuric acid, giving parts by weight of sulphate 
of zmc. The term equivalent is now not oftap employed, the 
facts of equivalence being more readily explained by the Atomic 
Theory (q. v.). 

E'ra. See Chronology. 

Erasis'tratuB, a Greek physician and anatomist, was a 
native of the island of Ceo.s, and lived in the 3d c. B.c. Aftei 
residing for some time at the court of Selcucus Nicator in Syria, 
lie established himself as a teacher and practitiuuer in Alexandria, 
whcie he founded a school of medicine. The tlate and even tli« 
place of his death are uncertain, and only a few fragments of » 
iiu numerous wiitings survive. The interest attaching to his 
name is that he narrowly escaped anticipating Harvey's dis¬ 
covery of the circulation of the blood, bee Hieronymus, Dtt- 
\ serlatio Inaugutalis exkibens ErasiitratiErasistratkarumquc His- 
(jriam (Jena, 1790). 

Erasmus, Besido'riua, the Greek and Latin equivalents 
of the Dutch Qherserd (‘The Beloved’), born at Rotterdam, 
27lh October 1467, was the son of Gherserd of Tergouw and 
Rlargaret of Zevenbergen, the sweet though painful story of 
whose lives has been told in Cliailes Readc’s Cloister and 
Hearth. He was educated at Groot’s school, kept by the Urolhcis 
of the Common I.ile at Deventer, and at Buldnein Brabant, and 
then entered the Augustine monastery at Steyn. Before this botli 
his parents had died. At Steyn he diligently icad Latin authors 
with VVillielm Hermann, and wrote his classical essay De Con- 
temtu Utortis. But poetry was next to heresy in the eyes of the 
monks, whose diunken habits disgusted E. He was therefore 
glad in 1491 to be employed as the secretary of Henri k Bergis, 
llisliop of Cambray. From Cambray he went to the wretched 
Scotist College of Montaigu, of which the rector was the ascetic 
J ohn Saiidouck, and soon obtained a ^ood deal of tutorial work 
at I’aiis University (Englishmen, such as Blunt and G^ey, being 
among his pupils), wliere he remained till 1498, when ne came 
to England for eighteen months. At Oxford, whe-e Chamocli, 
Prior of Augustinian Canons Regular, was head of St Mary's 
College, he met Thomas Linacre, the grammarian, afterwards 
physician to Henry VHI., William Grocyp, the patriarch of 
Gieek learning in England, Thomas I-atimer, and Thomas 
More ; but lC.’s chief friend was John Colct, the liberal theolo¬ 
gian, with whom he had many a friendly disputatiuncula. The 
next six years he spent in Paris, Oilcans, and t’.ie Jfetherknds. 
To this period belongs the Enchiridion, or ‘Christian Soldier’s 
Dagger,’ a Platonic summary of human nature and its religious 
duties, with very little reference to (.’atliolic vlogma, which was, i 
however, approved by Pope Adrian VI., then Principal of 
Louvain, though subsequently condemned as heretical by the 
Soibonne. It was translated into all the Western languages: into 
Phiglish by Tyndale. About this time (1503) began E. ’s acquaint¬ 
ance with the spiritual-minded Franciscan, John Vitrarius of St 
Omer. In 1506 we find him arain in England, where he saw 
his old friends at Oxford, and ^came Bachelor of Divinity at 
Cambridge. The same year he went to Italy,,and got his 
doctor's degree at Turin. After a visit to Bombasius at Bologna, 
he went to'Vcnice to arrange with the printer Mamitius about 
a work on the Wages of the Ancients, and also^bout editions of 
Terence and Plautus, and some translations from Euripides. 
At Padua he met Musnnis, and in 1509, after spending some 
time in Rome, he returned by Como, Chur, Strasburg, and 
Antwerp to England. Here he comjiosed his famous Encomium 
Motia (‘Praise of Folly’), which rivals Lucian in satire, and 
excels Mm in good humour. It was afterwards illusbat^ by 
Holbein. E. now lectured at Cambridge on Greek, and became 
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cet up a liteiury pactnenhip, producing unitedly a series of plays 
and taleSi After two years of hard struggling, their lUustrt 
DoeUur AfatiAa (1859) ®t last stirred the public interest, which 
has si«ce been kept from flagging by Contet Fantastigties (i860), 
Lt Ftu 1^^(1802), L> Joueur de ClarimtU (1863), Lt Conscrit 
de 1813 (1804), Waterioo (1865), UHomme du PeupU (1865), La 
Maiion Forestiire {iidift), Le Clocus (1867JL Histaire <tun Faysan 
(1868), Story of the /y/tori/e (English, 1872), and Brigadier Frl- \ 
dMc (1875). These are written in a simple unaflected style, in ! 
haimony with the pathetic, picturesque studies of peasant life 
which form the b^kground on which are dashed in vivid 
colours, and with realistic touch, the military glories and horrors 


Er'ebua, the son of Chaos, The name signifies darkness 
generally, and is specially applied to the gloomy region of the 
under-world through which the sliades pass to Hades. 

Hrech'theiiB or Erichtho'mua, ami XSrechtbe'um. Erech- 
theus or Enchthonius is reputei! to have sprung from Attic soil 
in marriage with Hepha-stus. He was reared by Athena. Wlien 
grown up, he usurped the government of Atlieus, instituttd 
the worship of Athena, and built iter a temple on the Acropolis. 
This temple, called after* him llte Ereihtheum, was the most 
levered of all the Atlienian sanctuaries. It contained the olive- 
wood statue of Athena Polias tliat was said to have fallen flora 
heaven, the sacred olive-tree which the goddess called forth in 
lier contest with Poseidon, the tombs of Cecrops and of E. him- 
■self. It was burnt by tlie Persians, but was replaced in the 
beginning of the 4lh c. b.c. by an Ionic structure, one of the 
triumphs of Athenian architecture. By his wife Praxithea E. had 
four sons and four daugliteis. The daugliters, Procris, Creusa, 
(Ttthonia, and Orilhyia, agreed that if one of liiem were to die 
the others should not survive her. When Clitlionia was sacrificed 
for the welfare of Athens, two of her sisters kept tlieir vow. The 
legend of Chthonia is beautifully told in Swinburne’s tragedy of 
Erechtheus (Lond. 1876). 

Ereo'tile Tiss'ue, a kind of tissue found in certain organs 
which are sometimes rendered turgid by distension with blood, 
ft consists of a network formed of i'.iirous, elastic, and perhafis 
contractile bands, called irabecultr, in the meshes of which tlierc 
arc numerous blood-vessels, chiefly veins. Ibeso veins com¬ 
municate with small arteries, and under certain nervous condi¬ 
tions, become distended with blood, causing the organ to swell 
and to be erected. 

Ereo'tlon, l<ords of. Those to whom the king, in Scotland, 
after the Reformation made grants, jure coroiur, of the lands or 
tithes which had formerly belonged to the Popish ecclesiastical 
establishment, were so entitled, because under their grants they 
liad the same rights to the erected benefices which were formerly 
vested in the Church. Sometimes those so gifted were called 
titulars of the tillies. 'Fhose grants were made under the burden 
of providing competent stipends to the Reformed clergy. Sec 
Teinds. 

Erect Vieioa See Eye. 

Sr'emitea (Gr. eremites, from eremot, 'lonely,' ‘desert’), or 
Her'xnits, the name of the early Christian solitaries, tvlto in ilic 
East, and especially in Egypt, withdrew to tlie desert, and .spent 
their lives in lonely prayer, rigoroiw abstinence, and often in self- 
mortification. (See Anchorites and Asceticism.) Tins prac¬ 
tice of retirement began in the 2d c., and became common in tlie 
first half of the 4th c. It may have been suggested by the Thera- 
peuta (q. v.). The severe watchings and fastings of these recluses 
often gave rise to insanity, and an asylum for such as were incur¬ 
ably (teranged was established at Jerusalem. From the stmnge ■ 
hallncinations to which they were subject much of mediieval 
demonology originated. The E. were strict observers of celibacy, 
and gniduaily gathered into monastic communities, the first of 
which is said to ^ve been founded by Hilarion. (See MONAS- 


who did not join the monastery girt it with a faura or circle of 
separate cells. E. were common during the middle ages, when 
they gathered into brotherhoods, of which the most famous were 
tlte Hermits of St Augustine. See Helyot’s Histoire des Ordret 
ReHgUttx, and l-ecky’s littery of Rationaiism. 


Er’fi^ (anc. Erpisford, ‘ the ford of Erpe'), the old capital 
of Thuringia, now a town of Prassian Saxony, on the Gera, in 
a fertile plain, 14 miles W. of Weimar by rail. _E. wfis formerly 
a fortress of the second rank. Its original fortifications have 
been strengthened by two citadels and other outworks. ' Among 
tin* most noteworthy buildings are the Gothic cathedral, with ,a 
portal of the 12th c., and the great Susanna, one of its ten bells, 
weighing 275 cwt. ; tlie Sevviikiiche, of the 14th c., with three 
copper-coveied towers; the Augustinian monastery (now an 
orphanage) in whicli Luther was a monk, and the new Town 
Hall, opened 1876 at a cost of;(^37,ooo. Of the university, sup¬ 
pressed in 1816, there stilt remain the observatory, the anatomical 
theatre, and the botanic garden. In the fish-market is a monu¬ 
ment to Roland. E. has important manufactures of wor'llens, 
cottons, silks, ribbons, hosiery, carpets, tapeslr|( Ie.alher, tobacco, 
cliemicals, ironmongery, and machinery. In Uie neighbourhood 
of E. is a rock-salt mine, which In 1873 yielded 500,000 cwt. of 
bait. Pop. (1871) q3,6f6, of whom 31O7 were soldiers. Only 
an inslgmlictiut place in the 8lh c,, at the endtif the l6lh c, it 
was a Ilaii.-,e town, and twice as large as it is now. 

Er'got, a powerful and important therapeutic agent, obtained 
chiefly from Secale cereals or common rye, by«the action of a 
fungus which changes the appeaiance and constitution of the 
gram, and tlius forms Secale cornutum or ‘spurred rye.' Tlic • 
fimgiis which produces E. is found in other grasses {Lolium 
arzvnse and L. perenne, &c.), but does not produce so character- 
i.itic effects as on rye. The E. fungus consists of a mass of poly¬ 
gonal cells containing an oily fluid. It appears within the seed 
or ovule of lye, and propagates itself at the expense of the seeds. 
Whatever doubts may exist as to the nature of the E.-prodncing 
fungus, none exist regarding the powerful action of the substance 
iuelf. The active principle of the E. appears to exist in a fixed 
oil, of which it contains about 35 per cent. Tlie active substance 
is ergoiine, a reddish-brown substance, of which E. contains 
about 15 per cent. The therapeutic properties are extracted by 
alcohol and water. E. is first mentioned as a therapeutic agent 
by Camerarius in 1668, and in 1669 by Hr Bautrmanni, both 
writers describing the substance as one calculated to hasten labour 
in woman. In 1774 its use was prohibited bylaw in France, 
on account of its reputed virulence, but in 1777 HMgranges of 
I.yon again used E., and extolled it as an obstetric aid. In 
1873 Dr Brcscott of New York directed attention anew to the 
v.ihie of E. Now it is largely employed in midwifery, as well 
ns in amenorrhcca or defective menstruation, in various uteiino 
afl'ections, in gonoirlioea, paralysis, and (ghcr lesions. Tlie thera¬ 
peutic uses of E. are cliicfly to induce uterine action in the ^ 
expulsion of the child. After sw.illowing a medicinal \lose (xx. 
minims) of E., the contractions of the uterus in labour become 
more frequent and stronger, 'nie action of E. generally sets in 
at various periods, varying from five minutes to half an hour,' 
and is supposed to be due to a special effect on the muscular 
fibre of the uterus, but there is little doubt that it also ads 
on the spinal cord and nerve-centres gcnemlly. Dr Tyler 
Smith says that the blood is the medium through which E- 
specially acts. Wlien taken in a poisonous dose, E. appcar| to 
induce the state termed ergotism, characterised by ^leprcssion, 
coldness, and gangrene or mortification of the extremities, or 
by convulsions. The latter form of ergotism was seen at Silesia 
in 1723, and at Berlin in 1723, being induced by eating bread 
made from ergotised rye. Pain, itching, and tingling in the 
feet were first observed, convulsions followed, and mania or 
coma in turn succeeded. 

EFiach. By the Irish Brehon Law, in a case of murder, the 
Iirehon or judge caused the murderer to give the^wife or child of 
the murdered man a recompense, called an E, The term corre¬ 
sponds to the angient were in England. 

Erica'cetB, orEri'ceae, a natural order of Exogens, including 
the heaths and allied species of plants. Tliese pl^ts are widely 
distributed in arctic and temperate zones in both l^emispheres, 
save in AusiTali.a. They are found on the mountain ran^ of 
the tropics. The gcmis Erica itself is very common in S- Africa. 
The Bntish genera number seven, with twenty-three species. "The 
E. are wiry stirubs, with eight or ten stamens, the latter being 
epigynous or hjl^iogynous. E, einerea, a Scotch heath, and a 
familiar example of tlie order. Is a low bushy shrub, with linear 
leaves and racemose clusters of purple flowers. The corolla 1 
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U persistent in many heaths, the anthers dehiscing, or opening 
by luperior pores. The fruit in the heaths ts a capsule. 
Amon^t ddter genera of this order ore the Rhododendrons 
(q. T.), azaleas, kalmias, ledum, &c. 

Sl'ioht, or Ibrr'ooht, XiOCh, in a dreary waste partly In Perth- 
shire and partly in Inverness-shire, at the foot of Ben Aulder, 
one of the Grampians, and about 1500 feet above the sea-level. 
It is about 15 miles long by i broad, and has communication 
with Lochs Kannoch and LjMoch. E. is said never to freeze. 

Er'iCBSOit, Johan, a Swedish engineer, bora 31st July 1803. 
He came to England after serving some years in the Swedish 
army, and took an active part in the introduction of the screw- 
propeller about 1837, Two years later ho went to America, 
where he peifected his caloric engine in 1852, and constructed 
the famous ironclad Monitor in 1S62.—Nils E.,.brother of the 
preceding, was born 31st Jan. 1802, and was liead of the corps 
of Swedish naval rngineers fiom 1850. lie also constructed the 
Swedish railways (1858-63), the canal between the Saim.an and 
the Gulf of Finland, and improved the Stockholm docks, &c. 
In 18C0 hi was made a baron, and died Stli September 1870. 

E'rie, a town of Pennsylvania, on the shores of J/ake E. Its 
harbour, one of the best on the lake, is formed liy Presque Isle, 
‘ 4 miles long. The bay is 3^ miles long, fiom 9 to 25 feet 
deep, and is well protected by a breakwater. 15 . is also con¬ 
nected with the Ohio by a canal, and is the terminus of tlie 
Philadeiphia and Erie Railway. Pop. (1870) 19,646. 

Erie Lake, one of the five great lakes of N. America which 
give rise to llie St Lawrence, and with it form an unrivalled 
cliannel of inland navigation. It is fourth in sue and position, 
having the larger lakes Superior, Michigan, and Huron above, 
and Ontario, the smaller, below it, with llie province of Ontario 
on the N., and the states of Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New Yoik 
on the S. E. has a length of 240 miles, with an area of 9600 
sq. miles, nnd it is 555 feet above the ocean. It has a mean 
depth of only 120 feet, rendciing storms frequent and navigation 
dangerous. The chief United btates harbours aic Erie, Cleve¬ 
land, Sandusky, nnd Toledo; the Canadian, Ports Dover, Pur- 
well, and Stanley. The current of Niag.ira, running nortliwaul, 
carries the waters of the lake inlo the Ontario, lee interrupts 
navigation from December till March or April. The Welland 
I Canal connects E. and Ontario, and numerous railways and 
canals render the lake a busy scene of tratSc.— E. Canal, a work 
of great utility, extends from the Hudson above Albany to Buf¬ 
falo on I.ake E.— E. Railroad, one of the chief routes to the W., 
extends from Jersey city near New York to Dunkirk on Lake E. 

Eri^'ena, Joaimes Scotus, a meJiseval philosopher, and, 
according to Hallam, ‘ the greatest man of the dark ages,’ was 
bora in Ireland—hence the name E.—in the beginning of the 
qth c. lie spent his life, which is veiled in obscurity, cliiedy 
I at the court of Kail the Bald, in whose palace-school he 
I seems to hare been a teacher, and died about 875. He was 
I the founder of mediaeval philosophy, but dilfers broadly from 
I the later scholastics, who were rigid followers of Aristotle and 
devoted to c.-isui-.tic hair-s|>liuing, while E.'s works are im¬ 
bued with Neo-Platonic idealism. He held that nature was the 
nianifestation of God under certain forms ; that God was the 
vital essence pervading all things. The audacity of some of his 
propositions wras perhaps only partly visible to himself. He dc- 
I dared reason to be prior in time to authority, and all authority 
which was not based on reason to be worthle.ss. His chief writings 
are Dt Divisione Naturit, a pantheistic treatise (Oxf. 1681, and 
Munst. 1838) ; De Divina Er<rdtstinatione, a work on tlieology 
(1650); B translation and commentury on the works ascribed to 
Dionysius the Areopagite; a homily, several pieces in verse, 

I a treatise on the Eucharist, and a small work, De Visicne Dei. 
See St Ren^ Taillandier’s E. el la Phil. Scholastique (Strasb. 
•843); Christlirb’s Leben und Lehre dee Scot E, (Gotha i860); 
'Haureau’s De la PkUosophie Scholastique (1850); and Maurice’s 
Mediceval Philosophy (1859). 

Erig^eron, a genus of ]>]ants of the natural order Composita. 
E. acris is a common British species, familiarly named ‘ flea- 
bane,’ from its odour being said to keep away (leas and other 
insect pests. This species is aliout 16 or 17 inches high, and 
Its flower-heads exhibit pale-blue *ray’ florets, those of the 
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centre being yellow. An American spedes {E, PhilasMphicufH) 
has ray florets of a purple hue, and possesses dioretie properties. 

Er'ik, a common name of Danish, Swedish, and Norwegian 
kings. 

1st, Danish.—-"E. Bam (‘the child’ or *baim’), 840-^61^ be¬ 
gan the Danish system of foreign invasions.—E. BHegod (or ‘good 
for the eyes ’), one of the fourteen sons of Svend Estridsen, whose 
line followed the old line of Gorm, ascended the throne of Den¬ 
mark in 1095. Driven from home when his eldest brother, St 
Knud, wa.$ murdered at Odense, 15 . had travelled and acquired 
many languages. He cleared part of the Danish coast from 
the Wendish pirates, and encouraged the formation of the early 
guilds. Having killed a servant, he undertook, with his queen 
Boiilda, a pilgrimage to Jerusalem (although his loving people 
offered one-third of their substance as a blood-fine), but died at 
Cyprus, 1103.—E Emtm (or 'the Boaster'), a younger son of 
Kjegod, appears in history as the avenger of his brother Knud, 
whom the king Niels and his son Magnus had treacherously 
killed at Kingsted in 1134- The Bo.aster appealed to the 
‘ 'I'hing,’ who gave him help; and thus he won the battle of 
Fodevig in Skaania. Niels fled, and E. became king. Although 
successful against the Wends, he tarnished his memory by the 
murder of his brotlicr, Ilarald Kezia; and his son, E. ‘the 
Lamb,’ was a monkish coward, who died in 1147, leaving Den¬ 
mark a legacy of ten years’ civil war, in which tlie Bondar at free 
peasants were oppressed. E. iiitriiduced the use of cavalry to Dcn- 
niaik.—E. Plov-penning (or ‘ plough-money,’ so called fiom 
an uiiTiopiilar lax imposed on ploughs) was the eldest surviving 
son of Valdemar If. He succeeded Ins father in 1241, and in 
1250 was murdered at the instigation of his lirother Alie), 
Duke of Slesvig, who, along with Christopher of Laaland and 
Nikolaus of Hailaiid, had kepi the land in continual dissension. 
—E. GlippinK (or ‘ the Blinker ’), the son of Christopher I. 
and Marg.iret of Pommem, succeeded liis fattier on the throne in 
1259. lie concetled certain rights of jurisdiction to the nobility 
an<l clergy. K. was a weak vicious king, and was murdered 
in 12S6.—E. Monved (or ‘witli abut,’ so called because he 
could not resolve on anything), the son of the preceding, suc¬ 
ceeded to tlie throne, which was for some time practically occu- 
ineii by his mollier, Agnes of Brandenburg. The chief mur¬ 
derers of the late king, Stig and R.aul Jonsen, were punished. 
Espensive wars with Poland and Norway led to the graduifl 
alienation of tiie crown-lauds, till most of the herring-fislierirs 
were sold to the TIaiise traders. E. had fourteen cliildren by 
Ingeborg of Sweden, but they all predeceased tlicir father, who 
died in 1319. 

2d, .Sivedisk .—E. Sejersoel (‘the Victorious’), a descendant 
of Kagnar Lodbrog and Bjorn jernside (‘ Iron.side ’), reigned 
in .Sweden from 983 to 993. He defe-ated the pagan Vikings of 
Jomsbora, and, according to Adam of Bremen, even conquered 
Svend Estridsen, the King of Denmark. The heroic song of 
HjaJteson, celebrating E.’s victory of ;^isvall, is one of 
the oldest monuments of Swedish.—^E. I 2 !L (‘the Saint’), a 
member of the peasant class, succeeded in 1155 to the throne 
of .Sverker I., who had just by negotiation with Cardinal 
Albinensis, brought the Swedish Church into close cominanion 
with Rome. E. had three rules of policy—‘ to build churches, 
to govern according to law and right, and to overpower his 
enemies.’ He was also called Ijsg-gijware (‘lawgiver’). He 
warred against the Finns, and compelled them to accept Chns- 
liamty. E. w.as killed by tlie Dane, Majnus Henriksen, in 
1160.—E. EhiutsBon (or Arhonung, * tood-years’), grandson 
of tlie piecediiig, after_ the long strqgilh between the Sverkers 
and the Bondars, received tltf Swedish crown by the help of 
the Church (1210). As a rcompense, be surrendered part of a 
royal right {sakoren) to the ci*rgy. His son, E Lrospo (or ‘ the 
Halt ’), nominally ruled in Sweden from 1222 to 1250.—E 
XIX, the son of King Majnus of Sweden and Norway, was 
constantly disputing the so'ercignty with his father till his 
death in 1359*—E- Boxniieni was the nephew of the wise 

and good Margaret, widoif o. Hakon of Norway, and mother 
of Olaf of Denmark. This renarkable woman, after the Kaimor 
Act of Union in 1397, conjoired E with herself in the enjoy¬ 
ment of the triple crown. Mii^garet died in 141a, Just after 
concluding a peace with Holshm, Which E. disre^rded, and 
commenced a cruel war that lashd twenty-five yqars. In Ii|^3 
the Emperor SIgismund decteeb tba;tfl>* tertKofJt of Slesvig 
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ihottld be to E., but instcud of taking advantage of this, 
he went OR on a crazy expedition to Jerusalem. A dalesman 
called Engelbrecht now stirred up <a rebellion in Dalekarlia and 
Weetmannland, and compelled the council of state at Stockholm 
to sign a deed saying that B. had broken his coronation oath. 
The nobles did not join this popular movement, but in 1436 
agreed to a new Act of Union of the three kingdoms. In I439 
all Srveden revolted under the viceroy Karl Knudsson llondar, 
and Denmark and Norway deposed E. in favour of Christopher 
of Oldenburg.—E. XIV. was the son of the hero Gustaf Vasa 
and Katharine of Sachsen-Lauenberg. When he succeeded his 
father in 1560, he was on the point of starting for England to 
ask Elizabeth to marry him, a match in which Calvin interested 
himself. He was accomplished, but passionate, much under the 
influence of French acquaintances, lie challenged Leicester to 
single comltat, and afterwards sent lo.cxw dollars to his envoy 
Gyllenstjerna that he might gel rid of his rival. _H. plunged 
into a seven years’ war about a question of armorial bearings 
with Frederik II. of Denmark, and under the evil counsel of 
Goran Persson committed great excesses, and finally fell into 
madness, from which he was rescued by a peasant girl, Kaneii 
Mannsdatter, whom be married in 1567. lly a combination of 
his brothers E. was, in 1569, brought to trial before the assem¬ 
bled states, and dedareil to have forfeited his own and his 
children’s rights to the throne. He died by poison in pil.on 
eight years hater, leaving a stiangc diaiy of the later events 
of his reign, 

3d, Noewegian.—'B. Blod-6'xe, the eldest son of Ilarald 
Haarfagcr, succeeded his father on the tliroiie of Norway in 936. ! 
Shortly after, on account of their cmelty, he and his queen 
Gnnhild were driven away. They took refuge at the court of 
yEtliclstan in England, where F.. was made ruler of the sub¬ 
kingdom of Northumbria. His son, E. Qraafell, was king for 
some years (963-977), and his son’s half-cousin, E. Jarl, ob¬ 
tained (he crown in 1000, after defeating Olaf Tiygvassen 
in the great sea-battle of Svold, on the coast of roramern. 
To this period belonged E. Kaudi (or ‘the Red'), who, with 
his son I,cif, founded in Gieeiiland the colonies of Oestre BygJ 
and Vestre Jiygd, afterwards destroyed by the black death. The 
Icelandic chronicles asscit that Leif, or liis successors, passed 
over to Nova Scotia ami S. Canada, which they calkd Vinelund. 
The last Bishop of Gicenland was .sent in l,i.4S.--E. PrtBsle- 
*hader (or ‘ priest-hater ’). the eldest son of Magnus 
(‘law-betterer’) and Ingeborg of Deiimaik, succeeded his father 
in 1280, He did little but quairel with llie Danes and Scotch 
about the dowries of his mother ami daughter (Margrete, the 
Little Maid of Norway), with the llanse, and with the cleigy, 
whose exemptions from taxation he discontinued. 

Erizia'ceua. See Hedgkhoo. 

Erinn's, a famous Greek poetess, was born at Rhodes or the 
adjacent island of Tclos, about 612 b.c. Common tradition 
Tnn.kcs her the contemporary and friend of Sappho, credits her 
with beauty and genius, and places her on a level with Homer. 
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the age of nineteen. She had a place in the Garland of 
Meleager, in which the crocus, on account of its maiden palencs.s, 
was the emblem assigned to her. See Malzow s Dt Erintix 
Ltsbia, Vita et Rdiqutis (Petevsb, 1836). 

Eriocaula'cece, or Eriocatilona'ceoB, the • pipewort ’ order 
of Monocotyledonous plants, inhabit marshes. They have small 
unisexual flowers with two-celled anthers, and an ovary sur¬ 
rounded by a toothed and membranous tube. S, America is the 
chief habitat of the E. The only British spates is E. septan- 
gulare, the ‘ jointed pipewort,’ found m Gtdway and Skye, 
^me of the Brazilian species of Eriocaulon are branchii^ plants, 
which sometimes attain a height of over six feet Over 200 
spedcs of E. are known. 

Erloden'dxon, a genus of Exogenous plants belonging to the 
natural otivt Sierctdiaeea, the ‘ silk-cotton ’ o^cr. A'. Sa^nna 
is atypical tree of the American selvas, and. exMcds all other 
trees of the Amazon forests in height. It rarely branches till it 
baa grown above the other trees. The genus closely resembles 
the sped® of Malvatea (or cotton order) m gen^ characters, 
the K«ds bdag embedjjed in a woolly matter. E. Isuiuum and 


E. anfraetuosum occur in the E. Indies, and E, Gttineense in 
Africa. * 

Eiioph'ortim, or Cotton Qraaa, a genus of l^ndogenous 
plants belonging to the Cyperaeeds, or sedgtes. These plants 
derive their familiar name from their long silky or cottony 
hairs round the fruit. The leaves have astringent properties. 

The silky filaments arc used for making candle-wicks, and for 
stuffing cushions. /:. polyUaehytim is the common sedge, and 
exists us a grass-like herb, the flowers of which are arranged in 
spikes. 

Er'ith, a small town of Kent, on the right bank of the 
Thames, 14 miles S.W. of Ixjndon, is a station on the North 
Kent Railway. Belvedere House, a hospital for merchant sea¬ 
men, was formerly the residence of Sir CulleibEatdlcy. In 1875 
the pop. of E. was about 3txyi, of whom 700 were employed 
ill the local ironworks of Messrs Eastons & Anderson. On the 
8th Dcceinlier 1875, the workmen, refusing to continue on 
‘ piece-work,’ as 1 squired by their employers, came out on .strike. 

The strike, which was regarded as a test case as to the right of 
employers to put their nun on ‘piece-work,’ became a lock-out 
on tlie 22d J.aiiiiury 1870. The struggle between the ‘masters’ 
and the ‘ men ‘ arrcstcil the attention of the whole country. 

Erivan', the r.apital of the Russian government of E , in tht^ 
lieutenancy of the Caucasus, on the Zenghi, IIO miles S.W. o( 
Tidis. It is a fortifieil town, on a haie plateau 3530 feet above 
the Black .Sea. The houses arc mean, and the streets narrow and 
unpaved. The foit stands on a basalt rock not far from the town. 
The iiihaliitants, who numbered 14,34^ in 1867, are engaged in 
agiiculturcand gaidening, and a few of them in commerce. Fruit 
and vines thrive well, and there is a considerable traile in dried 
.ipricots. E. was founded in the lime of Timur ; its fortress was 
built in the beginning of the i6lh c. by Khan Rewan, who 
imined it after himself. E was formerly the capital of the 
I’ersian province of Aran, and played a prominent part in the 
wars between the Turks and the Persians from the l6th c. 
dounwaids. The Russian general Paskevitch took E, hy .storm 
in 1827 ; .and m 1828 it was ceded to Russia, along with the 
province of the s.anie name. E. suffered greatly by the earth¬ 
quake of July 1840.—The gat’emment of E. has an area of 
10,644 wp miles, and a pop. (1871) of 452,001. 

Erlacg'en (‘ the dwelling near alder-trees’), a walled town 
in Middle Fr.anconi.1, Bavaria, on the Regiiitr, and on the 
Ludwig Canal, 12 miles N. of liurnherg by railway. It 
consists of an old and new portion, the latter having bean 
built since a great fire in 1706. 'I'he famous I’rotestknt univer- ' 
siiy founded heic m 1746 is the princip.al building. It bears 
a high character as a school of orthodox theology, is attended 
by some 500 students, and has a library of 140,000 volume*, 
besides valuable scientific collections and botanical gardens, E. 
has large manufactures of cottons, hosiery, mirrors, tobacco, and 
is particularly famous for its be.ar, of which it pioduccs 1,650,000 
(■allons yearly. Pop. (1871) 12,511. E. was one of the asylums 
for the French refugees on the icvocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

• 

Erlau (‘aider-tree meadow ’), a walled city and the capital 
of the comitat of Heves, Hungary, on a river of the same name, 

7S miles E.N.E. of Pesth by raihv.ay. It is the se.il of an arch- 
bishopr, has a beautiful cathedral in the Grecian style, a lyceum 
with a large library, several monasteries, a richly-endowed hospital, 
and carries on an active tiadc in n celebrated red wine. Pop. 
(1869) 19,150, mostly Roman Catholic Magyars. A bishopric 
founded at hi. in the nth c, was made an archbishopric in 1804. 

Emreaonville, a village of France, in the department of 
Oise, 17 miles S.E. of Senlis. It was early a seigneurie, and 
was made a vicomte by Henri IV., whose mistrcs.s, Gabrielle 
d’Estrees, lived here. 'Phe Marquis Rend de Girardin acquired 
the grounds in 1763, and the cldltcatt was subsequently the 
resitmnee of Rousseau, who died herei, 3d July I7J8, and vvhose 
tomb on t’.ie Isle des Peupliers is resorted to by many visitora. 
The beautiful park, which attracts so many Parisians in summer, ] 
has of late fallen into disrepair. * 

Br'miixe, or Sto'at (Mustela erminta), a sped® of Card- 
vorous mammalia, belonging to the Mustelidet or weasd family. 
It attains a length of about 14 inchea The summer colour of 
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Ihe^niinat's fur is not unlike that of tlie weasel, the prevail* 
ing nnt being a pale brown tinted with red, the toes and edges 
of the ear® being white. In winter the fur unde^oes a re¬ 
markable change^ then becoming of a Uniform white hue, or 
sometimes of a yellowish*white colour. The E. is accordingly 
with difficulty detected amid the snow. This animal inhabits 
Kritain, especially in its N. parts, but also occurs in Siberia, 
N. Europe, and N, Ameiica. It is greatly sought after in 
winter on account of its fur, which is greatly valued. The pne- 
molar teeth number eight in each jaw. 

Ermine, in hcraldty, is a field argent with a small sable 
pattern formed of spots and small triangles spread or powdered 
over it. Ermines, also called eantre-E., is a field sable with 
argent pattern powdered over it. Etminois is a field or powdered 
sable (Boutell and Aveling). 

Erne (Gael. Eirne, so called from a tribe of the Firbolgs), 
the name of a river and two lakes in the county of Fermanagh, 
Ireland. The riter rises in Ixiiigh Gowna, and after a N.W, 
course of 72 miles, during which it traverses I.ough Oughter 
and Upper anil Lower Loughs E., falls into Donegal Bay. It 
is navigable as high up as Ballyshannon. Upper Lough E., 12 
miles long by -ij'broad, is one of the most picturesque lakes in 
Ireland. Lower Lough E. is 20 miles long and 7^ broad. The 
former has 90, and the latter 109 islets. Both loughs abound in 
salmon and trout, and are the haunts of numerous wildfowl in 
winter. Beautiful country-seats enliven the banks. 

Erne, the name given to ceit.ain species of Raptorial birds 
belonging to the fimily FalccnuUr, and which are also known 
under the name of ‘eagles.’ Tlie common E is the IlaliaHus 
albicilla, also known as the white-tailed or sea eagle ; a bird 
which is common in Britain, and is a good example of the larger 
species of the family. This bird attains a length of three feet, and 
may measure over six feet in expanse of wings. 'ITie colour is 
dark brown, the rounded tail being white, the primaiy quills 
iilack, and the legs, toes, and bc.ik yellow, whilst the head is 
furnished with elongated feathers. The food consists of fishes, 
but the E. is also known to seize the smaller animals. Another 
species of K. is that known by the name of bald or white-headed 
eagle (//. leticccephalus) of America, known by the white head 
and neck, by the deep-brown body, and by the white 1.111 and 
t.iil-coverts. 

Ernes’ti, Johann Aug'tist, a German philologist and theo¬ 
logian, horn at Tennstadt, Thuringia, August 4, 1707, lie 
studied at Leipsic, wherrf he became Professor of Ancient Lite¬ 
rature in 1742, of Eloquence in 1756, .and of Theology in 1759, 
and where he died, September 11, 1781. £. was aii excellent 

linguist, and so graceful a Latini.st as to be styled * the German 
(hccio.’ He introduced a new system of Biblical criticism, 
examining the grammar and style of Scripture in the manner 
applied to Greek and Latin classics. His chief works are an edi¬ 
tion of Cicero (Leips. 1737 - 39 ), Clavis Cuerenia (1739), Institu- 
tio InterFretis A’im Testamenti (1761), Prolusio pro (Srammatiea 
Interpretatione Libromm imprimis Saerorum (1749). See A. W. 
E.'s vWlfzwarjiJ y. A. £. (1781). 

Ernst, Elector of Saxony, and founder of the Ernestine line 
of Saxon princes, was bom at Altenburg, 25th March 1441. He 
and his younger brother Albrecht were the victims in the episode 
known in German hi.story as the I'tintenraub (‘ the stealing of 
the princes E. succeeded his father in 1464, ruled the entire 
principality conjointly with Albrecht for twenty-one years, and 
added Thuringia to his dominions in 1482. He eventually divided 
the territory with Albrecht, the founder of the Albertine branch 
of the family, and died at Kolditz, 22d March i486. Among the 
later descendants of the stolen E. is the Prince Consort, Albert of 
Saxe-Coburg. See Schreitcr, Gesekiehledes Printenraubs (Leips. 
1804); CErtel, Genealogische Tufil^ &c. (Leips. 1846); Carlyle’s 
essay on xhtJ^rinunraub. — Erast I., Duke of Sachsen-Gotha and 
Altenburg, and fbunder of the house of Gotha, bom 24th Decem¬ 
ber 1601, w&s a brother of the famous Bernhard of Weimar 
(q. V,), and a member of the Ernestine line of Saxony. He 
served with distinction in the Thirty Years’ War as a colonel of 
horse under Gustavus Adolphus, and shared in the Protestant 
victory of Liitzen (1632). After the Kittle of NiSrdlingen (1634) 
E. was long engaged in improving and remodelling hia posses¬ 
sions, which had suffered terribly from the ravages of-War. 
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Many existing institutions are traceable to his wise and able rule, 
while his severe Lutheranism gained for him the surname of * the 
Pious.’ He died 26th March 1675. terminated in the 

death of Friedrich IV. in 1825. See Lives of E by GelCfke (3 
vols. Gotha, 1810}, and Klaunig and Schneider (Leips. 1858). 

Enust, Heinrich Wilhelm, a German composer and vio¬ 
linist, bom at Britnn in t814. He first appeared before the public 
as a boy, and during upwards of twenty-five years played in the 
principal Continental cities and in London with very great success. 
His health compelled him about 1858 to go to Nice, where he 
died, 8th October 1865. His principal comporitions are for the 
violin. 

EEcde (Yirudu), a town in the district of Coimbatore, pro¬ 
vince of Madras, British India, 243 miles S.W. of Madras by 
rail and 55 N.E. of Coimbatore. Pop. (1871) 7817. It is situ¬ 
ated on a canal issuing from the Bhawani, not far from the con¬ 
fluence of that river and the KavorL It has some place in 
early history, but its modem importance is due to its being the 
junction of the South Indian Railway with the main Madras line. 

Er'os, the Greek name of Cupid (q. v.), 

Ero'sion (Lat. erosio, ‘a gnawing or eating away’) is the 
name applied to the action of ice or running water upon the 
surface of the earth, giving rise to the striated surfaces and 
roches moutonnies indicative of Glacier (q. v.) action, and cutting 
out ravines and valleys of varied appearance and magnitude, lu 
the case of streams, it is not as a rule so much to die mniiiiig 
water itself that E is due as to the salts which it contains in 
solution and the particles of sand and mud which it holds in 
.susiiension. If the water were aKsolulcly pure there would be 
no chemical, and little if any mechanical, action. 

Erot'io (Gr. eros, ‘love’) signifies whatever relates to the 
passion of love. Thus Aleman, Sappho, Anacreon, Catullu.s, 
&c., whose chief theme is love, are termed £. poets, and their 
love-lays E. poetry. The title E writers (scriptores erotki), 
however, is generally em[)loyed to describe the class of Greek 
romancers whose talcs were the legitimate precursors of the 
modem novel. £. romance was doubtless a birth of the East— 
the Song of Solomon combines the passionate intensity of a 
hymeneal with the colour, fancy, and pictoiial profusion of the 
most exquisite romance—but the earliest specimens of it wliiclj, 
appeared in the Western world were the famous Milesian Tales, 
a collection which seems to have been as popular in its own day 
as was the Decameron in the middle ages. The E. writers 
flourished at a late period of Greek letters, and are generally 
inferior in style to the recognised * clas.sics; ’ but their aim was 
to please and to amuse, and doubtless their works were as eagerly 
sought after in the libraries of the ‘ Sosii ’ of the time as the latest 
novel now is at Mudie’s. Of the E. writers may be mentioned 
Partheniu.s, lambllchus, Alciphroo, Xenophon the Ephesian, 
Aristxnetus, Heliodorus, Longus, and Achilles Tatius in Greek, 
and the Latin writer Appuleius, wliose Golden ./ 4 m contains xn.irty 
merry tales and the pre-eminently beautiful episode of Cupui 
and Psyche. 

Erpe'nius, or Van Erpen, Thomas, born at Gorkum, 7th 
September 1584, on the suggestion of J. J. Scaliger devoted 
himself to Oriental languages. For this purpose he travel¬ 
led to the great scats of learning, meeting Casaubon at Paris, 
where he acquired Arabic from an Egyptian. At Venice he 
picked up Persian and the Turkish and Ethiopian dialects from 
some resident natives. He then taught Arabic and Hebrew at 
Leyden, and received the important post of Oriental interpreter 
to the .States-General. He reached singular purity and elegance 
in Arabic composition. E. died November 13, i6a^ His chief 
work was an Arabic Grammar, a classical text-book till superseded 
at the beginning of this century by that of De Sney. His Arabic 
printing-press at I..cyden produced several works, such as 7 M>o 
Centuries of Arabic Proverbs, Fables of Locmeat, an Arabic Penta¬ 
teuch, the Chronicle of Elmakin, && E also wrote on the 
Hebrew and Syriac grainmaas. 

Erran'tia, an order of Annelida (q. v.) or worms, represented 
by such genera as Nereis, F.wnice, Aphrodite, Ac. This group 
includes those forms which typically represent the An^idot 
and which comprise the greater number of large active marine 
worms. The sides of the body are well provided in E with the 
lateral appendage^ consisting of seta or^bristles, whldt aseist 
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locomotion. Each joint or Mimeat of the body bean two pairs 
of appendages, known respectively as mtopodia and tuurofixiia. 
The gills or breathing organs are borne on the back or dorsal 
aspecbof the segments. Ibese animals are unisexoaL The in¬ 
tegument is so£ 

Brra'ta (Lab ‘errors’), the list of errors which may have arisen 
in the printing or in the composition of a work, with their cor¬ 
rections, inserted indifferently at the commencement or at the 
end of the book. Typographical errors are now comparatively 
rare in ptinting-ofBces of any character. Formerly they were 
sometimes introdneed intentionally, that the author might 
express as corrections of E. sentiments which he durst not 
exhibit In the body of the work. (See Disraeli's Curiosities of 
Literature, vol. i. Lond. 1865). Several ludicrous £. arc 
known. The Vinegar Bible, printed at the Clarendon Press 
in 1717, is so called because in it the ‘ Parable of the Vineyaid’ 
is printed the ‘Parable of the Vinegar* The Stationers* 
Company incurred a heavy penalty for issuing an impression 
of the Bible in which the ‘not’ was accidentally omitted from 
the Seventh Commandment 

Errhines are medicines admlnistererl to produce sneezing 
and discharges from the nostrili^ to relieve headaches and deafness 
depending njion obstructions in the Eustachian tube, as common 
snuff, powder of Asarum Euroftettm, and iletenium autumnale 
(sneeze-wort). 

Error in Essentials. An error in an essential point vitiates 
a contract, on the ground tliat consent—on which the validity <>f 
all contracts depends, without which there can be no contract— 
h.as been only apparent. But the legal difficulty lies in dclcr- 
mining what is an es.sential. For instance, if one man sells a 
piece of land to another, stating that it is of a certain extent, and 
It is found after completion of the contract to be larger or smaller 
than staled, neither fact will vitiate the contract, the law hold¬ 
ing that each party should have inspected the sulrjcct of sale .and 
satisfied himself. Error calculi (error in calculation) may always 
be rectified. See Ci.erical P:kror. 

Error, Proceedings in, is the form in Englaml by which 
an appeal is made to the superior court against the judgment 
of an inferior court. See Appeal; Bill of Exceptions; 
Court of Judicature, Supreme, Acts; Error, Writ of. 

• Error, Writ of. In criminal cases, the jmlgmcnt of the 
lower tribunals may be reversed by W. of 1C. The procedure is 
now only competent for defect in substance appearing on the 
recoid. Formal defect must be objected to before the jury is 
•sworn, and it may then be amended. Appeal on the meins is 
not competent in crimin.il cases. Sec Error, riiocKEDiNos in. 

Errors of Observation may be divided into avoidable .md 
unavoidable errors. The former oan be easily eliminated by 
comparison witli other observations; and to such belong, for in- 
stance, reading the number of degrees, minutes, &c., wiongly ; 
but the latter class comprehends cases of a much more difticult 
nature, arising from the imperfections of the instruments in use, 
refraction, temperature, atmospheric pressure, the observer’s own 
so-called personal error, and such like. Thus the astronomer 
has a number of observed values for the position of a star which 
most probably differ peiceplibly from each other. IIow, then, 
is he best to combine these results to obtain the most probable 
value? The simplest method is of course to take the mean, and 
this is sufficiently true if the observations are all equally reliable, 
but if they be not so, they must first be reduced to the same 
weight by the employment of a proper factor. In comparing 
the observed position of a planet with its calculated position, llie 
difference depends not only on the E. of O., but also on the 
errors of the elements assumed in the calculation. Cases of this 
last kind are much more difficult; but for further information 
reierence is made to the article Least Squares, Method of. 
Sir G. Airy’s E. of O. (1S61) is an excellent treatise on the 
Bubject 

Bracb, Johann Samuel, known as the founder of German 
bibliography, was bom at Grossglogau, in lAiwer Silvia, June 
ai, 1766. He studied at Hallo and Jena, and became Professor 
of Ceography and Statistics at the former university in 1803. 
Among hU yiorks are a Ilatsdhcch der Deultchen Lsteratur seit 
dtr AutU dtt iZten yahrhl bis auf die neuesle Zeit (4 vols. Lcips. 
lSt«i-t4V the. Allgemei^ Refertorism der Lsteratur (8 Vols. 


Jena, 1793-1809), and La France LUtfrair* {3 vols. Hamb. 
1797-981 with two supplementary vols. 180a and 1806). Attng 
with Gruber he began the Allgemeine EneycloiSdit c(fr Wissen- 
schaften und JSr«Wr (Leips, 1818, still Unfinished). E. died at 
Halle, i6lh January 1828. . 

Erse, a corruption of Irish, formerly used by the Lowlaaders 
of Scotland as a synonym for Gaelic, in allusion to the Irish 
origin of the Western Highlanders. Thus Burns, in his Address 
to the Deil, says— 

‘ Blit a’ your dolnga to rehear.se, 

Yolir wily »iiare« and feclitin* fierca* 

Sill' that day Michai-l did ypu pierce 
l>owii ro this timet 
Wad ding a Lallan tongue or Erst$ 

Id prose or rhyme.' • 

^ Erskine, Bev. Ebenezer, an evangeucal divine of the 
Chuich of Scotlanil, .ifterwards founder of the Secession Church, 
was a son of the Kev. I loiiry E., minister of Chimside, a descendant 
of the Shcilfield lirnnch of the Mar family. 1^ was bom June 
22, 16S0, and entered Edinburgh University in 1693, taking his 
liegice in 1697. He was licensed to preach in 1703, and soon 
after ordained minister of Porlmoak. There he laboured for 
twenty-eight years with great assiduity, and lairj the foundations 
of a wide popularity. He removed to the West Church of Stir* 
ling in 1731, and in the following year signalised himself by * 
opposing an Act of the Assembly which he deemed favourable 
to erior in doctrine and discipline. lie preached agaimst the 
prevalent ‘ defections,’ in a sermon befoie the Synod of Perth 
j and Stirling, and incurved the censure of the Church. He resented 
this, and while still holding the principle of a National Churcli, 
•willi a few other ministers set up the Secession Church in 1733. 
Fruitless efforts were made to restore unity, and in 1740 he was 
deposed. When the Secession was rent in twain in 1747, E. 
took the side of the Burghers, and was duly cxcoininiiuicnted 
by his late followers. lie dieil June 2, 1754. K. was a preacher 
of great unction and a man of genuine piety. See Life of E. by 
liev. Dr Haiper.—Bov. Balph E., brother of libenczer E, 
was born in Northumberland, March 18, 1685, studied at Edin- 
Imrgh University, and was ordained minister of Dunfermline in 
1711. lie took the same side as his brother in the Church con¬ 
troversy, assisted in the formation of the Secession, and was 
deposed in 1740. He died 6tlj November 1752. F- is the 
author of Gospel Sonnets and Eititk no Fancy. The names of 
both brothers are still warmly cherished by the Scottish nation. 

Er'skine, John, Baron of Dun, a Scottish theologian, born 
near Montrose in 1508 or 1509. He Was educated at Aberdeen 
University, and was the first to encourage the study o^Greek in 
Scotland. Buchanan called him ‘a man of great leamitig.’ He 
early embraced I’rotestantism, was both a pieacher and soldier, 
and was one of the commission appointctl in 1577 to arrange th<^ 
scheme of Church government known as the .‘secondBook eif Dis¬ 
cipline. E. died Maich 21, 1591. 

Erskine, John, of Camock, afterwards of Cardross, son 
of a gentleman who had served under the Prince of Orange, was 
born in 1695, entered the Faculty of Advocates in 1719, acted 
ns Professor of Scots I .aw at Edinburgh from 1737 l» 1765, pub¬ 
lished his Ptindples of the Law of Scotland in 1754, and com¬ 
posed, but did not publish, his Institutes in retirement, lie died 
1st March 1768, and the y«r//A/to appeared in 1773. Tlusworkia 
a very accurate and comprehen-sivo digest of the law of Scotland 
of the time. The learning in both the civil and the fcud.1l law 
is adequate, and the arrangement of the whole subject is lucid. 
It has, accordingly, remained a standard institutional work for 
citation in tlie law-courts, although on some important subjects, 
paiticularly on mercantile law, the book is very meagre, a fact 
peiliaps explained by the dulness of Scotch trade during the l8lU 
c., and the superior altraclions which the Rebellion tind its conse¬ 
quences gave to the subject of heritable title. On the other hand, 
E. has no pliilosoiihical insight into the most general principles 
of law. lie too blindly follows the written* and traditional 
authority and the reason which authority gives Defi¬ 

cient in analysis, he was also without conception of the historical 
method in the treatment of legal prqtilems. The.se shortcomings 
do not lessen the great value of his work as a digest of positive 
law. The InslUutes have passed through eight editions, the best 
being those of Lord Ivory (1824-28) and Nicolson (1871). The 
Primiftes have been re-edited by Guthrie (Edinb. 1874). 
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Brskinc, Harry, ton of the tenth Bari of Bachan, and 
ddbr brotlier of Lord Chancellor £>• was boro at Edinbm^h 
istNorenybcr 1746, and called to the Scotch bar in 1768. Though 
not a great la^ejr, his other gifts soon put him in the front rank 
of his profession, and made him one of the most popular men 
in Scotland. . He was honourably distinguished for the attention 
he gave to the cases of poorer clients, and by the independence 
and consistency of his ^litical principles. He acted as Lord 
Advocate under the short-lived ^Rockingham administration, 
and again under the Grenville ministiy of 1806. In 1S12 he 
retired from public life to Ammondell, in W. Lothian, where 
he died on 8th October 1817. 

Srskine, Thomas, Lord, a younger brother of Harry E., was 
bom loth January 1750, educated at the High School of Edin¬ 
burgh, and at the grammar-scitool and University of St Andrews. 
From 1764-68 he cruised about the W, Indies and S. America 
in H.M.S. Tartar under Sir Daviil Lyndsay. He wished to 
enter the army, but could not find the money for a commission 
for some time. * On his father’s death 1 C. became an ensign 
in the Royals or 1st Regiment of Foot, and married a good 
and beautiful wife, a daughter of Daniel Moore, Ksq., M.P. 
for Marlow, In 1770. In 1772, his regiment having come to 
I.ondon, he mafle the acouaintance of Johnson, lJurncy, Rey¬ 
nolds, &c., at the house of Mrs Montagu, and published Obser¬ 
vations on the I'revaitino Abuses in the British Army arising 
from the Corruption of Civil Government. On the suggestion 
of Lord Mansfield, he abandoned the army for the law in 1775, 
and after the usu.al course of study, w.as called at Lincoln’s Imi, 
3'1 July 1778. His first ajjpearance was in defence of Captain 
liaillif, who was prosecuted for libel for having exposctl the 
gross abuses in Greenwich Hospital. A striking .speech led 
the way to immediate professional success. In 1779 he de¬ 
fended Admiral Keppel, who was tried by court-martial on a 
charge of incapacity in the battle off Ushant. In 1781 he ap¬ 
peared for Lord George Gordon, and startled the propriety of 
the court by swearing m the course of his speech. Returned to 
Parliament for Porlsmoulh in 1783, he and John Scott (after¬ 
wards Lord Eldon) both m.ade Ihcir maiden spccche.s on Fox’s 
India Bill. Next year occurred the famous case of the Dean of 
St iVsaph, who was tried for seditious libel, in republishing Sir 
W. Jones’ little political tract, A Dialogue betxveen a Gentleman 
anti a Farmer. The case, as treated by Justice Buller, who 
nearly committed E. for contempt of court, rendered necessary 
Fox’s I.ibel Bill, which made the jury judge.s of the law as well 
as the facts. From 1784 to 1790 E, was not in Parliament, but 
remained the private Milxd of Fox and Sheridan, and constantly 
rose in reputation at tlie bar. Perhaps the finest speech he ever 
delivered was in defence of Stockdalo, who htid published a 
pamphlet by Mr Logan, a Scotch minister, upholding Warren 
Hastings against his impeachers. In 1790 Portsmouth again re¬ 
turned him to Parliament, which he did not leave till he was 
made a peer. The ‘Reign of Terror’ under Lord I.ough- 
borough’s .Chancellorship now began, and E. had a crowd of 
political clients, such as Paine, Frost, the Morning Chronicle, 
&c. The suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act in 1794, in con¬ 
sequence oj the growth of societies formed to secure parliamcii- 
lary reform, led to the great cases of Hardy and Tookc, which 
placed him at the summit of his popularity. About thi.s time 
he published A View of the Causes and Consequences of the Pre¬ 
sent tVar %mth France, which ran through thirty-seven editions. 
Going to Paris with Fox in 1802, he was introduced to Napo¬ 
leon and also to the French bar at the Courde Cassation. On Pitt’s 
death in 1806, F,, was created Lord E., and appointed Lord Chan¬ 
cellor. He quilted public life at the close of his Cliancullorship 
in 1807, after which he wrote a preface to Fox’s speeches, several 
pamphlets on Greek questions, and a political romance called 
Armata. He died at his brother’s house in Scotland, rvth 
November 1823, E, was probably the most eloquent .speaker 
which the English bar ever produced—a man of incomparable 
dexterity, firmi^ss, and brilliant imagination. See Brougham’s 
biography, prefod to an edition of his speeches in 1847, 

iSrakine, Thomas, of Linlathen, bom I3lh October 
1788, was the grandson of John E. of Camock, and nephew 
of the Evangelical leader the Rev. John E, He was called to 
the Scotch bar, but did not practise. His life, which was private 
but not retired, was spent chiefly at Linlathen and Edinonigh, 
with occasional visits to Paris and Genera. He died in March 
S74 


1870. £.’s first literary effort was assisting fat the Scotch editions 
of the works of Richard Baxter and John Gambold (i&u). In 
his Remarks on the Internal Evidestee of ReveaJei Relipon he 
represents the incarnation as something contrived to produce 
a certain vivid effect, not otherwise producible, on the human 
mind, viz., a perception of God’s infinite love. From this 
follows salvation, or the conscious habitual surrender of the human 
will to the divine. His Unconditional Freeness of the Gospel, a 
book warmly praised by Dr Chalmers, is still much re.nl. lie 
insists on the universality of the offer of pardon through Christ, 
which on the stricter Cnlvinistic view is inconsistent with election. 
Hence in \i\& Doctrine of Sacrifice, he represents that the quicken¬ 
ing Spirit of God has passed into every corrupt .soul of man, ami 
that there is a real freedom, or power of choice, to follow or 
to resist its suggestions, E.’s latest meditations arc contained 
in a posthumous volume^ The Spiritual Order, and Principal 
Shairp is wilting his life. What attracted men towards E. was hi.s 
sweet and earnest simplicity of religious faitli. He formed a link 
between .Scotland and the finer minds in the English Church. 
.See Dr. II.anna's Letters of T. F., 1800-40 (Edinb. 1877). 

Etyn'go, or Eryn'giuin, a genus of, Exogenous plants be¬ 
longing to the esculent or liarmlcss section of the Vmbellifem 
(q. V.). E. campestre, found in England and Ireland, furnishes 
‘ U. root,’ formerly used as a tonic. The sea-E. or holly (A'. 
maritimum) is common on coast-lines, and its root is believed 
to possess tonic properties, alluded to by Falstalf. This root, 
as a sweetened preparation, is esteemed as an aperient and 
diuretic. Other species are B. aquaticum and F. fcelidum of 
the New World. These plants have stiff spinous leaves, capi¬ 
tate sessile flowers, and a laige prickly iuvolucie, with an 
obovate scaly fruit. 

Erys'imum, a genus of Cruciferous plants, represented by 
E. chehanthoides, popularly called ‘ worm-seed,’ found in Europe 
and N. America. The popular name is derived from a former 
use of the seeds as a remedy for internal parasites, Tliis 
plant has a four-sided ‘ pod ’ or fruit, is an annual, and attains a 
height of 16 or 18 inches. The leaves are sm.alt and laiice-shimed, 
and the flowers yellow. E. peifoliatum, grown in Japan, artords 
a fixed oil from its seeds. 

Eryoip'elas, a febrile and inflammatory disease, associated 
■with an Exanthematous Eruption (q. v.), which has a tendency 
to spread, and may involve the areolar tissue beneath. In 
England E. is sometimes called St Anthony’s Fire, and in Scot¬ 
land Rose. E. is not a disease of the skin, but the pathological 
phenomena resulting from the action of the poison on the skin' 
arc that the skin is diffusely inflamed, being either of a bright 
scarlet or rose-coloured tint, disappearing on pressure, but reap¬ 
pearing when the pressure, is removed. The areolar tissue i> 
generally involved. The face, head, and neck are the parts 
most frequently affected, but a considerable portion of the trunk, 
or one or both lower or upper extremiiics, may be involved. E. 
may terminate by desquamation, vesication, suppuration, or 
gangrene. The symptoms of E. arc fever, muscular pains, quick 
pulse, white tongue, nausea, vomiting, deranged bowels, and 
sore throat. On the third day the fever is continuous, the tongue 
brown and dry, anil there is pain, swelling, and tenderness of 
lymphatic glands of the neck, and the cutaneous inflammation 
appears. From the fifth to the eighth day the bright colour 
begins to disappear, and dcsi^uamation takes place. £. has a 
tendency to spread, and sometimes it is erratic. The head, face, 
and limbs are sometimes enormously swollen, the inflammation 
extending deeply into the subcutaneous tissue, followed by sup¬ 
puration (F. phlegmonodes) or by gangrene i,E. ^ngrenosum). 
Cause—some specific jK)i.son. Propagation—E. is a communi¬ 
cable disease. It has been affirmed and denied that it is con¬ 
tagious and infectious, but it certainly spreads by fbmiies. An 
attack of E. does not secure immunity, but rather predisposes. 
F/. in the surgical wards of an hospital is a most dangerous 
di.scase. Destructive epidemics of £. have occurred both in 
Europe and America. Tftatment—in mild coses, rest, saline 
laxatives, cooling drinks and low diet, diaphoretics, and opiates 
occasionally. Tincture of the pcrchloride of Iron In bitter infu« 
sions was at one time considered a tpecifiic. Sulphites of sodiunit 
or potassium have been recommended for both internal and mc« 
teraal use. Dry flour, or starch flour, dusted over the tiiSamed 
part is a soothing application, but the,jidvantaga of attetuptlilg 
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to limit the cpread of E. cawtica or tmctom of ioditto is very 
doobtfiiL ' 

Brjrtlie^nft (Gr. eruthhna, ^redness’) is a disease entirely 
distindt from erysipelas, the only symptom in common being that 
of redness of the skin. E. expresses inflammatory redness of the 
skin Mcurring in one or several patches of irregular form with¬ 
out pimples, vesicles, or pustules, and is produced by simple 
congestion of the cutaneous vessels. There is but slight swell- 
ing, except where there is serous efliision into the tissues of the 
skin. Acute £, terminates by subsidence of the redness and 
desquamation; chronic li, results in greater changes, and may 
terminate in psoriasis. E. is non-contagious, is occasionally pro¬ 
duced by local irritation, but is generally symptomatic of constitu¬ 
tional or visceral disorder. The principles of treatment are to 
restore the functions of the system to heallliy action, and to allay 
the local irritation by evaporating lotions, water dressings, warm 
fomentations, and ointments of various kinds. 

Ztythi'na. See Coral Flower. 

Krytbxio'a. See Centaury. 

Erythro'mum, a genus of Liliaceous (Endogenous) plants, 
represented by i:. dens canis, the ‘ dog-tooth violet,’ so named 
from the appearance of its little white-coloured bulbs. This 
plant grows in our ganlens, and has drooping tlowers. It is a 
native of Central Fairope, and also occurs in Siberia. 

Srythropblco'uTn, a genus of Exogens belonging to the 
minosat, tuid to the Mimosete, a gum-arabic section of tliat natuial 
order. Of lliis genus li. Guineense, of Guinea, is a familiar spe¬ 
cies. It it a tree, attaining the lieight of 100 feet or more. 
Its red juice is used in ordeal by the native priests to test the 
innocence of an accused person. 

Erytbroxyla'ceso, a natural order of Exogenous plants, dis¬ 
tinguished by the flowers springing from overlapping scales. No 
calycine glands are developed, and pLaited scales exist at the base 
of the petals. The ovules are anatropal, and possess no funi¬ 
culi, or cords of attachment. Erythroxylon eoea of Peru has 
long been famed for its supposed powers of sustaining the 
strength. It is the ip.idu of the Indians ; and Spruce remarks 
that with soma ipadu-leaves in his mouth an Indian will walk 
for two or three days witliout food and without any desire to 
ilecp. The leaves act by stimulating the nervous system. An 
interesting communication corroborative of the eflccts of ‘ Coca ’ 
(q. v.) was made by Sir K. Christison to the Uotanical Society 
of Edinburgh in 1876. K. stebemsum of Brazil furnishes a 
brown dye from its bark. 

Erzerum', or Ersirum {Arsm-er-Rum, ‘the land of the 
Romans,’ from being founded under the Eastern Roman Emjure ; 
Armen. Karin or Garin KhaliikK), a fortified city and the capi¬ 
tal ol Turkish Armeni.a, on the river Kara-gu, a branch of the 
Euphrates, 125 miles S.K. of'I'rebizond. and 6000 feel above the 
level of the sea. It is the scat of an Armenian archbishop, and 
has a strong citadel, some forty mosipies, several Armenian and 
Greek churches, and many bazaars ami baths. Tlie best build¬ 
ings are of volcanic stone and sun-dried bricks, and the streets arc 
narrow and filthy. E. is the entreiiot of a great caravan trade, 
chiefly ill European manufactures, and in Eastern silks, shawls, 
cotton, tobacco, rice, and indigo. Annually some /'2,ooo,or>o 
worth of British goods alone are conveyed thus into Persia. The 
principal manufactures of E. arc morocco leather, sheepskin 
pelisses, and iron and copper wares. Pop. 60,000, of whom five- 
sixths are Turks, A fortress was founded here, near the Syro- 
Armeni.tn town of Arsen, and named 'llieodosiopoUs, after Theo¬ 
dosius II., in 415 A.D. On the destruction of Arsen the inhabi¬ 
tants removed hither, and tran.sfcrrcd the present name to their 
new abode. E. was pillaged in 1201 by the Scljuks, who 
destroyed, it is said, some too churches. It was taken by the 
Moimols in 1242, by the Turks in 1517, and by the Russians 
in i«9, but was restored to the Poite on the peace of Adria- 
nople. A great part of it was destroyed by an earthquake in 

1839* 

Bnt'geBlrge (fir., 'metal mountains'), a mountain chain of 
Germany forming the boundary between Saxony ond Boheinia 
•ad stretching frmn the Elte valley in the N.E. to the 'Ihuriii- 
gervndd ia toe S.W., a distance of 120 miles. It reaches a 
E^t 0^38^ feet in t^e Keilbeig, and has an abrupt declivity 


on the S. E. side, where several affluents of the Elbe have their 
rise. The E., which is of granite formation, is rich in rilver, Un, 
iron,_cobalt, &c. To the S. of this range, at an altitude of 3162 
feet, is Gottesgabe gift of God ’), the highest town in^Shrmany. 

S'saii. The stoiy of E.'s life is given in 6en. xxv.-xxxvi. 
Some modern critics, however, ore of opinion that the patri¬ 
archal liistory has come down to us in a legendary form, and 
suggest that the name K. [of which two ditferent explanations 
are given in Genesis (xxv. 25, and v. 30)] refers to the appear¬ 
ance of the country (Edom), in which red earth and rocks 
irevail, and of Mount .Seir (‘rough,’‘bristly,’»>,, wooded). The 
ligher antiquity of the liiiomites (cf. Gen. xxxvi. 31), their friend- 
sliip with the Israelites till the time of Saul, |)ieir conquest by 
Ila vid, the greater fruitfulness of Canaan as compared with Mount 
Scir, itself not unfruitful in parts, are thus supposed to be em¬ 
bodied in the legend, tn whicli E., the elder of two twin brothers, 
is suiiplaiited by the younger, Jacob (Israel), who gets the bless¬ 
ing of tile fatness of the earth, ami himself gets an inferior bless¬ 
ing. See Ewakl’s Ceschickte des Votkes Israel (3d c-d. Gott. 
1869), and The liibte for Young Peofle, by Drs Oort, Ilooykaas, 
and Kuenen (Eng. trans. vol. i, 1873). 

Escalade' (lial. seala/a, flora Lat. sada, ‘a ladder’) is scaling 
afoitification by means of ladders. The laddefs used consist of 
several pieces about twelve feet long, fitted together by sockets. 
The advance party of an K. is called the ‘forlorn hope,’and * 
though in their appro.arh they are covered by the licavy firing of 
their comrades in the re:ir, the darigeis to which they expose 
themselves are vastly greater than those to be met with in any 
other pai t of the field. 

Eacall'op, nr Escallop-Sbell, in heraldry, an indented 
shell; a badge belonging to noble jiilgiims; the emblem of 
the apostle St James the Greater. 

Escapo'meat, the mechanical arrangement in watches and 
timepieces by which the circular motion of the wheels is con¬ 
verted into the oscillatory motion of the balance-wheel or pen¬ 
dulum. See Horulouy. 

Escarp' (from It.al. siar/a), in fortific.ation, is the side of the 
ditch next the fort, while the side of the ditch next the countiy 
is the counterscarp. The E. is usually revetted (laced) with 
masonry or wood. 

Escarp'meut, the geological name of a steep or abrupt cliff 
formed by tlie outcrop of inclined beds. 

Escaut, the French name of the river Scheldt (q. v,)^ 

Esch'ar (Gr. eschara), a slough of disorganised tissue occa¬ 
sioned by burns or the application of caustics. 

Esclieat' is a tenn of feudal law denoting the incident by 
wliich lands or tenements revert to the sovereign or lord of thy 
tee as the original giantor, on account of wam of heir, or froiu 
forfeiture. Esthciis are of two kinds—(t) Those forfeitures 
whicli belong to the sovereign from his prorogative,wbcn there 
is no heir to succeed to the iuherit.ince ; (2) those which belong 
to every lord of the manor, in virtue of his seignioiy, under a 
royal grant. The law of E. piesumes, upon tlie fl^idal system, 
that tlie blood of tlic person hast seised in Fee Simple _(q. v.) is 
extinct, from which it follows that what the feudal writers cail 
feodum afet /um must revert to the lord of the fee. 

In Scotch law single E. is the forfeiture to the crown of one’s 
movalfle estate on conviction of certain crimes. Foiraeriy it 
followed denunci.vtion for non-payment or non-perfonnance of 
a civil debt or obligation. Liferent E. is the forfeiture to the 
superior of the annual profits ol the vas.sal’s lands. A total for¬ 
feiture to the crown of one’s properly is in Scotland a penalty at¬ 
tached to high tre.ason only. Single E. is a penalty attached to 
a sentence of rmilawiy, fngitation. and otlier crimes. It ensues 
on sentence for a capil.il dime in Scotland. 

Eachelles', Les, correctly iSchelles, Lea (Fr. ‘the lad¬ 
ders’), a village in the S.E, of France, in ftie Apartment of 
Savoie, about II miles S.W. of Chambery. Fop. (1872) 531, 
In the road between Ohambeiy and E. lies a huge limestone 
cliff Soo feet high, wliich travellers were formerly obliged to 
cross by means of ladders, but which was pierced by a tuund 
1000 feet long and 25 in height and width, a work began 1^ 
Napoleon and completed by the King of Sardinia in 1817. 
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Esch'enbaoli, Wolfiram von, a celebrated Minnesin^r, was 
bois at Eschenbach, near Ansbac^ In the latter part of tne 1 2th 
c. He belonged to a noble family, and ipent his life in knightljr 
pursuits, lie was conspicuous among tm minstrels competing 
m the W<urtburg 'fCriegyitKC of the Wartburg*), held at the 
court of Hermann, Landgraf of Thuringia, in 1207. After Her' 
mann’s death he retired to his paternal castle. He died about 
1220. In his own time, sa^s Schegel, £. was as celebrated as 
Dante, His poems, which are on chivalrous and allegorical 
themes, display great imagination and elegance of diction, and 
combine the tenderness of the Minne-litder with the brilliant 
fancies of the Proven9al lyrists. His best works are Parzival, 
Tihtrel, Ij>hengrin, and IVilMaJm, a legendaty Prince of 
Orange, who figures in the romance of Charlemagne. The best 
edition of E.’a works Ls by Lachmann (Bert 1S33; 2d ed. 1854). 
San-Martre translated them into modem German in 1836 (2d 
ed. 1858), and Simrock translated part of them in 1842 (Stuttgart), j 
A concordance to £.’s works was also published by San-Martre 
(Quedl. and Leips. 1867). 

Esch'er, Heinrich, merchant, was born at Zurich in 1626, 
and was sent to Louis XIV. in 1663 to renew the peace, and to 
ask for a renewal of Swiss trading privileges in France. He 
died 21st April 1710.—Tobanzi Qo^srd E., another Zurich 
man, was born isth February 1678, educated as a lawyer, sup- 
'perted in the Great Council the cause of public education and 
religious toleration, and was also succes-sful diphwnatically with 
Cardinal Fleury. 1 le died 23d December 17C2.—Hans Konrad 
E. was bom at Zurich, 24lh August 1767. For his chief work, 
the embankment of the Linth and Glatz, he got the singular 
reward of adding Pan dcr Linth to his name. Hans died 9th 
March 1823. His son, Arnold B., Von der Linth (born 
Sill June 1867, died at Zurich, 12th July 1872), has won a hi^di 
reputation as a geologist.—Johann Heinrich Alfred E., 
bom at Zurich, 20ih February 1819, and educated for the law at 
Berlin, Bonn, and Paris. After lecturing at home on Swiss 
federal law, he was in 1841 elected to the Great Council, of 
which he rapidly became Secretary and President, lie joined 
Furrer in expelling the Jesuits (1845), and devoted much tliought 
to the reorganisation of the cantonal schools. In 1848, a.-, 
member of the Diet, E. inteivened between Austria and 'I'icino, 
who were about to fight, lie entirely approved of the new 
foder.-il constitution and the increased ceatralisation. In the 
Bumlesrath or Federal Council, which is an essential part of tlic 
new Bundestaat Constitution (adopted by plebiscite in 1S74), E. 
has had much to do in forming the liberal and efficient system 
of education which Switza.'land enjoys. 

1' Eschscholt'zia, a genus of Exogenous plants belonging to 
the Papaveracta, or Poppy order. P, Califomica, an annual 
common in our gardens, has large orange flowers. The floral 
receptacle grows up around the b.asc of the ovary, and carries up 
along with it the stamens, calyx, and corolla, the Ctilyx ulti¬ 
mately separating from the other parts, and resembling a candle- 
extinguisnerdn shape. 

Esch'wnege (*Ash-tree road’), a town in the province of 
Hessep-Nassau, Prussia, 28 miles S.E. of Cassel, on tlie Werra. 
Pop. (1871) /37I. has an old castle, two churclies, a naU 
school, and a pro-gymnasium. It is famous for its industries— 
cloth, oil, soap, and glue-making—and has tobacco manufactories 
and breweries. It is sometimes called the ‘ Hessian Elbcrfeld.’ 

Esch'weiler (‘Ash-tree dwelling’), an important manufac¬ 
turing town in Rhenish Prussia, on the Inde, 9 miles 15.N.E. 
of Aachen. Pop. (1871) 15,490. The principal industries are 
the manufacture of iron and tinned ware, machines, needles, 
iron-wire, silks, ribbon.s, leather, and waxcloth. £. has besides 
breweries, rolling-mills, copper forges, and lead and coal mines. 
.Some of the coal-mines are 200 fathoms deep. In 1872 there 
were .forty-eight pits with 5700 workmen, who produced 
1,050,000 tons, lin and silver are also found. 

Eaoo'rial (Sp. ^esceria, ‘dross,’ in reference to the slag of ex¬ 
hausted mines found here) is a small town in the province, and 
26 miles N.W, of the city, of Madrid, on the lower slope of the 
Sierra de Guadarrama; pop, about 2000. 'Phe town has sprung 
up beside the famous building—monastery and royal residence 
in one—of El E., which owes its origin to a vow made by Philip 
IL of Spain to commemorate St Lawrence in gratitude for the 
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victory he hod won at St Quentin on that saint's day (lOth 
Angort), I557> St Lawrence is said to have been roastM olive 
on a gridiron, and Philip’s votive memorial was bttUt in the 
form of that utensiL It cost five million ducats, is built of 
bluish granite, and though grotesque and bitam in style, is 
lavishly decorated, and contains several valuable collections of 
books and Arabic MSS., of coins, and of frescoes and pictures by 
Giordano, Carduchl, Pellegrini, and other Italian masters. The 
crucifix in the oratory is enriched with diamonds, &c. The 
mortuary chapel (called the Pantheon) contains the remains of 
the Spanish kings from Karl I. (V.) to Ferdinand VII,, with the 
exception of Ferdinand VI., who was buried at Madrid. See 
Casiri’s catalogue of Arabic MSS. {Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispanica, 

2 vols. Madrid, 1760-70), and Kotundo’s Historia Descriptiva, 
Artisiica, y Pintoresca del Monasterio de San Lorenzo communa- 
mente llamado Bl E. (Madrid, 1856-61). 

Es'cort. See Convoy. 

Es'cuage (Old P'r. escut, ‘ a shield,’ from Lat. scultnn), in 
TCnglish feudal law, meant service of the shield, a kind of service 
by which the tenant was bound to follow his lord to war at his 
own charge. It also denoted compensation for military service. 

Es'culin, an alkaloid obtained from the capsules of the fruit 
of cKsculus hippocastanum (horse-chestnut). E. is slightly bitter, 
almost insolnbie in cold water, soluble in 12 parts of boiling 
water, and more soluble in alcohol. E. litis been introduced in 
Lyon for the cure of ague and periodic neuralgia, In place of 
quinine. Dose, 15 grains twice a day. The bark was used for 
the same purpose in 1720, and during the wars of the French 
Republic, when the importation of cinchona was interrupted. 

Escutch'eon (Old Fr. escusson. Span, and Port, escudo, Ital. 
scudo, Lat. scutum, ‘shield’) is the shield upon which arms are 
depicted, but the word is also used to express the whole coat of 
arms. E. of Pretence, is an inner shield bearing tlie arras of a 
wife who has brought lands as dowry. 

Esdraelon. is the Greek form of the Hebrew jezreel, occur¬ 
ring only twice in the Apocryphal Book of Judith, iii. 9 and iv. 
6. In Judith i. 8 the form is Esdrelom, and in chap. vii. 3, 
Ksdraeloin. The Plain of E. is triangular in shape, the moun¬ 
tains of Giiboa on the E. forming the base, the mountains of 
Galilee on the N. the one side, and Mount Carmel on the S. W. * 
the other. Owing to its natural features it has been from time 
immemorial the battlefield of Syria, and from its position between 
Asia Minor and Egypt almost the b.attlefield of the East. It 
was the scene of the battle between Barak and Jabin (Judges 
iv.), Gideon and the Midianites and Amalekites (Judges vi., 
vii.), Saul and the Philistines (i Sam. xxix. i), Altab and 
Bcnhadad (i Kings xx.), and between Josiah and the Egyptians 
(2 Kings xxiii., where it is called Megiddo, from the town of 
that name which stood on its southern border). Here the Assy¬ 
rians and Persians, the Crusaders and Saracens, the Egyptians 
and Turks, the Arabs and P'ranks have fought, and here Bona¬ 
parte gained one of his victories. 

Es'dxas is the name of two Apocryphal books originally 
written in Greek, and attributed to Ezra (Gr. Esdras). In the 
Vulgate they are called 3d and 4th E., 1st and 2d E. being the 
canonical books of Ezra and Nchemiah. This arrangement was 
foltowed in all the earlier editions of the English Bible; that 
now existing, of calling the Apocryphal books 1st and ad E., 
was first adopted in the Geneva Bible, i. E. consists of (l) the 
two last chapters of 2 Chron. nearly verbatim ; (2) an original 
portion, written, probably in Egypt, in imitation of Esther and 
Daniel, and mving the liistory of three young men at Uie court 
of Darius; (3) the Book of Ezra diflerenuy arranged; and 
{4) a portion of Nehemiah. 2. E., or the Revelation of £., the 
date of which has been fixed variously from aS B.c. to 69 A. O., 
and which was also probably written in Egypt, consltts, os in 
English, of (i) two passages (cc. i., ii., and xv., xvi.) not found 
in the Ar. and £tb. version^ J;>ut interpolated in the Lat. text t 
(2) a passage after vii. 35, found in the Ar. and Eth. and omitted 
in the Lzit. (probably from its denying the efficacy of human in¬ 
tercession after death); and {3) the original Apocalypse con¬ 
sisting of a series of three revelations and three visions to Etn, 
followed by the appearance to him of the Lord, from whom he 
receives the law. 
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StMubeok'ia, a genas of pkats belonging to the Rulacett or the regions they Inhabit, while the skins of the seal, &c., are made 
Kue order, and represented by E.fehrifuga, which is employed into suitable and sufficient clothing. The imperative necessii^r 
in Brazil as a substitute for Peruvian bark. of capturing these animals in order to preserve life has mqnldea 

—t f r .the tmaracter of the social life, defined the nature of the Inven> 

I!ik 1 (C}mric, v^k,Gt^utsk, water ), the name of Mveral tions, and affected, if not created, the religion, the superstitions, 
streams in Scotland, of which five are worthy of note t-i, the amusements of this people. T&ir kayak.Z sl.uttle- 

Dumfriesshire _E., rising on the bordera of Selkirk, new Ettnck shaped boat, in which they hunt the walrus and wliale, is a frame* 
^*1°.’ upper course through the wild pastoral of ^^ood join^ together chiefly by strings, covered with 

sohtudes^ h4dcdalemuir,a^nd in Its lower course through the ric^^ ^nd impenetrable to water. Nothing could lie mote 

scenery of Cumberland, falling into the Solway at the head of the admirably adapted for its purpose, yet it would be difficult to 
estuary after a souther^ course of 45 miles. This is the river of f,„,, sea going boat anything at all like it in any other part 
Vounji Lochmvar. ‘ swam the K nver where ford Uiete was of Uie globe. Their harpoons are fitted with an inflated bladder, 

S.E. in Midlothian, which rise in .yyjjigjj i,eives the double purpose of retarding .the retreat Of 
1 eeble!»htre and ffow N.N.K, uniting iii Dalkeith 1 ark, and cn* , ■wounded animal and floating the harpoon simuld it escape, 
tenng the tirth ofForthatMusselburgTi after a course of 23 miles, -f,,,. p„i„ts of the harpoons and spears are so fitted into the 
passes throiigU t}^ForDantic ravines of I<X)shn ana after the blow iia« been delivered the point and the 

HawthorndeiL 4 and 5. The Forfarshire Ksks, both of which come apart. The shafts of these weapons in most cosca 

have their source in the extern Grampians, the more northerly and <;f,nsist of sm.ill pieces of bone neatly lied togetlicr with thongs, 
lesser of the two reaching the sea 4 miles N. of Montrose after points are supplied by the unicorn of the narwhal, 

a course of miles; the southerly and larger stream cro.ssing ^ sharp-pointed bones, teeth, and occasionally metal, of the 
the valley of Strathmore, passing Brechin, atm falling into the y^iug (,f which the E. have the liveliest appreciation. The 
Bay of Montrose after an easterly course of 40 mdes. Ihe dog-sledges, marvels of construction, are also, for the rabst 
southern English form of this Celtic word IS or .iariep v.). formed of pieces of bone lied logelhjr. Grouped 

EsTti-Djumxna'saC Old commune’), a town in the vilayet of together in small tribes of six to twelve or more families, the 
the Danube, or Bulgaria, European Turkey, 18 miles W. by S. E. regard their wintering quarters as tlicir home; in summer, 
of Shuinla, near the Kamclnk springs, has a culture of silk aud however, they are constantly travelling, and choose their route 
large foirs. Pop. 10,000. usually with tlie view of liuntiug reindeer, though seal-hunting, 

_ •TV— •. r-rs / _.-1 f., _ fishing, and trade are objects always kept in mind. When the 

Eakimo variety of Dop (q. y.), so narn^ from its wintering- 

being found associated with the Eskimos and other Northern recommence sealing and wh.aling for the .season, 

tribes in Europe, N. America, and Asia. It is extensively used fisl, raw, but the usu.-il custom is 

in Arctic travelling for drawing sledges^ and is very hardy and ^ suspended over a lamp fed with 

sagacious. Ilic general colour is a dark grey, and 1^= averse 

sue about that of a pointer, ihe outer hair is coarse ^d sUft, consisluig of fur or scal.skin jacket, 

but a warm softer inner coat exists, she ears aie short anu ..r *1,.* can,M ,.inr#.rinl nnd linotM rMrlilurr 

pointed, aud the bushy tail is generally curled over the back. 

Es'kimos (native name, InuU, ' the people ’), called by the 
Aliciiaki—-an aboriginal people who at one time inhabited the 


country afteiwards known as New England—or 
‘eaters of ravV flesh.’ The Abenaki applied this name to the 
tribes on the coasts of labrador; the eaily French Canadians 
converted it into Eskimaux or Esquimaux. Dr I.atham and other 
recent ethnologists write it AVitiV/icv, after the Danish orthography; 
wliile Dr Henry Kink, following llie same orthography, uses 
the name Eskimo both in a singular aud in a plural sense. 
The E. are a distinctive and singular people inhabiting Green¬ 
land and I.abrndor, the N. American shores, the inhabited 
islands of the N. American Archipelago,_ and part of the coast 
regions of the extreme N.E. of Siberia. They are spread 
over an insular region and a coast-line 5°®® miles in extent, 
but they never penetrate inland. They are essentially a^ littoral 
people, able to obtain sustenance only from the sea. The E. 
closely resemble each other over the whole area occupied by 
them in appearance, language, habits, tradliioiis, &c., and theie 
is perhaps no other nation so unraixecl in blood. 1 heir faces are 
of a broad oval shape, the forehead aud chin recede, the nose is 
usually broad and depressed, but in some instances prominent 
like that of Europeans. The eyes are small and oblique, and 


with hood, liouscrs of the same material, and boots reaching 
well up the thigh. In summer they reside in tents formed of 
hides sewn together, but in winter they retire into houses variously 
constructed, as the capabilities of the locality peimit—of stones 
and turij stones and bones, driftwood, or blocks of frozen snow, 
so cut and arranged the one above the other as to form a vault 
or dome. Owing to the uncleanly habits of the people, and to 
the cii cumstance that their food i» often in a putrid condition, 
the stench of these houses is unsupportable to white men, 
though some of our early explorers pa.ssed whole nights in them. 
The religion of the E. is a form of paganism, the system era- 
biacing a supreme being named Tornarsuk, a series of guandian 
spirits named tornat, and a cla.sa of humin beings en¬ 

dowed with supernatural wisdom or power. Existence the E. 
accept as a fact without speculating on the origin of man. 
Their invisible W'orld embraces the upper wWl/, the unlucky 
souls in which suffer fiom constant colii and famine ; and the 
nntler world, in which llie temperature is warm, and tlie food 
abundant. The E. are firm believers in witchcraft of a most 
roinpUcated description. The talcs and traditions of this singu¬ 
lar people arc divided into two classes, the ancient and the 
modem, the former of which—recounting extraordinary adven¬ 
tures, under conditions, however, precisely the same, as thdse 
under which the E. of the present day live—are relieved to be 


rc^m&Sl^W^ = mV,;; th;; arhouf iid oM. These talcs fonn a body 

/-rvaOntf rail fUffr niwl ciTif^ke whicli covcrs ihc fucc. Tlic usual of unwrillen literature, handed down orally, but with scrupulous 
S feefto 10 iSes, a™d in to exactness, from generation to generation. Story-telling is culti- 

the New World. Dr Rink, the most recent and probably the most ages. ■ I x1_ ....1 •sahf.n ve> t-n Vuh 


and agile. Dr Latham ranks them among the American Mongo- 
Udse, under which designation he includes all the native races of 
the New World. Dr Rink, the most recent and probably the most 
authoritative writer on the origin and history of the E., asserts 
that the independent existence of this people dates from a very 
remote perioiE—many of their traditions being much ®ore than 
one thousand years old—and inclines to the jielief that the im¬ 
mediate cradle of the race was the American and not the 
Asiatic continent. His theory is that this people, ongmally 
located on the great rivera of polur^. America, were dnven 
northward to the coast and to the islands beyond by Indies 
from the south, between whom and the E. a traditional enmity 


tcnibly avcnfjcd, and the u^ual nioral cuforced is to be Iciud^ to 
orphans and to the defenceless, if we would avoid the surely coming 
day of reckoning. Of the entire race, the number of which is 
not ascertained, Ihcc that have come directly under European 
influence arc chiefly the inhabitants of the Danish districts in 
Grceenland. During llie last century these were rapidly de* 
cie.asiiig; but after the Moravian mission cstabliahod here by 
Hans Egede in 1721 had taken firm root, the decrease was 
arrested, and in time the numbers bcg.sn to increase. For some 

. * I . . _t- T? Ale,. 


from the semth, between wnom ana me is. a ^ Ume subsequent to 1855 the numbera of E. in the Danish dis* 

to the present day._ The E- Irkts rSed almost stationary between 9400 and 970a The 

o^tlt Rs"S«*^ ft bltlbber of these animals % Danish officials have never introduced intoxicafi^ 
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which Europeut hare shown equal consideration for an abori^nal 
nice. See Richardson’s Polar Regions, and Dr Henry Rink’s 
Tales amf Traditions of the Eskimo (Ediub. i 875 }> 

Ss'ki-ZaRluSi a town in the vilayet of Adrlanople, Enropean 
Turkey, 67 miles N.W. of Adrianople, with manufactures of 
carpets, Ac.', has thirteen mosques, four Christian churches, and 
a huge bazaar. Its baths are much frequented. Pop. 13,350. 

Bala, a tributary of the Douro, rises in the Cantabrian 
mountains, province of Leon, Spain, and after a S.W. course 
of 130 miles, falls into the Douro, 15 miles below Zamora. In 
the angle at the confluence of the Douro and E. is found the 
finest clay in the Peninsula for the manufacture of earthenware. 

Z!BinererdA(Span. ‘emerald ’), a river of Ecuador, S. America, 
rises near Quito, passes the town Esmereida (pw. 4000), and 
enters the Pacific after a course of 110 miles.—£. is also the 
name of a mountain range of Brazil, province of Minas Geraes, 
about 170 miles long, and of a county in Nevada bordering on 
California, and rich in mineials. 

Bs'neh, or Bs'ne, a town in Upper Egypt on the left bank 
of the Nile, about 80 miles N. of Assouan. It has some manufac¬ 
tures of cotton and eartlienware, and a pop. of 4000, of whom 
1500 are Copts. At E. are the ruins of a sandstone temple 
founded by Thothmes HI., and dedic.ited to Chnumis Satis and 
Ilar-IIek. 

Bso'cidse, a family of Teleostcan fishes, represented by the 
Pikes. It belongs to the Malacopteri (‘ soft-finned ’) section of the 
Tcleostei, and to the Abdominalian section of the Malacopteri. 
The dorsal fin is placed far back on the body, and the intermaxil¬ 
lary bones partly contribute to the formation of the upper jaw. 

Ssoter'ic {Gr. esSterikos, ‘inner’}, in the ancient mysterie.s 
and schools of philosophy, was applied to the doctrines taught 
in private, and designed for the initiated alone. Those taught to 
the public were termed exoteric. In general the former denotes 
the secret or abstruse, the latter the public or popular. 

Espal'ier (Fr. from Ital. spalliere), a supporting lattice- 
work of wood or wire-fencing on which fruit-trees, &&, ate 
trained, and the objects gained by the use of which are economy 
of space, favourable exposure to heat, light, and air, and con¬ 
siderable protection against the effects of high wiitds. The 
British fruit-trees most suitable fiar training by means of the £. 
are the apple and pear. 

Esparte'ro, Don 1 o'aquin Baldome'ro, a Spanish general 
and politician, the son^jf a cartwright, was bom at Granotula, I a 
Manclia, ayih February 1792. He was intended for the Chinch, 
buton the French invading Spain in 1808, joined the PatallonSa- 
the sacred battalion’) formed wholly ofstudents, and, on the 
expulsion of the Frcnch, fought in S. America against the insurgent 
colonies. On his return to Spain he espoused the cause of Isabella 
II., drove Don Carlos from the country in 1839, for which he was 
made a grandee and duke, and from 1841 to 1843 governed as 
regent with considerable success, though often foiled by intrigues. 
In 1843 the party of progress and the party of Queen Christina 
united against him. General Narvaez entered Madrid, and E., 
deserted ‘by his tioops, betook himself to England, where he 
remained until 1848. He lived in retirement in Spain from 
1848 to 1854, when Queen Isabella unwillingly summoned him 
to form a ministry along with General O’Donnell. Soon two 
parties arose—the Liberals, followers of E., and the opponents 
of progress, headed by O’Doimell—the antagonism between 
which beciirae so bitter os to completely cramp the government. 
In 1856 £. was dismissed, and immediately rebellions in his 
favour broke out at Madrid, Barcelona, and Saragossa, but 
from these he held aloof, resigning the senatorial rank in 1857. 
In 1868 he showed warm sympathy for the provisional govern¬ 
ment, and in 1869 it was proposed by one of the deputies that 
he should be made king, a scheme which the Cortes did not 
favour. In 1875 he avowed his adherence to Alfonso XII. He 
died at I.X]ii>ro&o, oth January 1879. E. proved himself a good 
soldier, snd one of the most honest, patriotic, and disinterested of 
Spanish politicians, but wanted the decision, wariness, and dex¬ 
terity indispensable to successful Spanish statesmen. See E., IJis- 
toria desH Vtda Militar y Politica, by Florez (Madrid, 1843-44). 

Eapar’to {Macrochloa, or Stipa, tenacissima), a well-known 
genus of Grasses, grown in large quantities in Spain and 
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Northern Ainca, whence it is exported for the nuumfaotnre of 
mats, baskets, ropes, paper, Sic, 

Bs'puiaase, or Iiespinasse, Olaire-Ihwnpoise, &mous 
for her powers of fascination, intellectual brilliance, and Shifting 
fervours of sentiment, was bom at Lyon in 1731 or 1^3. She 
was the illegitimate child of Madame d'Albon, and alter dfcting 
as governess in a noble’s household, went to Paris as a com¬ 
panion to Madame du Deffand, to whom she was at first strongly 
attached, but whom she soon eclipsed by her youthful beauty 
and wit. A quarrel ensued, and Mademoiselle £. separated 
from Madame du Deffand, most of whose admirers, D’Alembert 
among others, forsook her for her more captivating rival. Her 
friends then obtained Mademoiselle £. a pension from the king, 
and she continued until her death, at Paris, May 23, 1776, to 
charm the most cultivated circles of her time. D’Alembert was 
deeply enamoured of her. Her letters show her to have pos¬ 
sessed a warm heart, as well as dazzling wit and exquisite ac¬ 
complishments. See her LetTres (Par. 1806), Sainte Beuve’s 
Causeries du Lundi, tom. ii., and Jules Janin’s Introduction it 
une Edition des IxUres de Lespinasse. 

Bs'pinel, Vicente, a Spanish poet, bom at Ronda, in 
Grenada, 28lh December 1551. He studied at Salamanca, 
entered the army, fought in Flanders, and travelled through 
France, Italy, and Spain. He afterwards look holy orders, ob¬ 
tained some preferment, and ended his life in a monastery at 
Madrid in 1634. E. was a musician of considerable fame, ami 
added the fifth string to the guitar. He probably invented the 
stanza of ten octosyllabic verses called EspineRis. His woiks are 
Vida y Avenluras del liscudero Marcos de Obregott, which some¬ 
what resembles Gil Bias; Casa de las Memorias, a poem ; a 
translation of Horace’s Ars Poelica, and various lyrics and 
biographies. See Langston’s English translation (1816) of 
Marcos de Obregon, and Tieck’s preface to his German translation 
ofE. (1827). 

Eapinha'po, Serra do, a mountain chain in Brazil, running 
p-irailel to the coast, generally about 150 miles fiom it, though 
Its offsets in places approach within 20 miles of it. It rises 
N. of Oiiro Preto, and extends northward to the banks of the 
San Francisco. Its southern portion is the highest, but no 
summit rises above 6000 feet. 

Espir'ito San'to (Port. ‘ Holy Spirit ’)—l. A maritime fwo- 
vince of Brazil to the N. of Kio Janeiro, has an area of 17,030 
iq. miles, and a pop. (1872) of 82,137, of whom 22,659 are 
slaves. It is, watered by the Rio Doce, and is in great part 
covered with forests, in which are found valuable woods and 
drugs. The coast flats yield sugar, cotton, manioc, and rice. 
The capital is Vittoria. 2. A town of Cuba, near the centre of 
the island, 240 miles E.S.E. of Havana. Poix 10,000. 3. The 
largest island of the New Hebrides, 65 miles by 20, and rising 
some 20CX) feet above the sea. 

Ea'planade ( Fr. from Lat. ex ‘out,’ and planus, ‘flat’), in 
fortification, is an open sp.'ice of ground extending in front of 
the glacis of a fortified work, such as intervenes between the 
citadel and the houses of every fortified town, and the object of 
which is to make certain that in the event of siege no qover shall 
be aflbrded to the enemy. The term is also applied to open 
spaces for walks and drives, into which the fortified works of 
former days are now so frequently couverted. 

Es'py, tTames f ., an American meteorologist, was born in 
Pennsylvania about 1785. In his early life he was a successful 
teacher in Philadelphia, but becoming devoted to the study of 
meteorology, he left the profession of teaching and supported 
himself by lecturing, for amich the United States presents pecu¬ 
liar facilities. He delivered a series of lectures to tlie Franklin 
Institute of Pennsylvania, and rendered himself famous by his 
theory of storms. He received the Magellanic premium of the 
American Philosophical Society of Philadelphia in 1836 for a 
treatise on storms. His numerous lectures on this subject gained 
him the name of the Storm-king. In 1841 he published his book 
upon the Philosophy of Storms, a work which received the 
highest commendation. In the Smithsonian Institution at 
Washington he made his important experiments upon the cool¬ 
ing of gases, and the cooling effects of expansion on dry and 
moist air. £. made several able reports on meteorology to the 
United States Government, the last b^ing prinl^ in (857. His 
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Ardour and enthusiasm did much to advance this science to the 
prominent place it holds in America. £. died in Cincinnati, 
January 24, 186a 

Sstluire', or £ouyer (Old Fr. escuyer, *a shield-bearer/ 
from ercMT, Lat. scutum, *a shield’), literally a man who carries 
a knight’s shield. The E. in chivalry was the stage into which 
the page, damoiseau or varlet, passed at the age of fourteen. 
The next seven years were spent in athletics, running at the ring, 
tilting, and mock combats, and in attendance on a particular 
knight. On entering the temple of honour, the E. became a 
knight or chevaMier. K was the first degree of ‘grandchivalry,' 
to which, as a general rule, only persons of noble birth were 
admitted; but sometimes chevaliers were created without pass¬ 
ing through the stage of E. llie squire was responsible for the 
state of the knight^ armour, a most important matter in close 
fighting with pointed weapons. The dress of an E. was pro¬ 
perly a modest brown; but the garment of Chaucer’s E. w.ts 
embroidered like a meadow. Many gentlemen of good birth did 
not Ijecorae knights on account of poverty. (See Cuivalry.) 
In English law E. is apparently a title not of dignity, but 
merely of worship, colonels, serjeants-at-law, and doctors of the 
leamerl professions l)eing placed before esquires. Tliere arc five 
sorts of esquires—(l) Eldest sons of knights and their eldest sons 
in perpetual succe.s.sioti; {2) eldest sons of younger sons of peers, 
and their eldest sons in perpetual succession ; (3) those created 
by letters patent, and their eldest sons: this investiture was 
'dlcatibus argentaiis (silver spurs), in distinction from the equi/cs 
atirati, who had gilt spurs; (4) esquires by office, who are 
■lameil so in commission from the crown; (5) all foreign peers, 
and the E. whom it is in the power of a Knight of the Hath to 
con.stitute on his installation. Even eldest sons of peers (though 
often titular lords) are legally descrilicd simply as E. 

Eequirol, Jean £tienne Dominique, a French physi¬ 
cian, famous for his treatment of the insane, was born at 
Toulouse, January 4, 1772. He studied medicine in Paris, 
giving special attention to insanity, and in 1799 founded an 
institution i^or the mentally derang^. In 1811 he was elected 
successor to Pinel at the .Salpfitri^rc, where he introduced an 
entirely novel tiealment of maniacs, substituting kindness for 
constraint, lie was made inspector-general of the university 
111 1823, and in 1826 chief pliysician to the Private Lunatic 
Asylum at Charenton. He died December 12, 1840. Through 
his philanthropic lalwurs and scientific attainments tile old 
coercive and cruel treatment of the insane was abolished, and 
the present humane system introduced. E.’s chief work, Dcs 
Malo^Us Mentalts ctmsidfries sous Us Rapports MSdUat, Jly- 
gitnique et Miduo-Upal (Par. 183S), is of great value. 

Eaquiroi, Henri Alphonse, a French author, was bom at 
Paris in 1814. His first work, Les llirondellts, appeared in 1 834, 
and won the praise ofViclor Hugo. He published Les AfapUiens, 
a phantasy, three years later, and the romance of Charlotte Corday 
in 1840. In that year also he produced three works of great 
power—Zer Vierges Afartyres, Les Vierges f'olles, and I^s Vurges 
Sages, In 1S41, E. was imprisoned in the Pdlagie for support¬ 
ing the views of I.4immenais, when he wrote Jm Chants d'un 
Prtsonnier, In 1847 he published VHistoirt des Afontagnards, 
and Paris, being papers on 19th c. life, reprinted from the 
Petme des Deux Monaes. E. became member of the l-egislative 
Assembly in 1848 ; but after the totip'd'etat, was exiled for his 
opposition to the Empire, In 185$ he came to England, and 
his English at Home was published at I.rfindon in 1862 and 1863. 
HU Dutch at Home was published by Chapman & Hall in i86r. 
In 1869, E. svas return^ to the Corps IJgislaiif, and became 
prefect of a department. In 1870, however, he retired, and 
a.ssnmed the editorship of the Lgaliti at Marseilles. He died 
at Paris, 13th May 1876. 

XM'bouquet, an abbreviation of essence of bouauct, is a 
compound perfume of English origin and well established re¬ 
putation. Like most bouquets, it is of complex composition, 
containing orange, citron, petit-gram, lavender, clove, and caraia 
oil, tincture of musk, and a minute quantity of otto of rose, be¬ 
sides otl^r essences. 

Bm'en, an ancient town of Rhenish Prussia, on the B8rne, 20 
mUei N.E of DUsseldorf by railway, in a district rich in coal 
and iron. It Jias a catl^ral, the west choir of which dates from 


the 9th c., and which was renewed In 1855. sixty- 

five mines in the circle of E. produced 19,588,877 tons of c8nl, 
and ten mines produced 512,268 tons of iron ore. «£. U the 
seat of the famous cast-steel works of Herr i(rupp| which em¬ 
ployed (1875) 15,000 hands, and cover 1800 English acres, of 
which one-fifth is roofed over. In 1872, the production of 
125,000 tons of cast steel In these worlui consumed 500,000 
tons of coal, 125,000 tons of coke, 3,500,000 cubic feet of water, 
and 176,585,000 cubic feet of gas. Tlie establishment fa very 
complete, having 23 miles of rails for locomotives, and 9 miles 
for horse-waggon.s, a telegraph system, with eighty stations, a 
fire-brigade, a hotel, beer-shops, a bakery, printing-presses, Ac. 
Pop. (1871) 51,513. 

EssenceB are solutions of volatile essential oils in alcohol,- and 
are prepared—(l) by adding a rectified spirit to the odor^erous 
parts of the plant and distilling ; (2) by adding the spiritilo the 
previou.sly-extracted oil and distilling; or (3)T>y adding the oil 
to the spirit and agitating till a uniform mixture fa obtained. 
Innumerable simple and compound E. may tiflis be prepared. 
Alcoholic solutions, as of camphor, arc sometimes called E. 

In the pharmacopoeia E. and spiril.s are identical in preparation, 
but the former contain l part of the oil to 4 of the spirit, and 
the latter l to 49. * 

Essenes'. Countless derivations of the name have been • 
given, making them ‘the healers,’ ‘the holy,’ ‘the failhiul 
to God,’ ‘the mysteriously silent,’ 'the watchers,’ ‘the seers,’ 
‘the agents,' ‘the liaptisls,’ ‘the pious,’ The greatest Eng¬ 
lish authority, Ginsburg, who emimerales nineteen, prefers the 
last (Heb, Chassiya, ‘ pious ’), which connects the name with 
Chassidim. The E. were a Jewish sect, or rather a branch of 
the sect of the Pharisees. 'I'hey represented the direct and legi¬ 
timate development of Judaism in a strict application of the 
demands of the law as understood from the time of Ezra. Being, 
like the Pharisees, the descendants of the Chassidim (q. v.) or 
Puritans, the K were the ultra-Puritans, while the Pharisees 
were the moderate party ; or the E. were to the Pharisees what 
the latter were to the general community. Thus in the Mishua, 
'I'almud, and Midiashim, they are called the original Assideans, 
i.e., Chassidim. If this be the correct theory of their origin, it 
is impossible to say at what date they could have lieen regarded 
as distinct from the general body of the Jews. They are first 
mentioned as a distinct sect in the time of Jonathan the Macca- 
b.xan, about B.c. 160 (Josephus, j 4 ntiquitics, xiii. 5, 9). At first 
they lived in the general community, especially in Jerusalem, 
which had a gate named after them, ^rom Jeiusalcm they re¬ 
tired to the smaller towns and villages, and from these to the 
deserts, in order to avoid the habitual wickedness of citizens, but 
also and chiefly because, according to their observance of the 
Levitical laws of purity, they considered themselves defiled by 
coming in contact with those who did not live according to the 
same rules. The majority settled on the N.W. shore of the 
Dead Sea, and the rest lived in scattered communities throughout 
Palestine and .Syria. According to Josephus they* numwred 
4000. After A.D. 40 little is heard of them. Probably mos-t o:' 
them became Christians. The most marked points of differ¬ 
ence between them and the Pharisees were that they (l)fdlmeil 
an isolated brotherhood; {2) licld celibacy to be a higher life; 
(3) did not go to the temple, nor offer sacrifices; and (4) did 
not believe in a resurrection of the body, though holding the 
immortality of the soul. Many of the precepts and practices of 
Essenism reappear in Christianity ; but that the former led the 
way to the latter by expecting a Messiah and proclaiming the 
kingdom of heaven is incorrect, becau.se the E. regarded these 
as enclosed williin their own limits. 

The principal doctrines and practices of the E. which have 
passed into the Christian system are the following To seek first 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness (cf, Alatt. vL 33, Luke 
xii. 31); to seek to have no treasure upon earth, the supply of one’s 
wants with contcntmentbeingenougli.andthe ^eatest nches,Matt. 
vi. 11, 19-21, 25-34; community of goods, theerich selling their 
property, and a steward keeping a common bag fht the benefit 
of all, Matt. xix. 21, Luke xii. 33, John xii. 6, xiii. 29, Acts ii. 
44 , 4 S> 32“35 • * perfect equality, Mrdti JU- 

25-28, xxiii. 8-12, Mark ix. 35-37, x- 42-45 i to b® tnwk 
lowly in heart, poor in spirit, merciful, pure in heart, peHce- 
makers, to hunger and thirst after righteousness. Matt. v. (-9, 
xi. 29; the healing of the body to be combined with that of. the 
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soul, as hj Christ the power to exorcise demons, to perform 
miraculous cures, &c., was given to the faithful, Matt. x. 8, 
Mark xvf. 17, Luke ix. I, 2, x. 9; that oaths should never be 
used, Matt v. 33-37 : to take nothing with them on a journey. 
Matt. X. 9, 10, Mark vi. 8-10; to make no weapons of war. 
Matt xxvi. $2, only weapons might be carried on a journey for 
defence against robbers, Luke xxii. 36; that celibacy was a 
higher kind of life than matrimony, although some among them 
had wives, Matt. xix. 10-12, i Cor. vii. 32-3S ; not to offer ani¬ 
mal sacrihces, but their own bodies, Rom. xiL l ; to live such a 
life of purity as to be temples of the Holy Ghost and be able to 
prophesy, l Cor. vi. 19, xiv. I, 39 ; a threefold rule for the con¬ 
duct of their life—love of God, of virtue, of mankind. Matt. xxii. 
36-40; to despise philosophy except in so far as it treated of the 
existence of God, Col. ii. 8 ; a supreme love for the members of 
the brotherhood, Rom. xiil 8, i Tim. iv. 9, i Peter L 22, ii. 
17, 1 John iii. 14, iv. 7, II, v. 2. 

As the majority lived in celibacy, the brotherhood had to 
be kept up by p-trselytes. The best material for these of course 
was children, whom they preferred. Grown-up candidates liad 
to pass through a noviciate of two stages extending over three 
years, attaining in succession seven different degrees of purity 
or holiness ; (* / outward or boilily puriiy by baptisms j (2) celi¬ 
bacy ; (3) inward or spiritual purity; (4) the possession of a 
meek and lowly spirit; (5) being a temple of the Holy Spirit 
and able to prophesy; (6) being able to perform miraculous 
cures and raise the dead ; (7) being like Elias, the forerunner of 
the Messiah. Our Saviour described John B.-iptist as having 
attained the highest degree of Essene purity (Malt. xi. 14); and 
as much of the Sermon on the Mount is expressed in Essene 
phraseology, and still more is in accordance with its spirit, it 
lias been thought probable that Christ himself may have in his 
youth been instructed by members of the sect. The original 
authorities on the subject are Josephus, Philo, and Pliny. The 
first to show the tine relations of the E. to allied sects was Frankel 
(Zeiischrift fur die rel, Jnter. des Jud., 1846, and Monatschrift 
I fur Gesch. und Wissen. des Jud. ). .See also Ewald’s Ceschichit 
! des Volkes Israel (3d ed. Gdtt. l86y) ; Keim's GesMehie Jesus von 
i A'azara (Kng. trans. 1873); anil Ginsburg’s Essay on the £. (1864). 

I Essen'tial Oils, or Ethe'real Oils, are substances which in 
i their chcmicnl constitution and properties differ entirely from 
I common or fixed oils ; but they are closely allied lo resins, into 
; which, through oleo-resins, they insensibly merge. At oidinary 
j temperatures they arc for the most part fluid, and such as are 
; solid melt readily without decomposition, and they also undergo 
j distillation without change. They possess a burning taste and a 
I powerl'ul odour, which in some is very pleasant, while in others 
j it is equally repulsive. Their smell is due to the fact that the 
gaseous particles they evolve arc very energetically acted on by 
oxygen. Some arc pure hydro-carbons (»>., compounds of car¬ 
bon and hydrogen), others contain oxygen in addition, and in 
the malodorous series sulphur is also present. Under the in¬ 
fluence oftoM many of them separate into two distinct bodies, a 
solid crystalline slearoptene and a fluid claoptene. E. O. ore 
very sparingly soluble in water, but dissolve freely in alcohol, 
ether, bisulphide of carbon, chloroform, and the fixed oils. Such 
of them as possess a pleasant odour are extensively employed 
in pcriumcry, others are largely used for flavouring articles of food, 
others are valued in medicine, and a few are employed in the arts 
as solvents, &c. The following is a list of the principal E. O.:— 
Orange, neroli, bergamot, lemon, lime, petit-grain, bitter almond, 
lavender, peppermint, mint, rosemary, marjoram, thyme, carra- 
way, anise, sweet fennel, cajuput, sassafras, cinnamon, cassia, 
clove, pimento, nutmeg, sandalwood, rosewood (Convolvulus 
scofiat tits), geranium, winter-green, patchouli, vetiver, citroncllc 
(species of andropo^on), ceaarwood or juniper, and Calamus 
aromaticus. 

Xissequi'bo, a river of British Guiana, S. Americ.'i, rises in 
the Sierra-Acayay, flows in a direction almost always doe N. 
through imp'/nct rable forests, and enters the Atlantic after a course 
of upwards of 550 miles, broken by numerous cataracts. Its 
mouth forms ati estuary 20 miles wide. Small schoonets can 
proceed nearly 50 miles up the river. 

Eaa'ex, a county in the S.E of England, bounded N. by 
Suffolk and Cambridge, W. by Hertford and Middlesex, -S. by 
the estuary of the Thames, and E. by tlie German Ocean. Area, 


1648 E(]. miles; pop. (1871) 466,436. £. is well watered by 

tributanes of the Thames, as well as by the Crouch, Chelmer, 
and Colne. The surface, which in the N. and in the centre is 
richly wooded, and on the coast partly sandy and partly nfarshy, 
nowhere reaches a great elevation. The highest point is Lang* 
don hill, 620 feet above the sea-IeveL In 1875 there were under 
corn crops 423,684 acres, principally wheat, barley, and beans; 
under green crops 110,501 acres, principally mangold-wurzel, 
turnips,and potatoes; clover, grasses,&c., in rotation, 72,588acres; 
and permanent pasture 179,374 acres. In the neighbourhood of 
London,chemicals, tar, &c., are manufactured. The Thames iron¬ 
work and Shipbuilding Company, near the new Victoria Docks, is 
in E. There are silk-mills at Colchester, Braintree, Halstead, &c. 
Straw-plaiting employs numerous hands in the villages, and there 
are cement and whiting manufactories, iron-foundries, and brick¬ 
works. Oyster-fishing was long a profitable industry. Calves 
and lambs are raised in large numbers for London, and the county 
is famous for its breed of pigs. The Reform Act of 1867 gave 
K. six parliamentary representatives. In the time of the Romans 
this part of the island was occupied by the Trinobanles, and was 
included in the Roman province Flavia Cetsariensis. It was 
the nucleus of one of the kingdoms founded by the I.ow Ger¬ 
man invaders of Britain, from whom it received its present name 
of an E. or ‘ East-Saxon ’ land. 

Essex, Earl of. See Cromwell, Thomas. 

Essex, Robert Devereux, Second Earl of, son of 
Waller Devereux, first Earl, was born at Netherwood in Here¬ 
fordshire, Novemlier 10, 1567, studied at Cambridge, was intro¬ 
duced at court by Burleigh m 1584, and gamed the favour of 
Elizabeth. In 1584 he accompanied the Earl of Leicester in his 
expedition to Holland, and showed great bravery in the battle of 
Zutphen. On the death of Leicester, E. succeciled to his place 
in the Queen’s affections, and honours were showered upon him. 
lie commanded two expeditions against Spain, m the latter of 
which Cadiz was captured, and was made Earl Marshal of Eng¬ 
land and Chancellor of Cambridge University. At the same 
time he acquiied a high reputation beyond the limits of the court 
by his generous patronage of men of letters and science, such 
as Shakespeare and Bacon. But popularity turned his head. 
He offended the Queen by rudeness. In spite of this lie was 
appointed (1599) Lord Lieutenant of Ireland when the largy 
portion of that island was in rebellion. He failed, however, to 
allay the disorders, and was recalled. Returning to London, E. 
madly put himself at the bead of an insurrection, was imnrisuiied, 
and after a trial, for his share in which Bacon (q. v.) has in¬ 
curred deserved obloquy, was condemned to ileatli. His exe¬ 
cution took place February 25, 1601.—Robert Devereux, 
Third Earl of E, son of the preceding, was bom at Essex 
House in 1592, studied at Eton and Oxford, and in his earlier 
years took service under the Elector Palatine and the United 
Provinces. He was not a favourite with King James or with 
Ills son Charles, and soon after the outbreak of the Civil War 
was appointed general of the Parliamentary forces. He com- 
inanded at Edg^ill (1642), took Reading (1643), compelled the 
King to raise the siege of Gloucester (1643), but was unfortunate 
in a campaign in Cornwall, and escaped with difficulty to 
l.ondon. He was received with honour t>y the Parliament, bnt 
ill-hcalth and the growing power of the Independents (E. was a 
moderate Presbyterian) induced him to withdraw from public 
affairs. He died 14th September 1646. See Green's Short 
History of the Jinglish People (1875). 

Eas'liner, a village of Austria, 5 miles E. of Vienna, toother 
with Aspem (q. v.) the site of a fierce but indecisive battle be¬ 
tween Napoleon and the Austrians, May 21-22,1809. From it 
Massena got his title of ' Prince of £.' 

EBslingen, a walled town of Wiirtembeig, on the Neckar, 
9 miles ES.E. of Stuttmrt by railway. It has a fine Gothic 
Frauenkircke (i4lh c.), with a spire 230 feet high, an old castic, 
a rare old townhouse (1430), a well-endowed hospital, and ex¬ 
tensive manufacture of ifttichincry, cottons, woollens, paper, 
silver ware, and wines. E. is si>ecially celebrated for its loco¬ 
motive engines and its ‘champagne,’ a sparkling Neckar wine. 
Pop. (tSyt) 17,941- K, founded in the 8th c., was made a free 
city of the German Empire under Otto IV. in 1209, The Swa¬ 
bian Bund was formed here in 1488. A school, for knights ex¬ 
isted till 1733 at £., which was the sesyte of many toutrhanienta 
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The town (ufiered aerereljr In the Thirty Years’ War. It came 
to Wiiitembetg by the jiesice of Lnn^ille in 1802. 

Znpolgn' (Fr. tntrigne, ttsoin, from #«», ‘care,* * labour’), In 
English law, an excuse on ground of sickness or other sufficient 
cause for non>appearance by one called in an action. E. day ef 
term is the first day of the term on which the courts are open, 
essoigns or excuses being then, according to ancient custom, 
hfard for those who have not appeared according to the sum¬ 
mons. In Scotch law the form is Essonium or Essontu, 

Eas'ouan, or Es'waii. See Assouan. 

Eatablinhed Ohuroh is a Church recognised and supported 
by the state. The relation in which the Church may bo said to 
stand to the state depends on the definition of the nature of 
the Church. The form of the Christian Church was—(i) The 
tittle community at Jerusalem. (2) As soon, however, sts an¬ 
other such Community was formed elsewhere, and one member 
of the Church was dead, a new idea was formed of the Church 
ns a spiritual body, bounded by no limits of space or time, but 
composed of those (niid none else) of whom it is written, ‘As 
many as are led by the Spirit of G^, they are the sons of God.’ 
In process of time the theory came to be developed (3) that 
the Church is essentially an externally organised society, all those 
bom within its pale being its members, and entitled to all iLs 
privileges—its sacraments and ordinances—in virtue not of llieir 
character but of their birthright It is in this sense only—in 
which baptized persons are everywhere claimed as Christians— 
that there can property be a national E. C. Before the Re¬ 
formation nations were held by the Church to be Christian as 
nations, and with the development of the Popedom the Church 
became not only national but Catholic. After the Reformation 
Protestant Churches which kept the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration could properly enough maintain their national 
character, llie headship being vested in tlie sovereign instead of 
tlie Pope. It thus appears that it is an impropriety to speak of 
an alliance between a national Church and the state, because they 
are identical. Owing, however, to thegrowth of dissent in modern 
tirae^ it is customary to speak of the relation existing between 
the Church and the state as an alliance; and the aiguments 
for and against such a relation existing may be here briefly 
stated. The controversy is carried on both on the ground 
v>f divine authority and on that of utility. l. Divine autho¬ 
rity. —It is contended that the teaching of Scripture is in favour 
of a national E C. both as to the principle and as to its ap¬ 
plication. (i) As to the principle, Scripture teaches that Jesus 
Christ is the supreme king over all kings and rulers, and 
head not only of his Church but of all nations: Ps. ii. 12 
(applied to Christ, Acts xiii. 33 ); Ixxii.; cx.; Eph. i. 21, 22; 
Rev. passim. (2) As to the application—(a) in Melchizedec the 
offices of priest and king weie united (the closest conceivable 
union of Cliurch and state), in respect of which he was a type 
of Christ (Heb. vii. i. 2); and furtlier, Abraham’s paying tithes 
to Melchizedec was a type of the rights of the priesthood of 
Christ (Heb. vi'u). (i) The Mosaic ordinances for the payment 
of tithes to the priests amounted to a national establishment and 
endowment of the Churcli. It is held on this side to be no 
valid objection that the Jewish system was a pure theocracy, 
because it was founded on principles of moral obligation which 
are applicable in all time, (r) In reference to the Gospel dis¬ 
pensation, it is contended that * when the ordinance of God_ in 
behalf of kings and other rulers (as in Rom. xiii, i, 2 ; i Tim. 
iL I, 2; I Pet ii. 13-15) was so explicitly renewed, if it had 
been intended to impose any new and peculiar restriction upon 
their authority, it is liMossible to suppose that it would not have 
been made known. The objections and arguments on the other 
side under this head are in brief as follows ;—(i)_‘ That there is 
no precept of the gospel under which an £. C. is required and 
enjoined, and that tnere was no such institution during the first 
three centuries.’ (a) ‘ITmt Christ himself declared that his 
Unicom is not of this world : John xviii. 36.’ (3) ‘ 'ITiat a civil 
government is not competent to .specify what ought to be the 
nation’s creed, and cannot therefore be supposed to have divine 
authority to do so,’ (4) ‘That the nmintcnance of any parti¬ 
cular system of religion at the public expend, and consequently 
mpre or less at the expense 01 dissenters, is anti-scriptural, un- 
ju^, utri a violation of the rights of conscience.’ 2. On the 
grouuil of leiility it is a^^ed, on the one hand—(i) 11)21 an E C. 


is necessary for keeping up a supply of ministers and religious 
ordinances proportionM to the spiritual wants of the people; 
and averted that the voluntary system, when it has ^en tned, 
has signally failed in giving such a supply in^poor and thinly- 
inhabited parts. (2) That there are great advantage in the 
ministers of rcl^ion being independent of those to whom they , 
minister, because when dependent on them they are under a 
temptation to accommodate their ministrations to the wishes 
rather than to the wants of men. (3) Tliat an E C. not only pro¬ 
motes religion generally, and thus strikes at the root of all crime, 
but tends to consecrate the state itself and the rulers of the stale. 

On the other hand it is argued—(i) That ministers being indepen¬ 
dent of (heir flocks tends to make them indolent and Tndifierent 
in the discharge of their duly, and that the organisation of an 
E. C. leaves little room for burning zeal and intense vitality. 

(2) That ‘civil legislation ought not to mtend beyondahe out¬ 
ward secular affairs of communities,’ and mat the best thing the 
state can do for religion is ‘ to let it alone,’ becauK all the good 
done by an E. C. can be done better on the voluntary principle. 

(3) Tliat although it was impassible for the state to let religion 
alone at the time when National Churches were established (be¬ 
cause it was then the universal conviction that it was the ddty of 
rulers to care for the religious condition of their subjects, because 
religion was then too formidable a power to be let alone, and 
because such a course would then have entailed great spiritual • 
destitution), Established Churches are now an anaclironism. See 
Hooker’s Eccl. Polity, Dr M’Crie’s Statement oj thi Difference, 
&C. (1807), Dr Arnold’s Pragment on the Church, Dr Inglis’ 
Vindication of Eccl. P'-stablishmcnts (1833), Dean Stanley’s 
Essays (1870), H. E Wilson in Essays and Reviews (i860), 
Ecclesia (1870), J. Baldwin Brown’s Pirst Principles of Eccl. 
Truth (1871). 

Estate', in English and Scotch law, has the same significa¬ 
tion as profierty. In England, property is either real or pcr.sonal. 
Real property consists ol lands, tenements, and things immovable. 
Personal property, or personality, consists of money, good.s, 
leases, and other movables which either are or easily may become 
transferable. Nearly all the real property of England is sup¬ 
posed to have been granted by a superior, from whom it is held 
in consideration of certain services to be rendered to him by the 
possessor. By the 12 Car. II. c. 24, which abolished the mili¬ 
tary tenures, commuting them for a grant of excise and customs, 
only the honorary services of grand sergeantry are reserved, such 
as carrying the king’s sword or banner, or officiating as butler 
or carver at the coronation. Real property, by the law of Eng¬ 
land, can only be acquired in two waps, by Descent (q. v.) and 
by purchase. See Purchase of Estates, Entail ; see also , 
Hereditament, Manor. In personality, see Chattels.^ 
Regarding tenures of real E., see BoROuriH hlNOUSM, Bukgaue, 
Copyhold, Common Tenancy, Frf.ehold E., Gavelkind, 
Socage. See also, applicable to real and personal £!., Joinia 
Tenancy. Respecting transfer of land, see Registration of 
Title to Land. In Scotch law, see IIeritadlr and Mov¬ 
able, Movables. * 

Eatatea of the Sangdom are three in number, the Lords 
Spiritual, the Ibrds Temporal, and the Commons. ^ In the an¬ 
cient Parliament of Scotland the three estates of the realm were, 
according to Erskine, 1st, the archbishops, bishops, abbots, and 
mitred priors; 2d, the barons, including commissioners of shires 
and stewartries; and 3d, the commissioners from royal burghs. 

Ea'te (anc. Atestc), a town in the province of Padua, N. Italy, 
at the foot of the Euganean Hills, 18 miles S.W. of Padua. 

It was a Roman colony, was a place of importance under the 
Empire, and still contains numerous ancient inscriptions. The 
Roeca or Castle of E. overshadows the town, and the chureh of 
San Martino has a leaning campanile. There are manufactures 
of silks, hat% and potteiy. Pop. S647. Tlie town gives namejo 
the House of £. 

'Bate Family, one of the most princely*houses of Italy, 
famous for the splendid patronage which it accorded to the arts 
and sciences, traces its origin to some of the Tuscan feudatories 
of the Karolings. Alberto Azzo II., the founder of the house 
of E., was invested by the Emperor Heinrich IIL with Rovigo, 
Casal-Mageiore, and other Italian states. His sons, 'Welior 
Guelfo 1 ^ and Fulco I., are the heads of the two great 
branches of the family—the Welf-Este or German branch, and 
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the Fnlco-Ene or Italian braach. Welf IV. was inTcsted with 
therdukedom of Bararia by the Emperor Heinrich IV. From 
him the hpuses of Branswlck and Hanover, and consequently 
the later aoverei^S of England, draw descent Fulco I., who 
died in 1I3S> is the progenitor of the dukes of Modena and 
Ferrara. The E, F. headed the Welfic party—the minor prin¬ 
cipalities and free cities of Northern Italy—in their conflicts with 
the emperors. It first acquired Ferraro, and later Modena and 
Reggio t at the same time its successive representatives began to 
distinguish themselves as lordly patrons of literature and the arts. 
The Marchese Obizzo (who died I190) entered into the Lom¬ 
bard ic lea^e against Friedrich Barbarossa, but was afterwards 
confirmed in all his fiefs by the emperor, and raised to the mar- 
chesaio ('marquisate’) of Milan and Genoa. By his mairioge 
with Marchesello, daughter of Torcllo, the head of the Guibel- 
lini, the E. F. acquired extensive possessions in Romagna and 
the March of Ancona. Azzo VII. (died 1264), after a long 
struggle, inflicted a severe defeat on the Guibcllini in 1259, and 
com|)ietely re-estgblished the tottering fortunes of the house of E. 
Obizzo II., born about 1240, received from the Emperor Rudolf 
I. the investiture of all the Italian states under imperil suzerainty, 
and Was freely elected to the seignories of Modena and Re^io. 
Nicolo III. (born 1384, died 1441) re-established at Ferrara the 
university foundcM there by his father. Borso, first Duke of 
, Ferrara and Modena, one of the most distinguished princes of 
his age, encouraged letters and established printing in the Italian 
states. He died in 1471. Alfonso I. (died 1534) was distin¬ 
guished a.s a general and a statesman, and was celebrated in the 
verses of Ariosto and all contemporary Italian poets. Mis 
second wife was the notorious I.ucrezia Borgia. Ercole II. (died 
i > 559 ) and his brother, the Cardinal Ilippolito, were liberal 
I patrons of the arts. The latter built the magnificent Villa d’Este 
at Tivoli. Alfonso II. (died 1597 ), the most magnificent of co- 
temporary Italian princes, is chiefly remembered for his harsh 
tieatment of Tasso, whom he imprisoned os a madman for seven 
years. After him the E. F. was represented by a long series of 
nndistinguisheil princes. Rinaldo, Duke of Modena (died 1737), 
married Charlotte Felicitas of Brunswick, daughter of the Duke 
of Hanover, and thus united the two great branches of the £. F., 
which had remained separate since 1071. Ercole Rinaldo III., 
who acquired by mariiage the principalities of Massa and Car- 
lara, fled to Venice on the approach of the French troops in 
1797. 1 le lost Modena and Re^io through the peace of Camno 
Fonnio, and died in 1798—the last male representative of the 
E. F. His daughter, Maria-Beatricc-Ricarda, was married to 
Ferdinand, the third son of the German emperor, Franz I., who 
otitnmed the duchy of Ifreisgan as indemnity for the lost pro- 
' I Vinces, and died in 1806. Of their two sons, Francisco IV. ac¬ 
quired the possession of the duchy of Modena. He was succeeded 
in 1846 by his son Francisco V. (died 20lh Nov. 1875), who, as a 
consequence of the revolution of 1859, lost his territories, and at 
the consummation of Italian unity in i860 disappeared from the 
land in which his ancestors had held the state of kings. 

EsteU'ft (from a Basque root, ast, ‘ a rock ’), a city of Spain, 
province of Navarra, on the F.m, 27 miles S. VV. of Pamplona. 
It has always been a stronghold of the Carlist party, and on the 
27th alay 1874 was the scene of a fierce and bloody struggle in 
which the Republicans were defeated. Another battle took 
place near it, 13th April 1875, in which the Carlists in turn 
were beaten, 'fhere are some woollen and linen manufactures, 
and a trade in grain and fruit. Pop. 6000. 

Este'pa (Basque, ' rocky ground *), a town of Spain, province 
of Seville, 60 miles E.S.E. of the city of Seville, with manufac¬ 
tures of oil and cloth; a trade in grain, cattle, wool, and fruits, 
and a pop. of about 740a The CTurch of Santa Maria is an 
imposing and well-preserved Gothic structure. 

Eatepo'na (Basque, ‘ rocky ^ound *), a town of Spain, pro¬ 
vince of Mala^ 33 mites N.N.E. of Gibraltar, supplies the 
fortress with fruit and vegetables, and has some manufactures 
of linen and leatl^er. Pop. 9000. 

Es'tarhazy (originally l^toras, then until 1584 Zerhazy), 
of Qalantha, the name of an Hungarian family. Of the Frakno 
branch, Nikolaus I. in the latter half of the 17th c. worked 
bard to spread the Lutheran reformation in Hungary.—^Paul 
IV., born 8th September 1635, showed great mihtaty skill 
against the Turks at Essek, Kanisa, &c., in 1664; took several 
forts, Segedin and Bartz; and became during the peace 
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governor of the frontier. In the Diet lie supported Anstrioa 
influence, especially in the declaration of male succession of ifiSy, 
He raised the siege of Vienna in 1683, and after many public 
services became a Prince of the Empire and received* from 
Charles VI. the right to coin money and to grant patents of 
nobility. He had refined tastes, and introduced to Hungary the 
j 4 //as Marianus, or collection of portraits of the Viigin with a 
history. He died 2oth March 1713.—Nikolaus XI., bom 17th 
December 1765, was at the head of the Hungarian array of de¬ 
fence raised against the French invasion of the Austrian duchies. 
Napoleon tried to bribe him by an offer of the Hungarian 
crown. He was the patron of Haydn, and the founder of a 
famous picture gallery at Vienna. He died at Como, 28th 
November 1833.—Paul Anton, bom loth March 1786, had 
a long diplomatic career. He negotiated the marriage of Napo¬ 
leon and Maria I.ouisc, was minister at London from 1815-18, 
and from 1830-38. Returning home, he joined the party of 
Nationalists, and in 1848 was for a time in the Batthyanyi 
ministry. He died at Regensburg, 2isl May 1866.—Th^reseiil 
head of the family is Nikolaus Paul Karl, Prince K., born 
2Sth June 1S17. 

Kstlier, Book of, one of the books of the Old Testament, 
which give.s an account of a remarkable deliverance of the Jews 
in Persia, in the time of a king Ahasticriis (/.e., Xerxes I., 485-464 
B.C.), accomplished by his queen, Esther, a Jewess. It has Iiecn 
debated whetlier the book contains an authentic historical nar¬ 
rative or is a fiction. As opposed to the aulhenlicity, it is held 
to be improbable (l) that the royal edict for the massacre of the 
Jews should have been issued and made public, as is ncces.sarily 
implied, twelve months before llie time appointed for its execu¬ 
tion ; (3) that it should have commanded tlic massacre of all the 
Jews in Judxa, which it must have done, since Judica was at tlie 
lime a province of the Persian empire, and again inhabited 
almost entirely by Jews; (3) that the Jews should be able, 
although permitted by the second edict, in every case to over¬ 
come their enemies, and kill 75,000 of them ; (4) that the king 
should send to every province the edict of ch. i. 22 ; and (5) that 
Esther should be able so long to conceal her Jewish connection. 
The strong point relied on as a proof of the authenticity of the 
book is the existence of the Feast of Purim (q. v.), tlie name of 
which Ls interpreted in the book as the Persian word iaxlot (iii. 7, 
ix. 24), and which is assumed to imply the events of the hook.^ 
But this appears to others the strongest proof of its unhistu- 
rical nature, since it is the manifest intention of the writer, 
according to either view, to give the raison (fftre of the feast. 
The repeated explanation of/iir (iii. 7, ix. 26, 28, 31) is thought 
to point to this, whereas no Persian word pur, ‘ lot,’ is known. 
In these circumstances the explanation offered is that Pur was a 
Persian feast, in the celebration of which the Jews had begun to 
take part here and there (ix. 19), and that the author’s aim in 
writing the work was to bring the feast into general popularity with 
his countrymen (ix. 20, 27). The language also points to a late 
period for its composition. See Block’s liinl. in d. i/eil. Schrift 
(3d ed. Ber], 1870; ICng. trans. 18^), and Kuenen’s Ketigion of 
/z«jr/(Eng. trans. 1875). 

Katho'nia, or Hev'al (native Viroma, ‘ border-land,' Ger. 
F.sthland), a goveniment of Russia, and one of the Baltic pro¬ 
vinces, is bounded N, by the Gulf of Finnland, E. by St Peters¬ 
burg, S. by Livonia, and W. by tlie Baltic. Area, 7610 sq. 
miles; pop. (1870) 323,961. It is for the most part flat, and 
one-fourth of the surface is covered with birch and pine forests. 
The soil is partly .sandy, partly marshy, and yields much grain, 
hemp, flax, and tobacco. Reval is the capital, and the govern¬ 
ment includes the island of Dagbe. In 1873 there were 
in the province 528 schools, attended by 32,927 pupils. The 
upper classes and inhabitants of the towns are ^iefly a mixed 
German, Swedish, and Russian people called EstkUinder, while 
the country folks are mainly the aboriginal Esthsoi Finnish race. 
Ninety-six per cent, of the inhabitants are Lutherans. Tlie 
language of the Eslhs, which is mild and melodious, is rich in 
ballads and folklore. The schief poem in the language is the 
epic Kalexa Poig. See also Neus, EstknUcht VolksliederiJRxvtX, 
1850-51), and Wiedemann’s Lcbm. d. Esthen (St Petersb. 

Ahrens published an Esthonian grammar in 1851 In the lOth and 
I2th centuries £. belonged to Denmark, but it was sold to the 
Knights of Livonia in 1347. It was annexed by the Swedish Erik 
XlV. in 1561, and was finally seized by ^eter the Qreat in 171a 
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Xs'toils, in henldr 7 . See Stax. 

Z!stopp'el(01d Fr. estou^r, *to stop'), in English law, is a 
bar to a right of action arising from a man's own act, the law 
not allowing a man to speak against his own deed, llie same 
minciple is recognised by the law of Scotland under the term 
Ftrsonat Objection or Exception, 

XatoVer (Fr. estoffer, *to furnish'), in English law, is the 
right of taking necessary wood from another's estate for house¬ 
hold use, to make implements of industry, and to repair hedges 
and fences. 

Eatray'. In English law the term is applied to any beast found 
within a manor or lordship and not owned. If intimation he 
given by the crier in tlictwo next market-towns, on two market- 
days, and the E. is not claimed by the owner within a year and 
a day, it belongs to the lord of the manor. If duly claimed, the 
owner is entitled to restitution on payment of the expense of 
maintaining the animal. If legal intimation is not made, the 
owner is entitled to restitution at any time. If anv one not 
owning the manor on which a beast is 1^, find and take care of 
it, the owner may recover it without paying the expenses of 
iiiaiiitainiiig it. 

Estreat' (Fr. from I»it. extractum), in English law, is a true 
copy of an original writing, especially applied to a record of a 
fine entered in the rolls of couiL If tlie condition of a recogni- 
sanie be broken, the recognisance becomes forfeited ; and being 
eelreated or extracted from the record and sent to the Excliequer, 
the fine must be levied by Exchequer process. 

Eatremadu'ra (Lai. Extrema Durii, ‘the extreme limits of 
the Douro ’), a province of Portugal, is bounded N. by Beira, 
E. and S. by Alemtejo, and W, by the All.intic, and has an 
area of 6873 sq. miles, and a pop. (1872) of 849,829. It is 
watered by tlie Tagus and its tiibutaries, and is intersected 
from N.E. to S. \V. by the granite range of the Serra da 
(hntia. These mountains reach to a beiglit of 1800 feet, and 
lerniinatc, near the mouth of the Tagus, in tlie Cabo de Roca. 
To the S.E. the suifacc is marshy and sterile, but the hill slopes 
and valleys yield abundance of giain, wine, oil, cork, and fruits, 
wliile everywhere there is a profusion of the finest flowers. K. 
IS subject to fiequent earthquakes. Tlie chief minerals are coal, 
•granite, and marble.—E. is also the name of a former province 
of Spain, now divided Into Badajo.s and Caceres. Area, 16,554 
sq. miles; pop. (1863) 733 , 749 - It between the Portuguese 
frontier and New Castile, and is intersected from E. to W. by 
the Tagus and the Guadiana, the iiasins of which are separated 
by a sinuous mountain range, Ttic N. and S. portions are also 
mountainous. Tlie lich botanical and mineral resources of_E. 
are almost entirely neglected, and the only extensive occupation 
is sheep-iearing. An old right of pasture {mesta) has long since 
put ail end to the cultivation of the soil. 

Estremoss', a town of Portugal, province of Alemtejo, 25 
miles N. by E. of Evora. It is defended by a strong citadel. 
E. is famous throughout the peninsula for its eailhenware, espe¬ 
cially of vessels for cooling liquids, which are still cast in purely 
classical forms. Pop. 65CX3. 

Eaz'ek, orEas'ek (Slav, ‘high place’), a free town and capital 
of Slavonia, Austria, on tlic right bank of the Drave, 12 miles 
above its confluence with tlie Danube. It is fortified, and has 
an important transit tiade in grain, woofl, iron, wine, and 
flax, especially since steamers have been placed on the Drave. 
Pop. (1867) 17,247, mostly Catholics, and of Servian stock. On 
February 14, 1849, Count Batlliyanyi, who for several weeks 
had held E. for the Hungarian revolutionists, capitulated to 
Baron Trebersberg, the imperial general. 

]£Uuiipex, formerly Estamfies, a town in the department 
of Seine-et-Oise, France, on a nver of the same name, 31 miles 
S.S.W. of Paris by railway. It is 4 miles long, and has several 
famous churches which rank amon^ the historical monuments of 
France, the Notre Name (I3lh c.). Saint BasUe, built by King 
Robert, and a specimen of pure Romanesque, Saint Martin 
(tath c.), 4 tc. There are also remains of an old castle and forti- 
fleations. E, has forty flour-mills, besides tanneries, linen, thread, 
and eoap factories, &c. Pop. (187a) Tte town existed 

Wider the Merwings. It was dismantled by ilenrl IV. in 1590. 


EtaaK'd# Berra, a salt lake In the S. of the department of 
Bouefaes-dtt-Rhone, France; greatest length, 12) miles, brefdth 
very irregular. Rich saltworks have been erect^ on its bank, 
and numerous coasters' from the Mediterranean trade to the 
port of Berre on its S.E. shores * 

Etawah (Itawa), the capital of a district of the'same name, in ' 
the N. W. Province, British India, a mile £. of the left bank 
of the Jumna, and on the East Indian Railway, 710 miles N. W. 
of Calcutta and 1835 E. of DelliL It is an ancient town, with 
numerous ghats or bathing-steps leading down to the river. Its 
modern prosperity is due to its position on the Jumna and on 
the road from Agra to Cawnpore. One of the main branches 
of the Ganges Canal here opens into the Jumna. Pop. (1872) 
30,549.—The district, which lies in the Doab, between 4 he 
Ganges and J umiia, has an area of 1691 sq. miles, and a pop. 
(1872) of 668,641. It yields wheat, barley, and gram spring, 
and opium, sugar-cane, cotton, indigo, rice, and millet in autumn. 

E was formeiTy a ^rcal haunt of Thugs, or secret and systematic 
murderers. In a single year (IS08) as many as sixty-seven dead 
bodies were taken out of the wells in the district 

Etch'ing. See Engraving. * 

Etching on Sec Glass. » 

Ethel'bert, properly ifithelberht, a descendant of Hengest,, 
and son of Ennennc, King of Kent, began to reign in 5C5. He 
was defeated in 5C8 at Wibbandun, Surrey, by Ceawlin of 
Wessex, but by valour and prudence increased his dominions, 
and almut 590 was acknowledged as Bretwalday his supremacy 
extending over Middlesex, Essex, and E. Anglia. His wife, 
Bcrcta, daughter of Chariberht, King of Paris, being a Chris¬ 
tian, Gregory the Great resolved to attempt to ccnveit him and 
his subjects, and sent Augustine with a band of priests to Eng¬ 
land. They landed on the Isle of Thanet in 597, and were 
listened to in the open air by £., who in the next year embraced 
Christianity. His people followed his example, the language and 
arts of Rome began to return with the new religion, and England 
was again brought into contact with the other nations of Europe. 
In this reign codes of law were published, and the bisliopric 
of Rochester established. E died in 616. See Bede's Jftsl. 
Eccl, Cenlis Angl. (lib. i.), and Freeman’s I-Iist. of the Norm. 
Conq. (vol. i.). 

Ethelre'da, properly iEthelreda, an East Anglian princess 
of the 7th c., who was canonised, and whose name was shortened 
to St Audrey, of which our word tawdry is perhaps a corruption, 
from the gaudy toys and laces sold al«a fiur held in her honour 
in tiic Isle of Ely. 1 

Ether, also called Stilpha'ric Ether and Ox'ide of E'thyl^ 
is obtained from spirits of wine by the action of dehydrating 
agents. To prepare it a capacious retort, either of glass or sheet- 
iron coated with lead, is connected with a good condensing 
apparatus. Through the tubulure of the retort a tube passes 
whicli is connected with a vessel containing spirits ofwine of 0*83 
specific gravity. This tulie is provided with a stopcock to regu¬ 
late the flow of spirit into the retort. The retort is charged 
with a mixture of 5 parts of spirit and 9 parts of oil of fitxiol, 
and heat is applied till E. begins to distil over. The stopcock 
of the spirit reservoir is then opened, and tlie spirit allowed to 
flow into the retort at the same rate as the E distils over. The ■ 
level of liquid in the retort is thus kept constant The process 
I IS continuous, and only ceases when the oil of vitriol becomes 
too much diluted to remove muie water. Formerly it was be¬ 
lieved that in this process tlie sulpliuric acid simply acted as a 
dehydrating agent, lemoving one molecule of water from two of 
alcohol to give E., thus— 

2 (C,H, 0 ) - H ,0 = (C,H ,),0 

AlcohoL Water. Kther. ^ 

The experiments of Williamson have, hoi^ever, shown that 
the dehydration is not efiected directly, but m two stages. In 
the first of these, sulphuric acid acts upon alcohol, forming sol- 
phovinic acid and water, thus— 

c,n«o + n,so« = ciHjHso* + h,o 


Alcohol. Suinhmic Sulplioviaic Water, 

acid. acid. 
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The tulphovinic acid then acts on alcohol to form E. and sol- 
phuflc acid, thus— 

C^ir,HS 04 + C»H ,0 « (C,H ,),0 + 


Sulphoviitic AJcohoL 
acid. 


Ether. 


Sulphuric 

add. 


The crude E. which distils over is purified by washiiw with 
milk of lime and water, and subsequent rectification. £. is a 
colourless mobile liquid, having a pleasant odour and burning 
taste. It is very volatile, and boils at 34'$* C. It is much 
lighter than water (sp. gr, 0733), and therefore when agitated 
with that liquid separates after a short time in a layer which swims 
on the surface. It is employed in medicine as a stimulant and 
.ontispasmodic, and is also largely used as an anocsthetic, being 
considered by many surgeons safer than chloroform. It is an 
excellent solvent of fats, resins, alkaloids, &c., and is used for 
that purpose in the arts. Owing to its volatility and the cold 
produced by its evaporation, it is employed in several freezing 
machines. 

Ethers are compounds of hydrocarbons, or of hydrocarbon 
radicals with elements or acids. Compounds of hydrocarbons 
and their radicals with elements are called simple E., wliUe their 
compounds with, acids are called compound E. Many of the 
latter occur in nature, and of these the Fats (q. v.) and many 
■ fruit essences are important examples. ITius oil of pears is the 
acetate of amyl, CsIluCiHjOs; oil of pine-apple, butyrate of 
amyl, CsHijC^lIjOa, &c. 

Ether, Euminif'eroua, the medium whicli is supposed to 
fill all space, and in wliich the phenomena of light, radiant 
1 heat, ana probably electricity and magnetism, take place. The 
' necessity of such a medium for the transmission of light is 
admitted, but there is still an evident reluctance on the part 
of some to extend its properties so as to embrace electric and 
magnetic phenomena. The gradual diminution of about two 
hours per revolution in the periodic time of Encke's comet, 
and the direct ex})eriments of Professors Slewait and Tail on 
the rotation of a disc in vacuo {I’roceedings of the Royal Society, 
1865-66), liint at tlie existence of a resisting medium; and if 
such exist, it is to it tliat we naturally look as the vehicle for 
the transmission of energy. This E., then, to satisfy all the 
necessary conditions, must act botli as a mobile fluid to permit 
the easy motion of matter tlirough it, and as an elastic solid to 
admit of the transmission of light vibrations. Sir W. Tiiomson 
has fixed a superior limit to tlie density of the medium from 
calculations founded upon the known velocity of light; and Pro¬ 
fessor Clerk Miuiwcll, by Snaking further assumptions regarding 
its power of resilience, has shown that such a medium can account 
for ibc more liiddeii actions of magnetic and electric induction, 
as well as for tire phenomena of light and heat. 

Eth'ereg^e, Sir George, one of the Restoration dramatists, 
was born about 1O36 in Oxfordshire. He was educated at Cam¬ 
bridge, travelled on the Continent, and on his return became the 
associate of Sedicy, Rochester, Villicts, and other courtiers of 
Charles II. He was kniglitcd about 16S3, and sent as English 
niinii^er to Hamburg and Katisbon, wheie be died about 16Q4, 
from falling'downstairs after a carouse. £. has left three come¬ 
dies —The Comical Revenge, or Love in a Tub (1664); She would 
if she could (1668) ; The Man of Mode, or Sir Fopling Flutter 
(1676). Dryden {Epistle to £,) speaks of his terse comic wit, 
but his characters are flimsy, his dialogue generally trifling, and 
his plays only interesting from the swift succession of incidents. 
E. was imitated by Cibber. See Ward’s English Dramatu Lite- 
rature, vol. ii. 

Eth'ici, or the science of morals, as generally taught, deals 
with several distinct matters. First, the question arises, whi^ 
has perhaps excited as much metaphysical discussion as any. 
What is the ultimate standard of right and wro^? T'he re¬ 
plies are as numerous as the ^sterns of. E.: (a) Tlie arbitrary 
will of God, expressed in the Bible as interpreted by the ruler 
or teacher wllo desires a sanction for any particular command ; 
(£) tha arbiftory will of human government regarded as absolutely 
ii responsible, a conception of Hobbes plausible enough in cer¬ 
tain early stages of civilisation— e,g.', caste, but not applicable to 
slates having representative institutions, or a diifiised political 
intelligence j (c) a certain harmony of fitness, or intellectually 
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perceived rightness of actions, which, os Cud worth says, is eternal 
and immutable, and which Price apparently. classifies with 
mathematical intuitions, and deliverances of the intellect upon 
questions of beauty in colour or form ; {d) the moral ^s^ 
which, os explained ^ Hutcheson, its author, means a suscepti¬ 
bility to certain specific and unique sensations or emotions, the 
causes of which Ming actions done or contemplated, we classify 
as virtuous and vicious, good or bad. {e) Self-interest, which 
was humorously but coarsely expounded by Mandcville in his 
Fable of the Bees as including and explaining ail the sublimest 
virtues—a psychological blunder which has often unjustly been 
attributed to the Utilitarians. (/) The utility or probable con¬ 
sequences of conduct upon the human race directly, and also 
indirectly through the subsequent conduct of all. It will be 
seen that fundamentally there are here two views—1st, tiiat the 
judginent^ arrived at by any particular mind on any particular 
question involving moral relations, shall be held to be sacred 
and final, whether intellect or emotion predominate in the judg¬ 
ment, and whether the judgment be a simple or a complex 
operation; (2d), that, admitting the existence of a faculty of 
conscience, whether original or derived, its judgments are liable 
to error, and may,be correclediby reference to the true standaid, 
which is on intelligible objective one, deduced from family, 
social, and political relations. E. is concerned, second, with 
the psychological questions of the Freedom of the Will (q. v.), 
whether there are, strictly speaking, any benevolent or purely 
disinterested emotions in the human mind ; and lastly, what is a 
conscience, a primitive faculty of feeling or knowing, or a de¬ 
rivative growth and combination of the mind, the product, tliere- 
fore, in part, at least, of the external circumstances under which 
the human race have lived. The question of primitive benevo¬ 
lence is very interesting and largely misunderstood. It may be 
said, as by Paley, that virtuous people obey God ‘ for the sake 
of everlasting happiness,’ for a definite consideration or reward, 
or to escape some obvious inconvenience or threatened punish¬ 
ment The reward, for instance, might be the calculated giali- 
tude of the person benefited, or simply a love of admiration, as 
frequently in the case of pious and charitable bequests. Tketi 
if we are painfully affected by compassion, it is said we ‘do 
good,' in the ecclesiastical sense of giving to the poor, in order to 
get rid of the pain. Again, if benevolence be pleasant to a bene¬ 
volent person, that may be an ultimate fact of the mental consti¬ 
tution, but it would still only be a mode of self-regarding action- 
to extend our own pleasure, others’ pleasure being incidental 
Lastly, the ordinary laws of association must, it is said, make 
many of our habits disinterested, even if they originally sprang 
from selfish motives. A large and powerful school of ethical 
writers, including Butler, Bain, Hume, and Adam Smith, main¬ 
tain, though in \tty different senses, that, allowing for the influ¬ 
ences above mentioned, there is a residual fact of primitive 
sympathy which urges men to relieve distress aud to confer 
benefits. Periiaps the controversy has to some extent lost sight 
of the enormous differences which exist between classes and 
individuals even of the same nation. In some cases no sym¬ 
pathy is discoverable ; in other cases, it is the principle of life. 
Third, an important ethical question, wholly insoluble, is what 
is the summum bonum. Summa bona are as numerous as indi¬ 
vidual cliaracters; in each case it is to be found in the direction 
which promises the greatest amount of healthy ami vigorous 
life. The ascetic and the epicurean schools represent duty and 
happiness os summa bona ; the first is certainly too contracted, 
the second is misleading, unless happiness be defined so as to 
include all the activities of the organism. Modern £. does not 
deal much with the formal classification of duties. It is a science, 
not an art. It is the business of moralists and preachers, and 
especially of private individuals, to elaborate a code of duty. 
The relations of K. to law, politics, and religion, have of course 
varied much from time. Many ethical duties ore recognised and 
enforced by law, and the opposite failures in duty, crimes', de¬ 
licts, and quosi-delicts are prohibited. Other ‘ natural obliga¬ 
tions,’ as they ore called in the language of the Roman law, are 
recognised, not as separately enforceable, but as pleadable In 
equity by the creditor m them against the performance of counter- 
duties towards the debtor. Of course, the morality of Ais par¬ 
tial recognition may itself be questioned, and is indeed empha¬ 
tically condemned by the Christian Scriptures, The fKmtieal 
question, how far the state should instruct the intelligence and 
control the will of the subject, is a fundamental otu^ and cannot 
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be stated, mncb less tboroughljr discussed, except by 

men {MnUiar with the ascertained laws of psychology. 

Bthio'pto. Name ani^ Geography. —The Greek aithiops, 
from which the name is derived, is probably a -corruption of the 
native Egyptian name, Mthatuh, although the Greeks regarded 
it as meaning sunburnt, from aithi, ‘I bum,’ and ips, ‘face.’ 
They applied the term—^i) To all dark races of men ; (2) to the 
inhabitants of all southern regions with which they were not 
acquainted ; (3) to alt the inhabitants of Afiica S, of Mauritania, 
the Great Desert, and Egypt; and (4) more specifically to the 
inhabitants of E. That country lies immediately to the S. of 
Egypt in the Nile valley, extending from Syene (Assouan), or 
the First Cataract, to the confluence of the Blue Nile and the 
White Nile. This territory, which nearly corresponds to Nubia, 
was E, proper, or the kingdom of Meroe ; and it is to this that 
the references in the Bible arc generally, if not always, made. 
But, in truth, the northern was the only boundary that was defi¬ 
nitely fixed; and in a more extended sense E. included Nubia, 
liennaar, Koidofan, and Abyssinia, while the part with which it 
is identified in motlern times is Abyssinia. Hie principal fea¬ 
ture in die pliysical geograidiy of the country, ns in that of 
Egypt, is the river Nile. The White or true Nile, from the 
Nyanza lakes in tropical Africa, and flowing through great 
mar.slies, is joined at Khartoum by the Blue Nile from the high¬ 
lands of Abyssinia, and farther down, at Berber, by the Tacazze 
(formerly Atbara, and anciently Astaboms). Between Khartoum 
and Beiber was the so-called island of Meroe, which was the 
favourite capital of the kings in (he later period; although, like 
that of E., this was an ill-defined name, for, belonging first to 
Upper Egypt, it was gradually shifted southward. The other 
capital, Napata, was situated on the southern reach of the great 
bend to the W, made by the Nile. Near it is the sacred rock 
of Barkal. Just beyond the S.W. angle of this bend is the island 
of Argo, wnich was the limit of the ancient Egyptian conquests 
of the country. 

Kace and Language. —At the present day E. is inhabited by a 
great variety of tribes of a race intermediate between the Negro 
and the Aiyati and Semitic saces. Nearest to Egypt is a very 
dark tribe, the Kunuz, said to be of Arab origin ; next, the 
Nubeli, inuch fairer; next come tribes of Atab blood, but fair; 
the distinctly-marked Semitic Abyssinians; and, lastly, tribes ns 
dark as negroes, though not of the pure negro type. When the 
race of Ktsh (Cush) is represented on the Egyptian monuments by 
a single individual, he is of the negro type; and in one passage 
at least of the Bible (Jer. xiii. 23) Ethiopian appears to be equi¬ 
valent to negro. There are stioiig reasons for thinking that in 
primitive times there was a stream of migration from E. through 
Arabia, Babylonia, Persia, to Western India (Giwr.rif of the Earth 
and of Man ; Kawlinson’s L/erodottts). But, on the oilier hand, 
there must have been later a stream of .Semitic migration in the 
opposite direction. The predominant races in Abyssinia at the 
present day are Semitic, and must have crossed the Red Sea from 
the W. of Arabia. The settlements of the descendants of Cu.sh 
(Gen. x.) may be traced from Meroe to Babylonia; and by the 
E. * compassed ’ by the river Giimn (Gen. ii. 10) is probably 
meant the S. of Arabia. The Ethiopic or Giz, which is the 
ancient and only written language of Abyssinia, and in which 
there is a complete translation of the Bible and other religious 
and historical works, has a strong affinity both in the forms of the 
alphabet and the grammatical structure with the old Arabic. Giz 
ceased, however, to be the vernacular of the country in the 14th c., 
and was superseded by the Tigre and the Aniharic, which are 
rewded bv the best authorities as dialects of the former. 

The ancient history of E. is part of the history of Egypt (q. v.). 
For the modern history of E. see Abyssinia. See Bnigsch’s 
Ceographiiche Inschri/ten ; Lepsius’ Denhmd/erj R. S, Poole, in 
Kitto’s Cyelopeedia of Biblical Literature (new ed. 1863); Birch's 
Egypt fi-om the Monuments (S. P. C. K., 1875). 

Bth'motd, one of the bones of the cranium, placed between 
the orbital plates of the frontal bone, immediately behind the 
root of the nose, and entering alstf into the formation of the 
orbits and of the natal fossse. It is so termed (from ethmos, * a 
sieve,’ and euios, ‘ form ’), as it is perforated by numerous minute 
openings for the passage of the olfactory nerves to the nose. 

Sthmoro^ Gr. ‘nation’ or 'race,* and logos, ‘a 

disodurie') is the science of Ihe fiindament^ .resemblances 
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differences of human species or races, nie procedure is 
to divide the human family into classes, sub-classes, varictifs. 


folklore, laws, customs, institutions, works of ^irt and in¬ 
dustry, &c. _ This evidence, which is being always collected 
by able specialists, tends in the first place to test the accuracy 
of the original classification, and in the next place to sug- 

t est the permanent conditions under which the great modi- 
cations of both physical and spiritual organisation have taken 
place. It is hardly necessary to add that E. or anthropology 
accepts analogies from ihe comparative biology of the lower 
animals, and that the larger facts of written history are also made 
use of. The .special name of Zoological Anthropology is given to 
that part of the science which deals with the relations of lun and 
the brutes—relations whichare seen in geographical distribmion as 
well as in general biology. Tliis conception has Been extended 
by Agassiz to the vegetable kingdom. Let us take the mo.st 
recent, and perhaps the most trustworthy, classiiication, that of 
Huxley;—(i) The Ausiralioid type. The males arc of fair stature, 
with well-dcveloped torso and arms, but very slender legs. The 
colour of tile skin is some shade of chocolate brown, and the eyes 
very daik brown or bl.aclc. The hair is fine af!d silky, usually 
lavcri black, never_ woolly, but wavy and tolerably long. The 
Australians are dolichocephalic (long-skulled), the cranial index 
often not amounting to more than seventy-one or seventy-two; the 
nose is broad rather than flat, the jaws heavy, the lips very coarse 
and flexible, and the Norma oecipitalls sharply pentagonal. The 
brow-ridges are .■•irong and prominent, the teeth large, and the 
fangs strong. These marks are seen in the Dasyu hill tribes in¬ 
habiting tile interior of the Dekhati, The ordinal y Coolie is nearly 
Australian. The Egyptian, too, though changed by civilisation 
and probably admixture, lias also the dark skin, black silky 
wavy hair, long skull, fleshy lips, and broad ala of the nose. 
(2) The Negroid type is be.'t represented by the negroofS. Africa 
(including Madagascar), between the Sahara and the region of 
the Cape. lie is of fair stature; his body and limbs arc well 
made; ids skin is black, with shades of brown; his eyes, brown 
or black ; his Iiair is black, short, and crisp; liis beard and 
body-hair scanty. He is dolichocephalic, the cranial index 
being often only seventy-three. His forehead is childlike and 
feminine. Tlio norma occipitalis is often pentagonal. Like the 
Australioid, there is generally prognathism (protruding jaws). 
The nasal bones are depressed, giving a characteristic flat nose. 
The lips are coarse and projecting. The Bushmen of the Cape 
aiea are a special type, marked by lot# stature, the males not 
much exceeding 4 feet in height; both sexes, however, are well 
made. The skin is yellowish brown, the eyes and hair black, ’ 
the latter woolly. Ilie antcro-postcrior diameter of female 
pelvis is of great relative length. The accumulation of fat- 
on the buttocks, and the large nymphie of females, are also 
[..characteristic. Hottentots are said to be a cross between 
Bushmen and Negroes. Another modification, the .Negritos, 
occurs in the Andamans, Malacca, Pliilippincs, Tasmania, and 
the islands par.allel to the Australian coast, from Wallace’* 
Line to New Caledonia. The Andamans have, a cimial 
index of eighty; all the rest are dolichocephalic, though some in 
the S. and E. apjwach the Australioid in large brow-rid|'es and 
otherwise [eg., Tasmania, New Caledonia, New Guinea, and 
Torres Straits). There is perhaps a cross with Malays in New ‘ 
Guinea; more probably a cross willi Polynesians in the Feejees. 
(3) Xantho^roic, or fair whitea, found in the greater part of 
the popnlationof Central Europe. They are of tall stature, have- 
a colourless skin (through which the blood shows), blue eyes or 
grey, hair ranging from straw-colour to red or chestnut, and 
beard and body-hair abundant. They are both dolichocephalic 
and brachycenhalic (short-skulled). On the S. and W. this type 
meets the Melanocbroi, or dark whites ; on the N. and E. it meefs 
the Mongoloid. (4) The great area E. of a line drawn from 
Lapland to Siam is peopled chiefly by the Mougoloid, who are 
short, squat, with yellow-brown skin; eyes and bai« black, the 
latter coane, straight, long on the scalp, but scanty on the 
body and face. They are sometimes very brachycephalic, with¬ 
out prominent brow-ridges, nose flat and small, eyes oblique. 
The Malays proper and the indigenes of Hie Philippines, who 
are not Negritos, probably belong to this group. The Chinese 
and Japanese, on the other hand, are distinguished chiefly by 
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being dolichocephalic; this characteristic occurs also in the 
arfcient Ainos (found, for example, in Yesso), who are further 
remarkable for the derelopment of hair on face and bodjr, 
and the dnll-rod earthy skin. The Dyaks of Borneo, the 
Uattaks of Sumatra, the Alfures of Celebes, are all dolicho¬ 
cephalic, aihJ seem to pa-ss through the people of the Pelew 
Islands and of the Caroline and Ladroue Archipelagos into 
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Australioid type. The PolyneRian type is best seea in the Maoris 
of New Zealand; brachycephaly occurs in the Sandwich and 
Samoan Islands. Language shows that Polynesia was peopled 
from the west, and it is thought that the Polynesian type may be 
a cross between the Dyak-Malay and the Ncgiito elements in 
Indo-nesia. In N.£. Asia the Tcliuktchi are said to b« the 
same as the Eskimos and Greenlanders of N. America; with 
Mongoloid hair and skin lliey have very long skulls. Dolicho- 
cephaly also distinguishes the aborigines of both Americas from 
the Asiatic Mcngoloid; only the Patagonians and the ancient 
mound-builders are brachycephalic. There is the same sort of 
contrast and resemblance between a Mongol proper and an 
Iroquois as between a Malay and a Maori. The Melanochroi, 
mixed occaslonr.lly with Xanthochroi and Mongoloids, are to Ijc 
found in W. and S. Europe, cis-Saharai Africa, Asia Minor, Syria, 
Arabia, Persia, and Hindustan. The type is seen in Irishmen, 
Welshmen, Bretons, Spaniards, S. Italians, Greeks, Armenians, 
Arabs, and high-caste Brahmins. In physical beauty and in¬ 
tellectual development they often excel the Xanthochroi, but 
the skin, though transparent, is brown, deepening to olive; the 
eyes and hair are black, the latter line and wavy. This type 
shades off into the Xantliochroic and the Dekhan variety of Aus- 
tralioid. The contrast between the uniformity of race through 
the various climatic zones of America and the variety of race in one 
zone of the Asiatic Ardiipelago indicates that modification by 

^ ^1 conditions can play only one part in the present distri- 
in of races. It will be observed that this classification 
discards the old division into Aryan and Semitic—the Indo- 
Gerraanic and Syro-Arabian of Dr Piicliard—which was sug¬ 
gested cliictly liy language, but of which even the philological 
boundaries are becoming indistinct. In criticism of Huxley’s 
grouping it has been suggested tliat the fundamental division of 
the white races is not according to colour, but by a general type 
of pliysical development, which, it is alleged, would put the tall, 
handsome, hook-nosed Persians, the Afghans and other N.W. 
tribes of India, the Jews, Syrians, and N. Arabians together as 
the primitive and perfact white stock, degenerating by crossing 
into tlie Hindus, the short, swarthy, small-featured Arabs of 
Central and S. Arabia, and the mixed varieties of Europe. 
It has been pointed out in support of the radical difference of 
Mongoloid and Negroid that the former is distinguished by 
grave demeanour and concealment of the feeling.s, deliberate 
.speech without violent gesticulation, rarity of laoghtcr, and 
plaintive and melancholy songs. This is specially true of 
American Indians and Malays. The Negroiil, on the other 
hand, is strongly marked by vivacity and excitability, strong 
exhibitions of feelings, loud and rapid speech, boisterous laughter, 
violent gesticulation, rude noisy music. These are certainly very 
fundamental mental differences, and they are seen in the Papuan 
of New Guinea as well as the African negro. VTilh regard to the 
brown Polynesians (e.g,, in Tahiti), Mr Wallace thinks that, 
putting mental characteristics and general physical features (ex¬ 
cept colour) together, they must be held to be fundamentally 
Negroid, modified towards the Mongoloid type. (See map 
giving effect to this classification, youmal Ethnological Hociely, 
1S70, vol. ii. p. 368.) Since Linnmus divided the human race 
into Europaus albescens, Americanus rubescens, Asiaiieus^scus, 
Africanus niger, tliere have been various tests of scientific divi¬ 
sion proposed, such as Camper’s facial angle (the angle formed 
by a line between the centre of the eat and the base of the nose, 
and a line from the most prominent port of tlie forehead to Ore 
most prominerft part of the upper jaw-bone), which was said to 
increase,whh intellectual development; Blumcnbach’s norma 
verticalis, which expressed the result of several measurements of 
skull, frontal bones, cheekbones, jaws, and nose, and which 
gave the classification of Mongolian, Caucasian, Ethiopian, 
Malay, and American. Cuvier rnchided Malay and American 
under Mongolian. I,.atham, the philologist, gives Mongolidse, 
Atlaiitidse, and Japetida;, and maintains the European origin of 
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the Aryan family. The Mongolidee include several Indian nation¬ 
alities, as the Cin^ese, Kashmirian, Tamul, and their language 
is stated to be for the most part in the arciutinative ^stage. 
The Atlantidce include—besides the African Negroids—Syrians, 
Arabs, Jews, and the ancient Assyrians and Babylonians, ^eit 
langu^e is said to be agglutinative, and very rarely inffectionaL 
The ^petidee are subdivided into Cells and Indo-Germanic, 
the latter into European and Iranian and some unclassed 
varieties; the language is described as mainly with amalga¬ 
mate inflections. The question whether there was a one 
primitive stock of mankind, of which all existing nations and 
tribes are the modifications, is one which will probably never 
be settled. Prichard and Latham support the unity of man, 
the latter arguing from an assumed universal identity of lan¬ 
guage. But language might be borrowed by a distinct stock, 
or identities of language might be produced by different stocks 
exposed to similar conditions. On the other hand, langmige 
may lie lost or thrown aside, and differences apparently funda¬ 
mental in language (and there seem to be such) would not con¬ 
flict with the supposed unity of men, were it established on 
appropriate evidence. But such questions are premature when 
existing kinds have not been accurately classified. The Ameri¬ 
can school, founded by the diligent cranlologist Morton, and 
supported by the speculation of Agassiz (tliat men along will> 
animals may be arranged in certain combinations or fwna*, 
eight in number, and defined by geographical limits), maintain 
the primitive diversity of types as a doctrine. When exlendeil 
observation of both physical and mental features has disclosed 
the facts to be explained, it will then tic time to apply to llicse 
facts the hypothesis of unity or diversity. 

S'thyl, a hydrocarlion ladical which c.-inuot be isolated as 
such, but which occurs in many compounds, of which the most 
important are alcohol (hydrate of E.), CsHg(OH); ether (oxide 
of E.), (CiHj), 0 ; nitric ether (nitrate of E.), CjHg(NO»); 
acetic ether (acetate of E.), CgH(C|HgOg). When attempt are 
made to isolate E. (CjHj), it becomes doubled, forming diethyl 
or butane, CsHjg. 

Sth'ylene. See Olefiant On„ 

Stionne, St, the capital of the department of Ixiire, France, 
on both banks of the Furens, a branch of the Loire, 35 miles 
S.S.W, of Lyons by railway. It has a Gothic church of Bt 
Etienne of the 12th c., and an H6tel de Ville, with a museum of 
the industriail products of the town. E. is one of the most im¬ 
portant manufacturing places in France. 'I'he production of 
ribbons alone employs 40,000 workmen, and the annual value 
of the industry amounts to about ,^3,000,000. Among the 
other large manufactures are iron-wares (to the annual value of 
4,000,000 francs), arms, steel, machinery, edge-tools, hats, and 
pottery. There are also fifteen large coal-pits in the vicinity, 
employing 5000 miners, and yielding l,S 75 »ooo tons yearly. 
Pop. (1872) 80,526. St E., the Furanum of the Romans, was 
the residence of the Counts of Forez in the loth c. As early 
as tlie iilh c. it became a centre for ironwork and ribbon¬ 
making. 

Etiol'ogy (Gr. aitia,' a cause,’ and lo^os, * a discourse ’), a 
term used to indicate that branch of medical science which has 
for its object the discovery of the causes of disease. 

Etiquette' (Fr. ‘a ticket;’ origin uncertain), the unwritten 
laws of ;>olite society in reference to social intercourse and matters 
of precedency and ceremonv, so called from the circumstance that 
formerly tickets were distributed among persona invited to pro¬ 
cessions, &c., with instructions os to the place they were to take^ 
&c. The fallacy that £. becomes more rigorous in each ascend¬ 
ing stratum of society is probably due to the E. of the courts of 
Europe having till recently choked all free and natural life In 
the court of Louis XIV. of France £. drove out sense and virtue, 
and spread from Versailles to the courts of Germany, where its 
influence was tyrannical and exacting down to our own time. 

Et'ive, Loch, an arm of the sea extending inland from the 
Firth of Lorn into the district of Lorn, Argyleshire, about 9 
miles £., after which it stretches about ii miles N.E, with a 
breadth varying from ^ of a mile to a or 3 miles. It is navi¬ 
gable for vessels of too tons. The scenery, eroecially in its. 
upper part, is wildly picturesque. The ruins of Dunstafinage 
Castle, originally the capital of the Da’riad kings and afterwards 
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the ftroaghold of the hfecdoaceU of Lorn, lie on the S. side, 
ebcmt 3 miles N. of Oban. 

Bt'na, or iWitna (Gr. AiM, Ijut /Eina, not from Gr, aith$, 
*1 bdm,’ but from the Phoenician attuna, ‘n furnace,’ now 
called in Sicily Mm/e Giiella, a term compounded of the Ita¬ 
lian Monte and the Arabic ^ibel, both si^^ng ‘ mountain ’), 
a celebrated rolcano in the 1<1 of Sicily. It is an isolated cone, 
10,840 feet above the sea-level, with a base of 90 miles in cir¬ 
cumference, and cnt off from the mountains to the N. by the 
valley of the Alcantara, and from the range to the S. and W. by 
the basin of the Semeto or Giarretta. Eastward its base reaches 
to the sea. Its eruptions are recorded from on early period. 
Ihucydides mentions three which had happened since the 
establishment of the Greeks in the island; the second, which 
seems to have been of unusual violence, being referred to 475 b.c. 
•Shortly liefore the Christian era successive eruptions had made 
the district on the E. side of E. uninhabitable and almost impass¬ 
able from want of water. ITiere were important outbursts in 
1169, when lava destroyed Catania with 15,000 of its inhabitants, 
in 1329, 1408, 1444, 1447, 1536, and in 1669, wlien the lava 
again reached Catania. Among the last violent eru])tions were 
those of 1852, 1865, and 1868. On the side facing the sea is a 
capacious amphitheatre, named the Val del Bone. It is 5 miles 
in diameter, and hemmed in by ‘ dikes,' of from 500 to 3000 or 
4(XX3 feet high, displaying several hundred regular strata of dark 
lava, alternating with beds of tufa of an average thickness of 6 
feet. Tile surface of E. is divided into three regions—(i) The 
Desert, including the crater-bearing cone, the highest part of 
which is covered with snow during eight months of the year; 
(2) the IVooJy, richly clad with beech, pine, oak ; and (3) the 
Cultivated, around the base, producing ui abundance com and 
wine, oil and fruits. 

E'ton (‘town on the water,’or ‘meadow-land’), a town in 
Tluckinghamshire, on the left bank of the Thames, opposite 
Windsor on tlie right bank," and connected with it by an iron 
bridge. It is 22 miles W.S.W. of Ijondon, and is near Slough 
Station on the Great Western Kailway. Pop. of local boaid 
district (1871), 2806; of parish, 3261, The town owes its pros¬ 
perity mainly to the College. 

Eton College, one of the first public schools of England, was 
founded by Henry VI. in 1440, for a provost, lo priests, 2$ 
foot scholars, &c. The foundation (since 1868) consists of a 
provost, 10 fellows, 2 chaplains conducts ’), and 70 scholars— 
the provost and fellows forming the ‘governing body.’ 'i'he 
builoiags were commenced in 1441, and were, in part, finished 
and thrown open in 1443. I’he whole original structure was not 
completed till 1523. ITie chapel has been lately decorated, and 
the college hall was almost entirely rebuilt in 1S58, the new fea¬ 
tures being chiefly the open timber roof with Louvre lantern, 
the Gothic windows filled with stained glass, and the floor of 
encaustic tiles. A large block of school buildings was erected 
(1862) at a cost of ^10,000, and new mathematical schools 
(1876) at a cost of ;i’iS,ooo. The principal buildings are 
arranged in two quadrangles, on the N. side of which are 
the boys’ library and aiiartments, called the New Building.s. 
The pupils. (007 in Oct, 1878), consist of the ‘collegers,’ or 
Kholars oii tite foundation, mid the ‘ oppidans,’ or students, 
who lo^e outside the college or with the masters and fel¬ 
lows. 'riiere are two schools—an upper and a lower. _ Con¬ 
nected with the college ore several valuable scholarships at 
King's College, Cambridge, obtainable by competitive examina¬ 
tion. There arc also the Newcastle and Tomhne scholarships, 
besides prises for modem languages, &c. _For_ the history of 
this anaent and renowned institution, which is not without 
interest to all Englishmen, see H. C. M. Lyte, History of 
E. C., 1440-1875 (Lond. Macmillan, 1875); Memoirs of 
Celebrated Etonians, by J. lleneage Jesse (Lond. 1875); 
and The Eton. Portrait Gallery, consisting of Short Memoirs of 
the more Eminent Eton Men, by a Barrister_of the Inner Temple 
(Lond. 187s). ^ 

Btaru'zia. The Etmscans, Ras, or Rasenas, were among the 
primitive inhabitants of Italy distinguished from the lajwgians 
in the S. of the Peninsula, and the Itolians—Latins and Sabel- 
iiatis—wlto occupied the middle. It is conjectured that they 
I originally inhabited a j^rge district N, of the Po, between the 


Ligurians and the Veneti. Niebuhr supposes, from an examim 
ation of the Groeden dialect in the Tyrol, that they came frpm 
beyond the Rhsetian Alps. Mantua was an Etruscan town; so 
were Felsina (Bologna) and Ravenna. On this side tH^ met the 
Umbrians, who’built Hatria and Spina (‘ black fown' and' thorn- 
town ’). Their chief settlement was, however, I’p the district 
now called Tuscany. The names Unibro, Camars (Clnsium), the 
language and religion of Falerii in Southern E., suggest that the 
Etruscans pushed the Umbrians from the N., and perhaps the 
district of Falerii, Veii and Care, Sutrium and Nepete, between 
the Ciminian forest and the Tiber, was not entered till thead c. after 
the foundation of Koine. The boundaries of E. proper were from 
the Amus on the N., by Tarquinii and Pisa, to the Tiber; the 
Apennines and tlie sea forming the other boundaries. To the N. 
was a dcbateable land called E. Ciratmtadana, sometimes held by 
the Ligurians. The nuithern origin of the Etruscans is favoured 
by the fact that only one town (Populonia, not among the oldest) 
is on the coast. The Lydian origin suggested by Herodotus 
arose from the accidental resemblance of the Lydian name 
J'orrheboi to the native Tursennas (Gr, TurserJU, Umb, Tursei, 
Roman Tusci or Etrusci). The maritime fame of E. was con¬ 
fused with the piratical habits of Lydia. Besides, the Short 
sturdy figures, large heads, and thick anns on the vases and bas- 
reliefs of Volterra and Clusium exclude the Greiflc origin. Egyp. 
tian inscriptions of Menephtali and Kameses III. introduce the 
Turska, distinguished by their pointed helmets, along with 
another race, who are said to be the Pela.sgt. This, however, 
is too vague a ground even for conjecture. The Etruscans 
called themselves autochthones, and, as Dionysius reports, 

‘ claimed alliance with no people in the world.’ As is always 
the case, the bas-reliefs, &c., disclose inany symbolical ideas 
suggestive of other nations. I'he Persian eagle-horse, the 
Fgyptian ni.in-wolf, the grotesque and horrible figures resem¬ 
bling the Egyptian and Phoenician Kabiri, or gods of punish¬ 
ment, the senator’s laticlavium, the fratexta and sacerdotal 
apex, the curule. chairs and lictors of Rome, are all found < 
there. In the silence of recorded history, reference (often mis¬ 
taken) is made to language. But the Etruscan language, wliile 
deciphered, is not translated. By the help of a bilingual 
inscription at Chiusi, howes'er, the meaning of the terminations 
I al (descent from the mother) and sa (referring lo marriage into 
I a cblii) has been reached. In tlie earliest inscriptions 
i (those on clay at Cxie) the collision of two consonants is 
avoided; later (as at Rerusia) vowels were rejected, tenninals 
j were tlirown off, and the language became harsh. Tarquinius 
becomes Tarchnaf, Minerva Menrva. Hermes Thurms, and 
Bakclios Fufluns. The accent was thrown on the first syllable, 
and the distinctions^/, eg, d / yiere lost sight of. Except 0, 
which was too soft, all the aspirate consonants were used— ' 
Thethis for Tclliis. Some of the names of divinities resemble the 
Italian ; e.g., Usil (Sol) is the Sun. The gentile terminationv 
enas and ena resemble the Sabcllian clan-names. Muller 
thought the language was Lydian, Humboldt suggested a 
connection with the Basque population. No traco of it has 
been found in the arcbiiecture of tlic sepulchre-builders (A'ar- 
aghe) of the Tuscan Islands. Mommsen goes no further than to 
say that tlierc are Aryan elements in the language. « As regards 
the Etruscan religion, it was pervaded by a gloomy mysticism, in 
which soothsaying and the manipulation of numbers played a pro¬ 
minent part. The worship was cruel, and included the slaughler 
of prisoners or slaves. The interpretation of entrails, of the flight 
of birds, of lightning, and other prodigies was learned from the 
dwarf Tages. According to Muller, the eagle was of good omen, 
the owl evil; Ihou^ .at Athens the owl was of good omen. The 
system was subtle aud complex. The fulmina were divided 
into publica, frivata, and familiaria, which varied in the extent 
and period of their application. According to Creuzer the fish 
mina were classified.ns sicca, fumida, dara, peremptalia, affectata, 
&C. A spot struck by a flwh (fnlgurila or ohstita) was sacred, 
and enclosed by bidentaiia or putealia. The birds which lacer¬ 
ated themselves were called volsgua; the faveunble birds re- 
mores, inhibit, and arculte, the others oscines and pmepetes. It is 
probable that the art of the Roman aruspex (which with the 
lituus divided the templum of the heavens W the eardo and the 
decumanus lines, and fixed the boundaries 01 fields by the Umites 
interseeivi) was derived from E. The sacred square or oblong 
was imitated in tlie shape of towns, with temples, the vorssis of 
agrarian ineasuic, and tombs. The world was finite, its 'great 
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year’ being 6000 years; and the gods were subject to the 
Involuti, the veiled deities. Among the fonner are Voltumna, 
goddess of change or fortune, and the double Janus, opening the 
gates of hiaven and the year, turning with the sun, passing with 
time, flowing v, ith rivers. His wife is sometimes Camosene, a 
fish; sometiraiss Veuilia, the wave touching the shore; orSuturna, 
tlie daughter of winds and waters. An old man with wings and 
a hammer conducted the souls of the dead to hell to be tortured 
l)y mallets and serpents. There was a mode of redemption by 
sacrifice to the gods. The position of the Dii Commtts or 
Complkts (Tina, 'rhurms, Sethlans or Vulcan) is not clearly 
defined. Nor do we know mucli of the patrician Lucumoncs, 
the Larths and Aruti'i, the ehlest and second sons of the Cilnii, 
the Caecinas, the Musonii, &c. As regards the early relations 
of E, and Rome, there is a tradition that Mezemius of Cxrc im¬ 
posed a whie-tax on Latium, and two bands of Tuscans led by 
Cmlius Vivenna and Mastarne arc said to have settled on the 
Cxlian Hill. There was a Tuscan quarter at the foot of the Pala¬ 
tine. The Veientes seem often to have disputed the possession 
of Fiden.-e. The name of the last regal family in Rome, 'lar- 
quin, is Tuscan, and so is tlie woman’s name 'I'anaquil or Tan- 
cluil; Hut this does not im]>Iy any blending of the two races, 
or even a subjection of the one to the other. It was on the sea 
that the real pow^r of the Tuscans lay. They were pirates, and 
traded as far as Miletus and Sybaris, wliere it is said that 
silver formed the medium of exchange between the as rude 
(copper) of E. and the gold of Miletus and Cartilage. Through 
this trade, no doubt, came many ideas which have been 
used to prove an Ionian origin. While the ‘ wild Tyrr- 
licnian ’ was a pirate, peaceful trade relations seem to have 
existed between Southern E., ot at least the town of Cxie, 
and both Greeks and Pliocnicinns. The Tuscan king Arimnus 
presented gifl-s to the Olympian Zeus, and Caere had a spe¬ 
cial treasury in the temple of the Delphic Apollo. But the 
Etruscans dislodged the Greeks from jEthaha and Populonia, and 
held sway in Antium and Sunactum, making the cliff of Capri a 
centre for their freebooting expeditions. It is even said they 
founded a league of twelve towns m Campania. In 550 li.C. we 
find gold and silver coins struck by the Etiuscans after a model 
and standard distinctly Attic or Ionian. They had great com¬ 
mercial advant.nges; the free poits on the Adriatic, the hind 
loule from I’lsx to .Spina, and the productive fields of Capua 
and Nola. They had the iron of jEllial ia, the copper of Volaterrae 
and Campania, the silver of Populonia, and the amber trade from 
the Baltic, which came overland to the mouth of the Po. There 
are many Attic earthenware vases in the Etruscan tombs, and 

many Etruse.an gold cups and 
bronze candlesticks at Athens. 
T’hcy also excelled in terra-cotta 
/1 jr work, which was generally spoken 

■■ 1 1 )_ of .at Rome as‘Tuscanic.’ Their 

\\ ) ((T.x ^ lapidaries adheied to the form of 

scaraheeus or beetle. Tomb- 
^ ^ painting, mirror - designing, and 

Ktaving on stone were their chief 
forms of art. Contour-drawing 
*" metal and monochromatic 
fresco-painting aie both excellent. 

flTjPw r/l riX ■’’It'Aim I taste is bad; ‘the severe 

U//A harsh, the graceful effe- 

niiiiate, the awful horrible, and the 
voluptuous obscene.’ The Tus- 
I I'' 3 'temple differs from the Greek 
types in the course of columns 
carried round the cella, or en- 

r- _ closed quadrangular .smee, and in 

y, placing a separate pedesttd under 

ciich column; the outline is nearer 
a square ; the gable is higher; the intervals between the columns, 
the inclination of roof, and projection of corbels are all greater. 
It is, in fact, more like the modem private house. About the 
time of the jxpulsion of the Tarquins, the power of the Etrus¬ 
cans (then in alliance with Carthage) was at its height. They 
had already got Corsica, and Earth Porsena, King of Cluainm, 
by a successful war (B.C. 507) would have obtained Latium but 
for the intervention of the Cuni.xans. Rome undoubtedly fell 
for some time under Etrurian authority, and was forced ‘ to cede 
all her possessions on the right bank of the Tiber to the adja- 
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cent Tuscan communities, thus abandoning her exclusive com¬ 
mand of the river; and she also delivered to the conqueror all 
her weapons of war, promising to 

make use of iron thenceforth only ^ ^ V,^J> 

for the ploughshare. It seemed /V 

as if a union of Italy under Tus- j fij 

can supremacy was not far dis. i ^ 

taut’ (Mommsen’s Romische W 

Geschichte, book il. chap, iv.), I I 

ITie fall of Xerxes and Ilarailcar I 

was followed (B.C. 474) by Hieru’s I 

victory over tlie Etruscans, which i ^ B 

is the subject of the first Pythian i >) 

Ode of Pindar. The Massiliots T ^ 7 n* 

and Syracusans then became | Ul 

powerful competitors in the Modi- | ^ 

teiTaiiean. Dionysius attacked 
both Matria and Pyrgi, and at last (ff 

the Etruscans, abandonuig Car- j{ _Jlil ^ 

tliagc, sent eighteen war-ships lo ~ 

the lielp of Agathocles. While Uudlcstick. 

the Romans took Fidenx, the Saranites took Capua, thus de¬ 
stroying Etruscan influence in Campania. 'I'hen came the 
war against Veti (n.c. 396), in which Camillus inaugurated the 
splendid cateer of victory which awaited his nation. Tlie 
lavages of the Celts fiom Gaul still further weakened the 
Tuscans, disconnecting their settlements on the Adriatic, and 
Southern E. began to enter into civitas sine su£ragio with Rome. 
The reign of the Liicumones had now passed into a form of 
patrician government supported by priestly monopoly. The 
hegemony of 'Vnisinii was merely nominal, and indeed in B.c. 
301 and 260 Roman help was got to suppress popular risings. 
The reign of luxury and sensuality had begun. ‘ The Greek 
•authors of this age are full of descriptions of the unbounded 
luxury of Etruscan life ; poets of Lower Italy in the 5th c of the 
city celebrate the Tyrrhenian wine; Timams and Tlieopompus 
delineate pictures of Etruscan uiicliastily and of Etruscan ban¬ 
quets, such its fall nothing short of the worst Byzantine or French 
demoralisation. Unattested as may be the details in these ac¬ 
counts, the statement at Ic.ast appears to be well founded tluat 
the detestable amusement of gladiatorial combats—the gangrene 
of the later Rome and of the last epoch of antiquity generally— 
first came into vogue among the Elruscaiis. At any rate ther® 
is no room on the whole to doubt the deep degeneracy of the 
nation. Il pervaded even its political condition ’ (Mommsen’s 
Rdmische Geschuhte, book ii.). Yet in spite of their moral de¬ 
cline, and in spile of the disaster at the Vadimonian Lake(B.c. 
310), they were able to give snccour to the Samnites in their long 
struggle against Rome, and they joined the I.ucanians in their com¬ 
bination with I’ynhus, fighting however, by Senonian Celtic 
mercenaricii, and not by native soldiery, for the energies of the 
nation had been virtually broken ; .and one may safely say that 
they had lost the possibility of becoming a great nation from the 
day of Veil and Melpum. During the revolt of the Italian sub¬ 
jects the Etruscans supported Rome, as they had before sup¬ 
ported the equites against Drusus, whose plans of reform 
threatenetl the domains of the large proprietors. They also made 
a stru^le gainst Sulla. He gave muen of the district to his suc¬ 
cessful legions,land this example was followed by Julius Caesar 
and Augustus. £. is then lost in the Roman Empire. The 
question how far there was continuity of life in the Italian towns 
until the Motta was formed and the struggle against imperial power 
began is one of the most diflicult in history. Besides Muller’s 
work Die Etrusker, published in 1828, the great storehouse of 
learning on the origins of E. and of the Italian language is Cort- 
sen, Ueber Aussprache, Vocalismus, und Belonung der Lateinis- 
c/ien Sprat he (I«ip$. 1868, 2 vols.). A text of the Eugubian 
Brasses (found a.d. 1444) and of the Perugiatt Inscription will 
be found in Sir William littham's Etruria Celiiea 1842). 

Stscluniad'siit, a fortified monastery in the Russian govern¬ 
ment of Erivan, on a tableland 20 miles N. of the town of E., 
ceded to Ku.ssta by Persia in 1828. Famous as the seat of the- 
Armerdan Katholikos or patriarch since 1441, and thii meeting- 
place of the synod of the Armenian Church, it has been called 
the ‘Rome of Armenia.' It has splendid bttiidings and gar¬ 
dens, several churches, a library (once much richer in Atmenian 
literature than it is now), and some notable relics; among 
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others, a bit of Noah’s ark, the point of the spear which pierced 
tire Savionr on the cross, the hand of Jacobus of Nisibis, and of 
St Gregory himself. 

Stt'miilleT, Emat Moritz Iiudwig, a German scholar, 
bom at Gersdorf, Saxony, October 5, 1802, studied at Leiprig, 
and devoted himself to linguistic research. He edited many old 
German works, such as Sant Oftvaldes Lebm (1835), Frawen 
H^htn SUne (1846), produced a valuable lexicon Anglo-Saxo- 
nicum {1851), translated the poetic Eddaand Beavntlf v.), and 
wrote a number of original poems, the Deutsche Stamni'Koni^e 
(1S44), Kaiser Karl (1847I, «c. He died at Zurich, April 1877, 

Ett'ridk, a district and river in the S. of Scotland famous in 
Border song and story. The river, which rises in the extreme 
S. of Selkirkshire and flows N.E. to its junction with the 
Tweed, is, like its affluent the Yarrow, a ‘ river bare, that glides 
the dark hills underyet the pastoral solitudes through which it 
runs are inexjrressibly beautiful. E. Forest formerly embraced 
the whole of Selkirkshire, and was a famous hunting-ground in 
the days of the Stuarts. At Tushielaw, midway up E. Vale, 
Adam Scot, the famous freebooter, was hanged by James V. 
Boston, of the Fmirfold Stale, was minister ol E. jiari.sh; and 
the poet Hogg is familiarly known as ‘ the E. Shepherd,’ be¬ 
cause he was born in the Forest, and spent his youth there as a 
shepherd. 

Ett'y, William, R.A., a famous painter, was bom at Yoik, 
March 10, 1787, and after seven years’ apprenticeship with a 
pi inter, became in 1S05 a student at the Koyal Ac.ademy, Lon¬ 
don, where he had as fellow-pupils Haydon, Wilkie, and East- 
lake. The Academy, after repeatedly rejecting his pictures, in 
1S20 accepted his ‘Coral I'lnders,' which received marked 
applause. In 1822 he set out for Italy,where he studied 'I'itian, 
Veronese, and the other great Venetians, He was elected an 
Associate of the Ac.ademy in 1824, and an Academician in 182S, 
in which year the Koyal Scottish Academy purchased his three 
large pictures on the history of Judith. His fame was now wide, 
aiut his works commaude<l high prices. Between l8ll and 1849 
he piroduced above 2CX) jiicturcs, of which the chief were ‘ I’an- 
dora Crowned by the Seasons,’ ‘ The Combat,’ held to be his mas- 


York, November 30, 1849. After being unduly ignored, E. has 
been grossly overrated. His works arc often shallow and vulgar, 
and his glowing nudities the result of a false ideal. ‘ No one,’ 
says Kuskin, ‘ told E. what to p.aint, and he studied antiuue, and 
painted dances of nymphs in yellow shawls to the end of his 
days. His is gone to the grave a lost mind.’ .See E.’s Auto¬ 
biography, and Gilchrist’s Life of E. (f.oud. 1855). 

Etymol'ogy (Gr. etymon, * the true literal sense,’ ix., of a 
word, and logos, * a discourse ’) treats of the structure and history 
of words, and of the connections between various languages. In 
its widest sense it is usually leimed Philology (q. v.). In a nar¬ 
rower but more familiar sense it denotes that branch of gmin- 
mar which deals with the different parts of speech and the 
various modes of inflection. 

Hu (Lat. Auga or Aguim), a town of France, department of 
Seinc-InWri^ure, on the Breslc, aj miles from its mouth and 20 
E.N.E. of Dieppe. It has a fine Gothic church of the 12th 
c., an old church of the Jesuits containing the tombs of Cathe¬ 
rine of Kleve, and Henri of Guise, and a famous chateau which 
was begun by Franfois of Guise in the I4ih c., ami which be¬ 
longed to the Orleans family till 1852. The chdteau As .sur¬ 
rounded by a beautiful park, and contains perhaps the finest col¬ 
lection of historical portraits in France. Pop. (1872) 3673. E. 
was in the possession of the Comtes d’E., a branch of the NorTnan 
royal family, till the I2th c. The title Comte d’E. was con- 
ferred on the eldest son of the Due de Nemours (born 1824) by 
his grandsiro Louis Philippe. The town has some manufactures 
of lace, waxcloth, sailcloth, tow, hemp, linens, &c. See Valout’s 
L* Chateau d’£., Nbtiees Kislorifues (s vols. Paris 1836). 

ZSubOB'a (Egripo, Negroponte), by far the largest island of 
insular Greece, is situated in the .dEgeon Sea, and lies parallel 
to the mtdnland. The channel on the N, is called Trikeri, and 
OB the W. Talanta and Egripo. It is only 40 yards wide at 
Chalets, where it i8j>ridged overj. E. is about 90 miles long 


from N. to S., and its extreme breadth is 30 miles, though at 
one point it is not more than 4 miles across. Throughout the 
island runs a range of mountains, of which Mount Delphi on the 
eastern coast is 7266 feet high; and the south is ^rticularly 
mountainous. The .soil in the plains is fertile, and there are excel¬ 
lent pastures on the mountain slopes. Vines, com, and olives are 
chiefly cultivated. Copper and iron are found in<me mountains .. 
The chief towns are Chalcis and Carystos. In ancient times E. 
was divided among six or seven independent cities, of which 
Chalcis and Eretria were the must important. They were mostly 
inhabited by Ionic Greeks. For a long period the island 
acknowledge the supremacy of Athens, though it frequently 
asserted its independence. It passed successively under the 
sway of the Macedonians, Romans, Venetians, and Turks. It 
is now part of the modern kingdom of Greece. 

Eucalyp'tus, in botany, a genus of plants oP tip natural 
order Myrtacea, and indigenous to Australia, Tasmania, New 
Guinea, and sonic of the neighbouring islands. Of the 150 siiecies 
known, most are trees, some of wliich attain an immense 
sire. They are evergreen, and the leaves, watch arc tliick and 
leathery, picsent their edges instead of their surfaces to the sun. 
A gum exudes from the liark after rain, whence they are known 
as gum-trees. They have been populaily divided into two 
classes, of winch tlie one has a smooth wrk, periodically 
shed in long strips ; the other, a rough and fixeii bark. Tht^ 
principal species arc A', globulus, or blue gum; E. gigantea^ 
or stringy liaik; A. rostrata, or red gum ; and E. amytlalina, 
or pejipennint. Specimens of the two first ftom 300 to 400 feet 
high are not uncommon, while a fallen peppermint has been 
measured which was 480 feet long, and of jiroportionate gii ih. 
Their timber is h.aid and very durable, but heavy. £. gl 3 mius 
yields products which arc beginiung to be esteemed for their 
medicinal properties. A preparation made from its leaves has 
been pronounced by French and Italian physicians, after experi¬ 
ment, to lie an excellent substitute for quinine. Extensive plan¬ 
tations of this tree exist in Algeria, Soutlicrn France, the Roman 
Campngna, and India, and it is also being cultivated iu Brazil 
and California, its great rapidity of growth and ilie beneficial 
influence it cxeits upon malariou.s places being its chief passports 
to favour. The -sap from the trunk of E. Cuunii is brewed into 
a kind of beer by the colonists. Many species of E, yield an 
essential oil whicli will doubtless become commercially impor¬ 
tant. That of E. erieijelia resembles Cajcpul. 


Eu'cbaxiBt (Gr. from eucharisted, ‘ I give thanks ’) is another 
name for the Isold's Supiper (q. v.). The Jewish 1 ’a.ssover, on 
which the E. is foitndeil, was original^ a feast of thanksgiving to 
the almighty creator for the fiuits of the ground, but afterwards* 
came to be specially associated with the deliverance from Egypt. 
Every master of a household who distributed bread and wine to 
his guests praised God who had given these fruits of the earth 4 o 
m,an, and lor the favour he htid shown to his own people. For 
this re.ason the cup of wine over which he pronounced the 
thanksgiving was called the cup of blessing or th.anksgiving. It 
was in allusion to this practice that St Paul (l Cor. x. 16) called 
the sacramental cup ‘ the cup of blessing’ (Gr. to poterUm tes eulo- 
gias). As the Greek words eulogia and eucharislia are i^nony- 
mous, the latter came to be used by metonymy lor the Lord's 
supper, in which ‘ the cup of blessing ’ plays such an important 
part. 

Euclid of Alexandria, the world-famous geometer, lived, 
according to Proclus, in the time of the first Ptolemy (rc. 
323-283), and seems to have been the founder of the Alexandrian 
school of mathematics, His best known work is his Elements, 
a book which, in spite of its antiquity, and the rapid progress 
which mathematical science has undeigone within the last few 
centuries, still retains its place, at least in Britain, as the standard 
authority from which the student fiist obtains the principles of 
geometry. Tiie first Latin edition which could be called the 
Elements of E. was translated fiom the Arabic by Adelard of 
Bath about 1130. Since then there have been numerous editions, 
the best being those of Simpson and Playfair.* E.’s other ex¬ 
tant works are his Data, his Appearances (of the heavens), his 
Optics and Catoptrics. The treatises on Music and the Ditksim 
of the Scale are not certainly by him. Pappui^ Proclus, Eutodus, 
and others also ascribe to E. works on Conic Sections, Eorisms, 
Plane Loci, and Fallacies, of which Uiete is now no trace. 
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Suolid of XCe^ara, a Greek philosopher, was one of the 
chief disciples bf Socraics, on whose death (399 B.C.) he returned 
to hfs native dty, where he became the founder of the Megario 
or Dinlccticrschool, which derived its doctrines from the Eleatics 
as well as from Sofcrates. The Megaric philosophers held that 
‘ the good ’ is Jhe leading universal in all things. Everything, 
they said, is goi^ in so far as it is. Evil is only negation. The 
good is the clement of agreement in all existing tilings. The 
Megaric school was also famous for its dialectical subtlety and 
logical puzzles. 

Eadiom'etor (Gr. eudios, ‘ fine,’ and mrtron, ‘ a measure ’) is 
an instrument employed in the analysis of gases. Many different 
forms of the E. are employed, but the simplest consists of a 
syphon tube closed at one end and craduuted at the lower limb. 
Wires are sealed into the closed end in such a manner that they 
nearly touch) and an electric spark can be passed through the 
gases. The tube is partially filled with water to keep the gases 
enclosed, and the thumb is placed on the open limb to prevent 
their escaping wh^n exploded. 

Eudo'cia, or Athenais. born at Athens A.n. 394, was the 
daughter of I.contiiis, a sophist, who gave her a good education 
in Latin, Greek, rhetoric, astronomy, geometry, and arithmetic. 
She was very beautiful. Her father having left her only 100 
nieces of gold, she went to Byzantium to see if the will could be 
i educed. I’ulrheriti,'the sister of Theodosius 11 ., struck by E.’s 
grace and culture, told the Emperor to marry the fair stranger, 
which he did. 7th June 421. On tlie retirement of Pulcheria 
from public affairs, E. from 443 to 450 practically governed the 
empire. Before this she had suffered from her husband’s un¬ 
founded jealousy of I’aulinus, the trtagislfr ojpeiorum. She was 
further suspected of having plotted with the Grand Chamberlain, 
(Jhrysaphius, the deposition of the patriarch Flavian liy the 
second Council of Ephesus (‘ Council of Tliicves,’ 449). Having 
become attached to the teaching of the heretic Eiityches, she 
quarrelled with Pulcheria, and the result was that she withdrew 
to Jerusalem, where she spent her life in restoring the s.icrcd 
I'laces, and wheic she was finally converted by Simeon Stylitcs 
to an ortliodox view of the double nature in Christ. She died 
in 461, E. left several poems, but the only piece extant is a 
poem on St Cyprian, found in the Laurenlian Library, Flo¬ 
rence. See Gibbon’s Deri, and Fall oj the Rom. J'.mptre. 

Eudox'us of Cnidus, the astronomer, flourished in the first 
half of the 4th c. li.c. According to Laertius, he was for a time 
a pupil of Plato, but having suffered dismissal, he repaired to 
Isgypt, where he remained thirteen years. On his return he is 
'’said tc have introduced the sphere into Greece. Notices of him 
are numerous in the poem of .\ratus and the works of Hippar¬ 
chus, Strabo, Seneca, Aristotle, Archimedes, Vitruvius, Proclus, 
Cicero,Ptolemy, &c., but .ill liis reputed writings are lost. He 
is said to have corrected the length of the year, to have intro¬ 
duced a theory of planetary motions, and to have delennined the 
sun’s diamctvr as nine limes that of the moon’s. Delambre con- 
.siclcrs him to have been ignorant of geometry. 

Bugane'an Hills, al.so Monti Isolo'te or Padua'ni, a 
volcanic range in the province of Padua, N. Italy, uliicli rises 
abrupUy from the ‘ wavelcss plain of Iximbardy ’ to a height in 
Monte-Venda of 1884 feet, xnd which extends from N. to S. for 
a distance of 19 miles. The E. give a title to one of the most 
musical of Shelley’s poems. 

Eugene', Prince Pran5oi8, de Savoia-Carignan, bom 
at Paris l 8 th October l 66 j, entered the service of the Em¬ 
peror Leopold I, in 1683. He fought with Victor Amadeus of 
Savoy in his campaigns in Dauphine and elsewhere against the 
Flench. In. 1697 we find him with the rank of a field-marshal 
inflicting the decisive defeat of Zentha (near the Theiss river in 
Hungary):on the Sultan Miistapha II. This w.is followed by 
the peace of Karlowitz (1699), by which Turkey ceded Transyl¬ 
vania to Austria, aSd Podolia and the Ukraine to Poland. E, 
■was the beVo of the opening scenes of the Spanish Succession 
\V,ir, driving back the French marshals Calinat and Villeroy in 
the N. of Italy. The brilliant assault on Cremona was, how¬ 
ever, soon neutralised liy VendSme’s victory of Luszara (1702). 
E. now became president of the Aulic Council, and formed the 
league with Marlborough and Heinsius, the Grand Pensionary 
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of Holland. The first fruit of tltis les^e was Blenheim (1704), 
where the army of Margin and the E^or of Bavaria was de* 
stroyed. £. next measured strength with Venddme at Cassano 
(Piedmont) without definite result. By the relief of Turin, Igjw- 
ever (where Marsin was a^in ontgeneralled), he became master 
of N, Italy. After a fruitless invasion of Provence in 1707, he 
triumphed over Venddme at Oudenarde (1708), Lille now fell. 
This victory, as well as that over Villars at Malplaquet (1709), 
was due to the perfect understanding between E. and Marl¬ 
borough. When the latter was deprived of the command of the 
English army, and Anne made peace with France, E.’s glory 
seemed to leave him. The clever strategy of Villars disanned 
Van Keppel (Lord Albemarle) and drove E. back on Brussels. 
Next year further reverses led to the peace of Rastadt. But 
fresh laurels were gained in 1716, when the Grand Vizier All 
with 150,000 Turks was routed at Petervaradein, and in 1717, 
when a second Turkish army was driven from the very walls 
of Belgrade. Only the peace of Passarowicz prevented E. from 
going to Constantinople. Tiie Polish Succession War (1733) 
saw tlie veteran general once more on the Rhine, but he 
did not join battle with the unfortunate Berwick, whose rapid 
advance secured the peace of 1735. E. died at Vienna, 21st 
April 1736. He was an able diplomatist and administrator. 
Both Napoleon and Friedrich the Gicat placed him in the front 
rank of generals. ‘ The bright-eyed snuffy little man ’ had also 
gentler tastes : his palace became a museum of rare books, pic- 
lures, and specimens of natural history, His soldiers loved him, 
as the French guard did Le Petit Caforal; and his figure as the 
* Saviour of Christendom at the Siege of Belgrade ’ hits become 
classical in song. See Dumont’s Batailles t’agnhs far le Prince F. 
(1723); Ferr.ari’s De Rebus Cestis Eug. (Rome, 1747); and 
especially A. von Amctli’s IVinz E. von Savoyen (3 vols. Vienna, 
1858-59), a work based on the most comprehensive and original 
research. 

Buge'uia, a genus of fclxogenous plants belonging to the 
Myrtacea; or myrtle order. Of this genus E. pimeuta is the most 
familiar species. Its fruit is aromatic, and when dried is known 
as allspice, pimento, or Jamaica pepper. The flavour resembles 
that of cinnamon, cloves, and nutmeg. Other species are E. aeris 
—which also yields pimento— E. Alalaccettsis, or Malay apple, 
and E. Jambos ; the latter affords ‘clove-applcs.’ F.. eaulijlora^ 
the E. inocarpa, and the,A', dysentetiea of Brazil; the E. cotom- 
folia, or Cayenne cherry, and the E. Mickelii of the W. Indies, 
have all edible fruit. The species of E. possess a calyx exhibit¬ 
ing a fourfold division, four petals, and a baccate or beriy fruit 
consisting of one or two cells, with a seed in each cell. These 
plants grow in the Malay Archipelago, in the .South Sen Islands, 
the W. Indies, Bi azil, &c. A Chilian species, E, Ugni, has been 
acclimatised in the S. of Britain. 

Eu'gdme-Marie de Guzman, Oondesa de T6ba, ex. 
Empress of the French, bom at Granada, in Spain, 5th 
May 1826, i.s the second daughter of the Count de Montijos and 
Donna Maria Manuela Kirkpatrick, whose father—connected wilh 
the olil Scotch family of the Kirkpatricks of Closeburn—was for 
a time British consul at Malaga. She was married to the Emperor 
Napoleon HI. 30lh January 1853. While the Second Empire 
lasted, E. was distinguished as the dictatress of female fashions 
of dress, as the graceful head of the most brilliant court in 
Europe, and as the chief supporter of Ultramontanism in France. 
A son, born iCth March 1856, is the sole issue of this union. On 
the outbreak of the Franco-Gennan war in 1870, she was, in the 
absence of Napoleon, made regent. After the revolution in 
Paris of the 4th September, conseement on the news of the 
surrender of Sedan, E. left France for England hurriedly, and has 
since resided at Camden House, Chislehurst, wilh her son, who 
is known as the Prince Imperial. 

Euge'nius, the name of a Gallic teacher of rhetoric who in 393 
conspired with Arbogastes to murder Valcntinian and seize the 
imperial authority. He favoured the heathen element in the em¬ 
pire, and was destroyetl in 394jt)y Theotloslus.—St B., Bishop of 
Carthage, in the latter part of the 5th c. bravely defended the 
orthodox N iccean faith against I lunneric, Thrasimund, and other 
Arian Vandals. E. is also the name of four popes, of whom 
the last only, B. IV. (originally Gabriele Condolmicri), is of 
much imporianoe. Born at Venice in the latter part of the 
14th c., he rapidly rose to be Cardinal of Bologna, and on the 
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death of Martin V. in 1431 vrae chosen pope. With the help of 
Florence and Venice he compelled the Colonnas to restore the 
papal treasures they had abstracted, and then turned his atten* 
tionuto the refractory fathers of the council sitting at Basel (q. ▼.). 
Pressed by a democratic outbreak at Rome, E. yielded to the 
summons of the council to appear before it and to confirm its 
decrees, but in 143S he dissolved it a second time and called a 
new council at Ferrara, chiefly for the Greek fathers, who pro¬ 
posed to unite with the Latin Church. After discussions on 
the simple and double procession of the Holy Ghost, pur¬ 
gatory, papal supremacy, the articles of union were agreed 
to. In the meantime the fathers at Basel had deposed him 
as guilty of simony, heresy, perjury, and schism. E. replied 
by excommunicating them all, and thus provoked the great 
schism, the council proceeding to elect Amadeus of Savoy as 
Pope Felix V. The project of Greek union was really a 
political measure of security against the Turks. With the same 
object, E. urged the Hungarians into the war which ended with 
the dis.aster of Varna (1444) and the death of the brave Hunyadi. 
E. himself after a troubled career died at Rome, 33d February 
1447. He had distinguished men as secretaries—viz., the bro¬ 
thers Aretini.Poggio, and George of Trebizond. See Gibbon’s Dccl. 
and Fall of the kom. Emp., vol. xii., and authorities there cited. 

Eugle'na, a microscopic organism occuiring in infusions of 
decay^ organic matter, and generally believed by naturalists 
to be an infusorian animalcule. Some authoritie-s consider 
it to lie a lower plant-form. The body is provided with a single 
lash-like filament or flagellum used for locomotion, and a pig¬ 
ment spot is also developed in the body. The E. may be 
coloured green with the same substance {chlorophyll) which im¬ 
parts the green colour to plants. E. viridts is a familiar species. 

Eu'gubine Tables ( Tabula Eugubina), the name given to 
the famous bronze tablets found in 1444 in a subterranean vault 
near the site of tlic ancient Etigubium or Iguvium (Gttbbio). 
They were originally nine in number, but in 1540 two were 
conveyed to Venice and never recovered. The leniaining seven 
are preserved in Gubbio. Gn four the characters are Umbrian 
(which do not greatly differ from the Etniscan), on two Latin, 
on one partly Latin partly Umbrian. The language, however, 
which is undoubtedly the ancient Umbrian, is the same in all, 
and is quite distinct from both Etiuscan and Latin, though ex¬ 
hibiting an alTinity to the l.atin in its older forms, and also to the 
Oscan. The four in Umbrian characters .are catlier than the 
others, and are supposed to belong to the 4th c. b.c. All contain 
directions for sacrificial and other rites. See Lepsius, De Tabulis 
Eugubinis (1833), and Itiscriplionts Umbrica et Osca (Leips. 
1841); Grotefeiul, Rudimenta Lingua Umbrica (Hanov. 1835-39); 
Aufrccht and Kirchhoff, Die Umbrischen Sprack-Dmkmdler 
(Bcrl, 1849), and Bical, Let Tables Eugubines (Par. 1875). 

Ea'lenspiegel (‘Owlglass’) Tyll, the hero of a great num¬ 
ber of Gel man popular stories, who, asawaiideiing jounieyinan, 
travels over the country, indulging, under the guise of a simpie- 
ton, in knavish tiicks and wild frolics. E. is most probably an 
imagin.ny. character, but some assert that he was born at Kneit- 
tingen. Brunswick, that he roved through the N. of Germany, 
visited Rome and Poland, finally settled at Mdllii, near Liibeck, 
and died there in 1350, A tombstone is sliown at Molln, with 
a looking-glass {spiegcl) and an owl {rule) on it; but Damme, in 
Belgium, also claims to be the place where E. was buried. _ It 
is not kno^vn when or in wliat dialect the jocose t.sles in which 
E. figures were first written. Most probably they were coinjiosed 
in Low German, and from this were traaslated into High 
German by the Franciscan Thomas Mumer, who collected and 
edited them in 1519. There is a new edition by Lnppenberg in 
1849. stories are very indecent, but have been popular not 

only in Germany but in other parts of Europe, and have been trans- 


Hojnarren, and Gorre’s Ueber die Volksbiicher. 

XSu'ler, Iieonhard, fone of the greatest inaihemalicians of 
lost century, was born at Basel* April 15, 1707. In * 7*7 
accompanied the BernouIIis to St Petersburg, where on the 
retirement of Daniel Bernoulli he became professor of mathe¬ 
matics in the Academy of Sciences, then rapidly rising to a high 
position under the rule of Peter I. Here he published hU 
Mtekaniea Anafytiet ExposUa (1736), his Tentamen PJeeva 7 %et>~ 
ria Mwkt^ ||esldes numerous papers in the Petersburg 


Mtmrirs; among others those on isoperimetrical problems, which 
may be looked upon as anticipating the calculUfe of variations 
developed by Lagrai^e fifteen Vears later. In 1741 he wreAt to 
Berlin, on the invitation of Fnefirich the Great, Ao assist in 
forming an academy there. Here appeared Ms Theoria Motuum 
Planetarum et Came/arum (1744), lus astronom^l tables, and 
his Institutiones Calctdi Dtfferentialis (17SS). Tn 1766 he re-' 
turned to St Petersburg, where he published his Institution^ 
Calculi Integralis (1768-70), his celebrated Lettres hunt Prin> 
cesse dAllemagne (1768-72), and his Th&rie Compile dt la Cotu 
strttetion et dela Manoeuvredes Vaisseaux (l 773 )» Latterly he lost 
his eyesight, but his labours were still continued by the aid of an 
amanuensis. E. died September 7, 1783, while playing with 
his grandchild. Of his numerous works and memoirs many 
remain unpublished. See Fus-s, AWee sur les lyavaux a* 

L, Euler, tant Imprimis qu'Intdits {Si Petersb. 1843).^ 

Eumen'ide8(Gr. the ‘well-disposed’ or ‘gracious’ goddesses), 
a euphemism by which the Greeks designated' certain dreadful ' 
powers whose real name they feared to ut^cr. By a similar 
euphemism the Athenians called them semnai theai, the ‘ vener¬ 
able goddesses.’ They were called also by the Greeks Erinnyes 
(Gr. erind oiereunai, ‘ I persecute,’ or erinuS, ‘ I am angiy’), and 
by the Romans Fut lit or Dira. They were^iore ancient than 
the Olympian gods, and dwelt in the thick darkness of the nether 
world. Homer, Hesiod, and the tragedians do not specify theis 
number, but later wrilei-s restrict it to three. Their names are 
Alecto, Megsera, and Tisiphone. Their genealogy is variou.sly 
given. Hesiod calls tliem the daughters of Ge by the blood of 
Uianus, Aistliylus of Night, Sophocles of Darkness, others of 
Ohaos and Teria. Stem and inexorable, they executed the 
vengeance of the gcxls, and punished the guilty here and here¬ 
after. They are dcsciibed by /Esdiylus as of grim and frightful 
aspect, with dark and gory garments, serpent-twined locks, and 
blood-dripping eyes. Later poets represent them with wings, 
holding in one hand a burning torch, in the other a whip of 
scorjiioiis, and attended by Terror, Rage, Pallor, and Death. 

In works of art they appear as grave and seiious maidens, richly 
attired, but still retaining the serpents and the torchci!. They 
were propitiated by oflerings of black victims and libations com¬ 
posed of water, milk, and honey (nephalia meiligmata). The 
white turdo dove and the narcissus were sacred to them. In their 
festival {Eumenidcid) only freeborn citizens of virtuous life were 
allowed to take paiU 

Eumorpus (Gr. ‘ sweetly singing ’), a mythic bard and priest 
of Dcmeter, concerning whom there were numerous traditions. 
He is represented as the son of Posftdon and Chione. He was 
educated in Ethiupi.a, fled to 'Iliracia, and subsequently aided* 
the Eletisinians in a war with Athens, when he wins slain 1 ^ 
Erechtheus, E. introduced into Attica the Eleusinian mysteries 
and the cultivation of the vine. 'I'he Eumolpidae, a saceidqtal 
family at Athens, derived their name from him. | 

Su'nico, a large genus of Errantia (q. v.) or marine worms, 
the Species of which live in Uic sand of our own and other coasts. 
One of the largest is E. gigantea, measuring 4 feet or more. 
Tliese worms possess prominent side bri.sllcs or seta, and the 
mouth is provided with a protrusible probosciiy arUlM with 
several pairs of horny jaws. Tlie gills or brancliiiie are large. 

Eimo'mius, the son of a peasant of Cappadocia, was ordained 
Bishop of Cyziciiin in 360. On account of his intense zeal for 
Arianism he was soon after deposed and banished. After many 
vicissitudes he was allowed to return to his birthplace, where he 
died aliout 394. In the great doctrinal controversy in the 4th c. 
the orthodox Church party held the Son to be of the same sub¬ 
stance with the Father (Gr. homa-ousios), in opposition to the 
Arlans, who regarded him as only the highest of the creatures. 
The great majority of the heterodox, however, belonged to a 
middle or semi-Aii.an party, who adopted the phrase homtn-ausios 
(‘ of a .similar substance ’) to express their idea of the relation ot 
the Son to the Father. E. took up his position at the farthest 
extremity of the hetertidox and became the lesjder of theultra- 
Arians, so that these were known as the Eunomian party. The 
Son, according to him, wa,s the fir-st of created beings, and the 
Spirit the first among the created natures, formetl according to 
the command of the Father by the agency of the Son. See 
Neanderis Gesekiehte der Ckristl. Rel. ut^ Kirehe (4th ed. Gotha, 
1866; Eng. trans. 1858), 
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Xhi'aaoh (Gr. tun?, * a bed/ eehd, ' I have ’) was the name 
applied to ‘ tMise unhappy men to whom are denied the plea¬ 
sure! of love and the ho^ of posterity/ and who have therefore 
been employed as the attendants of the female sex in polygamous 
countries. The pActice of castration appears to have originated 
in Libya. ItyAsia and (though in a more limited degree) in 
Greece, besides' taking charge of the Women, the cunuclts acted 
generally as chamberlains, and in the Asiatic and Byzantine 
courts frequently enjoyed high oflici.al rank. The E. was found, 
with other tokens of Eastern luxtuy, at the courts of the Roman 
cmi>erors. In the present day, the revolting practice of cas¬ 
tration exists almost exclusively in Mohammedan countries. 

XSnozn'phsdoa, a fossil genus of Gaslcropodous mollusra, 
found in early Paleeozoic stiata, and dying out in tlie Trias. Tlie 
shell is of discoidal form, the whorls being angular, the aperture 
five-sided, alid the umbilicus or opening of the central spine or 
columella of large size. A large number of species are known. 

Suon'ymus. See Si’indle-Tree. 

Bapato'ria (fiSrmcrly Kosla-.i), a town and port in the go¬ 
vernment of Taurida, Russia, on W. coast of the Crimea. It has 
a fine mosque, several manufactories, and important fisheries. It 
exports aliout ;^45.ooo worth of hides, barley, wheat, &c., yearly. 
During tlie Crimean war the .\llies selected E. as a handing-place 
jfor their troops. It was the headquarters of the Tinks in 
1854-55. Here, under Omar Paslia, they repulsed an attack of 
the Russians, 17th l■'ebruary 1855. Pop. 8294, mostly Tartars. 
About 12 miles distant is the large salt lake nl Ssak. 

Eupato'rium, a genus of Exogenous plants included in the 
Older Com/'osthr. They liave .small flower-heads or capiiula 
arranged in corymbs. The florets or separate flowers of the 
heads are tubular, each containing stamens and pistil. The 
receptacle is naked, and the stigm.as or heads of the carpels 
(pistil) are club-shaped. These plants mostly inhabit the New 
World. The British species is A. cannal’inum, or hemp agri¬ 
mony, which is found in marshy districts. Its root used to be 
held in repute as a purgative, whilst the le.aves were said to be 
diuretic. A common Americ.in .s])ecies is E. perfolintum, or 
thorough-woit, wliiUi is highly v.alued as an antiporiodic in 
intermittent fevers, such as ague, 8tc. It has a diaphoretic and 
purgative action. E. purpureum of N. America obtains its name 
of gravel-root fiom being used as a diuretic and preventive of 
‘giavel.’ Another species, esteemed as a remedy for snuUe- 
bite, is E. Ayapana of N. Brazil and the E. Indies. 

Eu'pen (called by the French Neau), a town of Rhenish 
^ I'lUisia, on the railway to Aachen, and 9 miles S. of that city. 
It has several churrlics, a ]‘'raneiscan monasteiy, and an orphan¬ 
age. E. is> the seat of the most important cloth manufactures 
in Prussia. There are seventeen works, employing 3350 men. 
It-has also manufactures of wavclotlis, waxligfits, and leather. 
There are, besides, machine and dye works. At the peace of 1814 
E., with the other portions of the duchy of Limburg, was 
assigned to Ihussia I’op. (1871) 14,670. 

Eu'phemiBm (Gr. eu, ‘ well,’ and pkemi, ‘ 1 spc.ak ') is the 
substitigion of an indirect or delicate form of expression in order 
to avoid one that is unpleasant or offensive. Tlius for ‘ he died,’ 
we say ‘he fell asleep,’ ‘he paid the debt of nature,’ ‘he was 
gathered to his fatheis.’ 'I'he ancients always had recourse to 
tlic E. to avoid expressions of evil omen— e.g,, they called the 
Furies Eumenides —a name of blessing for one of cursing. 

Eu'phon, a musical instrument, similar in tune to a glass 
hannuuiuon, invented by Cliliidni. 

Eupho'iiitim, a bass instrument of the Bugle (q. v.) class, 
used in brass bands. 

Euphorbia'ceoe, a natural order of ICxogenons plants, popu¬ 
larly named the '.spuige oider.’from its including the Euphorbirt 
or spurges and allied plants. It is a very large natur.al group, 
the species of which occur in both hemispheres. They arc most 
numerou,s in tro^iical and suli-tropical regions. In Britain there 
are three geneia (including fifteen s(iccics) of this order. The 
£. exist as trees, shrubs, and herbs, with opposite or alternate 
stipulate leaves. 'Phey have unisexual flowers, which occasion¬ 
ally possess one floral envelope only. The stamens are some¬ 
times numerous, and united into one or more bundles. 'Fhe 
ovary has one, two, three, or more cells, and the seeds are albu¬ 
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minous. Tite spurges yi<ild a milky juice, used bv African 
savages as a poison for arrows. The laiex or juice of Siphonia 
Braziliensis of Brazil affords a superior Caoutchouc (q. v,), which 
escapes from incisions made in the bark, and is allowed t<r dry 
on clay moulds. Over 145,000 cwt. were imported into Britain 
in i 863 . Cassava is obtained from a species of the genus Mani- 
hot. In this order are also included the Ricinus eomtnunis, the 
castor-oil plant, and Croton tigpium, which furnishes croton oiL 
The boxwood of engravers is obtained from the Buxus sent- 
pervirens, another genus of E.; and Oldfieldia Africana yields 
African oak or leak. 

Euphoribituu, the type-genus of the spurge older of plants, 
Euphorhittcect (q. v.). It has achlamydeous (‘ single-enveloped ’) 
moncieclous flowers, and the various species yield a milky juice 
often of poi.sonous nature. E. Lathyrit, or caper-spurge, affords 
an oil which has a powerfully purgative or cathartic action; 
E. ojiiinarum, E. antiqttorum, and El. Canariensis, a purgative 
resin named E. ; and E. ipetacuanha, an emetic which is not to 
be confounded with the true Ipecacuanha (q. v.). Many of the 
euphorbias closely resemble the cactuses (see CACi'ACJl/E) in 
appearance. Some have scarlet and showy involucres surrounding 
their flowcr.s, and some form spiny and dense hedges in Africa. 

Euphra'sia. See Eye-Bright. 

Euphrates (Arab. Frat, * the fiuitful ’), the largest river o( 
Western Asia, ri.ses in the Armenian highlands {Ann-l'awus) 
by two branches, the Murad and Kara .Su, which unite 10 miles 
N. of Keban’ Ma’den, about lat. 39“ N. and long. 39° E. The 
stream thus formed flows W., dividing Armenia from Cappadocia, 
forces its way through the Taurus, and on leaclilng the plain 
countiy winds S. and S.E., passes the N. of Syria and N.IC. 
of Arabia Deserta, and eventually, after many deviations, joins 
the 'i'igii.s, to terminate in the I’crsian Gulf. Its total length is 
1750 niile.s, of which II9S are navigable, while the aiea of its 
diaiiiagc is 255,000 sq. miles. The tributaries are few and 
of no great size, the largest being tite Clialiur. Among the 
towns waslicd by the E. are Bir, Dcir, Anna, Hit, the ruined 
Baliyloii, Hillah, I.emlun, and Koriiti. The last of tliese is 
at the confluence of the E. and Tigris. Below this point 
the stream is called the Shat-el-Arab, and is 900 yaids wide, 
from tliree to five fathoms deep, and 92 long. Uassora is on 
the Shat-el-Aiab, which enteis tlie sea by three chaiinel.s, after ^ 
u'ceiving the Keicliu and Kuren from Persia. Above Hit the 
river is singularly picfure.sque; along the banks are many ancient 
aqueducts for irrigation. F'rom Hit to Babylon the country is 
flat, and is partly cultivated by Arabs, whose villages, shaded by 
the date-tree, are dotted along the banks. Irrigating canals and 
cuts ate frequent above the Lemiun marshes, which are flooded 
yearly, and which yield rich crops of grain and rice. Here the 
mud villages are annually swept away. The river is fringed 
with a continuous belt of fine date trees from Lenilun to the sea. 
The water of the E. is turbid, but when purified is sweet and 
wholesome. The river is at flood-tide in May, and at full ebl> 
in November. In its latter state it is tranquil and sluggish, but 
when swollen it flows swiftly. It abounds in fish. l<'rom the 
earliest lime.s it was used for n.avigatioii, and in the I5tfi c. it 
was the highw.ay for European mereliants to India. 

Eiiphroa'yne (Gr. * mirth ’) was one of the three Graces, who 
piesided at festive meetings. 

Eu'phuiBm, the name of a literaij style made fashionable in 
England by the Euphues (1580) of John Lyly. It was partly 


a growth of the Renaissance, being prevalent in France and 
Italy, and wa.s marked by far-fetched illustrations, an abundance 
of classic allusions, flowery antithetic language, and extravagant 
hyperboles. It was ridiculed in Shakesjieare’s Lends Leibour's 
Lost, and by Ben Jonson in Asotus in Cynthia's Revels. See 
articles Lyly and English and French Literature. 

Euplectell'a, the name given to an elegant and beautiful genus 
of.‘siliceous or flinty sponges abundant at the Philippine Islands. 
The species of E. are known stj ‘ Venus' flower-baskets,’ the out¬ 
ward a{mearance of these organisms suggesting the form and 
shape of an elegant vn.se of from 8 to lo inches in length, the 
sides of the vase being formed of a delicate network of siliceous or 
flinty fibres, whilst the lower part of the organism is provided with 
longer fibres serving to attach it to the sea-bed, and which resemble 
spun glass in appearance. £. aspergillum ft the familiar species, 
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whiUt A new species. E. suberta, was obtained in the dredge by 
the Challmgtr expedition. See also Spongk. 

Eu'poda, a family Coleopttra (q, v.) or Beetles, belonpng to 
the wction Tetramera, including those with four joints in the 
tarsus. _ The segment of the limb named the ' thigh’’ by entomo¬ 
logists is usually very long in this group, which is represented 
by a few British and many exotic species. 

ZSnro, a department of France, and part of the old province of 
Normandy, is bounded N. by Seine-Infdrieure and the estuary 
of the Seine, E. by Oise and Scine-et-Oise, S. by Eure-et-Loir, 
and W. by Calvados and Ornc. Area, 3301 sq. miles; pop. 
(1872) 377>874' Jt is very flat and woody, and is watered by 
the Seine, Eure, Iton, Risle, and Charentonne. The soil is a 
fertile alluvium, except along the Seine, where it is in part sterile 
and sandy. Besides grain, hemp, and flax, E. yields large quan¬ 
tities of apples and pears, of which are made excellent cider and 
perry. I'he breeding of horses, cattle, and sheep is largely 
carried on, and there are important manufactures of woollens, 
paper, glas.s, copper-ware, &c. E. is traversed by several lines 
o( railway, Evreux is the capital,'and among the other towns 
are J’ont-Audeiner, I.ouviers, J,es Andeljrs, and Bernay.—The 
river E. rises in tlic W. of Orne, flows S. E, into the heail of 
Eure-et-Loir, winds abruptly N. through Eure, and enters tile 
Seine near Pont-de-rArche after a course of 100 miles. 

Eure-et-IiOir, a department in the N.W. of France, bounded 
N. by Eure, E. by Seiiie-et-Oisc and Loiiet, .S. by Loir-ct- 
Clicr, and W. by Sarlhe and Orne. Area, 2268 sq. miles ; pop. 
{1872) 282,622. It is traversed from E. to W. by the Plateau do 
la Beauce, separating the basins of the Seine and the Loire, and 
is watered ,by the Eure in the N., and the Loir and its affluent 
the Iluisnc in the S. The low country (T.a Beauce) is level, and 
Iirorluccs excellent wheat, hops, See., while the elevated legion liu 
Perehe is intersected by rich valleys and coveied with oak .and 
birch forests. E.-ct-L. produces good cavalry horses (fhevaux 
du Perehe). The value of the annual yield of grain, fruit, and 
vegetables amounts to i8,5oo,ocw francs. The chief railway 
in -et-E is the Paris it Brest. Cajiital, Chartres. 

Eurip'ides, the latest in order and the least in fantc of the 
three great tr.igic poets of Greece, was bora at Salcimis, B.C. 
.t8l. Ills parents were persons of rank and wealth. In e.aily 
life he was a painter, and received a Cumpicte pliilosophiciil 
education, Prodicus having been his instructor in rhetoric, and 
Anaxagoras in physics ; and he was the friend, if not the pupil, 
of Socrates. At an early age he devoted himself to tiagic poetry, 
having exhibited the Pdtades in his own name when twenty- 
I five years old, but did not succeed in gaining a prize till B.c. 

I 441. Ills attachment to the new philosophy and to the sophis- 
‘ tical education of the lime drew upon him the sjdendid slanders 
of Aristophanes, and the populace of Athens only granted him 
the prize five times out of seventy-five. In b.c, 408, E. sought 
refuge from the party violence of the Athenians at tlie comt of 
Archelaus, king of Macedonia. It is said that he was there 
torn in pieces by hounds let loose upon him by two poets, 
Arcliidseus and Cratinns, whose enmity he had excited, lie 
died at the age ofseventy-five (406), and w.is buried at Pella. Tlie 
dramas of E. are said by some to have been sevepty-five, and by 
others ninety-two, in number. Of these, eighteen have come 
dovra to us, of which Uie following is a list, with the dates of 
their representations:— Aleestis, B.c. 438; Medea, 431; Hip- 
polylus, 428; Hecuba, 424; Heracleidee, 421; Supplices, Ion, 
Hercules FUrens, Andramacke, Iphigeneia in 7 'auri (dates un¬ 
certain) ; Troadet, 415 ; Electra (about) 415 ; Heletia, Ipkigeneia 
in Aulide, Bacc/iee, Phoenissa, Cyclops (dates uncertain); Orestes, 
408, In tragic power the Medea excels all the other dramas. 
The Cyclops is the only example of the ancient satiric drama now 
extant. In regard to the structure of his plays, Ei. has been 
severely criticised for bis use of the prologue, so thoroughly un- 
dramatic in Its character; and for the frequency with which the 
difliculties of his plots are solved by the intervention of a deity. 
Mrs Browning has applied to E. the epithet ‘human,’ in recog¬ 
nition of ‘ his touches of things coAinon, till they rise to touch 
the spheres.’ Sophocles, it was said, represented men as they 
ought to be, E. as they really are. From the supernatural in 
.^schyliu and the heroic in Sophocles the Greek drama pas^s 
in £, to ‘ the romance of everyday life, the unexajreerated pic¬ 
ture of manners in which the human heart, and tlie affections 
which influence it in ite domestic relations, constitute the lead- 
, IBO 
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ing subject’ He delights in the ‘nice distinclioi^ of a sophis¬ 
tic philosophy, in brilliant antitheses, startling paradoxc^, a 
dexterous use of language, and an affectation of pedantic orna¬ 
ment’ The ancient authorities regarding E-ipe the fiiographip 
in Suidos; in Musgrave’s edition, by Thomas Magister; in 
Elmsley’s edition of the Baechet, first published^fe 1821; and, 
Aulus Gellius, xv. 20. The chief modem editions of the whole 
works are those of Barnes (1694), Musgrave Matthim 

(1813), P.iley (1858), Kirchhoff (2 vols. Berl. 1855), and Nauck 
(3 vols, new ei Leips, 1857-69). There is an English trans¬ 
lation in veise by Potter (Oxford, 1814). 


Euro'pa is the ancient name ef the continent of Europe. It 
is commonly supposed to have been derived from E., the 
daughter of Agenor, king of Phoinicia, but Ifermann has 
plau.silfly suggested its derivation from two Greek wfinh, mean¬ 
ing the ‘bioad land.' The E. of the ancients at mo time 
equalled in extent the modern continent. The primitive E. of 
Iiomer was comprised within very nanow dimensions, and at its 
greatest size the E. of the Greeks was bounded by the chain of 
mountains N. of Thrace, Italy, and Iberia, and did not compre¬ 
hend moie tliaii a third of modem Europe. The geogtaphical 
knowledge of Southern E, was’ olitaincd by the successive vic¬ 
tories of the Roman arms, especially by tlie Gallic campaigns of 
Ciestir. The traders who followed the advancing legions of the 
Empire penetrated lieyond the Elbe, the Wescr, and the "Vistula, * 
but the conquerors pos.sesscd little, if any, knowledge of the 
races who roamed through the remoter regions of the N. Sub- 
.sequent additions to Uie geography of E. are chiefly due to the 
Scandinavian piiates, to tlie Clitistiati missionaries who explored 
Scytliia and Sarmatia, and to Karl the Great, Ailfred the Great, 
and the Teutonic knights, by whom, in the annexation of Prussia, 
the long series of geographical discoveries was completed. 


Eu'rope is the smalle.st of the three great divisions of the 
Old World, and is strictly a western prolongation of the continent 
of Asia. In proportion to its size it is by far the most populous 
of the great land divisions, while it is also the ccntie of culture, 
industry, and commerce. It is bounded N. by the Arctic Ocean, 
W. by tlie Atlantic, S, by the Meditcriancan Sea, the Sea of 
Marmora, the Black Sea, anil the Caucasus, and E. by the Cas¬ 
pian Sea, the river Ural, ami the Ural Mountains. The extreme 
lengtii, from Cape Roca (Portugal), in long. 9°3o'W., to the 
Ural Mountains, 60° 20' E., is 3400 miles; the breadth, from 
Cape Tarila (Spain), in lat. 36* N., to Cape Nordkyn (Norway), 
71* 5' N., is 2760. But if we include insular E., the area is con¬ 
siderably wider. 'I'he chief projectioas of the coast ate_ Scan¬ 
dinavia, Jutl.and, Brittany, the Iberian peninsula (Spain and 
Portugal), Italy, the Hellenic peninsula, and the Crinica in th^ 
Black Sea. Owing to the numerous indentations, of which the 
principal arc the White Sea, the Baltic, the Bay of Biscay, and 
the Adriatic, tlie coast-line is comparatively longer^ than that of 
any other great division of the globe, having an estimated length 
of 19,500 miles or r linear mile to every 175 sq. miles of surface. 
The political divisions, with areas and populations, *are as fol¬ 
lows, according to the Altitauach de Gotha for 1876 :— 


Stales. 


Russia in Europe, 

The German Empire, 1871, 
France, 1B73, 
. 4 astro-Hun|j;.sry, iS6^, 


Grant Britain and Ireland (Malta, See.), 1871, 
Italy, 1871, .... 

Spain, 1870, . . • • 

I'urkey (Rumania and Scrvta), . 

Sweden and Norway, 1874, 

Uetgium, 1873, .... 

Portugal, 1873. 

Netherlands, 1874. . . . 

Switzeiland, 18;^, . . . 

Denmark, 1874, .... 

Greece, 1870, • • 

Grand Dudiy of Luxemburg, 1871, 
Montenegro, .... 

Andorra, • * . • 

Prineipality of Liehtensteui, 

San Marino, 1874, . 

Principality of Monaco, 1873, . 


Area in a| 
sq. miles. 


3ta,ogi 

301,900 

S 40>955 

131,733 

H4.29S 

• 95.774 

207.438 

388,771 

ii,37» 

36 ,S«o 

30,539 

15.233 

14,807 

d 9 ' 94 > 

1.592 

». 7 ®» 

•54 


Population. 


71 , 3 c 7 , 78 S 

41,000,846 

36,102,921 

35.904,43s 

3».977.377 

36.801,154 

•6,833,5^ 

14,350,000 

6,103,872 

5,253,821 

4.390.589 

3.757.263 

2,609,147 

3,874.000 

•.457,894 

» 97 . 5»8 

320.000 

32,000 

8/}6o 

7,816 

5,741 


3,764,100 300,307,756 


593 
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Belgium is *'by far the most densely-peopled country, liaving 
462^ inhabitants to the sq. mile; Russia is among the least 
populous, tt'ith an average of some 34. Great Britain, Germany, 
France, Austria, Russia, and Italy are known politically ns *the six 
great powers,^ Nine of the European states have possessions in 
other divisions of the world, the aggregate area of which amounts 
to nearly five times as much as that of all H. 

Physical Aspect .—The suiface of E. consists of two large 
unequal portions of distinctly marked character. North-eastern 
E. is a plain 3,500,000 sq. miles in extent, and of great uni¬ 
formity, while South-western E. is a tableland traversed by high 
mountains, and intersected by considerable pUins and valleys. 
The great north-eastern plain extends from the Black Sea and 
the Caucasus N. to the Arctic Ocean, and from the Ural Moun¬ 
tains W. to the low shores of llo'dand and Hanover. Of pla¬ 
teaux the chief aie those of Bavaria in Germany, Bohemia in 
Austria, Castile in Spain, and Auverjjne in France. The moun¬ 
tains of Southern Europe, forming a great girdle, may be said to 
centre in the syslfcm of the Alps (q. v.), which reaches a height 
of 15*783 fuel m Mont Blanc. Hence radiate the German Mittel- 
gebirge, with their highest point of 5CXX) feet in the Riesen- 
gebirge ; to the E. the Caiqialhians, enclosing in a vast crescent 
the entire W. pl&in of Hungary; to tlie S. and S. E. the ranges 
^ of Italy, Tuikey, and Greece. The mountains of Spain, includ¬ 
ing the Pyrenees, are also linked to the Alpine system by the 
Ccvcinies and other chains of Fiance. The Ural Mountains, the 
Caucasus, the table-topped mountain-s of Norway, and those of 
Biitain, are isolated masses. Mount Elliniz, in the C-tucasiis 
(18,493 h-'ct), is the loftiest peak in F'. The higher European 
ranges are covered with perennial snow, and send <lown enor¬ 
mous glaciers. Volcanoes are comparatively numerous, the 
most notable being Vesuvius in Naples, Etna in Sicily, Hecla 
in Iceland, and those in the I.ipari Isles. There are also many 
extinct volcanoes in Catalonia, the mountains of Auvergne, and 
in S. Germany. The rivers of E. are smaller than those of 
America and Asia, but aie admirably distributed for juirposes of 
fertilisation and commerce. They may be grouped into two 
systems, one flowing in a direction generally N. or W., the other 
S. or E. The latter includes the largest rivers, as the Vidga 
(2400 miles), Danube, Dnieper, Dniester, Don, I’o, Rhone, 
Ebro, &c.: the former has tlie Tagus, Garonne, I.oiie, Seine, 
Rhine, Wescr, Elbe; the Oder, Vistula, Duna, Tornea, &c., 
entering the Baltic; the Onega, Dwina, Mezen, and Pctchora 
flowing _into the Arctic Sea. Most of these are navigable, and 
conduce greatly to the development of coinmeicc in the inland 
countries. The tales of K. are only inferior in extent and 
number to those of N, America. They aie chiefly grouped 
round the E. coast of the Baltic and among the Aliis. In Finn- 
laiid are lakes Ladoga and Onega, by far the largest sheets of 
fresh water in E.; those of Switzerland .ind Italy arc famous for 
their beauty. 

IslanJs, —The aggregate area of the islands is aI>out 191,000 
sq. miles, /ir onc-twentieth of all Europe. Proceeding from 
the N. the principal are Novaia T^inlia, Spitz.bcrgen, the Lofo- 
dens, Iceland, the Faroe I.sles, the British Isles; the Danish 
Isles,* Born^iolm Rugen, Gottland, and Aland Islands in the 
Baltic; the Balearic Islands, Surdini.a, Corsica, Sicily, Malta, 
Cret^ the Ionian Isles, and the Grecian Archipelago in the 
Mediterranean. E. is generally regarded as including the Azores 
and Madeira. 

Climate. —E. is the only great division of the globe which 
nowhere touche.s the torrid zone, and is almost whdlly within 
the temperate. Tlie climate is partly continental and partly 
oceanic, and is throughout greatly more temperate than other 
countries of equal latitude. Britain and France are on the 
parallel of I.abrador, and the line of 41" F. annual mean tempera- 
ture, which leaves America from the State of Maine in lat. 45°, 
is carried N. to beyond lat. 60° on the coasts of Norway. The 
extremes of mean temperature arc 58* and 106* F. In the 
N.E. the air is,dry, and the sky clear; in the S. .and S.W., 
where the climate is milder and more oceanic, the air is humid 
and the rains heavier. The Scamlinavian mountains shelter the 
countries of the Baltic from the cold winds of the N., while the 
Alps and Apennines arrest the Sirhcco from the S. The heaviest 
rains fall on the western shores, where the S.W. rain-clouds of 
the Atlantic deposit their loads of moisture. On the const of 
Portugal the yearly rainfall, the heaviest in E., amounts to 118 
mehes; at the foot of the Alps it is loo; on the W. shores of 


Britain 35-100 ; and on those of Norway 33 . Irelaad has no 
fewer than 208 days in the year daring which rain falls. On 
the other hand, the fall in the Russian plains is only sonie 15 
inches, and there are not mors than halt the average of rainy 
days that occur in the W. The fall of mow depends on tem¬ 
perature, and increases from S. to N. 'I^ere are on an average 
l) days minually at Rome, lo at Milan, 12 at Paris, 2t at 
Karlsruhe, 30 at Copenhagen, and 171 at St Pctersbuig. 

Geology and MineraloQ/. —The geological formations of E. 
indicate that the S. and central part of the continent remained 
submerged under the ocean for ages after the northern portion 
existed as dry land, and that the Caspian, the Black Sea, and the 
Arctic Ocean were united in comparatively recent times. The 
great mountain ranges and Scandinavia, Bohemia, Auvergne, 
Noimandy, and parts of Britain, consist of gneiss, granite, 
syenite, &c., and the highly - contorted strata of the older 
Palreozoic foimalions. The Old Red Sandstone or Devonian 
occupies vast tracts in Russia, the Rhine basin, and Britain, 
and crops up cvintinually, like the other primary groups, on the 
flanks of the southern mountains. 'I'he secondary formations 
occur in England, Denmark, France, W. Germany, Turkey, 
Greece, the S.E. and N.IC. of Russia, and in patches in Spain and 
Italy. Tertiary strat.i stretch, with few interruptions, in a broad 
zone from the S. of the Baltic lo the Black Sea, extenrliiig in 
breadth fiom the Niemen to the Carpathians. To the W. and 
.S. of this belt they cover the basins of all the great rivers, inclurl- 
ing those of the Danube, Seine, and Thames. The minerals of 
E. are mainly useful, and arc distributer! in great abumlaiice. 
Gold Is produced in greatest quantity in the Carpathians and 
Urals ; silver in the Erzgebirge, Harz, Carpathians, and in 
Scandinavia. The richest iron-mines aie those of Britain, France, 
the Eastein Alps, the Hiesengebirgc, and the Scandinavian Alps. 
Lead is plentifully found in the Sierra Nevada, Cornwall, Saxony, 
and Bohemia ; tin in Cornwall; zinc in the Ricsengebirge ; mer¬ 
cury at zVlinadcn in Spain, and at Idria in Carniola; copper in 
the Carjiatliians, Urals, Pyieuecs, and in Cornwall and Nor¬ 
way ; cobalt, bismuth, and antimony in various parts of Ger¬ 
many. In the Russian government of Perm are found diamonds ; 
the opal in Hungary, and rubies in F'lance. Coal is generally 
most abundant where iron is found, but especially in Biitain, 
Belgium, and France. Salt-mines are numcious in the Car¬ 
pathians and Alps, and sca-salt is obtained extensively on the,, 
coasts of the Black Sea, &c. In the volcanic regions, as the 
Solfataras of Naples, Sicily, and Iceland, there is much sulphur, 
and petroleum occurs in Wallachia, Italy, and Wales. Amber 
is procured on the Prussian shores of the Baltic. Mineral and 
brine springs arc of frequent occurrence. 

Botany, —The flora of E. does not probably contain a single 
indigenous, plant unknown in Western Asia or Northern Africa. 

It is naturally divided into four great zones :—(i) To the N. of 
lat. 64“, including Iceland and part of Russia and Scandinavia, 
is the region of mosses and saxifrages, which has only stunted 
birches and firs, and along its southern limit some oats, rye, and 
bailey. (3) The N. middle zone, extending from Scandinavia 
to the N. of France, also known as the region of the UmbelWerce, 
the picdominant trees of which belong to the Coni/erce and Amen- 
tacete, as the beCch, oak, birch, plane, alder, poplar, willow, and 
cypress. The pastures are singularly fine, and the forest trees 
shed their foliage in winter. Besides the species of grain found in 
the northern zone, there are here wheat, hemp, flax, leguminous 
plants, ajiulcs, pears, clierries, and other northern fruits. (3) 
The S. middle zone, or rc^on of the central mountain system, 
where the plains are clad with oaks, beeches, and chestnuts, and the 
elevations with pines. Here are produced much wheat and wine. 

(4) The southern or evergreen zone, the region of the Laiiafce and 
Catyophylla, embmeing the three southern peninsulas and the S. 
coast of France. The vegetation of this zone is famous—its olives 
and date-palms, its winter flora and its fiery wines. In the cx> 
treme S. the orange flourishes, and rice is cultivated in E. Spain 
and N. Italy. Among the rare fruits are the fig, almond, lemon, 
pomegranate, and citron. cOn the other hand, the pastures, 
which are interspersed with copse of the heath tribe, are less 
luxuriant than those to the N. of the Alps. 

Zoology. —The fauna is on the whole less varied than that of 
the oUier divbions of the Old World, but is peculiarly exempt 
from noxious species. The chief ra|»cious animals—most abnn- 
clant in Scandinavia and Western E,—ve the bear, wolf, wild 
boar, and lynx; vast forms are now wholly av^nting, while 
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tbei« are but few reptilea. Domestic animals, however, are 
plentiful almost everywhere. The buffalo feeds in the marshes 
of Hungary, Wailachia, and Italy; the reindeer is peculiar to the 
far North, and the camel thrives near the Black Sea. Many of the 
quadrupeds yield rich furs. The Barbary ape occurs at Gibraltar. 
In the Pyrenees and higher Alps are found the chamois, wild 
goat, and eagle. Among the commoner birds of prey are the 
vulture, falcon, and kite. The birds are inferior to those of 
other divisions in size and brilliancy of plumage, but arc unex¬ 
celled for their sweetness of voice. The northern seas, lakes, 
and rivers soj-pass those of the S. in abundance of fish, chief x>f 
which are the cod, salmon, mackerel, and herring. Noithcrn 
E. has a greater number of species of animals; the S, is more 
abundant in individuals. 

JSihnology and language, —The vast majority of Europeans 
belong to the Aiyan (q. v.) family ; only about one-nineteenth 
are Tuianian. The former is distinctly divisible into four great 
groups—the Celtic in the W., the Greco-Romanic in the S., 
Uie Teutonic in the centre, and the Slavonic in the E. Of 
the Aryan groups, however, the Celt has in many cases failed 
to retain his original tongue, and therefore linguistically there 
are now only t)iree large divisions of the population—the 
Teutonic, the Grcco-Roinanic, and tlic Slavonic. The first 
of these, numbering some 89 millions, mainly embraces the 
Germans, Scandinavians, and English. Constituting the Grcco- 
Komaiiic there aie—(i) the Italic (91I millions), comprising 
Italians, Spanish, Portuguese, French, Provemial, Walloons, 
Kluelians (Ladiiis), Kuiiians (Wallachians); (2) the Greeks, num¬ 
bering some. 2^ millions. The Slavs are 83 millions in all, and 
are divided into E. Slavs—Russians, Cossacks; S. Slavs—Ser¬ 
vians, Bosnians, Croatians, Bulgarians, Dalmatians, and Slovens ; 
W. Slavs—Poles, Czeclis, Slovaks, Wends, Sorbens. Celtic 
di.alccts arc now spoken only in the fiigblamls of Scotland, 
Wales, lieland, and Bretagne. The principal Turanian in¬ 
habitants of E. are the Tuiks, the Finns (including the Estho- 
nians, Livonians, Lapps, and Samoyedes), the Cahniicks of 
Russia, the Magyars of Ilungary, and jirobably the Basques of 
Sp-iin. Gipsies are scatteied in large number over E., wliile 
there arc also some 4x’(|- millions of Jews. In all, some sixty 
separate peoples, speaking fifty-three different languages, liave 
been cnumeiatcd. 

Mifftms .—All tlie nations of E. are Christian excepting 
’ Turkey, which isMoharamedan. Christianity is split into three 
main divisions—the Roman Catholic, the Greek, .and the Pro¬ 
testant Churches. The Catholic Cliuieh lias the greatest numlier 
of .adherents (138,100,000), embracing the majority of the Grcco- 
Romanic nations, about one-lialf of the Germanic, as well as a 
large primortion of the Slavs arid Celts. I’rotestantism pre¬ 
vails in Britain, the Netherlands, Prussia, Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway. The Greek form of religion is professed in Russia, 
Greece, and parts of Turkey and Austria. There are 66,000,000 
Protestants and 74,630,000 membcis of the Greek Chinch. The 
Mohammedans num&r 6,500,000, wliile there are also in the 
N. idolatrous Ivipps and P'mns. 

For the history of the continent see Grf.f.ce, Rome, and 
the various modem countries of E. Authorities — Schows’ 
Europa (1833), Hoffmann’s Buropa und seine Bewohtur (S I 
vols. 1835-40), Brachelli’s Staaten liuropa's (1853), Ritter's 
Ruropaische Vbrlesunpen (1S63), (Klodcn’s Plandbuch der Erd- 
kunde (1876). 

Suro'tM, the classic'name of the modem Basilipotamo, a 
famous river of Greece, whicli flows through the ancient I.aconia, 
down a beautiful vale with dark gorges, and through a fertile 
plain Into the Gulf of Kolokytliia, the ancient Latonicus Sistus. 
Sparta stood upon the right bunk of the E., near its confluence 
with its only important tributary, the CEnus. 

liuiVal*, a genus of waterillies {Nymphaeeai), of which E. 
ftrox of China and India Is a familiar example; the seeds of this 
simcies being eaten* by the Hindus. The flowers are red, the 
leaves about 12 Inches' in diameter, the fruit orange-shaped, 
containing numerous carpels, ancTthe seeds black. The root¬ 
stock, or rhisome, contains starch. The E. is known to have 
been cultivated by the Chinese for at least 3000 years. 

Xurjrale, a genus of starfishes (Eehinodeiiptata) belonging to 
the on ler OphSsroidea. which also includes the sand-stars and 
taittle-stars,. In B. (i);e body exist's in the form of a globose 


disc, with five oUuse angles, from which the mehensile arma 1 

are given oft The arms are _ _ 

long and contorted, but are 

even more so in the nearly-allied 

Astero^kylem, or ‘ Medusa-head ’ 

Buryd'ioo. See Orpheus. 

BuHe'bius Pam'phili (/.r., 

E., the friend of I’amphilus) was 

born about 264 A.n. at Ca;sarc.a, V 

wlieie lie spent the most of his 

age be lived in great intimacy 
with I’amphihis, Bishop of Cre- ffo 
sarca, who had an excellent 
library, in which E. studied dili- 
gently and profitably. On the 
niartyidom of his friend he fled 
first to Tyie and then to Egypt, ■ ^J^jr 

where he remained till 315, tvhen _ ” 

he returned to Cwsare.i, and was Enryalc. ^ 

elected bishop. In 325 he .attended the Council of Nice, in 
which he took a piomineiit part, especially inatrying to mediate 
lietwcen the Aii.ans and the orthodox Church ^xarty, Thf first 
draft of the Nicene Creed was made liy him, the term homo-ausiol 
(importing that the Son was oj the same suhstante with the Father, 
to which he was ojuioscd as savouring of SabelHanlstn) and the 
anathemas being added by the Council. E., whose theology 
coircsponds entiiely with Origon’s, ‘ was of the ojiinion that the 
Son could not be called absolutely eternal, like the Father; that 
it was necessary to ascribe to him an origin of existence from 
the father, since thus only was it possible to hold fast the doc¬ 
trine of one God ; and that it was impossible to express the truth 
ajter the manner of men in any other way than by saying the 
existence of the Father precedes the existence and the origin of the 
Son.’ E. w.as offered llie patriarchate of Antioch aliout 330, 
but declined it. He died in 340. Of the writings of E., his 
Chromcou, a history of the world down to A.n. 328, is chiefly 
valuable for the extracts it contains from Berosus, Sanchuniathon, 
and other writers. The fiist complete edition was published by 
Mai and /,oIir.ab (Milan, i8i8). His most important work is his 
history of the Church fiom the dealli of Clirist to 324. Bui his 
want of sound critical judgment is so manifest throughout—the 
history being full of references to spurious documents and names 
of unknown men, with improbable and ungrounded statements, 
and stories about miracles—that ev#n his good faith has been 
callcil in question. The tdttwprinceps of tlic Greek text appeared * 
at I’aris in 1549* 'Hie latest and best editions aiy those oY 
Kchvvcgler (Tub. 1852) and Irimmer (ScbaflTi. 1859-62). See 
Ncandcr’s (Jeschichte d. Chriitl. Eel. u. A'//rAc (4111 cd. Gotha, 
1866; Eng. trails. 1S58), and Baur’s Epochen der Kircklieken 
Cesthichtschreilmng (Tiib. 1852).—£. Of Hicome'dia, Bishop 
fir.stofBeryta(Beyrout)and then of Nicomedia, and,fmaily (338 
Patriarch of Constantinople (died about 340), was the persona] 
friend of Anus (q. v.), whom he attempted to defend at the Council 
of Nice. He consented, ‘ for tlie sake of peace,’ to subsestbe the 
creed drawn up at tli.at council, but not the anathemas at the end, 
in wliich he was joined by Tiieognis of Niexa. For this the two 
were condemned along with Arius, and banished to Gaul; being 
also recalled at the same time with Arius, 328. E. was the chiel 
representative of the Scnii-Arian (q. v.) party, which took up a 
middle position between the orthodox and the Arians, adopting 
tlie phrase homoi-ousios (‘of a similar suljstance’) to express the 
relation of the Son to the Fatlier, fiom whom they received the 
n.ame of Eusebians.—B. of Btuisa (Phcsnicia) was born at 
Edcssa, and studied tliere, and at Alexandria and Antioch, one 
his instructors being E. of Caisarea. As early as 313 he was 
distinguished for .scholarship and modesty. He refu.sed 'the 
bishopric of Alexandria when Athanasius was deposed in 341, 
but accepted that of Einisa soon after. He sp^nt the close of his 
life at Antioch, and died about 360. In reference to the theo¬ 
logical controversy of the day, E. probably belonged to the Semi- 
Arian party, of which his friend E. of Nicomedia wa.s the chief. 
See Tliilo, Ueber die Sehriften des £. von Alex, und des E, von 
E. (Halle, 1832). 

Busta'ohiaxi Tube. Tills is a tube leading from the bock 
of the throat to the middle ear or tympanum. Its fuacQon is 
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)>rui]bably to equalise atmosphenc pressure on both sides of the 
druip of the ear. Closure of this tube from inflammation and 
enlargement of the tonsils is one of the most common causes of 
deafness, see KA,ti. 

Ba8tachi«.n Valve. See FtzTus. 

Eusta'cMue, Bartoloiruneo, a famous Italian anatomist, 
bom early in the l6th c., but whose place and date of birth haye 
not been ascertained, studied at Rome, practised there ns phy¬ 
sician, and died in poor circumstances in 1574. He enriched 
.almost all departments of anatomical science by his discoveries, 
upon a number of which, as the Eustachian tube and valve, his 
o^vn name has been conferred. Of his works, the Tabula Ana- 
tomica, the text of which appears to have been lost, consists of a 
number of excellent anatomical drawings, and was first published 
by Lancisi, at Rome, in 1714. Other works were issued under 
the editorship of Boerhaave at Leyden in I707,'and at Delft in 

1736. 

jBusta'tbias, Vhe most learned man of his age, was born in 
Constantinople, and ilouiishcd in the latter half of the 12th c. 
isuccecsively monk, professor of rhetoric, and deacon, he died 
Archbishop of Thessalonica in 1198. His works consist of 
commentaries onsGreek poets, theological treatises, &c., an<l 
^establish bolli h'is learning and his oratorical power. The cliief 
are his Commentaries on the Iliad and Odyssey (Leips. 1825-29), 
on Dionysius reriegetes (BcrnhaiJy’s edition of tliat autlior, 
I.eips. 182S), and on Pindar. Tliesc conimentaiies are of the 
greatest value, as containing extracts from important woiks that 
are now lost. 

iEusta'tius, St, a Dutch island in the W. Indies, 12 miles 
N.W. of St Christopher. Area, 190 sq. miles; pop. 2cxx». It 
IS a mountainous mass of volcanic rock covered with vegetation, 
but has only one, and that a strongly-fortified, landing-place. 
The chief productions are maixe, sugar, cotton, and tobacco. 
The island is often visited by severe earthquakes. 

Buter'pe (Gr. ‘the rhainiing one’) was the Muse of lyric 
poetiy . She was represented in ancient works of art with a 
flute. 

!Baterp«, a genus of Palma or palms. Of this group E. 
•nentana, the iiiouiilain cabbage-palm, and E. edulis, are familiar 
species. 'I'licse plants occur in S. Ameiica and the \V, Tmlies. 
The male and female flowers occur on the same inflorescence. 
'I'he steins are faintly annulated or ringed ; the leaves are pin¬ 
nate; and the base.s of the leaf-stalks arc very latge, and form 
sheaths to the stem. 

Eutro|t)ius, a Roman historian belonging to the 4lh c. A.D., 
of who,se life almost the only facts known are that he was an 
imperial secretary nnilcr Constantine, that he accompanied 
Julian in his invasion of Persia, and died probably about 370. 
He wrote an epitome of Roman history, Brevianum Eerum 
Eomanarum, from the early kings to the reign of Jovian, which 
seems to have been carefully compiled, and which is composed 
ill a succinct and singularly pure and simple style. It was once 
very ijypular, and was much used as a school-book, for which it 
was seemin;^y intended, 'i'he editio fs'inceps appeared at Rome 
ill 1471; the best modem editions are by Grossc (Halle, 1813), 
Ram^iorn (1S47), and Dictsch (1849). 

Eu'tyches, abbot of a monastery at Constantinople in the 
Clh c., who in seeking to combat Nestorianism fell into heresy 
himself. When the orthodox doctrine of the perfect equality of 
the Son with the Father had been established at the Council of 
Nice (325), the next difficulty was the union of thi.s perfert.God 
with the man Jesus; and Apollinaris (q. v.), Itohling the idea 
of a God-man to be n logical monstrosity comparable to a inino- 
taur, affirmed that the Logos took the place of the mind in 
Jesu.s, whose soul and body alone were human, so that there was 
in reality but one nature in Jesus. In opposition to this the 
orthodox doctrine was next established (Council of Constan¬ 
tinople, 381) of the complete and real manhood of Jesus. But 
now the divine and the human nature, in being distinguished so 
carefully, came to be separated ; they were held by some to be 
conjoined but not united. Ncstorius, for instance, separated 
them so far as to refuse to call Mary the mother of God, which 
she was declared to be at the Council of Ephesus, 431. That 
council decided llrnt in Jesus the two nature.s were not merely 
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annexed but united. It was in pressing this doctrine one step 
too far that E. and his partisans revived the Monophyslsm « 
ApoUinarius. £. declared that though there were two natures 
before the incarnation, there was but one alter. lie was’also 
wont to call the body of Christ the body of God, and though he 
did not deny to him a human body, yet from a feeling of rever¬ 
ence he would not call it the same m essence as other human 
bodies. The Council of Chalcedon (451) condemned E., and 
defined the orthodox doctrine to be that in Jesus were united 
the two natures of a true God and a perfect man, ‘ unconfounded, 
tmehan^ed, undivided, inseparable.' After this E. disappears 
from history, but his doctrines are still held by the Armenian 
.and Coptic Churches. See Ncander’s Geschichted. Christl. Eel. u. 
Ktrche (4th cd. Gotha, 1S66; Eng. trans. 1858), and Rcvilie's 
IJist. du Dogme de la Dtvinill de J/sus Chsist (1S70). 

Eux'iae (Gr. euxeinos, ‘hospitable’) is a name of the Black 
Sea. The earliest Greek navigators called it Axeinos (or ‘inhos¬ 
pitable’), from the savage tribes that surrounded it; but wlien 
these had been civilised by commerce, they changed the name 
to Euxeinos. 

Evnn'der, of rallantium, in Arcadia, was the son of Hermes 
by the nymph Themis, or according to Roman legend by the 
prophete.ss Carmcnia or Tiburtis. Sixty years before tlie 1 rojan 
war. E. sailed for It.aly with a Pelasgian colony. lie landed on 
the bank of tlic Tiber at the foot of the I’alatine, and there built 
the city Pallantium, from which, according to Varro, the names 
I’alaluim and Palatinus are derived. He taught the people laws, 
music, and the art of writing. He received Hercules after tlie 
conquest of Geryon, and raised altars to tliat licro, as well as to 
the Lycaean Pan, Dcmeter, and Poseidon, and .assisted /Em-as on 
his airival in Italy. Divine lionours were paid to E. at Palhan- 
tium in Arcadia and on Mount Aventine. 

Evaagel'ical Alliance, The, ‘for the union and co-opera¬ 
tion of Cliiistians throughout the world,’ was organised in 
Loudon in 1846, at a meeting of some 800 professing Christians— 
Episcopalians, Metliodists, Presbyterians, Independents, Bap¬ 
tists, Moravians, Lutherans, and others, and has taken root in 
many countries. Branches now exist in Great Britain .and tlie 
Colonies, France, Belgium, Switzerland, Germany, Sweden, 
Norway, llaly, Greece, Turkey, .Syria, Australia, India, New 
Zealand, and the United States. The chief oliject of the E. A., 
is ‘to exhibit the unity of the one Church of flod in doctrine, 
mutual recognition, and Christian co operation for the advance¬ 
ment of evangelical ttulh lliroughout the world,’ its motto being 
‘ Uniim corpus sumus in Christo.’ Tlie basis of the Alliance is 
that it is to be composed of such only a.s hold evangelical views 
in regard to the following points of doctrine:—{i) The divine 
inspiration, authority, and sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures; 
(2) the right and duty of private judgment in the interpretation 
of the Holy Scriptures; (3) the unity of the Godhead, and the 
Trinity of Persons therein; (4) the utter depravity of human 
nature in consequence of the Fall; (5) the incaination of the 
Son of God, his work of atonement for sinners of m.ankind, and 
his mediatorial intercession and reign; (0) the justification of 
tlie sinner by faith alone ; (7) tlie work of the Holy Spirit in the 
conversion and sanctification of the sinner; (8) the immortality 
of the soul, the resurrection of tlie body, the judgment of the 
world by our Lord Jesus Christ, with the eternal blessedness of 
the righteous and_ the eternal punishment of the wicked; (9) 
the divine institution of the Christian ministry, and the obliga¬ 
tion and perpetuity of the ordinances of Baptism and the Lord's 
.Supper. 

Since the formation of the E. A. general conferences, to which 
Christians of all nations were invited, have been held in London, 
1851; Paris, 1855; Beriin, 1857; Geneva, 1861; Amsterdam, 
1867 ; New York, 1873, Sec an HistorUal Sketch of the Origin, 
of the E. A., and a Brief Statemetst, &c. (1875), by Rev. 
James Davis, secretaiy; Proceedings, &c., of the E. A. Confer- 
etsce held at New York, 1873, T^y Schaffand Prime (1874). 

Evangelical Union, The, is a denomination of Christlahs 
which may bo said to have been founded by Rev. James Mori* 
SOT), from whom it sometimes gets the improper title of Mori- 
sonians. Mr Morison, rninistcr of a congregation of the United 
Secession Church at Kilmarnock, was deposed for bere!7 in 
1841, chiefly on tlie charge of teaching the universality of the 
atonement, and the ability of man to ht lieve the- gospel. His 
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father, Mr Robert Moritoo, United Secession minister at Bath¬ 
gate, was also deposed in 1842, and A, C. Rutherford (Falkiric) 
and John Guthne (Kendal) in 1845—all for holding similar 
viewBa These men and ‘others, principally elders and dele¬ 
gates from Christian Churches,’ met at Kilmarnock in 1843, at 
which conference a ‘statement of principles’ was adopted as 
the basis of an association, which was forthwith formea under 
the desigation of the E. U., ‘for the purpose of countenancing, 
counselling, and otherwise aiding one another; and also for 
the purpose of training up spiritual and devoted young men 
to carry on the work and pleasure of the I.ord. ’ The E. U. 
does not profess to be based on any peculiar or distinctive 
tihurch polity, but to be a protest against certain of the leading 
dogmas of Calvinism; in short, those belonging to it take up 
the position of theological Nonconformists in Scotland. Their 
theology aflinns ;—I. As regards the divine purpose in redemp¬ 
tion—(l) The universal fatherhood of (Jod, and in conseipience 
his desire to save all men : in opposition to the Calvinislic elec¬ 
tion ; (2) the universal atonement of Christ, making the s.alva- 
tion of eveiy man possible: in opposition to an atonement for 
the elect only; (3) the universal work of the Holy Spirit, or its 
desire to reach all men, an<l its sufficiency in every case to secure 
conversion: in opjiosition to the limitation of its work to the 
elect. 11 . As regards the.'ippUcation—(l) That the will of man 
must be in the matter of liis salvation free and active : in oppo¬ 
sition to the Calvinislic doctrine that man by the Fall ‘hath 
wholly lost all ability of will to any spiiitual good accompany¬ 
ing salvation ; ’ (2) that a man is regenerated through faith, not 
in order to it; (3) that a man is elected to salvation ‘througli 
sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the truth,’ and not pre¬ 
destinated by God unto life ‘without any foresight of faith or | 
good woiks, or any other thing in the creature, as conditions or 
causes moving him thereunto.’ 

There are now (1876) in Scotland between eighty and ninety 
congregations belonging to the I'h U., or affiliated therewith, 
that is, sympathising with it in doctrine, and co-operating in 
l.hiistian woik without being formally connected. In England 
there are few chinches belonging to the Union, but a large 
number of ministers, its ministers being eligible for Congrega- 
tion.al churches there. See the R. V. Annual, a Doctrinal 
Declaration publi.shed by the Conference of 1858; Ttu'Position 
and Theology of the R,. U., a sermon by Rev. A. M. Fair- 
• bairn. 

E^an’gelist means (l) ‘a bringer of good news;’ (2)in the 
New 'I'esiaracnt, a preacher of the gospel, i.e., not a settled 
pastor, but an itinerant ]>reacher or nussion.ary (2 Tim. iv. 5), 
the pastor being called presbyter or elder. Eusebius speaks of 
the IJ. as if he had been a colporteur of the written Gospels, 
which he could not have been nt the time he speaks of. This 
idea led to the later meaning attached to the name of the E. 
par excellence, as (3) the writer of a Gospel. (4) In still later 
liturgical language the E, was the leader of the Gospel for the 
day. 

Sv'ans, Lieutenant-General Sir De Lacy, Q.C.B., a 
distinguished British soldier and Liberal politician, was born at 
Moig, in Ireland, in 1787; entered the army in 1807; distin- 
giiisned himself in the Peninsular war, especially at Vittoria and 
Toulouse; in 1814-15 served in N. America, and was severely 
wounded at New Orleans; in 1815 was at Quatie-Bras and 
Waterloo as aide-de-camp to Geneial Ponsonby. In 1831 he 
was elected member for Rye, and in 1833 for Westminster, In 
1835 he accepted the command of the British Legion, of io,oc» 
men, raised to maintain the throne of Isabella II. of Spain 
against the Carlists, and was victorious before San Sebastian, 
Pasages, and on the heights of Amozagana, and closed the cam¬ 
paign by the storm and capture of I run. lie was defeated, for 
Westminster In 1841, bnt was re-elected in 1846, and retained 
his seat till 1865, wlien he retired from public life. In June 
1854 he was raised to the rank of lieutenant-general in the 
British army, and in the Crimean war of 1854-55 commanded 
the second division of the Britis)^ forces, fighting with signal 
intrepidity at Alma and Inkerman. Failing health forced him 
to return to E^land in the beeinning of iSSSr when he received 
the thanks of Parliament for his services in the field. He re¬ 
ceived the Grand Cross of the Bath, the Grand Cordon of the 
l^ion of Honour, and the degree of D.C.L, from Oxford. E. 
died Januaiy 9, 1870^ 


Xv'axusville, an important .city of Indiana, U.S., on the 
Ohio, 50 miles above the confiuenee of the WabSsh. It has a 
U.S. marine hospital and several public halls. Aa the soutVern 
terminus of the Wabash and Erie Canal, E. has grjat facilities 
for trade and navigation. There are ilour-raitls, iron-foundries, 
and manufactures of wool, leather, &c. The town Jias four daily ^ 
newspapers. Pop. (1870) 21,830. * 

Svapora'tioa is the conversion of a liquid at its surface into 
the gaseous form. Haltun showed that if a liquid be {permitted 
to evaporate in a vacuum, the E. goes on till a certain quantity of 
vapour is formed, whose pressure depends upon the temperature. 
When a liquid is vaporised, heat is absorbed, and therclorc must 
be abstracted from surrounding matter or from the liquid itself. 
P'or instance, if a thermometer bulb be dipped in ether and then 
exposed to the air, the ether is rapidly evaporated, the heat 
necessary for this being obtained from the mercury, ‘tvllDse teni- 
penature is therefore lowered. Again, if a tube terminating at 
each end by a bulb be taken, with a little water in the one 
bulb and water vapour in the rest of the tube, by simply im¬ 
mersing the other bulb in a cold liquid a condensation of the 
vapour there t.skes jdacc, and this necessitates an E. and there¬ 
fore cooling of the water, which is thus made to frelte by 
Us cnon E. Liquids wliich vaporise rapidly^at ordin.ary tem¬ 
peratures ore said to be volatile, and everyjiquid increases 
in volatility as its temperature approaches that of its boiling-* 
point. Ptessurc also has a very great effect upon E., so much 
so that by a rapid diminution of pressure a lit^uid may be 
made to boil at a temperature considerably below it.s true boil¬ 
ing-point. When it is considered how great a propoition of 
the earth’s surface is liquid, it is evident that E. must play an 
important pait in the economy of nature. The air always con¬ 
tains water vapour in varying quantities, depending on the tem¬ 
perature and pre.ssure. When air .saturated with water vapour 
1.S cooled, the vapour is condensed and forms clouds of rain, 
snow, or had, according to the circumstances in which it has 
been cooled. This physical E. is so intimately involved in 
other meteorological operations that for Anther information in 
this connection lelerencc is made to such articles as Clim.vte, 
Clouds, Dew, Winds, &c. 

A very brauuful explanation of E. is furnished by tbc modem 
Molecular'rheory(q.v.) of the constitution of matter. Accordingto 
this theory the average velocity of the molecules of a liquid is less 
than that of its vapour; but some of the foimer may be moving 
with velocitie.s equal to, or even greater than, the average velocity 
in the v.tpour. If .such a molecule should be at the surface anti 
be movingy/wOT the liquid, it will fly off into space as a vapour 
molecule. Also, a vapour inuicculc striking the liquid may be¬ 
come pait of the liquid if entangled among the liquid molecules^ 
Such is the theory of E. and condensation. The formA depends 
on the temperatute and extent of surface of the liquid, the latter 
upon the temperature and pressure of the vapour. If the liquid 
be evaporated in a closed vessel, things will go on until the pres- 
suie ot the vapour is sufficient to render the number of molecules 
condensed equal to the number evaporated. At this stag? E. is 
usually said to cease, but upon the theory it Is going on as fast 
as ever, only it is neutralised by an equal condensation. 

Eve is the name given in the Hebrew scripture^ to the first 
woman, who was so called by Adam, according to the narra¬ 
tive, ‘ because she was the mother of all living ’ (1I». khai-ah, ‘life * 
or ‘life-maker’). See Adam. 

Evec'tion (I^at. tvcctlo,' a carrying out ’), the name applied 
by Bullialdus to an inequality, first noticed by Hipparchus, which 
consists in the alteration of the eccentricity of the lunar orbit, 
produced by the difference of the sun’s attractions upon the 
moon at its apogee and perigee—a difference which depends 
upon the relative positions of the lunar line of apsides and the 
earth’s radius-vector. 

Eve et Treve (Scotch law), a term for slaves or servants. 
See COLT.IHKS AND SaLTERS. • 

Ev'elyn, John, an English author and man science, was 
born at Wolton, Surrey, October 31, 1620. Educated at mIUoI 
College, Oxford, he seems to have been intended for the law, 
for he studied at the Middle Temple (1640-41); but the civil 
war, in which he took the side of the Royalists, compelled hun 
to travel for a time, particularly in France and Italy. Abating 
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in the Restoration of i66o, he was received with favour at the 
court of CharicslI., became Ohe of the founders, of the Royal 
So^ety in 1062, and at its request, when the English Naval 
Commissiqners dreaded a scarcity of naval timber in the country, 
wrote (1664) Sytva, ora Discourse on Forest Trees, and the Pro¬ 
pagation of Timber in //is Majestfs Dominions, which induced 
landholders ISj plant a great number of young oak-trees, from 
which were obtained the war-ships of the next century. lie died 
20th February 1706. E. wrote popular works on various sub¬ 
jects, such as sculpture, architecture, &c., but will be chiefly 
remembered as perhaps the first in England to lieat gardening 
and planting scientifically, and for his Diary, which is probably 
unsurpassed for the curious and minute information which it 
gives regarding society in the latter half of the 17th c. It was 
published under the editorship of \V. llray in 1818, and has 
gone through several editions, of which the chief are one in 4 
vols, by the late John Forster (1859), and a reprint of the second 
(1870). 

Eve'ning Primrose. See Ot nothera. 

Ev'erett, Alexander Hill, an American author and diplo¬ 
matist, was born at Boston, Massachusetts, March 19, 1790. IIo 
giadiiated at Harvard in 1806, studied law in the office of John 
Quincy Adams, i^ud in l8og accompanied him on his mission to 
Russia. He wa. appointed ministei at the Hague in 181S, and 
' at the court of Spam in 1825. Returning to the United States 
in 1829, he became editor and propiietor of the A'ortk Ameruan 
A'et'UTO. In 1S45 he was sent as minister to China, .and died in 
Canton, June 28. 18.47. E.’s works, which exhibit much learn¬ 
ing, varied knowledge, and fine talent, arc Europe, or a Gaxeral 
Survey of the Principal Powers (Loud, and Bo.st. 1822) ; Ame¬ 
rica, or a General Survey, &c. (I’hil. 1827); Nao Ideas on Popu¬ 
lation fl.ond. and Bost. 1.S22); Esiays (Bost. 1845 and 1847).— 
Edward E., brother of the foregoing, was born at Dorchester, 
near Boston, Massachusetts, April 11, 1794. He studied at Har¬ 
vard College, and graduated in iSu. At twenty years of .age 
he became pastor of a Unitarian church in Cambridge, and 
soon gained distinction by his brilli.nit pulpit efforts. He 
appeared as an author in 1S14 with a Pefcnce of Christianity, 
and next year w-as elected Eliot Professor of fircck in Harvard 
College. To jirepare himself for this position he resided four 
years in Europe, associating with some of the roost distinguished 
men --M. Cousin regarding him as ‘ one of the best Grecians he 
ever knew.’ E. returned to the United States in 1S19, became 
member of the House of Repre.scntativcs in 1S24, and tiovemor 
of Massachusetts in 1835. He was made minister at the court 
of .St James in 1841, became President of Harvard College in 
1845, was appointed Secretary of State in 1852, a United States 
senator in 1853, and died 9th Januaiy 1865- E-’s Oiatious and 
Speeches 14 vols. 1850-68} are a brilliant embodiment of his 
uulilic career. Although not a profound statesman, he was one 
of the most eloquent and accomplished of American orators. 

Ev'ergreena, a name popularly applied to such plants as 
retain their- foliage and verdure throughout the ye.ar, this pro¬ 
perty being chiefly due to the thickness of the Icaf-substance, 
and to the retardation or absence of the chemical ch.anges in virtue 
of whteh thii leaves of other plants fall and wither. Of E., 
firs, heath, rhododendrons, laurels, holly, ivy, box, privet, some 
oaks, bays, myrtles, &c., arc well-known examples. E. ore 
much'in request for the decoration of garden policies, churches, 
&c. 

Everlast'ing' Flowers, the name given to certain kinds of 
flowers belonging to Composite plants, from their dry, firm 
stnicture, wliich enables them to resist the process of decay for 
a long period. ITie species of the genus Gnaphalium \e.g., 
G. orientate) are much in request as E. F. ; and species of 
/feluhrysuni arc aEo termed E. F. from their durability. The 
flow-ers of G. orientate are used by the French in making immor¬ 
telles to decorate tombs. The species of /lelichrysum arc cliicfly 
natives of Africa, but some {//. arenarium) grow m Southern 
Europe. ^ 

Ev'eniley, Viscount, Charles Shaw Iiefevre, an Eng- 
lish politician, was born February 22, 1794» educated at Win¬ 
chester School and Trinity College, Cambridge, entered Parlia¬ 
ment in 1S30, and from 1832 to 1857 represented N. Hants. 
In May 1839 he was chosen Speaker of the House of Commons 
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after the elevation of Mr Aberctomby to the peerage as Lord 
Dunfermlina and this poet he held uninterruptedly for eighteen 
years, the Conservative ministry of Sir Robert Peel Raving 
offered no opposition to his re-election. A fine and dtgpified 
presence, affable manners, perfect acquaintance with the forms 
of the House of Commons, and absolute impartiality, made 
Mr Lefevre one of the most popular and successful of Speakers. 
When he retired in 1875 with a peerage as Viscount E. and a 
pension of ;f4O0O, his retirement was universally regretted. K 
is a D.C. ly., and has held numerous posts, including those o( 
High Steward of Winchester, Governor of the Isle of Wight, 
Commissioner of Church Estates, and {in 1859) Ecclesiastical 
Commissioner. 

Evea'ham (Old Eng. Eofesham, ' the dwelling W the river's 
brink ’), a market-town of Worcestershire, 15 miles S.E. of Wor¬ 
cester, and a station on the West Midland Railway. It stands 
on a slope above the Avon, in the vale of E., which is famous 
for Its beauty and fertility. The chief buildings are the churches 
of All Sitints (13th c.) and of St Lawrence. Of the abbey, only 
the clock-tower, no feet high, lemains. 'J'bere are manufac¬ 
tures of agricultural imjdcmeDts. E. arose from a monastery 
founded in 709. Here I’rince Edward, afterwards Edward I., 
defeated Simon Monlfort, August 4, 1205. Till 1867 E. returncil 
two members to Pailiamcnt; since then, only one. Pop. (1871) 
4S88. 

Evio'tion, in Scotcli law, is the dispossessing one of propel ty, 
heiitalile or movable, in viilue of a preferable title in the per¬ 
son of him by whom the E. is made. The dispossessed party will 
be entitled to institute an action against his author, the value of 
the chaim being regulated by the nature and extent of the War- 
landice (q. v.). In England the jiossessory action by which 
the title to lands and tenements may be tried and possession 
recovered is called Ejectment. 

Evidence, Le'gal, may be defined as any matter of fact 
tending to affirm or disaffirm the alleged existence of some other 
matter of fact. It may be in writing or by testimony of wit¬ 
nesses. Written proofs consist of records, ancient deeds, and 
wills thirty years old, which prove themselves; Init modern deeds 
and other writings must be .attested and verified by the paiole 
testimony of witnesses. See Parole Proof. 

The lule in all trials is that the best evidence must be pro¬ 
duced which the case admits of, for if it be shown that better 
evidence exists than that which is produced, then the non- 
production causes a presumption that it would have diseloseil 
some hidden falsehood. Thus it would not be allowed to prove 
the terms of a lease by an atteste<l copy or by parole evidence, 
the lease itself being proved to be forthcoming; but the deed 
being shown to be lost, then secondary evidence is available. 

Letters are evidence against the writers but not for them. 
Entiles in family Bibles and other books by parents or he.sds 
of families are good evidence of the facts recorded. A receipt 
in full, when obtained without fraud or collusion, is conclusive 
against the party who grants it. An account in a tradesman’s 
books, if suppoiled by collateral proof of fairness and regularity, 
would ]ii-obably be sufficient evidence of debt. In England the 
law limits this proof to transactions within one year before the 
action brought, unless between merchants in the usual course of 
trade. In Scotland the Act 1579, c. 83, introduces a triennial 
prescription in merchants’ accounts. See Prescriftion. 

The Act 14 and 15 Viet. c. 99, known as I.ord Brougham's 
Act, amended by 16 and 17 Viet, c. S3, and 32 and 33 Viet. c. 
68, makes some important changes relative to compelling in¬ 
terested persons to give evidence, and as to the admission and 
verification of documents. The second Act above named renders 
the husbands and wives of parties to any judicial issue or in¬ 
quiry competent and compellable witnesses on behalf of any 
party to the suit, But a husband is not a competent witness 
against his wife, nor a wife against her husband, in criminal pro¬ 
cedure or in case of adultery. Daring marriage, neither nus- 
liand nor wife can be compelled to disclose any communication 
made by the one to the other^ 

The Act 32 and 33 Vief. c. 48 allows the judge, in place of 
the fonner oath, to administer'to a witness this declaration:—' I 
solemnly promise and declare that the evidence given by me to 
this court shall be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth.’ Any one giving false evidence after making this 
declaration is liable to tne penalties of perjuiy. 
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No counsel, attorney, or other person professionally connected 
with the cause cun be compelled to disclose matter confidentially 
intrusted to him. But lawyers not engaged in the cause, phy- 
siciai^, divines, servants, and friends can be compelled to divulge 
all matter relevant to the issue, though it has been imparted to 
them in the strictest professional confidence, and however deli¬ 
cate its naiure. Act 17 and 18 Viet. c. 34 empowers the courts 
of law in England, Scotland, and Ireland to compel the aftend- 
ance of witnesses out of their juiisdiction; witnesses not appear¬ 
ing to be punished by the court of the county in which the pro¬ 
cess has been served in the same manner as in disobedience to 
a writ of Subpoena (q. v.). The superior courts at Westminster 
and Dublin, the Court of Session in Scolland, and the supreme 
court in any colony or possession of her Majesty, are authorLsed 
on due application to issue an order to examine witnesses in 
suits pending before any tribunal in her M.ajesty’s dominions. 
Sec Witness. 

£'vil (Old Eng. yfel, PI. Dent, oevtl, Dut. euvel, Fris. evel, 
Gcr. iibel. Old High Ger. ubil, Moeso-Goth. ubels; the root is 
uncertain) is a term of theological origin, partially adopted into 
the language of common life, and usually undeistood to mean 
whatever is contrary to our ideas of moral lectilude and tends 
to interfere with the general happiness of inanirind physically, 
morally, ami .socially. 'I’raccs of something wrong in all the de- 
partment.s of human life, that seems irrcconcilalrle with the rule 
of infinite power, wisilom, and goodness in the univei'se, ai'e not 
far to seek nor h.ard to find. Besides the more directly physical 
fvll.s, such as the havoc caused by huriicancs of wind on sea and 
lanil, earthquakes, explosions, epidemics, &c., we find, r..?., liihes 
of human beings living for centuries in biutish ignorance, and 
finally left to peri.sh by pestilence and inteiiiecine war. We have 
the sulferings and sot rows of the multitudes who are bom into the 
world with constitutions predisposing them to pliy.sical disease 
and pain, and to moral oliliquity, and who get in their upbiiiig- 
ing a special training to vice, cruelty, and crime. We see the 
taicntcil, the useful, and the benevolent cut down in the piiine 
of life, wliile the stupid and the useless are spared. We see on 
tile one side honesty in rags, innocence ruined and oj'pressed, 
martyrs imptisoned, tortured, and put to deatli; and </ii the 
other knavery and tyranny stalking in prosperity and honour. 
The mystery of tlie e.xistencc and cause of all this is one 
* which men have been trying to explain ever since specula¬ 
tion began. Two great modes of solution have been attempted, 
the Dutilishc and tlie Pantheistic. I. Under the lormer may be 
classed;—(l) The E;vsterii speculators, who accounted for E. 
in the woild by the innate opposition of matter to the divine 
will. By the one absolute, uncicated, universal Being—accord¬ 
ing to the Zend-Avc.ila, the sacicd books of the ancient 
Parsees—were cieated two deities, the gods of liglit and dark¬ 
ness, of wisdom and ignorance, of good and E.; the latter 
coming first, and the fonner being produced as a remedial 
principle to legulale the woik of the latter. Tlie Gnostic sects 
of the early Cliristian Church ndopteil these duahstic notions 
from the East, which were fully developed by (2) the Mani- 
chaeans, who either ascribed the origin of E. to the Demiuigus 
(the creator of the matciial world, himself created by the 
Eternal), or maintained that it was inherent in matter. The 
ascetic practices, so common among Christians at tlie time, in¬ 
dicate the prev.-dcnce in the Church of the view akin to this, 
that the body is the seat and organ of sin. (3) The Cliristian 
fathers, who, generally speaking, traced the origin of E. to the 
rebellion of the human will against the will of God, although 
some of them ascribed it to sensu-ality, and Athanasius, as well 
as Origen, regarded moral E. as something negative. Augustine 
arrived at the same conclusion by a different ro.ad. {4) Another 
theory accounts for E. on the principle of necessary opposition 
or antagonism. As there is no rest without fatigue, no pleasure 
without pain, &c., so there could be no virtue without vice. 
Moral goodness i.s the masteiy over moral evil. 2. The Pan- 
theisUc theory of E. depends of course on its theory of ontology. 
This ^stem, the earliest known Origin of which was in India, 
teaches that die eternal, infinite Being creates by self-evolution, 
whereby he becomes and is all existence. Accordingly, as it is 
expressed (i) by the modem philosophers of this school (e.g., 
Spiftosa), E. is only limitation or modified good, for all modes of 
action ore all alike modes of God’s activity. Thus the less of 
being the less of goett, and E. Ja what is finite, for the finite is 


simply the n^ation or limitatioR of infinite beiitf. We may 
also note anonier theory associated with the name of Leibnitx, 
who resolves sin into privation, and refers it to the neces^iy 
limitation of a creature. God could not create a woild without 
sin, because he could not make creatures a'bsolotely perfect. 

(2) The theory held by Bolingbroke and the scepdss of his time, , 
who account for the origin of E. on the sestnetic principle 
of the proportion of parts in the scale of sentient being. As 
animal life is graduated from the highest intelligence down to 
the point at which the animal seems half a plant, so in the moral 
world ‘ there is a ladder whose top reaches die loftiest unselfish¬ 
ness, and whose rounds gradually de. 5 cend to die grossest forms 
of moral life.’ (3) Tlie fatalistic theory of the Deists of last 
century, which Butler sought to refute. As tlie universe is the 
neces,sary outcome of the necessary existence of God, 'all the 
orders of existence in the universe, which must also Im ipeessary, 
are fated to form links in one chain of eternal and unalterable 
necessity, and to be as they are at any given stage of their de¬ 
velopment. 

I'lie great difficulty in the way of accounting for the existence 
of FI. lies in the two doctrines of the existence of a personal God 
of infinite power, wisdom, and goodness, and of the freoi self- 
determining action of the human will. Accordingly most of the 
theories enumerated above try to get rid morftpr less of one or 
other of these two doctrines ; some of them of both. Thos^ who^ 
give up the personality of God find a solution of the problem 
to their own satisfaction in maintaining that by so doing they 
render E. and sin in the ordinaiy sense meaningless, because 
these tcims paint l'.ack to a periocf in the childhood of mankind 
when human duly was held to coii.sist in obeying a series of 
positive commands, and that what tliey represent are merely the 
lesults of imperfection or ignorance. Of all the solutions of the 
mysterious problem given by those who lotaiii the two conditions, 
not one amounts to a real explanation of the difficulty. Per¬ 
haps no adequate explanation is possible to finite beings in their 
present condition. But as science more and more fully reveals 
the beautiful evolution by which from the lowest forms in nature 
endless varieties have been produced, as histoiy gradually recog¬ 
nises in civilisation the outcome of a perpetual struggle against 
obstacles to its advance, a hope aii.ses in the human mind that 
there is in the dread phenomena of E. a purpo.se which ni.vy one 
day be seen to be not incompatible with the wisdom and good¬ 
ness of an jUmighty Being. See Hodge’s Syst-Tkeologyi^t^Tf)', 
Naville’s Problem of E. ; Hunt’s Essay on Pantheism (1S66); 

T. Parker’s Sermons on ProviJence; Neander’s Gtsekiehte d. 
Christl. Pel. u. Ktrche {ManiJtieism,^c.), 

Evil Eye. The belief that the human eye can put forth * 
powers of positive mischief, can blight and destroy overythinj; 
lliat has life, appe.ars to have prevailed universally over the 
ancient world—in Isuropc, Asia, and Africa. It is still prce 
valent in heathen countries, and maintains its ground to some 
extent ill Christendom. The Greeks used the word baskaind, 
tlie l.aliiis fdseino, to describe this baleful influence. In Italian 
we have the mal occhio, in French the maut'ais aiil; and most 
languages bear witness to the existence of the belief. We meet 
with the phrase ‘eye-bittcu cattle,’ ‘eye-biting witoises,’ in 
lieatises on the subject, and it was an old belief in England that 
those persons who ‘had two balls, or two blacks in the apple of 
the eye ’ (wh.it is called a double pupil), possessed much of this 
baneful power. Hence probably the common saying, ‘No one 
can say that black is the white of my eye ’—can say that I have 
an E. R The number of amulets, charms, and spells^ ‘ defen- 
sative' or ‘ counteractive,’ recommended in books, ancient and 
modem, against the E. E. is very great Bathing the eye 
with saliva is thought veiy efTcclive in neutralising the destme- 
tivc influence for a time, and it is still common when any object 
of great value or beauty is to be viewed to hear one pCreon 
say to another, 'Bathe your eye before you look at it {’"and 
‘ spitting three times in the eye ‘is sufficient to undo the strongest 
spell. Ill England ‘ turning the coal,’ as it»is called, will not 
merely neutraSse tlie evil, but actually turn Uit tables on the 
witch, and make her feel as if a red-hot coal lay on her heart 
until she withdraws her charms. In Scotland the ‘mountain 
ash,’ or rowan-tree, is the great preservative or ‘saining’ a^nt. 
A piece of this wood worn on the breast keeps a man scathdess. 
A branch of rowan laid above the byre-door will ordinarily pro¬ 
tect the cattle, and in special circumstances a twig twisted in the 
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hair of the cow’s tail will guajd any.individual cow; or, laid 
under the chtrn, will ensure its yielding the due proportion of 
buttvr. 

The bcli^ in an E. E., though it has assumed a multitude of 
grossly superstilioifa forms, has doubtle.s$ originated, like many 
other superstitions, in the exaggeration of a natural fact. The 
power of the e/e is in reality almost unlimited; some men Mn 
read unerringly the thoughts of others by a single glance. This 
mysterious capability in times of wide-spread ignorance would 
naturally engender a thousand crude fanctes in the breasts of the 
common people, which astute and cunning men would easily 
turn to their advantage. 

Esriolute and In'volute. If a stretched inextcnsibic cord 
be supposed wound round a given plane curve, each point of the 
cord, when unwound under tension, will describe a curve, of 
which the orginal curve is the E. These evolved curves again 
arc involutes of the original curve. It is apparent, then, that a 
given plane curve has an iiifiiiite number of similar involutes, but 
has only one E. A kinematical consideration of the above me¬ 
thod of desciiptiof. shows that tangents of a curve are normals to 
its I., and normals to a curve aie tangents to its E.; and that an 
E. may, therefore, be defined as the locus of the ultimate inter¬ 
sections of the normals, or, in other woids, the loctis of the 
centres of curvat^ile. The circle has no 1 C, or rather its E. is 
reduegd to a single point. Its I. is a s])iral, and is of some 
practical importance in the making of to<ithcd wheels. The in¬ 
volutes of tlie cycloid and equiangular spiral are geometrical 
curiosities, as being similar and equal cycloids and spirals. 'I'he 
amslytical methods of investigation of these derived curves will 
be fuuml in most te.st-books on the elements ol the dilTcrantial 
and integral calculus. 

Evohi'tion and Involution are two inverse algebraic ope¬ 
rations, the latter concerning itself with the raising of numbets 
or expressions to pmvers, the latter with the extraction of roots of 
similar quantities. Thus a x a x <i is rr raised to the third powei, 
and is written a’; and in the same way a" is unity multiplied by 
a «times. This is a case of I,, and is the case which occurs 
conclantly in arithmetic. In algclua, however, the term has a 
fai wider significance, being the expression of the sum of n quan¬ 
tities raised to the wth power as ilic sum of a scries of deter¬ 
minable quantities, or in other words, the expansion of | 

(</l + fla-f -1- , . . ■+ an)’". 

The binomial theorem 

(a -b /')" - <!’*+ + ... . 

is a special case of I., and one of veiy licquent occurrence, and 
* of great importance in both pure and mixed m.atlieinatics. 

E. is usually called in arithmetic the extraction of roots; tlrat is 
to say, given any number or expiession, it is rcquireil to find tliat 
quantity which when raised to a given power will be the given 
quantity. It thus requires in the fiist place a knowledge of I. ; 
and this knowledge is sufficient to obtain the method of solution. 
We shall hcic indicate the general method by the consideration of 
the special case presented by the cube root, Erom I., we know that 
{a + bY =r n’ -P ^a'^b + 2ai~ + b^. 

The culjg root, then, of the right-hand expression is ij + ^, the 
first terra of vfhich is a, the cube root of a-', 

a® -1- -1- jai® -b A® (a -P 4 

In* ^ ^ - - ■i r~ -iS-la 

3a ’b + iab* 4 Ir 

3n®i + 3a4* -b A® 

.Subtracting «®, wc have three terms remaining for which we 
must find a divisor such that the quotient may be b. The first 
term of this divisor is evidently three time.s the square of the 
first term of the answer; and to this must be added three times 
the product of the first and second (which latter is obtained from 
consideration of the trial divisor ^*) and the square of the 
second. If there be a third term in tlie answer, the first two 
must be taken as one term and ticated m the same way. The 
application to arithiictic is ca.sf, if the value of each figure in 
the number^ as to whether it repre.scnts units, tens, hundreds, or 
thousands, be always kept in view. The full treatment both of 
the square and cube roots, wliich are alone of any practical im¬ 
portance, may be found in any treatise on elementary algebra. 

Evolution Theory, in its widest signification, is an hypo¬ 
thesis which regards all nature, physical and biological, as the 
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result of a development from the general to the special, from the 
simple to the complex; at the same time viewing human pro¬ 
gress, the growth of language, literature, moral and religious 
sentiments, science, and art, os but the higher and ultimate re¬ 
sults of the same natural laws acting through endless variations. 
The idea of evolution is truly philosophical, but no full explana¬ 
tion of its working has as yet Mcn given, notwithstanding nume¬ 
rous attests. ] 3 arwin’s theory of natural selection (see Dar¬ 
winian Theory) may account for the transmission and perjie- 
tuatioii of useful variations, but it cannot account for variation 
itself; while Herbert .Spencer’s bold attempt to produce from a 
homogeneous distribution of matter a heterogeneous but dyna¬ 
mically stable universe, with the subsequent development of life, 
instinct, reason, and social and moral qualities, is unsatisfactory, 
and even in ceilJiin instances self-destructive in its reasoning. 

Evolutions, UUitary, include all the movements of troops 
under command, in times of peace and war. The tendency of 
the development of the art of warfare is to simplify E.; and in 
modern Drill (q, v.) the soldier is in many cases intru-sted to per¬ 
form .some of them in the manner which, in certain circumstances, 
seems to him the best. See Tactics. 

Etriora (anc. £bora and LiberaJitas yistia), the capital of 
Alcmtcjo, Portugal, situated on a high plain, 73 miles E. by S. 
of l/istioii by railway. It is the sec of an archbishop (since 
1541), was often in former times the residence of the king and 
the se.at of the Cortes, and has two ruineil forts, a large Clothic 
cathedral (I186), sever.al convents, and a lihraty of 50,000 vols. 
Its iiianufaclurcs are thiefly leather and ironwares. Pop. (1SO4) 
11,965. E. was c.aptured by Sertorius in 80 n.c. Taken by 
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' Arabs ill 712, it w.xs recovered in 1166. The Roman anti- 
ilics of E. liave attracted much attention. They consist 
cliielly of a temple of Diana, with Corinthi.in columns, now 
used as a slaughter-house, and an aqueduct, part of which was 
demolished in 1875. At the end of the aqueduct is an e.xquisitc 
lower, one of the finest specimens of Ionic architecture m the 
Peninsula. 

Ev'remond, Charles do Marquetel do St Denis, 
Seigneur do St, a famous wit and epicurean of the 17th c., was 
born at St Denis du Guast, ne.ai Coulances, April I, 1613. lie 
wa.s the son of a baron, and after studying in a Jc'-uit college, 
entered the army, svhere his wit and bravery won him the friei d- 
ship of Turenne, Coiidif, and other distinguished tne.i. ( ole 
g.ive liim a lieutenancy, which he lost, along with the prin -e's 
tavour, for indulging in indiscreet raillery. At the time of tlie 
Eronde he satirised the king’s encniie.s, hut .shortly aftcrwixrds 
was impri.soiicd during three montlis for a rash wiiticisiii on 
.Ma^arin, and his spngtiUy sallies against the tieaty of the 
I’yrenccs compelled him to flee to England in 1662. There he 
became one of the briglitcst ornaments of the giddy Ke.storatioii 
society. Charles II. gave him a pension of ;^300. 'William III. 
w.is also charmed with E., wlio, though pardoned by Eoiiis 
Xl'V. in 17S9, remained in England till his death at lAsndoii, 
September 20, 1703. His letters arc scarcely surpassed, even in 
Erencli literatuie, for polished and easy vivacity, bee Dcs 
Maizeaux’s edition of Ins works (Lond. 1705). 

Evreux' (‘on the waters,’ anc. Mediolanum. later F.buro- 
7 uei), the capital of the department of Eure, France, on the 
Itmi, 67 miles W.N.W. of Paris by railway. It is the seat of a 
bishop, and has a fine cathedral of the l Ith c., a clock-tower 
of 1417, an episcopal palace (1484), a theatre, a botanic garden, 
and elegant promenades. The manufactures are cotton and 
woollen fabrics, leather, liqueurs, &c. Pop. (1873) 13,350. E. 
was pillaged by Rollo and his Northmen in 892, and was burned 
by Henry I. of England in 1119. In the reigns of Henry V. and 
Henry VI. it was repeatedly in the hands of the English. 

E'wald, Qeorg Heinrioh August von, one of the most 
illustrious biblical scholars of the t9th c., was born at Gbttingen, 
16th November 1803, studied at the university of his native 
town, where he became in 1827 extraordinary, and in 1831 ordinary, 
Professor of Philosophy. In *'835 he was appointed Professor 
of the Oriental Languages. Travels in search of Oriental MSS. 
took him in 1826,1829, and 1836 to Berlin, Paris, and Italy. As 
one of the seven Gottingen professors who protested against the 
abolition of constitutional law and liberty in Hanover, he was 
dismissed from his chair, rath December 1837, and thereby 
obtained leisure for a visit to England. I1VI838 ho accepted a 
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call as ordinary Professor of Theology to Tubingen, was ennobled 
by the King of Wuitemberg in 1841, and returned to, Gdttingen 
in 1848; and in the Korth German Riichstag of 1867 was con¬ 
spicuous by his Hanoverian and anti-Prussian policy. K’s works 
on the Hebrew language, his exegesis of the Old Testament, 
and his treatment of Jewish history in this department of learned 
labour, have that supreme merit which the Germans call * epoch- 
making.’ They have moulded the critical conceptions of all 
subsequent scholars, and have left a lasting impress on biblical 
study. £. is probably the greatest geiiius that has adorned 
modern German theology. 'I'he most notable of his numerous 
writings are his Kritische Grammatik der ilebr. Sprache, repeat¬ 
edly recast under the title of Ausfuhrliches Lehrbuch tier /Jebr. 
Spracht (7th ed. Gbtl. 1863), Ilrbr, Gprachlehre fUr Anjanger 
(3<l cd. Golt. 1862), Uohe Lied Salomds (Gbtt. 1826), Die Poet- 
ischen Dticher des Alien liumlet (4 vols. Gott. 1835-37), Die 
Propiuten des Alien Dundee (2 vols. Stutt. 1840), the Geschichte 
des Polkes Israel (7 vols. Golt. 1843-59; 3 d ed. 1864-69), Die 
dtei ersten livangelien (Gott. 1850 ; new ed. 1871-72), Die Send- 
schreiben des Apostels Paulus (Gott. 1857), Die Johanneischen 
SehriJUn (2 vols. Gbtt. l86t-62), E. also thoroughly studied 
the other Oriental languages, especially the Arabic, Aramaic, 
Etbiopic, Phoenician, I’ersiaii, and .Sanskrit. In some respects 
his Gt ammatua Cnltca J.ingua Arabinz (2 vols. Leips. 1831-33) 
is still unsurpn.sscd. He lias made numerous contributions to 
Oriental and biblical literature in the Abhandlungen tur Orient, 
itiid Pihlischen J.iteratur (vol. i. Gott. 1832), in the Zeitschrift 
/dr Ktinde des Morgenlandes, in the Abhandlungen of the Got¬ 
tingen Philosophical Society, and in the CoUinger Gelehiten 
Anzetgen, but especially in the yahrbticher der Piblisehen IZts- 
senschajt, established by him (vols. i.-xii. GdtU 1849-65). E.’s 
hatest works are Das Sendse/treihen an die I/ebrder {iSjl), and 
Sieben Sendschreiben des A’euen liundes (1871). E. died at Got¬ 
tingen, 5th May 1875 • 

Ewald, Johannes, the greatest lyric poet of Denmark, was 
born at Copenhagen, November 18, 1743. He lost his father 
at the age of eleven, and was '.ducated at Slesvig school. His 
romantic adventurous spiiit prompted him, when only sixteen, 
to join the Prussian army, which lie afterwards quitted for the 
Austrian service. In 1760 he returned to Copenhagen and 
devoted himself to theology, but his studies were cut short by a 
disappoinlmcnl in love. He was then aged twenty-two, and had 
given no proofs of a poetic gift; but a funeral ode which he wrote 
on the death.'of Fiederic V. of Denmark in 1767, gave him a liigh 
literary standing. He became rapidly tanious as a 1 > ic and 
dramatic poet, but sank into dissipation and jioverty, and was 
deserted by his mother and nearest relatives. 1‘in.i.lly he leceived 
a government pension, and ciicd at Copenhagen, March 17, 1781. 
In l''.’s time a hitter feud was going on between the French and 
the German schools in Danish literature, and E., who was an 
ardent disciple of Klopstock, did much to introduce German 
ideas and tastes. E.’s lyrics are the finest in Danish poetry. His 
JCong Chns/ian stad ved hiieu Mast, which is translated by 
Longfellow, has become the Danish national anthem, and many 
of Ins sea-songs arc very popular. His works are carefully 
finished, sometimes bombastic, and sometimes bright with heroic 
cxiiltalion or fantastic humour. His dramas include Adam og 
Ex>a, Lykkens 7 'empel, Palders Dod, and Fiskerne —the two last 
being probably his masterpieces. 'I'he best edition of E.’s works 
is that by Liebenbcrg (Copenh. 1850-55). Seethe lives of E. by 
Molbech (1831), Hammerich (1S51), and Olsen (1861). 

£we, a female sheep, whose wool hasbeen twice clipped, and 
which has proved itself fertile. Etve hogg, a female lamb. The 
origin of hogg is thought to be the Celtic og, ‘ young,’»whence 
ogan, * a young man,’ and oigie, ' a virgin.’ EUdgimmer, a ewe 
hogg twice shorn, which has never been put to the ram. See 
Stephen’s Book of the Farm, 

ExaTnioft'tion. of a Bankrupt. See Bankruptcy. 

Examination of a Prisoner. For England, see Arrest. 
For Scotland, see Declaration, Criminal Procedure, Pre¬ 
cognition. • 

Examination of a Witneee. See Evidence. 

Examinations for ike Publio Service. Formerly the 
}auior appointments in the Civil Service could only be obtained 
through patronage. There are now two ways of admission—(j) 
by pnvaie influence and nomination, with subsequent success in 
161 * ' 


an examination; (2) by competition open to all candidates^ with¬ 
out private inflbence, and limited only by certain- i^TiiatiOns as 
to age, health, character, and uationalitv. k 

The first, or' new system,’ as it was ttien naijied, w6s adopted 
in 1855, in conformity with the recommendation of a Committee 
of Inquiry constituted two ^ears previously. It ytn applied to 
all the public departments till June 1870, on the 4th of which 
month iorty-fourofthepublicoirice.sandone department of the Post- 
Office were by an Order in Council opened to persons who without 
previous nomination or private influence should offer themselves 
as candidates, and be able lo pa.ss the appointed examinations. 

The preliminary exammation is in handwriting, orthography, 
and English compositioiu If a candidate fails in tliis, he will 
not be admitted to the next competitive examination, or to any 
pieliminary exammation within three months after his rejection. 
Having passed the preliminary examination, the firsbcli^ can¬ 
didate must be prepared for examination in some of the subjects 
which are here given, with tlieir maximum number of marks 
English composition, including precis writing, Joo; history of 
England, including that of the Taws and constitiftion, 500; Eng¬ 
lish langua;;e and liteiature, scx>; language, literature, and his¬ 
tory of Greece, 750; of Home, 750 ; ol France, 375; of Ger¬ 
many, 375 ; of Italy, 375 ; mathematics, pure and mixed, 1250; 
natuial science, tliat is, cTiemistiy, including heat,^lectricity, and 
inagneti.sm, geology and mineralogy, zoology, aim botany, :yxx> 
(the total being obtainable by adequate prohciency in any tivo 
or more of the five branches); moral science, that is, logic, 
mental and moral philosophy, 500; jurisprudence, 375 ; politi¬ 
cal economy, 375. The fee for this examination is jCS- 'I’he 
second-class examination is held under the same conditions os 
llie first cla.ss, the subjects being adapted to persons of inferior 
education, and tlie appointments consequent on passing being of 
course of smaller value and importance. The subjects and pos¬ 
sible marks arc—Handwriting, 400; oithography, 400 ; arith¬ 
metic, 400; copying MS. (to test accuracy), 200; indexing or 
docketing, 2Co ; digesting returns into suminarie.s, 200; English 
composition, 2CX} ; geography, 200 ; English history, 200 ; book¬ 
keeping, 2CX>. The fee is /.l. 

The most important and lucrative branch of the Civil Service 
open to competition is that of India. The candidate must satisfy 
tlie Civil Service Commissioners before 1st February that he is 
a born subject of the Queen, that his age on the following ist 
March will be above seventeen years and under twenty-one, that 
he has no bodily infirmity unfitting him for the Civil Service of 
India, and that he is of good moral character. 

Tlie subjects of the first examination, and the maximum of 
marks attainable arc the same as in tiie first-class home Civil 
Service, given above, except that prlcis writing is not part of 
the English composition examination, and that for jurispiudence 
and political economy arc substituted the Sanskrit and the Arabic 
language and literature, with a maximum of 500 marks each.. 
The number of successful candidates corresponds with the num¬ 
ber of vacancies to fill which the examination is held. We 
believe there arc usually almut tliirty-live vacancies, qpd usually 
about ten times as many candidates. The successful candidates 
have two years of probation and special study. TLcre are during 
the two years four periodical examinations, and after ead^f the 
first tlirce has been passed, the candidate receives aft allowance 
of ;^50, and after the last lialf year ;^i5o. The following are 
the sulijcLts of study fur the second examination, with the maxi¬ 
mum numlicr of maiks attainable :—'Sanskrit, ^00 ; vernacular 
languages of India, each 500; the history and geography of 
India, 350; law, 12^0 ; political economy, 350. Candidates 
are told by the commissioners that they arc expected to devote 
tlieir whole time to the acquisition of these special branches of 
knowledge. 'Tlie final examination, which is a most searching 
one, extending over three weeks, decides the fate of the proba'. 
tioner. If he succeed.s, he will find himself on the high road to 
fortune and position. The lowest salary that any writer receives 
on arrival in India is ;(^30o a year. Promotion is rapid, the 
salaries rising by hundreds of pounds a year. The highest sala¬ 
ries are those of the judges of the Sudder Courts, j^Sooo a year. 
In a recent final examination the highest number of marks gained 
was 3090, the lowest by a successful candidate was 15S5. The 
objection has been made to the competition system, as rewds 
the Civil Service of India, that the men thereby obtained for it 
are generally deficient in social polish compared with those ob¬ 
tained under the nomination system. To obvi&te this objection 
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it has been proposed (1S76)—(mt the plan has-not so far been 
given effect lo^that the candidates chosen after the preliminary 
ex&minalion should continue their studies at one or other of the 
great uniiersitieil of England^ or at Trinity College, Dublin; 
the principle on which it is proposed so to favour uese univer* 
siiics, and lS<exclude the Scotch and others, being that those 
favoured take a moral supervision of their students, which the 
others do not. It has also been proposed to make some change 
in the ages of candidates for the Civil Service generally. 

The Indian Civil Engineering College at Cooper's Hill, Sur¬ 
rey, was established in 1870, with a view to the education of civil 
engineers for this department. Admission is obtained by com¬ 
petitive examination, to which all British-bom subjects between 
tl»e ages of seventeen and twenty-one, on the 1st day of July, 
and of sound constitution and good character, are eligible. 
There are also competitive examinations in connection with valu¬ 
able appointments in the Forest Service of India and in the 
colonies. Examinations of candidates for the civil service of India 
will be m.ade in 1877 and 1878 under the present regulations as 
to age ; but in 1878 there will probably be a second examination 
under a new system which limits the age to nineteen years; 
hence only a few candidates will be chosen at the first examina¬ 
tion in 1878. See Guide fa Employment in the Civil Service, with 
ail iiitroductiorv by J. D. Morell, LL.D. 

Exam'ined Copy, in English law, is a copy or extract of a 
deed or entry in the record certified by the proper officer. The 
analogous term in Scotch law is Extract {q. v.).’ 

Xlxanihem'ata (Or. lit. ‘blossoms,’ ‘what burst forth,’ then 
‘ eruptions,’ from exantluo, ‘ I burst forth as a flower’), a class of 
febrile diseases, attended by eruptions on the skin, which appear 
at a definite period and run a definite coarse. 'I'he £., or 
eruptive fevers, belong to the miasmatic order of zymotic dis¬ 
eases, and are sraalT-pox, chicken-pox or varicella, miliary 
fever, scarlet fever, hybrid of measles and scarlet fever, rubeola, 
dengue, erysipelas, and plague. 

Exarch (Gr. exarehos, ‘ a leader ’), a title which was at first 
given to the leader of the chorus in a Greek play, was afterwards 
conferred on bishops in the Greek Church, and is now applied 
to a deputy of the patriarch in the Russian Greek Church. 
Under the Byzantine empire the governor of a bolder province 
was called an E. When Narses, the general of Justinian, de¬ 
stroyed the Ostrogotliic kingdom in Italy, he ruled that country 
as an ifan/rc/iiz/f of the Byzantine em)>ire until his death in 567. 
The Bishop of Rome and the duces or rulers of the various Ita¬ 
lian provinces soon made themselves independent] of the exarch¬ 
ate, which became confined to the districts round Ravenna, and re¬ 
mained subject to the Eastern empire until Aistulf, king of the Lom¬ 
bards, tpok Ravenna in 752. Another exarchate was founded in 
Africa in 534, and was abolished by the Arabs in 698. 

Excam'bion is, in Scotch law, the name of the contract by 
which one piece of land is exchanged for another. The implied 
Warrandice (q. v.) of this contract is real warrandice, in virtue of 
which either party in the event of eviction from the land which 
he has received in E. may recover the land which he gave in 
exchange. The portions exchanged must not be more than one- 
fourtRxf tite value of the estate, and they must not include the 
principal mansion, house, garden, park, or home farm. In Eng¬ 
lish law, see Exchange, Deed of. 

Eic'cellence, or Ex'cellencjir, a title first borne by the 
Lombardic, then by the Frankish kings, and by the German em¬ 
perors till the 14th c. The Italian princes used it in the 15th c., 
but from the 17th exchanged it for Alletza (‘highness,’ Fr. 
Altesse). It has since become in most countries the designation 
of ambassadois ; but in Italy tlie title Eccelema, though properly 
belonging only to noblemen, is given b^ courtesy to every 
stranger to whom it is sought to show civility. 

Exceptions, Bill of. In England, if the counsel for either 
party at the hearing or determining, of a cause hold that the 
judge mistakes t^e law, he may require him publicly to seal a B. 
of E., slating the point in which he is supposed to err. Tliis 
the judge is obliged to seal, or if he refuse, the party may have 
a compulsory wm against him. When jury-trial in civil causes 
was extended to Scotland, it having been deemed proper to adopt 
sundry English law terms and forms, amongst others Bills of E. 
were intro^ced, the form being prescribed in the Appendix to 
the Acts of Sederunt, 9th DecemMr and 3d July 1823. 


(1876)—but the plan has not so far been 


Exchange', the name given in the great commercial citin of 
Britain to the institution where merchants, bankets, and stock¬ 
brokers meet for the transaction of business, or to obtain intelli¬ 
gence respecting the value of stock, &c. The institution, known 
as the Bourse (Lat. bursa, ‘ purse ’) in France and Belgium, the 
Bbrse in Hamburg and other German cities, the Borsa in Italy, 
is of foreign origin. Sir Thomas Gresham, who had long acted 
as British agent at Antwerp, resolved to reproduce the Bourse of 
that city in England. Gre^am’s Burse, as the new building was 
called, was commenced in 1566, finished in the following year, 
and inaugurated by Queen Elizabeth Oanuary 23, 1570-71), 
under the title of' I'he Royal £.’ This building was destroycil 
by the great fire oi l666. It was replaced Iw a new E. in 1669, 
which was also destroyed by fire in r838. The present London 
E. was built in 1842-45, at the cost of £1^0,000, and inaugu¬ 
rated by Queen Victoria on the first day of the latter year .as 
‘ The Royal E.’ The business carried on ‘ on 'Change ’ consists 
of buying and selling merchandise, arid paying, receiving, and 
exchanging money. After that of London may be mentioned, 
in Great Britain, those of Birmingham and Glasgow. The 
Bourse of Paris, that of Berlin, and the E. of New Vork arc 
remarkable for their elegant architecture. 

Exchange, in political economy, means the conversion of the 
money of one country into the money of another. Bate oj K. 
means the price at which the conversion can be effecteil. This 
rate fluctuates according to the Balance of Trade (q. v.), it being 
in favour of that country owing le.ast to the other. Thus, if 
England owes twenty millions of pounds to the United Slates, 
while the latter country owes England thirty millions, E. will 
be in favour of England; that is to say, if a resident In the 
United States wishes to convert a certain weight of gold or silver 
in American coin into British coin, he will receive less weight in 
British coin; while the resident in London who converts British 
into American coin will receive more weight than he gives. 
When E. is weight for weight, then it is said to be at par. 
Between England and h'rance par is 25*2 francs per £x. If B 
of London owes B of Paris £xtx>, and B owes C of London £ too, 
the whole may be adjusted without transmission of bullion by 
A paying C £joo. But if Paris owes London five millions of 
pounds, while London owes Paris only four millions, it is plain 
that the whole lelative debt cannot be extinguished in this con¬ 
venient way, and there must be tlie trouble and expense of 
transmitting bullion. The fact that Paris owes more to I/indon 
than London to Paris causes a greater competition among 
Parisians for orders payable in I.ondon than there is in London 
for orders payable in Paris; E. will therefore be against Paris. 

Exchange, Bill of. See Bill of Exchange. 

Exchange, Deed of, in English law, is a deed by which 
one owner of land exchanges land with another. The portions 
exchanged must be of equal value, and the legal tenure must be 
equal Thus estates held in fcc-simple cannot be exchanged for 
estates held in fee-tail. (See Fee-Simple.) By 4 and 5 Will. 
IV. c. 30, the proprietor of any land mcommonfield may exchange 
it for any other land, whether lying in the same or in another com¬ 
mon field, or for any enclosed land lying in the same or in an ad¬ 
joining parish, for the exchange of land held in right of the 
Church, the consent of the patron and of the bishop is necessary. 

Exchange, Idlitary. By the Act 5 and 6 Kdw. VI. c. 
16, it was declared that all sales, or bargains for money or re¬ 
ward, of or about offices in the administration of justice or in 
the civil service, &c., should be void, and the intending seller 
should Ipse all right to the office, and the intending buyer should 
be disabled for ever from acquiring. By the Act 49 Geo. III. 
c. 126, this Act was extended to all offices in the gift of the 
crown, and was also extended to Scotland and Ireland. There 
were, however, excepted from this Act all purchases or exchanges 
of commissions in the royal forces at prices fixed by his Majesty’s 
regulations. Any one ^ving or taking more than the regula¬ 
tion price was to forfeit his commission and to be cashiered. 
These Acts are known as the Army Brokerage Acts. In 1683 
a royal warrant ordered the pajrment of one shilling in the 
pound on the surrender of a commission to the person surren¬ 
dering. William HI. forbade all payments, and exacted an 
oath from all officers that they had given no money. This 
rule was omitted from the Mutiny Act of 1701; and gradually 
purchase^ recognised by the Court of Cl)r.ncery, grew up into a 
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^tem. _ The subject Was often dealt with hy. committees, but 
it -was impossible to inake overpayments cease, because the 
permission to buy led to the practice of bamtining. Hence 
m 1871, when Mr Gladstone’s government failed to carry their 
bill abolishing purchase, they abolished it by royal warrant, 
dated 20th Tuly 1871. The method of abolition is by cancel¬ 
ling all royal reflation of the prices at which purchases or ex¬ 
changes were alone lawful. The regulations now require, as 
regards first appointments, a certain standard of examination; 
as regards promotion, a certmn term of satisfactory service, and 
in most cases fuithcr examination. It was provided that officers 
of equal substantive rank on full pay exchange from one regiment 
or corps to another with the sanction of the commander-in-chief, 
and on a certificate from their superior officer that the E. does 
not originate in any cause affecting the character or efficiency 
of the parties, and on a medical certificate of fitness to serve,' 
no officer being permitted to retire within six months of his E. 

It is explained that the wairant does not intend to interpose any 
olistacle in the way of exchanges between officers on full pay 
which are made to suit the reasonable convenience of officers. | 
Ity the Act 38 Viet. c. 16 (1875), it is provided that her Majesty 
may authorise cxcliaiiges from one regiment or coqw to another, 
on suck conditions as may seem cxp^icnl for tite time, and tliat 
notwithstanding the Army Brokerage Acts. 

Exchange, Stock. In former times the business now 
carried on in the S. E. of London was transacted in the Bank 
of England ; hut about the year 1700 the dealers in public secu- 
lilies changed their place of meeting to what is now called 
Change Alley. In 1773 some of the brokers hired rooms for 
business purposes in Sweeting Alley. To these they gave the 
name of i". E. Subscriptions were subsequently raised to 
erect a building for the special purpose of dealing in stocks. 
Tlie site chosen was Capel Court, so called after William Capel, 
X,oid Mayor of London, who iiad resided tliere. Admission to 
the society of the brokers, which liad formerly been free, was 
now appointed to be by ballot and subscription. The old build¬ 
ing w.as removed and the present one opened in 1854. Members 
are governed by a committee, wlio have power to suspend or 
expel any member ‘ guilty of dishonourable or disgraceful con¬ 
duct.’ A member is not allowed to transact business with any 
one who is not a member, and all transactions must be according 
' to the custom of ‘tlic house.’ ‘Settling days' are, for consols, 
once a month, on a day between the 6th and the iith; ‘for other 
V.iiglish and foreign slocks twice a month, about the middle and 
the end. Members of the E. are either ‘jobbers’ or ‘biokers.’ 
A jobber deals on his own account. A broker acts for a 
client, deals with the joliber, and is paid by commission. A 
‘ bull ’ buys for settlement at a future date on the speculation 
o{ a rise in price in the interval. A ' bear’ sells for future settle¬ 
ment, on the speculation of a fall in price in the interval. Hence | 
what are called Ml transactions and bear transactions are specu¬ 
lations for the ‘ rise ’ or ‘ fall ’ of slocks. ‘ Contango ’ is a pay¬ 
ment for postponing settlement of a bull transaction from the 
original settling day to the next. It is the interest on tiie pur- 
cliase-money for the time between the settling days. It is paid 
cither to the seller of the stock, who agrees to wait a fortnight 
for his money, or it is paid to some one wlio lends the money to 
tlic bull. It thus often happens that’thc bear gets contango on 
the puTch.ase-money on stock which he has not. If money is 
dear and stock plentiful, the contango rate is high. When con¬ 
ditions are reversed, as they often are from l>ear transactions, 
then the bear, instead of receiving contango from tlie ball, has 
to pay for not being required to deliver the stock sqld. This 
payment is called a ‘backwardation.’ What is called the 
‘ making-up ’ price of stocks is their average prices during the 
day, and the difference between this and the prices at which 
business is actually done is received and paid b)r the bulls and 
bears, or accounts are carried over on this principle. Such is 
the nature of what are called time bargains. Time bargains in 
bank shares were rendered illegal by a recent Act of Parliament, 
but its provisions havcrproveilInadequate to produce the desired 
effect. "Hie Fullinger frauds led to a nde being made that subor¬ 
dinates should not be dealt with without due. notice to em¬ 
ployers, but the rule, we believe, is little heeded. 

Scrip —Bn abbreviation of subscription—is the document which 
certifies payment of deposits and Mils on shares previous to Ihe 
isyue of tbe.final cerU|icate. It is negotiable. 


Exehe(;^t^ Bills are billia of credit issued (generally by 
authority of Act of Parliament) by Exchequer, an<f pledging the 
Government to repay the sum advanced with usual tntdiest, 
generally to 2| per diem per j^ioa ITioje issuid by statu¬ 
tory authority are charged on the Consolidated Fund. By such 
bills the bank advances to Government are ma^e? E. B. and' 
Exchequer Bonds constitute the bulk of the unfunded debt, 
public notice is given from time to time for repayment Bankers 
prefer this secunty, because its value does not fluctuate. The 
Court of Chancery uses them for permanent investment but pri¬ 
vate trustees should not do $0 except for temporary purposes. 
The chief modern statute is 29 and 30 Viet. c. 25. 

Exchequer Bonds differ in being issued at fixed rates of interest 
for considerable terms of years. ' . 

Exchequer, Chancellor of, was at first the^Md of the 
clerks of the royal chapel, after they were formed, in the reign of 
Heniy III., into a court which hud both judicial and financial 
functions, and which as a financial body was called the Court of 
the Exchequer. It became solely judicial, but* the C. of E. re¬ 
mained a financial minister, and is now the first muiister of 
finance in the British Government. The Prime Minister, i{ he be 
a member of the Commons, can hold the office. 

Exchequer, Court of. See Common 1!aw, Courts of; 
Court OF Judicature, SuPRXME, Acts. * , 

Exchequer, Court of, in Scotland. Tlie Scotch C. of E. 
prior to the Union was the King's Revenue Court, and consisted 
of the treasurer, the treasurer-depute, and as many lords of 
Exchequer as the king chose to appoint. By the Treaty of 
Union the court was continued until Parliament should consti¬ 
tute a new one, which was done by 6 Aime, c. 26. The consti¬ 
tution tlicn given was maintained till the passing of the 19 and 
20 Viet. c. 56, whicii transfened the jurisdiction of the E. C. of 
Scotland to the Court of Session. 

Excipients (from Lat. excifio, ‘I take out’ or ‘receive,’ 
i.e., along with something else), in materia inedicu, are inert or 
slightly active substances used as a medium of administration for 
active medicines, such as rose-water, mucilage, aud syrups. 

Excise' Laws. The taxes levied upon articles of consump¬ 
tion produced within the kingdom are called Excise Duties. 
They were first resorted to as a temporary expedient by the 
Long Parliament. They have ever since continued to be an 
important source of tlie imperial revenue of Great Britain. In 
1733 Sir Robert Walpole introduced a bill for extending the 
operation of the excise, while at theSame time it diminished its 
pressure by the Bonding or Warehousing .System (q. v.), under 
which the taxed commodity may be locked in a G9vcrnmen\ 
warehouse and removed in instalments, a proportional part of 
the duty lieing paid at each removal. The scheme was, hor^- 
ever, then deleated. It was not brought forward again till 1803, 
when it became law. The coilccliun and management of the 
excise ate under the Commissioners of Inland Reveque, who ap¬ 
point collectors, accountants, and otlier subordinate officers, 
'idle levying of the revenue is facilitated in England and Wales 
by the division of Uie counties into fifty-six districts of ^Ucction, 
witii a subdivision of each district, each subdivision having a 
supervisor with a gauger or surveying officer. The excise duties 
are increased ^ the duties on licences. Those within th« limits 
of the chief office in I.ondon are granted by the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue, or by persons employed by them for the pur¬ 
pose. Within the limits of the cities of Edinburgh and Dublin 
licences are granted by the commissioners or assistant-commis¬ 
sioners there, elsewheie by the collectors and supervisors of the 
respective excise collections. Upon death or removal, a licence 
may be transferred by endorsement for tlie residue of the term, 
but a fresh entry must be made of the premises. The penalties 
attached to the sale of excisable commodities without a liMnce 
are heaw, in some cases amountiiw to 500. The total revenue 
derived from excise was in 1872 ;^3,326,ocx^ 

Ex'oitaats. See Stimulants. • 

Exoommunica'tioii is the bauiriunent of a member from 
the privileges of a religious community on account of impiety or 
other ccmduct inconsistent with the rules of the society. The 
first express mention of it among the {ews is in Ezra x. .7, 8, and 
Neh. xiii. 3, In later Rabbinicm writings three degrees of K are 
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distinguished:—(i) Nidm, inyAlving certain prirjtions in civil 
and religious*matters for thirty days. This was probably the- 
‘ calling out of the synagogue ’ mentioned Loire vi. 22, John ix. 
22 and xvfif 2. (a) Cherem, a more severe exclusion, prohibit¬ 
ing the offender from buying and selling, and including a curse or 
anathema (inlhe I.XX. the Greek equivalent for Hebrew cherem, 

‘ devoted,’ i.e,, to destruction; in the New Testament rendered 
‘ accursed,’ e.g,, Rom. ix. 3, l Cor. xii. 3, Gal. i. 8, 9), that is, a 
sentence signifying danger of death, (3) Skammatha, by which 
an offender was given over totally and finally to the divine 
judgment. This is supposed to be the same curse as that pro- 
nounced by .St Paul, l Cor. xvi 22,— Anathema Maranatha. 
The latter word is the Hebrew form of the Aramaic for ‘the 
(or ‘our*) Lord will come,’ and was part of a cursing for¬ 
mula from the Book of Enoch— cf. Jhde 14-16, and 2 Theas. 1 . 
7-10. <» 

E. was adopted in the Christian Church as a part of her dis¬ 
cipline for preserving the unity and purity of her members, and 
consisted in excluding from the common benefits and privileges 
consequent on baptism until signs of repentance were shown. 
There were two degrees of the infliction, according to the hein¬ 
ousness of the offence committed :—(i) By the I-esser E. (called 
‘ separation ’ or ‘ suspension ’), inflicted for such offences as being 
absent from chui^.ft on three successive Sundays,ante-nuptial forni- 
, cation, marrying a third time, &c., offenders were excluded from the 
Euch.vist, the prayers of the faithful, and from offering oblations. 
(2) Tlie Greater E., inflicted for the greater sins of fraud, apostasy, 
bl.asplicmy, fornication, adultery, murder, and idolatry, was total 
expulsion from the Church with an anathema or curse, and de¬ 
prived the offender of Christian bunal. At first the power 
claimed by the Church in this matter was entirely spiritual. 
While she excluded offenders from spiritual privileges, she left 
all their civil or natural rights unaffected, and so it always le- 
mained to a great extent except in Europe. Mosheim ascribes 
the greater severity of the sentence of E. which came into vogue 
in Europe to the influence of paganism. Those excommuni¬ 
cated by the Druidical priests, for example, were counted crimi¬ 
nals, were shunned as if infected by the plague, and deprived 
even of the protection of the laws (Caesar, De Bell. Gall., vi. 13). 
So from the Sth c. onward in Europe a person excluded from 
the Church by a bishop, and especially by tbe Pope, was no 
longer regarded as a king or a lord, nor as a citizen, a husliand, 
a father, or even as a man, but was considered a beast. Three 
gradations of guilt, in those liable to ecclesiastical censure, were 
established by the Council of Pavia {Uso). The first included 
those who willingly confessed their sins and submitted to the 
penance imposeil ; the sectnd, those who for greater sins were ex¬ 
communicated, but who submitted to the penance imposed, and 
were they restored to communion ; the third, those who refused 
to submit to the penance imposed, and were in consequence 
.anathematised, a sentence which excluded them not only from 
the Church, but from the society of Christians ; in other words, 
they were outlawed. The sentence of E. was inflicted on a 
king for the first time by Pope Gr/rgory V.—on Robert of France, 
889. But Pope Gregory VII. was the first to carry out the full 
severity of the sentence described above—in the case of Heinrich 
IV., Emperor of Germany. The practice of laying whole nations 
under sentence of E. or an ‘interdict’ dates fiom the time of 
the same pope, or, according to others, of Alexander III., about 
ii6o.- The most illustrious princes of the middle ages were 
obliged to succumb to the effects of an interdict, but some time 
before the Reformation the terror of such a sentence was in great 
measure dissipated. From that time the effect of E. has been 
again, practically at least, entirely confined to spiritual matters. 

jEbccoria'tion (Lat. ex and corium, ‘the skin’), a part of the 
skin from which the cuticle has been removed by friction, heat, 
or the action of some acrid substance. Excoriations are common 
among infants, and may be cured by dusting flour, starch, or puff- 
powder, or oxide of zinc over the partju 

Dxcre'Uon ((rom I./at. exeemo, ‘ I separate ’). This is the 
process by wjjich refuse materials are thrown out of the body. 
These materials come from two sources—(i) The matters in 
fond which are incapable of digestion or of assimilation, and 


formal 


are ejected from the alimentaiy canal; and (2) matters 
by the disintegration of the tissues in consequence of 


consequence 


their vital activity. Both of these kinds of materials, lieing 
not only useless but injurious, are thrown out of the body by 
60.4 


vUrious organs and channels. The channels of £. are—(i) The 
luHgt, which separate watery vapour, carbonic acid, and a small 
amount of reflise organic matters which give frequently a taint 
to the breath, (2} The liver, which separates water, holding in 
solution, in the form of bile, various hydrocarbons, such as 
taurocholic and glycocholic acids, cholesterine, colouring matters, 
leucin, tyrosin, and other matters obtained from the disintegra¬ 
tion of the tissues, and various salts, such as sulphates, phos¬ 
phates, and chlorides of the alkalies and alkaline earths, and as a 
separate product, glyct^n or animal starch. (3) The kidney’, 
which separates nitrogenous matters, such as urea, uric acid, 
creatine, creatinine, &c., colouring matters, salts of various kinds, 
namely, tbe sulphates of soda, potash, and lime, the phosphates 
of soda, magnesia, and ammonia, and the chlorides of sorlium 
and potassium. (4) The skin, which separates oily matter from 
the sebaceous glands, and sweat from the sweat glands, consist¬ 
ing of water holding in solution a small quantity of the salts of 
soda, potash, and lime, and occasionally urea, uric acid, grape 
sugar, albumin, and biliary colouring matters. (5) The intestinal 
canal, which discharges the fceces consisting of the refuse material 
of food along with a small amount of the constituents of the bite, 
mucus, fatty matter, and peculiar animal substances which give 
odour to the evacuations, 

Sxculpa'tion, Letters of, are, in Scotch law, a warrant 
granted at the suit of the panel or defender in a criminal prose¬ 
cution, for citing and compelling the attendance of witnesses in 
proof either of his defence against the libel or of the validity ol 
an objection against any juryman or witness. These letters are 
issued on application at the Justiciary Office, or in the case of 
sheriff-court libels, on application to the clerk of court. 

Eze (Cymric, wysk; hence Lat. isca; comp. Cfael. uis^, an 
English river, rises in Exmoor, Somersetshire, and 19 mites from 
its source reaches Devonshire. After a further course of 35 miles 
in a southerly direction through Devonshire it falls into the 
English Channel at Exmouth Bar. The tideway is 5 miles long 
and I mile broad at high water, and by means of this and of a 
canal, formed in the reign of Henry VIII., but considerably 
lengthened since, vessels can get up to Exeter. Sec Axis and 
Esk. 

Ex'ecuted and Ezec'utory, in English law, arc terms 
expressive of the different stages of a contract. Mailer is exeat -, 
tory regarding which there is a contract binding the possessor to 
transfer it to some one else. When the property is transferred, 
it is executed. 'ITius an executory estate is one created by deeil 
or fine (see Fine of Lands), but which must afterwards be 
executed by entry, &c. 

BxecuTioxt, Civil (English law). If the judgment is not 
appealed against, suspended, or reversed, E.—that is, the enforc¬ 
ing of the sentence of the law—follows. E. is of different kinds. 
If the plaintiff obtain a verdict awarding real estate to him, a 
writ is directed to the sheriff commanding him to give actual 
possession to the plaintiff, and the sheriff may break open doors 
if possession is not peaceably yielded; but if the property is 
quietly given up, symbolical delivery is sufficient. Executions 
in actions where money only is recovered may be entered against 
the goods and chattels of the defendant. Every writ of E. must 
be sued out within a year and a day after the judgment is 
entered, otherwise the court concludes that the judgment is 
satisfied and extinct. 

Execution, Civil (Scotch law), is an attestation by a Mes- 
senger-at-Arras (q. v.), or other officer of the law, that he has 
given thf citation or executed the diligence in terms of his war¬ 
rant for so doing. It corresponds to an affidavit of service of 
writ or summons in England. Two witnesses were formerly 
required in Scotland to executions, but one is now sufficient, 
except in cases of poinding, in which two are still required. 

Execution, CriminaL See Capital Punishment. 
Execution, IXilitary and NavaL See Capital Pun- 

ISHMEN'r. *" 

Executioner, the person who carries into execution the last 
demand of the law by arranging and controlling the machi¬ 
nery for inflicting Capital Punishment (q. v.). Nominally this 
duty in the United Kingdom falls to be performed by the sheriff 
or by the youngest member of a burgh Magistracy, mit a deputy 
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the difficulties that lie in the jfvj of his doing' so—difficulties 
arising from t; (i) the language in which the books are written; 
(2) |the subjects of which they treat; and <3) his own precon* 
ceived not^ns and prejudices, i. For the first there is re- ' 
quired a thorough knowledge of the languages used—Hebrew 
and Greek—tin their words, idioms, and figures; grammatical 
inter]>rctation. 2. P’or the second, a knowledge of various sub¬ 
jects and sciences— e.g., history, geography, chronology, anti- 
qnitics, astronomy, geology, &c.—in order to place what is written 
in the light of the age from which it is descended, as thus only 
can the writer’s meaning be known: historical interpretation. 
3. The interpreter must consider the passage in connection with 
the writer’s geneml way of thinking and of viewing matters, in 
order to illustrate thereby what has been ascertained by gram- 
matical and IWstorical means: this has been called dogmatical 
interpretation. Such are the true principles of £., but various 
other methods have been followed, which may be briefly 
noticed. Perhaps the most remarkable, as it is the earliest, is 
the allegorical. Allegorical E. is the system of explaining as 
allegorical what ia not allegory, of giving to words a secondary, 
mediate, and mystical sense in addition to their primary, direct, 
and literal sense, retaining the latter merely as a veil to the 
former. Allegorical interpretation was very common among all 
the nations of thn East. For example, when tlie Greeks began 
to feel that thd mythical stories about their deities were too 
■’gross to be undei-stood literally, their philosophers ingeniously 
discovered in the descriptions of the poets ‘ ideas less revolting 
to virtue and more worthy of the gods themselves.’ The custom 
existed also among the Jews, especially those residing in Egypt. 
The 'Iherapcutce rejected the literal sense of Scripture altogether. 
Philo, who expounded the Pentateuch in the light of the Neo- 
Platonic philosophy, did not deny the reality of the literal sense, 
but represented Moses as having an exoteric doctrine for the 
illiterate ami an esoteric for the cultivated, who are able to reach 
the secret spiritual sense of his writings. Among the Jews of 
Palestine also the same desire appeared to remove in the same way 
everything objectionable in the Bible. In the oldest Rabbinical 
writings the same distinction is made between the body and the 
soul of the text The same method was pursued by almost all 
the Christian fathers down to the 7th c. One of them, Justin 
Martyr, alludes to three of the four senses of Scripture men¬ 
tioned by many of the succeeding fathers—namely, the literal, 
the allegorical, and the trofological; and of the fourth, the 
anagogual, according to which accounts of things in this life are 
applied to spiritual and heavenly things, many examples occur 
in his writings. The principles of E. followed by the Alexandrian 
school of divines, at the hyjid of whom stands Clement, was con¬ 
nected witli their theology. They made a distinction between 
/’islis, anjmmcdiate reception of the truth without proof, and 
gnosis, a complete view of the truth, by me,ans of which the 
object of faith becomes a firm and sure possession. By this dis¬ 
tinction, and the separation of Christians into pistoi (Itclieving) 
and gnistUioi (discerning), the latter came to be regarded os pos¬ 
sessed of a divine qualification, by virtue of which alone all revela¬ 
tion could be expounded. Further, it is the allegorical sense 
of Scripture which leads to the gnosis, while the ^stis alone is 
produced by, and can understand only, the literal sense. Clement 
also raaKes Aiention of ‘ a rule of truth,’ that is, a tradition or 
principle of E. About tlie beginning of the 6th c, a practice took 
Its risp of making extracts from the commentaries of preceding 
fathers. When the annotations of several writers upon one book 
of .Scripture were collected and arranged in succession, it was 
called a chain, Lnt. catena. Tlie custom soon became general 
with the decline of sacred literature; the very practice itself, 
svhich took for granted that everything connected with the 
interpretation of the Bible was anticipated and exhausted, being 
a sign of degeneracy; and a great many of the subsequent 
commentators were merely compilers of catenae. A new era 
in the history of Ek was initiated by the paraphrases and anno¬ 
tations on books of the New Testament of Erasmus, whose 
E. was to a great extent the guide of the Reformers, and whose 
'great object was to ascertain what the words of Scripture were 
designed to express, without pursuing the far-fetched senses 
among which the schoolmen and mysticsloved to lose themselves.’ 
Since the Reformation E. has not run into the same excesses 
as before, but nevertheless various arbitrary and unwarrantable 
systems have been followed (i) The Mystic, a modification of 
the old a^orical system, which has always found favour among a 


certain class of Protestants as well as Roman Catholics. Accord¬ 
ing to this system, of wbidbt tbetts have been various phases, a 
mysUc, spiritual, mediate, or sub-sense is sought for when me 
literal is thought not to be subservient to morality. (2j The 
Pietistic, in which the regulating principle is an inward light, 
somewhat analogous to the ancient gnosis, which guides to a true 
faith and a pure morality. This inspiration furnishes explanations 
without scientific investigation; hence the feelings rather than the 
understanding are consulted and followed. (3) The Mural, a 
mode of E. which was advocated by Kant, and which consists ‘in 
educing from Senpture such ideas alone as are conformable to 
the pure principles of practical morality implanted in the bosoms 
of men.' ‘ The historical part of the Scriptures, which contri¬ 
butes nothing to make men better, is purely indifferent.’ (4) The 
Historico-Psychological, chiefly developed by Paulus aud Eich- 
horn, according to which everything—m the Gospel narratives, 
e.g, —is explained quite naturally, that is, all (he miracles, when 
disentangled from the misconceptions of the narrators, and di¬ 
vested of all subsequent accretions, are explain'd as actual facts 
within the limits of the general laws of nature. (5) According 
to the Accommodation theory, usually associated with Semlcr, 
Jesus and the apostles actommodated themselves to the ei nmeoiis 
opinions of the Jews so far as was thought necessary or useful 
for the reception of the doctrines inculcated. (6) According 
to the Mythical system, which w.is followed by Strauss in his 
Leben yesu, portions of the historical accounts of the Evan¬ 
gelists, especially those containing miracles, are to be regarded 
as mere myths, although the Evangelists fltemsclves intended to 
relate history. (7) In the K-ationalistic system, an external 
standard is set up to which Scripture must bend. It proceeds 
on the assumption that the sacred books should be subjected to 
the same treatment as, e.g., the Greek and Roman classics, and 
that what is contradictory to reason is to be discarded. See 
Davidson’s Sacred ffermenetitirs (Edinb. 1843); Doedes's Manual 
of Hermeneutics (from the Dutch, Edinb. 1867); J. Jahn's En~ 
chiridion Herm. (Vienna, 1812); H. N. Clausen’s Herm. dcs Neit, 
lest, aus dem Dan. iibers. (Leips. 1841); T. II. Horne’s Inlrod. 
to the Crit. Study and Knowl. of the H, S. (l ith ed, 1856}. 

Ex'elmauB, Bemy-Joseph-Zsidore, Comte, Marshal and 
Peer of France, bom at Bar-sur-Ornain (Meuse), 13th November 
1775, entered the French army in his sixteenth year, distin¬ 
guished himself at the capture of Naples (1799), and served as 
adjutant to Murat in 1805. After Eylau he was appointed 
brigadier-general; in i8o8 he co-operated with Murat in Spain, 
where he was taken prisoner, and sent to England. Kegaiiiing 
his freedom after three years’ captivity, he rejoined the French 
army. He fought with distinction throughout the Russian cam¬ 
paign, was appointed general of division, and received the decoia- 
tion of the Legion of Honour in 1813. I’roscribed after the fall 
of Najxtleon, he lived in exile until the July revolution of 1830, 
after which Louis Philippe named him Grand Cross of the Legion 
of Honour and Peer of France, He was one of the first adherents 
of Louts Napoleon, who created him Marshal of France in 1851. 
E. died on the 2ist July 1852, from the effects of a fall from his 
horse. 

Exemplifloa'tion of Eettera Patent is a copy or tran¬ 
script of the letters patent made from the enrolment, and sealed 
with the Great Seal of England. In legal force tlie E. is equi¬ 
valent to the letters. 

Ex'eroiae, PbyaiolO£r'ioal Ac'tiou of. E., either mental 
or muscular, if not pushed beyond a certain limit, cannot fail 
in being beneficial to the economy of Uie body. Moderate EX 
increases'the nutrition of both the muscular and nervous systems, 
and so makes them stronger and more fit for a certain amount 
of work. The effect of such E. is seen in the well-developed 
muscles of the artisan, or in the quickness of perception and of 
volition in the active brain of the man accustomed to mental 
work. Moderate £. also increases the action of the heart. The 
muscular movements, for example, made in active walking 
drive, by pressure on the veins, more blood to the heart. This 
organ consequently beats faster, and sends more blood to the 
lungs and to the system than it would otherwise have done in a 
more lethargic state of the circulation. Hence, muscular activity 
improves the nutrition, and consequently the whole tone and 
power of work of the body. The effect of excessive EX is to 
produce iatigue and a feeling of great nervous depression. 
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Xxe'ter (Old Eng. Sxatuetatre ,' die town on the Exe’ (q. v.) ; 
the Roman /tea, and the Caer-ltc of the Britons), a city cd Eng* 
land, Capital of Devonshire, lies picturesquely on a height over* 
looking the Exe, 9 miles from the sea, and 7$ S. W. of Bristol by 
railway. It is in part well built, and has some fine squares and 


ficent organ, a canopy over the bishop’s chair, 53 feet high, the 
parts of which are dovetailed into each other, and a bell, 
the ‘Great Torn of E.,’ weighing 12,500 lbs. The cathedral 
was opened October 18, 1877, after a restoration which cost 
nearly yf5<%ooo. E. also has a bishop’s palace, a guildhall 
of 1593, restored in 1864, an Albert Memorial Museum (1868), 
a theatre, &c. There is a dock 917 feet long, 90 to no 
feet broad, and feet deep, connected by a navigable canal 
(5 miles in leiigin) with the lower part of the Exe. In 1875 
there entered the port of E. 611 British and foreign vessels, ton¬ 
nage 51,836 ; cleared 316, tonnage 23,510. Pop. of city (1871), 
34,650; of parliamentary borough, 44,226. It returns two mem¬ 
bers to Parli.'imcnt. K. was in existence when the Homans con- 
queicd the island, and was called by them Isca Damnoniontm, 
anti from that day to tills it has been unintcriupledly occupied. 
Roman remains—coins, bronze statues, peiiates, tessclatcd pave¬ 
ments, &c.—have been found in the neighbourhood, and beneath 
tile old walls. It was the scene of many a fierce siege by the 
English, Danes, and Cornish Britons. rEthelstan founded an 
abbey here in 932, and E. soon after had so many religious build¬ 
ings that it was called ‘ Monk Town.’ In the time of Harold 
It was held by bis mother Gyllia, and was stormed by William 
the Conqueror in [068, who built a castle, called by its Norman 
occupiers Rougemont (‘red mount’), which completely com¬ 
manded the city. In the civil war of the 12th & it was held for 
Maud by the Earl of Devon, and was besieged for two months 
by the troops of .Stephen. In 1537, Henry VIII. made E. a 
county by itself. Queen Elizabeth confened on it the title of 
jcw/vv fiJelis. It was Royalist during the Puritan struggle, and 
was lor a time the headquarters of Charles’s forces in the W. of 
ICngl.tnd. See Jzaihe’s Remarkable Aniiquities of the City of E. 
(Ixnul. 1724), Jenkins, Histeyry and Description of the 'City 0/ 
E, (t8o6), and l‘’iecman, History of E. Cathedral (1873). 

Exeter College, Oxford, founded in 1314 by Walter de 
Stapledon, Bishop of Exeter, and sometime Lord High 'I'rea- 
surer of England, for a rector and twelve fellows. Eleven 
additional fellowships were added at various times. The 17 aud 
18 Vict. c. 81 reduced the fellowships to fifteen, o{>en to all 
who have passed the B.A. examination, been incorporated as 
graduates of the univeisity, or become members of Convocation. 
Twenty-two scholarships have been founded; ten open, ten 
limited to persons born or educated in the diocese of Exeter, 
and two to persons born in any of the Channel Islands. I'licre 
are nine exhibitions in the gift of the college, and ten moie 
attached to it. The college has the patronage of fifteen livings. 
The number of undergraduates in 1875 was i66. 

SxliauB'tiona, method of, a geometrical method employed 
by the ancient mathematicians, which may be looked upon as 
anticipating the principles upon which the differential calculus is 
founded. It was the method by which Archimedes squat ed the 
parabola, and discovered his famous theorems of the sphere and 
cylinder; and it depended upon the assumption tliat a curved 
line may be regards as the limit of the circumscribing and in¬ 
scribing polygons, as the number of the sides is increased, and 
therefore the size of each side diminished. 

• 

Exhibition, a term of .Scotch law applied to an action for 
compelling production or delivery of writings. See Diliqknce, 
Havxk, Incident Diugsncb. 

Sxhibitioxui, Art. See Art Exhibitions. 

Exhibitions, Indus'telal, are collections of Industrial pro¬ 
ducts and manufactures exhibited, generally for a limited penod, 
by different manufacturers and producers, with the view of 
showing the nature of their calling or the perfeciitm of their 
manufactures. Some are merely kical, and confined _ to the 
peculiar products and manufactures of the district in which they 
are held. Others are devoted to special branches of industiy, 
the ‘exhibits’ in w^ch are not- necessarily confined to any 


example. A third class is uni^prsal in its aoope, and aims‘at 
nothing less than illustrating the natural product^ processes of 
manufacture, and finished articles of tlie entire worla In^ed, 
the later £. of this third class have been even mon ambinous 
still, and in addition to illustrating the industry or tlie world, 
they have attempted to bring together representations of the fine 
arts, archeology, social condition, habits, and religious practices ’’ 
of all mankind. The parent of all the 1 . E. of modem times 
was one projected by the Marquis d’Avftze, and opened in 1798 
in the Maison d’Orsay. The second exhibition was held in 
1801, under the patronage of Napoleon os First Consul. The 
number of exhibitors meantime Md increased from 110 to 229. 
From this period onwards E. came to be of frequent occurrence 
in Paris and the French provinces, and Ih^ gradually extended 
to every state of £iiro[>e. Jt was not till 1828 that an industrial 
exhibition was attempted in Ixmdon, but in that year an organi¬ 
sation selected from mechanics’ institutes throughoutThA:ountry, 
under the presidency of Dr Birkbeck, instituted an exhibition 
in London under the lengthy title of ‘ The National Reposi¬ 
tory for the Exhibition of Specimens of N<^v and Impiovcd 
Productions of the Artisans and Manufacturers of the United 
Kingdom, Royal Mews, Charing Cross.’ At a later period 
the Society of Arts held annual £. of new inventions and 
manufactuies in the Society’s house, Londoi^ Of agricultural 
E., the most noteworthy are the great anniRit shows of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England and the Highlands 
and Agricultural Society of Scotland, Sec Agricultural 
Societies. 

The era of great international E. began with the opening 
of Sir Joseph Paxton’s palace of glass in Hyde Park, London, 
by her Majesty Queen Victoria, in May 1851. The conception 
of the gigantic idea, and much of the credit of its realisation, are 
due to the Prince Consort, who at a meeting of the Society of 
Arts in June 1849 propounded the scheme. The story of the 
many difiicuUies regarding plans for a suitable building, and the 
ultimate acceptance of Paxton’s plan, founded on his experience 
of conservatory building as a practical gardener, has often been 
told. The building of glass and iron, at a cost of;^i93,i68, 
enclosed 20 acres, and was 1851 feet in length. It accommo¬ 
dated the works of 13,937 exhibitors, of whom 6S61 were 
Biitish, 520 colonial, and 6556 foreign. The exhibition remained 
open five months and a half, during which time it was visited by 
6,039,195 visitors, the admission fees amounting to ;^423,792. 
Afterailexpenses were paid, a surplus of about ;^l8o,oooremained, 
which her Majesty’s Commissioners invested in the purchase of 
an est.ate at South Kensington, on which subsequently the South 
Kensington Museum, the Royal Horticultural Society’s Garden, 
the International Exhibition of i862,The Albert Memorial Hall, 
and other institutions were placed. 'Phe Great Exhibition of 
1851 was hailed by the public with extraordinary enthusiasm, 
and the most extravagant expectations of millennial peace, com¬ 
bined with increased trade, wcie widely entertained. That thd 
comparisons which it permitted quickened industrial eneigy, and 
more particularly made British manufacturers realise their back¬ 
wardness in taste and artistic design, cannot be douBted, but the 
other dreams to which it gave occasion were ciuickly dissipated. 
The success pecuniary and otherwise of the exliibition, however, 
gave birth to a numerous train of successors, amaKg*^ 7 iich we 
shall only enumerate those which were on even a greater scale 
and more cosmopolitan in character. ^ 

The Exposition UniverselU of Paris in 1855 was held in the 
Palais de V Industrie, a specially-erected permanent building, 
which, with its temporary annexes, cost half a million sterling. 
It accommodated 20,839 exhibitors, and while open from 15th 
May to 30th November was visited by 5,162,330 persons; the 
total receipts being 128,000, against an expenditure of about one 
million. In this and subsequent E. international collections of 
pictures formed a peculiar feature. The next great exhibition, 
in order of time, was the Ixuidon International Exhibition of 
1S62. The building was of brick, the main hall being a parallelo¬ 
gram 1150 feet long by 560 wide, which with annexes cost 
;4'46 o,ooo. Remaining open from the 1st Vday till Uie 15th 
November, it was visited by 6,211,103 persons, and Hie total receipts 
were 1^408,530. A second Ex^sition UniverselU was opened on 
the Champs de Mars in Ma^ 1807, the building for which was ovi* 
form, and the different sections were arranged m concentric hands. 
By the arrangement adopted, the entire collections of any nation 
could be examined by proceeding from tlie outer band to the 
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cenlre, and special classes of articles from all nations could be 
visited by making the circuit of the building in any continuous 
ring.. Uevond the exhibition building, jjart of the park was cn- 
closeH for li lustrations of national habitatioits; and tnelife, cloth¬ 
ing, food, and domtistic habits of various peoples were practically 
illnstrated by living families brought from all comers of the 
globe to inhabif the houses of their countries. The Expontion 
was visited by 6,805,969 persons, and the receipts from all 
sources were ;t420,73S. The Wtltausstellung of Vienna, 1873, a 
building with a ceuttal rotunda 312 feet in diameter, covered by 
a dome, supported on iron girders, larger than that of Sc Peter’s 
at Rome, was constructed by T. Scott Russell, and was visited 
by 6,740,500 persons during the six months it remained open, 
.and the total receipts amounted to £206,^TJ. The Centennial 
Exhibition of the United States, being held this year (1876) in 
h'airmount Park, Philadelphia, is the ‘biggest thing’ which has 
ever been dtawn together. It comprises a main building 1880 
feet long by 464 wide, covering 21 i acres, a pennanent art gal¬ 
lery, a machinery hall, an agricultural hall, and a horticultural 
hall, the whole extending over 40 acres. An exhibition on a 
still more gigantic scale is contemplated for 1878, to be held 
in Paris. 

In proportion as these great shows have been repeated and 
grown 111 bulk, public enthusiasm for them has steadily waned. 
They are found tU involve a large expenditure on the part of the 
■sutes which organise them, which, however, is jiartly recouped 
by the tr.inic drawn towards the cities in which they are held. 
While they are regarded as a very good adveitising medium 
by Che ciilerpiising merchants and manufacturers who exhibit in 
them, all faith in their mission to promote universal brotheihood 
is gone, and it is seriously doubted whether they do much to¬ 
wards a real extension of commercial relationship, or aid in 
the improvement of manufacluiing processes. 

Xiz'itus, a term of Scotch law denoting the issue.s or profits 
of anything. E. Urra are the rents and fruits of the land 

Hx'moor For'est, a high wild tract of moorland, broken 
by deep romantic glens, in the W. of Somersetshire, and N. and 
N. E. of Devon. Its highest point is Dunkerry Beacon, Somcr- 
setsliiie (1668 feet). It is traversed by the rivers Exe and Baric. 
E. F. was formerly of greater extent, but is being brought under 
cultivation, and has several iron-mines. Red deer arc to be seen, 
and E. is famous for its hardy ponies. 

Kx'mouth, a watering-place in S. Devon, on tlie English 
Channel, and on a rising ground at Uie mouth of the Exe, 
10 miles S.E. of Exeter, with which it is connected by rail. It 
ba> a mild climate, being sheltered from E. winds by a range 
of bills. Its chief inilustries arc lacc-niaking and the fisheries. 
A sca-wafl, 18 feet high, affords an excellent promenade. Till 
the rise of Torquay it was the most noted watering-place in 
Devonshire. Pop. (1871) 5614. 

Exraoutb, Edward Pellew, Visoount, an English naval 
commander, was born at l>over, A]>ril 19, 1757. He entered 
ilie navy at thirteen, and had a chreer of uninterrupted success 
and honour. In 1793, when captain of the Nymph, fie captured, 
after a fierce fight, a French frigate, J.a Cteopatre. For this he 
was knigHted. During the wars with France he performed many 
brilliant exploits off the French coast. In 1804 he was appointed 
to the command of the English fleet in the E. Indies, and after 
tSoS held a similar post in the Mediterranean. In 1814 he was 
raised to the peerage, and two years later, at the head of an Eng¬ 
lish and Dutch fleet, he bombarded Algiers, destroyed its fleet, 
ami compelled the Dey to accept the terms imposed upon him, 
which included the total abolition of the slave trade. This was 
the crowning achievement of his career. He was made Viscount 
Exmouth, and publicly thanked for his services by both Houses 
of Parliament. E. died 23d January 1833. See Osier’s 
Viscount /{’. (Ix>nd. 1854). 

• Exoce'tus. See Flying-Fish. 

Ex'odus, the second book of the Pentateuch and of the Bible, 
and so called from its narrating the departure (Gr. txodos) of the 
Hebrews from Egypt, consists of two parts, an historical and a 
legislative. It is a continuation of Genesis, and the first part 
relates how the descendants of Jacob were reduced to slavery by 
a successor of the Pharaoh the patron of Joseph, and grievously 
oppipsscd (i.), till at last Jehovah, their God, took pity upon 
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them, and appointed his servant Moses, who had been iiroviden- 
tially preserved in liis infan^, and was at the time in the land 
of Midian, to deliver them (ii.~iv.); how Pharaoh, by means of 
miraculous plagues sent on the land by Jehovah, was compelled 
to let the Hebrews go, in commemoration of which deliverance 
the Passover was instituted (v.-xiii.); and how, pursuing after 
them (? he and) his host were drowned in the Red Sea, while 
the Hebrews, for whom a path through the sea had been mira¬ 
culously opened, passed southwards along the shore till they 
arrived at the desert of Sinai (xiv.-xvilL). The second part of 
the book relates how Moses received from Jehovah on Mount 
Sinai the Decalogue (xix.-xx.), laws for the regulation of the 
social life of the people (xxi.-xxiii.), and instructiqps for the 
making and all the appointments of the Tabernacle, and for the 
keeping of the Sabbatu (xxiv.-xxxi.); and how the Tabernacle 
was made and inaugurated in the first month oMhe second year 
after the departure from Egypt (xxxii.-xl.). 4 ^'his article will 
deal principally wilh the E. as an historical fact. 'Hic question 
of the authosship of the book is involved in th.it of the author¬ 
ship of the Pentateuch ; other details will be found under Musf.s, 
I’LAGUES OK EGYI'T, PASSOVER, SABBATH, &C. 

'I'he Exolius. —I. Time. —The important questions connected 
with the chronology of the E. are—(l) how long did the o]>|)res- 
sion of the Hebrews by the Egyptians la.st, and (2) when did it 
cu.tse. The light on the subject comes from two sources —the 
Hebrews themselves and the Egyptians. The n.irialive ia E. 
implies that the oppression did not last long, for, beginning as 
soon as the generation of Joseph had passed away, and a king 
who knew him not sat upon the throne (in svliosc reien Moses 
was bom), it ended wilh the E. in the reign of his successor 
(ii. 23). This is confirmed by the genealogy of Moses, given 
vi. 1^20. He was at the same time the grandson and the gre.it- 
gmndson of Levi, the sou of Jacob, which corresponds with 
the statement in Genesis xv. 16, that they would return to 
Canaan in the fourth generation after their settlement in Egj'pt. 
On tlie other hand, it is stated elsewhere (Gen. xv. 13, and Exod. 
xii. 40) that the slavery lasted 400 years, and the whole sojourn 
in Egypt 430 years. But the Apostle Paul (Gal. iii. 17) dales 
the beginning of the 430 years, not from the lime of the going 
down into Egypt, but from the giving of the promise to Abiam 
(Gen. XV.), which, counting 25 years fiom Abram’s leaving 
Ilaran to the birth of Isaac (Gen. xii. 4, xxi. 5), 60 to the birth 
of Jacob (Gen. xxv. 26), and 130 to the going down into Egj'pl— 
in all 215 years—leaves 215 for the sojourn in Egypt. This is in 
fact the only svay.that the time can bo made nearly to correspond 
wilh the genealogy of Moses (Exod. vi. 16-20), heeaiisc, if the 
sojourn in Egypt lasted 430 years, Moses, who was 80 years 
old at the E. f Acts vii. 23, 30), must have been born when las 
mother was 256 years old, even if we suppose her to have been 
begotten in the last year of her father’s life; for her father, Levi, 
who lived 137 years (Exod. vi. 16), was 43 years old when he 
went down to Egypt with his father [being four years older than 
Joseph, because born in the tliird ye.ir after Jacob’s marriage 
wilh Leali (Gen. xxix, 34), and Joseph in the seventh (Gen. 
XXX. 25, cf. xxxi. 41), and Joseph was 39 years old at the 
time {cf. Gen. xli. 46, and add nine years)], which gives 430 
“<I 37 ~ 43 + 80). There would, moreover, be no necessity for 
putting St Paul, who followed the LXX., in the wrong, were it 
not for the numbers of the nation who are said to have gone out 
of Egypt—6cx),ooo fighting men, which implies a population of 
at least 2,500,000. This increase from the 70 persons who went 
down to Egypt (Gcu. xlvi. 27) in 215 years appears to some so 
improbable as to make them adopt the 430, or even a longer 
period, while to others the 215 seems quite sufficient, with allow¬ 
ances fonpoly^my and foreign marriages. According to the 
traditional Biblical chronology, then, the date of the E. would 
be about 1650 B.C. or 1865 B.c. 

'Phe Egyptian accounts are derived from inscriptions on monu¬ 
ments, and from the history of Manetbo (^. v.). Manetbo {afud 
Josephus) tells the following storyKing Amenophis desired 
the privilege, which had been granted to Horus, of seeing the 
gods. One of (be priests told him there would be no difficulty 
about it if he would rid Egypt'of all who were unclean or leprous. 
Whereupon the king assembled all the lepers, to the number of 
8o,cxx}, and sent them to work in the quarries £. of the Nile. 
The priest, in teaor for the consequences of what he had done, 
took his own life, but first sent to the king a prediction that 
these outcasts, with foreign help, would be masters of Egypt for 
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thirteen years, the revenge of the gods for the indignity ofiered 
to their servants, the priests among the lepers. Thereupon the 
king relieved them all from their bondage, and permitted 
them to remove to the town of Avaris, where Osarsiph, a 
priest^ of Heliopolis, who afterwards took the name of Moses, 
put himself at their head, gave them laws which violated alt the 
customs of the Egyptians, and sending for the remnant of the 
Hyksos, who had been expelled, with their help conquered 
Egypt. ^ After a rule of thirteen years they were driven out by 
the king's son, Sethos or Ramses, and pursued to the borders 
of Syria. The question here is to identify the King Atnenophis 
and his son Sethos-Ramses with the historical rulers mentioned 
on the monuments. It is in the reign of Rameses II. (Miamun 
of the monuments, Gr, Sesostris), of tlie nineteenth dynasty, who 
ascended the throne about 1400, that there occur events recorded 
on the monumlUs which correspond with those recorded iu E. 
This Pher-ao, who reigned sixty-six years, erected as a bulwark 
against the Asiatics a great wall on the E. side of Egypt, 
from Pelttsium to Heliopolis, with a chain of forts, the two chief 
of which were Fa-khalem (Pithom) and Paramessu (or ‘ city of 
Rameses,’ cf. Exod. i. ii.). In an official report of the king’s reign, 
preserved on a papyrus which is in the museum of Leyden, a 
scribe reports to his superior that lie has distributed the rations 
‘among the IJebrtwt (Apuru) who carry the stones to the great 
city of Rameses-Miamnn.’ Several other distinct references are 
mtkde to tlie Hebrews in other papyri, and in the rock inscrip, 
tion of Hamamat. Rameses was succeeded about 1334 b.c by 
ids son Menephtab (the Amenophis of M.anetho), who continued 
the construction of Paramessu, and the bnck-m.tkers were con¬ 
demned to send in a certain number every day {cf. Exod. v. 8). 
It is generally supposed by Egyptologists lliat this is the Pher-ao 
in whose reign the E. took place, on which supposition, as he 
reigned about twenty years, tlie d.ate would be about(i334-i4. 

2. Haute. —The tiaditional route followed by the Hebrews in 
their march from Egypt is in a sense well known. Setting out 
from Rameses, supposed to have been about 40 miles N.W. of 
Sues, they went S. and E. a three days’ journey, halting at Suc- 
coth and Etham, and encamped on the Red Sea, near the head 
of the Gulf of Suez, the only controversy being- as to the place 
—a few miles up or down—at wiiich the passage took place. 
Those who wish to avoid the miraculous, and to account for 
tlie crossing by natural causes, e.g,, an ebb-tide. &c., place it 
at the very head of the Gulf. A new theory has lately been put 
forth by Professor Brugsch-Bcy, which he asserts corresponds 
far belter with the geography of the time, namely, that the 
route taken was E. and then N. between Lake Serbonis and 
the Mediterranean Sea. He asserts that Rameses, from which 
they started, was Paramessu, afterwards called 2k)an, and still 
later Tanis by the Greeks, and that Succoth was Pithom. He 
conjectures Etham to be the Egyptian Khetam, which is on the 
borders of the desert {cf. Exod. xiii. 20), to the W. of the modem 
El-Khontcrch. From lienee, he thinks, they directed their 
course northwards to Migdol (Gr. Magdalm, the modem Tel- 
es-Semout). Then they encamped between Migdol and the 
Mediterranean, in face of Pihahiroth and before Baal-zephon 
(E^pt. Bcutli • Tsapuna), a sanctuary close to Mount Kasios; 
and it was in the isthmus there, between Lake Serbonis (the 
‘ Serbonian Bog ’) and the Mediterranean, that the Egyptian 
array, when In pursuit of the Hebrews, perished amidst ‘ a sea of 
seaweeds' or ‘ reeds,’ which has often proved fatal to numerous 
hosts and single travellers, notably a large part of the Persian 
army of Oclius about 350 Aa Arrived at Mount Kasios, the 
£. frontier of Egypt, they went S. to Marah, or the Bitter Lakes, 
and from thence to Elim (Egypt Aalim, ‘fish-town’) to the 

N. of the Red Sea. It may-be mentioned that for ‘Red Sea’ 
in the authorised version of £. the Hebrew has simply the ‘sea* 
*—xiv. 2,9, &c.{ mother passages it is ‘sea of weeiu'or ‘reeds’ 
— X. la See Colenso't Pentateuch and Book of Joikua (1S60) { 
BrugscVBey’s Aut dem OnV»/(Berl, 1865), and lecture before 
International Congress of Orientalists, September 1874; and 
Birch’a Egypt from the Monument^ (1875). 

Bx Qffl'cio is a term lerally applied to acts done by a 
functionary in virtue of his office, and not at the suit or on the 
employment of any other party. In the law of England, an E. 

O. information is an Information (q. v.) filed by the Attorney* 
Genera) ex proprio metu, and without the intervention of any 
ladioial authority. « 
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Bx'ogeon, Exog'enoua Plants, terms u^ in botany in 
opposition to the name Endogenous and Endogen (q. vA £. 

F. are 'outward growers,’ that is, inc/ease by the ^wth€f new 
matter on the external or outer surface of the eiread^formed mate¬ 
rial. All our famiUar trees and plants are £., and the name may 
therefore be regarded as synonymous with Bibotyiedons (q. v.^ 

In its young state, an E. stem is entirely composed of cells, but 
soon, by the growth of bundles of vessels, the stem of the young 
exogen divides into two parts—an inner or central part, the pith 
or medulla; and an outer or culical part, the bark, wbich is 
covered by the Epidermis (q. v.). The pith and bark are con¬ 
nected by lines 01 cellular tissue, named medullary rays, which 
radiate through the wood. The pith is separated from the wood 
by the medullary sheath.. The old wood next t^e pith is usually 
hard and dry, and is hence named duramen or hear^wood, the 
outer and softer wood being termed alburnum* ot sap-wood. 
Between the wood and bark wc find the cambium layer of cells, 
which forms tlie new wood, arranging it in concentric circles 
or zones, each representing one year’s growtii,, Tlie bark, cellular 
at first, consists of the liber or inner baik, and of the corky 
layer wliich foims the outer bark. The bark increases j^y addi* 
lions to its inner surface, but as its rate of growth is in many 
cases slower than tlial of the true wood, it (racks and exhibits 
the familiar gnarled appearance. The branchbsof E. are lateral, 
tliat is, are given off from the sides of the axis of the stenC • ' 

Exogo'nium (or Ipomoe'a) Purg'a, the species of Convohu, 
lace/t which afibrds’the Jalap (q. v.) of medicine. It is a native 
of Mexico, but is cultivated with success in many parts of Britain 
as an open-air plant. Other species are I. Orizabensis, from 
which an inferior quality of jalap is obtained, named ‘fusiform* 
or ‘ light jalap.* 

Exoneration (Lat. ex, ‘ out of,’ and onus, ‘ a burden ’), in 
law, signifies the legal act which frees one from an obligation. 

Exophthal'mia (Gr. ex, ‘out,* and ophthalmos, ‘the eye ’), 
protrusion of the eyeball, may be caused by disease of tlie_ eye, 
or by any kind of growth within the orbit. If the case is left 
to itself, the protruded eye sometimes inflames and bursts. 

Ex'oioism (Eccl. Gr, from exorkizS, ‘ I administer an 
oath’), or the driving out of Demons (q. v.) from those pos¬ 
sessed by them, has been practised by Jews, Christians, and 
Pagans. Tlie power of E. was regarded as a peculiar gift ot 
art, the means used in it being certain incantations or charms, 
drugs, and ligatures. The first trace of the art among the Tews 
occurs in the case of Saul,' wlios& demon was exorcised by 
David’s music. Various words, especially names, were used 1 
for this purpose. Origen (Cent. Cels.) says that the name df 
Abraham was irresistible, even when used by those 'fcho knew 
not who Abraham was. So was that of Solomon, who, Josephus 
tells us, was particularly instructed in the art of E. by Ciod, anti 
left rules and charms for it, which Josephus himself saw efl'ec- 
tually used by one Eleazar (Ant. Jua. viii. 2,$\ef. Matt. xii. 27, 
and Acts xix. 13). Seven* acts of E. performed by Jesus 
Christ are recorded in the Gospels. ITie power was part of the 
equipment of the apostles (Matt. x. I, 8; Luke X..17-19); 
hence St Paul, as a true apostle, possessed it afefo fActs xvt. 
16-18). According to ecclesiastical historians, the same power 
was continued in tlie Cliurcli. At first it was not confined to 
particular persons; any Christian could do it by the irresistible 
chann of the name of Jesus and the sign of the crosa Then, 
as the whole world was held to bedivid^ between the kingdom 
of God or the Church, in which demons could only persecute 
and alllict, and the kingdom of Satan, that is, the pagan world, 
in which they possessed supreme power, it was specially re¬ 
quired that all candidates for baptism should be properly 
exorcised. For this purpose, in the 3d c., an inferior order of 
clergy, called exorcists, was institute, who -were ordained to 
the office. There seems to liave been great numbers of demo¬ 
niacs in those early ages, who were kept ill a certain part of ] 
the churches, as in an hospital, and it -wo! the duty of the | 
exorcists ‘ to pray over them on some occasions *and to provide 
their daily food, and keep tliem employed in some bodily exer* 
CISC and innocent business of sweeping the church and the like, 
to prevent the more violent agitations of Satan.’ After the E. of 
all candidates for baptism was thus reduced to the ordinary duty 
of an order of the clergy, the power of extraordinary E. demo- 

niacs seems to have cca^, and it is admitted by all classes oi 
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writers that E. altogethiV about the time Vfben Chris¬ 

tianity was made the establiimed religion by Constantine (324)- 
This W»»s onljrfor a time, however, for there were instances of 
it after, as w& attested as any in the earlier ages. Christian 
apologists hold, very various opinions as to the time when this 
miraculous powcr'ceascd in the Church. The Church historians 
down to the Keforination all relate the exercise of it down to 
their own time. By many eminent Roman Catholic writers the 
same power is brought down to the present day. Among Pro¬ 
testants, the most prevailing opinion perhaps is that it ceased 
after the time of the apostles, aUhoueh a century ago it was just 
as well received that it continued through tire first three cen¬ 
turies till the time of Constantine- Others, again, drew the line 
at the end of the 4th c., others at the enii of the stli, while others 
put it back to the 2d, Besides persons, certain things were 
exorcised, water, salt, and oil, to be used for sacred purposes. 
See Bingham's EtcUsiastical Antiquities, and Dr C. Middleton’s 
Free Inquiiy into the Miraculous i'ovicrs in the Christian Church 
(1748). 

Ex'osmose (Gr. 'outwartl motion’) and En'doamoae 
{‘inward motion'), terms applied by Dutrocliet to denote the 
transfusion resulting from the scpaiation of two liquids or gases 
by an animal or vc'^table membrane. See CELt.iJiJV.R Tissue. 

i.Exostemm'a, a genus of plants belonging to the Cinchona- 
cea (q. V.). The species of E. afford varieties of cincliona, known 
as ‘ false cinchona,’ whicli may be distinguished from tlie true 
cinchonas by having exserted stamens, tliat is, stamens extending 
beyond the corolla. E.floibunda of llie \V. Indies is a familiar 
example. 

E^osto'aifi (Gr. ex, ‘out of,’ and osteon, ‘ a bone’), an unn.!- 
tiual protubeiance or morbid enlargement of a bone. E. is pre¬ 
disposed to by syphilis, sciofula, and cancer, and is sometimes 
hereditary; but, m general, it occurs without any distinct or 
appreciable exciting cause. Hard E. differs in appearance 
and composition from true bone. So/t E. grows rapidly, often 
attains a considerable size, and is very commonly multiple. In 
structure and chemical composition soft E. is identical with can¬ 
cellated bone. It is often necessary to remove such tumours by 
operation on account of the pain they give rise to from pressure. 

Exoter'ic. See Esoteric. 

Exot'ic Plants, the name generally applied to plants derived 
from a foreign country. E. I’, may grow ojicnly and without 
care, or may require delicate attention and shelter. 

Ex Parte. In judicial proceedings a step is said to be taken 
' ex parte when tlie opponent, by neglect or refusal to appear, has 
not been l{fard in opposition. See Default, Absence. 

E^ec'torants (Lat ex, ‘out of,’ and pectus, ‘the breast’), 
medicines which promote the secretion of bronchial mucus, 
modify the character of tlie secretions, and promote their dis¬ 
charge. E. are all stimulants, and most of them contain a re¬ 
sinous element. Their use is contVa-indicated during the acute 
or inflammatory stage of bronchitis. The principal E. arc—acid, 
benzoicum, ammonia, A. carbon, ammoniacum, ammonii' chlo- 
ridum, antim.‘'tarl., bals. Periiv., bals. Tolut., copaiba, cnbeba, 
gallianum, ipecacuanha, myrrlia, scilla, and senega. 

Exjien'aea. The Costs (q. v.) of a lawsuit are called E. in 
Scotland. The general rule of law is that the parly found in the 
right is entitled to a decree for his E. ; but as it often happens 
that right is found to be partly on both sides, or that the party 
mainly in the right has somewhat erred in legal procedure, the 
adjustment of E. often involves nice calculation and considerable 
le^l difficulty. The practice is for the judge, after deciding 
pmnts of law affecting E., to remit accounts to the Auditor (q. v.) 
of the Court of Session to .adjust accordingly. If further {ques¬ 
tion arises, the auditor must remit back to the_ judge. _ Either 

K may object to the auditor’s report, and his objection will 
ard and decided on before the iudge in the cause. Clients 
may re<)uire tavation of their agents*^accounts. The amount of 
fees paid to counsel is never interfered with if bona fide and 
reasonable ; but a certificate from the counsel or his clerk must 
if reouired be produced, that the fees paid were of the amounts 
and dates stated in the accounts. 

Bxpe'rience is now recognised as the only ultimate source 
of our knowledge of nature and nature's laws. It is the accu- 
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mttlated result of human observation and experiment, and forms 
the backbone of all inductive science. Experiment differs from 
observation solely in the fact that the phenomena observed are 
controlled and directed to a greater or less extent by huiaen. 
agency, and it is usually undertaken with a view to the testing 
of preconceived truths, or to the further elucidation of some phe¬ 
nomenon, though frequently the result obtained is not that which 
was expected. Many of the most important physical laws, in¬ 
deed, have been discovered from experiments which the investi¬ 
gator made to test some relation which his fancy conceive^ to 
exist. On account of the varied combinations which the experi¬ 
menter has at his disposal, it would naturally be expected that 
a science in which experiment is possible would be developed 
much more rapidly and with greater unity than one in which 
E. rests upon observation merely. Such, indeed, is the case ; 
for of all sciences, meteorology seems the mof'tiisjointed and 
unsatisfactory. Astronomy, it is true,U the most complete of 
all, and in it experiment in the true "sense of the word is not 
possible; but here such uniformity reigns, that observation 
aided by theory has acquired a degree of certainly which is 
scarcely equalled in any branch of experimental science. When 
once a great general jiriiiciple in nature is laid bare, progress 
and development follow immediately. This principle, how¬ 
ever, can be discovered only l>y experiment, or by appeal to 
experiment. In astronomy, Newton’s discovery of the law of 
gi'avitation was the signal of progress ; and what Newton did 
for astronomy, QJrsted, Ampere, and Faraday have <lone for 
electricity. Young and Fresnel for light, and Kumford, Davy, 
and Joule for thermo-dynamics. The principle of the conserva¬ 
tion of energy is itself a scientific induction fiom experiment, 
and to it are due the gieal strides which scientific knowledge 
lias taken during the last quarter of a century. 

Ex'pert (fait, expertus, ‘one thoroughly proved by exprri- 
ence’), a term applied to one who has special practical knowledge 
on .any subject, and particularly to an adept in handwriting for 
detecting forgery, or to a witness in a law-court who has peculiar 
scientific knowledge, as in the exposure of a case of poisoning. 

Explo'eives, the name given to substances which, under llic 
influence of heat, electricity, or percussion, aie suddenly converted 
from a solid or liquid state into a gaseous form, producing an 
explosion whose force is proportional to the volume of the gas 
ami its rapidity of disengagement. These substances arc either 
chemical compounds or intimate mechanical mixtures. In tlie 
former the explosion results from the violent dissociation of tlie 
combined elements, as, for example, when the liquid chloride of 
nitrogen is resolved into its two component gases, chlorine ami 
nitrogen; and in the latter the exjdosion arises from the com¬ 
bination or rearrangement of the elements composing the mix¬ 
ture, of which gunpowder is the tyqie. 

Gunpowder and analogous preparations have long been used 
for purposes of war and pyrotechnic display, but the bulk of 
the substances embraced under the term E. have only of late 
years been discovered, and already their manufactiure and utili¬ 
sation in mining and blasting operations have made wonder¬ 
ful progress. In their respective places in this work, the com¬ 
position and character of the most important E. will be dealt 
with; here we only can enumerate those kinds which have been 
commercially prepared, or practically used, and for convenience 
of arrangement we shall classify them as mixtures and com¬ 
pounds. In mechamc.al mixtures a nitrate or a chlorate is the 
predominant ingredient, and with heat it freely gives off oxygen, 
which in a nascent condition combines with the other ingre¬ 
dients, gei*eraily carbon and sulphur, forming gaseous products. 
"The nitrate mixtures embrace gunpowder, pyroTithe (nitrate with 
carbonate of srxia, sulphur, and sawdust), and poudre-saxiframne 
(nitrate' of Wyta, saltpetre, sulphur, end charcoal). The chlo¬ 
rate mixtures comprehend Horsley’s blasting-powder (chlorate 
of potash, charcoal, powdered nut-galls, &c., soaked with nitro- , 
glycerine). Brain’s blasting-powder (resembling that of Horsley),' 
Ehrhardt’s powder (chlorate and nitrate of potash, powdered 
Coal and tannin), teutonite,'^chloratcd min-cotton, &c. The 
chief chemical compounds constituting E arc—nitro-glycerine, 
and bodies prepared from it—dynamite, duatine, lithofracteur; 
glyoxiline (^n-cotton pulp and saltpetre saturated with nitro¬ 
glycerine and methylic nitrate), gun-cotton, cotton-gunpowder, 
Bchultze’s powder (woody fibres treated with nitric «id sulphuric 
acid and hot alkalies, and afterwards saturated with nitrete ol 
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potash solution), nitro-monnite, picric powder, the chloride and - 
the iodide of nitrogen, and the mlminates of mercury, silver, &c. 

In Great Britain, on the 1st January 1876, the Explosive Sub> 
stagees Bill, 1875, came into operation. It provides for the 
greater safety of the public, in so far as it secures the proper 
conduct of the manufacture,^ storage, transport, importation and 
shipment of £., heavy penalties being exacted for non-observance 
of the r^ulations. 

Storagt of Exflosivts. —Mr W. 11 . Chambers of the Control 
Department, Woolwich, has recently invented a magazine which 
rcduce's the danger attending storage of £. to a minimum. It 
takes the form of a cylinder or drum, the sides and bottom of 
whicli are formed of materials of low conducting power, as plaster 
of I’aris, Portland cement, and ground cork, with an outer, inner, 
’and intermediate casing of galvanised sheet iron. 'Pbe top is 
similarly construe^ and is screwed down, and the outer casing is 
pierced with severarsmall holes plugged with red lead. The holes, 
on the removal of the red lc 4 d, allow of the escape of moisture or 
steam that may be generated by the exposure of the magazine to 
great heat. A fire sufficiently strong to raise the outer casing to 
welding-heat in no way affects the gunpowder stored within. 
The magazines are as thoroughly damp-proof as fire-proof. 

F.xploshe Material, Law Jiegarding ,—By 24 and 25 Viet. c. 
too, whoever shall maliciously, by gunpowder or other explosive 
substance, destroy or injure any dwelling-house, any one being 
in it, is guilty of felony subjecting to penal servitude for life. 
To place or permit any spring-gun, man-trap, or other engine 
dangerous to life in his ground, lenders the owner liable to penal 
servitude for three years. Sec G UNrowDER, Law Regarding. 

Expo'nent, in algebra, is a number or symbol representing a 
number placed above and to the right of an expression, thus 
indicating the power to which that expression is to be raised. 
(See Evolution and Involution.) From this definition we 
have at once tlie law of exponents, <i"* x a” = a"" + »•; from 
which, by putting « =» — m, we deduce that a - is the recip¬ 
rocal of a»<, and by putting it equal to nothing, ao = i. In 
these, m and n may be either integral or fractional. An expo¬ 
nential equation is one into which the unknown quantity enters 
as an E., such as cf ■=‘ b. The exponential theorem is the 
expansion of a* in ascending powers of x. The whole suliject is 
iiUim.ately connected with Logarithms (q. v.). ] 

• Expo'sing'Cbil'dxon. If with intent to kill, this is murder; 
if the exposure be culpably reckless and the child die in conse¬ 
quence, the act is regarded as highly criminal, and consequently 
as severely punishable. 

Ex Post Fao'to is a legal term denoting an act done to 
affect a right previously questioned or a demand previously made. 
An ex post facto law operates retrospectively. It is only in ex¬ 
traordinary circumstances that this effect is given to a penal 
measure. 

Expressio'ne, Con, or Expressi'vo (Ital. ‘with expres¬ 
sion ’), a term used in music as a direction to the performer. 

Exten'sion. (Lat, extensle, ‘ a stretching out ’). In logic most 
terms have a meaning in E. and a meaning in intension, the 
former comprising the individual things to which the term ap¬ 
plies, the latter comprising the qualities which those thiu^ must 
possess. Thus platut in E. denotes the earth. Mars, Venus, 
&c. ; in intension it means a heavenly body with the quality of 
revolving round the sun, &c. Different but related terms vary 
in the quantity of their E. and intension. Thus animal has a 
greater E. of meaning than man, as including all quadrupeds 
and other creatures; while it has a less intension, for among the 
qualities of man must lie the qualities of animal as well as others 
peculiar to man- If we add the adjective white to mat^ we 
narrow the meaning in E., but we deepen the meaning in inten¬ 
sion, whit* matt being applicable to fewer individuals tlian the 
term man, but implying a new quality in addition to the (juali- 
ties impli^ by man. It is an invariable law that as the inten- 
sion of a term is increased the E. is lessened, but not in any 
exact ratio. Hamilton uses breadth'%xii depth for £. and inten¬ 
sion, while Mill uses denotation and connotation. 

Extent', in English law, is a writ at the suit of the Queen, or 
of a mown debtor. In the former case it is called an E .in chief ; 
in the latter, an E. in aid. It is of the nature of a writ of e^ 
cution, and Ijinds all defendant's lands and property; the 


person may also be taken unless %>therwise directed. A writ of 
eiTor on an £! lies in the Exchequer, as also in Paftiament 

Extent, Orown’e, In Scotland.' By the treaty ^ unioff be¬ 
tween England and Scotland the revenue *laws Of the two 
conntries were assimilated, and the crown's preference and the 
English form of execution by extent were introduced in revenne 
matters, with limitation of operation to movable property. By 
the Court of Exchequer Act the forms of procedure against crown 
debtors have been remodelled and made simitar to the proce¬ 
dure in other cases. 

Extor'tion (from Lat, ex, and torqueo, 'I wrest'), in a wide 
legal sense, signifies any oppression under pretence of right. In 
a limited sense it denotes the offence of any one taking money or 
other valuable officially wh!re none is due, or taking n^e than 
what is due, or of requiring a payment liefore the ptoifer time. 
The punishment is removal from office, fine, or imprisonment. 
By 24 and 25 Viet. c. 96, if any one knowingly send or deliver 
any wiiting demanding with threats money or other valuable, or 
send or deliver any writing threatening to accifle any one of any 
crime punishable with dealh or penal servitude, he is liable to 
(lenal servitude for life. And any one accusing or thraafeiiing 
to accuse another of the crimes rcfeired to is declared guilty of 
felony and subject to penal servitude, *• 

Ex'tract (I.at. extnsctum, ' what is drawn or taken out ’), * 
in Scotch law, signifies either the proper written evidence or 
warrant on which diligence or execution on a judicial decree may 
issue, or an autlienticated copy of deed or other writing the prin¬ 
cipal of which, or a transcript of the principal, has been pre¬ 
served in a public office. The official by whom the E, is pre¬ 
pared and authenticated, and who is usually the" 4 lf rk of court, 
is calk'd an Exit actor. 

Extract of Meat is obtained by separating from animal 
food all the nutritious constituents alid condensing them into 
small bulk. For commercial purposes the extract is placed in 
liermclic.slly-closed vessel.s, that it may remain, for an indefinite 
length of lime, without any putrefactive change occurring. It 
is useful in many circumstances, for with it beef-tea or soup can 
be pieparcd in a shoit time. Although the extract may contain 
alt the nutritions constituents of animal food, it can never serve 
as an exclu.sive article of diet, for quantity is as necessary as 
qu.'ility for the sustenance of animal life. 

Extracts arc substances resulting from the evaporation of 
vegetable juices, or the solutions of their active principles. The 
solutions are obtained by means ofasuch menstrua as water, 
acetic acid, alcohol, ether, and glycerine, cold or in variou;lf 
degrees of heat. Tlie process of evaporation is bes^ conducted 
in vacuo. E. vary in consistence fiom a soft paste to a hard, 
iirittlc solid, and they may lie .administered in pill, solution,jar 
mixture. The group of E. comprehends all medicinal substances 
from the vegetable kingdom. 

Extradi'tion (Lat. extra, and ditio, ‘a giving o^cr’) is tlie 
giving up of a person accused of a crime committed in a foreign 
country to the foreign jurisdiction. Conventions were coitf luded 
by England with France and the United States in for the 
E. on both sides of persons accused of siKcified offences. Similar 
treaties have been entered into with other powers. The Act 
of 1870 confers on the Queen a general power of making 
arrangements with any foreign state with respect to the sur¬ 
render of any fugitive criminal charged with certain crimes, and 
provides that existing E. conventions should be carried out under 
the Act. By the E. Amendment Act of 1873 accessories are 
liable to be surrendered. 

Extrajudi'cinl. The term is usually applied in law in con¬ 
tradistinction to judicial. E. matter is that wliich is not intended 
to form any part of the record, or of the judicial pleadings, or 
admissions of the parties, such as communings or correspon¬ 
dence with a view to a private settlement of t]^e case. E. con¬ 
cessions to avoid a lawsuit cannot be founded on v|)iere negotia¬ 
tion has failed. 

Extravasa'tion (from Ia.t. extra, ‘ beyond,' and vado, * 1 
go quickly *) Is the escape of any of tlie fluids of the living l^y 
from their vessels owing to disease or injury of their coats. 'The 
term is most commonly applied to £. of bloM, or blo^ effusions, 
where the contents of the vessels, arteries, capillari2l|^or vdbts, 
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h^liWng .piriQtera. Th% ‘Adotatioh of ^ Lamb,,* on which 
bod> the brothers worked, but whii^ was eompletSd to jao, and 
is hit greatest work, is an altar>^ce mth>foidmg wings. The 
centre pieMs are at Ghent, the winMiil'B^ih. In the National 
Gallery are three pictures by Ian, but his chief works are in the 
museums of the Cominmit. lie died at Bruges in 1440 or i^i. 
A colossal statue of Jan was completed at<BinsseU in April 1878. 
See the AbM Carton’s Trots Frires /^,A.'j^Bruges, 1848), and 
Hotho’s Dit Malerschutt Hubfrfs Van S. (BerL l 855 -S 9 )« 

Eye (Old Eng. eag-<s ; cf. Get. oxjf-e, Lat <v-alus). Ana-^ 
tomy of the Eye. —^The ornim of vision consists (1) of external 
protective parts or appendages ; (a) of an i^ical apparatus of 
refractive media by which a distinct inverted image of any ex¬ 
ternal object is formed on the retina or sensitive coat; and (3) of 
the terminal organ termed the retina, connected with the expan¬ 
sion of the optic nerve, which receives^ the impressions of rays 
of light and transmits these along the. filaments of the optic 
nerve to the brain. 

The External Protective Parts or Appendages, —These are 
the eyelids, whiidi are movable folds of skin, having between 
the layers a thin plate of cartilage. Epch eyelid is lined by a 
mucous membrane, which is reflected over the surface of the 
globe of the E. and constitutes the conjunctiva . Between the skin 
and the conjunctiva there are numerous fibres of connective tissue, 
muscular flbre.s, the cartilage above mentioned, and numerous 
small glands called the meibomian gknds, which secrete matter 
for lubricating the surface of the eyt^oll. The eyelashes’ hairs 
attached to the margin of the lids. Intimately connected with 
the external appendages of the E., there is an arrangement for 
the secretion of the tears, termed the lachrymal apparatus, con- 
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ing'} is one « the seven sacraments of the iroman tfatnoiic 
Chntch, and is defined to be a sacrafflehte^ wherein by the 
anointing with and prayer in the prescribed form, by the 
ministraBott of a priest, grace is conferred to the baptized 
dangerous]/ ill, whereby «ns are remitted and the strength 
of the soul is increased.* The ceremony <n E. U. is first met 
with among tne Marcosians, a Gnostie sect in the ad c., who 
anointed theadesd with an oil orsbalsam, and pronounced a 
prayer over them, * to the end that the souls of the departed, 
freed from’the Demiurgus and all his powers, might be able to 
rise to their mother, the sophia,' Within the Church it origi¬ 
nated in the act of anointing by a bishop or priest, which was 
immediately congected with the sacrament of the Lord's supper, 


by Felix IV. in the beginning of the 6Ui. It came into general 
use from the 9th»e., alUiough it was not universally adopted in 
the West till tk% laih. It is alluded to ]>y St Augustine, St Gre¬ 
gory, Fortunatus of Poictiers, and Gregory of Tours; and in the 
Greek Church by Origen, Chrysostom, Victor of Antioch, and 
Cyril of Jerusalem, but the first who spoke of it as a sacrament 
was Hugo of St Victor. 

The Church of Rome founds her doctrine on the subject (Coun¬ 
cil of Trent, can. a, 4; sess. xiv.) on Mark vi. 13, and James v. 14, 
15, although both of these passages seem to have more reference 
to the recovery of the sick Than to their death. See Marcosians, 
in Ncander’s Geschiehted. Christl, Eel, und Kircke ; Walcott’s 
Sacred Arecology (Lond. 1S68). 

Extrin'aic EVidenSe is evidence beyond (Lat extra) that 
of the deed or document under consideration. The general rule 
of law is that it is incompetent to contradict or modify the 
terms of formal writings iinle.ss fraud be alleged and proof 
offered; but in certain circumstances, as where there is ambi¬ 
guity in the writing, such evidence is admitted in explanation. 
See Evidencr. 

Sxuda'tion (Lat. ex, *oat,’ and sttdatio, *a sweating’) is 
the escape of a portion or constituent of the fluids of die living 
body from their vessels, and is not necessarily the result of disease 
or injury. E, never results from the rupture of a vessel, and in 
^ this respect it is distingMshed from extravasation. When E. 
occurs, the vessels may be entire, or their coats may be in a 
relaxed c4*idirion, or a part maybe weakened from disease or 
injury; and the effusion takes place by mechanical filtration. 

"Exu'tnan, The, a cluster of W. India islands forming part of 
the Bahamas (q. v.). They Ore known as the ‘ Great Exuma,’ 
• Little Eiruma,’ and * Exuma Jteys.’ Great Exuma is 30 miles 
long and 3 broad. Agriciilture and salt-making are the phlef 
pursuits. Salt is exported' amounting to 116,000 bushels in a 
year.* HUte Exuma is neict in importance to Nassau os a port 
ofentiy in the Bahamas. Fop. about 2000. 

Ey'elet, a former division of Turkey, which wa.s ruled by a 
pasha, but'which gave place to the vilayet on thp administrative 
icorganisation of the empire in 1871. 

Eyok, Hubert and Jan Vaz^ two Flemish painters of the 
latter part of the 14th and the beginning of the isih c., of whom 
t the chief facts known are that they were the first to make the 


sisting of the following parts: the glau^ (lachrymalgland) by 
which the tears are secreted near the dpper side of the orbit; 
two smalt canals near the inner angle, into which the fluid 
secreted by the gland is received; and the lachrymal sac and 
nasal duct, or passage by which the tears are conveyed from the 
lachrymal canals to the cavity of the nose. Tbe eyebrovrs, eye¬ 
lids, and eyelasiies shade the E. from excessive light, and prevent 
the access of dust floating in the air. The watery fluid sccrctecil, 
by the lachrymal gland keeps the anterior surface of the £. moist 
and translucent When this fluid is formed in excess, under the 
influence either of an emotion or of an irritant applied to the 
surface of the E., it constitutes tears. 

The eyeball is situated in the cavity of the skull termed the 
orbit, in which it lies embedded amongst a quantity of fat. It is 
moved about by the action of six muscles—four straight, or recti, 
and two oblique. By the action of these nsuscles it may be 
rotated upon cither an antero-posterior or a transverse axis. 

The general form and ap{)earance of the eyeball are seen in 



near Liege in 1366, was a member of the fraternity of Notre 
Lteme at Ghent, where he died, i8th September 1426. Of bis 
art no distinctiipily authentic specimens remain, but from the 
drcumstancds that he was the instructor of his brother Jan (who 
was thirty-four years younger), and that they lived and painted 
together until the latter was thirty.six years of ace, and had 
risen to fame, it is presumable that the reputation of the younger 
brother was shared in by the elder during the lifetime of the 



Utter. Jan Van E,, the great master of the old Flemish school, Fig. f. Wton vfe^ In jproffle, fts E !• domi^ed 
born at h^Eyck about I390> resided an4-]^iied painting ] of two spheres, of whidfeithe orterij^^smslleRar 
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